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ago,  and  I know  how  deep  are  the  currents  of 
this  war. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  for  timed  with- 
drawal is  therefore  eminently  sound,  and 
his  desire  to  keep  such  a timetable  discre- 
tionary is  profoundly  sensible.  President 
Nixon  has  clearly  put  us  on  the  path  to 
peace. 

Since  it  is  far  easier  to  start  a war  than 
it  is  to  end  one  (let  us  not  forget  that  even 
victors  have  difficulty  ending  wars),  this 
country  should  give  President  Nixon,  not  yet 
a year  in  office,  sufficient  time  to  work  out 
the  conclusion  to  one  of  the  longest  wars 
in  American  history.  Such  support  is  simply 
the  reasonable  action  of  a reasonable  people. 
To  criticize  the  President's  actions  not  for 
being  proper,  but  for  being  slow,  is  childish 
and  unrealistic.  This  country  has  been 
founded  on  that  delightful  cry  of  the  under- 
dog: “Give  a man  a chance."  I suggest  we 
give  President  Nixon  a chance. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  Kepub- 
llcans  especially  to  band  together  behind 
the  President — to  give  him  that  solid  sup- 
port he  needs  to  wage  a war  for  peace.  As 
the  titular  head  of  the  Republican  Party, 
President  Nixon  should  not  be  exposed  to 
embarrassment  or  to  any  action  by  his  own 
Party  which  would  weaken  his  quest  for  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  The  earnest  support 
of  our  President  is  the  freest  expression  we 
have  to  show  that  we  join  President  Nixon 
in  ending — as  quickly  as  rationally  pos- 
sible— the  hell  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  conclusion  may  I say  that  we  as  party 
members  should  be  slow  to  reject  his  ap- 
pointees or  question  his  policies,  not  be- 
cause we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  stifled, 
but  because  Richard  Nixon  has  come  to  the 
Presidency  at  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods 
in  American  history  and  he  is  making  de- 
cisions to  shape  and  to  mold  a better 


NO  PEACE  IN  MIDDLE  EAST  WHILE 
ARABS  EXPECT  ISRAEL  TO  WITH- 
DRAW 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  There 
can  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle  East  so 
long  as  the  Arabs,  with  the  cunning  ap- 
proval of  the  Russians,  expect  Israel  to 
withdraw  from  occupied  territories  as  a 
precondition  to  negotiations  for  peace. 

It  is  therefore  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  United  States  should  even  remotely 
suggest  withdrawal  by  Israel.  Secretary 
Rogers,  in  his  December  9th  statement, 
suggests  that  the  intercession  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  occupied  territories,  will 
hasten  peace.  Israel  does  not  accept  this 
position.  I do  not  accept  this  as  a sound 
position.  The  United  States  should  not 
accept  this  position. 

The  lesson  of  1957  is  clear.  Israel  was 
amenable  to  accommodation  with  the 
Arabs  af  ter  U.S.  assurance  and  the  Arabs 
used  the  presence  of  a weak-kneed 
United  Nations  force  as  a cover  for  build- 
ing a war  machine  to  smash  Israel. 

When  that  clash  came  in  1967,  10  years 
later,  Israel  responded  heroically  to  her 
own  survival  and  secured  the  homeland. 
Arab  territory  was  taken.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  abandon  that  territory  now  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  Arabs  to  again 
participate  in  negotiations  while  it  is 


clear  that  the  Arabs  are  bent  on  nothing 
less  than  the  total  destruction  of  Israel 
and  the  annihilation  of  the  Jews. 

Israel  must  hold  the  occupied  terri- 
tory and  negotiate  its  return  to  the  Arabs 
only  as  part  of  genuine,  substantive  talks 
aimed  at  bringing  a secure  and  lasting 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.  You  do  not 
bargain  with  anyone  by  throwing  in  your 
best  cards  at  the  beginning  of  the  game. 

The  United  Nations  also  errs  when  it 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  Russians  to 
have  them  intercede  with  the  Arabs. 
Russia  is  in  absolute  harmony  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Arabs,  and  Israel  is  op- 
posed to  bilateral  talks  with  Russia  and 
the  four-power  talks  with  Britain  and 
France.  We  should  actually  be  pushing 
for  face-to-face  negotiations  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis. 

Nations  not  directly  involved  cannot 
hope  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East 
when  one  of  those  nations  is  the  instiga- 
tor and  supporter  of  Arab  aggression  and 
hostility. 

The  security  and  integrity  of  the  State 
of  Israel  cannot  be  compromised.  Israel’s 
best  hope  for  long-range  peace  is 
strength.  I have  therefore  recently  urged 
the  President  to  supply  an  additional  250 
Phantom  jets  to  Israel  to  insure  her 
defensive  power  in  the  shadow  of  in- 
creasing Russian  military  assistance  to 
the  Arab  States. 

While  Israel  is  strong  she  will  survive. 
Her  strength  alone  will  finally  compel 
the  Arabs  to  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  Israel  and  sit  down  to 
achieve  a lasting  and  durable  peace. 

Vital  to  Israel’s  strength  is  the  un- 
swerving support  of  her  position  by  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  State 
can  do  grave  injustice  to  Israel  should  he 
attempt  to  compromise  Israel's  position 
in  opposition  to  Israel's  wishes. 

There  has  been  war  in  the  Middle  East 
three  times  in  the  last  20  years. 

Let  us  learn  from  that  history  and  not 
make  the  same  mistakes  again. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bolling)  has  done  our  country  a 
great  service  by  continuing  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  pressing  need 
for  congressional  reform. 

His  compelling  article  from  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Playboy  magazine  speaks 
for  itself  and  I would  urge  all  Americans 
to  read  it. 

This  article  follows: 

The  House:  "How  the  Lower  Chamber  Be- 
set by  Reactionary  Coalitions,  Stale- 
mated by  an  Archaic  and  Corruptible 
Committee  System,  Fails  in  Fulfilling 
the  Nation's  Most  Pressing  Legislative 
Needs" 

(By  Representative  Richard  Bolling)  . 
It  is  my  conviction,  a heresy  in  my  trade, 
that  the  primary  failures  of  political  leader- 
ship at  the  Federal  level  are  found  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  Particularly,  these 


failures  are  found  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, where  I serve — the  legislative  area  of 
civil  rights  excepted.  The  House  has  failed 
to  organize  itself  In  such  a way  as  to  exercise 
effectively  and  responsibly  its  share  of  the 
political  leadership  that  the  American  people 
may  fairly  expect  from  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A drastic  change  in  the  House  power 
structure  and  major  reforms  of  the  House 
as  an  institution  are  needed.  The  House  as 
now  constituted  is  ineffective.  It  is  negative 
in  its  approach  to  national  tasks  and  usually 
unresponsive  except  to  parochial  economic 
interests.  Its  creaky  procedures  are  outmoded. 
Its  organization  camouflages  anonymous  cen- 
ters of  irresponsible  power.  It  often  passes 
legislation  that  is  a travesty  of  what  is  really 
needed. 

The  fundamental  reforms  I suggest  are 
directed  at  the  way  Democrats  in  the  House 
organize  themselves.  In  the  majority  during 
34  of  the  past  38  years,  the  Democrats  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  House.  The  inflammations  in  our  cities 
and  the  unresponsiveness  in  our  schools  and 
the  effluence  of  our  polluted  environment 
would  be  much  less  aggravated  if  the  Demo- 
crats had  faithfully  put  the  House  in  order. 
If  the  House  were  properly  organized,  such 
reactionaries  as  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia, 
longtime  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  a Democrat  in  name  only,  could 
not  have  arbitrarily  throttled  school  aid, 
housing  programs  and  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion in  the  Forties,  Fifties  and  early  Sixties. 
If  the  House  were  properly  organized,  Repre- 
sentative Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  the  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, would  not  have  been  able  to  pigeon- 
hole Medicare  for  the  elderly  until  1965. 
Congress  would  be  a more  respected  body 
today  if  it,  rather  than  the  Supreme  Court, 
had  outlawed  malapportioned  Congressional 
districts  and  segregated  public  school  dis- 
tricts. A majority  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  House  has  permitted  its  minority  Tories 
to  misuse  seniority  in  order  to  obstruct, 
damage  and  deflate  the  party's  national  pro- 
grams. The  House  must  assume  part  of  the 
blame  for  ghetto  fires  and  rioting,  Birming- 
ham bombings  and  the  Little  Rock  school 
confrontation. 

Is  the  Congress,  especially  the  House,  to 
continue  as  the  least  responsible  organ  of 
Government,  responding,  if  at  all,  often  10, 
20  or  30  years  after  social  problems  arise?  Is 
the  essential  well-being  of  the  nation  de- 
pendent on  an  occasional  political  landslide, 
such  as  occurred  in  1964  because  of  the  Gold- 
water  Presidential  candidacy?  Will  the  na- 
tion learn  to  improve  itself  by  means  of  other 
institutions  and  thereby  push  the  Congress 
to  the  outskirts  of  American  society? 

The  naysaying  90th  Congress  of  1967-1968 
is  a good  illustration  of  how  a legislative 
body  should  not  work.  The  House  during 
those  years  gave  one  of  Its  worst  perform- 
ances. The  Congressional  trail  was  dotted 
with  the  sump  holes  of  legislative  inepti- 
tudes and  misadventures.  The  House  mangled 
elementary-secondary  school  aid,  Model 
Cities,  the  promising  Teacher  Corps,  rent- 
supplement  and  other  anti-poverty  programs. 
It  amounted  to  a virtual  war  against  Amer- 
ica’s poor. 

The  first  mishap  was  the  handling  of  that 
flamboyant  Harlem  grandee,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  At  the  time,  Powell  was  in  deep 
trouble  of  his  own  making.  He  had  abused 
his  trust  as  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  It  distressed  the  country. 
It  distressed  many  House  members.  But  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  John  W.  McCormack 
of  Massachusetts,  did  not  see  it  that  way.  He 
felt  that  there  was  no  problem.  Just  news- 
paper talk,  the  Speaker  said.  Yet  mall  de- 
manding Powell’s  head  was  being  delivered 
by  the  truckloads  to  House  members  from 
Irate  constituents.  A few  of  the  senior  bulls 
shared  McCormack’s  view.  Disturb  Powell, 
they  reasoned,  and  who  knows  which  of  us 
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committee  chairmen  may  someday  be  dis-  year,  nine  of  the  21  committees  have  South-  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  had  his 
lodged  from  our  seniority  shelter?  ern  Democrats  as  chairmen  and  only  one  of  seniority  on  that  committee  not  been  taken 

I So  what  happened?  Powell  was  quite  prop-  the  nine  chairmen  is  what  I would  call  a away.  Deprived  of  this  opportunity  for  great 
irlv  stripped  of  his  chairmanship  Of  the  “national  Democrat.  ” national  power,  he  chose  to  seek  the  much 

Education  and  Labor  Committee  by  a caucus  How  in  the  devil  did  this  regressive  state  less  important  position  of  governor  of  Missis- 
Sf  his  Democratic  colleagues.  This  a ction  of  affairs  develop?  And  why  has  it  been  per-  sippi.  He  succeeded,  and  now  the  people  of 
then  snowballed  into  a successful  but  un-  mltted  to  continus?  The  story  begins  in  that  sad  state  are  the  exclusive  beneficiaries 
constitutional  move  to  depiive  Powell  of  the  1910,  when  insurgent  Republicans,  Joined  by  of  his  reactionary  tendencies.  This  year,  Rep- 
Seat  to  which  his  Harlem  constituents  had  Democrats,  successfully  rebelled  against  a resentative  John  Rarick  of  Louisiana,  who 
elected  him  Incompetent  leadership  was  to  tyrannical  and  deeply  conservative  Q.O.P.  had  supported  George  Wallace,  was  likewise 
blame  for  not  blocking  the  exclusion  effort.  Speaker,  Joseph  “Uncle  Joe”  Cannon  of  stripped  of  his  seniority  at  a Democratic  cau- 
£s  a result,  Harlem,  festering  with  dire  Illinois.  The  bipartisan  rebels  forged  a voting  cus — an  action  energetically  fought  by  the 
poverty,  was  not  represented  in  the  House  for  majority  to  strip  the  Speakership  of  its  House  Democratic  leadership,  including 
the  two-year  life  of  the  90th  Congress,  major  powers,  among  them  the  unilateral  Speaker  McCormack. 

! The  Powell  affair  was  ohly  the  first  in  a power  to  appoint  all  members,  Democrats  as  But  these  are  only  dents  in  the  iron  sys- 

keries  of  bumblings.  The  Democratic  House  well  as  Republicans,  to  committees.  Subse-  tem  of  seniority,  a system  with  very  real  re- 
leadership agreed  to  accept  an  apportion-  quently,  House  Democrats  and  Republicans  wards.  From  his  cockpit  as  committee  chair- 
fcnent  of  seats  among  Republicans  and  Demo-  each  devised  separate  machinery  to  name  man,  a member  may  and  does  thumb  his  nose 
prats  on  the  key  Ways  and  Means  and  their  respective  members  to  the  committees,  at  the  President,  the  Speaker  and  a majority 
Appropriations  committees  that  doomed  at  it  soon  became  the  firm  practice  to  re-elect  of  his  own  party.  A chairman  usually  decides 
the  outset  the  liberal  domestic  legislative  returning  members  to  the  committees  on  which  bills  will  be  granted  hearings.  He  con- 
program  of  the  President.  While  urban  which  they  had  seived  in  the  previous  Con-  trols  the  timing  of  the  hearings  and  the  se- 
ghettos  blazed  during  the  midsumm  :r  of  gress.  The  Democratic  committee  members  lection  of  witnesses.  By  absenting  himself 
1967,  the  House  gutted  remedial  legislation  came  to  be  listed  In  order  of  the  length  of  or  refusing  to  call  committee  meetings,  he 
for  urban  areas  in  mlndlfe  fashion.  It  re-  time  they  had  served  on  a particular  com-  often  can  deny  a bill  passage  through  his 
fused  even  to  discuss  a bill  to  authorize  a nrnttee^JBQiHf  "■OTLe^glfch  the  greatest  service  committee.  It’s  that  simple — and  that 
fat-eradication  program  fci  cities — yet  a few  waa^nairman,  if  hlspSHcwas  the  majority  arbitrary. 

days  later,  it  became  known  that  a cor  tract  prfrty  in  the  House,  In  sense,  this  Among  the  most  right-wing  chairmen  is 

^iad  been  let  to  eradicate  rats  in  the  office  dfostom  was  acceptable.  After  all,  it  takes  Mendel  Rivers  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
buildings  occupied  by  House  members.  A iime  to  learn  to  be  a competent  national  a Snopes  who  whispered  support  for  Hubert 
bill  to  renew  ahd  extend  .the  anti-poverty  legislator.  But  seniority  became  the  over-  Humphrey  in  the  1968  Presidential  election 
program— a real  hope  for  millions  of  Ameri-  rrilng  factor  In  determining  appointments  while  winking  at  the  supporters  of  George 
cans,  both  black  and  white  -was  so  jrcom-  -to  Committees— a custom  no  other  state  or  Wallace.  During  a TV  interview,  he  once  said, 
petently  scheduled  that  it  barely  stnvived  national  assembly  in  the  world  follows.  “I  don’t  put  myself  on  a parity  with  a Gov- 
debate  on  the  ikouse  floor.  Customs  became  Congressional  “common  ernment  employee.  The  people,  in  the  Const!  - 

1 Finally,  in  late  1968,  the  90th  Cor  gress  law.”’  Violating  seniority  became  as  unthink-  tution,  put  me  above  them.”  He  supported  his 
ended  on  perhaps  the  most  outrageous  note  able  as  sSteiting  for  one’s  sister.  Senior  party’s  national  program  only  37  percent  of 
|of  all.  The  core  of  parliamentary  government  Congressmen^*)!  course,  enjoy  the  seniority  the  time  during  1965-1966,  and  hasn’t 
Is  the  vote.  When  it  is  abuaed  or  besmltched,  system.  Most  oKtimse  far  less  senior  toler-  changed  since.  He  chairs  the  Armed  Services 
our  democracy  Is  gravely  wounded.  “Sfei;  last  ate  it,  in  the  hq|SB  they  too,  someday  will  Committee,  which  seldom  gives  searching 
fall,  it  appeared  that  House  assistant  clerks  enjoy  the  trappin^nf  chairmanships.  The  thought  to  the  major  military  matters  within 
were  registering  as  present  many  members  few  who  recognize  itS^evils  are  outgunned  its  jurisdiction  but  acts,  instead,  primarily  as 
who  were  not  present — indeed,  one  rfitinber  in  any  attempt  to  change  matters.  a committee  on  military  real  estate,  parceling 

was  in  California  at  the. time  he  Ttfas  re-  The  present  state  of  affairs,  then,  is  this:  out  military  installations  to  district®  of  “de- 
corded.  This  scandalous  ghost  voting  caused  For  a Democrat  to  becomeSa  chairman,  he  serving  members.”  John  McMillan South 
no  great  outcry  among  House  members,  al-  need  only  live  long  enouglv^nd  get  re-  Carolina  heads  the  District  of  Columbia  $o3Sg- 
though  it  was  referred  fpr  inquiry  to  the  elected  often  enough  to  outatetance  his  mittee,  which  has  made  our  nation^ seat  t)f 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  colleagues.  Eventually,  he'll  malte  it,  al-  Government  a national  disgrace.  William 
Conduct.  That  Committee  has  recommended  though  he  may  hove  the  morale  or\a  Mafia  Colmer  of  Mississippi  heads  the  powerful 
a preliminary  course  of  action  that  car  lead  capo  or  the  mind  of  a moron — or  both.  And  Rules  Committee,  through  which  most  legis- 

to  effective  reform  in  this  vital  area.  who  among  Democrats  is  most  likeWto  lation  reported  favorably  by  committees  must 

Amid  this  bedlam,  the  conservative  and  achieve  the  cherished  goal  of  chaiman?TJie  pass  before  reaching  the  House  floor  for  final 
reactionary  committee  chairmen  prospered,  answer  is  easy:  He  is  a member  from  a orih-  action.  And  this  is  only  a partial  list. 

One  was  Mills,  the  chairman  of  Way;:;  and  party  Congressional  district,  usually  in  thV  The  Result  has  been  a grand  deception 
Means.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House  , leg-  rural  South — insul  ar,  suspicious  and  racist.X  of  the  American  people.  For  34  of  the  past 
islation  involving  tax  reform.  Social  Security,  His  rise  on  the  seniority  ladder  is  aided  by  years,  as  I noted  earlier,  the  Democrats 
! Medicare,  welfare  programs  and  a vast  array  the  competitive  nature  of  many  Northern  ®ave  been  the  “majority  party”  in  the  House, 
of  other  domestic  problems  are  referred  to  districts,  where  Democrats  fare  less  well.  IiV  the  present  91st  Congress,  for  example, 
'this  grand  committee.  Mills  is  a legislator  of  Consequently,  Southern  Democrats  generally  are  '‘Democrats”  and  192  “Repub- 

j considerable  ability  and  strong  conservatism,  hostile  to  the  moderately  liberal  cast  of  licabs”  in  the  House.  However,  at  least  60  of 
I At  some  time  or  other,  he  has  voted  against  their  national  party  came  to  dominate  the  the  *43  Democrats  are  opposed  to  the  Demo- 
i Medicare,  minimum  wage,  foreign  aid.  Model  House  power  structure.  It  is  as  if  we  named  cratia  National  Party  platform.  These  60  are 
! Cities,  anti-povferty  funds  and  civil  rights.  George  Wallace  to  head  the  United  States  Southerners  almost  without  exception.  And 
j He  bottled  up  the  surcharge  until  he  torced  Civil  Rights  Commission,  a Democrat  to  there  We  perhaps  ten  John  Lindsay  types 
| the  President  into  agreement  on  a ceiling  head  the  Republican  National  Committee  or  among  the  192  Republicans.  Therefore,  the 
on  domestic  spending,  a deceptive -sounding  someone  who  believes  the  world  is  flat  to  true  equation  on  major  domestic  remedial 
! objective  that  disguised  Its  true  purpose;  head  the  Federal  space  agency.  (Along  their  legislation  is  not  243  Democrats  to  192  Re- 
rather  than  curtailing  or  stretching  out  such  way  to  power,  it  should  be  noted,  the  South-  publicans.  In  fact,  243  Democrats  to  192 
expenditures  as  postponable  military  con-  erners  have  the  assistance  of  the  “dough-  Republicans.  In  fact,  193  members  are  gen- 
struction,  civil  public  works  and  highway  faces” — Northern  men  with  political  appe-  eraBf  iu  favor  of  progress  and  242  are  usually 
construction,  Mills  assured  slashes  in  the  tites  rather  than -eonvictions — elected  from  Opposed.  Consequently,  the  Southerners 
newer,  innovative  programs  designed  to  solve  rotten  districts  in  ^i^**still  maintain  a balance  of  power  in  those 

the  problems  of  our  cities.  other  large  cities.  Both  typescSHT^T^'the  dozen  or  so  hotly  contested  domestic  legisla- 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  oh  Com-  House  to  feast  on  the  spoils.  They  don’t  give  tive  rows  that  erupt  during  each  session  of 
mittees,  composed  of  the  15  Democrats  on  a damn  about  issues.)  Congress.  Their  pivotal  position  is  being 

Ways  and  Means,  Mills  also  occupies  a power-  Occasionally,  an  aspiring  Southern  Demo-  eroded,  but  it  still  often  thwarts  the  national, 
ful  Democratic  Party  position  in  the  House,  crat  lets  slip  his  masks  in  this  farce.  Both  as  opposed  to  the  regional,  interest. 

Until  this  year,  when  a Small  halter  was  Albert  Watson  of  South  Carolina  and  John  This  ratio  is  reflected  within  the  key  corn- 
placed  on  it,  this  committee  had,  without  Bell  Williams  of  Mississippi,  for  example  mittees  as  well.  Usually,  the  gutting  of  bills 
restraint,  assigned  all  other  Democrats  to  supported  the  Republican  Presidential  can-  aid  the  poor  and  mistreated  takes  place 
seats  on  the  other  permanent  committees  of  didate,  Barry  Goldwater,  in  1964.  Their  ac-  beyond  the  glare  of  publicity,  behind  the 
the  House.  Southern  Democrats — actually,  tions.were  so  blatant  that  a thin  majority  of  closed  doors  of  the  committee  room.  The 
“Republicans  with  Southern  accents”--  have,  House  Democrats,  In  caucus,  was  able  to  strip  truncated  bill  then  comes  to  the  floor— where 
until  recently,  been  a mgijbrity  on  this  key  them  of  their  accumulated  seniority.  Watson  it  is  very  difficult  to  restore  the  lost  features. 
Committee  on  Committees,  Over  the  years,  then  showed  his  true  colors.  He  resigned  his  The  condition  of  committee  appointments 
this  custom  has  enabled  Southerners— many  seat  in  the  House  returned  to  South  Carolina,  has  two  faces,  actually.  One  aspect  is  pack- 
of  whom  are  able  men  of  great  integrity,  but  ran  as  a Republics, n for  the  seat  he  had  just  ing  a committee,  so  that  humane  legis- 
virtually  all  of  whom  are  stuck  to  the  segre-  vacated  and  was  elected.  He  still  sits  as  a Re-  lation  does  not  get  a fair  chance  to  be  con- 
gationist  flypaper — to  rise  to  head  the  major  publican  in  the  House.  Williams,  a much  sidered.  The  second  aspect  is  equally  disas- 
legislative  committees  and  key  subcommit-  more  senior  member  of  the  House,  would  now  trous  to  fairness  and  justice.  Certain  House 
| tees  within  these  full  committees.  Evlefc  this  be  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  committees,  as  in  the  Senate,  have  become 
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- ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I offer  a privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
770)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  770 

Resolved , That  Philip  M.  Crane,  of  Illi- 
nois, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADMINISTRATION’S  MARITIME 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  ,a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  implement  President  Nixon’s  proposed 
10-year  program  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

I want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  cosponsored  by  35  members  of  my 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  as  well  as  myself.  It  is  also 
cosponsored  by  a number  of  Congress- 
men who  are  not  members  of  my  com- 
mittee but  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  This 
includes  the  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  , and 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

The  fact  that  many  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  joined  together  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  is  significant:  It  is 
indicative — especially  of  my  committee — 
of  the  bipartisan,  cooperative  spirit  with 
which  we  are  attempting  to  reverse  the 
alarming  decline  of  our  maritime  indus- 
try. 

I hope  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
will  now  be  displayed  by  all  segments  of 
the  industry — including  labor  and  man- 
agement— so  that  this  program  can  be 
made  to  work.  I think  the  industry  re- 
alizes that— as  far  as  a maritime  pro- 
gram is  concerned— it  is  “now,  or  never.” 
Everyone  is  going  to  have  to  hitch  in 
his  belt  a few  notches,  arid  be  willing  to 
make  a few  sacrifices. 

When  President  Nixon  first  presented 
his  proposal  for  a long-range  maritime 
program  to  our  committee,  I said  at  the 
time  that  it  was  a good  program,  and  that 
I would  support  it. 

The  President  first  presented  that  pro- 
gram to  Congress  October  23, 1969.  When 
the  implementing  legislation  did  not  soon 
follow,  I became  naturally  concerned 
about  the  time  lag.  I,  therefore,  an- 
nounced on  December  11,  that  my  com- 
mittee would  begin  a series  of  com- 
prehensive hearings  in  January  1970  on  a 
total  maritime  program.  In  that  hearing 
schedule,  I included  a number  of  sub- 
jects which  are  not  considered  in  the 
President’s  program.  Among  these  are 
the  Jones  Act,  passenger  ships,  induce- 
ment for  ship  construction  in  the  do- 
mestic trades,  an  independent  maritime 


agency  bill,  nuclear  potential,  and  so 
forth.  These  matters  are  important  and, 

I think  should  be  included  in  a compre- 
hensive maritime  program. 

The  schedule  of  hearings  already  an- 
nounced were  based  on  the  assumption 
that  we  would  have  in  hand  by  the  time 
the  hearings  commenced  the  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  administration 
to  implement  the  President’s  long-range 
maritime  program.  Accordingly,  I do  not 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  reprogram 
our  hearings  to  take  account  of  the 
administration’s  legislative  recommen- 
dations. I am  confident  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  spokesmen  for  the  Govern- 
ment agencies,  industry,  and  labor  we 
can  complete  the  hearings  in  all  the  sub- 
ject areas  I have  proposed  within  the 
time  frame  I suggested. 

I want  to  congratulate  President  Nixon: 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; and  Andrew  E.  Gibson,  Maritime 
Administrator.  They  have  kept  their 
word  and  presented  America  with  a new 
hope  for  its  ailing  maritime  industry.  I 
hope  Congress  will  give  it  the  support  it 
deserves.  

MIDDLE  EAST  CONFLICT 

(MrT- McKNEALLY^  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I rise 
seriously  to  question  a policy  being  pur- 
sued by  the  State  Department  and  the 
administration.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
long,  drawn  out  period  leading  to  ne- 
gotiations following  the  6-day  war  in 
1967  between  the  Arabs  and  the  State 
of  Israel  should  be  culminating  in  the 
way  they  are.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  two  parties 
were  informed  by  our  country  that  Israel 
should  withdraw  to  the  Egyptian  border 
of  1967.  Now  we  are  informed  that  Israel 
is  to  withdraw  to  the  Jordanian  border 
with  minimal  changes.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  this  policy  is  based  upon  a calcula- 
tion which  works  to  the  detriment  of  our 
friends  and  will  lead,  if  it  has  not  already 
done  so,  to  a further  unsettling  of  the 
situation  bedeviling  the  Middle  Easri 

Israel  won  the  1967  war.  It  threw  its 
own  soldiers  into  the  fight.  In  a period 
of  6 heroic  days,  they  redeemed  again 
their  right  to  exist  as  a nation.  The  issue 
was  simple  enough — whether  Israel  was 
to  remain  a sovereign  state  or  was  to  be 
obliterated.  In  1948,  within  11  hours 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  the  United  States 
recognized  Israel’s  sovereignty.  From 
that  day  on,  it  has  been  understood  by 
all  people  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  would  he  in  pursuance  of  its 
original  show  of  friendship  and  support. 

Over  the  years  the  American  people  of 
all  faiths  and  nationalities  have  visited 
Israel  and  acclaimed  the  strength  of  its 
spirit  and  its  stability.  Time  after  time 
that  spirit  has  been  tested  by  the  Arabs 
and  time  after  time  that  spirit  has  not 
once  been  broken.  It  can,  however,  be 
broken  by  such  behavior  as  we  are  wit- 
nessing in  the  present  attempts  at  nego- 
tiations. , ... 

I might  say  to  you,  in  addition,  that 


all  of  this  is  leading  to  the  Americani- 
zation of  the  negotiations  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  I warn  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  lead  to  another  Americanized  con- 
flict. As  the  political  settlement  of  1957 
led  to  another  war,  so  will  this  settlement 
as  proposed  lead  to  a conflict  of  im- 
mense proportions.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  serve  the  interest  of  all  and  that 
is  to  bring  the  parties  to  the  conflict  in 
1967  and  the  conflicts  before  that  to  the 
negotiating  table.  Israel  ran  its  war— it 
can  run  its  diplomacy. 

I spoke  above  of  a calculation.  That 
calculation  is  simply  this.  By  concessions 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  expected  that 
we  shall  appease  them,  and  perhaps 
neutralize  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East. 

I am  net  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which 
Russia  has  armed  the  Arab  nations  fol- 
lowing their  disastrous  defeat  in  1967. 

I am  net  unaware  of  their  rising  power 
in  the  Middle  Eart,  but  I submit  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  this  House  that  the 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  transcends  their  present  in- 
volvement with  the  Arabs  and  even  su- 
persedes their  hostility  to  the  State  of 
Israel 

The  Soviets  are  working  on  a global 
scheme.  If  they  can  subvert  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  subdue  and  destroy  Israel,  they 
will  have  reached  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  control  of  everything  that  touches 
it.  One  arm  of  the  pincers  movement  will 
be  secure.  The  other  arm  at  this  moment 
is  strengthening  rather  successfully,  it 
appears  to  me,  through  the  Southeast  of 
Asia  and  the  heart  of  South  Vietnam. 
If  we  pursue  the  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  that  seems  to  be  developing,  we  will 
have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 

Forget  if  you  .will,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strong  sentiments  of  sympathy,  of  soli- 
darity, of  confidence  and  of  faith  that 
many  of  us  have  for  Israel.  Forget  its  ca- 
pacity to  be  born,  its  strength  to  live,  its 
strength  to  dream,  its  struggle  to  teach 
its  children  the  traditions,  the  aspira- 
tions, and  the  realities  of  an  ancient 
faith.  Forget  if  you  will  the  thrust  which 
resulted  in  Israel’s  birth.  Israel  came 
about  after  World  War  n largely  because 
an  ancient  people  were  nearly  destroyed 
in  Europe.  They  were  disappointed  when 
other  people  who  might  have  helped 
turned  and  looked  the  other  way. 

The  Jews  were  lonely  during  those 
years  because  of  the  faults  of  other  men. 
For  Heaven’s  sake,  do  not  make  the  Jews 
of  Israel  lonely  again.  The  very  basis  of 
our  policy  should  be  to  keep  this  one 
democratic  state  in  the  Middle  East 
alive.  If  we  cannot  keep  it  alive  out  of 
compassion  and  friendship,  let  us  keep  it 
alive  because  of  our  own  selfish  self-in- 
terest. No  matter  what  we  forget,  let  us 
not  forget  that  Israel  is  the  bastion,  on 
a far  away  shore,  of  Western  values. 
Western  culture,  and  free  men.  If  this 
Nation  forgets  that,  it  will  have  aban- 
doned a primary  of  its  own  existence. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  as 
we  understand  it  needs  immediate  re- 
vamping. Any  policy  concerning  the 
Middle  East  must  be  based  upon  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  upholding  the  State  of  Israel 
as  the  only  bastion  of  freedom  in  that 
area  and  the  only  light  in  a darkening 
world. 
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PEACE  IN  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  KING  asked  ai&l  was  given  per- 
! mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
{ point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
I gentleman  from  New  JYork  (Mr.  Mc- 
| Kneally)  . I,  too,  am  grpitly  disturbed  by 
| the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
j Mr.  Rogers,  in  attempting  to  dictate 
peace  terms  to  the  sovereign  state  of 
Israel.  The  result  of  his  latest  press  re- 
! leases  has  been  to  send  a shiver  pf  fear 
| down  the  backs  of  all  of  us  who  have  long 
■ supported  Israel.  We  must  not  yield  to 
Soviet  influence.  We  must  not  become 
| intrapped  by  Soviet  schemes.  Russia  is 
j not  our  friend;  Israel  is. 

Earlier  this  session,  I introduced  House 
Resolution  234,  which  calls  upon  and 
I urges  the  President  arcjpng  other  things 
to  bring  about  direct  negotiations  be- 
| tween  Israel  and  the  JJab  States.  This 
j must  be  done.  Israel  won  the  war;  it  can 
and  must  be  allowed  to  negotiate  its  own 
!peace. 

House  Resolution  234  reads  as  follows: 

H.  Res. 


for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

- ^1^^N£3®EIN;:;m£: Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McKneally)  this  morning. 


MUSEUM  OP  HISTORY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  material.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
voted  at  its  meeting  on  November  5, 1969, 
to  request  that  the  Congressional 
Regents  introduce  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  pavilions  as  addi- 
tions to  the  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  including  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  spect  Citations  and  ^11  other 
work  incidental  thereto.  _ \ 

A^a  member  cf  the  Board  of  Regents, 

^rVj.vWK/WA,fc4V*Vli.  JS  AVtUUO  UO  AVUUnOi  ^ pomiplying  ’vith  that  request  today.  inucni;aii»  sum  meir  meas  or 

H.  Res.  2$4  /The  Board  of  B^egents  has  prepared  the  have  helped  shape  and  cement  a 

Whereas  an  internal  Mjddle  East  conflict  /oll°wing  Statement  of  justification  for  munl£>T* 
inherently  endangers  the  peace  and  well-  /the  legislation:  A scholarly  effort 

being  of  the  world  comihunity  of  nations;  f JutwBpmA®s©N  ^ rt  should Jbe  noted  that  the  Bicentennial 

Whereas  an  open  door  in  the  Middle  East  J The  National  Museum  of  Historv  and  ^lions  Promise  riot  only  an  effort  in  bricks 

for  — — 


trials,  and  fheir  character  The  tiieme  wqpld 
be  the  distinctive  immigrant  experience  of 
each  period  of  American  history  and  of  each 
part  of  the  country. 

Topical  exhibits  would  illuminate  the  rise 
of  American  civilization,  emphasizing  the 
contributions  of  all  the  different  ethnic 
groups:  political  Institutions  and  law  in- 
fluenced by  other  nations;  technology,  from 
English  factory  organizations  to  Dutch  dia- 
mond cutting;  the  scientific,  agricul  tural  and 
mathematical  contributions  of  the  Germans. 
Danish,  Swiss  and  Italians,  and  the  many 
contributions  of  various  peoples  to  American 
religion,  art,  architecture,  education,  science 
sports  and  other  fields. 

THE  SECOND  PAVILION 

The  present  Museum  will  continue  to  show 
the  achievements  of  America:  what  the 
American  people  have  accomplished  together, 
from  folk  art  to  physics  to  human  rights. 

The  second  pavilion  will  provide  the  final 
phase  of  the  Museum’s  Bicentennial  presen- 
tation: “A  Nation  to  the  Nations.”  Its  goal- 
to  trace  the  influence  of  America  on  the 
world:  the  shaping  power  of  our  thought, 
industry  and  politics  upon  the  world. 

A -final  segment  of  this  pavilion,  entitled 
“Toward  World  Community,”  will  show  how 
Americans  and  their  ideas  of  cooperation 
have  helped  shape  and  cement  a world  com- 


tegrity  which  such  status  entails; 

Whereas  many  thousands  lost  their  lives  in 
the  recent  Middle  East  conflict;  and 
Whereas  it  is  essential  to  avoid  repeating 
the  mistakes  of  1956  whichled  to  the  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  in  1967:  Now,  therefore,  be 

! Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the;  House 
bf  Representatives  that  permanent  p^ace  In 
[the  Middle  East  can  he  achieved  only  if — 

I (1)  the  existence  and  sovereignty  o|  Israel 
Is  acknowledged  by  the  Arab  nations; 
j (2)  freedom  of  passage  In  the  Suez  Canal 
Bnd  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  Is  guaranteed  not 
Only  to  Israel  but  to  all  nations; 

| (3)  final  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of 

the  State  of  Israel  is  mad§  and  such  boun- 
daries are  acknowledged  by  the  Arab  nations; 
i (4)  effective  restrictions jayre  imposed  upon 
the  flow  of  arms  into  the  Middle  East  from 
(other  members  of  the  world,  community; 

; (5)  all  nations  address  themselves,  to  a 

fnal  and  equitable  solution  of  the  rjefugee 
roblem  in  the  Middle  East;  and  be  it  further 
! Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  order  that  lasting  peace  may  be 
established  in  the  Middle  East,  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  - j 
: (1)  to  use  all  diplomatic  resources  {at  his 
command,  including  our  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  to  work  for  the  accomplish  - 
ment  of  the  five  aforementioned  objectives 
^nd  • f 

j (2)  to  oppose,  as  a precondition  tjo  the 
discussion  and  negotiation  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned five  objectives,  the  relinquishment  by 
Israel  of  territories  possessed  at  the  time  the 
cease-fire  was  effectuated,  and 
j (3)  to  oppose  ah  imposed  settlement  Either 
upon  Israel  or  the  Arab  Spies,  and  j 
! (4)  to  use  every  available  means  to  bring 
through  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and.  the  Arab  States,  the  consumma- 
tion of  permanent  peace  treaties. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


^.»R4vr4s  SSI  austSaS:  s 


^®§t  this  Museum,  which  has  far  surpassed 
all  expectations  in  its  popularity  and  in  de- 
mands upb»  4ts  resources,  is  already  inade- 
quate to  accommc  date  the  increased  num- 
bers of  visitors  and'^Q  display  to  best  advan- 
tage its  historical  resources.  Unless  action  is 
taken  Immediately  to  fit  tlm  Museum  for  its 
role  in-  the  Bicentennial,  the  Museum  may 
prove  unable  to  make  the  contribution  the 
occasion  demands.  \ 

INCREASED  VISITORS,  LIMITED  SPACE 

The  number  of  visitors  to  NMHT  is  in- 
creasing steadily,  even  without  the  Bicen- 
tennial. In  1967,  for  example,  the  number  of 
visitors  to  NMHT  was  nearly  six  million.  The 
year  1976  will  bring  much  larger  numbers  to 
the  Mall  and  to  the  Museum.  f- 

Exhibit  space  in  NMHT  is  already  scarce. 
Tfie  historical  collections  are  growing  and 
special  acquisitions  of  historical  artifacts 
will  be  a part  of  the  Museum’s  Bicentennial 
preparations.  If  the  Museum  is  to  fulfill  its 
education  role,  to  make  a coherent  and  com- 
prehensive statement  about  trie,  growth  of 
the  United  States  it  must  now  construct  ap- 
propriate exhibit  space. 

To  accommodate  new  permanent  exhibits 
and  to  handle  an  unprecedented  influx  of 
Bicentennial  visitors,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution proposes  that  two  Bicentennial  pa- 
vilions be  added  to  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology. 

THE  BICENTENNIAL  PAVILIONS 

The  Bicentennial  Pavilions  will  become  the 
focus  of  a.  great  effort" of  research  to  interpret 
the  first  200  years,  of  the  United  States.  Long 
after  1976,  they-  will  be  the  scene  of  impor- 
tant educational  presentations  revealing  the 
special  International  nature  of  America’s  his- 
tor>— 

' As  proposed,  the  two  Pavilions  will,  with 
the  present  museum,  provide  a three-part 
complex  in  trie  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology. 

THE  FIR3T  PAVILION 

The  first  pavilion,  “A  Nation  Prom  the  Na- 
tions, will  present  the  people  who  have 


important  scholarly  activity. 

As  Secretary  Ripley  has  said: 

“We  have  failed  to  give  the  true  historical 
picture,  to  describe  the  whole  panorama,  of 
our  cultures.  Young  people  representing 
Negroes,  Indians,  Spanish,  Chinese.  Japanese 
and  other  subcultures  are  not  given  the  evi- 
dence that  they  are  part  of  the  stream  of 
history  of  .the  United  States  with  a noble 
past,  a vital  present,  and  an  unlimited  fu- 
ture. If  our  Institution  is  to  play  a valid  role 
in  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  1976,  we  should  be  prepared  to  correct 
what  is  in  effect  a series  of  oversights  in  his- 
tory, the  history  of  our  country  and  of  the 
multiplicity  of  our  people.” 

To  this  end,  the  Pavilion  project  will  call 
upon  many  of  the  nation’s  greatest  scholars 
as  consultants.  The  Smithsonian  hopes  that 
such  eminent  social  historians  as  Oscar 
Handlin,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  John  Hope 
Franklin,  Oscar  Lewis.  Richard  Hofstadter, 
and  others,  will  contribute  to  the  Biscenten- 
nlal  Pavilion  effort. 

The  paucity  of  scholarship  both  in  immi- 
gration-history and  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can influence  abroad  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  promote  a deeper  and  wider  discovery  and 
understanding  of  our  role  in  the  world. 

At  a time  when  our  nation  is  preoccupied 
with  its  internal  divisions,  when  we  are 
tempted  to  identify  "minority”  status  with 
poverty  and  inequality,  the  Pavilions  will 
channel  our  concern  into  a broad  humanistic 
pride.  They  will  remind  all  Americans  that 
our  "minorities”  are  the  symbol  of  our  pecu- 
liar strength  and  of  our  ties  to  all  mankind. 

COST 

Each  pavilion  will  provide  approximately 
25,000  square  feet  of  additional  floor  space. 
Design,  construction,  site  improvements  and 
completion  of  interior  furnishings  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  $6,000,000. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  15420 

A bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  pa- 
vilions as  additions  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  including  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  and 
all  other  work  incidental  thereto 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Waited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, , That  the 
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Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  have  pre- 
pared drawings  and  specifications  for  and  to 
construct  suitable  pavilions  as  additions  to 
the  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  at  14th  Street  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  (with 
requisite  equipment)  for  the  use  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution^  to  be  used  for  spe- 
cial exhibits  in  support  of  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  thereafter 
for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
at  a cost  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  preparation  of  said  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  the  design  and  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  and  all  work  incidental 
thereto  may  be  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Regents.  ‘ \ 

Sec.  3,  That  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  Provided , That  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose,  except  such  part  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  connection  with  this  project, 
may  be  transferred  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  performance  of  the 
work:  Provided  further , when  so  specified 
in  the  pertinent  appropriation  act,  that 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  authori- 
zation are  available  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation. 


VETERANS’  ADMINISTRATION’S 

MEDICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  VET- 
ERANS 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  President  in  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures in  all  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  he  has  shown  his  concern 
for  the  medical  care  of  our  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans  by  recently  authorizing 
1*500  additional  full-time  employees  for 
the  Veterans’  Administration,  Moreover, 
83  percent  of  these  employees  were  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  the  hospital  and 
medical  program. 

Despite  this  action  by  the  President, 
and  other  significant  developments,  .cer- 
tain news  items  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  days  in  newspapers,  and  which 
have  been  highlighted  in  natiqjpl  TV 
news  programs  fail  to  present  all  oi  the 
facts  regarding  the  Veterans’  Adminis- 
tration’s medical  care  program  for 
veterans. 

I am  concerned  that  the  general  pub- 
lic, and,  more  importantly,  our  young 
Vietnam  veterans  may  come  to  the  belief 
that  the  Veterans’  Administration  is 
neither  capable  nor  much  concerned 
about  providing  proper  hospital  care  for 
these  younger  veterans.  Such  a conclu- 
sion would  be  entirely  erroneous.  This 
Congress,  the  Veterans’  Administration 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
are  equally  determined  to  provide — and 
are  hot  providing — outstanding  medical 
Care  which  the  Nation’s  veterans  have 
most  assuredly  earned  and  deserve. 

I am  informed  by  high  officials  of  the 
Veterans’  Administration  that  these  are 
the  facts. 

Some  reports  infer  that  “an  ava- 
lanche” of  Vietnam  veterans  are  seeking 


Veterans*  Administration  hospital  treat- 
ment, but  that  Veterans’  Administration 
facilities  cannot  provide  the  necessary 
beds.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  These  reports  overstate  the  de- 
mand, and  underestimate  the  Veterans’ 
Administration’s  capacity  for  meeting 
the  demand  that  actually  exists. 

Vietnam  veterans  have  full  and  equal 
eligibility  for  Veterans’  Administration 
hospital  care  with  Veterans  of  all  other 
wars.  An  accurate  measure  of  the  present 
demand  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
of  some  86,000  patients  in  the  Veterans’ 
Administration’s  166  hospitals  at  this 
very  moment,  fewer  than  6,000  are  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  In  the  past  fiscal  year, 
of  the  more  than  800,000  Veterans’  Ad- 
ministration patients  treated,  only  44,- 
000 — or  'slightly  more  than  5 percent— 
were  Vietnam  veterans  who  required  hos- 
pitalization. 

Based  on  experience  to  date,  the  total 
of  Vietnam  veterans  requiring  treatment 
probably  will  reach  about  60,000  in  this 
fiscal  year,  and  the  Veterans’  Adminis- 
tration has  the  capacity  to  meet  the 
gradually  increasing  hospitalization 
needs  of  our  younger  veterans.  Thanks  in 
large  part  to  farsighted  legislation  initi- 
ated by  our  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans’ Affairs,  plus  constantly  improving 
treatment  methods,  the  Veterans’  Ad- 
ministration is  treating  more  than  150,- 
000  additional  patients  than  it  could 
accommodate  a decade  ago. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  appro- 
priations bill  recently  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident includes  $1.5  billion  for  medical 
care — the  highest  sum  devoted  to  this 
purpose  in  the  history  of  the  Veterans’ 
Administration,  The  amount  is  about 
$68  million  over  last  year’s  appropria- 
tions, and  more  than  $180  million  in  ex- 
cess of  amounts  available  in  the  1968 
fiscal  year. 

Although  much  has  been  said  about 
the  inadequacy  of  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion hospital  staffs,  the  staffing  ratio 
between  medical  employees  and  patients 
Is  constantly  improving.  The  ratio  for 
all  types  of  Veterans’  Administration  hos- 
pitals in  this  fiscal  year  is  about  127  em- 
ployees for  each  100  patients.  The  ratio 
was  121  to  100  last  year;  117  to  100  the 
year  before,  and  only  104  to  100  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  physicians  are 
leaving  the  Veterans’  Administration  pro- 
gram in  disproportionate  numbers.  This 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  statistics. 
As  of  September  30,  1969,  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  had  4,954  full-time  phy- 
sicians— including  799  hard-to-get  psy- 
chiatrists. Tl^ls  is  190  more  doctors  than 
VA  had  just  6 months  earlier,  including 
26  more  psychiatrists. 

Many  of  the  critics  who  mistakenly 
claim  that  physicians  are  not  attracted 
to  the  Veterans’  Administration  medical 
program,  infer  that  this  has  occurred 
principally  because  of  a major  reduction 
in  medical  research  and  medical  educa- 
tion and  training  funds.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  now 
has  a medical  research  budget  of  $57.6 
million,  which  is  20  percent  higher  than 
last  year,  and  26  percent  higher  than 
the  year  before— and  is  currently  funding 
the  medical  education  and  training  pro- 


grams at  an  all-time  high  level  of  $87 
million,  a sum  $11.4  million  higher  than 
the  year  before. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  was  loading  its  psychi- 
atric patients  with^chemicals  and,  thus 
was  dooming  young  Vietnam  veterans 
to  perpetual  stays  in  mental  hospitals. 

The  psychotropic  drugs  now  used 
throughout  the  medical  world,  have 
nearly  doubled  the  turnover  of  mental 
patients  in  all  mental  hospitals.  The  Vet- 
erans’ Administration,  through  its  co- 
operative studies,  has  scientifically  estab- 
lished the  proper  use  of  these  drugs.  As 
a result,  the  Veterans’  Administration 
monthly  turnover  of  psychiatric  patients 
in  the  past  fiscal  year  was  18.4  percent. 
The  turnover  was  15.4  percent  the  year 
before,  and  was  12.7  percent  and  10.6 
percent  in  the  2 years  before  that.  In 
fiscal  year  1950— before  the  Veterans’ 
Administration’s  pioneering  work  with, 
these  drugs — the  turnover  rate  was  only 
5.3  percent. 

I want  to  assure  our  Vietnam  veterans 
and  the  American  people  that  the  Na- 
tion’s veterans  now  have,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  finest  medical  care 
possible  in  our  Veterans’  Administration 
hospitals.  I also  know  that  no  one  is  more 
determined  that  this  should  be  so  than 
President  Nixon  and  his  administration. 

ft\V>  

AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  FAILS  TO  SERVE  PEACE 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I believe 
that  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  is  play- 
ing a very  dangerous  game  in  the* policy 
he  has  assumed  in  the  Middle  East,  par- 
ticularly the  policy  he  has  proposed  for 
the  solution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  problem. 

I believe  the  Secretary  is  totally  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  there  is  a whole 
new  problem  in  the  Middle  East  since  the 
Soviet  Union  has  come  into  the  Middle 
East  and  has  moved  in  on  that  situation. 

I believe  the  policy  of  parity  in  arms  in 
the  Middle  East  which  this  country  has 
followed  for  many  years  is  no  longer 
realistic  when  we  consider  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  given  Egypt  960  jet  fighters 
and  has  given  the  Syrians  460  jet  fighters 
and  has  rearmed  completely  the  Arab 
armies  and  is  now  stirring  up  aggression 
in  the  Middle  East. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  folly  for  our  State 
Department  to  fail  to  see  that,  unless  we 
give  Israel  the  kind  of  arms  she  needs  to 
defend  herself  and  to  have  a balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  we  are  actually 
inviting  a major  disaster  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

I was  astounded  to  hear  tbe  Secretary 
now  is  suggesting  an  imposition  of  terms 
on  Israel  which  neither  Israel  nor  the 
Arab  States  have  had  anything  to  say 
about.  We  remember  well  the  result  of 
Yalta  and  we  remember  well  the  result 
of  the  other  international  agreements 
where  the  major  powers  have  tried  to 
determine  the  destinies  of  small  coun- 
tries, and  we  know  what  happens. 

I suggest  Mr.  Rogers  seriously  recon- 
sider his  policy  and  that  Mr.  Rogers 
> 
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indeed  move  in  the  direction  of  forcing 
ae  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  to  sit  down 
and  work  this  problem  ouTfor  themsel  ves. 
There  are  those  who  My  the  Israelis 
re  the  aggressors.  I tlffik  we  have  to 
iderstand  what  the  situation  is.  Here  is 
a)  nation  of  2.5  million  feople  gallantly 
and  heroically  and  valiantly  trying  to 
tern  the  tide  of  100  million  whose  leaders 
Ave  publicly  stated  they  will  not  rest 
t’ntil  Israel  is  driven  into  the  sea.  So 
Israel  cannot  Under  anF  circumstances 
jtermit  any  kind  of  builef  up  of  strex^gth 
anywhere  along  her  maiSj  borders.  The 
moment  she  lets  two  or  three  pockets  of 
strength  build  up,  she  is  through.  So  the 
Israelis  have  had  to  taje  a calculated 
lisk  because  they  are  Jjhting  against 
great  odds.  * . . 

I think  it  is  high  time  that  we  Ameri- 
cans recognize  the  survival  of  a free 
Israel  is  not  a sentimental  journey  for 
Ihe  Jewish  people  aloneTmt  it  is  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  Wilted  States. 

What  happens  in  the  Middle  East  may 
very  well  control  and  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  this  world.  ThereTs  an  old  saving 
that  he  who  controls  Africa  controls  the 
world.  The  rich  natural  Sources  of  that 
i African  Continent  have  always  been  the 
great  ambition  of  the  Soviet  Union.  X ittle 
Israel  alone  stands  today  in  the  way  of 
i;he  complete  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Middle  Eas|;, 

So  I say,  Mr.  Speak#,  it  is  aMVe 
x>licy  Mr.  Rogers  is  fold  wing  today.  I 
1 relieve  the  United  S tat#  ought  to  pub- 
licly declare  that  the  survival  of  Israel 
s in  the  highest  interests  of  the  United 
;3tates  and  of  all  free  fSitions,  arid  act 
accordingly.  If  Israel  needs  200  Phantom 
jets,  give  her  260  Phantom  jets  to  tnain- 
tairi  peace.  The  only  wty  we  will  have 
peace  in  the  Miiddle  Eajfis  to  let  Israel 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  herself.  If 
we  forget  this  nation  we  will  see  the 
Soviet  Union  dominatpig  the  Middle 
East,  dominating  Southeast  Asia,  and 
dominating  Europe.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  is  coming  unless  we  act  de- 
cisively. "I 

That  is  why  I say  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  State  Department  Is  on 
a collision  course  in  the  SEddle  East.  Two 
objectives  are  the  motivation  which  may 
lead  to  a point  of  no  return:  first  the 
desire  to  appease  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
hope  that  by  such  appeasement  the  So- 
viet Union  will  reciprocate  by  attempt- 
ing to  gain  concessions  ft>r  us  from  Hanoi 
and  second,  the  desire  by  the  United 
States  to  regain  the  lost  amity  once  en- 
joyed in  her  relationship  with  the  &rab 
nations.  Both  attempts  are  pregnant  with 
danger  for  the  United  States.  The  le  isons 
of  Yalta  should  have  ffiught  our  State 
Department  that  the  appeasement’ of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  only  bring  tragedy  in  its 
wake.  Because  of  its  present  involvement 
with  Communist  ChinaHie  Soviet  Union 
may  give  the  impressioffthat  she  is  will- 
ing to  abandon  her  C®munist  expan- 
sionism in  exchange  fBr  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  UnitecT  States.  This  is 
sheer  hypocrisy.  There  fila  better  way  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Jemonstrate  her 
peaceful  intentions : By  allowing  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  to 
hold  free  elections.  I sfin  sure  that  the 
United  States  would  applaud  suchjactioi 
and  offer  many  concrete  acts  of  friend 


ship  once  that  is  done.  But  not  until  such 
time  ought  we  to  rely  on  Soviet  promises. 

The  desire  to  regain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Arab  States  is  commendable. 
The  United  State  should  attempt  to 
achieve  friendly  relations  with  all  na- 
tions. But  at  what  cost?  How  is  one  to 
measure  friendly  relations?  And  with 
whom  do  we  seek  friendly  relations — 
with  the  people  of  the  Arab  States  or 
with  their  dictators?  Are  we  attempt- 
ing to  appease  Nasser?  If  we  are,  then 
I hold  that  the  American  people  ought 
to  be  appraised  of  that  fact.  In  my  opin- 
ion, appeasement  is  a mistaken  policy.  A 
man  who  sees  war  as  the  only  solution 
to  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
my  idea  of  a man  in  whom  the  American 
people  should  have  trust  and  confidence. 
By  contrast,  how  does  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Israel  state  her  case? 

Mrs.  Golda  Meir  declared: 

We  have  decided,  that  as  far  as  it  lies 
within  our  power,  ZMd  to  the  extent  that  it 
depends  on  us  this  is  going  to  be  the  last  war 
that  will  be  fought  between  the  Arab  States 
and  us.  We  don’t  ask  them  for  a love  declara- 
tion but  that  they  must  acquiesce  to  our 
existence  in  the  area.  They  will  be  there  for- 
ever. We  ask  them  lx>  live  with  us  in  peace — * 
for  our  part,  in  cooperation. 

Any  concessions  made  to  Nasser  will 
not  be  interpreted  by  anyone  as  a vic- 
tory for  us.  It  will,  in  deed  and  in  fact, 
be  a defeat  for  the  United  States  and  a 
victory  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  problems  of  the  Middle  East  can 
be  solved  only  when  the  principals  them- 
selves are  made  to  sit  down  at  the  con- 
ference table.  I am  sure  the  Israelis 
would  not  object,  no  matter  what  the 
shape  of  the  table  may  be.  Instead  of 
pressuring  the  Israelis,  as  is  now  being 
done,  the  United  States  would  do  well 
to  take  a more  positive  stand  on  the  side 
of  Israel,  not  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

GI  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER..  Under  a previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized 
for  5 minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I deplore 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  failed  to  take 
final  action  oh  a broader  veterans’  edu- 
cation benefit  bill  this  year.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  action  on  an  increased 
GI  education  bill  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business  when  the  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  increases  being 
proposed  are  inadequate,  because  they 
fall  far  short  of  today’s  realities.  The 
House  passed  a 30-percent  hike,  raising 
benefits  from  $130  to  $170  monthly. 
However,  the  Senate  passed  the  Yar- 
borough-Cranston  bill,  similar  to  my 
own  proposal,  providing  for  a 50-percent 
boost  to  $190  monthly.  The  difference 
must  now  be  reconciled  by  a Senate- 
House  conference,  which  I hope  will 
swiftly  be  convened  when  Congress  re- 
turns. 1 

Another  major  difference  in  the  bills 
passed  by  both  houses,  was  that  the 
Senate  passed  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  Cranston,  which  I sponsored 
action  in  the  House,  setting  up  a PREP  pro- 
gram, a remedial  education  incentive 


effort  to  encourage  more  Vietnam  GI’s 
to  use  their  educational  benefits.  The 
House  failed  to  act  on  this  amendment. 

Indecision  on  this  matter  of  GI  bene- 
fits vitally  affects  the  Nation’s  future. 
GI  education  costs  should  be  considered 
a part  of  the  cost  of  waging  war.  I do  not 
hear  anyone  asking  that  we  skimp  in 
the  cost  of  weapons  to  help  our  men 
defend  themselves. 

In  June  of  1944  this  Nation  under- 
took a bold  new  commitment  In  the 
area  of  veterans’  benefits  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  Among  other  provisions,  this 
act,  popularly  known  as  the  GI  bill, 
established  a program  to  help  returning 
war  veterans  obtain  an  education. 

The  response  to  this  program  was  im- 
mediate and  immense.  More  than  half 
of  the  15  million  veterans  returning  from 
service  in  World  War  H took  advantage 
of  it  to  further  their  education.  Under 
a similar  program  enacted  for  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war  period,  another  2.4 
million  ex-servicemen  received  educa- 
tional assistance,  and  the  number  of 
veterans  who  have  participated  in  the 
current  program  for  those  serving  in  the 
post-Korean  period  has  already  passed 
the  million  mark. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  meas- 
ure precisely  the  long-range  effects  of 
these  programs  of  educational  assistance 
for  veterans,  but  we  can,  in  general 
terms,  be  confident  that  every  dollar 
spent  for  such  purposes  is  a dollar  wisely 
invested. 

Education  is  after  all,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said,  “the  most  important 
subject  which  we  as  a people  can  be 
engaged  in.”  We  do,  moreover,  know  that 
on  the  average  the  more  education  an 
individual  receives,  the  higher  his  life- 
time earnings  will  be.  In  a very  real 
sense,  then,  we  may  look  forward  to 
repayment  with  interest  of  whatever  we 
spend  on  veterans’  educational  allow- 
ances in  the  form  of  the  taxes  to  be 
paid  on  incomes  which  might  otherwise 
never  be  earned.  For  this  reason,  failure 
to  maintain  these  educational  allow- 
ances at  a level  which  will  encourage  our 
veterans  to  go  back  to  school  and  enable 
them  to  stay  in  school  would  be  false 
economy,of  the  very  worst  kind. 

& 


CHANGING  POLICY  TOWARD 
MIDDLE  EAST  SOLUTION 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Middle  East  is  a powder  keg 
fused  with  big  power  politics  and  lit  with 
deep  emotional  issues  of  sovereignty  and 
survival.  How  this  problem — this  crisis — 
can  be  resolved  has  troubled  me  for  some 
time.  Every  person  concerned  with  world 
peace  must  think  about  the  Middle  East 
and  the  possible  strains,  conflicts,  and 
destruction  it  can  create  throughout  the 
world. 

Until  now,  my  position  had  been  in  the 
formative  stage.  My  first  appraisal  of  the 
conflict  led  me  to  the  belief  that  the 
United  Nations  must  play  a crucial  role 
along  with  the  big  powers  to  resolve  the 
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problem.  In  this  regard,  I did  not  cospon- 
sor the  many  resolutions  which  advoacted 
direct  talks  between  the  hostile  nations. 

I still  firmly  believe  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  U.N.  and  major  powers  of 
the  world  a true  peace  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  through  these  bodies  that  I am  looking 
for  economic  aid,  refugee  assistance,  and 
a world  leadership  and  guidance  in  ob- 
taining a lasting  peace.  However,  I have 
reevaluated  the  situation  and  now  be- 
lieve and  would  like  to  be  associated  with 
those  who  advocate  that  an  immediate 
end  to  the  continuous  undeclared  war 
can  be  found  in  direct  talks  between  the 
hostile  nations. 

The  reasons  for  my  new  position  are 
multifold.  I have  watched  the  United 
Nations  debate  the  merits  of  the  1967 
war  while  one  nation  became  the  victor. 
This  demonstrated  to  me  the  importance 
of  a preventive  role  of  the  U.N.  and  the 
likelihood  of  its  direct  intervention  in 
another  all-out  war. 

The  problems  in  Vietnam  and  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  present  negotiations 
in  Pans  provide  a good  lesson.  If  we  are 
to  avoid  another  Vietnam,  and  more  de- 
pendent relationships,  we  must  permit 
hostile  nations  to  independently  negoti- 
ate their  own  peace — if  they  are  to  con- 
trol and  operate  their  own  governments. 

I am  greatly  distressed  by  the  recent 
pro- Arab  foreign  policy  statement  by  our 
Secretary  of  State.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  become  a viable  agent  in  the  search 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  we  must 
demonstrate  no  bias  in  our  views  and 
vested  interests.  This  was  not  shown  by 
the  Secretary's  recent  declaration.  The 
huge  arsenal  buildup  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  the  Arab  world  coupled  with  the 
neglect  by  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  Prance  in  the  survival  of  the  only 
democratic  nation  in  the  Middle  East 
produces  great  concern  for  the  real  pros- 
pects of  an  immediate  peace  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  search  for 
that  peace. 

The  answer  to  Middle  East  crisis  must 
be  found  not  in  military  terms,  but  in 
solutions  which  emphasize  peaceful  co- 
existence, recognition  of  the  sovereign- 
ties of  the  area,  and  their  right  to  peace- 
ful existence,  recognition  of  refugee  prob- 
lems and  their  right  to  live,  and  recogni- 
tion of  nonmilitary  expressions  of  hos- 
tility. 

CONGRESSMEN  CALL  ON  PRESI- 
DENT TO  NEGOTIATE  WITH  IN- 
DIAN PEOPLE  ABOUT  ALCATRAZ 

ISLAND 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Alcatraz  Island  long  stands  out 
as  a poignant  symbol  of  our  civilization. 

For  years  it  was  "the  Rock,”  an  im- 
pregnable prison  fortress— its  image  one 
of  solitude,  repression.  Today,  though, 
Alcatraz  begins  to  assume  a new,  more 
positive,  role.  To  American  Indian  people 
a saga  now  taking  place  on  Alcatraz  is  a 
milestone.  It  represents  a real  break- 
out to  them,  an  escape  by  the  Indian 


people  from  a series  of  private  and  public 
binds  imposed  by  our  society. 

Since  early  November — and  in  the  face 
of  persistent  official  harassment — Indian 
people  have  "occupied”  Alcatraz  Island, 
not  as  a conquest,  but  instead  as  a means 
of  pointing  out  the  tragic  place  of  the 
Indian  people  in  this  society.  The  occu- 
pation of  Alcatraz  by  the  Indians  has 
been  a harmless,  yet  effective,  method 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  fact  that  we  have 
neglected  the  cultural  needs  of  today  s 
Indians.  . 

To  date,  government  Indian  policies 
have  been  patronizing,  treating  them  like 
children,  and  further  alienating  the  In- 
dian people  and  destroying  their  rich 
culture.  One  has  only  to  read  recent 
books  by  young  Indians  such  as  Vine 
Deloria  and  Scott  Momday,  and  by  the 
Indians  who  wrote  the  moving  study 
“Our  Brothers’  Keeper”  under  auspices 
of  the  Citizen’s  Advocacy  Center,  to  un- 
derstand the  impact  of  the  Government’s 
futile  attempts  to  assimilate  Indian  peo- 
ple into  the  "mainstream  of  American 
life.”  , . 

Assimilation,  termination,  the  entire 
list  of  Indian  policies  have  failed  misera- 
bly. There  are  more  Indians  in  America 
today  than  ever  before,  we  are  spending 
more  than  ever  on  various  Indian  pro- 
grams; yet,  the  Indian  people  consistenly 
rank  as  the  poorest,  most  illiterate,  short- 
lived and  distant  members  of  our  society. 

Therefore,  Alcatraz  is  critically  impor- 
tant: It  is  a move  by  the  Indian  people 
themselves.  Unfortunately — and  tragic- 
aily___the  Government  has  failed  them. 
Now,  Indians  have  decided  to  peacefully 
take  destiny  into  their  own  hands. 

I view  the  Alcatraz  experience  as  no 
"renegade”  act.  The  island  is  barren, 
crumbling,  isolated,  seemingly  unwanted 
by  the  Government  which  owns  the  prop- 
erty. While  various  proposals  for  the  is- 
land have  been  made  since  the  prison 
was  abandoned,  virtually  all  have  been 
rejected  as  unfeasible  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

I assume  that  had  not  the  Indians 
moved  onto  the  island,  it  would  have  gone 
unused,  unnoticed  for  years.  Over  that 
period,  it  would  be  a continual  cost  for 
the  Government;  but,  while  it  may  be  a 
debit  for  Government,  for  the  Indian 
people  it  poses  many  immediate  benefits. 

On  Alcatraz  the  Indians  are  doing 
something  positive.  They  have  created 
a living  community  on  the  island.  And 
their  future  plans  are  both  feasible  and 
viable.  Instead  of  a casino  or  a gold  rush 
days  exposition,  two  possible  alternative 
suggestions  bantered  about  at  one  time 
or  another  for  Alcatraz,  the  Indian  peo- 
ple envision  using  the  facilities  on  the 
island  to  set  up  a cultural  center  and 
educational  complex. 

Along  with  a surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  I support  the  In- 
dian people  in  their  plans  and  their 
vision.  Three  weeks  ago  I met  with  some 
of  the  Indians  from  Alcatraz— the  group 
is  known  as  the  Alcatraz  relief  fund — 
at  the  American  Indian  Center  in  San 
Francisco,  and  I indicated  that  I would 
do  all  I could  to  help  the  Indian  people 
in  their  efforts  to  gain  title  to  the  island. 


Last  week,  a meeting  was  held  in  my 
Washington  office.  The  relief  fund  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Browning  Pipestem 
of  the  Arnold  & Porter  law  firm,  the 
fund’s  Washington  counsel.  Mr.  Pipe- 
stem  had  just  returned  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  we  discussed  the  current  situ- 
ation on  Alcatraz. 

As  a result  of  that  meeting,  Represent- 
ative Ogden  Reid  and  I decided  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  assist  the  Indian 
people  in  their  plans  to  obtain  title  to 
Alcatraz.  The  language  contained  in  the 
joint  resolution  we  are  introducing  today 
was  approved  at  a meeting  this  past 
weekend  by  the  Indians  on  the  island. 

Now,  Representative  Reid  and  I have 
been  joined  by  nine  of  our  colleagues  to 
sponsor  a House  joint  resolution. 
This  resolution  directs  the  President  to 
initiate  immediate  negotiations  with 
delegated  representatives  of  the  Alcatraz 
relief  fund  and  any  other  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  American  Indian 
community  with  the  objective  of  trans- 
ferring unencumbered  title  in  fee  of 
Alcatraz  Island  to  the  relief  fund  or  any 
other  designated  organization  of  the 
American  Indian  community. 

Joining  with  Mr.  Reid  and  I in  this 
measure  are:  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Shirley  Chisholm,  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  Abner  J.  Mikva, 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Edward  R.  Roybal,  William  F.  Ryan, 
and  Louis  Stokes.  In  addition,  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Rees  expressed  his  wish 
to  be  associated  with  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  is  but  a first  step.  Next 
session  I plan  to  sponsor  a broad  legis- 
lative proposal  aiming  to  establish  Gov- 
ernment-funded, but  Indian-run,  cul- 
tural centers  and  educational  systems 
geared  to  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the 
Indian  people. 

For  too  long,  the  relationship  between 
our  Government  and  the  Indian  people 
has  been  distressingly  dismal.  Alcatraz 
can  be  a significant  turning  point  in  that 
relationship,  and  I pray  that  President 
Nixon  will  begin  these  important  nego- 
tiations as  soon  as  possible. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  BROWN  of  California’s  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks.] 


(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  BROWN  of  California’s  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks.] 


(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  BROWN  of  California’s  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks.] 
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LABOR  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) -1: 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  9,  1969,  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
voted  for  their  international  officers.  In 
an  unprecedented  move,  the  challenger 
for  UMWA  president,  Joseph  A.  Yablon- 
ski,  had  posted  about  2,000  volunteer 
election  observers  at  many  of  the  polls 
j throughout  the  country.  Thus,  he  was' 
able  to  document  many  new  violations  of 
the  UMWA  constitution,  and  the  Labor  - 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act.  Pursuant  to  UffR£)A  requirements, 

! Mr.  Yablonski  invoked  the  union’s  in- 
; ternal  remedies  (fi  December  18,  1969, 
when  he  wrote  tl  the  UMWA  interna- 
tional tellers  and  the  union’s  three  top 
officers,  W.  A.  Biyle,  George  J.  Titler, 
and  John  OwensI  challenging  the  De- 
cember 9 election  and  setting  out  :n  de- 
tail the  grounds  foA  his  challenge.  All  of 
this  material  was  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Some  of  it  had  al- 
| ready  appeared  in  thX  Record — July  is, 
H5955;  July  29,  H6509Aand  December  3, 
HI  1682.  The  rest  of  the  jbi f ormatio n,  in- 
cluding election  day  violations,  I am  in- 
cluding in  today’s  Record.  Seat  ete.rv 
of  Labor  has  authority  under  sectk  n 601 
of  LMRDA  to  make  ah  investigation  in 
connection  with  the  December  9 election. 
As  the  following  documented  informa- 
tion reveals,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  investigate  these  matters. 

I am  cognizant  that  there  are  those 
who  would  prefer  to  forgive  and  forget 
any  election,  once  it  is  over.  I submit  that 
law  and  order  should  not  be  suspended, 
either  during  or  after  an  election  cam- 
paign. We  have  an  obligation  to  insure 
that  the  law  of  the  land  Es  fully  enforced. 
There  follow  the  documents  to  which  I 
have  referred : 

December  18,  1)69. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Boyle,  president;  George  J. 
Titler,  vice  president;  end  John  Owens, 
secretary- treasurer. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Messrs.  Boyle,  Teelsir,  and  Owens  : 
j Section  402  of  the  Labor-Management  Be- 
j porting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  requires 
I that  I Invoke  the  remedies  available  under 
jthe  UMWA  Constitution  prior  to  filing  a 
! complaint  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
J invalidate  the  election  of  December  9. 

| The  UMWA  Constitution  is  not  clear  on 
| what  remedies  are  open  to  me  inside  the 
I Union.  I submit  this  letter  and  the  enclosed 
letter  to  the  International  Tellers  and  ap- 
pendices thereto  and  request  that  they  be 
treated  as  my  effort  to  exhaust  any  and  all 
; available  remedies  within  the  UMWA  \o  in- 
validate the  December  9 ejection  as  violative 
|of  the  UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA,  all 
jas  described  in  massive  detail  in  the  enclosed 
letter  and  appendices. 

I desire  to  present  this  matter  to  the  In- 
ternational Executive  Board  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. Secretary  Owens  has  informed  me  that 
the  Board  would,  be  called  to  consider  my 
letter  concerning  your  financial  peculations. 
Either  at  that  meeting  oar  at  one  specially 
called  to  consider  your  election  violations,  I 
will  present  to  the  International  Executive 

: : 

; . 


Board  the  matters  covered  by  the  enclosed 
letter  to  the  International  Tellers  and  ap- 
pendices. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Yablonski. 

December  18,  1969. 

International  Tellers  William  Calpin,  Clyde 
fW.  Bunions,  and  Edward  A.  Lazur, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Washington , D.C. 

Gentlemen:  For  the  following  reasons  I 
hereby  challenge  the  December  9,  1969  elec- 
tion for  International  Officers : 

1.  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 

JL.MRPA  ),».■  fcn’th  in  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Rauh, 
Jr.’s  July  9,  better  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  F.  Shultz,  attached  hereto  as  Ap- 
pendix A. 

2.  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA,  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Rauh’s  July  18,  1969  letter  to  Secretary 
Shultz,  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  B. 

3.  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA,  set  forth 
In  Mr.  Rauh’s  July  25,  1969  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Shultz,  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  C. 

4.  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA,  set  forth 
in  Mr,  Rauh’s  July  30,  1969  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Shultz,  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  D. 

5.  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA,  set  forth 
in  Mr.  Rauh’s  August  13,  1969  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz,  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  E. 

6 All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA,  set  forth 
in  Mr.  Rauh’s  December  1,  1969  letter  to 
Secretary  Sffultz,  ittaehej^Liiereto  as  Appen- 
dix F.  ”^^1_ 

7.  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  uncfcHJ-he 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA  andT|i 
breach  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Owens’  Letter's 
of  Instructions  sent  to  UMWA  local  unions 
pursuant  to  representations  made  on  behalf 
of  UMWA  to  Judge  George  Hart  in  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  3061-69,  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  of 
Joseph  A.  (“Chip”)  Yablonski,  who  coordi- 
nated my  campaign  effort  in  the  field,  at- 
tached hereto  as  Appendix  G. 

8.  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA,  set  forth 
in  the  affidavit  of  Clarice  R.  Feldman,  at- 
tached hereto  as  Appendix  H. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  what  is  set 
forth  in  those  eight  appendices.  What  they 
show,  in  a word,  is  that  Tony  Boyle  stole  the 
election  through  massive  violations  of  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  American  trade 
union  movement.  His  campaign  can  best  be 
described  as  a great  treasury  raid  in  which 
he  converted  the  dues  of  hpneet  mine  work- 
ers and  elderly  pensioners  to  his  personal 
campaign  and  used  the  personnel  of  the 
UMWA  as  though  they  were  his  private 
servants, 

These  eight  appendices  demonstrate  that 
the  election  must  be  set  aside  because  of  the 
massive  violations  up  to  election  day,  includ- 
ing already  judicially- adjudicated  violations 
of  Title  IV  of  LMRDA;  that  it. must  be  set 
aside  because  of  the  massive  violations  on 
election  day;  and  that  it  must  be  set  aside 
because  of  the  massive  violations  of  the 
UMWA  Constitution  in  counting  the  votes 
cast  in  unconstitutional  bogey  locals.  The 
election  must  be  set  aside  for  each  of  these 
reasons  separately.  Taken  together  they  make 
an  overwhelming  case  binding  on  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  all  honest  men. 

Tellers,  stand  up  before  it’s  too  late.  I,  too, 
once  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  Tony 
Boyle.  But  I shall  die  an  honest  man  because 
I finally  rejected  that  discipline.  I realized 
at  long  last  that  there  are  values  so  great  in 
this  world  that  the  time  had  come  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  decency  in  our  union 


and  a better  life  for  the  miners  We  repre- 
sent. Your  conscience  will  have  to  be  your 
guide. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Josefh  A.  Yablonski. 

Law  Offices  Rauh  and  Silard, 
Washington , D.C.,  July  18,  1969. 
Hon.  George  F.  Shultz, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 

Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  July  9,  1969, 
Joseph  A.  Yablonski,  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
H.  Elmer  Brown,  candidate  for  Vice  President 
thereof,  requested  an  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing investigation  of  the  illegal  activ- 
ities of  the  incumbent  UMWA  officers 
who  are  seeking  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Yablonski  and  Mr.  Brown  for  those 
offices.  I am  writing  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Yablon- 
ski and  Mr.  Brown  once  again  to  Bet  forth 
additional  pieces  of  Information  snpporting 
our  earlier  request  for  an  Investigation.  It 
can  truthfully  be  said  that  there  has  never 
been  the  equal  in  massive  violations  of  fed- 
eral law  to  what  the  officers  of  the  UMWA 
are  now  doing. 

Initially,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
copy  of  the  July  9th  letter  was  served  the 
same  day  upon  W.  A.  (“Tony”)  Boyle,  Pres- 
ident, George  J.  Titler,  Vice  President,  and 
John  Owens,  Secretary-Treasurer,  with  a re- 
quest that  the  Union  or  its  governing  Board 
or  officers  bring  suit  to  remedy  the  breaches 
of  trust  by  the  incumbent  UMWA  officers  and 
those  working  with  them  as  enumerated  in 
the  July  9th  letter  to  you.  That  request  was, 
in  effect,  rejected  in  a letter  from  MS'.  Edward 
Carey,  General  Counsel  of  the  UMWA,  dated 
July  14,  1969,  a copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
you.  But  the  significant  thing  about  Mr. 
Carey’s  letter  was  not  his  rejection  of  our 

Iither  it  was  his  calculated  failure 
ictically  every  assertion  in  our  let- 
a denial  which  would  have  carried 
;es  of  18  U.S.C.  1001. 
ally,  in  the  two  instances  where 
did  make  statements  of  fact,  they 
it  foundation.  The  suggestion  in 
s letter  that  Mr.  Yablonski  was 
involved  in  the  change  of  the 
nstltution  in  1964  to  require  50 
is  from  local  unions  rather  than 
5 has  nolsupport  in  any  record  of  the  UMWA 
and  is  incorrect.  The  statement  Of  fact — 
Mr.  Caret’s  denial  that  “an  attorney  for  the 
UMWA  deliberately  sought  to  sabotage  the 
mail! ng”i-f alls  in  the  face  of  the  actual  facts. 
After  Judge  Corcoran  Issued  his  prelimi- 
nary injunction  on  June  20,  1969,  directing 
the  UMWA  to  send  out  Mr.  Yablonsfci’s  cam- 
paign/iterature,  lawyers  for  the  UMWA  and 
Mr.  yablonski  worked  out  an  arrangement 
un^r  which  a non-profit  bulk  mailing  per- 
mit was  obtained  by  the  UMWA  from  the 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  Post  Office  (Permit 
No.  542) . It  was  understood  that  this  per- 
mit was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  distrib- 
uting Mr.  Yablonski’s  campaign  literature 
pursuant  to  Judge  Corcoran’s  Order.  While 
Mr.  Yablonski’s  literatiue,  under  the  label 
“Miners  for  Yablonski,”  was  on  the  printing 
press  and  after  the  postal  authorities  had 
approved  use  of  said  permit  by  Mr.  Yablon- 
ski, Mr.  Willard  Owens,  a lawyer  for  the 
UMWA  and  son  of  Secretary-Treasurer  John 
Owens,  called  Mr.  Harold  E.  McKnight,  the 
relevant  official  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  informed  him  that  an  organiza- 
tion of  private  individuals,  i.e.,  “Miners  for 
Yablonski,”  was  attempting  to  use  the 
UMWA  non-profit  bulk  mailing  permit.  Mr. 
Owens  further  told  Mr.  McKnight  that 
“Miners  for  Yablonski”  was  not  the  same 
entity  as  UMWA  and  that  therefore  he 
thought  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  use 
the  UMWA  bulk  mailing  permit.  He  did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  the  tJMWA  were  under 
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Presidents  plan  for  ending  the  Vietnam 
war  and  a resolution  which  I also  co- 
sponsored concerning  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  Both  passed  the  House 
by  large  margins.  ' " , . 

I was  equally  pleased  by  the  work  of 
the  Veterans’  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  which  I am  now  the  third  ranking 
Republican.  Legislation  increasing  the 
monthly  education  allowances  for  Gls 
was  reported  out  and  approved  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  has  passed  a similar 
but  not  identical  bill,  and  both  Houses 
are  now  meeting  in  conference  to  iron 
out  the  differences.  Other  veterans  legis- 
lation which  was  favorably  acted  on 
includes  the  elimination  of  the  requne- 
ment  for  filing  an  annual  income  ques- 
tionnaire, a raise  iff  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation,  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  mailing  privileges  for  servicemen. 
The  committee  has  also  begun  action  to 
prevent  veteran’s  pensions  from  termi- 
nating as  a result  of  the  recent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits. 

LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED 

Following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  bills 
I have  introduced  which  I feel  are  vitally 
important  to  our  country  and  to  the 
Fourth  District: 

House  Joint  Resolution  304,  FCC  study 
of  violence  on  TV ; 

House  Joint  Resolution  305,  constitu- 
tional amendment  allowing  prayer  In 
public  schools; 

House  Joint  Resolution  357,  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  electoral  reform; 

HR.  3045,  definition  of  food  supple- 
ments for  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act;  " f 

H.R.  3855,  establishment  of  a Com- 
mission to  Improve  Cxovernment  Man- 
agement; . 

H.R.  4782,  exempt  ammunition  from 

Federal  regulation ; 

H.R.  4783,  limit  questions  in  census 
taking; 

HR.*  4784,  increase  outside  earnings 
without  deductions  from  social  security 

benefits;  ' ' * 

H.R.  5168,  preventive  detention  of 

criminals;  ‘V  . .... 

H.R.  5171  and  ^HR.  14202,  prohibit 

mailing  of  obscene  material; 

H.R.  7427,  cost-of-living  increases  in 
social  security  payments;  ^ 

H.R.  7428,  cost-of-living  increases  for 
railroad  retirement;  , 

H.R.  8769,  permit  joint  operation  of 
newspapers  for  economy  reasons; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  169,  Bi- 
af  ran  relief; 

H.R.  9156,  deduction  of  iricreased  liv- 
ing expenses  from  taxes  due  to  the  de- 
struction of  ones  home; 

H.R.  9355,  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal 
for  wives  and  parents  of  servicemen 
killed  in  Vietnam ; u ^ . . 

H.R.  11118,  liberalize  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  for  social  security  benefits; 

H.R.  12744,  authorization  of  Eisen- 
hower silver  dollar; 

H.R.  12425;  addition  of  kidney  disease 
to  Public  Health  Act ; 

House  Resolution  301,  creation  of  Na- 
tional Gerontology  Center  to  study  ways 
to  help  the  aged ; 

H.R.  13053,  benefits  for  firemen  and 
policemen  killed  in  line  of  duty; 


H.R.  13374,  funding  of  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act; 

H.R.  13463,  creation  of  mass  transit 

trust  fund;  j , . 

H.R.  13776,  establishment  of  orderly 
procedures  to  consider  renewal  of  broad- 
cast licenses;  • , 

H.R.  13875,  broaden  active  duty  al- 
lowed for  GI  education  benefits; 

H.R.  13983,  revenue  sharing  with  the 
states  * 

HR.  14130,  increase  in  home  loan  fi- 
nancing for  veterans ; 

H.R.  14214,  railroad  passenger  service 

standards;  . 

House  Resolution  614,  “peace  with  jus- 
tice in  Vietnam”  resolution; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  441, 
prisoner  of  war  declaration; 

HR.  14893,  giving  Secretary  of  State 
authority  to  impose  restrictions  of  travel 
to  countries  when  such  travel  under- 
cuts American  foreign  policy;  and 

House  Resolution  758,  establishment 
of  congressional  Committee  on  Improv- 
ing the  Qualify  of  Our  Environment. 

+ 

CONCERN  FOR  THE  SECURITY  OF 
ISRAEL 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
-minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  security  of 
Israel  iff  the  conflict  that  now  rages  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  erosion  of  Israel- 
American  relations  threatens  that  secu- 
rity still  further. 

Many  of  the  points  in  the  December  9 
speech  delivered  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  contradict  some  of 
the  earlier  administration’s  declarations 
concerning  Israel.  On  December  19,  I 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  asking  him  to 
clarify  the  U.S.  position  on  this  matter. 

I think  it  important  that  the  contents 
of  this  letter  be  repeated. 

December  19,  1969. 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington , D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I have  carefully  ex- 
amined Secretary  of  State  William  p-  Rogers 
address  of  December  9,  1969,  stating  the  Ad- 
ministration’s policy  objectives  in  the  Middle 
East.  Secretary  Rogers  enunciated  a stand 
that  appears  to  differ  in  important  aspects 
from  your  own  thinking  on  the  issues  of 
peace  and  security  in  that  region. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Congress  has  a right  to  know 
whether  to  regard  Secretary  Rogers’  expres- 
sions or  your  own  words  as  the  official  guide- 
line to  our  Middle  East  policy.  You  have 
often  stated  that  it  is  important  for  our 
enemies  not  to  miscalculate  on  our  inten- 
tions. A situation  now  exists,  however,  that 
finds  Members  of  our  own  Congress  confused 
as  to  whether  the  Administration  is  still 
backing  Israel’s  insistence  off  a real  peace 
as  the  essential  precondition  for  any  rolling 
back  of  Israeli  forces  from  the  present  firing 
lines. 

I would  be  appreciative,  Mr.  President,  if 
you  would  clarify  the  actual  position  of  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  question 
of  Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied  terri- 
tory. Secretary  Rogers  has  opened  a Pandora’s 
box  of  confusion  by  giving  the  Communist 
bloc  and  the  Arabs  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  might  press  Israel  to  withdraw 
in  exchange  for  some  flimsy  accord  that 
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would  fall  short  of  an  actual  peace  treaty. 
The  notion  is  spreading  that  our  government 
is  willing  to  use  its  great  influence  on  Israel 
to  accept  a withdrawal  arrangement  similar 
to  the  1957  roll  back.  You  are  aware,  sir, 
of  how  the  1957  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  contained  international  assurances 
that  were  so  lacking  in  substance  that  we 
are  now  faced  with  the  present  tragedy  which 
is  daily  taking  a toll  of  Israeli  lives. 

I am  certain  you  recall  your  erudite  and 
well-received  address  of  September  8,  1968, 
before  the  B’nai  B’rith  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  You  asserted  that  “it  is  not 
realistic  to  expect  Israel  to  surrender  vital 
bargaining  counters  in  the  absence  of  a 
genuine  peace  and  effective  guarantees. 
Have  you  now  changed  your  mind? 

You  stated  in  that  same  speech  that  “we 
support  Israel  because  it  is  threatened  by 
Soviet  imperialism”.  Yet  Secretary  Rogers 
failed  to  remark  on  that  fact  in  his  recent 
remarks.  Nor  did  he  find  a single  word  in  his 
lengthy  address  to  denounce  the  growing 
menace  of  Soviet  support  of  Arab  guerrillas 
and  terrorists  and  the  deadly  pipeline  of 
Russian  munitions  supplying  the  unrelent- 
ing Arab  war  against  Israel. 

In  your  own  speech,  sir,  you  stated  that 
“we  must  impress  upon  the  Soviets  the  full 
extent  of  our  determination”.  But  Secretary 
Rogers  gives  the  impression  that  we  might  be 
vulnerable  to  appeasement  at  Israel’s  ex- 
pense. He  said  nothing  about  the  vitriolic 
anti-Israel  and  anti-Jewish  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Are  you  still  mindful,  Mr. 
President,  of  this  sinister  aspect  of  the 
Kremlin’s  policies? 

You  told  the  B’nai  B’rith  that  “we  can 
hardly  ignore  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
five  years  of  active  Soviet  penetration,  the 
United  States  Government  has  at  times 
seemed  to  hide  its  head  in  the  sands  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  (previous)  Administration 
has  failed  to  come  to  diplomatic  grips  with 
the  scope  and  seriousness  of  the;  Soviet 
threat”.  Sir,  is  your  own  Administration 
similarly  failing? 

Mr.  President,  you  told  the  B’nai  B’rith 
in  1968  that  “as  long  as  the  threat  of  Arab 
attack  remains  direct  and  imminent  . . . 
the  (power)  balance  must  be  tipped  in 
Israel’s  favor”.  You  pointed  out  that  “if 
maintaining  that  margin  of  superiority 
should  require  that  the  United  States  should 
supply  Israel  with  supersonic  Phanton  F-4 
jets,  we  should  supply  those  jets  so  that  they 
can  maintain  that  superiority”. 

Secretary  Rogers  did  not  even  state  that 
we  were  still,  concerned  about  a balance  to 
deter  aggression.  Are  you  still  in  favor  of 
maintaining  an  Israeli  margin?  When  may 
we  expect  a reply  to  the  promise  you  made 
to  Israeli  Premier  Golda  Heir  when  she 
visited  the  White  House  last  September? 
Mrs.  Meir  got  the  very  definite  impression,  it 
would  seem,  that  you  were  following  the 
Soviet  military  build-up  of  the  Arabs  and 
were  considering  authorizing  the  sale  of  ad- 
ditional jets,  in  addition  to  financial  ar- 
rangements to  enable  Israel  to  cope  with 
the  developing  military  situation.  As  an 
original  sponsor  of  the  Congressional  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  provision  of  Phantom  jets 
to  Israel,  I would  naturally  like  to  know 
what  Is  happening  involving  the  supply  of 
such  aircraft  beyond  the  number  originally 
sold.  I also  am  extremely  eager  to  know 
whether  we  will  agree  to  financial  arrange- 
ments that  would  permit  Israel  to  deter  the 
mounting  Soviet-backed  and  Soviet-armed 
vendetta  of  the  radical  Arab  states  against 
Israel. 

Secretary  Rogers  has  created  more  ques- 
tions than  he  answered.  I feel  that  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East  requires  that  we  say  what 
we  mean — and  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 
Since  I,  as  a Member  of  the  Congress,  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  with  reference  to  our 
Middle  East  policy,  there  Is  a considerable 
likelihood  that  the  Russians  and  their  Arab 
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tion  have  I?een  reasonable  and  should 
or  ce  again  result  in  a budgetary  surplus. 
The  past  fiscal  year  was  the  first  time  in 
10  years  that  a national  idministration 
closed  its  fiscal  books  in  black  ink  in- 
stead of  red  ink/ 

vo  main  areas  that  felt  required 
reductions  in  spending  were  the  space 
program  and  foreign  aid.  The  annual 
authorization  for  NASA  this  year  was 
$3 J9  billion  which  is  less  than  previous 
years  and  represents  a recognition  that 
wd  need  to  solve  many  of  our  problems 
on  earth  such  as  air  and  water  pollution 
while  we  carry  on  our  space  exploration. 
Having  attended  the  launch  of  Apollo  11 
and  having  spoken  with  tie  astronauts, 
I fully  realize  the  importance  of  the 
spdce  program,  but  feel  .fiat  we  must 
be  I patient  and  only  allocate  what  we 
cap  afford  to  the  program. 

Although  the  Nixon  administration  has 
effected  improvements  in  the  foreign  laid 
program,  there  is  jstill  too  rpuch  evidence 
of  wasted  taxpayer’s  dollars.  Thus,  I 
voted  against  both  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill.  1 offered  amendments 
both  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  which  re- 
duced the  requested  authorization  sub- 
stantially. -I 

her  attempts  to  curb  expenses  in- 
cluded my  vote  against  the  addition  : of 
another  staff  member  for  congressional 
offices  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense,  opposi- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a new  wing 
to  the  Capitol  Building,  and  support  for 
the  provision  in  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Act  limiting  Federal  subsidy 
payments  to  fanners  to  a ceiling  of 
$20,000  per  year. 

draft  reform 

I i strongly  favored  the  draft  reform 
legislation  initiated  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration as  it  should  cure  many  of 
the  j inequities  in  the  present  system,  ilt 
willl  minimize  the  disruption  in  the  in- 
dividual lives  of  our  young  people  by 
reducing  the  period  of  prime  vulnera- 
bility to  the  draft  from  up  to  7 years  to 
12  months.  Moreover,  selection  of  those 
classified  as  available  on  a completely 
random  basis  will  give  all  an  equal 
chance.  j 

ELECTORAL  REFORM 

DUring  the  last  Presidential  election  jit 
became  apparent  that  a situation  w&s 
developing  whereby  the  contest  could 
have  been  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Fortunately,  this  did  n<H 
happen,  but  it  was  evident  that  reforpi 
was  in  order.  While  I favored  the  district 
planj  and  introduced  a bill  proposing 
suchL  I voted  for  the  direct  election  plain 
on  final  passage  in  order  that  the  Nation 
would  not  have  to  face  the  possibility  cff 
another  Presidential  election  under  the 
present  system.  The  Senate  still  has  Go 
act  on  the  constitutional  amendment  and 
it  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  6f 
the  States. 

CRIME  LEGISLATION 


at  all  levels,  includbig  a stepped-up  drive 
against  organized  crime,  illicit  drug 
traffic,  and  illegal  gambling;  legislative 
changes  in  witness  immunity  laws,  bail 
reform  laws,  and  grand  jury  procedures* 
and  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  en- 
forcement agencies.  The  only  proposal 
acted  on  by  the  Congress  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Bail  Bond  Act,  which  I co- 
sponsored, to  permit  “preventive  deten- 
tion” until  a trial  is  held  of  defendants 
likely  to  commit  fu::*ther  crimes,  Among 
the  few  anticrime  bills  to  come  before  the 
House,  all  of  which  ::  supported,  were  the 
following:  establisliment  of  a Select 
Committee  to  Study  Crime;  the  Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act;  and  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  which  authorizes 
educational  programs  concerning  the 
adverse  effects  from  the  use  of  drugs. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

The  House  was  especially  activiH^his 
area,  as  we  all  realize  the  urgent  need 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. The  House  passed  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  which  fcmemled  and 
strengthened  water  pollutidb  control  1^- 
islation  and  proposed  an  authorization 
of  $348  million  for  a 3-year  period.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions bill  called  for  $800  million  forWter 
pollution  control  grants  to  the  Stab 
This  is  considerably  more  than  ha* 
been  appropriated  in  ttie  past.  I also  sup- 
ported the  Clean  Aii  Act  which  author- 
ized funds  for  research  into  air  pollution 
problems  involving  fuels  and  motor  vehi- 
cles, the  major  contributors  to  air  pol- 
lution. In  addition,  legislation  was  passed 
to  establish  a Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Permanent  [machinery  to  study 
and  recommend  solutions  for  this  press- 
ing problem  has  long  been  needed. 


As  [ crime  continued  to  rise  across 
America,  the  democratically  controlled 
Congress  continued  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  anticrime  bills,  some  of  which 
President  Nixon  asked  for  as  long  ago  as 
January  31.  The  President  proposed  a 
wide4ranging  attack  on  criminal  activity 


EDUCATION 

Several  constructive  developments  oc- 
curred here.  I supported  the  Republican 
proposal  for  a 2-year  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  approved  by  the  House  instead  of 
a 4-year  extension.  A shorter  author- 
ization is  needed  as  Congress  should 
change  the  fund  distribution  formula 
after  the  1970  census  results  and  the 
program  should  not  be  frozen  beyond 
the  current  4-year  presidential  term. 
This  bill  aso  combined  four  Federal  grant 
programs  into  a single  block  grant  to 
the  States  which  is  much  more  efficient 
and  allows  better  planning  by  the  States 
and  local  communities.  Since  I strongly 
support  vocational  education  programs 
as  they  make  productive  citizens  out  of 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  on  our 
welfare  roles,  I voted  for  an  amendment 
to  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  which 
raised  the  total  for  iSEW  programs  to 
$17,500,000  as  the  increase  was  primarily 
in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  The 
House  also  passed  the  student  loan 
emergency  bill  which  increased  the 
Federal  subsidy  on  student  loans  by  3 
percent.  This  was  imperative  as  college 
tuition  in  Indiana  went  up  markedly  this 
year  and  at  the  same  time  interest  rates 
on  loans  increased.  Finally,  I favored  a 
House- adopted  amendment  to  a supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  which  denies 
Federal  interest  subsidies  on  college  con- 
struction loans  to  colleges  which  fail  to 
certify  that  they  are  complying  with  a 


law  directing  colleges  to  tint  off  Federal 
aid  to  students  or  employees  convicted  of 
crime  of  force  against  the  college  or  who 
engage  in  disruptive  activities  detrimen- 
tal to  the  college.  I voted  for  this  amend- 
ment as  I felt  the  Congress  had  to  do 
something  to  assure  those  students  who 
are  in  college  primarily  for  an  education 
that  they  will  obtain  the  education  for 
which  they  paid. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  Congress  passed  an  immediate 
across-thfe-board  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  of  15  percent  for  the  25 
million  elderly  people,  disabled  people 
and  their  dependents,  and  widows  and 
orphans  who  now  get  monthly  benefits. 
Because  of  therecent  inflationary  trend 
it  becgjar^bvioils^  me  that  there  was  a 
^ Ising  and  urgenhtieed  for  an  across- 
the-board  increase  in  the  social  security 
payments  of  people  now  on  the  benefit 
roles. 

DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Although  I feel  that  some  budgetary 
Restraints  are  needed  by  the  Pentagon 
in  its  operation  of  our  Defense  establish- 
ment, I voted  for  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  which  included 
funds  for  the  ABM  as  it  is  needed  to 
protect  U.S.  missile  bases  against  a Soviet 
first  strike  and  would  aid  rather  than 
harm  our  nuclear  disarmament  talks 

■Fnion.  By  deciding  not 
nd  our  cities,  the  Presi- 
ly  removed  them  from 
riority  targets,  but  at 
: made  certain  that  we 
:r  to  react  if  an  enemy 
is  the  best  way,  I feel. 
:tack  and  save  millions 
,h  d ever  take  place. 

COMMITTEE  WORK 

As  the  senior  Republican  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I have 
spent  a great . porti<ki  of  this  session 
working  on  legislation  affecting  our  for- 
eign affairs  and  also  consulting  regularly 
with  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  on  foreig^  Policy  matters. 
The  bulk  of  the  committee  work  con- 
cerned foreign  aid.  As  ^mentioned  previ- 
ously, I led  the  successful  effort  to  reduce 
the  amount  authored  and  encouraged 
more  emphasis uc m technical  aid  rather 
than  on  granJ#*End  loans.  A new  feature 
of  the-Fcrdlgn  Aid  Act  is  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  which 
will  facilitate  private  U.S,  investment 
abroad,  and,  thereby,  reduce  the  need  for 
U.S.  tax  dollars  to  be  spent  on  foreign 
assistance. 

Both  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I supported  the  annual 
authorization  bill  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
During  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  we  heard 
a good  deal  of  refreshing  commonsense 
testimony  from  the  new  Director,  Joe 
Blatchford.  He  proposed  that  we  utilize 
the  services  of  older  persons  whose  fam- 
ilies are  grown  and  who  have  the  skills 
so  needed  by  the  developing  countries. 
Moreover,  because  of  Biatchford’s  reduc- 
tion of  administrative  personnel,  the 
Peace  Corps  was  able  to  reduce  its  re- 
quest for  funds  by  $8,t00,000. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  spent 
most  of  its  remaining  time  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a resolution  which  I,  along 
with  others,  introduced  supporting  the 
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friends  may  grievously  miscalculate  on 
American  intentions. 

I would  deeply  appreciate  a reply  that 
would  help  clarify  the  seeming  incon- 
sistencies. 

With  assurances  of  the  highest,  personal 
respect. 

Bertram  L.  Podell, 
s Member  of  Congress. 

fA* 

IS  DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  PROMOT- 
ING ANTI-ISRAEL  POLICIES? 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute, and  to  devise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  indicated  an  apparent  anti-Israel 
position  by  David  Rockefeller,  president 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  sev- 
eral other  oil  company  executives  who 
are  advising  the  President.  The  implica- 
tions of  that  article  distressed  me  and 
I am  sure  other  Members  of  this  House. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  columnist 
correctly  stated  Mr.  Rockefeller's  posi- 
tion, I have  written  to  him  today.  A copy 
of  my  letter  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  22,  1969. 
Mr.  David  Rockefeller, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Rockefeller:  I was  very  dis- 
tressed to  read  this  morning  In  the  New 
York  Times  an  article  by  Tad  Szulc  which 
clearly  indicated  that  you,  as  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  John  J.  McCloy, 
former  president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan, 
and  Robert  B.  Anderson,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  director  of  Dresser  In- 
dustries Company,  which  has  oil  interests 
in  Kuwait  and  Libya — as  well  as  others — 
met  with  the  President  on  December  9th 
and  advised  him  against  continuing  the 
present  policy  of  allegedly  supporting  Israel 
In  Its  confrontation  with  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. It  appears  that  you  basically  argued 
that  the  oil  industry  and  perhaps  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  are  suffering  because  our 
policies  toward  Israel  have  received  an  ad- 
verse economic  and  political  reaction  from 
the  Arab  states — and  that  "the  United  States 
must  act  immediately  to  improve  its  rela- 
tions with  oil  producing  and  other  Arab 
states.*' 

In  my  own  judgement,  the  United  States 
has  not  sufficiently  supported  Israel  and  has 
failed  to  provide  it  with  arms  and  planes 
necessary  to  offset  the  arms  and  planes 
furnished  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Arab 
states,  and  Indeed  now  Secretary  Rogers  Is 
attempting  to  Impose  a settlement  In  the 
Middle  East  which  would  be . adverse  to 
Israel.  I,  for  one,  believe  It  is  in  our  national 
Interest  to  support  the  State  of  Israel  as 
the  one  democratic  government  in  that  area 
which  from  its  inception  has  Identified  with 
the  United  States  and  for  which  reason  It 
has  gained  the  enmity  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  addition,  and  of  equal  importance,  are 
the  moral  reasons  for  supporting  the  people 
of  Israel  in  their  fight  to  survive.  However, 
if  you  are  not  already  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  both  or  either  of  these  two  rea- 
sons, this  letter  will  not  persuade  you  and  I 
will  not  attempt  to  elaborate  on  them. 

The  reason  for  this  letter  is  to  inquire 
whether  the  thrust  of  Mr.  Szulc’s  article  was 
correct.  And  to  do  so  I would  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you  as 
soon  as  possible. 

While  you  and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
have  an  absolute  right  to  take  any  position 
you  deem  correct  in  support  of  your  eco- 
nomic interests  and  while  I have  no  quarrel 
with  your  having  financial  agreements  with 


any  of  the  Arab  states,  I want  you  to  know 
that  when  you  attempt  to  influence  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  sup- 
port your  economic  interest,  you  run  the 
risk  of  having  those  who  disagree  with  you 
undertake  a campaign  designed  to  render 
effects  which  would  be  economically  adverse 
for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  The  survival 
of  Israel  Is  an  important  issue  to  me  and 
/my  constituents — Jews  and  Christians  alike. 
If  after  our  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  the 
article  fairly  sets  forth  your  position,  further 
acts  with  respect  to  your  bank  would  be  in 
order.  And  in  that  eventuality,  your  patrons 
may  be  heard  from. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material.) 

tMr.  BURTON  of  California  addressed 
the  House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.! 


PLAN  TO  RESTRUCTURE  NEW  YORK 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was- 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day’s papers  headlined  a story  on  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s  plans  to  restructure 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  commission’s  predilection  for 
servicing  the  utilities  it  is  supposed  to 
regulate,  rather  than  protecting  the  pub- 
lic, has  been  documented  many  times. 

Many  of  us  in  Nassau  County  are  liv- 
ing and  working  literally  on  top  of  ex- 
plosive evidence  of  the  commission's 
dereliction  of  duty.  I am  referring  of 
course,  to  the  high  pressure  pipeline  in- 
stalled with  the  cursory  approval  of  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  by  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  The  route  for 
this  pipeline — capable  of  generating 
pressure  of  up  to  350  pounds  per  square 
inch — runs  directly  through  heavily  pop- 
ulated and  traveled  routes  in  Rockville 
Centre,  East  Rockaway,  Long  Beach, 
Island  Park,  Lynbrook,  Hempstead,  Mal- 
veme,  and  Oceanside.  In  many  instances 
the.  route  passes  within  50  feet  of  resi- 
dences and  within  12  feet  of  a high 
school.  The  Public  Service  Commission 
took  the  incredible  position  that  the 
choice  of  route  fo  rthis  potentially  lethal 
installation  was  largely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  LILCO  and  did  not  really 
subject  it  to  scrutiny. 

In  fact,  the  commission  held  abso- 
lutely no  hearings  on  the  entire  issue  un- 
til the  construction  of  the  pipeline  was 
virtually  completed  and  $9  million  had 
been  spent.  After  4 days  of  so-called 
hearings  in  which  no  cross-examination 
was  permitted,  the  commission  predict- 
ably issued  a finding  that  permitted  the 
completion  of  the  pipeline.  Subsequent 
lawsuits  by  aroused  citizens  groups  and 
affected  villages  were  unsuccessful 
largely  on  technical  grounds.  However,  in 
these  cases  one  senses  an  underlying  feel- 
ing by  the  court  that  the  existence  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  as  a 
guardian  of  the  public  interest,  was  per- 


suasive in  denying  these  petitions.  Resi- 
dents of  the  areas  through  which  the 
pipeline  traverses  are  not  so  deluded. 
They  are  living  over  a powder  keg  of 
incalculable  destructive  potential.  At 
least  once  in  a week  gas  leaks  and  ex- 
plosions are  reported  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Yet,  not  one  of  these  dis- 
asters approaches  what  could  be  the 
magnitude  of  a similar  incident  in  Nas- 
sau. Potential  for  explosion  or  leaks  is 
always  present  and  becomes  greater  as 
time  goes  on.  The  pipeline  is  constructed 
a few  inches  under  heavily  traveled  high- 
ways, and  is  located  closer  to.  homes, 
schools,  and  other  underground  utility 
lines  than  the  distance  specified  by  law. 
This  variance  was  made  possible  by 
further  odd  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission — again  act- 
ing without  hearings — without  even  con- 
sulting the  people  most  directly  affected. 

If  this  pipeline  did  not  represent  such 
a continuing  potential  for  catastrophe 
for  so  many  human  beings,  we  could 
file  its  existence  as  a case  history  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  utilities  it  is  entrusted 
with  regulating  operate  in  partnership, 
cynically  disregarding  the  need  and 
rights  of  the  public. 

But  it  does  represent  such  a potential, 
and  residents  of  the  community  cannot 
file  as  history  what  remains  a clear  and 
present  danger.  They  have  sought  re- 
dress from  the  Commission,  from  the 
courts,  and  from  Congress.  Their  cause 
is  the  cause  of  all  Americans  whose 
rights  and  interests  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  the  financial  conveniences 
of  powerful  companies  and  the  unrelent- 
ing pressure  of  a technology  that  may 
yet  destroy  its  creators.  All  of  us  who 
have  been  in  this  fight  welcome  the 
new  voices  that  have  joined  our  protest 
against  the  failures  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  fulfill  its  functions. 
We  hope  they  will  add  their  energies 
as  well  as  their  words  to  the  tough  battle 
to  bring  some  regulation  to  the  regu- 
lators. 

And  we  hope  they  will  remember  that 
among  the  continuing  victims  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission's  past  der- 
elications  are  the  people  who  must  live 
every  day  literally  on  top  of  the  LILCO 
pipeline.  We  will  not  be  quiet  while  this, 
totally  inexcusable  invitation  to  disaster 
perils  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
community. 


COAL  MINE  SAFETY  BILL 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

hie  TPm n rl? q V 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  administration  has 
taken  its  present  stance  as  Congress 
moves  to  clear  its  agenda  for  this  session. 

The  threat  of  a veto  is,  of  course,  a 
legitimate  weapon  in  the  President’s  po- 
litical arsenal ; but  in  the  past,  most  ad- 
ministrations have  exercised  this  threat 
only  at  times  when  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  have  reached  an  impasse. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  administra- 
tion should  use  this  most  potent  of  weap- 
ons to  shape  legislation  when  other 
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means,  and  more  constructive  means, 
have  been  and  are  amiable. 

For  instance,  the  qj^iinistratk  n used 
the  veto  threat  agates  t the  co&l  mine 
safety  bill  last  week,  jbeeause  of  me  ex- 
pense of  the  compensation  provisions, 
even  though  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ignored  until  last  week  a,  request  of  6 
months  ago  to  comment  on  tho;>e  very 
provisions,  and  their  expense.  The  con- 
ferees had  completed,  their,  work  a full 
month  before  the  Secretary  answered. 
Thus,  the  threat  to  v^io  the  legislation 
came  at  a time  when  neither  House  was 
in  a position  to  reopen  its  consideration 
! of  that  bill.  In  this  instance,  the  threat 
| of  veto  hampered  rattier  than  enntrib- 
; uted  to  the  legislatives  ocess. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  thi  eat  of 
j veto  for  the  supplemental  appiopria- 
tions  for  Labor  and  JHEW  unless  the 
President’s  civil  rights  plan,  the  Ph  iadel- 
phia  plan,  is  left  intact.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  flatly  stated  that  the  plan 
is  in  direct  violation  jqtf  the  196  ? civil 
rights  law.  In  view  of  the  administra- 
tion’s efforts  to  curb  Federal  construc- 
tion and  the  general  decline  In  the 
construction  industry  alibis  time^  irnple- 
| menting  the  Philadelphia  plan  would  be 
| profoundly  divisive  at  & time  whe:  i this 
' Nation  should  seek  unity  rather  than 
I further  division. 

1 Capitalizing  on  the  <j|sire  of  the  Con- 
gress to  adjourn,  the  ltd  minis  tr  at  on  is 
using  this  threat  of  vejp  to  shape  legis- 
lation on  taxes  and  appropriations  alike. 
The  Senate  was  bluntly  informed  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  both  ta::  re- 
form and  the  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  fhd  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  tl|at  their  legisla- 
tion was  unacceptably  .and  would  be 
Ivetoed.  The  warning  was  based  upon  the 
Icost  of  the  two  measures  and  both  were 

g '^presented  to  the  public  as  being  highly 
fiationary.  The  adminjsti  ation  declined 
note  that  even  with  the  h igher  expense 
of  the  tax  bill  and  the  outlays  for  Labor 
^nd  HEW,  the  budget  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed because  of  the  nearly  $5l/2  bi  llion 
put  in  the  Defense  budget. 

This  use  of  executive  jjpwers  is  a form 
i? f legislative  overkill,  a§d  it  is  lam  eh  t- 
ble  that  the  administration  has  chosen 
uch  a blunt  and  inflexible  approach  to 
ihape  the  Nation’s  legislation.  It  is  more 
•rovocative  than  productive,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Hill  is  mor|  likely  to  lx  re- 
vive than  reasoned.  In,  the  final  anal- 
sis,  this, attempt  to  legislate  through 
eto  is  likely  to  be  more  damaging  to  the 
country  than  helpful. 


PRICE  OF  CHRISTMAS  TURKEYS 
AFFECTED  BY  EQONOMY 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr%  Speaker,  as 
Americans  shop  for  then  Christmas  tur- 
keys the  high  prices  of  the  festive  birds 
remind  them  that  we  are  suffering  from 
the  worst  inflation  in  18  years. 

Last  month  the  wholesale  price  of  tur- 
keys skyrocketed  6V2  percent.  And  indi- 
cajtions  are  that  the  average  turkey  price 
of 1 52,2  cents  a pound  will  go  even  higher 
in  the  future.  i 


Since  President  Nixon  took  office  in- 
flation has  pushed  prices  up  5V2  per- 
cent— the  highest  rise  since  1951.  An- 
other increase' this  month  equal  to  last 
month’s  will  make  1969  the  most  infla- 
tionary year  since  1947. 

In  the  meantime,  the  average  weekly 
paychecks  of  some  45  million  U.S. 
workers  have  actually  dropped.  They  fell 
62  percent  last  month  because  of  shorter 
work  weeks  in  the  slowing  U.S.  economy. 

When  asked  about  price  increases  7 
days  after  taking  office.  President  Nixon 
answered  that  the  Government  would 
not  intervene  in  price  and  wage  deci- 
sions, that  the  fight  against  inflation 
would  rest  on  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
and  he  wrould  not_exhort-%q^iness  and 
labor.  \ 

That  blejri;h€  lid  off  prices  right  there. 
’ The  President  has  supported  a severe 
monetaiF  policy.  He  demanded,  contin- 
uation hi  the  tax  surcharge.  But  un- 
like P|fesident  Johnson,  he  has  made  no 
eff  ort/  to  use  the  moral  power  of  the 
presidency  to  persuade  business  and 
labo/  to  modify  their  price  of  wage  de- 
mands. The  Johnson  administration  not 
only  used  moral  suasion  but  put  the 
pressure  on  rising  prices  by  sales  out  of 
stockpiles  and  by  altering  Government 
buying  policies,  especially  at  the 
Pentagon. 

Lile  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  have  sought  to  reduce  defense 
spenamg,  not  only  to  shift  priorities  but 
to  fighftdnflation,  the  President  has  sup- 
ported almost  all  of  the  new  major 
weapons  systems.  Clearly,  in  this  vital 
area,  the  President  has  fumbled  the  eco- 
nomic ball  aners^t  off  a cycle  of  runaway 
inflation.  And  th^qffect  has  been  deva- 
stating especially  on'tfmse  with  fixed  in- 
comes, those  living  on  social  security  and 
pensions.  In  the  case  oK  working  men 
and  women,  price  increase^have  far  out- 
distanced gains  in  wages. 

I believe  the  time  is  long  Wst  due  for 
President  Nixon  to  start  using  the  pow- 
ers of  his  office  to  do  something  mean- 
ingful to  halt  (his  cycle  df  runaway 
inflation. 


(Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  peimission^o  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  ar^f  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  FULTOIJ,  Pennsylvania  ad- 
dressed th^Hdlse.  His  remarks  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.! 


(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  i*emarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  CORMAN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

[Mr.  PATMAN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  wilj  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.! 


(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.! 


(Mr.  WYMAN  s.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

[Mr.  WYMAN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


PESTICIDE  CONTAMINATION  AND 

poisoning— Time  for  action 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monacan)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain pesticides  has  resulted  in  a mini- 
mum of  100,000  unnecessary  human 
poisonings  in  the  past  10  years.  The  De- 
partment has  failed  to  enforce  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act — FIFRA — intended  to 
protect  the  public  from  hazardous  pesti- 
cide produets  being  marketed  in  violation 
of  the  act.  Moreover,  unless  constructive 
action  is  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  -enforce  provisions  of 
FIFRA — much  of  our  food  will  be  ille- 
gally adulterated  with  pesticide  residues. 
At  present,  millions  of  pounds  of  cheese 
and  fish  are  impounded  for  this  reason 
and  will  have  to  be  destroyed.  Unless 
constructive  action  is  taken,  much  of  the 
food  supply  will  contain  large  amounts 
of  cancer-producing  pesticide  com- 
pounds. Unless  Constructive  action  is 
taken  to  reduce  environmental  contami- 
nation, a very  large  percentage  of  the 
world’s  remaining  animal  life  faces  ex- 
tinction during  the  next  twenty  years 
and  human  life  may  be  endangered. 
Much  of  this  wanton  destruction  has 
been  attributed  to  pesticide  contamina- 
tion and  misuse. 

The  President  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  acting  as  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council  should  hot  be  forced  to 
oversee,  review,  and  order  the  cancella- 
tion hi  part  or  whole  of  every  pesticide 
registration  allowed  by  the  Pesticide  Reg- 
ulation Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  may  be  a potential  or 
imminent  health  hazard.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  carried  out  its 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide Act  responsibilities  by  follow- 
ing a prudent  course  in  matters  concern- 
ing hazards  to  human,  other  forms  of 
life  and  our  ecology,  much  of  our  prob- 
lems and  fears  would  not  exist. 

It  is  chilling  to  realize  that  certain 
food  additives  and  pesticide  residues 
which  we  ingest  may  kill,  cause  cancer, 
create  fetal  deformities  in  animal — 
mammalian— life  and  also  be  hazardous 
to  humans.  Pesticide  fogs,  sprays,  and 
vapors  in  a constant  fallout  in  concen- 
trations sufficient  to  kill  ahimal  life  may 
fall  on  man.  Certain  pesticides  stored 
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ennese  police  to  clear  his  way  through 
the  mobs. 

The  testimonial  dinner  was  as  reward- 
ing as  the  joys  that  he  has  brought  to  so 
many  with  his  remarkable  voice  and 
warm  personality. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  again  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  so  many  along  with 
best  wishes  to  Mr.  Tucker  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  for  a future  which  continues  to 
be  as  exciting  and  worthwhile  as  he  has 
known  in  the  past. 

And  I would  also  like  to  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  the  other  persons  who 
helped  to  make  this  dinner  such  an  out- 
standing event.  They  are:  Cochairmen: 
Harold  Donnitch,  Mrs.  Selma  Kon  and 
Bernard  Martin;  program  cochairman: 
A1  Liederman  and  Shelley  Goren;  and 
Rabbi  Bernard  Jacobson. 

“ 

GREECE  TODAY  AND  THE  LIMITS 
OF  COMPROMISE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , December  18,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
resignation  of  Greece  from  the  Council 
of  Europe  underscores  the  need  for  close 
scrutiny  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece.  Charges  of  political 
suppression  and  dictatorial  rule  are  ap- 
parently not  without  foundation.  More- 
over, the  prospect  of  continued  violence 
in  Greece  at  a level  unseen  since  the  1946- 
49  civil  war,  should  alert  both  Greeks 
and  Americans  to  the  need  of  restoring 
democraitc  rule  in  Greece. 

One  expert  who  has  thoughtfully  ana- 
lyzed the  situation  in  Greece  and  appro- 
priate American  action  is  Prof.  George 
Anastoplo.  In  a briefing  at  the  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Professor 
Anastoplo  presented  a paper  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues. 

The  paper  follows : 

Greece  Today  and  the  Limits  op 
Compromise 

(By  George  Anastaplo  * * ) 

“It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  sit  here  any 
longer!  . . . You  shall  now  give  place  to  better 
men.” — Oliver  Cromwell. 

i 

The  American  scholar  who  has  been  per- 
haps the  most  respectable  advisor  to  the 


* * The  author,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Political  Science  Depart- 
ment at  Rosary  College,  as  well  as  Lecturer 
in  the  Liberal  Arts  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Professor  of  Politics  and  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Dallas.  Other  discussions 
by  him  of  Greece  today  may  be  found  in  the 
current  volume  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  pages  E1875  (March  11,  1969),  E2631 
(April  2),  E2632  (April  2),  E5166  (June  23), 
E5978  (July  15)  and  E6294  (July  28) . , 

See,  also,  Saville  R.  Davis,  “Blow  to  NATO: 
Greek  Armed  Forces  Disintegrating?”  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  August  29,  1969,  p.  1; 
Christopher  Wren,  “Greece:  Government  by 
Torture,”  Look , May  27, 1969. 

This  discussion  has  been  prepared  for  use 
in  a briefing  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Anastaplo  at 
the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
September  15,  1969. 


tyranny  in  Athens  has  recently  returned  to 
Washington  from  a visit  to  Greece.  He  offers 
us  his  current  advice  about  Greek  affairs 
in  an  article,  “A.  Role  for  the  U.S.  in  Greek 
Solution,”  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  3,  1969. 

The  truly  significant  feature  of  this  article, 
however,  is  not  its  advice  but  rather  its  ad- 
mission that  even  Greeks  who  had  been  “dis- 
heartened by  the  pre-coup  quarrels  and  po- 
litical instability  and  therefore  intially  ac- 
cepted the  [present]  regime  with  a sigh  of 
relief”  are  now  “cool  if  not  downright  hos- 
tile” toward  it.  The  mood  of  this  article  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  its  author’s  published 
defenses  of  the  regime  ever  since  its  seizure 
of  power,  defenses  which  have  been  so  gen- 
erous as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  distribution 
in  this  country  by  the  Greek  government. 
(See,  e.g.,  Notes  on  World  Events,  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  May,  1969,  p. 
5-) 

There  is,  moreover,  no  discussion  in  the 
Washington  Post  article  of  why  anyone 
should  now  be  cool  toward  the  regime  in 
Athens.  But  the  article  does  manage  to  con- 
demn as  “intransigent”  the  Greek  opponents 
of  the  regime  who  have  been  cool  and  even 
hostile  toward  it  from  the  very  beginning. 
They  are  “intransigent,”  it  seems,  because 
they  prefer  to  continue  their  determined  op- 
position to  this  tyrannical  regime  rather  than 
to  accept  the  advice  of  those  who  have  col- 
laborated with  it. 

Advice  which  has  evidently  been  spurned 
in  Athens,  at  least  by  opponents  of  the  re- 
gime there,  is  now  offered  to  Americans  and 
to  their  government  in  Washington.  Let  us 
see  what  the  advice  in  this  article  amounts 
to  and  whether  American  critics  of  the  Greek 
regime  should  be  as  “intransigent”  as  the 
Greeks  who  have  already  rejected  it. 

il 

We  are  told  in  this  article  that  there  are 
two  opinions  in  Athens  about  what  is  likely 
to  happen  in  Greece  if  things  continue  as 
they  are  now:  “Opponents  of  the  regime  are 
firmly  convinced  that  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
testations, Premier  Papadopoulos  has  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  the  return  of  free  politi- 
cal life.  On  the  other  hand,  government 
spokesmen  assert  that  the  regime  is  only  tem- 
porary and  that  elections  will  be  held  as  soon 
as  ‘the  aims  of  the  revolution  are  accom- 
plished.1 ” “Whatever  the  truth,”  the  article 
goes  on  to  advise  us,  a “compromise”  must 
be  found  between  the  opponents  and  the  de- 
fenders of  the  current  regime  in  Greece.  But 
until  one  is  prepared  to  decide  which  of 
these  two  opinions  about  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  Greece  is  correct,  one  is  neither 
entitled  nor  equipped  to  offer  responsible 
advice  either  to  Americans  or  to  Greeks  on 
this  vital  matter. 

Who  is  right  here,  the  opponents  of  the 
regime  or  the  government  spokesmen?  There 
is,  of  course,  a sense  in  which  both  opinions 
are  correct:  there  is  a sense  that  is,  in  which 
both  opinions  come  down  to  virtually  the 
same  thing.  Elections  tvill  be  held  in  Greece, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  propaganda,  as  soon 
as  the  aims  of  the  revolution  are  accom- 
plished: that  will  be  when  the  transforma- 
tion (or,  at  least,  the  immobilization)  of 
Greek  institutions  and  of  Greek  public  opin- 
ion has  reached  the  point  where  purportedly 
free  elections  (but  with  the  press  still  con- 
trolled, of  course)  can  be  held  without 
jeopardizing  the  tight  grip  upon  the  coun- 
try of  its  present  rulers.  After  all,  what  do 
“the  aims  of  the  revolution”  amount  to  now, 
if  not  primarily  the  personal  advancement 
and  welfare  of  the  handful  of  junior  officers 
(predominantly  colonels)  who  betrayed  in 
April  1967  their  military  oaths,  their  king, 
their  comrades  and  their  fellow-citizens  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  holding  on  to 
power  long  after  the  immediate  political 
crisis  which  permitted  them  to  seize  power 
had  passed? 


The  suggestion  in  the  Washington  Post 
article  of  a “compromise”  rests  upon  the  con- 
dition that  things  should  be  so  arranged 
that  “the  constitutional  reforms”  that  have 
already  been  achieved  may  be  preserved.  Pre- 
cisely what  reforms  can  the  author  be  re- 
ferring to?  The  Constitution  of  1968  is  hard- 
ly an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  de- 
signed as  it  is  to  legitimate  the  colonels 
who  imposed  it  upon  their  country.  Indeed, 
the  only  permanent  result  of  the  1968  Consti- 
tution may  be  to  discredit  the  occasional 
worthwhile  innovation  Included  in  it  which 
will  hereafter  be  identified  with  an  oppres- 
sive regime. 

One  must  consider,  in  order  to  assess  prop- 
erly "constitutional  reforms,”  not  only  the 
Constitution  itself  but  also  how  it  has  been 
imposed  and  what  maintains  it.  We  are  deal- 
ing, after  all,  with  a regime  that  is  ruthless 
and,  even  worse,  shameless  in  what  it  will 
do  and  say  to  perpetuate  itself.  It  is  a tyran- 
ny which  has  revealed  itself  as  remarkably 
incompetent  in  everything  but  the  tricks  of 
conspiracy  and  of  counter-conspiracy.  No 
conscientious  student  of  Greek  affairs  can 
ignore  the  evidence,  available  since  the  first 
year  of  the  regime  and  now  overwhelming, 
which  displays  the  present  regime  as  having 
easy  recourse  to  extensive  arrests  and  torture, 
to  the  most  flagrant  deceptions,  to  open  con- 
tempt for  constitutions  and  laws  (including 
its  own) , to  the  harsh  suppression  of  all 
independent  opinion,  and  to  an  extravagant 
(and  eventually  ruinous)  expenditure  of 
funds  on  public  works. 

Who  can  doubt  that  all  this  is  done  by 
the  colonels  not  in  the  interest  of  Greece 
but  primarily  in  order  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  power?  It  is  no  wonder  that  Greeks 
who  know  what  is  going  on  in  their  country 
are  “cool  if  not  downright  hostile”  toward 
this  regime  and  its  apologists.  The  wonder 
is  that  any  responsible  man  can  remain  sin- 
cerely sympathetic  to  the  regime  once  its 
character  becomes  apparent  to  him.  Some 
responsible  men  did  express  sympathy  for 
the  regime  at  its  beginning  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  thereby  help  induce  the  colonels 
to  surrender  power  willingly — but  it  should 
have  been  evident  by  the  end  of  the  col- 
onels’ first  year,  if  not  before,  that  this 
approach  would  be  of  no  use. 

What  informed  man  can  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  there  remain  any  serious  “aims 
of  the  revolution”  worth  preserving,  any 
coherent  and  defensible  set  of  principles 
guiding  the  program  of  the  Greek  dicta- 
tors? The  serious1  problem  is  not  how  to 
preserve  the  legacy  of  the  “revolution,”  but 
rather  how  long  it  will  take  to  eliminate 
from  Greek  life  the  depredations  of  the 
present  tyranny,  and  at  what  price.  The 
corrupting  influence  of  the  colonels  in 
Greece  will  remain  long  after  they  are  gone, 
even  if  they  should  go  tomorrow:  they  have 
done  much  that  will  be  difficult  to  undo 
justly  and  harmoniously.  Is  not  that  usually 
the  legacy  of  an  army  of  occupation? 

The  more  astute  among  the  colonels  must 
realize  that  if  they  go,  their  constitution 
and  “reforms”  will  go  with  them,  no  matter 
what  promises  or  deals  or  “compromises” 
should  be  made  in  advance  of  their  depar- 
ture. The  concern  of  the  colonels  at  that 
time  is  not  going  to  be  whether  their  “re- 
forms” will  survive  their  regime  but  wheth- 
er they  themselves  will.  The  only  com- 
promise the  colonels  will  ever  take  seriously 
will  be  one  which  seems  to  permit  them  to 
save  their  necks,  not  their  “alms  of  the 
revolution,”  in  the  event  they  find  them- 
selves1 about  to  fall. 

Both  the  colonels  and  their  opponents  are 
correct  in  recognizing  each  other  as  irre- 
concilable enemies.  What  each  realistically 
seeks  from  the  other  is  not  compromise  but 
surrender.  The  advocacy  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  government  and  its  opponents 
in  1969  (as  distinguished  from  1965,  1966 
or  1967)  is  not  only  naive,  it  is  also  harmful 
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to  [ the  revival  of  genuine  constitutional 
government  in  Greece.  The.  only  practical 
effect  of  a serious  attempt  at  compromise 
at  tthis  time  would  he  to  demoralize,  radical- 
ize! and  divide  the  serious  opposition;  to 
thi  present  regime  and  thereby  to  gain]  for 
the  colonels  even  more  time. 

■jrime  is  working  against  the  interest^  of 
both  Greece  and  her  allies:  the  colofieis’ 
unprecedented  purging  and  reshaping;  of 
the  officer  corps,  of  the  civil  service  (includ- 
ing the  courts) , of  the  school  system,  of  local 
councils  (both  public  and  private)  and  of 
the  Church  cannot  but  help  them  clin^  to 
power  if  they  remain  united.  Once  their]  ejs- 
teiisive  reorganization  is  complete — and  It 
should  be,  except  perhaps  for  the  Church, 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  and  the  Universi- 
ties, virtually  complete  by  the  summer  of 
19to — Greece  is  likely  to  have  to  endure  for 
a generation  both  the  colonels’  self-rlgtt- 
eoiiis  tyranny  and  the  sporadic  armed  re- 
sistance it  will  generate.  There  is  already 
more  violence  in  Greece  today  than  there 
hat  been  at  any  time  since  the  1946-1919 
Citil  War. 

iii 

passive  propaganda,  reinforced  by  geh*  r- 
oufe  subsidies,  will  continue  to  be  used  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  present  Greek  gov- 
ernment to  magnify  the  virtues  of  the  col- 
onels and  the  vices  of  the  politicians.  We, 
onrfche  other  hand,  are  not  Obliged,  in  ofdcr 
to  expose  the  colonels  to  be  su$  bad  for  Greece 
as  ithey  are,  to  make  the  politicians  of  1061- 
1907  better  than  they  were.  JBut  the  logger 
these  colonels  stay,  the  better  those  politi- 
cians look.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  name  a 
single  prominent  Greek  politician  who  would 
not  be  better  for  Greece  and  tier  allies  today 
than  the  colonels  now  in  power.  Indeed,  the 
mqet  serious  indictment  one  might  make  of 
Greek  politicians  before  April  1.967  Is  that 
such  people  as  these  colonels  were  permitted 
to  [remain  in  the  Army,  that  they  were  given 
an|  opportunity  to  attempt  to  seize  power, 
and  that  they  could  suceed  in  such  an  at- 
tempt. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legitimate 
political  and  military  leaders  of  Greece,  as 
we|l  as  her  allies  abroad,  have  learned  the 
appropriate  lessons  from  thia  disastrous  ex- 
periment. One  important^  lesson  is  that 
decent  Greeks  of  all  parties  and  allegiances 
hate  much  more  in  common  than  any  of 
them  has  in  common  with  the  kind  of  man 
wlio  is  apt  to  be  tempted  to  seize  power  for 
hiijnself  if  decent  men  are  not  moderate  in 
thfcir  political  differences. 

ft  is  to  the  credit  of  Greek  politicians  of  all 
patties,  as  well  as  of  Greek  intellectuals,  that 
alipost  all  of  them  have  stood  firm  since 
April  1967  against  the  threats*  the  sophistries 
anji  the  enticements  of  the  present  Greek 
government  and  of  its  apologists  abroad.  The 
same  tribute  should  be  recorded  on  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Greece  and  most  of  the  senior 
as  [well  as  many  of  the  junior  officers  of  the 
anjned  forces  of  that  country:  These  Greeks, 
in  [their  respect  for  the  best  in  Greece,  have 
been  more  perceptive  and  more  principled 
abbut  what  has  been  happening  to  their 
country  than  have  been  certain  American 
students  of  Greek  affairs  (in  and  out  of  the 
American  government) . * 

The  Washington  Post  article  suggests  as 
thte  appropriate  role  for  the  United  States 
today  that  we  encourage  the  “compromise” 
it  (advocates.  But  if,  as  I havel&rgued,  any  at- 
tempt at  such  compromise  in  these  circum- 
stances will  help  the  colonels  consolidate 
th£ir  power,  then  any  American  effort  along 
that  line  can  only  weaken  the,  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  America  in  Greece,  For  the  longer 
thk  colonels  stay,  the  more  Independent  they 
are  likely  to  become  of  American  influence 
and,  indeed,  of  the  influence  Of  any  moderate 
men  at  home  or  abroad.  (One  need  only  re- 
call Shakespeare’s  Richard  Hi.)  We  Ameif- 
cans  could  have  discreetly  helped  the  Con- 
stitutional leaders  of  this  NATO  ally  get  rid 
of  their  usurpers  any  time  between  April  and 
December  1967,  a period  during  which  the 


colonels  were  relying  mostly  on  bluff  and 
maneuver  to  stay  in  power.  Instead,  we  were 
duped  by  talk  of  “constitutional  reforms” 
and  “law  and  order”  and  hence  did,  or  failed 
to  do,  various  things  in  1967,  as  well  as  in 
1968,  which  permitted  and  even  helped  the 
colonels  to  dig  in. 

Measures  are  still  available  to  us  which 
can  be  used  to  help  our  true  friends  in  Greece 
dislodge  the  colonels  End  restore  their  coun- 
try to  control  by  Its  people,  measures  which 
would  be  far  more  effective  than  are  likely 
to  be  the  timid  ones  our  government  now 
employs  to  indicate  its  tardy  approval  of  bo 
destructive  a tyranny.  Every  serious  student 
of  Greek  affairs  knows  what  more  can  and 
should  be  done  by  the  United  States  in  the 
present  circumstances.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  to  spell  out  again  on  this  occasion  the 
measures  available  to  us,  measures  which 
would  emphasize  the  publicized  withdrawal 
of  vital  American  support  rather  than  any 
explicit  American  interference  In  Greek 
domestic  affairs.  I need  only  add  that  I con- 
tinue to  believe,  along'  with  many  in  Greece, 
that  Constantine  Karamanlis  is  __the  best, 
though  not  the  only,  name  around  which 
effective  opposition  to  the  colonels  can  rally. 
I also  continue  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
prudent  for  Mr.  Karamanlis  to  offer  to  in- 
clude in  a coalition  government,  legitimated 
by  the  King  and  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  figures  such  as  Andreas  Papandreou. 
This  is  where  genuine  compromise  would  be 
good  for  Greece. 

iv 

The  colonels,  by  the  end  of  their  third 
year  in  power  (in  April  1970) , will  probably 
have  immobilized,  if  r ot  transformed,  all  in- 
stitutions in  Greece  which  might  stand  in 
their  way:  repression  and  propaganda  and 
the  lavish  use  of  public  monies  will  have 
done  their  work.  When  that  happens, 
whether  by  1970  or  by  1971,  responsible  ele- 
ments in  Greece  and  abroad  (including  in 
the  United  States)  will  no  longer  have  any 
significant  influence  in  that  country.  If  the 
colonels  are  dislodged  thereafter,  it  will 
probably  be  (unless  a serious  International 
crisis  erupts)  only  because  of  the  use  of 
armed  force  against  them  in  Greece.  If  vio- 
lent opposition  should  somehow  be  success- 
ful, the  liberators  of  Greece — whoever  they 
may  be — are  not  likely  to  forget  first  our 
negligence  and  thereafter  our  impotence  in 
the  time  of  their  desperate  need.  And  then 
what  will  our  long-teim  influence  be  in  that 
allied  country  which  we  insist  is  of  great 
“strategic  importance”  to  us? 

Whether  there  will  be  in  Greece  a gen- 
eration of  violent  tyranny  or  an  Immediate 
return  to  constitutional  government  and  the 
rule  of  law  depends,  in  large  part,  on  what 
the  United  States  does  In  the  months  imme- 
diately ahead.  We  Americans  had  better  use 
our  power  while  some  of  it  remains,  rather 
than  allow  ourselves  to  be  duped  again  (this 
time  by  talk  of  “compromise”)  into  promot- 
ing a policy  unworthy  both  of  us  and  of  the 
Greeks 

The  peace  and  the  prosperity,  as  well  as 
the  liberty  and  honor,  of  Greece  require  that 
the  colonels  go  and  with  them  everything 
they  have  come  to  represent.  This  is  what 
informed  and  conscientious  Greeks  are  cer- 
tain of.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  what  the 
sadly  misinformed  American  government  is 
belatedly  beginning  to  realize. 


LEST  WE!  FORGET 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , December  18,  1969 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christmas  season  Ls  approaching  and 
families  throughout  America  are  gather- 


ing together  for  worship  and  gift  giving 
and  rejoicing  in  family  reunions. 

Today  I ask  all  Americans  to  join  with 
me  as  we  celebrate  this  holiday,  to  re- 
member those  men  who  are  missing  in 
action  and  prisoners  of  war — 

Lest  we  forget  our  own  gladness  in  be- 
ing free; 

Lest  we  forget  our  own  joy  in  being 
with  our  loved  ones; 

Lest  we  forget  that  over  1,300  families 
will  be  without  a loved  one — again  this 
year;  -r  « 

Lest  we  forget  that  the  reason  these 
men  are  so  cruelly  held  in  prison  is  be- 
cause they  were  fighting  for  us; 

Lest  we  forget  that  it  i&  our  responsi- 
bility to  bring  these  men  home  again; 

Lest  we  forget  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  our  reasons  for  celebrating  Christ- 
mas. r 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a time  for  each  of 
us  to  take  the  families  of  these 
men  especially  to  our  hearts.  Let  uaall 
renew  our  efforts  for  freedom  so  that 
these  absences  can  be  soon  turned  into 
rewarding  reunions  for  all  the  Christ- 
mases to  come. 


NEW  U.S.  LINE  ON  WITHDRAWAL  A 
SEVERE  BLOW  TO  ISRAEL 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday , December  18,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  entitled 
“New  U.S.  ‘Line’  on  Withdrawal  Deals 
Severe  Blow  to  Israel,”  written  by  Wil- 
liam S.  White,  and  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  December  16, 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  U.S.  “Line”  on  Withdrawal  Deals 
Severe  Blow  to  Israel 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington. — The  old  year  is  drawing  to 
its  close  on  a somber  note  for  Israel,  whose 
whole  position  in  her  fight  for  survival  has 
worsened  markedly  in  these  recent  days.  The 
newly  enunciated  American  policy  line  call- 
ing for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  frontier  se- 
curity positions  seized  from  the  Arabs  in  the 
1967  war,  in  return  for  Arab  promises  for 
peaceful  coexistence,  has  hit  the  Israelis  a 
cruel  if  unintentional  blow. 

For  this  well-meant  effort  to  take  up  a 
purely  even-handed  attitude  from  Washing- 
ton is  in  truth  a revolutionary  departure 
from  the  traditional  American  posture  of 
candid  friendliness  to  the  Israeli  side  in  the 
chronic  crisis  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  difficulty  is  that' the  doctrine  of  osten- 
sible even-handedness  actually  assists  those 
extremist  Arab  states  which  are  pro-Com- 
munist  and  publicly  bent  both  upon  Israel’s 
literal  destruction  and  the  spread  of  Soviet 
power  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  ignores  the  immense  reality  that  this  is 
not  a case  where  two  adversaries  are  equally 
good  or  equally  bad.  One  cannot  equate  ag- 
gressors patently  embarked  upon  a Vietnam 
type  of  “war  of  liberation,”  urged  on  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  defenders  motivated  sim- 
ply by  the  desire  to  stay  alive— and  defenders 
moreover  who  form  a pro-Western  outpost  in 
the  worldwide  struggle  that  is  the  Cold  War. 
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close  it  by  reminding  my  friends,  the 
leaders  and  the  assistant  leader  on  the 
side,  of  another  reference  in  our  liter- 
ature to  the  effect  that  a rose  by  any 
other  name  would  still  smell  the  same. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR 

JAMES  H.  DUFF,  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
extreme  sorrow  that  I report  to  the 
Senate  that  a former  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  former  Governor  of 
our  Commonwealth,  the  Honorable 
James  H.  Duff,  died  today.  A spokesman 
for  George  Washington  Hospital  an- 
nounced that  Senator  Duff,  aged  86,  col- 
lapsed at  National  Airport,  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  and  pronounced  dead  at 
9:43  am.  We  have  no  further  details,  so 
I shall  say  nothing  further  now  except 
that  I was  a longtime  friend,  associate, 
and  admirer  of  Big  Jim  Duff.  We  will 
miss  him  greatly.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  in  the  form  of  a memorial  tribute  at 
a later  date. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I should  like  to  join  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  in  ex- 
pressing my  sadness  at  the  death  of  Jim 
Duff,  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  lived  a 
very  rich  life  and  died  at  a ripe  old  age. 
We  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  He  died  as  he  always 
wished  to — with  his  boots  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I extend  my  condolences 
to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  so  do  I. 



GREEK -TURKISH  ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  I have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  work  which 
was  initiated  by  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference,  now  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly,  looking  toward  Greek  - 
Turkish  economic  cooperation.  Reports 
on  this  matter  were  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  June  3,  1965,  October  20,  1965, 
January  19,  1967,  December  15,  1967, 
January  28,  1969,  and  some  remarks  on 
the  subject  were  included  in  my  report 
on  a trip  abroad  which  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  on  July  2, 1969. 

A number  of  important  developments 
have  taken  place  during  calendar  1969, 
which  I should  like  to  lay  before  the 
Senate. 

At  the  outset,  to  put  the  work  which 
has  been  done  on  this  project  in  its 
proper  context,  requires  some  brief  com- 
ment on  the  political  situation  in  the 
area,  and  of  the  relationship  of  this 
project  to  that  situation. 

The  project  for  Greek-Turkish  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  although  launched 
by  an  in  ter- parliamentary  body,  was 
conceived  of  as  essentially  a private  ef- 
fort. Through  its  good  offices,  working 
with  the  private  sector,  but  with  govern- 
mental support  and  approval,  possi- 
bilities in  economic  development  yield- 
ing mutual  benefits  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key could  be  expanded.  The  effort  was 


designed  to  function  in  the  economic 
and  not  in  the  political  sphere. 

Thus,  the  major  thrust  of  the  project 
has  been  to  bring  together  participants 
from  Greece  and  Turkey,  where  pos- 
sible mainly  from  the  private  sector,  to 
work  together  in  such  areas  as  tourism, 
the  cooperative  exploitation  of  such  nat- 
ural resources  as  fish,  the  increase  of 
agricultural  exports  to  Western  Europe, 
and  the  common  development  of  the 
border  region  between  the  two  countries 
along  the  shores  of  the  Meric-Evros 
Rivers.  It  is,  I think,  fair  to  say  that  al- 
though the  emphasis  of  this  effort  was 
thus  in  the  noncontroversial  area  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  both  sides,  the  parlia- 
mentarians had  in  mind,  when  the  proj- 
ect was  initiated,  not  only  the  fact  that 
Greeks  and  Turks  were  among  the  less- 
developed  members  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance, but  also  the  fact  that  work  on 
mutually  beneficial  development  proj- 
ects would  tend  to  increase  contacts  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  hopefully  to  ameliorate  the 
tensions  which  at  the  time  existed  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Cyprus  dispute. 

In  these  objectives,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  project  initiated  in  1965  by  my- 
self and  by  my  Greek  and  Turkish  par- 
liamentary colleagues,  Messrs.  Kasim 
Gulek  and  Alexander  Spanorrigas  has 
been  eminently  successful.  Despite  much 
initial  skepticism  it  has,  in  fact,  proved 
possible  to  bring  Greeks  and  Turks  to- 
gether and  to  produce  useful  and  coop- 
erative work.  And  that  has  been  done 
even  at  a time  when  tensions  in  the 
area  were  extremely  high.  The  result,  I 
believe,  has  been  a substantial  contribu- 
tion to  TJ.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  and, 
I may  note,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
consistently  supported  this  effort.  So 
also  has  there  been  a contribution  to 
the  security  which  is  the  aim  of  NATO 
itself.  In  this  latter  belief,  I am,  inciden- 
tally, reinforced  by  the  comments  on 
several  occasions  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  NATO,  Manlio  Brosio. 

The  recent  course  of  political  develop- 
ments in  Greece  cannot  pass  unnoticed — 
as  I am,  also,  chairman  of  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly— a committee  which  had  occasion  to 
consider  a deeply  troubled  report  on  this 
situation  as  recently  as  October  last. 

It  has  been  my  hope,  as  it  must  be  the 
hope  of  all  friends  of  human  liberty  and 
of  the  Greek  ideal  of  moderation  and 
tolerance  which  forms  so  large  a basis  of 
our  own  political  system,  that  swift 
progress  would  be  made  in  Greece,  to- 
ward restoration  of  a representative  par- 
liamentary system,  and  that  present  re- 
strictions on  essential  liberties  would 
quickly  be  removed.  It  remains  my  con- 
viction that  this  must  come,  and  that 
it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  secu- 
rity, stability,  and  welfare  of  the  Greek 
state,  and  of  the  Greek  people. 

In  this  context  a continued  and  in- 
creased measure  of  cooperation  on  proj- 
ects leading  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial betterment  of  the  peoples  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  to  peace  in  the  south- 
eastern area  of  NATO  continues  to  be 
vital.  As  the  project  for  Greek  Turkish 
Economic  Cooperation  is  such  a project, 


it  benefits  all.  For  this  reason,  I continue 
the  support  which  I have  given  in  the 
past  to  the  objectives  of  the  project 
which  are  designed  to  bring  together,  the 
peoples  of  that  often-troubled  area  of 
the  world,  to  ameliorate  the  relation- 
ships between  them,  to  Increase  their  co- 
operation on  mutually  beneficial  works, 
and  to  set  up  institutions  which  can  serve 
as  channels  of  communication  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  peoples. 

With  this  introduction,  Mr.  President, 
I should  like  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
attainments  of  the  project  during  1969, 
and  with  some  of  the  prospects  for  its 
future  work. 

First.  The  project  has  been  adminis- 
tered over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
years  by  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  De- 
velopment Institute,  a nonprofit  unincor- 
porated association.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors consists  of  nationals  of  the  NATO 
countries,  with  a large  majority  being 
nationals  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  in- 
digenous sister  organizations  have  been 
set  up  in  Greece  and  in  Turkey  them- 
selves, and  funds  have  been  raised  in 
local  currency  to  meet  their  necessary 
expenses.  Work  has  been  going  forward 
on  various  projects  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned above. 

In  several  of  these  areas,  there  has 
been  substantial  progress. 

m the  field  of  tourism,  a notable  suc- 
cess was  achieved  when,  in  March  1969, 
the  Greek  National  Tourist  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation and  Tourism  held  a meeting  in 
Istanbul,  at  which  were  present  as  ob- 
servers the  deputy  chairman  of  the 
EMDI,  the  Honorable  Kasim  Gulek,  and 
its  executive  director,  the  Honorable  Sey- 
mour J.  Rubin.  At  the  March  meeting, 
the  two  sides  approved,  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation, the  first  intergovernmental  docu- 
ment signed  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
since  the  eruption  of  the  difficulties  over 
Cyprus.  This  was  a proc&s-verbal  which 
is  intended  to  lead  to  a formal  agree- 
ment on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  tour- 
ism. The  agreement  which  is  contem- 
plated would  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a permanent  consultative  committee 
before  which  can  be  laid  various  pro- 
posals of  mutual  benefit  in  touristic 
endeavors. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  officials 
in  March,  further  meetings  of  a less 
formal  sort  have  been  held.  The  most  re- 
cent of  these  tvss  held  in  Athens  on  De- 
cember 5,  1969.  At  these  meetings,  the 
private  sector  of  both  countries  has 
strongly  expressed  its  support  for  coop- 
eration on  tourism,  and  has  agreed  that 
the  lifting  of  visa  restrictions  for  tourists 
of  Greek  and  Turkish  origin  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  two  countries.  Were 
this  to  be  done,  it  would  largely  restore 
the  freedom  of  transit  between  the  two 
countries  which  had  existed  after  the 
farsighted  arrangements  which  were 
made  in  the  mid-1 920’s  by  the  two  great 
statesmen  of  the  area,  Venizelos  and 
Ataturk. 

Additionally,  others  outside  the  region 
have  expressed  strong  interest  in  par- 
ticipating in  touristic  developments.  A 
meeting  thus  was  held  finder  the  spon- 
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Worship  of  the  Deutschebank  in  Frank- 
furt on  October  13,  at  which  various  Ger- 
man and  Italian  interests,  together  with 
a representative  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  discussed  the  pos- 
sible organization  of  research  and  fi- 
nancing entities  which  might  h^lp  to 
promote  tourism  in  the  region, 
i Tourism  in  this  region  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  already  a major  source  of 
income  so  far  as  Greece  Jus  concerned;  it 
promises  to  be  an  equally  useful  source 
of  foreign  exchange  on  the  Turkish  side. 
Moreover,  the  touristic  area  of  the 
Aegean  is  so  interlaced  between  the 
Turkish  mainland  and  the  Greek  islands 
as  to  make  regional  development  not 
only  attractive  to  tour  operators  and  to 
developers  of  touristic  areas,  but  practi- 
cally at  least  in  the  long  run,  inevitable. 

The  administrative  arrangements 
Which  are  contemplated  under  the 
proces-verbal  of  March  1969,  should 
make  a continuing  contribution  to  this 
development  and  should  help  to  develop 
continuing  working  relationship^  be- 
tween the  two  sides. 

A major  endeavor  of  the  project  for 
Greek  Turkish  Economic  Cooperation 
and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  Develop- 
ment Institute  has  been  that  involving 
the  Meric /Evros  River.  In  previous  re- 
ports, I have  noted  that  this  worjc  has 
ijnoved  forward  extraordinarily  wellL  with 
a heavily  documented  prefeasibility  or 
reconnaissance  study  having  emerged  in 
late  1967  from  the  joint  work  of  allfcrge 
group  of  Turkish,  Greek,  and  German 
experts.  This  report  was  revised  and  in 
its  final  form  approved,  subject  to  Might 
inodification,  at  a large  international 
meeting  held  in  Frankfurt  in  September 
1967.  It  was  then  put  in  the  hankife  of 
Various  international  financing  bodies 

gch  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  feiro- 
an  Investment  Bank,  and  has!  been 
tensively  discussed  With  the  tihited 
Rations  Development  Programme  vfhich. 
With  the  IBRD,  had  been  kept  au  courant 
it  all  stages  of  the  research  and  study 
work.  After  a considerable  amoubt  of 
preparatory  discussion,  both  the  Gieek 
^nd  the  Turkish  Governments  have  offi- 
cially notified  the  UNDP  of  their  ^estre 
to  move  forward  with  further  develop- 
mental work  on  the  Meric/Evros,  j with 
the  help  of  the  UNDP.  As  of  early  De- 
cember 1969,  a senior  representative  of 
the  UNDP  has  visited  both  Greec^  and 
Turkey  for  discussions  with  experts  and 
governmental  officials  there.  Thesi  dis- 
cussions are  expected  to  lead  to  an  official 
proposal  to  be  laid  before  the  next*  gov- 
erning board  of  the  UNDP  in  the  spring 
if  1970. 

Hopefully,  this  work  will  lead  to  ja  full 
scale  feasibility  study  financed  bV  the 
UNDP  and  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Governments,  with  certain  small  {pilot 
projects  included,  in  areas  of  land  man- 
agement, irrigation,  and  small  j^rwer 
projects  in  this  sensitive  area,  the  bprcier 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  Thrace. 
Should  full  scale  implementation  of  this 
feasibility  study  be  undertaken,  thej  final 
scale  of  expenditure  is  estimated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  to  $150  million. 
This  is  obviously  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance both  to  the  economies  of  Gjreece 


and  Turkey,  and  to  the  population  of 
this  politically  sensitive  border  area. 

It  is  important  bo  note,  as  I have  men- 
tioned in  previous  reports,  that  the 
Meric/Evros  River  rises  in  Bulgaria, 
where  it  is  called  the  Maritsa,  and  that 
the  Bulgarian  Government  has  in  several 
ways  expressed  interest  in  the  develop- 
mental work  which  I have  just  men- 
tioned. This  interest  was  expressed,  for 
example,  in  a visit  to  me  of  the  Bulgarian 
Ambassador  in  Washington.  Prior  to  its 
recent  contacts  with  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Governments,  the  UNDP  con- 
sulted with  Bulgarian  authorities  in 
Sofia.  It  would  be  premature  to  make  any 
predictions  as  to  whether  the  Meric/ 
Evros  project  may  evolve  not  merely  into 
a blnational  and  regional  development 
project,  but  into  one  which  would  form 
a link  based  on  mutually  useful  devel- 
opment work  between  East  and  West. 
That  prospect  in  any  case  remains  open, 
and  is  partially  encouraged  by  a recent 
amelioration  of  relationships  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and  between  Greece 
and  Bulgaria, 

Finally,  in  this  respect,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 
EMDI  has  been  from  the  outset  to  stim- 
ulate the  activities  of  others  on  develop- 
mental projects  in  the  Greco-Turkish 
area.  This  attempt  to  achieve  a multi- 
plier effect  with  the  efforts  of  EMDI  has 
had  more  than  a reasonable  amount  of 
success. 

Thus,  not  only  have  tourism  projects 
evolved  and  have  physical  and  business 
connections  with  the  two  sides  devel- 
oped, but  a new  project  has  been  set  in 
motion  in  the  field  of  agricultural  re- 
search in  the  Meric/Evros  region. 

This  is  a project  funded  by  the  Thys- 
sen  Foundation  of  Germany,  and  led  by 
a group  of  German  agronomists  to  in- 
vestigate the  conservation  of  soils  which 
on  both  the  Turkish  and  the  Greek  side 
of  the  river  have  been  eroded  over  the 
course  of  many  years  by  excessive  graz- 
ing and  by  improper  methods  of  land 
inanagement.  This  project,  which  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  done  by 
the  German,  Turkish,  and  Greek  team 
on  its  Meric  /Evros  study,  is  at  present 
under  way.  Hopefully,  other  aspects  of 
the  basic  Meric/Evros  study  will  lead 
to  further  exploratory  and  scientific 
work  of  this  same  general  sort.  The  pros- 
pect of  this  happening  seems  to  be  quite 
good,  since  the  basic  material  upon  which 
further  research  proposals  can  be  based 
is  already  contained  in  the  Meric/Evros 
report,  and  since  that  report  itself  dem- 
onstrates the  feasibility  of  a joint  and 
cooperative  research  effort. 

On  other  projects  of  EMDI,  it  is  not 
necessary  at  this  stage  and  in  this  form 
to  say  much  in  detail.  Work  is  proceed- 
ing on  projects  having  to  do  with  the 
export  of  agricultural  produce  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  on  investigation  of  the 
ecological  conditions  affecting  fish  re- 
sources in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  EMDI  received  a new  sugges- 
tion that  EMDI  could  perhasp  contribute 
to  the  training  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
guest  workers  in  Western  Europe,  and  to 
the  evaluation  of  methods  by  which  the 


skills  of  these  workers  could  be  put  more 
effectively  to  work  when  they  returned 
to  their  own  countries. 

A proposed  meeting  of  industrialists 
of  the  two  countries  is  to  take  place 
shortly  in  Istanbul  and  its  program  has 
been  expanded  to  include  the  develop- 
ment bankers  of  both  countries. 

In  short,  there  are  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  cooperative  work,  opportunities 
which  can  be  seized  if  conditions  permit. 

Second.  I turn  now  to  a new  and  po- 
tentially extremely  important  aspect 
of  the  work  which  has,  until  now,  been 
done  on  the  project  for  Greek- Turkish 
economic  cooperation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  EMDI.  This  arises  out  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  rapporteur  of  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, the  Honorable  Erik  Blumenfeld,  of 
Germany.  This  report,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  at  its  meet- 
ings in  Brussels  in  October  1969,  under 
my  chairmanship,  suggested  the  desir- 
ability of  expanding  the  objectives  of 
EMDI  and  of  establishing  a Mediterra- 
nean development  organization.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  carefully  considered 
by  the  Political  Committee.  It  was,  there- 
fore, considered  also  by  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Bishop,  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  the  discussion, 
it  was  suggested  that,  after  preliminary 
work,  a governmental  conference  should 
be  convened  with  the  aim  of  establishing 
a Mediterranean  development  organiza- 
tion “with  the  ultimate  aim  that  respon- 
sibility for  furthering  the  project  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Eastern  M^teira- 
nean  Development  Institute.”  I IppeSl  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  which  emerged 
from  the  deliberations  of  both  the  Polit- 
ical and  Economic  Committees  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  to  this  state- 
ment. 

There  are  many  problems  as  well  as 
many  opportunities  presented  by  this 
recommendation,  which  was  endorsed  at 
the  plenary  session  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly.  Yet  any  new  type  of  orga- 
nization in  the  field  of  economic  devel- 
opment enters  an  already  crowded  arena. 
It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  cooperation 
between  donors  in  any  such  organization 
is  difficult,  and  a recommendation  which 
contemplates,  as  this  one  does,  some 
type  of  organizational  unity  between 
“donors”  and  “recipients”  makes  the 
task  even  more  complicated.  Nonetheless, 
there  is  at  present  no  specific  organiza- 
tion which  deals  with  the  developmental 
problems  of  the  Mediterranean  base,  nor 
is  there  one  which  expresses  those  NATO 
responsibilities  which  lie  in  the  field  of 
development.  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  both  the  Political  and  Economic 
Committees  at  the  plenary  session  en- 
dorsed the  recommendation  annexed 
hereto. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  recommen- 
dation, a number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  to  move  forward  with  this  project. 
I have  consulted  with  Mr.  Blumenfeld 
and  with  Mr.  Rubin,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  EMDI,  here  in  Washington. 
Subsequently,  the  matter  has  been  dis- 
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cussed  by  Mr.  Rubin  with  Greek  and 
Turkish  board  members  of  EMDI  and, 
immediately  thereafter,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  with  Mr.  Blum- 
enf  eld,  and  with  M.  Phillippe  Deshormes, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly. 

Based  upon  an  analysis  prepared  by 
Mr.  Rubin,  further  work  is  going  for- 
ward to  explore  both  the  problems  and 
the  possibilities  with  a view  toward  a 
meeting  at  the  International  Secretar- 
iat of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in 
March  next,  which  will  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  a working  group,  as  called 
for  in  the  recommendation  and  which 
will  attempt  to  establish  a program  of 
work  for  that  working  group.  The  time- 
table set  up  at  the  Palis  meeting  of 
December  9,  1969,  suggests  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  lay  a specific  proposal  be- 
fore the  fall  1970  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 

Many  difficulties  will  have  to  be  over- 
come before  one  may  reasonably  say  that 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  recommendation  annexed 
hereto.  But  work  has  been  started  on  this 
project  in  a good  spirit,  with  a desirable 
objective  in  mind  and  with  the  first 
prerequisite  of  success;  that  is,  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties. 

In  these  circumstances,  I think  it  is 
justifiable  to  hope  that  the  experience 
with  the  project  which  was  begun  by 
the  NATO  parliamentarians  in  1964-65 
and  which  has  yielded  highly  useful  re- 
sults is  only  the  beginning  of  an  en- 
larged and  even  more  useful  experiment 
in  international  cooperation  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  MATE- 
RIALS TO  EMOGENE  TILMON, 
LOGAN  COUNTY,  ARK.;  ENOCH  A. 
LOWDER,  LOGAN  COUNTY,  ARK.; 
J.  B.  SMITH  AND  SULA  E.  SMITH, 
MAGAZINE,  ARK.;  AND  WAYNE 
TILMON  AND  EMOGENE  TILMON, 
LOCAL  COUNTY,  ARK. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  messages  on  S.  65,  S. 
80,  S.  81,  and  S.  82,  in  that  order,  and 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendment  in  the  case  of  each  measure. 

These  bills  are  relatively  minor  items, 
all  dealing  with  a related  subject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  65)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain 
lands  to  Emogene  Tilmon  of  Logan 
County,  Ark.,  which  was,  on  page  2,  line 
2,  strike  out  And  provided  further , 
That  such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and 
similar  materials  shall  only  be  used  on 
said  tract.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  80)  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel, 


stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  in  cer- 
tain lands  to  Enoch  A.  Lowder  of  Logan 
County,  Ark.  which  was,  on  page  2,  line 
2,  strike  out  44 : And  provided  further , 
That  such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and 
similar  materials  shall  only  be  used  on 
said  tract”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  81)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  in  cer- 
tain lands  to  J.  B.  Smith  and  Sula  E. 
Smith,  of  Magazine,  Ark.,  which  was,  on 
page  2,  line  3,  strike  out 44 : And  provided 
further , That  such  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  shall  only  be 
used  on  said  tract.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  82)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain 
lands  to  Wayne  Tilmon  and  Emogene 
Tilmon  of  Logan  County,  Ark.,  which 
was,  on  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  44 : And 
provided  further , That  such  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  shall 
only  be  used  on  said  tract.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  IN  GRADES 
GS-16,  GS-17,  AND  GS-18 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2325. 

* The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2325) 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  additional  positions  in 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  5108(a)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“2,577”  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “2.727”. 

(b)  Section  5108(b)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “28”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “44”. 

(c)  Section  5108(c)  (1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ”64”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “90”. 

(d)  Section  5208(c)  (2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “110”  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  “140”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4 of  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  provide  certain  administrative  author- 
ities for  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes”,  approved  May  29,  1959, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  402,  note) , is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  4.  Hie  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  his 
designee  for  the  purpose)  is  authorized  to — 

“(1)  establish  in  the  National  Security 
Agency  (A)  professional  engineering  posi- 
tions primarily  concerned  with  research  and 
development  and  (B)  professional  positions 
in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  medi- 
cine, and  cryptology;  and 

“(2)  fix  the  respective  rates  of  pay  of 
such  positions  at  rates  equal  to  rates  of 
basic  pay  contained  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Officers  and  employees  appointed  to  positions 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  officers  and  em- 


ployees appointed  to  positions  under  section 
2 of  this  Act  who  may  be  paid  at  rates  equal 
to  rates  of  basic  pay  contained  in  grades  16, 
17,  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule.”. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure with  the  adjustment  has  been  cleared 
with  both  sides.  I move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  which  was  to  strike  out  a 
provision  for  45  additional  supergrades 
and.  a provision  for  eight  supergrades 
specifically  allocated  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated; 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
A letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mi  ting  a draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
organize and  strengthen  the  United  States 
Government  structure  for  dealing  with  West- 
ern Hemisphere  affairs  (with  accompanying 
papers) ; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
Real  and  Personal  Property 
A letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a report 
on  the  fixed  property,  installations,  and 
major  equipment  items,  and  stored  supplies 
of  the  military  departments  maintained  on 
both  a quantitative  and  monetary  basis  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ; to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columba,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  2694.  A bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen’s  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
629). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2289.  A bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  an  undue  burden 
upon  interstate  commerce,  certain  property 
tax  assessments  of  common  and  contract 
carrier  property,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-630) . 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 

BUSINESS— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S. 

REPT.  NO.  91-627) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I submit 
the  19th  annual  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  individual 
views  of  Senators  Javits,  Scott,  and  Hat- 
field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
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i REPORT  ENTITLED  “THE  EFFECTS 

I of  corporation:  farming  on 

SMALL  BUglNESS’V-REPORT  OF  A 

COMMITTEE — INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

<S.  REPT.  NO.  91-621) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  I 
submit  a report  entitle!  “Impact  of  Cor- 
poration Farming  on  Small  Business/'  I 
ask  unanimous  consenj  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
! Port  will  be  received;  and,  without  objec- 
i tion,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
! quested  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
| the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I report 
I favorably  sundry  nominations  In  the 
! Coast  Guard  which  have  previously  ap- 
; Peared  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
I ask  unanimous  consent,  in  order  jto  save 
the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
executive  calendar,  th 4 they  lie  on  the 
Secretary’s  desk  for  the  Information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

| The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
I desk,  are  as  follows : 

David  W.  Hiller,  and  sundry  other  officers, 

I for  promotion  In  the  Ooa#  Guard;  and 

Paul  L.  Milligan,  and  sundry  other  Re- 
i serve  officers,  for  appointment  to  the  Coast 
[ Guard.  3U 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follow?: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS : 

S.  3277.  A bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Construction  Ant  to  extend  and 
improve  the  provisions  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jav|^s  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rscord 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  EastlaIto,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land) ; 

S.  3278.  A bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a new  title,  which  re- 
.Ftores  to  local  school  boards  their  connitu- 
donal  power  to  administer  the  public  schools 
i committed  to  their  charge,  confers  op  par- 
<snts  the  right  to  choose  the  public  Schools 
meir  children  attend,  secures  ho  children  the 
light  to  attend  the  public  school  chosen  by 
iJheir  parents,  and  makes  Elective  th©  right 
of  public  school  administrators  and  tea.  hers 
"’°  serve  ih  the  schools  in  which  they  contract 
ijo  serve;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

I s ®2y9‘  A kill  to  extend  jfce  boundaries  of 
the  Toiyabe  National  Foragfe  in  Nevada,  and 
ior  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  or  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bm&  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  3280.  A bill  for  the  relief  of  Sergio  I. 
I^gulzamon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon  and  Mr,  Randolph): 

S.  3281.  A bill  to  amend  section  139  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  additions 
to  the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  3282.  A bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Rawls 
Pairbank;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3283.  A bill  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  3284.  A bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  the  Goddard  Rocket 
launching  site  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
August  25,  1916,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YAR30R0UGH: 

S.  3285.  A bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Louise 
Sheridan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr! 
Griffin,  3VIr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty, 
and  Mr.  Scott)  (by  request)  : 

S 3286.  A bill  to  assist  consumers  in  eval- 
uating products  by  promoting  development 
of  adequate  and  reliable  methods  for  testing 
characteristics  of  consumer  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  oil  Mr.  Magnttson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  a separate  heading.) 


S.  3278— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 

MENTAL  RETARDATION  SERVICES 

AMENDMENT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I intro- 
duce, for  the  administration,  the  Mental 
Retardation  Services  Amendments  of 
1969.  The  bill  assures  the  continuing 
support  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
providing  services  and  expanded  facil- 
ities for  the  menially  retarded,  including 
special  incentives  to  encourage  these 
activities  in  areas  having  the  most 
critical  need. 

Included  among  the  activities  for 
which  grants  could  be  made  under  the 
bill  are  the  provision  of  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded— operation  grants — 
construction  of  mental  retardation  facil- 
ities; development  and  demonstration  of 
new  or  improved  1 techniques  for  provision 
of  services  for  the  mentally  retarded; 
training  of  personnel  to  work  on  the 
various  problems  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded; and  Stale  and  local  planning, 
administration,  a]id  technical  assistance. 

I am  pleased  that  the  administration 
bill  provides: 

First,  the  maximum  on  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  new  projects,  in- 
cluding construction  projects,  shall  be 
75  percent  except  in  poverty  areas  where 
90  percent  would  be  permitted; 

Second,  the  duration  of  support  for 
projects  providing  mental  retardation 
services  is  to  be  extended  from  the  pres- 
ent 51  months  to  3 years  except  for  pov- 
erty areas  where  support  could  be 
granted  for  10  years;  and 

Third,  the  Federal  share  of  support 
for  projects  providing  services  would  de- 
cline gradually,  from  a maximum  of  75 


percent  in  the  first  2 years  to  10  percent 
in  the  8th  year,  and  in  poverty  areas 
from  90  percent  in  the  first  2 years  to 
10  percent  in  the  10th  year. 

Other  major  features  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide that  operational  support  would  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  to  recipients  who 
have  already  received  commitments  for 
future  support  under  the  existing  law; 
Federal  funds  for  all  types  of  mental 
retardation  projects  in  a State  would 
not  be  less  than  the  amounts  allotted 
to  the  State  in  fiscal  year  1970  for  con- 
struction of  community  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities;  joint  funding  arrange- 
ments with  other  Federal  programs 
could  be  entered  into;  and  before  grants 
are  made,  States  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  review  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  projects  in  their  juris- 
dictions. 

In  order  to  meet  the  problem  to  which 
the  President  called  attention  in  his 
message  of  April  30,  1969,  to  the  Con- 
gress on  improving  the  administration 
of  Federal  programs,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  consolidating  the 
present  separate  categories  of  grants  for 
construction  of  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities, for  construction  of  university 
affiliated  facilities,  and  for  initial  staffing 
of  community  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities into  a single,  flexible  program  of 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  agencies 
covering  facilities  and  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Appropriations  authorizations  are  re- 
quested for  3 years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3277)  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Construction  Act  to  extend 
and  improve  the  provisions  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  waa  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  3279— INTRODUCTION  OF  A BILL 

TO  EXTEND  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 

TOIYABE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a bill  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the  Toiyabe  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Nevada. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  is  to  aid  in  the 
protection,  improvement,  and  proper 
maintenance  of  the  watershed,  wildlife, 
recreation,  and  natural  environment  val- 
ues of  the  lands  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Ba- 
sin, much  of  which  is  already  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  national 
forest.  The  bill  would  extend  the  na- 
tional forest  boundary  to  include  12,920 
acres  of  largely  undeveloped,  privately 
owned  lands  along  the  Nevada  side  of 
the  lake. 

Lake  Tahoe  is  a unique  body  of  water 
set  in  a basin  which,  despite  encroach- 
ment by  urban  development,  still  retains 
much  of  its  natural  environmental 
beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing natural  assets. 

The  stability  of  the  natural  conditions 
contributing  to  the  clarity  of  the  lake 
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however,  a great  service  to  the  American 
public.  It  is  a critical  stage  in  the  delivery 
of  pharmaceuticals  to  the  consumer,  and  in 
my  view,  our  accounts  should  be  organized 
so  that  the  role  of  this  essential  service  can 
be  better  measured. 

Next  among  the  basic  commitments  is  edu- 
cation. We  have  an  extensive  education  sys- 
tem. It  begins  with  the  detail  man,  but  it  is 
in  our  literature,  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
prints from  the  technical  journals,  our  sym- 
posia, our  hospital  meetings,  our  films — a tre- 
mendous educational  network  directed  to- 
wards every  physician,  pharmacist  and  hos- 
pital. And  in  every  analysis  of  this  system 
that  I can  recall  even  by  our  critics,  one 
thing  we  get  back  clearly  from  the  doctor 
is  that  certainly  to  a significant  extent,  our 
activities  in  relation  to  them,  are  truly  edu- 
cational and  a true  service  to  the  medical 
profession  and,  therefore,  to  the  patient. 

Now  finally,  there  is  promotion: — sheer, 
straight  building  of  the  market  and  share 
of  the  market.  Our  industry  is  different  from 
others  in  degree  but  not  in  kind /Attention 
must  be  attracted  to  the  products  available, 
especially  new  products.  This  history  of  mar- 
keting proves  that  people  do  not  beat  a path 
to  your  door  to  buy  that  better  mousetrap. 
The  market  must  be  made.  We  must  take 
greater  care,  but  we  must  still  build  the 
market.  This  is  a typical  free  enterprise  type 
of  operation  which  is  expensive  and  necessary 
and  without  it  the  other  services  would  not 
be  possible. 

So  there  they  are,  these  six  commitments 
of  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  this 
briefly  told  story  is  that  It  brings  home  that 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  is  not  just  a 
manufacturing  industry,  but  a service  in- 
dustry as  well.  We  are  a service  and  a prod- 
uct industry  with  six  commitments  of  pro- 
found social  value.  This  is  basic  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  we  are. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  I touched 
so  lightly  as  hardly  to  have  done  it  on  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  industry.  But, 
in  the  future,  even  more  should  be  expected 
of  this  industry  because  knowledge  builds 
on  knowledge  in  geometric  progression.  And 
the  evidence  is  all  there,  that  there  will  be 
a speaker  like  me  30  or  35  years  from  now, 
making  the  kind  of  comparison  I did  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  and  probably  likening 
us,  too,  to  some  equivalent  of  the  kindly  old 
general  practitioner  who  had  hardly  any- 
thing in  his  black  bag. 

But  some  members  of  this  industry  do  not 
assume  all  of  these  commitments.  Some, 
hardly  any  of  them.  And  I think  this  con- 
trast helps  bring  the  significance  of  these 
commitments  into  clear  perspective. 

I remember  many  years  ago  encounteririg 
one  of  these  people  in  this  category  of  little 
or  no  commitments,  and  out  of  sheer  curi- 
osity, I said  to  him,  “How  do  you  operate?  I 
know  you  don’t  do  any  research.  I doubt  if 
you  do  any  development.  I’ve  never  seen  any 
advertising,  and  you.  don’t  have  any  detail 
men  do  you?”  And  he  got  a big  laugh  out  of 
this.  And  he  said,  “It's  simple  enough.  First 
of  all,  I’m  not  a full-line  house,  I pick  and 
choose  the  fast-moving  items  that  are  al- 
ready developed,  like  the  best-selling  prod- 
ucts in  the  Pfizer  penicillin  line,”  This  was 
many  years  ago,  as  I said.  But  he  said,  “I  can 
make  these  products  and,  in  fact,  I can  make 
them  cheaper  than  you  can— you’re  too 
fancy.  And  I can  send  a postcard  to  the  drug- 
gist. Not  all  across  the  nation,  not  even 
throughout  all  of  my  state.  But  I can  send  a 
postcard  to  the  druggist  and  say  I’ve  got 
penicillin  available  at  the  lowest  price  on  the 
market.  They  won’t  all  come  to  me,  but  I’Ll 
get  my  share.”  He  said,  “I’m  going  down  to 
Palm  Beach  this  winter.  What  are  you  do- 
ing?” 

I don’t  deny  that  man  his  right  to  operate 
in  that  fashion  as  long  as  his  products  meet 


proper  quality  standards.  I don’t  even  criti- 
cize. But  I ask  this  question;  What  is  the 
relative  social  value  of  this  entrepreneur.  I 
don’t  mean  the  value  of  his  enterprise  to 
himself.  I mean  the  value  to  society.  This  is 
what  is  in  issue  these  days.  This  is  what  the 
debate  is  really  all  about,  or  should  be  about. 
To  some,  the  lower  prices  of  the  drugs  he 
supplies  will  seem  an  important  social  con- 
tribution. But  just  what  is  th-e  net  value  to 
society  of  that  price  differential,  when  it 
is  achieved  by  largely  or  completely  avoiding 
those  vital  service  commitments  to  research, 
development,  quality  control,  distribution, 
education,  and  marketing  that  has  earned 
world  leadership  for  the  American  pharma- 
ceutical industry,  and  on  which  the  progress 
of  therapeutics  very  substantially  depends? 
What  is  the  real  price  of  that  low  price  drug? 
And  who  pays  it? 

So  this  is  the  point  of  beginning  for  our 
industry— to  know  ourselves  through  serious 
study,  to  welcome  the  beginning  of  the  pos- 
sible new  atmosphere  as  the  shrill  cries  seem 
to  moderate,  or  at  least  as  some  moderate 
voices  begin  to  be  heard.  Before  us  now  is 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  future  of  health 
care  in  this  country.  Our  hope  and  our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  participate  with  our  new 
partners — government,  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  academia,  in  bxiilding  for  the 
future.  The  old  way  of  hostile  hearings  and 
regulatory  battles  has  little  to  do  with  this 
future — indeed  can  only  hinder  and  impede 
it.  In  a word,  if  we  are  to  build  the  future 
it  will  be  by  cooperation.  In  that  necessary 
cooperative  effort,  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try is  ready  to  do  its  part. 


AMENDING  TITLE  28,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  EXTEND  THE 
TIME  FOR  FILING  TORT  ACTIONS 
BY  CERTAIN  PERSONS 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , December  15  > 1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I sup- 
port H.R.  10124,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dono- 
hue) , to  extend  the  time  for  filing  tort 
actions  by  persons  under  the  age  of  21, 
or  insane  or  mentally  ill,  or  imprisoned 
on  a criminal  charge. 

I have  sponsored  a similar  bill  in  past 
Congresses  and  in  this  Congress — H.R. 
4155,  91st  Congress.  The  bill  will  modify 
existing  law  by  providing  that  the  2- 
year  statue  of  limitations  applicable  to 
tort  actions  against  the  Government  will 
not  run  against  persons  under  legal  dis- 
ability at  the  time  the  action  accrues, 
and  that,  such  individuals  may  present 
the  claim  within  2 years  after  the  dis- 
ability ceases.  We  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  persons  suffering  from  legal 
disabilities  and  particularly  those  who 
are  under  age  are  actually  being  deprived 
of  their  rights  because  of  the  presently 
overstrlct  limitation  provision  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2401,  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

There  is  a demonstrated  need  for  this 
legislation.  I support  H.R.  10124  and  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Donohue)  for  the  action  of  his  sub- 
committee in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House  floor. 


PLAYING  WITH  FIRE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  0TTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , December  17 , 1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  apparent 
erosion  by  the  Nixon  administration  of 
our  position  of  support  for  a fair  and 
permanent  resolution  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  basis  of  our  policy  has  been  to 
promote  a settlement  by  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  parties  of  their  dis- 
putes over  borders,  recognition,  refugees, 
and  access  to  international  waterways 
and,  until  such  a settlement  can  be 
reached,  to  assure  Israel's  invulnerability 
to  Arab  attack. 

The  first  disturbing  indication  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  backing  away 
from  this  policy  occurred  at  its  inception 
when  Gov.  William  Scranton  announced, 
after  a Presidential  fact-finding  tour  of 
the  area,  that  the  new  administration 
was  going  to  pursue  a more  “even- 
handed"  policy.  Next  came  a period  of 
equivocation  over  delivery  of  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel  in  pursuance  with  prior 
commitments.  While  the  jets  have  now 
been  promised,  they  still  have  not  been 
delivered. 

These  events  led  to  sincere  fears  that 
“even-handedness"  meant  abandoning 
Israel  in  favor  of  Republican  oil  interests 
in  the  Arab  States. 

These  fears  were  heightened  when  the 
United  States  supported  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  condemning  Israel  for 
her  attacks  on  Lebanon  in  response  to 
actions  of  Arab  terrorists  in  blowing  up 
an  El  A1  airliner  at  Beirut  airport  with- 
out any  condemnation  for  the  Arab  at- 
tacks which  provoked  the  incident.  This 
hardly  seemed  even-handed.  Nor  did  our 
abstention  from  subsequent  one-sided 
U.N.  Middle  East  resolutions  or  our 
silence  in  the  U.N.  during  the  public 
hangings  by  Iraq  of  Jews. 

These  fears  were  again  aroused  when 
the  U.S. -proposed  four-power  talks  to 
promote  a Middle  East  settlement  with 
France  and  Russia  committed  to  side 
with  the  Arabs.  They  were  barely  as- 
suaged by  our  assurances  that  the  four 
powers  would  concern  themselves  solely 
with  broad  guidelines  for  peace  and  not 
the  specifics  of  a settlement  which  we 
stated  would  be  left  to  direct  negotiations. 

The  State  Department’s  latest  pro- 
nouncement inviting  resumption  of  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  Arab  States  that 
have  sworn  to  annihilate  Israel  and  are 
daily  sending  terrorists  across  her  bor- 
ders to  kill  her  citizens  can  but  confrm 
these  fears. 

Worse  yet,  Secretary  Rogers7  recent 
speech  putting  fo rward  specific  border 
settlement  proposals,  undermines  Is- 
rael's chief  bargaining  position  requiring 
direct  negotiations  of  the  details  of  a set- 
tlement. Indeed,  since  only  direct  nego- 
tiations can  produce  a permanent  and 
lasting  settlement,  the  State  Depart- 
ment’s position  seriously  jeopardizes  the 
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| prospects  for  peace  in  tli&i  troubled  area. 

It  seems  clear  that  President  Nasser 
i and  his  Tactical  Arab  apociates  will  In- 
j terpret  Secretary  Rogers’  latest  over- 
j tures  s as  a signal  that  they  are  free  to 
j pursue,  with  Soviet  Resistance*  their 
! policy  of  military  adventurism  against 
■Israel  and  her  people.  This  encourage- 
j ment  could  well  prove  to  be  explosive. 

Indeed,  it  is  significant  that  no  sooner 
i had  Secretary  Rogers  spoken  than  the 
| Soviet  Union’s  prime  minister  promised 
| increased  military  aid  for  Egypt  and  re- 
| affirmed  his  nation’s  support  for  the  ter- 
I rorist  Arab  guerrilla  movement. 

I think  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet- Arab 
strategy  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
such  intense  crisis  that  the  United  States 
would  force  major  concessions  upcn  Is- 
rael as  the  price  for  a temporary  respite. 
And  temporary  it  clearly  would  be,  for  no 
arrangement  worked  out  in  the  absence 
of  direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  can  hope  to  have  any 
permanence. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  let  ouhselves 
be  coerced  into  such  a position,  for  to 
do  so  would  jeopardize  fee  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  Is- 
rael without  achieving  a meaningful 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  To  undermine 
Israel  at  this  time  would  merely  whet  the 
radical  Arab  appetite  for  full-scale  as- 
sault on  Israel  and  increase  the  risk  of  a 
wider  war. 

It  is  appropriate  to  remind  otm elves 
of  the  statements  made  by  John  Roster 
Dulles  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Eisenhower : 

The  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel  is 
one  of  the  essential  goals  of  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

Israel  is  the  one  bastion  of  freedom  in 
the  Middle  East.  By  encouraging  the 
Arabs,  we  are  playing  with  fire  in  an 
explosive  situation.  If  the  Arabs  mount 
a major  attack  on  Israel,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  becoming  involved.  It  is  eminently 
in  our  interests  to  prevent  such  a con- 
flict from  breaking  out  ibid  to  return  to 
the  sound  principles  for  a sound  settle- 
ment that  this  country  Has  pursued  until 
ithe  present.  o ... 

BIG  TRUCK  BUM. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

! IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , December  17 , 1969 

j Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Arizona 
(Republic.  The  editorial  Jbllows : 

Congress  Left  To  Decide  Safety  Question 
of  Heavier  Trucks 

! Washington. — The  Nixon  administration 
left  it  up  to  Congress  yesterday  to  decide 
Whether  heayier  and  bigger  trailer  trucks  and 
buses  are  safe  enough  to  be  permitted  to 
travel  on  interstate  highways, 
j B’ederal  Highway  Administrator  !P.  C, 
Tinner  told  a House  public  works  subcom- 
mittee his  agency  did  not  have  “sufficient  re- 
liable evidence”  to  determine  whether  the 
Increased  sizes  of  trucks  and  buses  proposed 
in  controversial  legislation  would  mead  addi- 
tional safety  hazards  to  motorists.  i 
! If  Congress  decides  motorists  safety  : is  not 
Effected  “measurably,”  Turner  said,  fee  ad- 


ministration would  urge  that  implementa- 
tion be  delayed  until  July  1,  T972,  rather 
than  on  the  date  of  passage.  The  govern- 
ment needs  the  three  years  to  set  perform- 
ance standards  for  the  bigger  trucks,  he 
said. 

Turner’s  long-av/aited  disclosure  of  the  ad- 
ministration position  on  the  bill,  while  not 
an  endorsement,  brought  smiles  to  the  faces 
of  subcommittee  members  who  support  the 
legislation. 

As  opponent,  Re;?.  Fred  Sehwengel,  R-Iowa, 
said  it  was  “incredible”  that  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  did  not  recommend  delay 
in  action  on  the  bill  until  it  could  collect 
adequate  safety  data. 

The  bill,  supported  by  the  trucking  in- 
dustry and  opposed  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  would  increase  from  8 
feet  to  8 yz  feet  the  maximum  allowable 
width  of  trucks  and  buses  using  the  inter- 
state highway  system. 

The  limit  on  weight  would  be  raised  from 
73,280  pounds  to  108,500  pounds.  The  length, 
which  is  not  limited  now,  would  be  set  at 
70  feet.  Turner  recommended  a maximum 
length  of  85  feet. 


CHRISTIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AND  TICE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , December  17 , 1969 

Mr,  NICHOLS,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18,  1969,  Dr.  Harry  Pbilpott,  pres- 
ident of  Auburn  University,  addressed  the 
Alabama  Baptist  State  Convention  in 
Birmingham,  Dr.  PhiLpott  is  an  ordained 
Baptist  minister  although  he  has  never 
held  a pastorate,  his  entire  career  has 
been  in  the  field  of  education.  In  his  ad- 
dress, Dr.  Philpott  outlined  fee  continu- 
ing need  for  Christian  higher  education 
in  the  years  ahead.  I would  like  to  share 
his  thoughts  on  this  important  subject 
with  my  colleagues  by  inserting  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Christian  Higher  Education  and  the 
Seventies 

Our  emphasis  on  Christian  higher  educa- 
tion continues  a glorious  phase  of  Baptist  his- 
tory., It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  education  in  the 
development  of  Baptist  churches.  Our  pres- 
ent-day heritage  has  many  roots  but  none 
is  more  important  than  the  leadership  of 
Luther  Rice  in  the  19th  Century.  One  com- 
mentator has  described  his  return  from 
Burma  to  solicit  support  for  Judson’s  pio- 
neering missionary  enterprise  as  the  single 
most  important  event  in  Baptist  history 
during  the  19th  Century.  He  arrived  with  a 
great  zeal  for  missions  but  discovered  the 
support  necessary  for  these  could  not  be 
obtained  because  of  the  fragmented  charac- 
ter and  separatism  of  the  Baptist  churches 
and  because  of  the  appalling  lack  of  educa- 
tion within  the  ministry  and  the  leadership 
of  the  churches.  If  the  missionary  endeavor 
was  to  move  forward,  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  churches  together  in  associations 
and  conventions  and  to  overcome  the  lack 
of  education  and  understanding. 

With  unequaled  devotion,  Rice  traveled 
throughout  the  eastern  and  southern  United 
States  drawing  Baptists  together,  presenting 
the  missionary  challenge  and  sparking  the 
organization  of  Baptist  colleges  and  schools. 
The  difficulty  of  his  task  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  an  early  division  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Baptists  separated  those  who  believed 


in  education  and  missions  from  those  who 
opposed  such  endeavors  by  the  churches. 
Our  forebearers  proudly  proclaimed  them- 
selves Missionary  Baptists  and  equally  em- 
phasized their  great  concern  for  education. 
Ohurch-related  educational  programs,  acad- 
emies, colleges,  universities  and  seminaries 
characterized  the  educational  enterprises  of 
our  churches  and  continue  to  be  a basic  em- 
phasis of  our  Christian  mission  today.  De- 
spite the  problems  which  face  us  education- 
ally and  the  changes  in  American  educa- 
tion which  have  had  their  effect  on  our  pro- 
grams, we  would  be  disloyal  to  our  Baptist 
heritage  and,  more  importantly,  unworthy 
of  the  future  if  we  did  not  continue  to  give 
major  Importance  to  these  endeavors. 

I stand  before  you  today  as  a concerned 
individual  with  a troubled  soul.  I have  al- 
ways held,  and  still  do,  a Arm  belief  in  the 
dual  system  of  higher  education  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  United  States.  Problems 
which  face  both  the  private  sector  and  the 
public  sector  of  higher  education  are  as  dif- 
ficult, if  not  more  difficult,  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history.  During  this  century  we 
have  witnessed  undreamed  of  expansion  in 
public  education,  while  the  private  and 
church-related  institutions  have  been  forced 
by  a variety  of  circumstances  to  simply  hold 
their  own,  as  a rule.  In  Alabama  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  seen 
a 115  per  cent  enrollment  increase  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  with  only  a. 
small  proportion  of  this  coming  in  the  pri- 
vate and  church-related  sector.  Our  best 
estimates  indicate  that  a 70  per  cent  increase 
in  higher  education  enrollment  will  take 
place  in  the  next  decade,  again  with  the 
overwhelming  percentage  being  in  the  public 
Institutions. 

Changing  circumstances  have  dictated  new 
patterns  for  our  Baptist  programs  in  higher 
education.  While  continuing,  as  we  absolutely 
must,  support  for  our  own  institutions,  we 
have  been  challenged  to  develop  Baptist 
Student  Programs  in  our  public  institutions. 
The  developing  Junior  College  system  in 
Alabama  has  opened  a new  opportunity  for 
student  work  in  many  of  our  churches  and 
for  the  State  Convention.  Christian  higher 
education  today  requires  that  we  meet  stu- 
dent needs  whatever  type  of  institution  they 
attend. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  public 
institutions  are  immune  from  the  same  prob- 
lems private  institutions  face  in  attempting 
to  fulfill  their  responsibilities.  We  are  wit- 
nessing at  the  present  time,  and  I can  only 
predict  that  this  trend  will  accelerate  in  the 
next  ten  years,  an  obliteration  of  the  line 
which  distinguished  private  and  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  the  past.  Tax 
dollars  now  provide  as  much  as  45  per  cent 
of  the  annual  operating  budgets  for  some 
private  and  denominational  institutions 
while  public  Institutions  must  avidly  seek 
private  gift  support  to  supplement  govern- 
mental appropriations. 

We  have  only  to  remind  ourselves  that  in 
every  State  Convention  of  Southern  Baptists 
this  year  the  issue  of  tax  support  for  our 
institutions,  or  government  aid  in  a variety 
of  forms,  will  be  a major  consideration.  I 
have  no  simple  answer  to  resolve  this  issue 
but  from  a survey  of  recent  history  can  only 
offer  the  prediction  that  in  the  decade  ahead 
some  form  of  support  from  the  governments 
will  be  required  for  the  continued  existence 
of  our  institutions.  Our  task  will  be  to  devise 
programs  which  will  safeguard,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  administration  of  our  schools  in 
private  hands  and  which  will  draw  a clear 
line  of  distinction  between  activities  which 
are  religious' in  character  and  those  which 
are  common  to  the  educational  experience 
of  all  students. 

In  this  connection,  I am  pleased  with  the 
growing  understanding  being  shown  by  my 
fellow  Baptists  in  placing  the  day  by  day 
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Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Texas  has  lost  one  of  its  great  civic 
leaders,  a widely  known  and  highly  re- 
spected lawyer,  a forceful  and  eloquent 
figure  on  the  political  scene,  a courtly 
respected  gentleman. 

Mr.  Thornton  Hardie  came  to  El  Paso 

a young  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School  in  1913.  He  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  El  Paso  for  more  than  56 
years;  certainly  he  was  one  of  the  senior 
members  and  former  presidents  of  the  El 
Paso  Bar,  a distinguished  legal  scholar, 
and  the  senior  member  of  the  highly  re- 
spected firm  of  Hardie,  Grambling,  Sims 
& Galatzan. 

Excellence  in  legal  training  and  prac- 
tice, in  civic  life,  and  especially  in  the 
field  of  education,  were  basic  themes  of 
his  life.  For  6 years,  he  served  our  State 
with  great  distinction  as  a member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Texas  system,  as  chairman  of  the  board 
for  2 years,  1961  to  1963.  He  also  served 
as  a member  of  the  Texas  Council  for 
Higher  Education,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Texas. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Hardie  was  an  eloquent 
defender  of  those  principles  of  consti- 
tutional government  which  he  believed 
essential  to  our  Nation’s  well-being.  Op- 
ponents and  allies  alike  respected  his 
great  ability  and  admired  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  courtly  bearing. 

In  our  community  of  El  Paso,  he  was 
honored  in  the  field  of  business,  having 
served  as  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  El  Paso  National  Bank,  director  of 
the  Southern  Union  Gas  Co.,  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  El  Paso  & Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road Co. 

His  imprint  upon  the  city  of  El  Paso 
and  the  State  of  Texas  has  been  great 
beyond  measure.  His  memory  will  re- 
main bright  among  his  four  children,  all 
of  whom  are  outstanding  civic  leaders, 
18  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grand- 
children, his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
his  many  friends. 

Other  Members  of  this  body,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Thornton 
Hardie,  I am  sure  will  join  in  the  senti- 
ments that  here  was  a citizen  whose  ca- 
reer of  service  deserves  our  admiration 
and  respect. 


jUjpp^ia.mAxgP  RESOLUTION 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1. 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  daily  the 
fighting  in  the  Middle  East  increases, 
daily  the  tension  multiplies,  daily  the  toll 
of  Arabs  and  Israelis  killed  mounts — 
and  each  day  the  likelihood  grows  that 
open  warfare  will  erupt  between  nations 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  If  that  fateful, 
violent  day  comes  again  as  it  did  in  1957 
and  1967,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  may  well  determine  the  future  of 
mankind.  The  military  and  political  sup- 
port which  our  Government  gives  to  one 
side  or  the  other  will  drastically  affect 
the  outcome  of  any  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  whether  it  spreads  beyond  the  im- 
mediate bounds  of  the  conflict,  whether 
it  involves  a confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  whether  once  again 


American  boys  are  called  upon  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  to  support  their 
Government’s  foreign  policy. 

Does  the  United  States  have  a commit- 
ment that  might  draw  us  into  a conflict 
in  the  Middle  East?  If  it  exists,  how  does 
it  compare  with  the  commitment  our  Na- 
tion undertook  in  Vietnam?  Who  would 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  our  in- 
terest justifies  military  action?  What  is 
the  possibility  of  the  United  States  be- 
coming embroiled,  through  a Vietnam- 
like  process  of  gradualism,  in  another 
undeclared  war — this  time  perhaps  pos- 
ing an  even  greater  risk  of  escalation  to 
a nuclear  confrontation? 

These  are  questions  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  ask, 
particularly  at  this  moment  of  mounting 
crisis  in  a region  with  which  our  country 
has  so  many  cultural,  religious,  ethnic, 
and  economic  ties. 

The  answers  will  come  as  a surprise — 
indeed,  a shock — to  most  Americans,  in- 
cluding, I daresay,  most  of  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

Still  in  full  force  on  the  statute  books 
is  a resolution  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1957  which  states  a broad  area  of  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  nations  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  far  more  specific  than  the  for- 
mal obligations  cited  as  justification  for 
our  entry  into  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
In  fact,  the  all  but  forgotten  Middle  East 
Resolution  makes  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  pale  by  comparison.  It  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  exclu- 
sive authority  to  make  the  determina- 
tion that  military  action  is  required  and 
to  order  into  action  military  forces  with- 
out limit.  It  relieves  the  President  even 
of  the  necessity  of  consulting  with  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing advance  congressional  approval. 

It  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  an- 
other Vietnam-like  experience,  another 
undeclared  war — this  time  bringing  into 
basic  confrontation  the  vital  interests  of 
the  world's  two  super-powers. 

What  President — and  especially  one 
now  dealing  with  the  agony  of  disen- 
gagement from  the  Vietnam  tragedy— 
would  wish  to  use  this  awesome  power 
without  first  consulting  thoroughly  with 
the  Congress  and  gaining  from  the  Con- 
gress specific  approval.  Surely,  President 
Nixon  would  be  the  last  person  inten- 
tionally to  permit  the  military  doctrine 
of  gradualism  to  draw  the  Nation  into 
another  large-scale  undeclared  war. 

Indeed,  President  Nixon’s  statement 
this  week  that  he  approves  of  the  Sen- 
ate appropriation  bill  amendment  forbid- 
ding ground  combat  troops  from  being 
introduced  into  Thailand  and  Laos  sug- 
gests that  the  President  would  likewise 
welcome  congressional  restraint  on  simi- 
lar authority  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  estimate  of  Presidential  intention, 
while  reassuring,  does  not  relieve  the 
Congress  of  its  own  responsibility  to  the 
American  people.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  of  the  sword  is  vested  in 
the  Congress.  This  power  it  unwisely  sur- 
rendered in  1957,  and  this  power  it  must 
regain.  To  argue  that  the  resolution  is 
dormant  and  would  never  be  cited  is 
scant  comfort. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  President  Johnson 
would  have  scoffed  at  a forecast  that  he 


would  use  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
and  the  SEATO  treaty  as  justification 
for  sending  a half -million  men  into  war. 

Such  a possibility  has  not  been  ruled 
completely  out  in  the  Middle  East.  Dur- 
ing the  10- day  battle  in  November  be- 
tween the  Lebanese  Army  and  Arab  guer- 
rilla forces,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
H.  Chaffee  told  a London  news  confer- 
ence, “I  think  certainly  the  United  States 
is  not  anxious  to  become  involved  in  land 
deployment  in  the  Mediterranean.”  But 
if  circumstances  became  serious  and  re- 
quired it,  he  said,  ”1  think  we  could  do 
it.”  He  added  that,  “I  think  the  United 
States  would  need  very  strong  reasons 
for  landing  troops  from  the  6th  Fleet.” 

No  one  can  forecast  with  accuracy  the 
passions  and  pressures  which  may  be 
generated  by  future  events  and  brought 
to  bear  on  institutions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

If  experience  has  taught  us  anything, 
it  has  shown  how  fragile  peace  really  is, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the  fine  line 
between  U.S.  involvement  as  a provider 
of  noncombat  military  support  and  U.S. 
involvement  in  combat  itself. 

Difficult  though  it  may  be,  the  Con- 
gress must  assume  responsibility  for  that 
line  drawing.  The  chore  cannot  wisely 
be  left  to  the  President,  even  one  as  ex- 
perienced and  chastened  as  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  power  of  the  sword — one  of  the 
two  great  powers  reserved  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  legislative  branch — is 
clearly  and  exclusively  established  as  a 
congressional  prerogative  by  this  man- 
date of  article  I,  section  8 of  the  Con- 
stitution, “The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  declare  war.” 

There  are  some,  myself  among  them, 
who  believe  that  Congress  has  not  ade- 
quately fulfilled  its  responsibility  in  this 
regard  in  the  past.  Irrespective  of  differ- 
ing views  on  points  of  history,  each  of  us 
surely  wants  to  guard  the  legislative 
prerogative  of  power  over  the  sword  in 
any  future  conflict  which  might  entail 
the  use  of  U.S.  troops. 

If  war  should  break  out  in  the  Middle 
East — and  there  is  every  indication  that 
this  is  a real  possibility — the  Congress 
should  formally  and  officially  participate 
in  any  decision  fixing  the  role  the  United 
States  would  take  in  such  a conflict.  The 
Constitution  says  we  must,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  us  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect us  to  exercise  our  judgment  in  just 
such  a circumstance. 

Yet,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  would  the  Congress  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  authority 
before  our  military  forces  are  used? 

Under  existing  law,  as  interpreted 
when  it  was  enacted,  it  is  clear  that  the 
decision  could  be  made  to  send  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  in  almost  unlimited 
numbers  into  the  Middle  East  to  fight  on 
any  side  or  as  a buffer  between  sides 
without  specific  approval  by  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

The  Middle  East  resolution,  passed  in 
the  early  months  of  1957  when  the  men- 
acing military  posture  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion seemed  to  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  states: 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the 
national  interest  and  world  peace  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  To  this 
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end,  If  the  President  determines  the  ne- 
cessity thereof,  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  use  armed  forces  to  assist  any  such  na- 
tion or  group  of  such  nations  requesting 
assistance  against  armed  aggression  from 
any  country  controlled  by  International  com- 
munism: Provided,  That  such  employment 
shall  be  consonant  with  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  Pub.  L.  85-7. 

This  act  has  never  been  repealed.  It 
has  no  specified  date  of  expiration.  It 
is  permanent  law. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  This  resolu- 
tion, passed  under  circumstances  in  the 
Middle  East  which  have  radically 
changed  in  the  intervening  13  years,  re- 
quires neither  consultation  with  Con- 
gress nor  congressional  approval  before 
the  President  can  send  American  men  to 
fight  in  a war. 

When  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  testified  on  the  resolution  before 
the  Joint  Senate  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  lie  made 
that  point  abundantly  clear  in  response 
to  this  question  put  to  him  by  Senator 
Kefauver. 

Senator  Kefauver.  But  can  you  give  as  that 
as  an  assurance,  that  before  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  Nation  will  be  used  under  cir- 
cumstances which  might  bring  aboui  a sub- 
stantial conflict,  that  the  President  wc uld  ask 
for  a declaration  that  a state  of  war  existed? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Not  prior  to  fchtir  use; 
no  sir. 


And  in  response  to  Senator  Ful- 
b right’s  query,  ‘‘Who  determines  wheth- 
er or  not  a country  is  Communist  dom- 
inated?” the  Secretary  of  State  replied, 
“That  determination  would  be  nu.de  by 
the  President.” 

This  broad  delegation  of  congressional 
power  is  far  greater  than  the  grant  of 
authority  in  the  SEATO  treaty  which 
President  Johnson  often  cited  as  m fchor- 
ity  for  American  military  actions  1 inder 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Under 
article  IV  of  the  SEATO  treaty,  each 
party  to  the  treaty  pledged,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  “constitutional  processes,” 
to  “act  to  meet  the  common  danger  ” re- 
sulting from  “aggression  by  meai  ,s  of 
armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against 
any  of  the  parties.” 

S The  hearings  on  the  SEATO  trea  y in 
jl954  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  some 
form  of  congressional  action  wopld  be 
required  to  authorize  military  action 
finder  article  IV.  Senator  Wiley,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  unmistakably  clarified 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “constitutional 
processes”  when  he  asked  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  the  following  question  i 

Senator  Wiley,  So  whether  it  were  the 
threat  mentioned  In  Section  2 [of  article  IV] 
ot  the  common  danger  resulting  from  open 
attack,  action  could  be  taken  only  after 
consultation  with  Congress? 

To  this,  the  Secretary  of  State  un- 
qualifiedly answered  “yes.” 

Again,  later  in  the  hearings,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  affirmed  that  the  Presi- 
dent “would  act  through  the  Congress  If 
it  were  in  session,  and  if  not  in  session 
[he  wouldl  call  Congress.” 

Sere  was  no  similar  pledge  by  Secre- 
Dulles  in  the  hearings  on  the  Mid- 
last  resolution.  To  the  contrary,  as 
ated  to  Senator  Kefauver  above,  the 


Secretary  specifically  stated  that  the 
President  need  not  consult  first  with  the 
Congress,  nor  seek  any  kind  of  congres- 
sional authority  or  supportive  action, 
prior  to  committing  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
fight  in  the  *4iddle  East.  Secretary  Dulles 
did  say  that  the  President  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  call  Congress  into 
session  after  he  had  committed  troops 
and  the  war  had  already  begun.  This 
comment  demonstrated  clearly  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  resolution  relieved  the 
Congress  of  its  war-making  power. 

The  only  military  action  taken  under 
authority  of  the  Middle  East  resolution 
unquestionably  supports  this  interpreta- 
tion. 

When  President  Eisenhower  sent  U.S. 
Marines  into  Lebanon  without  prior  con- 
gressional approval  on  July  14,  1957,  he 
cited  the  Middle  East  resolution — passed 
16  months  earlier — in  support  of  his  ac- 
tion, although  the  aggression  was  being 
carried  out  exclusively  by  Arab  na- 
tionals using  Soviet  weapons.  As  further 
justification,  he  listed  the  pattern  of  con- 
quest by  the  Communists  in  Greece  in 
1947,  Czechoslovakia  in  1948,  China  in 

1949,  Korea  ar.d  Indochina  in  1950,  and 
stated: 

We  now  see  in  the  Middle  East  . . . the 
same  pattern  of  conquest  with  which  we  be- 
came familiar  during  the  period  of  1945  to 

1950.  This  involves  taking  over  a nation  by 
means  of  indirect  aggression;  that  is,  under 
the  cover  of  a fomented  civil  strife  the  pur- 
pose is  to  put  into  domestic  control  those 
whose  real  loyalty  is  to  the  aggressor. 

Referring  to  the  Korean  war,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  went  on  to  say,  “All 
the  world  knew  that  the  North  Koreans 
were  armed,  equipped  and  directed  from 
without  for  the  purpose  of  aggression.” 

Times  have  changed  since  the  Congress 
passed  the  Middle  East  Resolution  over  a 
decade  ago.  The  nature  of  the  conflict  has 
changed.  Although  Soviet  power  remains 
and  in  some  respect  is  much  greater,  who 
can  say  with  precision  that  any  country 
in  the  Middle  East  Is,  in  the  words  of 
the  resolution,  “controlled  by  interna- 
tional communism”?  The  fierce  in- 
dependence and  nationalism  of  Arabs  is 
only  partly  nurtured  by  Soviet  ambi- 
tion and  aid.  To  the  deep  wounds  of  many 
years  are  added  the  scars  of  the  7-day 
war.  Tension  and  conflict  are  seen  more 
in  nationalistic  terms  today  than  in  terms 
of  confrontation  between  the  free  world 
and  international  communism. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  threat  has 
taken  on  a more  menacing,  although 
changed,  character.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
now  a superpower  whose  nuclear  weapons 
are  acknowledged  be  in  the  same  class 
as  those  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
a first-rate  naval  power,  operating  ex- 
tensively for  the  first  time  throughout 
the  Mediterranean. 

If  a confrontation  should  occur  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  Middle  East,  our  country 
would  no  longer  hold  the  decisive  ad- 
vantages of  yesterday,  even  though  the 
danger  of  intimidation  of  these  states  by 
massed  displays  of  Soviet  ground  forces 
no  longer  seems  so  great. 

These  changes  mske  all  the  graver  the 
risks  entailed  by  a confrontation  with 
“international  communism”  in  that  re- 
gion. Such  a confrontation  may  come. 


The  time  may  also  come  when  the  United 
States  will  find  it  clearly  in  its  interest 
to  go  to  war.  But  the  stakes  are  now^ 
so  mountainous  as  to  make  absolutely* 
vital  formal  congressional  approval  be- 
fore any  such  decision  is  effected. 

The  Congress  can  deal  expeditioush 
with  a challenge  in  whatever  manner  r 
appropriate.  Let  no  one  doubt  the  ca- 
pability or  the  capacity  of  the  Congress 
to  act  with  dispatch  if  the  occasion  merits 
it.  The  comment  of  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  later  to  be  President,  at  the 
hearings  on  the  Middle  East  resolution 
are  as  instructive  aa  they  are  ironic.  Re- 
ferring to  the  request  in  the  resolution 
for  $200  million  to  support  U.S.  economic 
and  military  aid,  theSenator  told  Secre- 
tary Dulles : 

I think  that  you  can  trust  the  Congress  to 
act  with  reasonable  care  on  matters  vitally 
affecting  this  Nation  and  not  to  drag  their 
feet.  I know  of  no  disposition  to  do  so.  It 
seems  to  me  if  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  feel  the  need  for  further  informa- 
tion before  they  reach  a conclusion,  that  they 
will  give  the  Congress  the  same  privilege  they 
reserve  fear  themselves. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  people 
has  also  changed  quite  markedly  over  the 
last  decade.  We  have  learned  from  bitter 
experience  the  limitations  of  limited 
wars.  - 

We  have  learned  that  a war  effort 
which  has  been  denied  the  unifying  force 
of  formal  congressional  support  and  ap- 
proval is  gravely  shortchanged.  We  have 
found  that  a limited  military  response 
ordered  on  his  own  by  the  President  can 
lead  the  Nation  into  a paralyzing  and 
seemingly  bottomless  quagmire.  From 
this  experience,  I believe  the  Congress 
has  become  convinced  that  the  American 
people  will  not  support  U.S.  involvement 
in  a foreign  war  unless  and  until  such  in- 
volvement has  been  given  formal  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress. 

Because  of  these  two  changed  factors, 
plus  the  constitutional  responsibility 
mentioned  earlier,  I am  today  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Middle  East 
resolution.  It  would  clearly  spell  out  the 
role  of  Congress  in  any  decision  to  com- 
mit U.S.  forces  to  the  Middle  East  under 
the  authority  of  that  resolution. 

Retaining  all  the  basic  language  of  the 
resolution,  the  amendment  would  add 
three  significant  worflsf^amf  the  Con- 
gress,” to  the  operative  clause  permitting 
the  commitment  of  armed  forces.  It 
would  cause  section  2 of  the  resolution  to 
read,  in  pertinent  part: 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  regards  as 
vital  to  the  national  interest  and  world  peace 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 
To  this  end,  if  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress determine  the  necessity  thereof,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  use  armed  forces 
to  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  such  nations 
requesting  assistance  against  armed  aggres- 
sion from  any  country  controlled  by  interna- 
tional communism:  Provided,  That  such  em- 
ployment-shall  be  consonant  with  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United  States  and  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  does  nut  in  any  way 
lessen  our  commitment  to  peace,  justice, 
and  national  security  in  the  Middle  East. 
Nor  does  the  amendment  in  any  way  les- 
sen our  commitment  to  stand  fast  against 
Communist  encroachment  in  that  part 
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of  the  world.  Outright  repeal  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution  might  very  well  have 
that  effect. 

Acceptance  by  the  Congress  of  the 
amendment  I propose  would  have  the 
undeniable  effect  of  reaffirming  congres- 
sional support  for  and  commitment  to  a 
stable,  peaceful,  independent  Middle 
East.  At  this  point  in  our  history  when 
the  shadow  of  Vietnam  seems  to  dull 
many  of  our  commitments  around  the 
world  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United 
States  to  renew  its  commitment  to  stand 
fast  against  Communist  penetration  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

My  amendment  restores  Congress  to  its 
proper  decisionmaking  role,  recognizing 
that  before  the  United  States  can  con- 
stitutionally commit  armed  forces  to  pre- 
serve “the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East”  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress,  as  well  as  tne 
President  is  required.  . ' . 

This  amendment  would  not  infringe 
upon  the  legitimate  right— in  fact  the 
duty — of  a President  to  commit  troops  m 
the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere  under  cer- 
tain limited  circumstances  without  prior 
specific  approval  by  the  Congress.  As 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  has 
the  implied  power  to  repel  attack  and  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  U.S. 

citizens.  ' .A  .. 

However,  these  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  prior  congressional  approval 
cannot  properly  be  interpreted  loosely. 

Thus,  a President  cannot  cite  as  authori- 
zation the  need  to  protect  American  lives 
or  property  when  in  fact  there  is  no 
clear  and  substantial  showing  of  danger 
to  such  at  the  time  of  the  intervention. 

Similarly,  the  power  to  repel  attack  is 
not  an  unlimited  one.  The  right  of  self- 
defense  is  undeniable,  but  this  authority 
permits  only  a limited  response  to  a spe- 
cific situation,  and  it  terminates  when 
the  need  for  self-defense  terminates. 

Beyond  this,  any  intervention  by  Ameri- 
can forces  must  be  preceded  by  specific 
congressional  approval. 

The  need  for  action  on  this  amend- 
ment is  urgent.  If  the  volcano  of  war 
does  erupt  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  may  well  decide  to  send  troops  to 
help  restore  peace  and  stability  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  But  let  the  decision  to 
do  so  result  from  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses which  form  the  strength  and  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  and  in  which  the  role 
of  Congress  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
and  not  by  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Let  the  decision  to  send  troops,  or 
not  to  do  so,  result  from  a synthesizing 
debate  and  vote — actions  which  will  help 
forge  a unified  public  will  behind  na- 
tional policy.  Such  a unified  will  can  best 
be  forged  on  the  one  great  anvil  of  de- 
mocracy, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


MYLAI  INVESTIGATION 

(Mr,  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 20  I took  the  floor  to  ask  for  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  alleged 
atrocities  at  Mylai.  I am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of  De- 


fense are  conducting  in-depth  investiga- 
tions. . 

Yesterday  I received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Raymond  J.  Kappel,  secretary  of  the 
Fairview  Park,  Ohio,  Jaycees,  detailing 
a meeting  in  July  1968,  at  which  Ronald 
Haeberle  showed  his  now-famous  color 
photographs  taken  at  Mylai. 

Mr.  Kappel,  who  did  not  attend  that 
meeting,  wrote  the  letter  in  his  capacity 
as  secretary  of  the  group,  -at  the  request 
of  fellow  Jaycees  who  were  present  when 
the  pictures  were  shown.  I have  discussed 
Mr.  Kappel’s  letter  with  a member  who 
was  there,  and  he  states  that  the  facts 
are  accurately  represented. 

I know  that  my  colleagues  are  tre- 
mendously concerned  with  the  alleged 
events  at  Mylai  and,  accordingly,  I am 
making  this  letter  part  of  the  Record 
and  am  sending  copies  of  it  to  the  ap- 
propriate Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials : 

The  Fairview  Park  Jaycees,  Inc., 

Fairview  Park,  Ohio , December  11,  1969. 
Hon.  William  E.  Minshall, 

Rayburn  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Minshall:  The  Fairveiw  Parl£ 
Jaycees  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
alleged  massacre  at  My  Lai  on  March  16, 
1968.  We  also  are  concerned  about  th&  sen- 
sationalism of  the  publicity  concerning  My 

^On  July  10,  1968,  Mr.  Ranald  Haeberle 
presented  a slide  show  on_  Vietnam  at  our 
monthly  meeting.  The  m&in  theme  of  his 
presentation  was  Vietnafh  countryside  until 
the  final  few  slidest  which  showed  Viet- 
namese people,  whom  Mr.  Haeberle  said  were 
killed  as  a result  of  a military  search-  and- 
destroy  mission,  p^he  slides  were  the  same  as 
photographs  that  are  now  getting  sensational 
publicity  by  the  news  media.  We  were  sick- 
ened by  the  photographs.  We  questioned  Mr. 
Haeberle  a§  to  how  these  deaths,  occurred. 
He  stated  jhat  his  unit  was  on  a search- and- 
destroy  ijfission  and  that  the  village  was  a 
V.  0.  stronghold;  that  the  villagers  were 
warned  two  days  in  advance  by  dropped 
leaflets,  and  voice  communication  that  the 
village"  was  going  to  be  destroyed,  and  that 
they  Ihould  leave,  and  that  anyone  remain- 
ing would  be  considered  a V.  C.  The  manner 
in  wfiich  he  made  his  presentation  generally 
left  the  group  with  the  impression  that  this 
act  vfas  justifiable. 

Asf  to  what  occurred  in  My  L>ai,  we  now 
question  the  use  of  these  pictures  by  vari- 
ous publications  and  news  media,  1 y2  years 
aftePthey  were  taken. 

W4  feel  that  the  Government  should 
thoroughly  investigate  the  alleged  massacre, 
and  that  the  truth  should  be  determined. 

Sfpcerely  yours, 

Ray  Kappel, 

":>Si  Secretary. 

' ■ n ■ v 

THE  MAIL  ON  MYLAI 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would 
like  to  read  the  House  a sentence  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  a man  In 
Keene,  N.H.: 

I am  an  interstate  bus  driver  (28  years 
old) , and  if  a thug  accosted  me  and  robbed 
me,  you  can  bet  the  news  in  reporting  the 
incident  would  say  <{alleged  assault/’  but 
here  (the  massacre)  they  almost  never 
bother  to  say  ‘‘alleged/’ 


And  here  is  another  sentence  from  the 
same  letter: 


Politicians  often  think  people  are  fooled 
by  the  press,  but  this  is  not  true. 

This  letter  from  young  Mr.  Greg  Mur- 
phy, of  Keene,  N.H.,  sums  up  very  well 
the  feeling  expressed  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  mail  received  by  our 
committee  on  the  Mylai  investigation. 

The  main  thrust  of  concern  among 
those  who  write  to  us  is  that  the  news 
media  have  tried  and  convicted  the 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam  before  the 
case  has  been  proved  and  that  our  com- 
mittee should  investigate  the  whole  mat- 
ter indepth  and  not  prejudge  the  case. 

I think  Mr.  Murphy  has  summed  up 
very  neatly  the  reaction  many  of  us  here 
have  had  to  the  reporting  of  this  story 
in  his  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
papers  did  not  even  bother  to  use  the 
word  “alleged.”  Our  mail  would  indi- 
cate that  a simliar  reaction  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  people  throughout  the 
country. 

<j)ur  committee  has  received  over  325 
letters,  and  new  batches  of  mail  are  de- 
livered daily.  There  is  a great  interest 
ph  the  part  of  the  American  people.  The 
mail  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Of  course,  we  have  received  letters  criti- 
cal of  our  procedures  and  critical  of 
statements  I may  have  made  in  public 
interviews.  But  a staff  review  indicated 
that  the  mail  is  running  approximately 
20  to  1 in  favor  of  our  manner  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Those  who  write  to  us  seem  to  be  prin- 
cipally concerned  that  we  get  all  of  the 
facts  before  jumping  to  conclusions  and 
that  we  assure  that  the  rights  of  the 
American  soldiers  involved  are  protected. 
The  people  are  greatly  concerned  that 
these  matters  will  reflect  unfairly  on  all 
of  the  CrTs  who  have  served  in  Vietnam. 

The  most  frequent  comment  in  our 
correspondence  is  concerned  that  the 
press  and  TV  reports  have  assumed  the 
guilt  of  the  men  accused  before  any  in- 
vestigation or  any  court-martial  is 
completed. 

Again,  I want  to  say  to  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  subcommittee  I ap- 
pointed under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  will  press  forward  with  a 
thorough  investigation  and  will  not  rest 
until  all  of  the  facts  are  in.  That  sub- 
committee will  determine  if  there  has 
been  a massacre,  if  there  was  who  was 
guilty,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
Army’s  system  is  at  fault.  That  subcom- 
mittee will  be  diligent  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

We  shall  not  be  swayed  from  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  by  the  glare 
of  the  TV  lights  or  the  slant  of  the  edi- 
torialists. 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  his  fine  statement  and,  be- 
cause he  has  used  a letter  of  one  of  my 
constituents,  I would  like  to  thank  him 
for  having  selected  that  particular  letter. 
I think  it  is  fairly  typical  of  letters  I have 
received  from  other  constituents.  The 
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motto  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  been  and  it  still  is,  "Live  free  or  die  ” 
There  are  many  tough-minded,  thought- 
ful people  in  the  Granite  State. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


PRESS  COVERAGE  OP  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  THE  MYLAI  INCI- 
DENT 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  a newspaper  article  ) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I read 
with  great  interest  the  comments  of  our 
colleague,  Congressman  Bob  Sikes,  of 
Florida,  concerning  the  press  coverage 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in- 
vestigation of  the  Mylai  incident.  I agree 
with  him  100  percent,  and  I want  to  add 
my  endorsement  to  his  statements  about 
Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  special  subcommittee  look- 
ing into  the  Mylai  incident,  Congress- 
man F.  Edward  Hebert,  of  Louisiana,  fe 
is  an  honor  and  a privilege  to  serve  withN 
these  gentlemen,  and  I know  that  they 
have  ony  the  good  of  America  at-  heart 
m this  or  any  other  matter  which  comes 
before  our  committee. 

If  there  is  any  man  in  the  Congress 
who  would  do  a better  job  of  investigat- 
mg  these  charges  than  Congressman 
Hebert,  I do  not  know  who  he  ii  As  a 
career  newspaperman  for  some  20  years 
before  coming  to  the  Congress,  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  use  to  try  to  whitewash 
or  cover  anything  as  important  as  this. 
Chairman  Rivers  and  Congressman 
Hebert  want  only  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  in  this  case. 

While  the  press  is 'quick  to  publicize 
incidents  such  as  that  which  allegedly  oc- 
curred  at  Mylai,  they  seldom  make  an 
effort  to  bring  to  the  public’s  attention 
both  sides  of  the  situation.  For  Ins  tance, 
the  Columbus,  Ga.,  Ledger,  on  Tuesday! 
December  16,  ran  a picture  which  was 
taken  some  2 weeks  before  the  incident 
showing  Vietcong  women  and  voting 
boys  carrying  arms  in  Mylai.  Such  a pic- 
ture would  not,  of  course,  be  of  interest 
to  certain  newspapers  because  it  would 
not  help  their  case  in  prosecuting  those 
Army  officers  who  have  been  accused  of 
participating  in  this  indident. 

I believe  any  man  going  into  an  area 
where  he  knew  women  and  children  were 
part  of  the  Vietcong  force  would  be  par- 
ticularly wary  of  anyone.  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  from  the 
Columbus  Ledger  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Army  Photo  Shows  VC  Unit  Stationed  in 
Mylai  Area 

A photograph  of  a Viet  Bong  unit  in 

the  My  Lai  (4)  area  wfcc  made  available 
Monday  by  a man  who  had  served  with  the 
11th  Infantry  Brigade  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  of  March  16,  1068,  which  has 
brought  charges  that  Gi-i  committed  mur- 
der  against  Vietnamese  civilians. 

He  said  the  photograph  came  from  a roll 
of  film  captured  in  a Viet  Gong  bajsceamp 
^°ng  My  vllla®e  ar«  (My  Lai  Was  one 
of  the  hamlets  of  this  village)  two  weeks  be- 
fore  the  My  Lai  raid. 

An  officer  who  had  feerved  with  the  11th 
Brigade  during  its  organization  and  As  both 


a field  commander  and  staff  officer,  he  said 
the  photograph  was  developed  by  the 
brigade  public  Information  office  photog- 
raphy laboratory,  some  copies  retained  by 
that  office,  others  given  to  inteligence 
sources. 

Identification  of  some  of  the  individuals 
In  the  group  cf  38  armed  Vietnamese,  in- 
cluding three  young  women  and  several  very 
young  boys,  was  made  by  11th  Brigade  In- 
telligence offices,  he  said. 

Kneeling  in  *tie  center  of  the  group  one 
arm  akimbo,  with  a bolstered  pistol,  Is  the 
military  leader  of  the  unit,  he  said. 

Standing  at  the  far  left,  without  a weapon. 
In  peasant  garb  of  black  pajamas,  and  obvi- 
ously older  than  the  armed  guerrillas,  is  the 
unit’s  political  officer,  he  said. 

Third  from  right,  with  a U.S.  M-l  rlflle, 
posed  on  one  knee.  Is  a "combat  hero”  and 
squad  leader  in  the  unit,  the  officer  said 

Men  ^p^.the--3hotograph  have  a 60  mm 
rnortafTcarbines,  and  M-l  rTRss  of  U.S  man- 
ufacture and  Mat  49  submaebineguns  of 
French  manufacture— typical  Vi£fe  Cong 
armament  as  opposed  to  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  who  carry  Chinese- Communist 
manufactured  weapons  of  Russian  style. 

One  man,  standing  on  the  right  of  the  one 
identified  as  the  political  officer,  wears  a 
North  Vietnamese  regular’s  field  uniform,  as 
does  the  squad  leader  in  the  front  row.  (The 
,man  by  the  political  officer  was  believed  to  be 
nH  body  guard,  the  officer  said.) 
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who  loved  his  country,  and  particularly 
Martin  County. 

His  thoughts  were  of  Martin  County 
High  School,  Stuart,  Fla.,  when  he  wrote 
to  his  parents  in  January  of  this  year, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Vietnam  I 
would  like  to  enclose  that  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

^ „ January  29,  1969. 

To  My  Loving  Mom  and  Dad:  Even  though 
I don’t  like  to  mention  such  things  it  is  a 
necessary  step  that  must  be  taken.  If  by  some 
odd  stroke  of  fate  I should  not  return  from 
my  coming  tour  in  Vietnam,  there  are  a few 
things  I would  like  done. 

1.  First  to  be  buried  at  Stuart,  Florida. 

2.  To  take  the  flag  from  my  funeral  and 

^ Martin  County  High  School.  In 
addition  I want  $500  to  be  used  to  erect  a 
monument  to  all  those  students  past,  pres- 
fj?**  future  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  defense  of  their  God  and  country.  With 
an  inscription  by  Nathan  Hale,  "I  regret  that 
I have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country.” 

3.  $2,000,00  from  my  insurance  policy  to  be 
used  in  2 $1,000.90  scholarships  for  the  most 
deserving  male  and  fen&ale  students  of  Mar- 
tin County  High  School. 

4.  The  rest  is  to  be  used  by  the  two  of  you 

as  you  see  fit.  i;.  y 

Pfc.  Charles  F.  Tyson  iii. 


PFC.  CHARLES  F.  TYSON  IH,  LOVED 
HIS  NATION  AND  HIS  HOME, 
MARTIN  GOUNTY,  FLA. 


(Mr.  ROGElSSL  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  peimikon  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute, \o  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  x 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Flori^  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  November  10,  lfi69,  a special 
Veteran’s  Day  memorial  service  was  held 
at  Martin  County  High  SchW  Martin 
County,  Fla.,  to  honor  Pfc.  Charles  F. 
“Chuck”  Tyson,  an  alumnus\ of  that 
school,  who  gate  his  life  in  Vieinam. 

Charles  Tyson  graduated  from  Martin 
County  High  School  in  June  1958.  His 
favorite  pastimes  were  surfing  and\wim- 
ming,  both  very  popular  in  beautiful 
and  scenic  country  located  on  the  MJan- 
tic  Ocean,  just  north  of  West  ¥alm 
Beach. 

On  September  17,  1968,  Charles  T yson 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corpl.  He 
completed  his  basic  training  with  flying 
colors  and  was  very  proud  to  be  a nmrine. 

In  March  1969,  he  arrived  in  Vietnam 
and  on  March  29  observed  his  2QJm  birth- 
day as  a member  of  3d  Plato<Wuompany 
M,  3d  Battalion,  5th  Marijie  Regiment. 

Private  first  class  Tiw^nwas  assigned 
as  a rifleman JjL-tife  1st  Squad  of  the 
3d  Platoon  t5f  M Company  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  21,  1969,  Company  M 
was  engaged  in  a seareh-and-clear  oper- 
ation approximately  4 miles  east  of  the 
Marine  base  at  An  Hoa,  Quang  Nam 
Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  en- 
emy was  encountered  and  during  the 
ensuing  battle,  Pfc.  Charles  Tyson  was 
struck  by  small -arms  fire  and  was  killed. 
He  was  buried  on  July  8,  1969,  at  Fern 
Hill  Cemetery,  Stuart,  Fla.,  in  Martin 
County  with  military  honors. 

His  commanding  officer  as  well  as  his 
fellow  marines  had  a deep  affection  and 
respect  for  Charles  Tyson  for  they  knew 
he  was  a sincere  and  dedicated  marine 


The  wishes  of  Pfc.  Charles  F.  “Chuck” 
Tyson  were  carried  out  at  the  Martin 
County  High  School  on  November  10. 

The  flag  from  his  casket  was  presented 
to  the  Martin  County  High  School  by 
Charles  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
R.  Tyson,  who  now  live  in  South  Bay 
Fla.,  a short  distance  from  Stuart,  where 
Mr.  Tyson  is  now  acting  chief  of  police. 
That  flag  now  flies  over  Martin  County 
±iign  School  and  has  a very  special 
meaning  to  the  students  there 
The  monument  for  which  Charles  be- 
queathed $500  will  be  designed  by  the 
students  of  Martin  County  High  School 
j 'YjH  t>e  constructed  in  the  court- 
yaid.  Charles’  parents  will  give  a savings 
bond  to  the  student  who  contributes  the 
most  toward  the  design  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

A scholarship  is  being  established  at 
tiie  school  to  provide  $1,000  each  to  the 
most  deserving  male  and  female  student 
at  Martin  County  High  School  as 
Charles  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  most  inade- 
quate to  express  one’s  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  this  young  man.  Yet,  I do 
not  believe  Pfc.  Charles  F.  Tyson  III 
would  want  us  to  linger  in  sorrow,  but 
would  rather  have  us  heed  the  words  of 
Nathan  Hale  in  these  troubled  times: 

I regret  that  I have  but  one  life  to  °lve  for 
my  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I think  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  be  strong  as  long  as  we  have 
young  men  of  this  caliber. 


TJLEAttSORTH  AND  SOUTH  MUST 
HAVE  EQUAL  TREATMENT  IN 
DESEGREGATION 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
southern  strategy  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
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ness1  Program  once  again.  Details  of  the  re- 
vision are,  of  course,  classified  and  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  examine  and  evaluate  the  full 
impact  of  the  budgetary  reductions. 

As  I indicated  earlier,  I have  invited  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  and  testify  on  the  possible 
technological  and  political  impacts  of  this 
decision.  For  that  reason  this  report,  as  it 
pertains  to  Safeguard  3,  must  be  considered 
tentative  pending  the  completion  of  the 
hearing,  which  I hope  to  have  some  time 
during  the  early  part  of  the  next  session. 

SAFEGUARD  4 IMPROVEMENTS  OF  OUR  CAPA- 

BILITY TO  MONITOR  AND  DETECT  VIOLATIONS 

Safeguard  4 requires  the  improvement  of 
our  capability  within  feasible  and  practical 
limits  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
to  detect  violations,  and  to  maintain  our 
knowledge  of  foreign  nuclear  activity,  capa- 
bilities and  achievements.  The  VELA  pro- 
gram is  a Joint  AEC/DOD  program  supervised 
by  the  DOD’s  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency.  It  is  a research  and  development 
effort  being  jointly  conducted  to  improve 
the  U.S.  capabilities  for  detecting,  locating, 
and  identifying  nuclear  detonations.  The 
VELA  program  has  three  subprograms: 
VELA  Uniform — detection  of  underground 
nuclear  explosions,  VELA  Satellite — detec- 
tion by  satellites  of  nuclear  explosions1  in 
space  or  in  the  atmosphere;  and  VELA  Sur- 
face Based — detection  of  nuclear  explosions 
in  space  by  ground  based  equipments. 

All  of  these  subprograms  axe  discussed  and 
managed  under  Safeguard  4,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  one  of  these  subprograms, 
VELA  Uniform,  while  it  produces  important 
information  and  gives  us  a capability  to  de- 
tect, locate  and  identify  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  and  to  research  technical 
methods  that  could  be  used  by  other  nations 
to  evade  detection  or  identification  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions,  does  not  contrib- 
ute directly  to  the  safeguards  program  of  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  This  capability 
might  become  much  more  significant  in  the 
event  that  the  talks  that  started  in  Helsinki 
result  in  some  agreement  or  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  enter 
into  treaties  contemplating  more  comprehen- 
sive test  prohibitions. 

VELA  uniform — Detection  of  underground 
nuclear  explosions 

The  seismic  location  capability  is  being 
improved  by  application  of  knowledge  gained 
from  a systematic  study  of  all  factors  affect- 
ing hypocenter  determinations  based  on  tele- 
seismic  data.  Analysis  of  data  available  from 
recent  studies  indicates  that  if  source  Mas 
can  be  effectively  removed,  then  large  events 
can  be  located  within  areas  of  only  a few 
kilometers  at  high  confidence.  Investigation 
of  source  Mas  is  being  conducted  through 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  Long  Shot  as 
well  as  Nevada  Test  Site  data.  A working 
three  dimensional  earth  model  computer 
program  has  been  developed  for  evaluating 
the  travel  time  effects  of  differing  crustal  and 
upper-mandle  structures  on  location  accu- 
racy. Preliminary  analyses  have  been  initi- 
ated to  test  new  earth  models  which  may 
lead  to  prediction  of  travel  time  anomalies 
(source  bias)  in  uncalibrated  regions. 

The  objective  of  the  large  array  program 
is  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
larger  rays  and  associated  automated  data 
processing  techniques  for  detection  and 
identification  of  small  seismic  events.  To 
achieve  this,  three  large  arrays  have  been  or 
are  in  process  of  being  constructed  and  a 
seismic  array  analysis  center  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Washington,  D.C.  The  Montana 
array  is  complete.  Construction  on  the  large 
aperture  Norwegian  seismic  array  began  in 
July  1968  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  Alaskan  long 
period  array  was  begun,  in  April  1969. 


Another  area  of  effort  is  to  evaluate  tech- 
nical methods  that  might  be  used  by  other 
nations  to  evade  seismic  detection  or  iden- 
tification of  underground  nuclear  explosions. 
As  with  most  of  the  other  VELA  Uniform 
Program,  this  effort  is  only  incidentally  as- 
sociated with  the  safeguards  to  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  but  might  take  on  Increased 
Importance  in  a more  comprehensive  test 
ban  situation.  The  research  program  includes 
theoretical  studies,  laboratory  research,  and 
chemical  and  nuclear  experiments. 

VELA  satellite  program 

The  VELA  Satellite  subprogram,  with  its 
five  successful  launches  in  five  attempts 
and  long-lived  payloads,  is  recognized  in  the 
field  of  space  technology  as  a highly  suc- 
cessful endeavor.  All  spacecraft  except  those 
from  Launches  I and  II  continue  to  function 
about  as  planned.  Launch  I spacecraft  have 
been  retired  from  active  service  in  view  of 
several  factors:  (1)  their  more  limited  capa- 
bility when  compared  to  subsequent 
launches;  (2)  the  cumulated  effect  of  mal- 
functions which  have  decreased  their  capa- 
bility; and  (3)  the  undue  burden  placed  on 
facilities.  The  Launch  II  spacecraft,  while 
functioning  reasonably  well,  are  not  now 
the  spacecraft  tracking  and  data  handling 
being  utilized  on  a routine  basis  because  of 
the  improved  capabilities  of  Launches  III, 
IV,  and  V. 

conclusion 

To  summarize  the  status  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  Safeguards  program  we  can  say, 
that  over  the  past  year  DOD  and  AEC  have 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  protecting  the 
national  interest  under  the  terms  of  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  The  under- 
ground test  program  continues  to  provide 
important  information  fax  beyond  what  was 
originally  expected.  The  laboratories  are  vig- 
orous and  productive  and,  as  a result,  they 
are  able  to  insure  their  vitality  by  retention 
and  recruitment  of  high  calibre  technical 
and  scientific  staff.  Safeguard  No.  4 was 
adequately  supported  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  only  in  the  area  of  Safeguard  No.  3 — 
Readiness  to  Resume  Testing  in  the  Pro- 
hibited Environments — that  budget  con- 
straints are  being  imposed  which  will  result 
in  degradation  of  the  Safeguards  program. 
Whether  this  is  the  beginning  of  a change  in 
emphasis  or  a Justifiable  adjustment  of  pri- 
orities which  will  still  retain  an  acceptable 
level  of  readiness  is  a question  into  which 
the  coming  year  will  provide  additional  in- 
sights and  on  which  the  subcommitee  in- 
tends to  take  additional  testimony. 


BILL  OP  RIGHTS  DAY,  HUMAN 

RIGHTS  DAY — THE  PRESIDENT 

AND  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  us  have  worried  and  wondered 
whether  there  is  beginning  a serious 
erosion  of  the  rights  and  freedoms 
guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by  our  Con- 
stitution. Because  reassurance  from  the 
executive  branch  on  this  score  has  been 
limited,  or  given  only  in  the  context  of 
actions  or  statements  which  seem  to 
contradict  the  assurances,  it  is  especially 
gratifying  to  note  that  President  Nixon 
last  week  expressed  his — and  the  Na- 
tion’s— continuing  dedication  to  consti- 
tutional liberties  and  especially  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  In  proclaiming  December 
15  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  The  President 
pointed  out  that  “the  founders  of  our 
Republic  had  fought  for  individual  lib- 
erty and  for  representative  and  respon- 
sible government,”  and  that  “In  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  they 
sought  to  insure  that  the  power  of  the 
Government  would  not  abridge  the  rights 


of  citizens.”  He  stressed  that  “the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  the  law  of  the  land”  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  “that  we  may  rededi- 
cate ourselves  as  a united  people  to  the 
task  of  assuring  to  every  person — regard- 
less of  his  race,  sex,  creed,  color,  or 
place  of  national  origin — the  full  en 
joyment  of  his  basic  human  rights.’- 
This  is  an  important  message  for 
day,  especially  since  it  comes  from 
President  of  the  United  States.  So  tl 
all  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
those  who  carry  out  the  President’s  p* 
cies,  may  appreciate  his  commitment 
constitutional  liberties  and  hun 
rights,  I ask  that  the  proclamation  p; 
claiming  Bill  of  Rights  Day  and  Hum/ 
Rights  Day  be  included  in  the  Recot 
There  being  no  objection,  the  proc 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ' 
Record,  as  follows : 

Bill  of  Rights  Day  and  Human  Rights 
(By  the  President  of  the  United  Stah 
America) 
a proclamation 

One  hundred  seventy-eight  years  ago. 

Bill  of  Rights  was  ratified  and  incorporb 
as  part  of  the  United  States  Constitutio 
The  founders  of  our  Republic  had  fought  fc- 
individual  liberty  and  for  representative  an 
responsible  government.  In  the  first  te. 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  they  sought 
to  ensure  that  the  power  of  the  government 
would  not  abridge  the  rights  of  citizens. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  rights.  The 
founders  of  the  United  Nations  had  en- 
dured a world  war  brought  on  by  those  who 
denied  the  rights  of  men  to  equality  and 
justice  and  who  abrogated  the  rights  of  na- 
tions to  exist  in  peace. 

The  two  documents — the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights — are  close  in  spirit  although  widely 
separated  In  time.  The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  Universal  Declaration 
is  a statement  of  principles,  of  common 
standards  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and 
all  nations.  We  in  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged in  unremitting  efforts  to  give  real 
meaning  to  these  standards  for  every  Amer- 
ican, to  assure  to  every  person  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  basic  rights. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  December  10,  1969,  as  Hu- 
man Rights  Day  and  December  15,  1969,  as 
Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and  call  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  observe 
the  week  of  December  10-17,  1909,  as  Human 
Rights  Week,  to  the  end  that  we  may  rede- 
dicate ourselves  as  a united  people  to  the 
task  of  assuring  to  every  person — regardless 
of  his  race,  sex,  creed,  color,  or  place  of  na- 
tional origin — the  full  enjoyment  of  his  basic 
human  rights.  Let  us  act  so  as  to  provide  an 
example  that  will  point  the  way  in  the  strug- 
gle to  promote  respect  for  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  ninth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
fourth. 

Richard  Nixon. 



CONCERN  ABOUT  REMARKS  OF 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ROGERS 
ON  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I am 
deeply  concerned  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers’  recent  remarks  on  the  Middle 
East  situation.  By  calling  for  a balanced 
approach  to  this  critical  area  of  the 
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out | In  the  response  time  is  acceptable.  Oer- 
t airily,  if  economies  can  be  made  in  the  pro- 
grain  without  adversely  affecting  the  na- 
tional security,  I,  for  one,  would  applaud  the 
actlbn . A careful  and  critical  review  of  the 
oniinuing  need  for  each  element  in  the 
•ifekuard  program  is  a healthy  and  coin- 
lenjdable  function  of  the  DOD  and  AEC.  In 
-Ujtion  to  the  Administration*-  examitta- 
however,  I consider  that  it  is  incumbent 
he  Safeguards  Subcommittee  to  inquire 
,ejly  into  a decision  which  will  have  a mfe- 
iinpact  on  the  safeguards  program. 

'hje  original  assurances  that  the  safe- 
-rds  would  be  maintained  were  given  Tjy 
•sltient  Kennedy  in  August  of  1963.  They 
•e  reaffirmed  by  President  Johnson  in 
•■•ill  1964.  but  the  present  Administration 
s ijiot  formally  stated  Its  policy  in  this 
tard. 

plan  to  arrange  for  the  Secretary  pf 
eijse,  the  Chairman  of  the  joint  Chiefs 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
^mission,  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
nic  Support  Agency,  and  the  Directory 
he  two  AEC  laboratories,  Livermore  and/ 
Akamos,  to  appear  before  the  Subcomyf 
ei  to  testify  on  the  possible  techne- 
*aj  and  political  impacts  of  this  decision  \ 
cm  the  policy  of  this  Admin  1st  ratios, 
irdlng  the  continued  implementation  of% 
ifegfiard  3 as  well  as  the  other  safeguard^ 
/hich  are  our  responsibility  to  oversee.  i 
As  has  been  my  practice  in  the  past,  Ij 
/ould  like  to  discuss  now  the  record  of! 
he  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  implementing  each; 
of  the  safeguards  over  the  past  year.  Con- 
siderable detail  will  be  included  In  order  to 
provide  as  broad  a dissemination  of  this  in- 
formation as  is  possible  without  compro- 
mising tour  Nation's  security. 

SAFEGUARD  1 UNDERGROUND  TEST  THOGRAM 

This  Safeguard  requires  the  aggressive  con- 
duct of ! a continuing  comprehensive  under- 
ground nuclear  test  program  designed  to  add 
to  our  Knowledge  and  improve  opr  weapon 
systems,  in  all  areas  of  significance  to  6ur 
military!  posture,  The  underground,  test  pro-  I 
gram  is!  providing  substantially  more  in-  I 
formation  than  was  expected  when  the  safe- 
guards Were  formulated  in  1963.  Through 
the  acquisition  of  more  sophisticated  tech- 
nologies from  the  continuing  underground 
test  program  and  the  research  activities 
conducted  by  the  laboratories  (Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  at  Los  Alamos.  New 
Mexico,  yhe  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
at  Livermore,  California,  and  the  Sandia 
Laboratories)  which  support  the  test  pro- 
gram. there  has  been  continued  development 
in  our  capability  to  conduct  a variety  of 
full-scalel  underground  nuclear  tests.  Many 
of  the  techniques  used  were  not  envisioned 
as  possible  when  the  underground  test  pro- 
grams first  began.  The  continuing  under- 
ground t^st  program  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance jin  the  continued  growth  of  the 
United  States  capabilities  in  both  the  de- 
fensive arid  offensive  categories. 

During  FY  1969  the  BOWLINE  test  series 
continued;  the  underground  test  program  at 
Nevada  Test  Site  at  about  the  same  level 
as  CROSS  i TIE,  the  FY  1989  test  series.  Two 
tests  in  t^e  FY  1969  BOWLINE  series  were 
Plowshare ! experiments  (peaceful  uses)  and 
three  were  |DOD  effects  tests  which  were  logis- 
tically  and  technically  supported  by  the 
AEC.  The  remainder  of  the  BOWLINE  tests 
were  ABC  [weapons  development  tests.  ' 

The  AEC  program  to  conduct  hi&^er  yield  ‘ 
testing  on  [Pahute  Mesa  at  the  NevSfe  ,Test  J 
Site  has  proceeded  in  an  expeditiouslStfiner. 
Since  my  iast  report  two  more  high  yield  < 
tests  have  been  conducted  there,  the  largest 
of  which  had  a yield  of  about  one  megaton.  1 
The  two  supplement  test  areas  have  now  3 
reached  an  Operational  status,  one  in  Central  j 
Nevada  and  one  in  Amchitka  Island  In  the  j 


Aleutian  Islands  chain  off  Alaska.  The  site 
calibration  test  MILROW  at  Amchitka  was 
conducted  on  October  2,  1969,  with  a yield 


programs  help  insure  a continuing  source  of 
top  scientific  personnel. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  DOD 


in  the  one  megaton  range  with  no  untoward  in  implementing  the  second  safeguard  dur- 
effects  generated.  For  FY  1970  the  planned  mg  this  reporting  period  are  as  follows: 


weapons  development  program  is  directed 
toward  the  primary  objectives  of  weapon- 
ization,  weapon  feasibility,  advanced  tech- 
nology and  site  calibration.  Because  of  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  funding  for 
AEC  weapons  development  which  will  be 
available  in  FY  1970,  the  level  of  activity  will 
be  somewhat  reduced  from  the  1969  level. 

SAFEGUARD  2 — MAINTENANCE©* TSfODERN 
LABORATORIES  ANmFffb GRAMS 

The  second  safeguard  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  modern  laboratory  facilities  and 
programs  in  theoretical  and  exploratory  nu- 
clear technology  which  will  attract,  retain, 
and  insure  the  continued  application  of  hu- 
man scientific  resources  to  those  programs 
on  which  progress  on  nuclear  technology  de- 
pends. The  laboratory  program  is  conducted 
■A >y  both  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  three  weapons  laboratories,  contractor 
operated  for  the  AEC,  ha/e  since  the  last  re- 
port continued  to  operate  as  progressive  re- 
search organizations  in  the  nuclear,  as  well 
l as  in  non-nuclear  fields.  The  nuclear  research 


Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  ob- 
taining better  calculations  of  radiation  en- 
vironments in  the  atmosphere  and  within 
various  structures. 

Calculations  of  radiation  transport  at  low 
altitudes,  including  atr/ground  interface 
were  completed  for  use  in  studying  missile 
silo  radiation  hardness. 

Vulnerability  and  hardening  research  was 
expanded  for  design,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
strategic  re-entry  vehicles  and  related  sys- 
tems components. 

Improvements  were  made  in  calculations 
of  the  magnitude  of  shock  waves  induced  in 
materials  by  x-ray  depositions  and  the  en- 
suing propagation  and  attenuation  of  the 
shock. 

A 20-ton  high  explosive  surface  burst  test 
were  used  to  check  theoretical  calculations  of 
structural  damage  due  to  air  blast  induced 
ground  shock  from  a nuclear  explosion. 

Models  continue  to  be  developed  for  high 
altitude  nuclear  phenomenology  for  anti-bal- 
listic missile  radars  and  communications.  A 
first  generation  computer  code  for  radar  de- 
gradation and  a 6-volume  communication 


t*. . . , _ , ■ , ; auu  a,  u-vuiume  communication 

Nmd  development  programs  are  conducted  handbook  describing  nuclear  effects  on  radio 
bySLos  Alamos  Scientific  3-iaboratory  and  the  npnnaoration  wns  iq«d 


by"L.os  Alamos  Scientific  laboratory  and  the 
Lawr&ic^JRadiation  Laboratory  at  Livermore. 
The  non-fJHQlear  engineering  and  develop- 
ment activitnl&s^ire  conducted  by  Sandia 
Laboratories.  In  each  of  the  laboratories  the 
work  performed  can  ha^classifled  into  three 
primary  areas  of  interest 

(a)  The  fundamental  reikarch  of  general 
interest  to  a broad  range , orsdevelopinent 


j f’  _ , . , , \ „ of  Safeguard  2 is  that  the  laboratories  con- 

(b)  Advanced  development  of  specific  con-  tinue  to  be  vigorous,  their  facilities  and- tech - 
cepts;  and  \ nlcal  and  scientific  talent  are  being  main- 

; <c>  T^e  weaponization  of  these  coopts  tained  in  a high  state  of  competence,  and 


propagation  was  published  in  late  1968. 

Land  and  naval  system  vulnerability  / 
hardening,  medical  effects  of  nuclear  radia- 
tion and  general  development  of  laboratory 
simulation  of  nuclear  effects  has  continued. 
The  overall  program  has  been  active  and  re- 
sponsive to  Service  requirements. 

In  summary,  our  evaluation  of  both  the 
AEC  and  DOD  program  for  implementation 
of  Safeguard  2 is  that  the  laboratories  con- 
tinue to  be  vigorous,  their  facilities  and  tech- 


into  stockpile  weapons  or  weapon  systems  their  programs  are  supporting*  the  second 
Of  primary  importance  v,o  the  long-range  safeguard  effectively: 
vitality  of  the  nuclear  weajrons  development . safeguard  a— readiNess-to-test  program 
! program  Is  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  \ - - 

i activities  devoted  to  developing  in  advance  \ safeguard  requires  the  main- 

the  new  design  concepts  so  important  to  nce°f  facilities  and  resources  necessary 

realizing  the  new  state-of-the-art  weapons  nuclear  tests  in  the 

necessary  for  assuring  the  capability  of  meet-  Sjl  * + ec*  ®nviron^nents  (atmosphere,  un- 
ing  future  defense  requirements.  Emphasis  spa,£eL  should  ^ deemed 

on  pre -weaponization  development  effort  t0  °^r  National  security.  The  cap- 

must  be  maintained  in  order  to  insure  ad-  co^fuct  such  a nuclear  test  series 

vaucement  of  technology  to  meet  the  ooten-  ? J^or t notice  was  attained  by  the 


[must  be  maintained  in  order  to  insure  ad- 
vancement of  technology  to  meet  the  poten- 
tial threat  of  the  future  and  readiness  to 
jnieet  future  weaponization  requirements  as 
Jthey  rise.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
ports that  the  combination  of  the  challeng- 
ing research  program  in  bc-th  nuclear  and 
hon-nuclear  weapons  technologies,  the  con- 
tinuing, progressive,  highly  complex  nuclear 
jesting  program,  and  the  maintenance  and 
improvements  in  required  laboratory  facil- 
ities have  continued  the  laboratories’  ability 
to  retain  or  recruit  the  necessary  technical 
ajn|d  scientific  staff.  4 

A major  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  pro-/ 
gpesslve  laboratories  is  the  constant  need  tb 
ujp-tiate  both  facilities  and  equipment,  bqth 
which  are  vital  to  providing  for  a -afide 
spectrum  of  forward  looking  scientific  re- 
search and  development  programs.  A meas- 
ure of  the  magnitude  of  th:.s  requirement 
isi  found  in  the  total  of  about  $385  million 
wpich  has  been  authorized  or  obligated  for 
n^w  or  up-dated  laboratory  facilities  and 
equipment  at  Sandia,  Los  Alamos,  Livermore 
afidi  the  Navada  Test  Site  dur  ing  the  6-year 
period  of  Fy  1964  through  FY  1969.  The  FY 
197Q  budget  allocates  about  $0  million  for 
construction  and  $51  million  for  equipment. 

tn  carrying  out  its  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  implementation  of  Safeguard  2,  the 
Defense  Department  has  expanded  research 
in  nuclear  technology  in  government  labor- 
atories and  contractor  facilities.  These  DOD 


AEC  fend  DOD  on  January  1,  1965.  Since  then, 
the  National  Nuclear  Test  Readiness  Program 
has  been  reviewed  twice  at  the  Presidential 
staff/  level.  It  was  revised  in  October  1968 
and/ the  revised  program  was  approved  by 
theAVhite  House  in  March  I960. 

The  revised  National  Nuclear  Test  Readi- 
ngs Program  required  some  additional  prep- 
aration to  achieve  readiness  to  carry  out  the 
revised  program.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  DOD 
4md  AEC  maintained  their  readiness  to  re- 
f sume  testing  in  the  prohibited  environ- 
ments with  a significant  program.  As  indi- 
cated In  my  report  of  last  year,  the  reivsed 
readiness  program  included : 

1.  Full  proof  of  the  survivability  of  hard- 
ened re-entry  vehicles  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a realistic  nuclear  environment 
while  in  their  operational  modes; 

2.  Evaluation  of  the  effects  of  ABM  radar 
operation  from  detonations  at  high  altitude; 

3.  Obtaining  realistic  data  on  the  blectrol 
magnetic  fields  created  by  nuclear  detona- 
tions at  low  and  high  altitudes; 

4.  Cratering,  ground  shock  and  debris  ef- 
fects on  hardened  systems  and  installations; 

5.  Air  burst  and  underwater  shock  effects 
related  to  problems  of  anti-submarine  war- 
fare and  modern  ship  structures. 

As  budgetary  constraints  grew  tighter  and 
tighter  during  this  past  year,  the  AEC  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  felt  compelled 
to  revise  the  National  Nuclear  Test  Seadi- 
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world,  he  strongly  implied  that  our  past 
policies  were  unbalanced.  That  is  not 
true. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  United  States  of  all  the  major  pow- 
ers has  been  the  only  one  with  a bal- 
anced Middle  East  policy.  Time  after 
time  we  have  urged  the  Arabs  to  recog- 
nize the  reality  of  the  State  of  Israel,  to 
sit  down  with  Israeli  representatives  to 
negotiate  a true  peace,  and  to  allow  for 
both  sides  freely  to  share  and  exchange 
in  the  wealth,  resources,  and  progress  of 
modern  life. 

The  Secretary’s  remarks  are  being  in- 
terpreted in  diplomatic  circles  as  being 
primarily  directed  toward  moves  Israel 
should  make,  especially  returning  terri- 
tory overrun  during  the  1967  war.  His 
speech  was  an  ill-advised  attempt  to 
move  Arab  leaders  closer  toward  peace. 
It  has  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect — 
it  has  hardened  Arab  resistance  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  When  the  one  ma- 
jor power  with  a sensible  position  on  the 
Middle  East  crisis  makes  statements 
which  seem  to  unhinge  its  heretofor  firm 
policies,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  side  being  favored — the  Arab  side — 
becomes  even  more  intransigent. 

Where  is  the  balance  in  this  kind  of 
a policy? 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  urge  Israel 
to  withdraw  from  Arab  territories — ter- 
ritories only  occupied  by  Israel  in  self- 
defense — when  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  believe  the  Arabs  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  existence  of  Israel,  to  make 
peace  with  her,  and  to  end  Israel’s  con- 
cern for  her  own  security? 

As  my  colleagues  know  so  well,  there 
will  never  be  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
until  the  parties  to  the  conflict  there  are 
willing  to  become  the  parties  to  the  peace. 
There  must  be  a binding  contractual 
agreement  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors,  an  agreement  arrived  at  di- 
rectly by  the  parties  themselves — not  im- 
posed by  outside  powers. 

I believe  that  in  foreign  policy  as  in 
domestic  policy,  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  The  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East  speak  for  them- 
selves. Almost  $10  billion  worth  of  Rus- 
sian arms  have  been  shipped  into  Arab 
countries  in  the  last  12  years.  Arab 
armies  have  been  completely  resupplied 
with  modern  jets,  tanks,  artillery,  and 
missiles  in  the  last  2 years.  Soviet  mili- 
tary instructors  have  swarmed  into  the 
area.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Russian 
'weapons  are  being  shipped  directly  to 
various  terrorist  organizations.  Also 
there  has  of  late  been  an  increase  in  in- 
temperate attacks  on  United  States  and 
Israeli  policies  in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
Russian  press. 

The  Soviet  policy  is  simple:  to  radical- 
ize the  Arab  world  with  arms  and  with 
rhetoric.  The  ostensible  target  is  Israel; 
the  real  target  is  moderate  Arab  leaders 
and  moderate  Arab  governments 
throughout  the  area.  The  Soviets  have 
done  nothing  to  demonstrate  that  they 
want  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Appar- 
ently, they  just  want  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  the  United 
States  must  react  with  patience  and  with 
firmness.  We  must  counter  Soviet  arms 
shipments  to  the  Arab  world  with  mili- 


tary and  economic  assistance  to  Israel  to 
enable  her  to  maintain  parity  in  arms 
and  to  sustain  the  continuing  economic 
burden  of  continual  military  prepared- 
ness. 

We  must  also  continue  to  point  out  to 
our  Arab  friends  that  this  dispute  is  no 
more  in  their  interests  than  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  Israel.  Russian  arms  and 
military  equipment  cannot  alleviate  the 
population  explosion  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic  nor  can  they  relieve  the  misery 
of  the  Palestinian  refugees.  Arab  social- 
ism and  Arab  unity  will  never  be  ad- 
vanced by  a holy  war  against  Israel,  nor 
will  they  be  advanced  by  falling  under 
the  domination  of  Russia.  America  will 
see  to  it  that  Israel  will  always  have  the 
tools  to  defend  herself.  And  each  defeat 
will  drive  the  Arab  world  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  embrace  of  the  Russian 
bear. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  world 
realize  that  a permanent  peace  with  Is- 
rael is  in  their  interests  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  people,  there  will  be  a just 
settlement.  Foreign  Minister  Eban  has 
repeatedly  said  that  all  things  are  pos- 
sible in  a condition  of  peace. 

Until  a permanent  peace  comes  we 
must  not  let  our  sensible  long-term  pol- 
icies in  the  Middle  East  be  nibbled  away 
at  by  those  who  shortsightedly  seek 
short-term  tactical  advantages  there. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  SLOAN 
DICKEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  my  alma  mater,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, honored  its  president,  John  Sloan 
Dickey,  who  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment. 

Dr.  Dickey  has  served  as  president  for 
2 5 years.  During  his  tenure,  this  small 
men’s  liberal  arts  college  in  Hanover, 
N.H.,  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  leading 
academic  institutions  in  the  Nation. 
Dartmouth’s  stature  today  as  one  of  the 
top  colleges  in  the  country  is  in  no  small 
part  due  to  John  Sloan  Dickey’s  leader- 
ship, his  dedication,  and  his  imagination. 

At  a time  when  university  officials 
throughout  the  land  are  being  subjected 
to  criticism  from  all  sides,  I offer  a well 
deserved  tribute  to  this  fine  educator. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  “The  Dickey  Years  at 
Dartmouth,”  published  in  the  Lebanon, 
N.H.,  Valley  News,  December  13,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Lebanon  (N.H.)  Valley  News, 
Dec.  13,  1969] 

The  Dickey  Years  at  Dartmouth 
Whenever  Institutional  cement  has  been 
allowed  to  set  around  curricula  and  admin- 
istrators, campus  dissent  has  taken  explo- 
sive forms.  And  where  internal  rigidity  has 
been  combined  with  outside  urban  pres- 
sures, as  at  Harvard  and  Columbia,  violence 
has  verged  on  catastrophe 

This  may  be  cne  instance  when  Dart- 
mouths  upstate  location  has  been  helpful. 
But  geography  does  not  confer  immunity 
from  disorder,  (as  the  Parkhurst  affair 
proved) , and  it  is  to  John  Sloan  Dickey,  hon- 
ored today  after  25  years  at  the  helm  of 
Dartmouth,  that  one  must  look  for  keeping 


this  institution  relatively  loose  and  respon- 
sive to  changing  needs. 

Scholastically,  Dartmouth  under  Dickey 
came  from  behind  In  the  Ivy  League.  From 
the  first,  Dickey  recognized  that  there  must 
be  scholars  as  well  as  outstanding  jocks  on 
scholarship,  and  that  the  Blg-Green-party- 
boy  image  must  be  replaced.  So  he  set  out, 
in  his  own  words,  to  “compete  with  the  best 
for  the  best”. 

By  raising  faculty  compensation  and  in- 
stituting such  benefits  as  faculty  fellow- 
ships, Dickey  directed  the  recruitmen  of  a 
new  team  to  replace  one  that  was  superan- 
nuated. Funds  were  also  found  to  broaden 
opportunity  for  deserving  but  needy  stu- 
dents. 

For  twenty  years  the  campus  was  visited 
by  persons  of  distinction  from  every  area  of 
endeavor  who  spoke  of  the  great  issues  of 
our  times  for  the  benefit  of  seniors.  Dart- 
mouth’s Public  Affairs  Center,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  participation  in  public  life,  from 
Senatorial  offices  to  those  of  local  town  man- 
agers, was  an  outgrowth  of  this  1947  Dickey 
innovation. 

In  1954  Dickey  persuaded  the  trustees  to 
study  what  the  college  should  accomplish  in 
the  fifteen  years  remaining  before  its  bi- 
centennial. Doctoral  programs  under  the 
faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  re-insti- 
tuted, and  deliberately  kept  small  so  that 
Dartmouth  would  have,  in  the  president’s 
words,  “an  undergraduate  educational  op- 
eration worthy  of  celebration  as  she  moved 
from  her  second  to  her  third  century”. 

In  turn,  the  fourth  oldest  medical  school 
in  the  nation  was  reconstituted  to  take 
greater  advantage  of  its  proximity  to  the 
regional  medical  facilities  of  the  Mary  Hitch- 
cock Memorial  Hospital  and,  most  recently, 
to  provide  more  physicians  and  better  medi- 
cine through  a shortened  and  sharpened  MD 
degree  program.  Two  other  professional 
schools,  Thayer  and  Tuck,  received  essential 
encouragement. 

The  most  dramatic  innovations,  the  Hop- 
kins Center  and  the  time-sharing  concept 
of  computer  usage,  underlined  Dartmouth’s 
transition  from  a provincial  institution  to 
one  with  concern  for  the  whole  man  and 
woman,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  aca- 
demic community.  And  perhaps  the  most 
“relevant”  programs  on  and  off  campus  are 
those  developed  under  the  Tucker  Founda- 
tion, inspired  by  President  Dickey,  and  named 
after  William  Jewett  Tucker,  the  last  of 
Dartmouth’s  minister  leaders.  The  idea  be- 
hind ABC,  A Better  Chance,  came  to  the  pres- 
ident following  discussion  in  1964  with  pre- 
paratory school  headmasters  over  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youngsters  in  the  secondary 
school  level. 

Most  recently  Dickey  insisted  that  the 
merits  of  the  black  demands  for  an  Afro- 
American  program  on  campus  be  examined. 
“No  white  man,”  (said  JSD) , “no  matter  how 
hard  he  tries,  can  understand  the  burdens 
black  Americans  carry  from  100  years  of  dis- 
crimination on  top  of  200  years  of  slavery”. 

As  John  Sloan  Dickey  prepares  to  retire  in 
the  countryside  he  loves,  he  leaves  with  the 
satisfaction  that  Dartmouth  is  no  longer  a 
small  parochial  voice  in  the  wilderness. 
Thanks  to  his  quarter  century  of  responsive 
leadership,  the  numbers  of  those  who  love  her 
are  now  legion.  And  as  his  door  was  always 
open  to  anyone  who  sought  his  counsel,  so 
the  doors  of  a grateful  community  will  always 
be  open  to  him. 


SUPPORT  FOR  FUNDS  TO  IMPLE- 
MENT COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  GIVEN  BY  CHAIRMAN 
CARL  PERKINS  OF  HOUSE  LABOR 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  1970, 
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1 offered  for  myself  and  jhc  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
amendments  to  add  to  that  measure  $25 
million  for  expenses  necessary  to  improve 
health  and  safety  in  the  Nation’s  coal 
mines— $10  million  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  $15 
million  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. We  are  grateful  that  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  an<j  that  the  Sen- 
ate followed  this  action  by  agreeing  also 
to  the  conference  report  m the  new  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  md  Safety  Act, 
which  now  needs  only  affirmative  action 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
become  law. 

I desire  at  this  time  to  officially  recog- 
nize that,  through  inadvertence,  we  failed 
in  our  discussion  of  the  need  for  the  ap- 
propriations addition  to  bring  to  atten- 
tion and  place  in  the  legislative  record 
a communication  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  Honorable 
0arl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  relating 
to  the  funding  essential  to  provide  for 
payments  incident  to  black  lung  disease, 
for  health  research  andjnedical  exami- 
nations, for  coal  mine  gafety  research, 
and  for  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
enforcement. 

! Chairman  Perkins'  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  I Russell,  ; with 
copies  to'  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  of  vital  importance  to  the:  leg- 
islative history  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments agreed  to.  The  able  U ep r ese n tati v e 
from  Kentucky  was  chairman  pfj  the 
House-Senate  conference  and  submitted 
conference  report  No.  91-  761  to  accom- 
pany S.  2917,  the  bill  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  Piersons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
ithe  United  States.  Chairman  Parkins 
provided  outstanding  leadership,  along 
I with  his  subcommittee  chairmanl  Rep- 
resentative John  DENT,_0f  Fennsy.  viania, 
Ion  the  legislation  in  the  other  body,  and 
| he  presided  with  dispatch  and  fairness 
I over  the  remarkable  achievement  of  the 
: conference  in  agreeing  to  report  thp  com- 
plex measure  following:  a single  (day  of 
I meeting  and  working  diligently  anjd  ami- 
| cably  in  that  conference. 

Again,  I highly  commend  the  services 
performed  for  the  Nation,  and  especially 
for  the  coal  miners,  by  those  leaders  and 
| their  colleagues  from  trie  House.  And 
! our  colleagues  in  this  body,  led  by  jChair- 
man  Ralph  Yarborough  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
Chairman  Harrison  Williams  qf  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Subcoin  it  tee  on 
Labor,  are  deserving  of  praise  for  per- 
severing on  this  measure  to  a fruitful 
! conclusion.  In  my  25  years  of  service  in 
j the  Congress,  rarely  have  I observed  and 
I worked  at  the  side  of  a colleague  who 
I devoted  as  much  time  and  expended  as 
j much  effort  with  diligence,  patience,  and 
| intelligence  as  did  Senator  Williams  of 
! New  Jersey  in  presiding  over  hearings 
; and  subcommittee  sessions  and  in;  Senate 
! management  of  the  Coal  Mine  j Health 
! and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  He  is  deserving 
i of  a special  tribute,  as  is  the  tanking 
I minority  member  of  owt  Labor  sjubcom- 
! mittee  and  its  parent  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  senior  Sen- 


ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  who 
likewise  devoted  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  and  energy  with  acumen  to  the 
development  of  the  landmark  health  and 
safety  legislation.  The  untiring  and  in- 
telligent performances  by  the  members 
of  staffs  of  the  Labor  Committee  and 
Senate  members  of  the  committee  de- 
serve special  recognition  and  I com- 
mend them. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
December  18,  1969;  letter  from  Chairman 
Perkins  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  to  Chairman  Richard 
B.  Russell  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  concerning  appropria- 
tions to  implement  actions  under  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  cn  Education  aNd 
Labor, 

December  18,  1969 . 
Hon.  Richard  B.  B.ussell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations , 
U.S.  Senate , Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  last 
night  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  landmark  conference  report  on  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

I,  and  I am  sure  you,  too,  are  quite  anxious 
to  see  that  there  is  no  delay  in  implementing 
this  important  legislation  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion’s miners  and  :o  provide  needed  benefit 
payments  to  those  miners  afflicted  with  pneu- 
moconiosis, commonly  called,  "Black  Lung*' 
disease,  and  their  widows. 

I have  consulted  with  the  two  Depart- 
ments concerned  in  administering  this  Act, 
namely  Interior  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  I find  that  the  following 
amounts  are  needed  for  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  to  get  this  program  off  the 
ground : 

To  Health,  Education  and  Welfare: 

(a)  Black  Lung  Payments — $7  million  to 
develop  standards  by  April  1,  1970  and  to  pay 
initial  claims  filed  between  that  date  and 
July  1, 1970. 

(b)  Health  Research  and  medical  examina- 
tions— $3.5  million  (a  portion  of  this  sum  will 
be  reimbursed) . 

To  Interior: 

(a)  Safety  Research— $8  million. 

(b)  Health  and  Safety  Enforcement— $7 
million. 

I note  that  your  committee  approved  the 
fiscal  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
this  fiscal  year  for  floor  action  today.  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  amend  this  bill  to  in- 
clude the  above  sums  so  we  caff  get  immedi- 
ate action  by  these  departments  in  helping 
the  miners  and  their  families.  T assure  you 
that,  once  include  1 in  the  Senate,  I will  work 
actively  in  the  He  use  to  gain  acceptance. 

I appreciate  your  kind  consideration  of  this 
matter  which  is  of  critical  importance  to 
many  people  In  Ke  ntucky,  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  other  coal  produc- 
ing states. 

With  warmest  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

~ Chairman. 


THE  LAPEER  COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  for  some  time 
featured  courthouses  of  unusual  archi- 
tectural interests  on  the  cover  of  its 
monthly  Journal.  The  November  cover 


pictures  the  Lapeer  County  Courthouse, 
the  oldest  courthouse  still  in  use  in 
Michigan. 

The  Journal  has  an  interesting  article 
about  the  history  of  the  Courthouse  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Lapeer  County  Press  in 
preserving  it. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Michigan's  Oldest 

Mark  Twain’s  remark  that  the  report  of 
his  death  was  an  exaggeration  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  courthouse  on  our  cover  this 
month— the  Lapeer  County  Courthouse.  For 
through  the  years  it  has  been  considered  a 
wreck,  or  a disgrace  or  just  plain  falling 
down,  and  it  has  been  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, destruction  or  replacement.  Yet  it 
stands  today,  perhaps  in  better  condition 
than  it  has  ever  been,  on  N^pessing  Street  in 
Lapeer,  Michigan,  a thriving  little  city  in 
southeastern  Michigan,  proudly  bearing  the 
mantle  of  the  oldest  courthouse  in  Michi- 
gan still  in  use. 

The  courthouse,  constructed  in  1839,  was 
the  product  of  a feud  that  proved  profitable 
for  the  residents  of  Lapeer,  The  first  settler 
of  Lapeer,  A.  N.  Hart,  got  into  a fuss  with 
the  second  settler,  J.  R.  White,  who  arrived 
a few  days  later — a fuss  that  a later  Lapeer 
County  history  described  as  “more  or  less 
bitter”.  By  1839  Hart  and  White,  both  of 
whom  were  lawyers,  each  had  built  a court- 
house and  offered  it  to  the  public.  Hart  won 
what  was  called  the  “Courthouse  War”  when 
the  board  of  supervisors  bought  his  building 
for  $3,000,  although  it  had  cost  him  $10,000 
to  erect  it.  White’s  courthouse  became  the 
Lapeer  Academy  and  later  the  town’s  high 
school.  Everyone  was  happy  about  the  war. 

Time  and  wear  and  tear  took  their  toll,  for 
by  1879  a committee  of  ti|e  board  of  super- 
visors sadly  noted  that  the  “courthouse  is 
fast  going  to  decay  on  account  of  the  crumb- 
ling of  the  walls  and  poor  condition  of  the 
underpinning”.  The  committee  also  observed 
that,  “The  yard  ar blind  the  courthouse  is  In 
a dirty  and  filthy  condition  by  reason  of 
cattle  being  allowed  to  run  therein.”  The 
cows  weTe  chased  away  and  the  building 
moved  to  a new  foundation. 

In  1887  a supervisor  from  Imlay  City,  a 
town  that  aspired  to  the,  status  of  Lapeer 
County  seat,  charged  thafthe  county  build- 
ings were  a “shame  and  a disgrace”  and  said 
Imlay  City  was  prepared"  to  spend  $50,000 
for  a new  courthouse,  if,  of  course,  it  were 
located  In  Imlay  City.  But  this  move  was 
defeated. 

By  the  1960s  the  building  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  again,  if  had  not  been  painted 
since  before  World  War  if,  and  the  paint  was 
peeling.  It  was  stained  from  rusted  pipes;  it 
had  dirty  windows;  the  yard  was  weedy; 
the  heating  system  was  erratic.  The  move 
for  rejuvenation  and  restoration  was  led  by 
the  Lapeer  County  Press,  which  offered  money 
for  an  architectural  survey  of  the  building. 
This  showed  that  the  building  was  struc- 
turally sound,  and  a restoration  fund  was  es- 
tablished. The  Press  sponsored  what  was  de- 
scribed as  the  “biggest  dance  ever  held  in 
the  county”,  the  paper  Jpaying  all  the  ex- 
penses and  half  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
fund.  The  board  of  supervisors  allocated 
funds,  but  unfortunately  the  restoration  was 
not  completed. 

A brand  new  building  to  house  the  county 
offices  has  been  built  behind  the  old  court- 
house, now  130  years  old.  But  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Lapeer  County  now  realize  they 
have  a jewel  in  their  midst,  and  they  are 
determined  to  protect  and  cherish  it.  If  they 
have  their  way,  the  Lapeer  County  Court- 
house will  last  another  hundred  years. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  have  any  reaction  to  the  thought 
of  having  wage  and  price  controls  as 
being  a means  of  moving  from  talk  and 
from  various  ideas  into  something  that 
would  really  stop  inflation,  which  is,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  crudest  tax 
that  faces  our  American  people? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I think  that  is  something 
to  consider.  It  is  a little  alien  to  those  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  do  not  like  Fed- 
eral controls,  but  I say,  in  all  sincerity,  it 


may  come  to  that. 

HENRY  J.  TASCA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Henry 
J.  Tasca  to  be  Ambassador  to  Greece. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I suggest  the 
absence  of  a quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a sufficient 
second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded,  so  that  I may 
proceed. 

Mr.  PELL,  I withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H R.  11959,  VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I may  proceed 
for  more  than  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  a matter  directly 
analogous  to  the  matter  that  we  have 
just  heard  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor, 
the  threatened  cuts  in  the  HEW  budget. 
We  face  a similar  slash  in  education  and 
health  benefits  for  the  men  who  have 
fought  for  our  country  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  and  are  not  now  being  given 
the  level  of  education  and  health  care 
that  they  desperately  need.  To  deprive 
them  of  this  for  the  same  reason— be- 
cause we  have  to  make  sacrifices  to  com- 
bat inflation^and  specifically  to  ask  men 
who  have  fought  in  Vietnam  to  now  make 
another  sacrifice  at  home  in  the  war 
against  inflation  I believe  to  be  heart- 
less, unjust,  and  unacceptable. 

I would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
exact  situation  that  our  country  and 
these  veterans  are  presently  facing. 

Specifically,  I am  reporting  to  my  col- 
leagues in  relation  to  H.R.  11959,  the 
House  bill  covering  veterans’  education 
needs,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  23  with  an  extensive  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

After  the  passage  of  the  substitute  by 
the  Senate  7 weeks  ago,  the  House  yester- 
day repassed  the  bill,  substituting  pro- 
visions of  House-passed  bills  for  the  Sen- 
ate substitute.  It  rejected  virtually  all 
significant  parts  of  the  Senate's  special 
educational  package  for  high  school 
dropout  veterans  and  only  slightly  in- 


creased its  27  percent  GI  bill  rate  in- 
crease up  to  30  percent. 

The  House  also  failed  to  retain  Senate 
retroactivity  of  rate  increases.  The  House 
was  offered  no  alternative  to  those  this 
watered-down  package. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  , and  I yesterday  asked  the 
Senate  to  disagree  to  the  House  amend- 
ment and  appoint  conferees.  This  was 
done.  Then,  at  once,  I went  off  the  floor 
and  called  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee,  requesting  a conference  on 
Friday  or  Saturday.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees were  ready  to  meet  day  and  night, 
if  necessary,  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
vital  legislation  before  our  Christmas 

T6CGSS 

But,  to  my  regret,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans’  Committee  said  that  the 
House  Members  could  not  meet  in  a 
conference  now;  that  we  would  have  to 
wait  until  after  Congress  reconvened  on 
January  19. 

Unfortunately,  this  delay  will  affect 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  deserving  Viet- 
nam veterans,  war  orphans,  and  wid- 
ows trying  to  pursue  GI  bill  education 
and  training  with  a grossly  outmoded 
rate  structure. 

The  Senate  does  not  want  to  accept 
for  them,  and  I am  convinced  that  they 
themselves  do  not  want  to  accept,  a poor 
substitute  package  which  fails  to  restore 
comparability  to  Korean  GI  bill  rates 
which  were  available  to  veterans  of  that 
war,  and  which  fails  to  provide  retroac- 
tive increases  back  to  the  first,  of  the 
school  year,  and  which  fails  to  propose 
any  substantive  programs  to  Attract  and 
assist  dropout  veterans— almost  25  per- 
cent of  all  separatees— tb  take  advan- 
tage of  GI  benefits.  # 

It  is  basically  thq' President  of  the 
United  States,  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  members  of  its  Veter- 
ans’ Committee,  .that  is  responsible  for 
this  delay. 

I categorically  reject  the  President’s 
expressed  view  that  the  Senate  rate  in- 
crease should  be  denied  because  of  the 
war  on  in^ation.  The  hint  of  a veto,  if 
we  passed  p measure  restoring  aid  to  the 
Korean  le|el,  like  the  direct  threat  of  a 
veto  of  th|  analogous  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  m^e  by  the  President  last  night, 
apparently  Influenced  the  House’s  action. 
I understand  the  concern  of  House  Mem- 
bers. A veto\would  mean  another,  even 
longer  delay,  Ip  giving  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans the  aid  they  need  to  get  back  to 
school.  Howevbj;,  the  President’s  ap- 
proach, in  effect^asks  for  double  sacri- 
fices from  men  w have  fought  our 
battles  abroad.  ^ , , 

First  they  made  the  saurifl^e  of  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  Now  that  theyliave  come 
back  home,  they  are  asked  to  make  an- 
other sacrifice  to  help  stem  inflation  that 
comes  directly  out  of  that  war  Itself. 

I do  not  believe  Congress  wants  these 
men  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  to  combat  infla- 
tion caused  directly  by  the  war  these  men 
were  fighting.  That  makes  sense  to  none 
of  us. 

Finally,  let  me  make  abundantly  clear 
that  GI  bill  education  costs,  like  Veter- 
ans’ Administration  hospital  and  medical 
care  costs,  must  be  counted  completely  as 
a cost  of  waging  war. 


I do  not  hear  anyone  say,  ‘Deny  our 
servicemen  the  bullets  and  mortars  and 
armaments  they  need  to  wage  the  war.” 
Yet  the  administration  is  willing  to  pur- 
sue policies  which  discriminate  against 
Vietnam  veterans  and  deprive  them  of 
our  paying  the  cost  of  the  war  that  re- 
lates to  their  educational  needs. 

Why  should  we  do  less?  I ask  the  Sen- 
ate, why  should  we  do  less  for  Vietnam 
veterans  than  we  did  for  Korean  vet- 
erans? Are  we  discriminating,  for  some 
reason?  Because  this  is  an  undeclared 
war?  What  reason  has  been  advanced? 

I have  heard  none.  The  46-percent  in- 
crease the  Senate  bill  provides  in  GI 
benefits  would  mean  only  that  we  would 
provide  for  Vietnam  veterans  the  exact 
level  of  educational  aid  that  we  gave  to 
Korean  veterans. 

Hearings  which  the  Veterans’  Affairs 
Subcommittee  is  presently  holding  indi- 
cate tfiat  not  only  Vietnam  veterans,  but 
all  veterans— veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  war— are 
being  shortchanged  at  present  on  first- 
rate  medidal  and  hospital  care  in  vet- 
erans hosp|tals.  This  is  totally  intoler- 
able. It  cannot  be  countenanced. 

Chairman  Teague  in  the  House  of 
Represer^tatives  has  waged  a superb  bat- 
tle in  apr  effort  to  close  this  medical  care 
gap.  He  has  established  how  great  the 
gapjs  in  many  respects. 

rIn  our  hearings  we  are  now  finding 
some  new  evidence  of  incredibly  bad 
situations  developing  in  terms  of  the 
medical  care  we  are  not  providing  to 
men  who  were  badly  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam, or  men  who  were  wounded  in  any 
of  the  wars  our  Nation  has  fought. 

We  join  with  Chairman  Teague  in  this 
effort.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Senate  is  fully  informed  early 
next  session  of  exactly  what  our  com- 
mittee has  found,  and  exactly  what  VA 
medical1  and  hospital  needs  are,  after  we 
have  established  those  needs. 

Finally,  to  refer  back  to  the  situation 
relating  to  GI  educational  benefits,  we 
conferees  on  the  Senate  side  are  gravely 
disappointed  that  our  attempts  to  secure 
a conference  have  failed.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a conference  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  selected  by  the  House  conferees 
in  charge,  and  we  will  then  report  back 
to  the  Senate  what  can  be  done  to  meet 
the  great  education  and  training  needs 
of  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

I— I— 

A4  AMBASSADOR 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  speak  on  the  Tasca  nomina- 
tion. Did  the  Senator  from  New  York 
intend  to  address  himself  to  that  subject? 

I understood  we  were  ready  to  vote  on 
the  matter,  and  I was  going  to  say  a few 
words.  I understand  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  my  problem  is  that 
I have  another  executive  meeting  at  2. 
But  I will  sit  down  and  wait  until  he 
finishes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I dis- 
like to  inconvenience  the  Senator,  but 
I was  told  this  was  the  proper  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  com- 
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I ^aid  what  I thought  should  be  done  by 
the  Chief  Executive  in  response  to  the 
Senator's  question. 

I say  again  that  if  the  President  makes 
the  choice  to  go  against  the  old  people 
who  need  that  15-percent  increase  in  so- 
cial security,  against  the  workingman 
who  needs  that  increase  in  the  personal 
exemption  because  of  increased  inflation, 
to! go  against  the  Congress  in  the  way  it 
h^s  reordered  priorities  by  reducing  mil- 
itary expenditures  by  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion  and  increasing  expenditures  in  such 
vital  areas  as  health,  education,  antipol- 
lution, and  so  forth,  by  $i  billion  and  a 
hailf,  but  still  leaving  a budget  with  a net 
decrease  of  more  than  $5  million  below 
wnat  the  President  asked— if  he  decides 
to  (make  that  choice,  that  is  his  choice 
and  the  issue  is  joined. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sehator  from  Oklahoma  yield?  A 
Ur.  HARRIS.  I yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the/Senator 
not  agree  that  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  made  great  .Use  of  the 
communications  media,  particularly  tele- 
vision, for  the  purpose  of  dehionstrafling 
their  faith  and  interest  in  me  so-called 
sitent  majority.  They  have  Utilized  the 
finest  techniques  of  Madison  Avenue  to 
gee  their  so-called  message  across,  that 
th^y  are  interested  in  the  typical'Ameri- 
can  family.  \ 

I ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
whether,  when  the  issue  comes  to  thfck 
dollars  and  cents  of  tax  reform  and  tax 
relief  to  the  average  American  family  as 
opposed  to  the  special  interests,  when  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  some  small  increase 
in  domestic  spending  which  affects  the 
average  American  family,  whether  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  are  hot 
talking,  on  the  one  hand,  out  of  one  side 
of  their  mouths  to  incur  favor,  yet,  hut 
of  the  other  side,  when  we  get  down;  ho 
tajq  reform  and  tax  relief  and  the  actual 
fight  against  inflation,  they  are  pulling 
th^  rug  out  from  under  the  average 
American  family  and  turning  their  ba^ks 
on  jthem. 

'they  come  up  and  defend  on  the  floor 
the  Senate  the  so-called  tax  reform 
proposal  which  elicits  25  percent  of  a 
dollar  tax  relief  to  those  with  $20,000  in- 
come and  above,  and  then  they  tUm 
around  and  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Sejn- 
ate  | an  increase  in  the  exemption  from 
$60Q  to  $800  which  would  help  every  mid- 
dle-income family  in  the  United  Staties. 

they  say  on  the  one  hand  that  ttiey 
wil|  veto  a $1  billion -plus  Increase  in 
the j HEW  budget  because  it  fs  inflation- 
ary, and  yet  they  give  no  credit  whatso- 
ever the  Senate  which  has  reduced 
$5  pillion  from  the  President's  request! in 
defense  appropriations.  . 

I ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  hbw.,^ 
cab  they  justify  to  the  American  people 
such  completely  opposite  statements  bn 
onej  side  and  an  action  on  the  other,  i 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I do  not  think  it  can  Ibe 
justified,  I think  the  Senator  has  stated 
that  rather  well.  I do  not  believe  thpre 
would  be  any  major  tax  reform,  nor 
would  there  be  the  kind  of  overdue  tax 
reduction  which  has  overburdened  the 
lowpr  and  middle  income  taxpayers,  ejx- 
cept  that  Democrats  stood  together  and 
demanded  there  not  be  an  extension  of 


the  surtax  unless  there  was  also  tax  re- 
form and  tax  reduction. 

I believe  that  those  are  issues  which  are 
critical  issues  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, as  are  the  issues  of  increased  social 
security,  the  human  environment,  health, 
and  education,  for  example. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  I ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  would  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  so  far  as  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  inflation  in  this 
country  is  concerned,  we  have  really 
nothing  but  lipser^rce-from  the  admin- 
istration, as, well  as  the  failuhs^of  the 
administration  to  exercise  leadership 
either  with  big  business  or  with  big  labor 
in  a manner  which  his  three  predeces- 
sors, Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  did,  the  sole  reliance  being 
the  raising  of  high  interest  rates  with 
Fed.  Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
this  puts  all  the  burden,  or  nearly  a ma- 
jority of  the  burden  of  trying  to  curb 
inflation  on  the  homebuilding  industry 
in  the  United  States  and,  really,  rather 
than  curbing  inflation  is  Increasing  in- 
flation, and  the  longer  the  administra- 
tion fails  to  take  leadership  in  this  area, 
the  worse  the  inflation  is  going  to  be- 
come. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  “Credit  crunch”  and  ‘‘tight  money” 
have  become  words  as  familiar  to  the 
U.S.  public  as  the  name  of  the  Vice 
President.  Economists  as  disparate  as 
Walter  Heller  and  Milton  Friedman  have 
warned  that  the  extremely  restrictive 
mbsqetary  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boara^which  have  reduced  the  growth  of 
the  mtay  supply  to  zero,  should  be 
eased.  \ 

FriedmarLa  leading  Nixon  economic 
adviser,  is  espbmally  pessimistic : 

We  are  headin\for  a recession  at  least  as 
sharp  as  that  in  19kp-61.  There  is  more  than 
a 90%  chance  of  tha\ There  is  a 40%  chance 
of  a really  severe  recession,  such  as  occurred 
in  1957-58,  when  unemployment  reached  8%. 

The  potential  home\buyer  feels  the 
credit  crunch  when  he  tHes  to  finance  a 
loan,  with  mortgage  interest  rates  run- 
ning about  15  percent  higher  this  year — 
a high  interest  rate  whichVthe  average 
homeowner  will  carry  until  fte  completes 
his  payments  20  or  30  years  from  now. 
And  the  U.S.  Government  now  finds  itself 
as  much  a victim  of  right  money  as  the 
buyer  of  a $25,000  home.  Tms  year  Con- 
gress set  a legal  allowanceVof  $2  billion 
for  uncontrollable,  built-hf  increases  in 
expenses.  Increased  Interest  cost  on  the 
public  debt  alone  has  mounted  by  $1.5 
billion— using  up  75  parent  of  the  limit 
Congress  set.  These  mcreased  costs  will 
ultimately  be  borjae,  of  course,  by  the 
average  U.S^*gxpayer.  Further,  the 
PresidenL^mself  has  pointed  out  that 
*the-*^Wvernment  faces  additional  costs 
because  of  “a  potential  shortfall  in  the 
sale  of  Government  ^financial  assets,  due 
to  the  persistence  of  high  interest  rates.” 

Despite  the  administration’s  stringent 
monetary  control,  big  banks  have  found 
ways  to  circumvent  the  restrictions  to 
meet  the  demands  of  large  corporations 
which  were  willing  to  pay  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  and  priced  the  small  borrow- 
er, the  small  businessman,  local.  State, 
and  even  the  Federal  Government,  out  of 
the  marketplace. 


I wholeheartedly  support  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  passing 
interest  and  credit  controls  devised  by 
Chairman  Weight  Patman  and  his  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  These 
Democratic  initiatives  will  help  lower  in- 
terest rates,  fight  inflation,  assist  the 
housing  industry  and  small  business,  and 
help  provide  more  lobs.  'Hie  conference 
report  on  the  bill  will  give  the  President 
power  to  authorize  controls  over  exten- 
sions of  consumer  and  business  credit 
during  times  of  inflation-controls  nec- 
essary to  relieve  the  current  cruel  Inter- 
est rates.  The  President  has  not  ydPlisid 
the  full  influence  of  his  office  in  moderat- 
ing price  and  wage  spirals  and  has,  curi- 
ously enough,  opposed  this  bill  which  will 
give  him  greater  power  to  deal  with  high 
interest  rates.  I hope  that  he  will  decide 
to  use  these  legal  measures  when  they 
are  passed  by  the  full  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  these  discussions  we 
tend  to  forget  the  item  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  was  left  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  on  January  20, 1969.  That  has  had 
some  impact  and  it  too  Is  a household 
word.  This.  I might  add,  is  another  way 
President  Nixon  is  exercising  his  “veto.” 
He  is  trying  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Under  his  leadership,  we  may  get  that 
done.  When  it  is  done,  there  may  be 
additional  money  for  the  projects  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  and  perhaps 
there  will  not  be  further  discussion  about 
who  Is  responsible  for  inflation. 

We  can  select  what  is  favored  by  one 
Senator,  or  one  issue,  but  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  No.  1 issue,  which  is  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  agree  that,  by  and  large. 
President  Nixon  has  dealt  with  it  very 
successfully — not  always  with  the  co- 
operation of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I might  add— but  he  has  dealt 
with  it  successfully  thus  far. 

If  we  were  all  to  use  the  same  zeal 
and  cooperation,  with  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  on  the  war  on  Inflation 
as  we  have  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
might  bring  it  to  an  end. 

It  is  disturbing  and  discouraging  to 
this  Senator  that  some  conveniently  for- 
get the  war  In  Vietnam  when  talking 
about  inflation  and  costs.  So  do  not  for- 
get the  war  in  Vietnam  President  Nixon 
inherited  on  January  20,  1969 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I note 
that  the  Senator  has  apparently  given 
up  trying  to  argue  about  inflation  and 
interest  rates  and  has  decided  instead 
to  talk  about  some  other  subject. 

Mr.  PELL.  I wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  give  any  thought  to  really  moving 
from  talk  to  wage  and  price  controls, 
which  none  of  us  want  to  see,  but  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  victims  of  inflation  and  might  seem 
to  be  the  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wish  to  seek 
the  floor? 

Mr.  PELL.  I beg  the  Chair's  pardon. 
Mr.  President — — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 
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pletion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  X may  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business,  as  I understand  it,  is 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Henry  Tasca  as 
Ambassador  to  Greece. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I should  like  to  say 
a word  or  two  by  way  of  background. 

Mr.  Tasca  has  been  a distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  the  Foreign  Service.  His 
nomination  was  held  up  in  the  commit- 
tee for  some  time,  and  I was  responsible 
for  holding  it  up.  There  were  at  least  two 
distinct  reasons  for  that. 

One  was  that  I thoroughly  disapprove 
of  the  cruelty  and  ruthlessness  of  the 
military  regime  in  Greece.  I think  that 
the  treatment  the  Greek  regime  gives  to 
so  many  of  the  enlightened  citizens  of 
that  country  is  intolerable.  I did  not 
wish  to  be  a party  to  an  action  which 
might  seem  to  approve  of  such  a regime 
by  quickly  and  readily  approving  this  ap- 
pointment. 

That  was  only  part  of  the  reason.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  was  that,  at  the 
same  time  the  administration  had 
nominated  an  ambassador,  and  a 
distinguished  man,  to  Greece,  it  had  re- 
fused, according  to  the  newspapers,  or 
declined — I do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  correct  word  would  be — to  name  an 
ambassador  to  Sweden.  The  press  reports 
indicated  that  tills  was  because  of  ad- 
ministration disapproval  of  Swedish 
policy,  particularly  with  respect  to  its 
attitude  toward  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  and  as  a related  matter, 
not  too  long  ago  the  Cranston  resolution 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate.  I supported  it.  That  Senate 
resolution  stated  a very  wise  rule; 
namely,  that  approval  or  disapproval  of 
a regime  is  not  indicated  by  recognition. 
Thes  resolution  was  in  general  terms  and 
certainly  was  not  directed  at  Greece 
alone  and,  in  any  case,  the  question  of 
recognition  is  not  technically  involved  in 
the  appointment  of  ambassadors  either 
to  Greece  or  Sweden.  I make  this  state- 
ment however,  because  someone  has  said 
that  holding  up  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Tasca  for  these  few  weeks  is  a violation 
of  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  Cranston 
resolution.  I do  not  think  it  was.  It  was 
not  a question,  there,  of  recognition. 
Also,  the  delay  involved  a combination  of 
our  Government's  refusal  to  name  an 
Ambassador  to  Sweden  and  the  rather 
rapid  way  in  which  the  administration 
had  designated  a new  ambassador  to 
Greece. 

In  any  case,  after  some  time,  admin- 
istration spokesmen  assured  me  that  they 
would  proceed  to  nominate  and  name  an 
ambassador  ot  Sweden,  I said  with  that 
assurance,  I was  perfectly  willing  to 
proceed.  This  was  never  a matter  of 
personality  or  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Tasca 
himself;  it  involved  our  overall  policy — 
and  I have  no  objection  to  approving  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Tasca. 

But  I want  to  reiterate  that  I do  not 
approve  of  the  Greek  regime.  It  is  not 


just  because  of  my  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  the  Greek  people,  although  that 
is  an  important  reason.  I think  it  is  a 
great  tragedy  for  that  country,  which  in 
a sense  is  the  birthplace  and  originator 
of  the  whole  concept  of  democracy.  We 
owe  more,  I expect,  to  Greece  than  to 
any  other  single  country  for  the  basic 
ideas  under  which  our  country  has  been 
developed,  and  particularly  our  political 
institutions.  In  addition,  the  Greeks  are 
a small  and  very  brave  people,  and  I 
have  great  sympathy  when  I see  the 
tragedy  of  their  being  mistreated  by  their 
own  Government. 

In  addition,  I am  very  much  concerned 
about  an  attitude  that  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  this  country.  Even  though  it  is 
the  Americans,  my  own  constituents,  and 
my  own  Government,  that  concern  me 
more  than  anyone  else  or  anyone  else's 
government,  nevertheless  it  makes  me 
very  uncomfortable  and  unhappy  to  see 
how  callous  our  Government  seems  to 
have  become  about  military  dictator- 
ships which  mistreat  their  own  people, 
and  destroy  even  the  basic  human  qual- 
ities of  respect  for  the  individual  and 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
human  being.  When  they  engage  in  tor- 
ture, as  has  been  reported  so  often  and 
so  freely  to  be  the  case  in  Greece,  and 
especially  torture  of  the  leading  intel- 
lectual people  of  their  country— their 
great  musicians  and  their  great  writers 
are  picked  out  and  especially  subjected 
to  the  most  degrading  kind  of  treat- 
ment— I hate  to  see  our  country  become 
so  callous  that,  for  some  ulterior  politi- 
cal purpose — in  this  case,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause Greece  is  an  anchor  to  NATO — 
we  overlook  all  these  things  and  give 
them  special  treatment  and  active  as- 
sistance. 

I do  not  advocate  that  we  go  in  and 
try  to  change  their  regime.  That  is  up 
to  the  Greek  people.  We  have  had  enough 
of  physical  intervention,  as  demon- 
strated In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  But  we  should  not  give  active 
support,  such  as  we  are  giving  to  the 
Greek  colonels.  This  I object  to.  It  shows, 
in  my  view,  a lack  of  appreciation  for 
simple  basic  human  rights  and  human 
dignity;  and  it  is  disgraceful,  in  my  view, 
for  this  country,  which  professes  all  this 
concern  for  individuals  and  for  human 
dignity,  to  engage  in  it. 

This  type  of  thing,  it  seems  to  me, 
cannot  help  but  lead  to  increasing  cyn- 
icism on  the  part  of  our  young  people, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  older  people  who 
are  at  all  interested  in  humanity,  because 
we  profess  one  thing  and  do  another.  It 
is  the  type  of  hypocrisy  which  I think 
is  very  damaging  to  our  reputation  in 
the  minds  of  thinking  people. 

So  I regret  that  our  country  seems  to 
be  put  in  such  a position.  I think  we 
should  not  give  this  assistance,  and  very 
substantial  military  assistance,  to  a re- 
gime which  mistreats  its  own  citizens. 
I think  it  is  a reflection  on  our  own  sense 
of  discrimination  and  our  own  princi- 
ples with  regard  to  human  dignity. 
Therefore,  although  I strongly  deplore 
what  we  are  doing  in  supporting  Greece 
with  military  aid,  I shall  how  support 
the  nomination  because  I do  not  regard 
sending  an  ambassador,  and  do  not  be- 


lieve it  should  be  regarded,  as  approval 
in  the  least  of  the  regime,,  and  because 
it  is  in  accord  with  what  I think  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  Cranston  resolution, 
which  this  body  approved,  not  quite 
unanimously  but  overwhelmingly. 

The  political  representation  of  this 
country  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a sign  of 
approval  of  the  policies  of  the  military 
regime.  The  sending  of  an  ambassador  is 
simply  an  essential  instrument  of  inter- 
national relations — essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  international  relations.  It 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  supporting 
the  regime. 

I do  not  approve  of  the  regime  and 
hope  that  it  will  change.  Only  recently 
it  found  itself  compelled  to  resign  from 
the  Council  of  Europe  because  it  was 
about  to  be  excluded  because  its  policies 
were  rejected  by  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe. 

I believe  that  the  Europeans  have  as 
much,  if  not  more,  interest  in  NATO  than 
we  do.  Why  sometimes  we  value  the  Im- 
portance of  matter  to  NATO  more  than 
they  do  in  Europe  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  remarks  I am 
ready  to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination.  I want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I do  not  approve  of  this  regime.  I also 
wTant  to  make  it  clear  that  we  ought  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  Sweden,  a coun- 
try which  is  one  of  the  most  humane 
and  civilized  countries  in  the  world. 

I have  no  criticism  of  Sweden  and  its 
actions  with  regard  to  this  or  any  other 
matter.  Sweden  is  a very  advanced  coun- 
try. But  they  disagree  with  our  policy  in 
Vietnam.  And  we  have  therefore  failed 
to  name  an  ambassador  to  Sweden. 

I hope  that  our  Government  will 
promptly  name  an  ambassador  to  Swed- 
en. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I feel  that 
the  United  States  has  been  severely 
handicapped  by  not  having  an  ambas- 
sador in  Athens, 

With  the  loss  of  our  naval  bases  in 
North  Africa,  there  are  only  a few  rather 
tenuous  harbors  left  for  our  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Russian  naval 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  is  now  said 
to  be  about  equal  to  our  own. 

One  of  the  places  where  our  Navy  is 
still  welcomed,  entertained,  or  able  to 
find  a harbor  is  Greece.  I do  not  believe 
tha/t  confirming  the  nomination  of  an 
ambassador  to  Greece  will  in  any  way 
obligate  us  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
kind  of  government  the  Greeks  have 
there. 

I feel  there  are  those  who  do  not  feel 
kindly  toward  approving  an  ambassador 
to  Greece  who  would  feel  very  much 
worse  if  our  fleet  were  to  leave  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

An  exchange  of  ambassadors  with  an- 
other country  does  not  mean  that  we 
approve  of  their  form  of  government. 

I call  attention  to  Senate  Resolution 
205  which  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  not 
long  ago.  The  resolution  was  introduced 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  . I cosponsored  the  reso- 
lution with  him. 

The  resolution  reads : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  when 
the  United  States  recognizes  a foreign  gov- 
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ernment  and  exchanges  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives with  it,  this  does  not  of  itself  imply 
that  the  United  States  approves  of  the  form 
of  ideology  or  policy  of  that  foreign  govern- 
ment, 

i If  the  Senate  takes  the  position  that 
it  should  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
irasca  to  be  Ambassador  to  Greece,  it 
Would  not  mean  that  we  approve  of  the 
present  form  of  the  Greek  Government. 

I have  no  excuse  for  our  failure  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  Sweden.  There  should 
be  one  there,  and  I am  advised  a selection 
has  already  been  made. 

So  I hope  we  confirm  Mr.  Tasca’s  nomi- 
nation. There  is  no  question  of  his  abil- 
ity. That  point  has  not  been  raised  at 
iny  time  during  our  discussions. 

I The  question  was  whether  we  would, 
ih  effect,  be  approving  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment by  appointing  an  ambassador  to 
that  country. 

I We  are  the  ones  who  are  paying  the 
price  by  not  having  an  ambassador 
there. 

| Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I support 
the  nomination  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
Tasca  as  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  Greece. 

: Ambassador  Tasca  is  a career  Foreign 
Service  officer  with  more  than  two  de- 
cades of  experience  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  the  Far  East. 

He  is  also  an  economist  of  note,  who 
has  at  different  times  served  as  U.S. 
Treasury  representative  in  Rome,  as  al- 
ternate U.S.  Executive  Director  of  Mone- 
tary Fund,  as  Deputy  Director  of  zhe 
Marshall  plan,  and  as  AID  Director  in 
italy. 

He  also  ranks  as  one  of  our  top  experts 
pn  NATO  affairs,  having  served  as  deputy 
to  Ambassador  Harriman  on  the  NATO 
Council  from  1958  to  1961. 

In  his  most  recent  assignment,  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Morocco,  he  conducted 
himself,  according  to  all  reports,  with 
Exceptional  distinction. 

! If  there  is  opposition  ’ to  Ambassador 
Tasca,  it  cannot  possibly  be  on  the 
grounds  of  qualifications,  because  the 
Senate  has  rarely  been  called  upon  to 
afpprove  a nominee  more  qualified  in 
terms  of  both  general  background  and 
specific  exprience  in  the  area  to  which 
he  is  being  assigned. 

| The  opposition  is  based,  rather,  on 
the  belief  that  no  American  Ambassa- 
dor should  be  accredited  to  Athens  so 
long  as  Greece  does  not  enjoy  constitu- 
tional government. 

I It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Ameri- 
can ambassadorship  in  Athens  has  re- 
mained vacant  for  more  than  a ye ar 
now.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
tbok  4 months  to  act  on  the  nomination 
of  Ambassador  Tasca. 

| Mr.  President,  I believe  that  we  1 ave 
been  playing  a dangerous  and  strange 
game  with  the  American  ambassador- 
ship to  Greece. 

! Although  most  of  those  who  oppose 
the  nomination  are  among  the  first  to 
protest  against  any  suggestion  of  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
the  fact  is  that  our  failure  to  appoint  a 
ijew  American  Ambassador  to  Greece  for 
almost  1 year  now  does  constitute  a! kind 


of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Greece. 

I do  not  say  this  by  way  of  approving 
the  present  military  government  in 
Greece.  I remind  the  Senate  that  only 
last  Friday,  when  we  were  discussing 
military  aid  to  Greece,  I introduced  a 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved, saying  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
use  its  influence  to  bring  about  the  earl- 
iest possible  return  to  constitutional  rule 
in  Greece. 

When  we  deliberately  abstain  from  ap- 
pointing an  ambassador,  however,  we  are 
not  merely  intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  but  to  compound  the  damage,  we 
are  depriving  ourselves  of  those  normal 
diplomatic  contacts  which  could  and 
should  be  used  to  convey  our  thoughts 
and  suggestions  to  our  Greek  allies. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  we  are 
undercutting  the  NATO  alliance,  because 
without  access  to  Greek  harbors  and  air- 
fields and  anchorages,  the  position  of 
NATO  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
would  be  critical  indeed. 

I consider  our  failure  to  dispatch  an 
ambassador  to  Greece  strange  because  it 
seems  to  involve  a double  standard  which 
is  applied  to  the  prejudice  of  our  allies 
and  to  the  advantage  of  our  enemies. 

When  Moscow"  invaded  Czechoslovakia, 
with  the  support  c-f  several  of  its  Warsaw 
Pact  quislings,  in  August  of  last  year,  I 
know  of  no  one  among  those  who  today 
oppose  the  appointment  of  an  American 
ambassador  to  Athens  who  demanded 
that  we  refuse  to  accredit  an  American 
ambassador  to  Moscow  until  the  Red 
army  vacated  Czechoslovakia  and  re- 
stored the  Dubcek  government. 

Mr.  President,  I earnestly  hope  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  put 
an  end  to  this  dangerous  and  hypocriti- 
cal and  self-defeating  game. 

In  the  present  critical  situation  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  and  of  NATO  and  of  the 
Mideast,  it  is  imperative  that  America  be 
represented  in  Athens  by  an  ambassador 
of  qualified  background. 

Ambassador  Tjtsca  has  this  back- 
ground. 

His  nomination  should  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Tasca  to  be  Ambassador  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Greece;.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  , the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington) , and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Typings)  , are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , the 
Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  ’and 
Mr.  Smith)  , and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower*  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  (Mr. 
Smith),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  i4yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  4 , as  follows: 

[No.  266  Ex.] 

YEAS — 79 


Aiken 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Allen 

Gore 

Murphy 

Allott 

Grave) 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Pack  wood 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bible 

Harris 

PeU 

Boggs 

Hart 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Hughes 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Church 

Javits 

Scott 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Spoil  g 

Curtis 

Long 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Talma  dge 

Dominick 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

McGee 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ful  bright 

Miller 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

McCarthy 

NAYS — 4 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Anderson 

Hollings  ' 

Russell 

Baker 

Hruska 

Smith,  m. 

Case 

Inouye 

Symington 

Cooper 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Eastland 

Percy 

So  the 

nomination  was 

confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cook 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Senate’s  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Tasca  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Greece,  I want  to  express  my  deep 
concern  about  the  continuing  deteriora- 
tion of  the  political  situation  in  Greece. 
It  is  a situation  which,  if  it  continues  to 
worsen,  could  well  lead  to  a new  Viet- 
nam— this  time  in  Europe. 

I want  also  to  express  my  dismay  at 
the  fact  that  the  present  administration 
is  following  the  same  set  of  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  previous  administration 
that  must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster,  not 
only  for  Greece  but  for  long-range  Amer- 
ican interests  in  that  vital  part  of  the 
world.  The  net  result  of  these  policies  has 
been  that  the  majority  of  the  Greek  and 
European  peoples  generally  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for  bring- 
ing the  military  junta  to  power  in  the 
first  place  and  maintaining  it  in  power 
since  April  21, 1967. 
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As  early  as  August  10,  1966,  8 months 
before  the  colonels  destroyed  Greek  de- 
mocracy in  its  own  ancient  birthplace, 

I had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  impending 
disaster  in  an  interview  with  the  political 
editor  of  the  Athens  Daily  Post,  Mr.  Elias 
P.  Demetracopoulos.  “If  we  want,”  I said, 
“to  avoid  more  Vietnam  and  Dominican 
Republic  interventions  in  other  crucial 
parts  of  the  world,  both  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  Hill  should  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate these  grave  charges  voiced  in 
Greece  against  the  United  States.” 

The  following  year  it  was  my  unhappy 
distinction  to  be  the  first  Member  of  this 
body  to  visit  Athens  after  the  colonels 
came  to  power.  I had  lengthy  talks  then 
with  their  leaders.  The  impression  I 
gained  from  those  conversations  has  only 
been  reinforced  by  events  in  the  interim. 
And  that  is  why  last  Friday  I voted 
against  granting  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  the  present  regime.  How  tragic  it  is 
that  a majority  of  the  Senate  determined 
otherwise  on  the  very  day  that  member 
nations  of  the  Council  of  Europe  took 
the  unprecedented  action  of  forcing 
Greece  to  resign  from  the  council  be- 
cause of  the  regime’s  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  Greek  people  and 
its  torturing  of  political  opponents.  I 
might  add  that  the  Council  took  this  step 
in  the  face  of  intense  lobbying  by  Amer- 
ican spokesmen  arguing  against  it. 

Thus  the  Greek  issue  has  now  become 
a European  issue.  The  action  of  our  allies 
last  week  constitutes  a sharp  diplomatic 
slap  against  our  policies  in  that  area.  We 
had  better  heed  the  warning  before  it  is 

too  late.  , 

The  Truman  Doctrine  of  1947  saved 
Greece  from  becoming  a satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Greek  people  have 
been  deeply  grateful  to  us  for  this,  but 
their  gratitude  is  turning  now  to  resent- 
ment and  worse  because  of  our  support 
of  the  dictatorship.  If  we  fail  to  join  pur 
European  allies  in  their  efforts  to  restore 
democracy  to  Greece,  we  may  soon  be 
faced  with  developments  too  terrible  to 
contemplate.  And  we  may  end  up  by  hav- 
ing to  bury,  with  our  own  hands,  that 
Truman  doctrine  which  is  so  proud  a 
milestone  in  our  postwar  resistance  to 
tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  these  pressing  issues 
have  been  dealt  with  in  characteristically 
cogent  fashion  by  Mr.  Clayton  Fritchey 
in  an  article  appearing  in  today’s  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  I ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Does  TJ.S.  Back  Greek  Regime? 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

After  the  military  dictatorship  that  runs 
Greece  hurriedly  quit  the  Council  of  Europe 
to  avoid  being  kicked  out  for  violating  dem- 
ocratic freedoms,  the  country’s  former 
finance  minister,  Constantine  Mitsotakis, 
now  an  opposition  leader,  said,  “The  next 
step  is  up  to  the  United  States.”  It  is  indeed 
put  when  that  step  is  taken  it  is  not  going  to 
please  Mitsotakis  and  his  fellow  exiles. 

While  the  hopes  of  the  democratic  exiles 
have  been  raised  by  the  council’s  indictment 
of  the  military  junta,  these  oppositionists 
know  that  it  is  not  enough  in  itself  to  topple 
the  regime  or  even  generate  serious  reforms, 
unless  the  United  States  also  applies  pressure 
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on  the  generals,  for  the  junta  can  afford  a 
European  boycott  as  long  as  it  can  count  on 
the  support  of  the  American  government. 

Instead  of  joining  in  the  isolation  of  the 
junta,  however,  the  Nixon  administration  is 
about  to  resume  full  military  aid  for  the  re- 
gime, and  it  is  also  about  to  send  a new  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Athens  as  further  recognition 
of  the  dictatorship. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  been  doing  what  it  can  to  delay  both 
actions  to  indicate  its  disapproval  of  the 
Athens  government,  but  that  strategy  is 
about  exhausted.  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  D-R.I., 
got  the  committee  to  amend  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  forbid  all  arms  for  Greece,  but,  with 
administration  blessing,  the  amendment  was 
defeated  a few  days  ago  by  the  full  Senate. 
The  committee  has  also  been  holding  up  the 
confirmation  of  Henry  Tasca  as  the  new  am- 
bassador to  Athens,  but  he  will  soon  be  on 
his  way  nevertheless. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  going  to  be  dismaying 
to  the  democratic  exiles.  Also,  it  explains  why 
our  European  allies  are  so  skeptical  about  our 
objectives  in  Vietnam,  especially  the  Nixon- 
JFohnson  protestations  that  the  United  States 
has  to  fight  in  Vietnam  because  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  upholding  the  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

Even  that  leading  hawk  and  veteran  anti- 
communist, Sen.  Karl  Mundt,  R-S.D.,  finds 
this  line  too  much  to  swallow.  After  hearing 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  and  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  (in  secret  session) 
emphasize  “self-determination”  as  the  No.  1 
U.S.  objective  in  the  war,  Mundt  felt  com- 
pelled to  say,  “I  do  not  think  there  is  self- 
determination  in  Greece  ...  I do  not  l^hlnk 
they  have  self-determination  in  Portu- 

^Mundt  could  have  cited  50  Other  countries 
where,  unlike  South  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  has  been  unmoved  by  the  suppression 
of  self-determination  and  democracy.  In  fact, 
in  many  instances,  such  as  Taiwan  and  Thai- 
land, the  United  States  is  actively  helping 
the  very  governments  which  abolished  self- 
determination. 

Mundt  thought  the  administration  would 
be  on  better  ground  if  it  substituted  resist- 
ance to  aggressive  communism  as  its  prime 
objective.  But  that,  too,  is  subject  to  glaring 
inconsistencies.  Why,  for  example,  could  the 
United  States  tolerate  a Communist  take- 
over in  North  Vietnam,  but  not  in  South 
Vietnam?  Why  is  communism  acceptable 
only  90  miles  away  in  Cuba,  but  not  accept- 
able 10,000  miles  away  in  one  small  comer  of 

The  conclusion  that  our  European  friends 
draw  from  this  is  that  neither  our  dedication 
to  self-determination  nor  Communist  con- 
tainment is  absolute.  When  it  suits  our  in- 
terest to  back  democracy  or  fight  communism 
we  sometimes  do  so.  Otherwise,  we  look  the 
other  way,  as  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary, 
or  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  however,  the  Euro- 
peans think  we  could  do  much  to  restore 
self-determination  at  no  cost  and  little  or 
no  risk.  The  administration’s  answer  is  that 
it  must  help  the  junta  because  the  Greek 
arm  is  supposed  to  be  the  southern  anchor 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Our  allies  point  out  that  NATO  is  designed 
to  protect  Europe,  and  if  the  Europeans  are 
not  worried  about  the  alleged  southern  an- 
chor why  should  the  United  States  be  so 
fearfull? 

After  all,  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
clusively equipping  the  Greek  army  for  over 
20  years,  and  so  far  it  has  used  the  arms 
only  to  subdue  the  Greek  people.  If  the  se- 
curity of  Western  Europe  depends  on  this 
Fascist  force,  Europe  is  in  a bad  way. 


Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  has  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  res- 
olution: 

On  December  15, 1969 : 

S.  564.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene 
G.  Queja;  and  _ 

S.  2019.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Dug  Foo 
Wong. 

On  December  16,  1969: 

S.J.  Res.  143,  Joint  Resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

On  December  18,  1969: 

S.  118.  An  Act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning 
compact,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  others  to  cooperate  with  the 
planning  agency  thereby  created,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  14944)  to  au- 
thorize an  adequate  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
foreign  embassies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  54) 
consenting  to  an  extension  and  renewal 
of  the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil 
and  gas,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R,  14944)  to  authorize  an 
adequate  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  Executive  Mansion  and  foreign  em- 
bassies, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
morning  hour  has  expired,  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  limited  to  3 
minutes,  making  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  Seantor  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 
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FIGHTING  INFLATION:  RECESSION 
OR  STABILIT  Y ? 

! Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I rise  to 
yoice  my  serious  concern  over  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a basic  change  in  the  admin- 
istration's policy  for  fighting  inflation,  a 
Change  that  is  relevant  to  the  current  de- 
bate over  whether  we  are  already  in — or 
the  50-50  chance  that  we  will  soon  be 
in — a serious  recession. 

! The  basic  change  in  policy  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  abandonment  by  our  mone- 
tary authorities  of  the  strategy  of  orderly 
monetary  restraint  which  was  considered 
important  by  the  administration  last 
Spring.  This  strategy  was  intact  last 
{tpring,  but  during  the  summer  and  fall 
Ve  have  seen  it  give  way  to  a system  of 
jjnonetary  repression.  It  is  now  bringing 
about  a state  of  affairs  causing  alarm 
among  prominent  economists  and  Which, 
if  allowed  to  persist,  would  accelerate  the 
danger  of  serious  recession  without 
bringing  a halt  to  the  steep  rise  in  prices. 

' Since  the  administration  is  responsible 
for  this  change,  it  can  also  be  responsible 
for  not  allowing  it  to  persist  and  for 
inverting  again  to  orderly  monetary 
restraint. 

I would  also  like  at  this  time  to  outline 
the  steps  I think  Congress  should  take  to 
mitigate  the  suffering  which  this  change 
\^ill  necessarily  bring  about. 

| The  present  administration  was 
brought  to  power,  at  least  in  part,  as  a 
result  of  widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  Americans  over  the  “guns  and 
putter”  approach  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, a course  which  involved  us 
heavily  in  an  unpopular  war  in  South- 
east Asia  and  brought  oh  crippling  in- 
flation at  home.  What  was  obviously 
heeded  on  the  economic  front  was  strong 
leadership  to  bring  the  budget  back  into 
balance  and  to  coordinate  this  fiscal 
pblicy  with  a system  of  orderly  monetary 
restraint. 

| As  far  back  as  July  1968,  presidential 
candidate  Nixon  had  charged  that  the 
inflation  has  resulted  “primarily  from  an 
expanding  money  supply  " which  in  turn 
had  been  fed  by  the  monetization  of 
budget  deficits.  To  correct  t! tis  condition, 
Mr.  Nixon  said,  required  reversing  the 
irresponsible  fiscal  policies  which  pro- 
duced these  deficits. 

I The  President’s  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  March  of  this  year,  on  combat- 
ing inflation,  correctly  pointed  out  that 
“Only  a combined  policy  of  a strong 
bjidget  surplus  and  monetary  restraint 
can  now  be  effective  in  cooling  inflation,” 
This  diagnosis  echoed  public  statements 
of  administration  economic  policy- 
makers, all  of  whom  emphasized  the  heed 
to  get  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  pack 
op  to  the  proper  course  of  restraint^ 

What  was  meant  by  “restraint”  was 
spelled  out  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  last  spring. 
Fiscal  policy,  he  said,  would  be  directed 

award  achieving  a strong  budget  surplus 
1970.  With  regard  to  monetary  policy, 
Dh  McCracken  added: 

friiere  is  one  element  here  that  is  very|  im- 
portant— tliat  monetary  and  credit  policy  re- 
main on  a course  of  relatively  slow  expansion. 

iThese  words  were  said  in  March  of  jthis 
year.  On  May  20,  in  testimony  before*  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 


Dr.  McCracken  repeated  this  view  when 
he  characterized  existing  monetary 
policy  as,  “moving  along  a course  permit- 
ting only  a slow  £uid  cautious  expansion 
of  the  money  supply." 

Looking  back  over  the  past  10  months, 
I believe  that  the  administration  has 
made  commendable  progress  in  bringing 
fiscal  policy  back  on  the  right  track,  as- 
suming the  Congress  does  not  jeopardize 
this  progress  by  an  improvident  tax  re- 
form bill. 

With  regard  to  monetary  policy,  how- 
ever, I fail  to  see  the  slow  expansion  of 
money  and  credit  which  Dr.  McCracken 
thought  was  so  The 

growth  of  the  m mey supply  has  been 
at  an  absolute  starfastill  since  late  spring, 
causing  alarm/among  prominent  econ- 
omists as  to  the  effects  of  continuing 
this  state  etf  affairs  any  longer,  and  the 
total  supply  of  commercial  bank  credit 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged  since 
last  April.  Is  this  the  relatively  slow 
expansion  of  money  and  credit  which 
we  /vere  told  in  March  was  very 
important? 

Mi  fact,  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
at/  the  moment  is  not  monetary  re- 
straint— it  is  monetary  repression — and 
I jfubmit  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
life  not  only  with  the  Fed,  which  formu- 
lates monetary  policy,  but  also  with  the 
adrldnistration,  which  is  on  record  as 
supp8*togMt. 

Some^^Janatlon  for  this  funda- 
mental changfrsj^  policy  can  be  found 
by  examining  pol:S^§tatements  of  ad- 
ministration economic  adders  over  the 
course  of  the  past  several  mb^fchs.  What 
emerges  is  the  distinct  impression  that 
the  makers  of  monetary  policy  have^an- 
icked,  and  have  abandoned  their  preW 
ous  approach  of  firm  restraint.  That% 
approach  was  originally  designed  to  slow 
down  the  economy — to  head  it  back  onto 
a noninfiationary  path. 

The  policy  of  firm  restraint — in  the 
words  of  Secretary  Kennedy  last  Feb- 
ruary—was  to  last  “until  there  are  un- 
mistakable signs”  that  we  are  headed 
back  on  this  path.  But  the  same  Secre- 
tary Kennedy  in  October  has  been  look- 
ing for  different  sijms.  According  to  Sec- 
retary Kennedy,  the  administration  still 
wants  the  signs  to  be  unmistakably 
clear,  but  this  time  he  says  the  signs 
must  also  show  “that  the  balance  of  risk 
has  shifted  from  inflation  to  recession/' 
In  other  words,  the  administration/ 
and  the  Fed  plan  to  slam  on  the  brakes/ 
and  not  to  let  off  until  there  are  ur£ 
mistakable  signs  that  the  brakes  mly 
lock.  / 

While  the  administration  doe/  not 
formulate  monetary  policy  on  a ap&y -to- 
day basis,  it  does  closely  coordinate  its 
long-range  objectives  with  thJSe  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  an&Tn  the  final 
analysis,  bears  primaryj^ponsibility  for 
the  state  ofJ,he  e&mcfuv. 

I urge  the  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  at  this  time  to  heed 
the  growing  concern  of  economists  and 
legislators  including  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  itself,  and  bring  monetary 
policy  on  to  the  track  of  a slow  but  stable 
increase  in  the  money  supply. 

At  the  same  time,  so  that  the  admin- 
istration can  realize  significant  budget 


surpluses  for  the  near  future,  I urge  that 
Congress  in  the  House-Senate  conference 
on  the  tax  reform  bill  reexamine  the  tax 
rate  reductions  in  the  reform  bill  now 
before  us,  including  the  very  worrisome 
action  which  the  Senate  took  in  raising 
the  personal  exemption  to  $800.  I do  not 
put  the  self-financed  social  security  in- 
crease in  the  same  classy  we  should  not 
expect  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  to 
finance  the  Government  debt  as  it  is 
presently  doing. 

Failure  to  act  in  both  these  policy  areas 
and  on  both  these  levels  of  Government 
could  quickly  bring  this  country  into  the 
grim  situation  of  continued  price  infla- 
tion coupled  with  a mild  or  not  so  mild 
recession. 

In  some  sectors  of  the  economy  we  have 
pretty  grim  conditions  right  now.  If  the 
housing  industry,  for  example,  reflected 
the  state  of  the  economy  as  a whole,  we 
could  say  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a full- 
blown recession. 

Also,  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment financing  has  been  hard  hit  by 
soaring  interest  rates. 

Prices  of  stocks  are  at  a 3-year  low. 

We  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  omin- 
ous weakening  of  the  employment  mar- 
ket this  year  and  November  culminated 
a 4-month  slide  in  industrial  production 
this  year. 

I believe  that  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant areas  determining  the  Nation’s 
economy  are  housing  and  unemployment. 

HdtrsiNG 

For  two  decades  the  stated  objective  of 
Federal  housing  policy  has  been  to  pro- 
vide every  American  with  “a  decent  home 
and  a suitable  living  environment."  Only 
last  year  this  objective  was  translated 
into  a specific  national  housing  goal  of 

Jllion  units  in  10  years — or  2.6  mil- 
nnually. 

the  basis  of  present  housing  starts 
11  not  even  approach  that  goal.  At 
^ginning  of  this  year,  housing  pro- 
>n  was  at  L 9 -million  units.  It  now 
s at  1.3  million,  and  by  the  end  of 
ear  it  Is  said  that  we  will  be  build- 
ouses  at  a rate  of  only  1 million 
a year— well  under  half  the  pro- 
>n  needed  to  meet  the  national  goal, 
bably  the  single  most  important 
l for  this  failure  has  been  the  pat- 
rapidly  escalating  costs  in  the 
ng  industry,  in  excess  of  increases 
cost  of  living.  Increases  in  the  cost 
of  money  have  been  most  dramatic.  In- 
terest rates  have  gone  up  so  high  that 
the  housing  industry  is  today  on  the 
verge  of  a major  recession. 

The  tragic  irony  of  the  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  contradictions  of  Fed- 
eral policy.  In  1 year  we  enact  bold  new 
housing  porgrams  and  establish  national 
housing  goals.  Yet,  in  the  next  year,  the 
administration  supports  changes  in  both 
tax  legislation  and  monetary  policy  which 
could  make  it  impossible  to  implement 
the  national  housing  policy  which  has 
been  authorized. 

It  would  appear  that  periodic  crises  in 
housing  are  built  into  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  the  present  structure  of  our 
financial  institutions,  and  that  housing 
will  always  bear  the  major  burden  of 
tight  money. 

But  this  need  not  be  so.  I believe  that 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. J 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  gaze  once  more 
upon  the  manger  scene,  may  the  child- 
heart  of  simple  faith  and  trust  be  born 
in  us  again.  Lead  us  to  the  truth  which 
is  understood  not  by  logic  but  by  poetry 
and  music  and  a soul  in  tune  with  the 
infinite  and  eternal.  In  the  long  hours  of 
toil  keep  us  from  being  pushed  or 
pinched  by  the  day’s  program,  but  pre- 
serve In  us  an  area  of  serenity  and  Quiet 
strength.  May  we  come  to  that  reality  of 
Thy  sustaining  and  abiding  presence  we 
have  never  known  before.  And  may  we 
serve  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came 
to  be  the  servant  of  all.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

TJ.S.  Senate, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington , D.C. , December  19, 1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
president  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, December  18,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 


Senate 


Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca  to  be  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Greece. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  December  9,  I requested  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mansfield  to  place 
a temporary  hold  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca 
to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece. 

I did  not  take  this  action  because  I 
believed  the  United  States  should  Indef- 
initely postpone  sending  an  ambassador 
to  Greece. 

On  September  25,  the  Senate  adopted 
a resolution  (S.  Res.  205)  declaring  that 
when  the  United  States  recognizes  a for- 
eign government,  that  action  does  not 
in  itself  imply  that  we  endorse  its  pol- 
icies. I agree  with  the  principle  set  forth 
in  this  resolution,  and  I voted  for  it.  In 
general,  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  diplomatic  contacts  with  other 
nations  should  reflect  the  realities  of  in- 
ternational politics,  not  our  preferences. 

Greece  now  is  ruled  by  a brutal  dic- 
tatorship that  does  not  hesitate  to  make 
systematic  use  of  terror  and  torture. 

The  repressive  nature  of  the  Greek 
regime  does  not,  however,  justify  a per- 
manent refusal  to  dispatch  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Athens — any  more  than  Soviet 
police  state  methods  would  justify  with- 
drawing our  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 


Nor  was  my  action  based  on  any  res- 
ervations concerning  Mr,  Tasca’s  quali- 
fications, He  is,  as  I have  stated  pre- 
viously, a most  able  diplomat  who  is 
fully  qualified  for  this  sensitive  post. 

I requested  a temporary  hold  on  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  because  I 
was  convinced  it  was  not  the  propitious 
moment  to  approve  an  ambassador — as 
the  Council  of  Europe  was  about  to  con- 
sider the  expulsion  or  suspension  of 
Greece  from  the  Council  for  violation 
of  the  basic  human  rights  of  Greek 
citizens 

I was  fearful  that  the  confirmation  of 
a U.S.  ambassador  a few  days  before  the 
Council’s  meeting  would  be  misconstrued 
in  Europe  as  a gesture  of  support  for  the 
junta  and  as  an  attempt  to  intrude  our- 
selves into  a decision  that  should  have 
been  made  by  Europeans  themselves. 

The  Council’s  meeting  has  now  taken 
place.  The  Greek  dictatorship  was 
forced  to  resign  from  membership  in 
this  body  of  democratic  nations. 

The  strong  stand  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  is  most  gratifying.  It  will  be 
a clear  signal  to  the  forces  behind  the 
junta  that  the  patience  of  the  European 
democracies  with  the  Greek  junta’s 
cruel  and  dictatorial  methods  has  run 
out. 

Now  that  the  Council  of  Europe  has 
met,  the  dispatch  of  an  ambassador  to 
Athens  could  no  longer  be  interpreted  as 
a sign  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  opposes  strong  disciplinary  ac- 
tion by  the  Council  against  Greece. 

Accordingly,  I have  decided  to  release 
the  hold  I requested  on  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Tasca’s  nomination.  I am  hope- 
ful he  can  be  confirmed  soon,  and  I will 
vote  for  his  confirmation. 

While  I will  not  oppose  this  nomina- 
tion further,  I would  like  to  register  my 
concern  over  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  make  effective  use  of  its  dip- 
lomatic influence  to  press  for  more  hu- 
mane and  democratic  policies  in  Greece. 

Reform  in  Greece  is  needed  in  the  in- 
terest of  simple  humanity  and  justice. 
The  victims  of  the  Greek  dictatorship 
are  human  beings.  They  must  not  be 
harassed,  terrorized,  and  tortured.  If  we 
show  no  interest  in  preventing  this  sort 
of  suffering,  our  claims  of  representing 
democratic  and  humanitarian  ideals  be- 
come no  more  than  a mockery. 
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j Reform  in  Greece  is  needed  to  pre- 
serve our  credibility.  We  simply  cannot 
! afford  to  profess  a double  standard  of 
; morality — one  for  Communist  nations 
and  one  for  rightwing  dictatorships  with 
| which  we  happen  to  be  allied.  No  one 
I will  believe  our  protests  against  repres- 
! sion  in  Czechoslovakia  or  Russia  if  we 
\ turn  a blind  eye  to  tyranny  in  Greece. 

Finally,  reform  in  Greece  is  needed  to 
I protect  our  security.  Continued  repres- 
| sion  only  increases  the  chances  of  a civil 
! war — one  which  the  Greek  Communists 
; could  exploit  to  reestablish  the  influ- 
| ence  they  lost  in  the  late  1940's. 

The  men  supporting  the  junta  are  real- 
I ists.  Faced  with  strong  and  insistent  de- 
mands for  reform  from  the  United  States 
and  its  European  allies  these  men  may 
well  be  induced  by  self-interest  to  press 
I for  more  humane  policies.  Faced  with 
j an  ineffectual  U.S.  response,  they  will 
j have  little  incentive  for  change. 

Regrettably,  the  official  reaction  of  the 
! State  Department  to  Qie  junta's  police 
i state  practices  has  been  most  ineffectual. 

Despite  indications  that  the  forces  in 
; Greece  undergirding  the  junta  might 
i press  for  reforms  in  response  to  a strong 
! U.S.  stand,  the  State  IDcpartment  has 
| evinced  little  more  than  mild  disapproval 
| for  the  regime's  harsh  policies.  The  De- 
partment has  succeeded  in  conveying 
i the  impression  that  it  is  far  more  con- 
| cerned  about  what  hypothetically  might 
| happen  to  our  military  bases  in  Greece 
than  with  what  is  actually  happening  to 
| the  basic  human  rights  of  the  Greek 
people.  §f 

A glaring  example  of  this  sort  of  com- 
placency was  the  Department's  stai  d on 
the  ouster  of  Greece  ffom  the  Council 
iof  Europe. 

The  Council  is  restricted  by  its  charter 
to  those  countries  that  “accept  the  prin- 
ciples of  rule  of  law”  and  the  enjoyment 
py  all  citizens  of  “hunian  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.”  The  Greek  dic- 
tatorship patently  fails  to  meet  either  of 
these  requirements. 

Before  the  Council  met  last  Friday,  the 
official  position  of  the  State  Department 
was  “neutrality”  on  the  Side  of  the  junta. 
Persistent  reports  came!from  Pails  that 
the  State  Department  wife  lobbying  with 
European  foreign  ministries  for  reten- 
tion of  Greece  in  the  Council, 
j The  basis  of  the  Depat  tment’s  pro- 
junta stance  was  the  familiar  one  of 
fear  of  loss  of  the  NATO  bases  in  Greece. 
tThe  Department  was  naive  enough  to 
believe  threats  by  semiofficial  Greek 
Sources  that  if  Greece  ousted  from 
the  Council  of  Europe  If  might  “teeon- 
sider”  its  membership  in  NATO.  It  chose 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Council  is 
a purely  advisory  body  off  parliamentary 
Representatives  that  had  never  included 
the  authoritarian  government  that  has 
been  associated  with  NATO  and  Portugal. 

It  also  chose  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  junta  has  strong  security  and  eco- 
nomic interests  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  bases  which  would  make  its  depar- 
ture from  NATO  extremely  unlikely. 

! As  events  turned  out,  the  Department 
miscalculated  entirely.  Its  lobbying  effort 
failed,  and  Greece  was  forced  out  of  the 
council.  Not  surprisingly,  Greece  decided 
tjo  continue  its  NATO  association. 


Unfortunately,  this  was  not  an  isolated 
incident.  It  reflects  the  basic  attitude  of 
the  State  Department  at  the  working 
level.  Department  officials  profess  a de- 
sire for  reforms;  by  the  junta,  but  they 
fail  to  convey  any  urgency  or  real  deter- 
mination. They  seem  more  concerned 
with  explaining  away  the  junta's  actions 
than  with  inducing  constructive  changes. 

I am  hopeful  that  Mr.  Tasca’s  depar- 
ture for  Greece  will  signal  a change  of 
policy.  I hope  that  he  will  be  sent  with 
new  instructions  for  a tough  stand  to- 
ward the  Greek  regime's  police  state 
methods.  I hope*  our  State  Department 
will  become  an  effective  advocate  of  re- 
form in  Greece. 

A crucial  test  of  U.S.  intentions  will  be 
its  decision  on  resuming  regular  military 
aid  to  Greece.  It  was  most  unfortunate 
that  the  Senate  chose  last  week  to  over- 
ride the  ban  proposed  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  military  as- 
sistance to  the  junta.  The  resumption  of 
full  military  aid  at  this  time  would  be  a 
clear  sign  of  support  for  the  present 
regime's  policies.  Regular  arms  aid  should 
be  withheld  until  meaningful  steps  to- 
ward democratization  are  taken. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  reflect  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  chess  game  of 
power  politics.  It  should  embody  our 
underlying  commitment  to  humanitarian 
and  democratic  Ideals. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  launched,  if  they  mean 
anything  at  all,  should  be  no  less  funda- 
mental in  shaping  the  relationship  of 
our  Government  toward  other_jpeoples. 

Where  a great  democracy  has  fSlJpu  as 
in  Greece,  we  must  avoid  policies  that 
can  be  construed  as  support  for  those 
who  strangled  it. 

Morality  should  not  grind  to  a halt 
at  our  borders.  We  should  not  park  our 
consciences  when  we  pick  up  our  diplo- 
matic passports. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  all  this,  I 
believe  the  withholding  of  approval  by 
the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of  an  am- 
bassador to  Greece  3 days  before  the 
Council  of  Europe  met  did  avoid  involv- 
ing this  country  directly  in  that  decision 
in  the  Council  of  Europe.  I understand 
this  was  read  with  some  meaning  by 
members  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
that  at  least  the  U.S,  Senate  was  refus- 
ing at  that. time  to  take  action  that  could 
be  interpreted  as  support  of  the  Greek 
junta. 

I believe  at  this  point  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  have  an  ambassador  dealing  at 
the  highest  level  in  Greece  to  present  our 
views  forcefully  to  the  Greek  junta  and 
other  elements  or  establishments  of 
Greece  that  we  want  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  move  back  toward  democracy; 
that  we  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  their 
form  of  government  or  attempt  to  tell 
them  what  change  should  be  made,  but 
we  do  say  we  will  not  support  a govern- 
ment which  engages  in  widespread  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  rights  of  people. 
These  violations  of  basic  human  rights 
in  Greece  by  the  junta  are  well  docu- 
mented. 

Mr.  President,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances I withdraw  my  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca  to  be  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Greece. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  New  York  on  his 
statement  regarding  the  nomination  of 
Henry  J.  Tasca  to  serve  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Greece.  I differ  with  him  some- 
what on  his  conclusion  as  to  the  timing 
on  this  matter  but  I agree  heartily  with 
what  he  said  about  this  matter. 

I am  one  of  those  Senators  who  had 
a “hold”  against  the  nomination  for  the 
very  reasons  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  but  I thought  the  time 
of  the  pending  action  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  would  have  been  most  inoppor- 
tune for  the  United  States  to  confirm  an 
ambassador  to  the  junta  in  Greece. 

This  morning,  therefore,  I wish  to  an- 
nounce I still  object  to  the  confirmation 
of  Henry  J.  Tasca  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Greece  at  this  time  because  it  is  still 
so  closely  associated  with  the  action  that 
happened  in  the  Council. 

I do  not  oppose  Henry  J.  Tasca  because 
of  his  lack  of  qualification  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  has  already  distinguished  him- 
self as  Ambassador  to  Morocco  and 
through  a fruitful  career  in  the  American 
Foreign  Service. 

I think  he  is  eminently  qualified.  I 
want  to  underline  this  point:  that  I do 
not  question  his  qualification,  or  his 
worthiness  in  any  respect.  I oppose  the 
confirmation  now,  because  I feel  that  for 
the  Senate  to  act  at  this  time  to  send 
an  American  of  ambassadorial  rank  to 
Greece  would  be  a blunder  in  timing. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  why. 

I shall  mention  several. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Council  of 
Europe  expelled  Greece  from  that  or- 
ganization. I know  that  the  colonels  in 
Greece  say  they  withdrew.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  Council  voted  to  expel  Greece 
at  the  end  of  this  year  on  the  charge  that 
the  Greek  Government  had  failed  to  re- 
store democratic  freedoms,  and  the  colo- 
nels withdrew  rather  than  face  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  kicked  out. 

The  Council  of  Europe  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic alliance.  It  is  an  association  of 
democratic  governments  designed  ex- 
pressly to  advance  democracy  and  hu- 
man rights.  Their  moral  disapproval  of 
the  regime  in  Greece  shows  quite  clearly 
how  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  feel  about  the  military  junta 
which  holds  that  country  in  its  tyran- 
nical grasp.  The  Council  abhors  the  pres- 
ent Greek  Government.  And  furthermore, 
many  of  them  feel  that  it  is  only  Amer- 
ca’s  apparent  friendship  for  the  re- 
gime-only our  apparent  support  of  the 
colonels — which  keeps  them  in  power. 

For  the  U.S.  Senate  to  confirm  an  am- 
bassador to  Greece  hard  on  the  heels  of 
strongly  expressed  European  disapproval 
of  the  regime  would  be  little  less  than  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  many  of  our  allies. 

Second,  according  to  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  former  Greek  Minister  Con- 
stantine Mitsotakis,  with  whom  I con- 
ferred recently,  the  next  few  months — 
possibly  the  next  3 months — offer  the  last 
opportunity  for  a restoration  of  the 
Greek  democracy  without  a blood  bath. 
This  opinion  is  also  shared  by  my  good 
friend  Elias  Demetracopoulos,  a distin- 
guished European  editor  and  a leader  of 
the  resistance  movement  against  the 
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junta  In  America,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Mitsotakis  to  my  office. 

The  history  and  temperament  of  the 
Greek  people  practically  assure  us  there 
will  be  an  effort  sometime  in  the  future 
to  force  out  the  colonel’s  government — 
even  if  it  drenches  the  country  in  blood. 

No  other  people,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  understand  more  fully  the  desire 
of  the  Greek  people  for  freedom,  than 
do  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Greece  may  have  been  the  cradle  of  dem- 
ocracy, but  we  have  made  democracy 
work — and  work  reasonably  well,  for  al- 
most 200  years.  The  Greeks  feel  deeply 
their  bond  with  us.  They  are  relying  on 
us  now  in  their  time  of  great  travail. 

Why  give  them  cause  to  doubt  our 
support — why  douse  their  spirits  and 
quench  their  thirst  for  freedom — by  ac- 
crediting a man  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador to  the  junta  government.  It 
would  be  an  affront  to  the  Greek  pa- 
triots. 

Third,  since  the  Nixon  administration 
has  not  yet  come  up  with  a policy  on 
Greece,  why  do  we  need  a man  of  Am- 
bassadorial rank  there?  America’s  affairs 
can  well  be  handled  by  the  competent 
career  men  already  in  our  Embassy  there. 
Must  we  fill  the  rank  of  ambassador 
right  now? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  2Vz  long  years 
since  the  military  junta  took  over  Greece, 
there  has  not  been  even  one  small  step 
toward  the  restoration  of  a parliamen- 
tary government. 

We  hear  stories  every  day  about  peo- 
ple being  brutalized  in  courts,  and  in 
prisons.  Civil  liberties  are  dead.  Nor- 
mality and  freedom  and  liberty  and  order 
and  security  are  only  words  which  the 
colonels  use  from  time  to  time — they 
have  no  real  meaning  to  the  people. 

I realize  that  sending  an  American 
ambassador  to  Greece  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  this  country  approves 
of  the  present  government.  But  most  cer- 
tainly if  we  do  not  send  an  ambassador — 
if  the  United  States  would  postpone  ac- 
tion on  confirmation  of  Ambassador 
Tasca  for  some  of  the  reasons  I have 
outlined,  it  would  certainly  be  construed 
as  an  expression  of  our  disapproval  of 
the  junta  regime. 

I suggest  confirmation  be  delayed.  It  is 
time  to  stop  showing  cordiality  and 
friendship  for  the  colonels,  to  stop  ex- 
changing visits  and  honors  with  them, 
and  to  start  openly  showing  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  people  who  are  striving  to 
restore  the  democratic  freedoms  that  we 
hold  so  dear  in  our  own  country. 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  not  at  this 
juncture  in  history  be  in  the  process  of 
confirming  a U.S.  ambassador  to  Greece. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I want  to  express  my 
gratification  for  the  very  fine  statement 
the  Senator  has  made. 

We  are  in  essential  agreement.  I think 
the  only  area  where  we  may  differ  is  on 
the  question  of  sending  an  ambassador. 

I agree  with  the  Senator’s  comment 
that  the  next  3 months  will  be  critical 
in  Greece,  that  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  ease  the  repression  there  and  move 
toward  democracy,  Greece  may  well 


enter  into  a bloodbath  and  revolution, 
one  that  will  be  difficult  to  control,  be- 
cause revolutions  never  can  be  controlled. 

I think  it  is  imperative,  under  those 
circumstances,  that  we  have  an  ambas- 
sador there  at  the  highest  level  putting 
the  pressure  on  the  Greek  junta,  talking 
to  the  top  leaders  in  Greece,  expressing 
our  concern. 

I would  emphasize  that  although  the 
Council  of  Europe  has  expelled  Greece, 
as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  the  Euro- 
pean nations  who  are  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  have  ambassadors  to 
Greece  in  Athens  and  they  are  there,  as 
I hope  our  Ambassador  will  be  there,  to 
express  the  deep  concern  of  the  peoples 
they  represent  over  what  is  happening  in 
Greece. 

The  record  should  be  made  clear,  al- 
though the  Senator  and  I differ  on  the 
timing  of  this  approval,  that  I certainly, 
and  I think  the  Senate,  in  approving  the 
nomination— if  that  does  occur— are  not 
in  any  way  indicating  to  the  Greek  junta 
our  approval  of  their  policies. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  precisely  the 
opposite. 

I think  that  our  Ambassador  should 
now  go  there  to  indicate  our  disapproval 
at  the  highest  levels. 

The  Senator,  who  has  just  spoken  so 
eloquently,  thinks  that  we  should  not 
send  an  ambassador  because  that  would 
be  a means  to  indicate  our  disapproval. 

Thus,  our  only  difference  is  in  the  way 
we  express  our  disapproval  of  the  Greek 
junta. 

I thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  and  I are  in  agreement 
that  U.S.  disapproval  of  the  junta  should 
be  demonstrated.  Our  only  difference  is 
whether  the  signal  has  been  adequately 
given  by  a rather  temporary  delay  or 
whether  it  should  be  delayed  further., 

I am  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  such  a signal  has  been  given  so  that 
the  people  of  Europe,  and  the  Greek  peo- 
ple themselves,  understand  that  there  is 
no  degree  of  approval  but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  high  disapproval  of  the  regime  of 
the  junta  over  there,  and  that  now  we 
are  sending  our  representative  there  to 
have  a spokesman  on  hand  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  junta. 

As  I say,  this  may  possibly  be  so,  but 
I have  felt  that  it  is  so  close,  still,  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Council  of  Europe, 
that  perhaps  our  disapproval  should  be 
underlined  even  more  clearly. 

One  thing  that  disturbed  me  a bit  in 
talking  with  Mr.  Mitsotakis,  and  with 
others,  is  that  there  is  a feeling  among 
some  of  the  Greeks  that  the  United 
States  has  some  sympathy  for  the  junta; 
that,  in  fact,  it  has  been  said — rumors 
spread  so  easily — that  the  junta  would 
not  stay  in  power  at  all  were  not  the 
Pentagon  in  league  with  it. 

We  know  that  that  is  not  true,  but  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  should  not 
send  the  signal  in  more  clearly  than  we 
have,  that  it  is  nob  true  that  we  support 
the  junta  in  any  way. 

But  in  either  event,  I think  having  this 
colloquy  on  the  floor  and  this  expression 
made  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  helpful  in- 
deed to  try  to  get  word  to  the  Greek 
people  that  we  have  great  affection  and 


sympathy  for  the  Greek  people;  we 
would  like  to  see  them  have  control  of 
their  own  destiny  and  have  democracy 
reestablished  in  their  country;  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  in  some  way  we  can  help 
them  back  to  controlling  their  own  des- 
tiny democratically,  without  having  a 
terrible  blood  bath,  which  may  be  immi- 
nent. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I think  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that,  in  any  event, 
Mr.  Tasca  should  understand  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  wants  him  to  go  to  Greece 
as  an  ambassador — if  his  nomination  is 
approved — to  express,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  our  disapproval  of  the  suppres- 
sion and  brutality  occurring  in  Greece 
under  the  junta. 

I think  we  can  agree  that  whether  the 
decision  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Greece 
was  wise  or  not  will  be  judged  by  the 
action  taken  by  Mr.  Tasca  as  Ambassador 
in  Athens.  If  he  goes  over  there  and 
makes  our  voice  stronger  and  clearer  to 
the  junta,  then  it  will  have  been  a valu- 
able contribution  in  sending  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Greece  now. 

I think  the  Senator  and  I would  agree 
that,  assuming  the  Ambassador  goes,  that 
is  what  we  want  him  to  do,  and  we  hope 
the  State  Department  and  the  President 
give  him  that  kind  of  instruction. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I heartily  concur  with  the 
Senator  and  thank  him  for  that  expres- 
sion. 

I rather  expect  that  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Tasca  will  be  confirmed.  I hope 
there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  reflection 
of  his  ability  or  integrity  coming  from 
my  remarks,  because  I think  he  is  a fine, 
able  man;  but  I concur  with  the  Senator 
that,  if  he  goes  there,  he  should  go  there 
with  a message,  as  strongly  expressed  as 
can  be  expressed,  that  we  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  actions  of  the  Greek 
junta;  we  sympathize  with  the  Greek 
people  and  we  want  freedom  and  civil 
rights  reestablished  in  Greece  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  and  without  a blood 
bath. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  point,  I think,  was  miade  un- 
mistakably clear  the  day  the  U.S.  Senate 
reversed  the  decision  on  military  aid  to 
Greece;  we  immediately  thereafter,  and 
unanimously,  passed  a provision  that  de- 
cried what  was  going  on  in  Greece  and 
urged  the  Greek  Government  to  move 
back  to  democracy.  That  was  a unani- 
mous action. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I listened 
with  a great  deal  of  interest  to  the  col- 
leagues from  Utah  and  New  York,  and  I 
find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with 
their  general  thoughts.  I see,  once  again, 
however,  that  it  is  possible  for  reason- 
able men  to  pursue  the  same  goal  by 
different  means.  I find,  on  weighing  all 
of  the  facts,  that  my  colleague  from 
Utah,  has  made  an  equally  persuasive 
case. 

At  this  time,  I,  personally,  am  op- 
posed to  Senate  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Greece.  But  I am  inclined 
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to  lay  aside  my  personal  inclinations  in 
the  interest  of  Senate  procedure. 

X do  not  question  the  qualifications  of 
Ambassador  Tasca.  If  has  been  pointed 
out  that  he  has  served  with  distinction 
as  Ambassador  to  Morocco  and  has 
proved  Iris  abilities  as  a diplomat  dur- 
ing a long  foreign  service  career.  I op- 
pose consideration  of  his  nomination  at 
this  time  for  the  same  reasons  I op- 
posed the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd)  , striking  section 
508A  from  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  as  a demonstration  to  the  Greek 
Government,  the  Greek  people,  and  the 
world,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  approve  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  current  military  rejgime  in 
the  cradle  of  democracy. 

This  regime’s  policy  of  tor  tire  and 
denial  of  constitutional  rights  hafe  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  me,  iot  only 
as  a U S.  Senator,  but  as  a cifi&en  of 
the  United  States.  In  a country  where 
we  take  for  granted  those  rights,  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a ! normal 
political  life  without  them.  Yet  the  Greek 
people  are  now  suffering  from  thje  delib- 
erate denial  of  basic  human  and  political 
rights. 

I would  remind  the  Senate  oncje  iagain, 

| of  the  action  taken  November  l£  by  the 
| European  Commission  of  Human  Rights, 

I when  it  delivered  a scathing  report  to  the 
; Council  of  Europe  detailing  its  findings 
I that  the  regime  in  Greece  has  allowed 
I torture  to  be  used  against  its  political  op- 
| ponents  “as  an  administrative  practice” 
and  that  the  regime  has  failed  tjo  prove 
its  claim  that  the  suspension  of  civil  lib- 
erties had  been  justified  by  an  Internal 
emergency. 

As  has  also  been  pointed  out,  on  De- 
cember 12  Greece  withdrew  from  the 
Council  of  Europe  but  only  wheixiit  be- 
came clear  that  she  would  fee  su^piended 
until  democracy  and  human  rights  were 
restored  to  the  Greek  people.  | ; 

As  I pointed  out  a moment  or  tjvvo  ago, 
the  only  means  available  to  the! Senate 
to  express  its  disapproval  is  to  fay  this 
nomination  over  for  a short  pejrlod  of 
time.  Then  when  we  come  back  $arly  in 
January,  we  could  quickly  confijrra  the 
nomination  of  this  man,  who  is:  fully 
capable  of  pursuing  the  course  th^  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  suggested  he 
should  pursue  and  that,  hopefully,  he 
will.  If  he  was  not  so  inclined,  f think, 
after  reading  the  debate  and  be|ing  in- 
formed, he  certainly  will  be.  I appreciate, 
however,  the  unusual  nature  of  this  pro- 
cedure and  so  I shall  not  press  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  would  it  be  in  ojr&er  to 
address  a parliamentary  inquiry] at  this 
J time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
I order.  i 


Mr.  BAYH.  As  part  of  the  advt 
consent  authority  that  is  set  forth 
Constitution,  is  it  possible,  in  corn 
the  nomination  of  an  ambassad* 
the  Senate  to  fix  a time  certain 
the  confirmation  of  the  nord 
would  take  place? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER] 
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would  not  be  within  the  province] 
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Senate.  The  Senate  has  the  duty  at  this 
time  of  passing  on  the  confirmation,  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I address  a further 
parliamentary  inquiry  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  fix  any  condition,  such  as  a time  at 
which  the  Ambassador  would  present  his 
credentials?  In  other  words,  would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  advise  and  consent  with 
the  stipulation  i^hat  the  credentials  would 
not  be  presented  before  January  15,  for 
example,  as  a display  of  our  displeasure 
with  the  Greek  regime? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  that  would,  not  be  in  or- 
der. The  Senate;  has  the  right  to  confirm 
or  reject.  If  it  wishes  to  postpone  con- 
sideration, it  has  that  authority ; but  as 
long  as  it  acts  on  a confirmation  affirma- 
tively, then  it  is  within  the  province  of 
the  State  Department  to  give  the  nomi- 
nee his  assignment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I appreciate  the  Chair’s 
clarifying  this  point. 

I realize  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  move  to  defer  considera- 
tion. After  listening  to  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  though,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  inclined  to  follow 
the  course  of  action  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I do  not  want  it 
to  appear  that  the  Senate  is  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  President  Nixon  in  the 
formulation  of  his  traditional  foreign 
policy  prerogatives.  I wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  still  indicate  our  displeasure 
with  the  Greek  regime.  It  is  not  possible 
according  to  the  Chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  tragic 
that  on  the  same  day  that  Greece  was 
forced  out  of  the  Council  of  Europe  for 
its  repressive  policies  and  its  practice  of 
torture,  the  Senate  voted  to  continue  the 
authorization  of  military  assistance  to 
that  unhappy  country. 

It  was  argued  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  we  should  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a friendly  nation — 
and  the  definition  of  not  interfering  is 
that  we  should  continue  the  authorizing 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  of  military 
support  and  weapons  for  that  country. 

My  definition  of  not  interfering  is 
“doing  nothing.”  But,  I guess  what  we 
have  now  is  the  new  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land look — not  to  interfere  means  to 
have  a massive  aid  program — to  inter- 
fere is  not  to  have  such  a massive  aid 
program.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  actions  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  our  Senate  is  that  the  Greek 
people  now  realize  that  the  Greek  re- 
gime is  abhorrent  to  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean democracies,  but  the  object  of  ac- 
ceptance and  support  by  our  own  Nation. 

From  reactions  I have  already  re- 
ceived, I understand  that  the  United 
States  is  now,  more  than  ever,  identified 
by  the  Greek  people  as  a supporter  and 
an  advocate  of  the  junta.  Ofie  Immediate 
result  of  this  action  is  the  statement  by 
Col.  George  Papadopoulos,  the  present 
Greek  chief  of  government,  to  the  effect 
that  no  elections  will  be  held  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 


What  a slap  in  the  face  to  the  United 
States  is  this  announcement  coming  as 
it  does,  immediately  after  our  action  in 
the  Senate  that  specifically  authorized 
the  continuation  of  military  assistance, 
by  knocking  out  my  provision  specifically 
denying  continuation  of  such  assistance 
in  the  committee  bill.  Now  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  we  are  turning  the  other 
cheek  when,  in  a very  few  moments,  we 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Henry  Tasca 
as  our  Ambassador  to  Greece. 

I am  confident  he  will  make  a fine  am- 
bassador, but  he  certainly  will  have  a 
difficult  mission. 

The  Pentagon  approves  of  the  Greek 
Government  as  an  efficient  government 
and  one  which  provides  agreeable  ports 
of  call  for  our  military  forces.  The  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  has  never 
vigorously  expressed  itself;  as  a whole  it 
really  has  a “no  policy”  policy.  Our  Sen- 
ate is  divided  as  shown  by  th£  45-to-38 
vote  last  week.  And  our  people  as  a whole 
have  a justified  revulsion  to  the  Greek 
regime. 

In  voting  for  the  nomination  of  Henry 
Tasca,  I wish  him  luck  in  an  exceedingly 
difficult  position.  May  he  have  success  in 
relaying  the  abhorrence  of  the  American 
people  for  the  practices  of  the  recalci- 
trant Greek  regime  and  in  nudging  it 
back  onto  the  path  of  civilization,  democ- 
racy, and  freedom.  And  may  he  particu- 
larly succeed  in  reducing  or— and  this 
would  be  truly  wonderful — in  eliminat- 
ing the  use  of  torture  by  the  junta  as  a 
matter  of  administrative  practice. 

Finally,  in  voting  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Henry  Tasca ’s  nomination,  I am 
following  what  I have  always  believed  is 
the  correct  policy  when  it  comes  to  hav- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  a foreign 
government:  The  more  abhorent  the  re- 
gime, the  more  we  dislike  the  regime, 
the  more  we  disapprove  of  the  regime, 
the  more  important  it  is  to  have  top 
level  representation  at  that  regime’s 
capital. 

If  we  want  to  tangibly  express  our  dis- 
approval, let  us  not  do  so  just  in  word, 
but  let  us  off  our  aid,  because  by  doing 
that,  we  hurt  that  regime;  but  by  not 
having  top  level  representation,  we  are 
simply  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face,  and  I do  not  think  this  serves  our 
national  interest. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  news  story 
from  Athens,  headlined.  “Greece's  Pre- 
mier Bars  Early  Vote:  Defies  Euro- 
peans,” written  by  Alvin  Shuster  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  16,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  16,  1969] 
Greece’s  Premier  Bars  Early  Vote;  Defies 

Europeans;  He  Brushes  Aside  Council’s 

Concern—  Says  Regime  Will  Rule  In- 
definitely 

(By  Alvin  Shuster) 

Athens,  December  15. — Premier  George 
Papadopoulos  tonight  ruled  out  any  possi- 
bility of  early  elections  in  Greece  and  insisted 
that  the  aims  of  the  army-backed  Govern- 
ment must  be  met  first. 

In  an  unyielding  speech,  which  made  no 
mention  of  any  new  liberalizing  measures, 
the  51 -year- old  Premier  said  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  would  continue  indefinitely  to  exercise 
all  executive  and  legislative  powers  of  the 
country.  He  said  this  was  because  “the  people 
will  it,  because  it  is  in  their  interest  and 
because  it  is  history's  command.” 

Brushing  aside  the  concern  in  the  Council 
of  Europe  about  the  failure  to  announce  an 
election  date,  Mr.  Fapadopoulos  said:  “This 
is  a matter  that  concerns  only  us  because  it 
concerns  our  life  and  the  life  of  our  nation.” 

HE  WARNS  ALLIES 

He  warned  Greece’s  Western  allies  to  be- 
ware of  the  threat  of  democracy  in  their  own 
nations.  He  said  that  Greece  with  drew  from 
the  Council  of  Europe  last  Friday  rather  than 
be  suspended  because  she  could  not  take 
orders  on  how  to  run  her  affairs.  Greece  has 
become  accustomed  to  bitterness  from  her 
allies,  he  added. 

Mr.  Fapadopoulos,  who  led  the  army  coup 
d'dtat  on  April  21,  1967,  spoke  to  the  nation 
on  radio  and  television  from  the  chamber 
once  used  by  Greece’s  Parliament.  It  was  an 
emotional  address,  delivered  in  high-pitched 
tones  before  an  audience  of  about  500,  in- 
cluding Aristotle  S.  Onassis,  the  multimil- 
lionaire shipowner. 

The  Premier  insisted  that  Greece  now  had 
a form  of  government  that  “in  substance  in- 
sures total  freedom  to  the  individual,  except 
those  working  against  public  order  and  se- 
curity.” The  people  gave  a mandate  to  the 
Government  by  their  approval  in  September, 
1968,  of  a new  Constitution  he  said. 

premier  lists  goals 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  civil  and  personal  liberties  re- 
main suspended  under  existing  martial  law. 
The  Government  is  now  preparing  a series  of 
special  laws  aimed  at  eventual  implementa- 
tion of  the  constitutional  provisions. 

In  discussing  national  elections,  Mr.  Fa- 
padopoulos said  the  Government  would  give 
one  year’s  notice  before  elections  were  held 
to  enable  new  political  parties  to  be  formed. 
He  said  that  national  elections  would  follow 
local  elections,  but  he  offered  no  timetable 
for  local  elections  either. 

As  necessary  requirements  for  elections, 
the  Premier  listed  a series  of  goals.  Among 
them  was  the  reorganization  of  Government 
machinery,  the  “cleansing  of  social  institu- 
tions” and  improvements  in  the  economic, 
social  and  political  areas. 

“Unless  these  are  achieved  and  the  country 
becomes  healthy  and  capable  of  accepting 
the  constitutional  reforms,  we  shall  not 
proceed  to  elections,”  Mr.  Fapadopoulos  said. 

HE  TERMS  REGIME  A SAVIOR 

Throughout  the  speech,  Mr.  Fapadopoulos 
likened  Greece  to  a ship  whose  “crew  had 
become  cowardly  in  a storm”  and  had  turned 
to  the  armed  forces  for  help.  His  Govern- 
ment merely  wants  to  lead  Greece  to  a safe 
harbor,  he  said. 

“Yet  some  of  our  friends  are  treating  us 
like  pirates  rather  than  saviors  of  a ship, 
either  because  they  want  to  impose  their 
will  or  out  of  solidarity  with  the  old  deposed 
crew,”  he  said.  “But  the  Greek  people  have 
always  shouted  ‘hands  off  us’  whenever  for- 
eign powers  try  to  impose  their  will.” 

The  Premier  urged  Greeks  to  buy  fewer 
foreign  goods  in  favor  of  more  Greek  prod- 
ucts “as  a sign  of  faith  in  your  country.” 
He  also  said  that  businessmen  should  be  con- 
tent to  hold  their  prices. 

“Public  order  and  security,”  he  said,  “shall 
be  preserved  at  the  present  level.” 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  remarks.  He  has  ex- 
pressed m y views  so  much  better  than  I 
could  express  them  that  I simply  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  address  he  has  just 
made. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
pending  question,  in  executive  session,  is 
whether  the  Senate  shall  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Henry  J. 
Tasca  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Greece. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I quite 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  with  ref- 
erence to  the  qualifications  of  the  nomi- 
nee, Mr.  Tasca.  I am  sure  that  he  is  a 
man  who  will  bring  good  qualifications 
to  the  appointment.  But  I should  like  the 
Senate  to  know  that  I was  one  of  the 
Senators  who  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) , the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  and  others 
in  asking  the  leadership  to  hold  up  on 
this  nomination  for  a period  of  time,  not 
because  I was  interested  in  blocking  the 
nomination,  but  simply  to  signify  to  the 
people  of  Greece  and,  indeed,  to  world 
public  opinion,  the  concern  that  many  of 
us  have  about  the  Greek  military  dic- 
tatorship that  has,  at  least  temporarily, 
destroyed  democracy  in  Greece. 

I think  it  is  a great  loss  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  around  the  world  that  Greece, 
which  has  symbolized  throughout  his- 
tory so  much  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity,  has  fallen  under  the 
control  of  the  group  of  military  dictators 
who  brutally  seized  power  some  time  ago. 

I regret  very  much  what  I regard  as  a 
serious  mistake  by  the  Senate,  a few  days 
ago,  in  approving  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  which  in  effect  lends  Ameri- 
can approval  to  this  undemocratic  mili- 
tary regime  in  Athens,  by  extending 
American  military  aid.  I do  not  know  of 
anything  that  we  could  have  done  that 
would  have  been  more  unwise  than  using 
American  military  power  and  the  moral 
endorsement  behind  that  resolution  to 
signify  to  the  world  that,  somehow,  we 
are  interested  in  preserving  this  regime 
that  is  now  in  control  in  Athens. 

I very  frankly  hope  that  regime  will  be 
swiftly  replaced,  that  it  will  be  a short- 
lived experience  for  the  people  of  Greece, 
and  that  a more  democratic  system  can 
be  restored  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  sheerest  kind  of  hypocrisy  for  this 
great  country  of  ours  to  talk  about  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  freedom,  and  then 
use  the  tax  funds  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  maintain  in  power  the  kind 
of  undemocratic,  unfree,  and  unrepre- 
sentative regime  that  now  holds  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  in  its  grip. 

I very  earnestly  hope  that  this  Ambas- 
sador whose  nomination  we  are  about  to 
confirm  will  use  whatever  influence  he 
has  to  keep  our  Government  fully  in- 
formed on  the  realities  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  Greek  politics  today,  so  that  we 
will  not  make  the  kind  of  tragic  errors 
in  the  future  that  we  made  on  this  floor 
a few  days  ago  when  we  called  for  the 
extension  of  American  military  support 
to  that  kind  of  a government.  What  we 
did  is  a defeat  for  freedom;  and  I vote 
for  this  ambassadorial  nomination  only 
on  the  grounds  that  I hope  that  by  main- 
taining diplomatic  relations  we  will  come 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  tragic 


forces  that  are  now  in  play  in  what  was 
once  a free  nation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Was  the  Senator  as  struck 
as  I was,  in  the  course  of  that  short  de- 
bate, by  the  weird  argument  I have  just 
cited,  wherein  one  of  our  colleagues  said 
we  ought  to  be  very  reluctant  to  appear  to 
be  dictating  to  or  meddling  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  governments  of  the 
world?  Apparently  his  definition  of  not 
interfering  or  meddling  is  that  we  should 
continue  this  huge  military  assistance 
program  to  Greece. 

However,  if  we  stop  this  military  as- 
sistance, then  we  are  meddling  and  inter- 
fering. What  can  we  do  to  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  we  are  interfering 
by  sending  military  assistance? 

This  is  the  point  that  the  press  and 
the  country  has  lost  sight  of,  that  we  have 
a new  Alice  in  Wonderland  definition  of 
interfere.  And  under  this  new  definition, 
to  interfere  is  not  to  send  massive  sup- 
port but  to  let  a nation  alone,  and  not  to 
interfere  is  to  send  massive  support. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  with  the  Senator  more. 

It  is  an  indication  of  how  far  we  have 
come  in  assuming  that  military  aid  to 
right-wing  governments  represents  an 
investment  in  freedom.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent an  investment  in  freedom.  It  repre- 
sents a setback  for  it. 

It  does  not  represent  an  investment  in 
the  cause  of  self-determination. 

The  same  logic  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  out  here  so  well  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  concerned  me  for  many 
years  about  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia. 

We  talk  about  our  interference  there 
as  advancing  the  cause  of  self-determi- 
nation. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  presence  of  American  military  might 
in  such  overwhelming  force  in  Vietnam 
is  the  very  factor  that  is  preventing  the 
process  of  self-determination  from  as- 
serting itself.  It  is  preventing  the  local 
indigenous  political  force  from  assert- 
ing itself  in  South  Vietnam. 

And  that  is  true  with  reference  to  the 
point  the  Senator  makes  in  Greece.  I 
commend  him  for  making  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a valuable  contribution  to 
our  understanding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  our  policy  toward 
Greece  is  a rather  frightening  example 
of  how  close  we  are  coming  to  the  use 
of  “doublethink”  as  described  in  Orwell’s 
“1984.”  The  language  we  use  to  label 
our  policies  is  the  very  opposite  of  their 
reality.  This  is  true  of  Greece  and,  as  the 
Senator  points  out,  the  same  tendency 
is  to  be  found  in  our  semantic  treat- 
ment of  our  massive  intervention  in 
Vietnam. 

More  and  more,  we  use  words  that  are, 
in  fact,  the  opposite  of  reality.  And  this 
was  the  very  phenomenon  forecast  by 
Orwell  in  projecting  the  kind  of  totali- 
tarian state  he  anticipated  would  over- 
take us  by  1984. 

Sometimes  I think  we  are  halfway 
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! there,  and  moving  ever  more  rapidly  in  THREATENED  VETO  OF  AN  I say  that  if  the  President  of  the 

that  direction.  APPROPRIATION  BILL  United  States  wants  to  veto  that  bill, 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I think  the  Senator’s 
point  is  well  taken  with  reference  to  dou- 
ble think. 

We  have  seen  the  same  kind  of  phe- 
nomena with  reference  to  our  domestic 
situation  here  in  terms  of  national  pri- 
orities. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  know  that  we 
have  just  come  from  a discussion,  as  to 
what  should  be  the  proper  response  to 
the  President’s  statement  that  he  is 
| going  to  veto  the  appropriation  bill  on 
health,  education,  and  welfare  on  the 
; ground  that  it  is  inflationary. 

Congress,  as  I understand  it,  has  in- 
I creased  by  $1.5  billion  the  amount  of  ap- 
i propriations  for  these  various  programs 
| that  relate  to  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  And  that 
is  said  to  be  inflationary.  Yet,  when  we 
come  to  the  military  sector  of  the  budget, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
reduced  the  amount  ifquested  by  the 
[President  by  more  than  $5  billion. 

Presumably,  that  is  an  anti-infljafcion- 
lary  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress)  We 
have  reduced  and  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion some  $5  billion  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  spent  for  military  pur- 
poses. Yet,  we  are  accused  of  adding  to 
the  inflationary  pressures  in  the  coun- 
try because  we  have  added  a modest 
amount  to  the  programs  d -signed  to  im- 
prove the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
Of  the  American  people, 
i This  relates  directly  again  to  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  have  been  mak- 
ing, that  we  have  come  to  the  viewpoint 
TVhere  we  think  a military  investment 
of  any  kind,  if  it  is  an  investment  in  a 
military  dictatorship  that  suppresses  the 
freedom  of  its  own  people,  represents  an 
investment  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
that  money  spent  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  own  people  is  dangerous  and  in- 
flationary. That  is  double  thinking,  j 

| Mr.  CHURCH.  I concur  wholeheart- 
edly. 

1 Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  is  it  noi  the 
responsibility  of  a free  press  to  express 
clearly  what  the  thought  is?  And  when 
we  use  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  looking 
glass  talk,  it  seems  to  me  that  theie  is 
an  obligation  to  tell  the  taxpayers!  ex- 
actly what  is  meant  so  that  when  sdme- 
one  says,  “We  shall  not  interfere  or 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  another  natijoh,” 
the  story  should  say,  “By  not  interfering 
is ! meant  sending  massive  military  j as- 
sistance to  that  nation.” 

I think  the  people  as  a whole,  if  they 
kpew  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  chatter 
that  we  sometimes  engage  in  would 
laijigh  at  us.  And  that  would  bring  us 
bapk  to  using  the  words  we  should  Use. 

^fr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  tihafc 
would  show  that  foreign  aid  is  getting 
“curiouser  and  curiouser  every  day.’l 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President ,2  would  m^ke 
that  point  that  we  in  public  office  iare 
opinion  formers  and  that  those  who  In- 
terpret our  words  have  a responsibility  to 
clarify  some  of  the  doublets. 


! 


Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr,  President,  as  in  leg- 
islative session,  I would  like  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  President's  threat  to 
veto  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  and  also 
to  veto  the  tax  reform  bill . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I believe 
I have  the  floor.  I did  not  yield  it  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  Senator  wants  me  to  yield 
for  a question,  I will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  do  I under- 
stand that  we  are  in  executive  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are  in 
executive  session.  A Senator  can  speak  as 
in  legislative  session  on  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  I in- 
quire as  to  tile  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Tasca  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Greece. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  for  November  was  just 
announced.  It  showed  the  steepest  jump 
in  consumer  prices  since  last  June. 

The  actual  increase  was  0.5  percent. 
The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  for 
November  was  7.2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  steepest  increase 
was  in  food.  The  food  increase  was  0.7 
percent,  with  particularly  high  increases 
in  the  consumer  price  index  for  vege- 
tables, eggs,  clothing,  home  ownership 
costs,  and  services. 

Also,  the  wholesale  price  index  has  just 
been  announced.  And  it  shows  that  in  the 
wholesale  price  index  we  have  just  seen 
the  biggest  jump  in  6 months. 

It  includes  a 3-percent  increase  in  food 
costs.  Eggs,  for  example,  went  up  23  per- 
cent. Turkqys,  just  in  time  for  Christ- 
mas, went  up  6.7  percent.  Vegetables 
went  up  34  percent  on  the  wholesale  price 
index. 

There  is  no  question  that  inflation  is 
a tremendous  worry  for  this  country.  It 
is  one  thing  which  should  concern  every 
one  of  us.  However,  I do  not  think  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
properly  placed  the  issue  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  fiscally  responsible.  It  has  lowered 
the  total  appropriations  on  all  appro- 
priation bills  which  have  been  sent  to  it 
by  more  than  $5  billion  less  than  the 
President’s  budget.  More  importantly, 
this  Congress  has  decided  to  begin  to  get 
the  priorities  of  this  country  straight  by 
reducing  by  more  than  $5  billion  the 
amount  of  money  the  President  asked 
for  military  appropriations,  and  it  de- 
cided that  it  wanted  to  do  more  for  the 
people  of  this  country  in  health  and  edu- 
cation by  raising  that  appropriation  by 
approximately  $1.5  billion. 


then  Congress  ought  to  override  his  veto, 
either  now  or  when  we  return  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

I am  proud  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  tax  bill,  according  to  this 
morning’s  report,  has  that  bill  about  in 
balance  in  revenue  raised  and  revenue 
spent  with  the  bill  Which  came  to  us 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  floor  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  I am  a member. 

I am  proud,  too,  that  the  conference 
committee  on  the  tax  bill  has  decided  to 
raise  the  personal  exemption  and  has 
decided  to  raise  social  security  by  15 
percent. 

In  his  recent  press  conference,  the 
President  said  that  if  those  two  items 
were  in  the  bill,  lie  would  veto  it.  I say 
it  should  be  sent  to  him.  If  he  does  veto 
it,  that  veto  should  be  overriden  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I hope  the  President  will 
use  the  influence  of  his  office,  as  he  has 
not  done  up  to  this  moment,  in  wage 
and  price  decisions.  I hope  he  will  at 
long  last  use  the  influence  of  his  of- 
fice to  bring  down  these  scandalously 
high  interest  rates. 

We  will  have  a conference  report  be- 
fore us  today,  handled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmike  ) , which  wall  provide  the  Pres- 
ident additional  powder  to  hold  down  in- 
terest rates — powers  similar  to  those 
which  were  given  to  the  President  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  unfortunately,  has  op- 
posed those  additional  powers  for  him- 
self. I hope  that  once  we  give  him  those 
powers,  as  I think  we  will  do  today,  he 
will  use  them  to  bring  interest  rates 
down — interest  rates  which  have  risen  to 
the  highest  level  in  100  years  and  which 
themselves  are  the  greatest  fuel  for  the 
fires  of  inflation  that  presently  exist. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First,  I commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  recognizing  that  we  do  have  in- 
flation. We  have  had  it,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  for  several  years. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  May  I say  that  I have 
spoken  on  this  issue  practically  every  day, 
and  I am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  also  is  concerned  about  inflation. 
I do  not  recall  how  he  voted  on  every 
amendment  when  the  tax  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Most  of  his  colleagues 
rather  overwhelmingly  voted  against  ad- 
ditional tax  reforms  which  would  have 
increased  the  revenue  raised  by  that  bill 
and  for  most  of  the  measures  which 
lost  revenue  and  were  adopted. 

But  I am  glad  to  say  that  it  seems  from 
this  morning’s  press  reports  that  the  con- 
ference has  gotten  that  bill  back  in  about 
the  same  kind  of  revenue  spent-revenue 
lost  balance  that  existed  when  it  came 
from  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  pursue  my  question. 
I recognize  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa may  be  speaking  now  as  a Senator 
and  also  as  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party.  I conclude,  therefore, 
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with  a number  of  different  management  phi- 
losophies. 

Even  today,  there  are  some  twenty-eight 
individual  railroads  which  provide  some  type 
of  inter-city  service.  While  this  is  a dra- 
matically fewer  number  of  railroads  than  ex- 
isted previously,  it  still  represents  the  re- 
gional characteristic  of  our  railroads.  Each 
railroad,  as  you  can  see  from  these  examples, 
has  Its  own  parameters  of  track.  The  whole 
network  is  a total  of  its  components— in  this 
case  not  something  efficient  by  itself.  A 
through-train  run  by  more  than  one  railroad 
is  subject  to  the  individual  vaguaries  of  each 
management.  So  basic  a process  as  check- 
through  baggage,  for  instance,  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  a carrier  more  interested  in  com- 
muter service.  Furthermore,  equipment  pro- 
curement loses  economics  of  scale  when  each 
road  purchases  a small  lot  with  widely  vary- 
ing specifications.  Even  two  or  three  discon- 
tinuance proceedings  involved  in  individual 
sections  of  one  train  reflect  the  highly  re- 
gionalized nature  of  the  inter-city  system. 

Historically  the  highmark  in  rail  passenger 
service  came  Just  after  World  War  II,  with 
the  decline  beginning  in  the  1950’s.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  the  competitive  ef- 
fects from  other  modes  began  to  be  reflected 
in  fewer  number  of  passengers  and  lower  rev- 
enues. As  losses  attributable  to  inter-city 
trains  increased,  the  common  reaction  was  to 
reduce  those  losses  by  reducing  costs.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  singularly  narrow 
method  of  eliminating  one  train  at  a time. 
Each  whole  train  discontinued  under  Section 
13~A  was  a reduction  in  total  costs  equal  to 
the  cost  of  that  train. 

Of  course,  the  ancillary  result  was  a rapid 
decline  in  the  number  of  trains  and  level  of 
service.  It  also  precipitated  a more  than  pro- 
portionate decline  in  the  volume  of  equip- 
ment ordered  and  delivered,  and  provided  the 
impetus  for  a trend  to  the  repair  of  equip- 
ment aimed  at  preserving  safety  often  to 
the  abandonment  of  comfort.  A continually 
deteriorating  financial  situation  simply  in- 
hibited continued  investment  in  passenger 
equipment. 

The  twenty  year  decline  in  inter-city  serv- 
ice developed  in  lieu  of  a national  transpor- 
tation policy.  Each  competing  mode,  devel- 
oped in  response  to  many  demands,  especially 
in  relation  to  public  activity  in  its  behalf. 
The  highway  trust  fund  bolstered  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  responsibility  for  building 
and  operating  commercial  airports.  Rail  pas- 
senger service,  throughout,  remain  independ- 
ent of  the  changing  factors  which  affected  its 
position. 

The  decline  in  intercity  equipment  has 
more  than  proportionately  reflected  the 
decline  in  the  service  itself.  The  fleet  is  old 
and  generally  tends  to  be  deteriorating  at 
least  from  the  viewpoint  of  comfort.  The  last 
significant  orders  were  delivered  in  1956 — 
fourteen  years  ago.  This  creates  the  situation 
where,  even  if  there  is  a surplus  of  equip- 
ment for  current  operations,  its  age  and  con- 
dition is  questionable.  Obviously,  a public 
investment  program  would  require  a census 
of  equipment  using  a standard  classification 
schedule. 

Our  basic  objective  was  to  create  a desir- 
able level  of  service,  while  correcting  exist- 
ing mistakes.  We  then  determined  the  mini- 
mal number  of  cars  which  would  be  needed 
for  this  basic  system.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  costs  of  a program  for  re- 
habilitating and  replacing  the  inter-city 
fleet,  we  super-imposed  existing  equipment 
on  the  equipment  which  would  be  necessary 
for  a basic,  desirable  level  of  service.  Because 
it  would  take  up  to  ten  years  to  completely 
replace  the  existing  fleet,  we  assumed  a 
phased  five-year  program  in  which  to  begin 
rejuvenating  inter-city  service. 

The  difficulty  in  measuring  inter-city  pas- 
sengers is  carried  through  in  attempting  to 
determine  which  equipment  is  used  for  inter- 
city travel.  Our  research,  for  example. 


showed  a 5%  to  15%  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  inter-city  cars  derived  from  two  reli- 
able sources — AAR  Statistics  and  the  Official 
Rail  Equipment  Register.  Regardless  of  the 
overlapping  in  counting,  it  was  determined 
that  a sufficient  volume  of  equipment  exists 
to  begin  a rehabilitation/replacement  pro- 
gram. 

We  assumed  that  the  present  level  of 
service,  including  existing  equipment,  would 
be  the  beginning  of  a comprehensive  upgrad- 
ing program  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
On  this  basis  we  established  two  distinct 
types  of  service,  depending  on  the  unique 
demand  for  each. 

Conceptually,  short-haul  service  is  based 
on  a deviation  from  existing  inter-city  serv- 
ice. The  key  factor  was  to  avoid  extended 
transporation  services  connecting  a series  of 
cities  over  long  distances.  It  is  based  on  the 
concept  that  rail  transportation  is  more  com- 
petitive in  providing  frequeflt  service  between 
two  discrete  points.  Such  intensive  short- 
haul  services  involves  creation  of  city-pair 
links  or  routes.  It  creates  a shuttle-type 
effect,  with  at  least  one  daily-pair  of  trains 
between  each  city  pair. 

In  order  to  determine  economic  demand 
for  the  high  level  of  investment,  .required, 
we  assumed  a short-haul  network  based  on 
population  concentrations,  or  Standard  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Areas  with  populations 
in  excess  of  500,000.  Axiomatlcally,  a large 
proportion  of  the  demand  for  inter-city 
travel  will  come  from  these  areas. 

Of  approximately  fifty-five  population 
centers,  excluding  intra-Northeast  Corridors, 
there  are  some  75  pairs  of  cities  generally 
300  miles  or  less  from  each  other  which 
form  the  basic  passenger  network  which  c^n 
be  expected  to  generate  competitive  demand 
for  train  service. 

This  short-haul  intensive  service  will  re- 
quire at  least  one  daily  pair  of  trains  be- 
tween each  city  grouping.  Since  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a rejuvenated  network,  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  other  city-pairs  will  gen- 
erate demand  for  additional  daily  trains. 

The  long-haul  network  is  primarily  de- 
signed for  those  routes  for  which  there  is  a 
unique  demand.  The  New  York  to  Florida 
route,  for  instance,  can  operate  daily  at  a 
profit.  Some  of  the  Western  routes,  which 
are  operated  at  higher  capacity  during  the 
summer  qnonths,  may  require  only  three- 
times-a-week  service  during  the  winter. 

The  smallest  number  of  cars  required  for 
the  basi&  intensive  service  networks  is  700 
coaches,  100  lounges,  300  foodservice  and  100 
sleepers;  totaling  1,200. 

(Throughout,  we  were  concerned  with 
main  line  coaches,  diners,  lounges,  and 
sleepers.  It  was  assumed  there  were  enough 
locomotives  available  and  declining  mail  and 
baggage  uses  obviates  the  need  for  more 
headend  cars.  We  also  excluded  the  North- 
east corridor  because  of  the  existing  level  of 
investment.)  . 

Regardless  of  the  source  of  information.  It 
is  obvious  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of 
cars  in  existence — between  4,500  and  5,000 
coaches,  diners,  lounges,  and  sleepers.  Their 
usable  condition,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
speculative  questions  to  be  asked. 

We  arbitrarily  determined  that  to  be  serv- 
iceable, some  would  require  light  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  majority  medium  to  heavy  re- 
habilitation. 

Absolute  cost  data  for  inter-city  equip- 
ment is  extremely  ambiguous.  Existing 
equipment  is  anywhere  from  15  to  60  years 
old.  Even  the  newest  equipment  would  likely 
require  $10,000  to  $70,000  each  to  re- 
habilitate. While  these  costs  are  low  relative 
to  new  car  costs,  after  rebuilding  it  would 
still  be  aging  equipment.  An  accelerated  ap- 
plied research  program  may  provide  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  design  and  facilities 
for  new  equipment.  Further,  it  is  widely 
assumed  that  most  equipment  physically 
lasts  less  than  the  25-30  years  depreciation 
allowed  for  accounting  purposes. 


With  the  1,200  cars  nfeededj  and  cost  of 
light  rehabilitation  and  medium  to  heavy 
rehabilitation,  it  would  require  $50.2  million 
to  rehabilitate  only  1,200  cars  in  the  existing 
fleet. 

However,  if  there  is  an  alternative  invest- 
ment possibility,  and  there  was  only  total 
replacement  required,  assuming  1,200  cars 
to  begin  rehabilitating  the  network,  it  would 
take  $345  million  to  build  the  new  equip- 
ment, and  we  have  estimated  somewhere  ap- 
proximately $4  million  for  a one-year  research 
program. 

New  equipment  costs  can  only  be  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  the  few  coaches  built 
in  the  last  ten  years  and  by  comparison 
with  commuter  cars  now  being  built.  While 
new  cars  would  be  expensive,  they  would  be 
new  and  incorporate  new  configurations  de- 
veloped during  the  applied  research  program. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  assumed  that  new 
equipment  would  reduce  maintenance  costs. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  the  perspec- 
tive both  of  these  cost  charts  are  to  be  put 
in.  In  the  first  case,  they  are  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a rejuvenated  system  and  do  not 
represent  the  total  of  all  passenger  equip- 
ment which  will  be  ncessary  over  a long- 
range  program. 

They  are  designed  for  a five  year  period 
"and  are  constructed  to  be  alternative,  as 
either  individually  or  in  an  evolving  program 
where  some  cars  are  rehabilitated  while  new 
cars  are  ordered  and  delivered.  This  will  give 
the  government  the  option  of  phasing  pro- 
grams as  events  develop.  Because  short-haul 
intensive  service  is  a dparture  from  exist- 
ing concepts,  we  assume  the  need  for  de- 
parture from  complementary  components  of 
inter-city  service.  Short  trains  incorporating 
new  technologies  will  probably  reduce  man- 
power demands  per  individual  train. 

New  technologies  will  also  be  required  if 
the  system  is  to  be  rejuvenated.  The  most 
current  events  point  to  a change  in  railroad 
research  and  development  methods.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  thought  in  this  country  has 
been  towards  such  exotic  developments  as 
the  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle.  A consortium 
of  three  North  American  companies,  con- 
versely, recently  acquired  the  . rights  to  a 
British  process  which  would  permit  speeds 
up  to  150  m.p.h.  on  existing  track.  The  Im- 
portant aspect  is  that  it  allows  high  speeds 
with  existing  basic  configurations. 

For  these  same  reasons  we  suggest  an  in- 
tense one  year,  $4  million  applied  research 
program. 

TEN  CONGRESSMEN  JOIN  IN 
STATEMENT  ON  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday , December  12 , 1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  military  dictatorship  of 
Greece  stands  convicted  today  before  the 
world  by  its  own  action  in  withdrawing 
from  the  Council  of  Europe.  The  leaders 
of  that  dictatorship,  minutes  before  it 
faced  a verdict  by  17  European  nations 
on  its  acts  of  torture  and  oppression, 
pleaded  guilty  to  those  charges  by  fleeing 
the  scene  and  the  council.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake,  the  dictatorship  recognized 
it  could  not  afford  a verdict  from  honest 
men  and  honest  nations. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  days  of  this  dictatorship  are 
numbered.  The  earlier  worldwide  con- 
demnation of  its  oppressive  rule  by  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
as  well  as  by  the  resolution  of  the  NATO 
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basic  mistake  to  attempt  to  solve  the  trans- 
portation passenger  problems  or  this  coun- 
try! by  any  single  mode.  Dr.  Nelson,  formerly 
of  TOT,  has  said,  “There  cannot  be  effective 
coordination  of  transportation  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  so  long  as  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  counts  up  benefits  and  costs  of  high- 
way systems  only,  and  allocates  funds  for 
highway  construction  on  that  basis;  so 
long  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
reckons  benefits  and  costs  of  air  systems 
only,  and  grants  funds  for  airport  construc- 
tion on  that  basis;  so  long  as  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  considers  rail  sys- 
tems only  and  acts  on  that  basis,  and  bo 
long  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  totes  up  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  waterway  systems  only,  and 
expends  waterway  construction  funds  on 
that  basis.  ...” 

Obviously,  development  of  a national 
policy  is  a long  range  requirement  for  pas- 
senger problems  that  face  us  today.  Condi- 
tions encouraging  air  and  highway  travel 
ovet*  the  past  20  years  have  clianged  con- 
siderably in  the  recent  past.  Expanding; re- 
quirements for  individual  travel  have  caused 
a saturation  of  many  of  our  larger  airports 
and  clogged  highway  access  to  larger  cifciefe 
during  critical  periods.  Highway  accidents 
and  aircraft  near  misses  have  caused  con-  j 
cern  across  the  country.  Real  estate  in  an<y 
around  our  expanding  larger  cities  is  either 
astronomically  expensive  or  not  avail  able!  ip 
meet  requirements  for  future  air  and  high- 
way travel.  In  the  meantime,  rail  passenger 
capacity  hafe  been  drastically  curtailed  In 
the  past  2 years.  \ 

An  objective  look  at  all  modes  of  passen\ 
ger  I transportation  is  required  as  soon  as  pos-N 
sible  so  that  this  nation  can  meet  its  require- 
ments for  transporting  people  by  establish- 
ing! a total  system  which  includes  all  mddfes 
anp  in  which  each  mode  complements  etuih 
oth(er  mode  without  duplication  effort.  SUch 
a system  would  provide  for  meeting  all  pas- 
senger requirements  at  least  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  would  require  an  objectice  ^al- 
location of  governmental  transportation 
funJds  to  support  the  capacity  required  of 
each  mode.  Without  the  long  range  objec- 
tives of  a national  policy,  problems  are  han- 
dle^ only  on  a piecemeal  basis  and  on  the 
basis  of  solving  the  problems  of  each  mode 
separately.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  action 
should  be  suspended  by  the  government 
pending  an  Ideal  solution  to  the  problem. 
Soihe  constructive  emergency  treatment  ie 
neeped  now. 

Passenger  movement  problems  are  hot 
static.  At  a point  in  time  where  high' ways  and 
air  I terminals  are  facing  saturation  with 
projections  of  increased  passenger  traffic:  in 
the  | years  ahead,  we  stand  at  a threshold 
whOre  rail  passenger  service  is  about  to : be 
phased  out  as  a future  capability  if  not 
supported  by  the  government.  We  should 
not  wait  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
long  range  studies  which  must  be  made  if 
we  are  to  have  any  rail  passenger  service 
lefty  Virginia  Mae  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
ICO,  stated  in  a letter  to  Senator  Magnufcdn 
on  16  July  1969,  “The  past  year  has  only 
substantiated  our  opinion  that  significant 
segments  of  the  remaining  intercity  passen- 
ger service,  except  for  service  in  high  den- 
sity] population  corridors  such  as  the  north- 
eastt  corridor  will  not  survive  the  next  felw 
yea^s  without  a major  change  in  Federal  or 
carrier  policies.” 

The  causes  of  deterioration  of  rail  passen- 
ger service  have  been  many; 

1 Government  support  of  airports  And 
highways  with  very  little  to  the  railroads  en- 
couraged movement  by  air  arid  highway.] 

2|  Declining  revenues  caused  many  rail- 
roads to  lose  interest  in  carrying  passengers 
and  resulted  In  a deterioration  of  service. 

3 j The  high  cost  of  acquisition  of  hew 
equipment  and  the  cost  of  improvement  of 
roadbeds  resulted  in  declining  expenditures 
for  capital  improvements. 


4.  Lack  of  planning  by  many  railroads  and 
lack  of  a national  transportation  policy  for 
the  movement  of  people  caused  deteriora- 
tion in  rail  service  and  diversions  to  other 
modes. 

5.  Approval  of  discontinuances  in  isolation 
without  an  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  each 
discontinuance  on  other  rail  schedules  on  a 
national  basis  resulted  in  poor  service. 

As  a result  of  our  three  month  study,  we 
believe  it  is  the  consensus  of  knowledgeable 
people  in  and  out  of  the  railroad  business 
that  if  rail  passenger  traffic  in  this  country  is 
to  continue  at  all  with  a level  of  service  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public;,  some  kind  of  public 
support  is  required  now.  An  excellent  study 
made  by  the  ICC  “investigation  of  costs  of 
intercity  rail  passenger  service”  published  on 
16  July  1969  indicates  the  seriousness  of  cur- 
rent passenger  losses  to  the  railsp ad  industry. 
Of  eight  rallroads_>t«dtetC,*harrying  40  per- 
cent of  the  paeSenger  load,  the  average  loss 
was  fourteen! and  three-quarter  million  dol- 
lars in  >968.  The  highest  loss  for  a single 
railroad  was  almost  22  million  dollars.  As  a 
result,  railroads  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
laj/ge  capital  investments  in  passenger  oper- 
ations at  this  time. 

Unless  our  Government  embarks  on  a real- 
istic and  immediate  solution  to  the  current 
intercity  passenger  movement  problem,  the 
movement  of  people  will  soon  become  the 
bottleneck  of  our  expanding  economy.  Air 
and  road  traffic  will  bs  super -saturated;  rail 
traffic  will  be  non-existent. 

Realistically,  the  rail  mode  appears  to  pro- 
vide the  most  promising  immediate  solution 
to  intercity  passenger  movement.  The  rail- 
roads do  not  need  more  real  estate.  Their 
[hts  of  way  already  provide  access  to  the 
centers  of  most  cities.  Improvement  to  road- 
bedsNprovide  freight  as  well  as  passenger 
advantages.  They  can  move  masses  of  people. 
Resulting**^  pollution  is  minimal.  The  Met- 
roliners  alre&4^  have  shown  that  the  public 
will  patronize  trains  with  decent  cars  and 
service  rather  tnap  be  subject  to  the  in- 
creasingly frequent1 -delays  of  air  traffic  on 
short  runs.  V. 

If  intercity  rail  passengerxtraffic  is  to  sur- 
vive at  all,  action  by  this  Coh^ress  is  highly 
desireable.  The  rail  passenger  3vstem  needs 
an  immediate  transfusion  of  support  if  com- 
plete collapse  is  to  be  eircumver&ed.  It  is 
essential  that  Congress  reverse  thi  current 
trend  of  discontinuances  by  providing  guid- 
ance to  the  Interstate  Commerce /Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
railroads  this  year  anc  by  settipg  up  within 
the  DOT  initial  funds  and  ^“Implementing 
organization  which  can  carry  out  the  desires 
of  the  Congress  now  and  in  the  future. 

To  that  end  and  to  provide  a yardstick  for 
your  decisions*  our  study  proposes  for  the 
first  time  we  believe  a basic  intercity  net- 
work which  can  be  us  ad  for  development  of 
equipment  costs  now  and  for  an  expanded 
system  as  needs  arise.  Historically,  each  rail- 
road is  an  island  and  operates  accordingly. 
We  recommend  considering  all  rail  passenger 
traffic  as  part  of  a balanced  national  system. 
To  that  end,  we  hope  that  our  suggestions 
will  provide  the  Congress  with  a basis  for 
concrete  action  this  year  which  will  be  well 
within  the  parameters  which  long  range 
studies  may  develop  for  future  action.  Any 
atcion  by  you  would  be  a first  step  in  rescu- 
ing this  important  national  asset  from  fur- 
ther deterioration.  A national  asset  for  which 
I am  certain  there  will  be  increasing  demands 
in  the  future. 

Testimony  of  Edward  D.  Unger,  President, 

Federated  Consultants,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

We  would  like  to  summarize  the  results  of 
the  study  we  recently  performed  for  the  RAIL 
Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C. — A Prelimi- 
nary Plan  for  Up-grading  the  U.S . Inter-City 
Rail  Passenger  Fleet . The  study  generally 


concerned  with  the  current  and  future  status 
of  inter-city  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
United  States.  Specifically,  we  directed  our 
attention  to  determining  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  required  to  begin  re- 
habilitating and/or  replacing  the  existing 
fleet,  as  the  basis  of  a longer-range  program 
of  up-grading  the  entire  fleet. 

In  view  of  the  many  bills  before  this  Con- 
gress dealing  with  inter-citf  rail  passenger 
service,  we  would  like  to  direct  pertinent 
parts  of  our  findings  to  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  public  Investment  in  the  in- 
dustry. Such  public  investment  should  be 
approached  with  the  fullest  knowledge  avail- 
able and  in  consideration  of  all  alternatives. 
To  this  objective  we  directed  our  efforts  at 
examining  the  major  historical  mistakes 
which  helped  create  the  present  situation, 
how,  if  those  mistakes  are  rectified  it  would 
set  the  stage  for  rejuvenating  competitive 
inter-city  service,  and  the  number  and  cost 
of  equipment  for  an  alternative  five-year  pro- 
gram* tq  begin  up-grading  the  passenger  car 
fleet.  -l*v 

The  decline  of  inter-city  advice  has  taken 
some  twenty  years  to  reach  its  present  low 
level.  Virtually  all  of  the  data  reflecting  this 
period  indicates  declines  in  'Inter-city  serv- 
ice. There  are,  though,  a number  of  identifi- 
able reasons  for  the  decline;  some  were  in- 
duced internally  within  the  industry  and 
some  were  created  externally;  it  all  took 
place,  however,  in  lieu  of  a national  trans- 
portation policy. 

The  basic  cause  for  the  current  situation 
is  that  inter-city  passenger  service  was  not 
responsive  to  a shift  in  demand  for  it.  For 
some  seventy-five  years  trains  were  the  dom- 
inant force  of  public  transportation  in  this 
country.  Its  function  varied  from  trans-con- 
tinental runs  to  shorter-haul  inter-city 
runs.  Regardless  of  distance  most  trains  de- 
veloped as  extended,  continuous  path  trans- 
port modes,  beginning  at  one  point  and  con- 
tinuing through  a number  of  other  points 
until  it  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  journey. 
Each  train  was  a journey  by  Itself,  a process 
that  worked  well  in  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion. 

Over-all,  the  growth  of  air  and  highway 
travel  caused  a change  in  the  demand  for 
rail  travel.  Geographical  factors  in  the  West 
and  population  in  the  East  combined  with 
competing  technologies  to  precipitate  the 
change.  At  a time  when  pistpn  planes  then 
jets  were  providing  trains -continental  trans- 
portation in  hours,  trains  were  still  operating 
every  day  over  routes  to  the  West  Coast] 
Rigid  adherence  to  dally  service  in  face  of 
declining  demand  resulted  in  polarized  rider- 
ship  patterns.  Transcontinental  routes  to  the 
West  Coast,  for  instance,  now  are  most  heav- 
ily travelled  in  the  summer  months,  showing 
75%  capacity  utilization  for  three  or  four 
months  and  3 0-^.0%  "capacity  for  the  re- 
maining months. 

Inter-city  service  in  the  more  densely  pop- 
ulated eastern  part  of  the  country  declined 
for  more  complex  reasons.  Population  became 
concentrated  into  metropolitan  groupings  in 
all  regional  subsections  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country.  Not  only  did;  air  and  high- 
way travel  between  these  metropolitan  areas 
provide  competitively  substitutable  modes 
in  speed  and  technology  but  most  important- 
ly did  they  compete  in  concept  and  function. 
Daily  trains  still  left  one  city,  stopped  at 
numerous  others  and  terminated  at  another 
city  hundreds  of  miles  away^  In  the  mean- 
time demographic  activity  wae  generating  a 
demand  for  transportation  between  large 
metropolitan  areas.  An  increasing  volume  of 
travel  developed  back  and  forth  between  the 
population  centers. 

At  the  same  time  the  nation  was  criss- 
crossed with  standard-gauge  tracks.  The  to- 
tal number  of  railroads  operating  over  these 
tracks,  however,  was  substantial.  Railroad 
passengers,  while  physically  being  able  to 
travel  virtually  anywha,e  by  rail,  were  faced 
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Assembly,  had  isolated  the  Greek  dicta- 
torship. Within  Greece,  political  leaders 
of  all  tendencies  have  defied  the  dicta- 
torship’s threats  of  prison  and  exile  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  free  elections, 
democratic  rights,  and  the  rule  of  law. 
Even  that  small  part  of  the  population 
which  once  supported  the  junta  has  been 
alienated  by  its  cruelties  and  its  pervasive 
corruption,  which  surfaced  so  blatantly 
in  the  maneuvers  surrounding  the  Onas- 
sis-Niarchos  competition  for  an  oil  re- 
finery. At  the  same  time  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  dictatorship  has  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  Greek  economy. 
Commerce  and  industry  have  stagnated, 
while  the  country  has  gone  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  for  the  first  7 months  of 
1969  exceeds  that  for  any  previous  full 
year. 

The  claims  of  the  dictatorship  that 
anarchy  and  a Communist  takeover  led 
it  to  overthrow  the  legal  government  of 
Greece  has  been  disproven  before  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But  now,  through 
the  actions,  corruption,  oppression,  and 
torture  of  that  dictatorship,  anarchy  does 
threaten. 

The  question  today  is  not  whether  the 
dictatorship  will  fall,  but  when  and  how, 
and  what  will  happen  after  its  departure. 
For  if  the  fall  of  the  present  dictatorship 
is  significantly  delayed,  and  if  the  dic- 
tatorship, by  bribes  and  promises,  should 
still  retain  enough  support  in  the  armed 
forces  to  conduct  a last  ditch  resistance, 
the  results  could  be  tragic.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  Greek  democratic  leaders 
to  assure  the  reestablishment  of  full 
legal  guarantees  for  all,  the  pent-up 
anger  of  the  Greek  people  at  the  dictator- 
ship’s atrocities  might  overflow  the  chan- 
nels of  legality.  At  the  same  time,  mili- 
tary resistance  by  the  dictatorship  would 
produce  large-scale  bloodshed  as  well  as 
horrible  destruction  to  Greece. 

To  assure  a swift  and  bloodless  restora- 
tion of  democracy  and  legality,  construc- 
tive U.S.  action  at  this  point  is  necessary. 
Above  all,  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  take  steps  that  will  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  either  of  the  Greek  people 
or  the  dictatorship  of  where  this  country 
stands. 

In  order  to  convince  even  those  mili- 
tary elements  who  still  back  the  dictator- 
ship because  of  the  favors  they  have  re- 
ceived and  expect  from  it,  the  United 
States  should  stop  immediately  the  ship- 
ment of  all  military  aid,  and  join  with 
other  countries  to  bar  the  dictatorship’s 
acquisition  of  weapons  through  com- 
mercial channels.  The  United  States 
should  recognize  the  stand  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  and  should  support  efforts  to 
suspend  Greek  membership  in  NATO 
until  Greece  restores  the  democratic 
rites  which  NATO  was  founded  to  defend. 
The  suspension  of  arms  deliveries  and 
rapid  action  by  the  United  States  also  are 
necessary  because  of  Papadopoulos’ 
threat  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  War- 
saw Fact. 

The  friendship  of  the  Greek  people  for 
the  United  States  has  been  traditional. 
Today  the  United  States  should  act  be- 
cause of  its  friendship  and  kinship  to 
the  Greek  people,  act  by  denying  the  op- 
pressors of  Greece  arms  and  and  support. 


In  addition  to  making  it  clear  in  these 
ways  that  we  are  the  allies  of  the  Greek 
people  and  not  of  their  oppressors,  the 
United  States  could  help  to  effect  a peace- 
ful transition  from  dictatorship  to  de- 
mocracy by  offering  to  arrange  for  the 
removal  to  exile  of  members  of  the  pres- 
ent dictatorship.  Such  an  offer  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  dictatorship  to 
leave  without  widespread  bloodshed  and 
without  facing  the  penalties  it  deserves 
for  its  crimes.  Such  an  offer  should  re- 
main open  only  for  a short  period  of  time, 
for  if  the  transition  is  to  be  peaceful  it 
must  also  be  swift.  A continuation  of  the 
dictatorship  can  only  lead  to  further 
bloodshed.  The  safe  removal  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  dictatorship  should  be  ar- 
ranged only  if  it  is  to  avoid  bloodshed. 

The  nightmare  in  Greece  may  be  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  decision  on  whether 
it  is  going  to  end  lies  both  in  Greece  and 
in  the  United  States.  Firm  action  by  the 
United  States  can  help  now. 

Joining  me  in  this  statement  are 
George  Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton, 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Don- 
ald M.  Fraser,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
Abner  J,  Mikva,  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal, and  William  F.  Ryan. 


EFFECTS  OF  WATERSHED  PROJECTS 
ON  WILDLIFE 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

Or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday , December  12,  1969 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a few 
days  ago  all  Members  of  the  House  re- 
ceived a letter  from  me  concerning  the 
channelization  of  the  Alcovy  River  in  the 
State  of  Georgia.  At  that  time,  I pre- 
sented the  Members  of  this  House  with 
an  article  which  I wrote  for  Field  & 
Stream  magazine  showing  the  adverse 
effects  that  channelization  has  upon 
wildlife. 

Since  that  time  a number  of  Members 
have  requested  additional  information 
concerning  the  adverse  effects  of  water- 
shed projects  upon  wildlife.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  I am  hereby 
inserting  several  articles  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  which  I believe 
will  answer  any  questions  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Statement  on  Small  Watershed  Projects 
Before  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  20,  1969 
(By  C.  Edward  Carlsen,  regional  director.  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  At- 
lanta, Ga.) 

Gentlemen,  I am  honored  to  sit  with  you 
today  to  discuss  a matter  of  mutual  con- 
cern, the  continuing  despoliation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat.  This  is  but  one  example 
of  environmental  degradation  which  is  going 
on  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace  all  around 
us.  Air  pollution,  water  pollution,  estuarine 
destruction,  urban  sprawl  are  the  prices  we 
pay  for  the  cultural  developments  accom- 
panying our  burgeoning  human  population. 

Some  are  inclined  to  condone  all  our  abuses 
of  the  planet  as  the  cost  of  Progress.  I dis- 
agree with  that  philosophy  and  so  does 
everyone  who  has  taken  time  to  analyze  the 
situation.  An  awakening  public  is  beginning 
to  appreciate  that  a check-rein  on  racehorse 


exploitation  and  growth  is  both  a good  and 
a necessary  thing,  for  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  conservative  management  of  our 
environment  is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
the  human  race.  : 

Conservation  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
source is  a significant  element  of  the  whole. 
Fish  and  wildlife  are  part  of  the  web  of  life. 
They  are  indicators  of  a healthy  environ- 
ment which  grows  a healthy  people.  That, 
gentlemen,  pinpoints  our  role  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  scheme  of  things. 

I remember  with  fondness  the  waterfowl 
and  squirrel  hunting  the  Alcovy  supplied 
10  and  more  years  ago,  but  In  the  year  and 
a half  I have  been  back  in  Georgia  I have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  become  re- 
acquainted with  the  area.  Therefore,  I am 
not  going  to  talk  about  the  Alcovy  project 
per  se.  I am  not  adequately  familiar  with  it. 

I do,  however,  wish  to  support  Director 
Bagby’s  statement  concerning  the  time 
schedule  as  it  relates  to  the  project.  My  record 
shows  that  we  received  the  watershed  data 
sheets  on  July  12,  1968.  And  I do  desire  to 
apprise  the  honorable  Representative  Sorrels 
that  streambottom  hardwoods  are  indeed 
choice  waterfowl  habitat.  There  are  two 
broad  groups  of  ducks,  diving  ducks  and 
puddle  ducks.  The  diving  ducks  are  the  ones 
he  was  referring  to  which  require  a "runway” 
for  take-off.  The  puddle  ducks  take  off  like 
quail  and  I am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
them. 

I wish  to  spend  the  few  available  minutes 
in  talking  about  stream  manipulation  proj- 
ects, and  in  particular  channelization  and 
drainage  features  which  destroy  or  set  the 
stage  for  the  destruction  of  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat. 

Stream  modification  projects  have  destroyed 
between  three  and  four  million  acres  of  bot- 
tomland hardwoods  of  significance  to  water- 
fowl  in  the  last  20  years  in  the  Southeast 
alone.  In  contrast,  gentlemen,  we  have  ac- 
quired only  158,751  acres  of  wintering  ground 
habitat  for  waterfowl  from  1948  to  1968  in 
Region  4 and  it  has  cost  $12,043,325  from  our 
Duck  Stamp  Funds  in  the  process. 

Let  me  say  immediately  that  not  all  of 
these  losses  have  been  caused  by  P.L.  566 
projects.  Public  Works  activities  authorized 
by  the  Congress  have  also  been  involved.  In 
some  cases  these  and  P.L.  566  projects  have 
been  lntermeshed  on  the  same  stream,  one 
complementing  the  other.  However,  the  net 
result  has  been  the  same,  alteration  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat. 

[From  Economic  Geography,  Vol.  29,  No.  3, 
July  1953] 

Settlement  Control  Beats  Flood  Control 
(Presented  before  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Geographers  at  Cleveland,  March  31, 
1953,  by  Walter  M.  Kollmorgen,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Geography,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas) 

In  the  Kansas  River  Basin,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  river  basins,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  alternative  plans  dealing  with  flood 
problems.  Such  plans  should  be  submitted 
to  the  public  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  and 
they  should  be  submitted  with  revealing 
price  tags.  Under  present  procedure,  the  pub- 
lic is  confronted  with  a one-or-nothing  pro- 
gram and  the  proposed  program  is  likely  to 
be  extravagant  in  financial  cost  as  well  as  in 
land  cost,  i.e land  destroyed  by  permanent 
flooding.  Geographers  and  other  technicians 
could  be  very  helpful  to  engineers  with  a 
dam-building  complex  by  exploring  alterna- 
tive arrangements  to  reduce  flood  losses  and 
translating  these  various  arrangements  into 
plans  for  public  consideration. 

FLOODPLAIN  CANNIBALISM 

Present  programs  for  bringing  some  meas- 
ure of  flood  protection  to  the  Kansas  River 
Basin — and  also  certain  other  basins — by  the 
construction  of  a multiplicity  of  dams  repre- 
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&ent  an  interesting  form  of  floodplain  c mnl- 
balism.  This  cannibalism  results  in  part  from 
f;he  common  misconception  that  flood  con- 
trol means  control  of  floods.  Since  no  scheme 
yet  devised  will  control  floods  in  the  Mid- 
west, the  tantalizing  mirage  of  “flood  con- 
trol” must  lead  to  a multiplication  of  dam 
structures  until  major  portions  of  our  prized 
alluvial  valleys  lie  buried  under  a stair-step 
series  of  lakes. 

| Equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that  irre- 
placeable farm  land  is  being  cannibalized  by 
replaceable  sites  for  urban  developments. 
During  the  1951  flood,  according  to  the  Corps 
Of  Engineers,  about  90  per  cent  ($479,000,000) 
Of  the  damages  experienced  along  the  main 
stem  of  the  Kansas  River  occurred  in  urban 
areas.  It  is  this  large  urban  loss  which  is  now 
cited  to  justify  the  greatly  expanded  dam- 
building program  in  the  Kansas  River  Basin. 
To  bring  agreater  measure  of  protection  to 
these  urban  areas  it  is  proposed  to  flood  per- 
manently from  150,000  to  200,000  acres  bf  the 
best  agricultural  lands  in  eastern  Kanjsas  or 
id  lowlands  adjacent  to  the  Kansas  [River. 
Flooding  these  large  tracts  of  lowlands  will 
a[lso  blight  the  economy  of  many  miles  of 
adjacent  uplands  which  are  or  should! be  In 
grass.  These  lowlands  supply  large  amounts 
oit  concentrated  feeds  to  supplement  tl^e  for- 
age of  the  uplands.  It  follows  that  thel  pres- 
ent plan  of  controlling  floods  is  nothing  less 
than  a Rube  Goldberg  dream  and  onei  with 
a frightful  price  tag. 

; Let  us  try  to  gauge  the  nature  ojf  the 
appetite  of  the  carnivore  many  propose  to 
liberate  in  our  floodplains,  in  1944  the  Pick 
Flan  recommended  an  expenditure  of  Some- 
what less  than  one  billion  dollars  to  Ibjing 
a:  reasonable  measure  of  flood  protection  to 
to  the  entire  Missouri  Basin  (House  f>ocu- 
ment  No.  475 ) . Since  then  and  particularly 
since  1951  the  flood  control  plahs  for  the 
Kansas  River  Basin  alone  have  been  so  ex 


tended  and  elaborated  that  in  extent,  with 
the  result  that  much  of  the  hill  land  and 
slope  land  has  a thin  veneer  of  soilj  The 
Flint  Hills  of  Kansas  extending  north -south 
of  Topeka  and  Manhattan  are  an  extreme 
example  of  this  kind  of  land.  Here  lie  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  with  only  a few  laches 
or  soil  and  soil  material  on  a very  shjallow 
bedrock.  Much  of  the  ramaining  land  has  a 
hardpan  within  a foot  of  the  surface  and 
bedrock  at  a depth  of  two  to  three  feet.  This 
lahd  already  presents  a serious  problem  in 
management  because  of  the  tendency  to 
o^erplow  and  overgraze.  Flooding  a tldrd 
o^  the  floodplain  lying  in  this  area  will  cre- 
ate an  almost  insoluble  problem  in  soil  con- 
servation. Many  hundreds  of  upland  grazing 
uhits  within  the  area  will  lose  a dependable 
sdPPly  of  concentrated  feeds.  In  combina- 
tion, these  changes  mean  more  overgraz- 
ing, more  overplowing,  more  small,  un- 
economic farming  units,  and.  most  of  all, 
more  devastating  erosion.  These  geographic 
changes  seem  to  be  completely  ignored  by  the 
Army  Engineers  and  also  big  city  pressure 
groups,  who  seem  to  be  totally  ignorapt  of 
where  their  food  comes  from  and  what  gives 
them  employment.  It  is  urgent  and  eveh  im- 
perative that  in  the  problem  we  face,  struc- 
tural engineering  become  the  handmaiden  of 
geographic  engineering  if  we  are  to  gojror- 
ward  rather  than  backward  in  a resource 
conservation  effort.  The  tragedy  of  the  Riek- 
Sloan  Plan  is  that  it  destroys  more  wealth 
than  it  creates,  and  it  achieves  this  by 
squandering  several  billions  of  dollars  of  hub- 
lie!  money. 

CO^T-BENEFIT  CLARIFICATION-  AND  RECTIFICA’k’lON' 

jt  is  submitted  that  geographers  and  ofther 
teohnicans  can  make  a basic  contribution 
to  i all  water-contrdi  and  water-management 
programs  by  scrutinizing  and  rectifying  a 
weird  structure  of  fairyland  economics  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  cost-benefits  ratios.  This 
structure  has  become  particularly  compli- 
cated with  the  advent  of  the  multiple  bene- 


fits concept.  By  magnifying  one  or  several 
real  or  imagined  benefits,  almost  any  kind  of 
engineering  monuments  can  now  be  justi- 
fied. This  is  particularly  true  of  non-reim- 
bur sable  benefits  because  beneficiaries  make 
no  special  payments  for  projects  developed 
and  so  no  account-  can  go  into  the  red.  If 
beneficiaries  would  be  required  to  reimburse 
the  federal  Treasury  for  many  of  or  most  of 
the  benefits  listed  on  water-cpntrol  pro- 
grams, the  entire  program  would  shrink  to 
size  and  sense  overnight. 

From  the  standpoint  of  landforms  and 
soils,  floods  have  a constructive  as  well  as 
a destructive  side.  This  should  be,  but  is 
not,  reflected  in  flood-loss  estimates.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  major  and  unusual 
flood  in  the  Kansas  River  Basin  in  1951. 
Some  alluvium  deposits  improved  terrain 
and  drainage;  other  deposits  made  for  an 
improved  soil  structure  after  shallow  or 
deep  plowing.  Still  other  deposits  of  proper 
texture  will  prove  of  value  in  that  they  in- 
crease the  inventory  of  certain  plant  foods. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  these  con- 
structive processes.  ^ 

Prior  to  the  flood,  some  floodplain  farm- 
land was  uneven  in  elevation,  possibly  with 
pockets  of  water,  wist  spots  or  seepage  spots. 
Drainage  problems  may 'have  made  for  some 
waste  land  or  lanc^^hiarginal  for  farming. 
The  All  or  deposi^  left  by  the  flood  oblit- 
erated some  of/  the  uneven  terrain  and 
greatly  improves  the  drainage.  Examples  of 
this  are  not  difficult  to  find.  A friend  of 
mine  remarked  that  before  the  flood  he 
valued  his  lapd  at  $300  per  acre,  but  after 
the  flood  he  ^valued  it  at  $400  per  acre  be- 
cause fill  of  ^proper  textured  material  had 
solved  all  drainage  problems  and  removed 
all  waste  landAHere  Is  an  example  of  where 
an  Inventory  of>fiqcd  losses  should  also  in- 
clude an  inventory* btflood  gain. 

Another  flood  gain  t!i&fc^as  not  uncom- 
mon was  the  deposit  of  samfy^sn^terial  of 
limited  depth  over  flne -textured  "gumbo 
land.  Gumbo  land  presents  problems 
management,  drainage,  and  crop  produc- 
tion. Several  inches  of  sand  deposits  can 
readily  be  plowed  into  a gumbo  soil,  and 
in  combination  this  mixture  greatly  im- 
proves the  working  qualities  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil.  Even  deposits  of  sandy 
material  from  12  to  about  24  inches  deep 
were  mixed  with  foimerly  exposed  soil  ma- 
terial by  deep  plowing,  that  is,  plowing  three 
to  four  feet  deep.  Plowing  at  a depth  of 
about  three  feet  cost  about  $30  per  acre. 
This  expense  was  associated  with  the  flood 
loss  and  was  therefore  largely  paid  for  by 
the  government.  Now  it  develops  that  these 
deep-plowed  fields  yielded  about  20  bushels 
more  corn  per  acre  than  the  shallow-plowed 
fields  which  had  little  or  on  fill  of  .deposits. 
The  result  is  that  plans  are  now  linderway 
to  deep-plow  other  fields  with  little\jr  no 
deposits  to  rejuvenate  them  or  to  incr&Ewe 
their  productivity.  In  other  words,  increased 
yields  from  many  deep-plowed  fields  in  one 
year  paid  for  this  special  operation  and 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  deep  plow- 
ing may  became  a standard  practice  in  the 
floodplain  to  increase  soil  productivity.  Here 
is  another  benefit  that  was  not  listed  to 
partly  offset  the  flood  losses. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  on  the 
value  of  new  alluvium  of  proper  texture.  For 
several  thousands  of  years  these  new  deposits 
made  a garden  spot  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Now 
that  dams  are  regulating  more  and  more 
the  flow  of  that  stream  and  the  silt  remains 
behind  the  dams,  Egypt  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing productivity  and  fertilizer  problems.  Cot- 
ton also  yields  a shorter  staple  and  a more 
brittle  fiber.  Closer  to  home  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Missouri  River  floodplain  be- 
tween St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

In  1952  farmers  in  that  floodplain  boasted 
some  of  the  best  com  and  soybean  yields 
they  ever  experience*! — early  in  the  year 


their  lands  were  flooded  and  new  alluvium 
was  deposited.  The  flood  losses  were  given 
wide  publicity;  the  high  yields  that  followed 
have  hardly  been  noted.  Here  again,  only  the 
losses  are  stressed  and  magnified,  partly  to 
justify  big  engineering  works. 

That  too  much  stress  has  been  given  to 
land  destruction  is  well  indicated  in  news 
releases  by  agricultural  specialists  at  Kansas 
State  College,  Manhattan.  Under  the  date  of 
Sept.  11, 1951,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  comes  this 
news  item; 

“Flood  a Soil  Aid — K- State  Scientist 
Says  Most  of  the  Kaw  Valley  Will  Produce 
Better  as  a Result— Can  Build  Up  the  Sand- 

Only  Loamy  Earth  Is  Damaged  by  Deposits 

Some  Drainage  Problems  Erased. 

A Kansas  State  College  soil  scientist  says 
a large  part  of  the  land  flooded  by  the  Kan- 
sas river  in  July  will  produce  better  crops  in 
the  future  because  of  the  flood. 

"Describing  the  popular  conception  of  soil 
damage  as  ‘grossly  exaggerated,'  Harry  C. 
Atkinson,  associate  professor  of  soils,  said  the 
sandy  soil  many  persons  think  is  ruined 
will  be  the  best  sweet  potato  and  watermelon 
land  in  the  valley  within  & short  time. 

“Atkinson  and  W.  A.  Badgley,  USDA  soil 
scientist,  have  been  surveying  the  north  side 
of  the  Kansas  river  from  Wamego  to  Law- 
rence since  April.  They  have  run  a spot  sur- 
vey of  the  north  valley  from  Wamego  to 
Lawrence,  but  will  not  complete  their  de- 
tailed survey  until  1952. 

“Atkinson  said  it  is  too  early  to  give  fig- 
ures, but  he  estimated  that  only  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  severely  flooded  land  on  which 
were  lost  has  been  damaged  by  the 

“The  other  80  to  90  per  cent,  he  said,  even- 
tually will  yield  better  crops. 

Of31+^,r^n^l<LC0lleBe  has  of  sand  deposits 

oft?L1?eii9?3.fl00d  ehow  they  now  «»  Part 
OI  land  that  is  selling  for  $400  to  $600  an 
acre,  Atkinson  said. 

"Once  the  sandy  soil  is  built  up  with  or- 
ganic  material  it  will  produce  alfalfa,  sweet 
ct>»  and  ether  crops— the  same  as 
the  -^903  sandbars  have  been  doing  consist- 
©xii/iy,  Up  said. 

^33d3epOSit?,  on  Ioam  so»  are  detri- 
^.°OIltl,nued’  but  sand  on  sand 
no„c  Xge  ln  1116  ablllty  of  the  soil  to 
produce.  Sanson  clay  is  beneficial  so  far  as 
workability  of  the  land  is  concerned. 

7eJe.  Jreard  -po thing  but  bad  news  from 
the  flood  he  sauK  ‘Besides  enriching  a large 
fo3  ?f  the  ?Ve\  vaIley  land.  1*  llled  fn 

DrmflemT  T*®  tuf  Wcre  fo™ierly  drainage 
P Now  th?y  trill  dram  off.1 

tv,«'3frf.r?^ng  YAteT  s°oured  and  cut  away 
top  soil,  it  definitely  lowered  the  productivity 

washed  a^vVVhe  80111  be  sald-  but  those 
md^tll  rS&fr  not  oomptetely  sterile 

and  willfipdduce  lighter  crops. 

r^!3’S.  SUI7ey  shows  much  Of  the 
land  ie  richer  with  elements  needed 
Production  than  it  was  before  the 
flood.  There  is  little  or  no  need  for  fertilizers 
With  heavy  deposits,  he 

■S*.  xteed  nitrogen  added.”  (Kansas 

City  Times,  Sept.  12,  1951.)  1 ““ 

foregoing  estimate,  it  should  be  noted, 
comes  from  a soil  scientist  who  was  in  the 
process  of  studying  the  flooded  lands. 

^re®ent  baethods  of  figuring  cost  benefits 
also  do  not  make  allowances  for  the  dis- 
turbed hydrological  conditions  which  follow 

fl^ri^?^Unding  °f  large  bodies  of  water  in 
SuPP°se  a dam  about  100  feet 
nigh  is  thrown  across  a floodplain  and  im- 

th^n  a depth  s°mewhat  less 

than  100  feet.  Ground-water  conditions  will 
dls^.urJ?ed  f°r  niany  miles  above  the  upper 
the  ,lake  and  deterioration  of  land 
Z J Moreover,  the  stream  debauch- 

WiU  have  lts  gradient  dis- 
turbed will  drop  part  of  its  sediment  before 
it  reaches  the  lake,  and  will  experience  a 
rapid  process  of  aggradation.  Before  long  it 
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U.S.  House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil. -Service, 

Washington , D.C.,  December  8, 1969, 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Congressman  : I am  enclosing  a report 
from  Mr.  Dulski  which  I complied  at  his  in- 
structions and  which  deals  with  your  voting 
record  on  the  matter  of  postal  rates  from  the 
time  you  began  service  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  Chairman  Dulski 
has  reviewed  this  report  and  approved  it  in 
its  entirety. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Johnson, 

Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  8, 1969. 
memorandum 

To : Chairman  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 

From:  Charles  E.  Johnson,  Chief  Counsel  and 
Staff  Director, 

Subject:  Record  of  Representative  Arnold 
Olsen  on  Postal  Rates  Applicable  to 
Third-Class  (Advertising)  Mail. 

The  official  records  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  disclose  that 
Representative  Olsen,  throughout  his  tenure 
in  the  Congress,  has  voted  consistently  irf 
support  of  legislation  to  increase  postage 
charges  for  the  mailing  of  bulk  third-class 
(advertising)  mail  matter. 

The  official  records  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  contained  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  disclose  similar  support  by  Mr.  Olsen 
in  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

THE  1961  POSTAL  RATE  INCREASE  BILL 

During  the  Committee  executive  sessions 
on  the  official  recommendation  of  former 
Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day  for  gen- 
eral postal  rate  adjustments  in  August  and 
September  of  1961,  the  Committee  had  before 
it  for  official  consideration  H.R.  7927,  in  ac- 
cordance with  unanimous  agreement  shown 
in  the  minutes  of  Executive  Session  No.  13, 
August  17,  1961. 

H.R.  7927  included,  among  other  matters, 
an  increase  from  2%  cents  to  3 cents  in  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece  for  regular  bulk 
third-class  (advertising)  mailings. 

In  Executive  Session  No.  17,  on  September 
6,  1961,  Mr.  Lesinski  offered,  as  a general 
amendment  to  H.R.  7927,  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9052.  H.R.  9052  included,  among  other 
matters,  provision  for  continuing  the  then- 
existing  minimum  charge  per  piece  of  2 y2 
cents  for  regular  bulk  third-class  mailings, 
with  only  two  exceptions.  The  minimum 
charge  was  to  be  3 cents  for  any  bulk  third- 
class  mail  on  which  “time  value”  (pref- 
erential) service  was  requested  by  the  mailer 
and  on  any  such  mail  that  was  not  addressed 
to  a specific  individual  address. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  in  H.R.  9052, 
therefore,  was  to  provide  no  minimum  per 
piece  increase  in  a very  large  proportion  of 
third-class  bulk  mailings. 

The  official  Committee  minutes  of  Execu- 
tive Session  No,  18,  on  September  7,  1961,  dis- 
close that,  on  the  record  vote  on  adoption  of 
the  Lesinski  Amendment  (including  the 
softened  bulk  third-class  minimum  charge 
per  piece) , Representative  Olsen  voted  No. 

A no  vote,  of  course,  was  in  support  of  the 
original  provision  of  H.R.  7927,  to  fix  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece  for  all  regular 
bulk  third-class  mailings  at  3 cents,  as  rec- 
ommended by  former  Chairman  Tom  Murray. 

H.R.  7927,  as  amended,  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.R.  7927  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Congressional  Record  discloses  the 
following  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
the  Rule  (H.  Res.  464) — which,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  provided  for  House  con- 


sideration of  H.R.  7927  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

On  September  15,  1961,  a Member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  by  direction  of 
that  Committee,  called  up  House  Resolution 
464  and  asked  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

House  Resolution  464  provided  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R,  7927  under  a closed  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  two  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  closed  rule  was 
that  H.R.  7927,  as  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  would  be 
subject  to  no  amendments  and,  therefore, 
would  have  to  be  voted  up  or  down. 

At  the  conclusion  of  debate  on  H.  Res.  464, 
the  previous  question  was  ordered  and,  on  a 
record  vote,  Representative  Olsen  voted  No. 

The  effect  of  a no  vote  in  that  case  was  to 
kill  the  proposed  “closed  rule,”  and  open  the 
way  for  presentation  of  an  “open  rule,”  under 
which  H.R.  7927  would  be  open  for  amend- 
ments. 

Immediately  thereafter,  a Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  offered  an  amendment 
to  House  Resolution  464  to  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7927  under  an  “open  rule.” 

The  open  rule  was  agreed  to  on  a voice 
vote. 

On  January  23,  1962,  H.R.  7927  was  called 
up  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Chairman  Tom  Murray  offered  a substitute 
to  restore  all  major  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Murray  substi- 
tute, Representative  Olsen  said: 

“Now,  I think  that  * * * the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  [the  Murray  substitute]  does  not  in- 
crease second  or  third  class  as  much  as  per- 
haps it  ought  to.”  (Congressional  Record 
January  23,  1962,  Page  H646) 

The  Murray  substitute  proposed  raising 
the  2%  cent  bulk  third-class  minimum  per 
piece  charge  from  2%  cents  to  3 cents.  It 
was  amended  by  the  House  to  raise  the  rate 
to  3i/2  cents  (Congressional  Record  Janu- 
ary 23,  1962,  Page  H664).  This  amendment 
was  adopted  on  a voice  vote.  It  was  not  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Olsen  under  the  five  minute 
rule. 

THE  1967  POSTAL  RATE  INCREASE  BILL 

Representative  Olsen  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates  for  the  90th  Congress. 

The  former  Postmaster  General  on  April  5, 
1967,  submitted  Executive  Communication 
No.  610,  a general  postal  rate  increase  pro- 
posal. 

Chairman  Dulski  on  the  same  date  intro- 
duced H.R.  7977,  to  carry  out  the  Postmaster 
General's  proposal. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Olsen  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  21  separate  hearing  dates, 
during  the  period  May  9 to  June  28,  1967, 
and  heard  more  than  100  witnesses. 

The  Olsen  Subcommittee  then  held  7 ex- 
ecutive sessions  during  the  period  July  12 
to  July  27,  and  voted  to  report  H.R.  7977 
with  a number  of  major  improvements  made 
by  the  Olsen  substitute,  offered  in  the  first 
executive  session. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Olsen  substi- 
tute was  to  provide  substantially  greater 
revenues  than  would  have  resulted  from  the 
Postmaster  General’s  official  recommenda- 
tion. The  Olsen  substitute  specifically  In- 
cluded increases  in  all  third-class  mailing 
rates  as  recommended  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Subcommittee 
executive  sessions,  the  Subcommittee  unani- 
mously approved  a formal  motion  by  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  commending 
Chairman  Olsen  on  his  extremely  able  and 
fair  handling  of  this  legislation  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  full  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee took  up  the  Olsen  Subcommittee  gen- 
eral rate  increase  bill,  H.R.  7977,  and  com- 
pleted action  on  it  after  17  executive  sessions. 


extending  over  the  period  from  August  9 to 
September  21, 1967. 

The  first  official  action  in  the  first  such 
executive  session  was  a motion  by  Mr.  Olsen 
that  the  full  Committee  report  H.R.  7977,  as 
reported  by  his  Subcommittee — including  all 
third-class  rate  adjustments  requested  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

At  one  sesssion  (August  16)  Mr.  Olsen  suc- 
cessfully opposed  an  amendment  that  would 
have  struck  out  of  his  Subcommittee  bill 
a requirement  that  “bills  and  statements 
of  account  produced  by  electronic  data  proc- 
essing equipment”  must  pay  first-class  post- 
age. Mr.  Olsen  offered  a substitute  to  that 
amendment,  .specifying  that  all  bills  and 
statements  of  account  must  pay  first-class 
postage  when  mailed,  regardless  of  how  they 
are  produced.  The  Olsen  substitute  carried 
on  a close  record  vote. 

H.R.  7977,  after  being  perfected  by  the 
Olsen  subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee, 
provided  for  gross  annual  postal  revenue  in- 
creases totaling  $884.1  million — $59.2  million 
more  than  the  $824.9  million  requested  by 
the  Postmaster  General. 

H.R.  7977  was  called  up  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  October  10,  1967.  Mr.  Olsen 
strongly  supported  the  bill,  including  the  en- 
tire third-class  mail  recommendations  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  during  the  debate  (Con- 
gressional Record  October  10,  1967,  Pages 
H13131— H13133) . 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler 
(Page  H13153)  to  increase  the  regular  bulk 
third-class  minimum  charge  per  piece  from 
3.8  cents,  as  provided  in  the  Committee  bill, 
to  4.5  cents.  During  the  debate  under  the 
five  minute  rule,  Mr.  Hechler  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
five  minutes.  He  was  supported  in  this  re- 
quest by  Mr.  Olsen  (Page  H13217,  Congres- 
sional Record  October  11, 1967) . 

A substitute  amendment  by  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois  (Page  H13219)  to  provide  a three- 
phase  increase  in  the  minimum  charge  per 
piece — 3.2  cents,  3.6  cents,  and  3.8  cents  in 
three  successive  years — was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Olsen  (Pages  H1322CM-H13221)  and  he 
strongly  supported  the  Committee  bill. 

The  Anderson  substitute  was  defeated,  69 
to  145,  on  a teller  vote  (Page  H13230) . The 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hechler  was  defeated,  64 
to  147,  on  a division  (Page  H13230) . 

* Charles  E.  Johnson, 

Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from.  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5 minutes. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

M 

REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  GREECE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  August  1969  recess  of  the  House,  my 
wife,  and  I,  in  company  with  other  Con- 
gressmen and  their  wives,  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Pan -Arcadian 
Federation  of  America  in  Athens,  Greece. 
Our  visit  to  Athens  also  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  other  parts  of 
Greece. 

Prior  to  our  departure  for  Greece  we 
were  familiar  with  the  takeover  of  the 
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Greek  Government  by  the  military  junta. 
We  had  read  about  alleged  atrocities  and 
; torture  of  the  Greek  people  by  the  pre- 
i sent  Government  under  the  military 
! junta,  and  we  had  read  about  bombings 
I in  some-public  places  hi  Greece.  We  were 
| generally  under  the  impression  that  the 
1 country  of  Greece  wa|^  in  a rather  vise- 
i like  grip  of  a military  jgovemmepi . 

We  flew  directly  to  Athens  from  John 
F.  Kennedy  Airport  m New  York  and 
landed  in  Athens  at  approximately  2 p.m. 
in  the  afternoon,  Athens’  time.  fye  were 
expedited  through  customs  at  the  beauti- 
ful new  Athens  Airport  and  we  were  di- 
i rected  to  the  restaurant  area  for  a re- 
ception in  our  honor;  Assistant  Prime 
i Minister  Constantine  Jfovolinis  wTas  our 
| host  at  the  reception  and  the  reception 
was  adequately  covered  by  the  various 
news  media. 

Subsequent  to  the  inception  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Grand  Bratagne  Hotel  on 
Constitution  Square,  we  stayed  at  this 
hotel  during  our  entire  time  in  Greece 
and  we  found  the  accommodations  to  be 
excellent  and  this  hotel  had  a most  gra- 
cious atmosphere  with  excellent  service. 

During  our  stay  in  Greece  we  visited 
i all  of  the  historical  spelts  in  and  around 
! Athens.  We  found  the  Acropolis  to  be 
i most  interesting  and  informative.  We 
| were  surprised  to  learn  for  the  firs',  time 
i that  the  Parthenon  had  survived  in  ex- 
cellent condition  until  jbe  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century  when*  at  a time  when 
Greece  was  occupied  by  the  Turk  i,  the 
Turks  used  the  Parthenon  as  a storage 
place  for  gun  powder*  The  Venetians 
! were  attacking  the  Turk?  and  a Venetian 
i artillery  shell  went  through  the  roof  of 
the  Parthenon  and  exploded  the  gun 
powder.  Thus,  more  damage  was  caused 
to  the  Parthenon  in  a tew  seconds  than 
had  occurred  down  through  the  cen- 
turies. J 

We  found  the  Greek  people  to  be  ex- 
tremely friendly,  industrious,  and  cour- 
teous, and  we  made  many  friehds  in 
Greece.  Mr.  Christ  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  Pan- Arcadian  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, made  certain  that  our  visit  to  Greece 
iwas  most  enjoyable.  7 
We  all  had  complete  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  Greece  and  no  members  or  units 
<pf  the  military  were  in  evidence,  other 
than  a few  servicemen  on  leave.  This 
Was,  of  course,  exactly  Jhe  contraiy  to 
What  we  had  been  led  to  believe.  Also, 
there  is  no  section  of  Athens  in  which 
people  cannot  move  with  complete  safety 
any  horn*  of  the  day  or  night. 

; We  spent  1 day  on  thi  island  of  Crete 
hnd  visited  Khania  and  a NATO 
the  immediate  vicinity  Of  Khania.  We 
also  visited  Iraklion  and  the  Mir.oan 
archeological  site  immediately  south  of 
iraklion.  It  is  at  the  Minpan  archeologi- 
cal site  that  the  palace  of  the  Staos 
kjings  has  been  excavated  and  partially 
restored.  This  palace  dales  back  to  ap- 
proximately 1400  B.C.  and  is  reputed  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  modern  civilization. 

We  also  spent  some  time  visiting  the 
various  Greek  islands,  such  as  Idra  and 
Spetse,  and  we  traveled  by  hydrofoil  boat 
and  cruise  ship.  We  found  the  islands  to 
be  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  Greek 
people  use  these  islands  as  resort  and 
vacation  areas. 

i 


During  our  stay  in  Greece  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  hundreds  of  Greek 
people.  Many  of  these  people  spoke  Eng- 
lish and  we  were  even  able  to  converse 
with  Greeks  who  did  not  speak  English 
as  two  of  the  Congressmen  who  accom- 
panied us  spoke;  Greek  and  we  always  had 
some  Pan- Arcadian  Federation  members 
with  us  who  al*;o  spoke  Greek.  We  found 
the  overwhelming  opinion  to  be  that  the 
present  Greek  Government  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  for  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. The  lot  of  the  people  of  Greece  is 
steadily  improving  and  the  present  Greek 
Government  has  instituted  some  long- 
needed  reforms.  The  progress  in  Greece 
is  readily  apparent  through  the  large 
amount  of  construction  that  is  taking 
place  in  every  section  of  Greece  that  we 
visited. 

Also,  during  cur  stay  in  Greece  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  George  Popa- 
dopoulos,  Prime  Minister;  Stylianos  Pat- 
takos,  First  Deputy  Prime  Minister;  and 
Nickolas  Makartizos,  Minister  of  Econom- 
ic Coordination.  These  men  are  the  form- 
er Greek  Army  colonels  who  formed  the 
military  junta  which  took  over  the  Greek 
Government  in  L967. 

We  spent  approximately  1 y2  hours  dis- 
cussing conditions  in  Greece  with  Prime 
Minister  Popadopoulos.  From  our  frank 
discussion  with  him  we  learned  of  the 
steps  that  the  Greek  Government  is  tak- 
ing to  strengthen  Greece  and  to  main- 
tain it  as  a free  nation.  The  reforms 
which  the  Greek  Government  is  effect- 
ing are  as  follows : 

First,  a compute  reorganization  of  the 
administration  with  training  courses  to 
improve  the  ability  of  all  civil  servants; 

Second,  an  acceleration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  growth  in  Greece 
and  a better  economic  return  to  the 
farmers ; 

Third,  a more  fair  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  with  high  income  families 
and  companies  paying,  for  the  first  time, 
their  fair  share  of  taxes; 

Fourth.  Social  services  such  as  social 
insurance,  welfare,  and  medical  care  are 
now  being  provided  to  all  Greek  citizens 
with  the  same  retirement  benefits  for 
everyone.  Prior  to  this  reform,  some 
Greek  citizens  were  drawing  an  annual 
pension  of  100,000  drachmas  after  only 
contributing  one-half  of  1 percent  of 
their  salaries.  While  other  Greek  work- 
ers had  to  pay  18  percent  of  their  wages 
in  order  to  get  an  annual  pension  of  2,000 
drachmas.  Also,  hospital  units  and 
health  stations  are  being  established 
throughout  Greece.  Formerly,  the  hos- 
pitals and  health  stations  were  concen- 
trated in  the  Athens  area. 

Fifth.  The  entire  Greek  educational 
system  has  been  vastly  improved. 

Sixth.  The  debts  owed  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  all  farmers  have  been  forgiven. 

During  our  discussion  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Popadopoulos  he  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  have  free  elections  in 
Greece  at  the  earliest  practical  date.  He 
stressed  that  the  difficulties  in  Greece 
which  his  government  is  attempting  to 
overcome  developed  over  many  years  and 
had  greatly  weaker’ ed  Greece.  In  order  to 
see  that  Greece  is  maintained  as  a strong 
country  the  reforms  which  are  being  put 
into  effect  must  be  producing  results  be- 


fore free  elections  can  be  held.  Therefore, 
the  Prime  Minister  stressed  that  he  could 
not  tell  us  exactly  when  free  elections 
would  be  held  in  Greece. 

When  questioned  about  the  reports  of 
the  torture  of  some  Greek  political  pris- 
oners, the  Prime  Minister  vigorously  de- 
nied them.  I later  learned  that  Congress- 
man Roman  Pucinski  had  visited  the 
Island  of  Yaros  where  the  prisoners  were 
supposed  to  have  been  tortured  and  actu- 
ally talked  to  the  political  prisoners 
through  the  Greek  speaking  U.S.  consul. 
I checked  with  Congressman  Pucinski 
hpon  my  return  to  Washington  and 
learned  that  he  had  found  no  evidence  of 
any  torture  of  prisoners,  even  though  he 
had  talked  to  the  prisoners  himself.  Con- 
gressman Pucinski  also  informed  me 
that  the  political  prisoners  had  not  even 
been  subjected  to  any  mistreatment  at 
all. 

While  we  were  in  Athens  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  put  into  the  harbor  and  we  saw 
many  American  sailors  enjoying  the 
sights  of  Athens.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Athens  is  the  only  port  available  to 
the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Western  Medi- 
terranean as  the  Turks  will  not  permit 
our  fleet  to  use  the  Turkish  ports.  This 
points  up  the  fact  that  Greece  is  a most 
important  NATO  ally  of  this  country  and 
one  of  the  few  countries  that  we  could 
rely  on  in  that  section  of  the  world  in 
case  of  any  difficulty. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  Greece 
is  the  cradle  of  democracy.  However,  the 
Greek  Government  that  was  overthrown 
in  1967  was  anything  but  a democracy. 
Rather,  it  was  a strong  monarchy  form 
of  government. 

King  Constantine  remained  in  Greece 
under  the  administration  of  the  military 
junta  with  full  pay  and  all  other  forms 
of  remunerations  for  the  entire  royal 
family.  Just  before  the  referendum  on 
the  new  Greek  Constitution,  King  Con- 
stantine attempted  a countercoup  in  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  military  junta 
When  the  countercoup  failed,  King  Con- 
stantine and  his  family  fled  to  Rome 
where  they  are  now  living  in  self- 
imposed  exile.  The  present  Greek  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  pay  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  King  Constantine  and  his  family 
have  a standing  invitation  to  return  to 
Athens,  in  complete  safety,  at  any  time. 

Under  the  old  Greek  Constitution  the 
King  was  designated  as  “supreme  head 
of  the  state/’  He  was  commander  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  had  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  Also,  he  was  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  most  types  of  treaties  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament. 

Under  the  old  Constitution  the  King 
could  appoint  and  dismiss  his  ministers 
as  he  saw  fit,  and  the  King  could  veto 
any  law  passed  by  the  Parliament.  The 
King’s  failure  to  publish  any  such  law 
within  2 months  from  the  end  of  a par- 
liamentary session  caused  the  law  to  be- 
come null  and  void. 

The  new  Greek  Constitution  approved 
by  referendum  on  September  29,  1968, 
provides  that  the  Council  of  Ministers 
must  propose  a declaration  of  war  and 
that  the  King’s  treatyniaking  power 
can  be  limited  by  law.  The  new  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  King’s  veto  of  any 
law  passed  by  the  Parliament  may  be 
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overridden  by  a vote  of  the  majority  of 
Parliament  and  the  King  can  only  dis- 
miss his  government  if  it  does  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  Parliament. 

This  new  Constitution  also  contains 
many  other  desirable  provisions  and  can 
be  the  vehicle  through  which  Greece  will 
achieve  a truly  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Various  sections  of  the  new 
Constitution  have  already  been  placed 
into  effect  and  the  present  Greek  Gov- 
ernment is  constantly  placing  more  sec- 
tions of  the  new  Constitution  in  effect. 

Prior  to  the  takeover  of  the  Greek 
Government  by  the  present  regime,  the 
strength  of  communism  was  steadily  in- 
creasing in  Greece.  The  reforms  which 
the  present  government  is  placing  in 
effect  are  strengthening  Greece  to  a 
point  where  the  people  of  Greece  will  be 
able  to  adequately  govern  themselves  and 
have  the  ability  to  resist  outside  in- 
fluences such  as  communism. 

Prom  my  observations  in  Greece,  I am 
confident  that  these  conditions  will  be 
established  in  the  near  future  and  that 
the  Government  of  Greece  will  become 
a true  democracy. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  we  must  be  patient  with 
the  present  Greek  Government  and 
make  every  effort  to  assist  it  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  objectives. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ltjkens)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5 minutes. 

' CMr.  L.UKENS  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalb^)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ  addressed  the  Blouse. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


COLOMBIA  COLLECTING  MATERIAL 

TO  DEPEND  ITS  INTERESTS  IN 

PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  information 
of  unquestionable  reliability  has  been  re- 
ceived that  the  Colombian  Government 
has  been,  and  still  is,  collecting  authori- 
tative books  and  documents  relating  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  including  statements 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Diplomats 
from  other  Latin  American  countries 
consider  that  this  development  is  highly 
significant. 

In  the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  of 
1914-22  Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the 
isthmus  before  the  Panama  Revolution 
of  1903,  recognized  that  the  title  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Railroad,  is  vested 
‘‘entirely  and  absolutely”  in  the  United 
States  of  America  without  any  encum- 
brances or  indemnities  whatsoever.  The 
United  States,  in  return,  granted  in  this 
treaty  Important  lights  to  Colombia,  in- 


cluding toll-free  transit  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  Colombian  “troops,  materials 
of  war,  and  ships  of  war,”  and  the  use  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  in  the  event  of  in- 
terruption of  ship  transit. 

In  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  following  the  1964 
Panamanian  mob  attacks  on  the  Canal 
Zone  for  three  recently  proposed  new 
canal  treaties,  which  vyere  never  signed, 
the  negotiators  completely  ignored  the 
treaty  rights  of  Colombia  and  that  coun- 
try has  protested  that  it  would  defend 
its  rights.  Also  the  treaty  interests  of 
Great  Britain  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  were  similarly  disregarded.  These 
are  among  the  factors  that  led  more 
than  100  Members  of  this  body  in  the 
present  session  to  introduce  identical 
resolutions  opposing  any  surrender  by 
the  United  States  of  its  sovereign  rights 
over  the  Panama  Canal  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  to  any  international  organiza- 
tion— House  Resolution  592,  593,  594,  and 
so  forth. 

In  connection  with  the  ignoring  of 
U.S.  treaty  obligations,  it  is  important 
to  know  that  the  Panama  Canal  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1950 — Public  Law  841, 
81st  Congress — included  in  section  12, 
subparagraph  412(d)  the  following: 

The  levy  of  tolls  Is  subject,  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  1 of  Article  III  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  concluded  on  November  18, 
1901,  of  Articles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  Panama  concluded 
on  November  18,  1903,  and  of  Article  I of  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  proclaimed 
on  March  30,  1922. 

In  view  of  the  facts  previously  enu- 
merated, it  is  clear  that  Colombia  is  pre- 
paring to  defend  its  vital  interests  in  the 
Panama  Canal  that  were  ignored  in  the 
recent  treaty  negotiations  with  Panama 
and,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  enter  the 
controversy. 

The  facts  also  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance for  the  United  States,  in  all  its 
actions  concerning  the  Panama  Canal, 
to  be  legally  correct  and  not  to  ignore 
or  disregard  the  vital  treaty  rights  of 
other  nations  or  of  interoceanic  com- 
merce. Anyone  who  thinks  that  Colom- 
bia will  surrender  its  treaty  rights  as 
regards  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
is  a “babe  in  treaty  land.” 

Because  the  terms  of  the  Thomson- 
Urrutia  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  and  the  obligations 
of  our  country  thereunder  are  not  as  well 
known  as  the  provisions  of  the  other  two 
canal  treaties,  I quote  the  full  text  of 
the  treaty  with  Colombia,  together  with 
the  notice  of  its  publication  and  proto- 
col of  exchange,  as  follows: 

[Treaty  series.  No.  661] 

Treaty  Between  the  United  States  and  Co- 
lombia : Settlement  op  Differences 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  a Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, for  the  settlement  of  their  differences 
arising  out  of  the  events  which  took  place  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  November,  1903, 
was  concluded  by  their  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Bogota  on  the  sixth  day  of  April 
in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 


fourteen,  which  Treaty,  in  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  and  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  word  for  word 
as  follows : 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the 
settlement  of  their  differences  arising  out  of 
the  events  which  took  place  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  in  November  1903. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  being  desirous  to  remove 
all  the  misunderstandings  growing  out  of  the 
political  events  in  Panama  in  November  1903; 
to  restore  the  cordial  friendship  that  former- 
ly characterized  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  also  to  define  and  regu- 
late their  rights  and  interests  in  respect  of 
the  interoceanic  canal  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  constructed 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  have  resolved 
for  this  purpose  to  conclude  a Treaty  and 
have  accordingly  appointed  as  their  Pleni- 
potentiaries: 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Thaddeus  Austin  Thom- 
son, Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
tq  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lojnbia;  and 

, His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  Francisoo  Jose  Urrutia, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Marco  Fidel  Sua- 
rez, First  Designate  to  exercise  the  Executive 
Power;  Nicol&s  Esguerra,  Ex-Minister  of  State; 
Jose  Maria  Gonz&lez  Valencia,  Senator;  Ra- 
fael Uribe  Uribe,  Senator;  and  Antonio  Jose 
Uribe,  President  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

Who,  after  communicating  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  which  were 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following : 

Article  I 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  enjoy  the 
following  rights  in  respect  to  the  interoceanic 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Railway,  the  title 
to  which  is  now  vested  entirely  and  absolute- 
ly in  the  United  States  of  America,  without 
any  incumbrances  or  indemnities  whatever. 

1.  — The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  at 
liberty  at  all  times  to  transport  through  the 
interoceanic  Canal  its  troops,  materials  of 
war  and  ships  of  war,  without  paying  any 
charges  to  the  United  States. 

2.  — The  products  of  the  soil  and  industry 
of  Colombia  passing  through  the  Canal,  as 
well  as  the  Colombian  mails,  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  charge  or  duty  other  than  those  to 
which  the  products  and  mails  of  the  United 
States  may  be  subject.  The  products  of  the 
soil  and  industry  of  Colombia,  such  as  cattle, 
salt  and  provisions,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  likewise  in  the  island 
and  mainland  occupied  or  which  may  be 
occupied  by  the  United  States  as  auxiliary 
and  accessory  thereto,  without  paying  other 
duties  or  charges  than  those  payable  by  sim- 
ilar products  of  the  United  States. 

3.  — Colombian  citizens  crossing  the  Canal 
Zone  shall,  upon  production  of  proper  proof 
of  their  nationality,  be  exempt  from  every 
toll,  tax  or  duty  to  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  not  subject. 

4.  — Whenever  traffic  by  the  Canal  Is  inter- 
rupted or  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  for 
any  other  reason  to  use  the  railway,  the 
troops,  materials  of  war,  products  and  malls 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  as  above  men- 
tioned, shall,  be  transported  on  the  Railway 
between  Ancon  and  Cristobal  or  on  any  other 
Railway  substituted  therefor,  paying  only  the 
same  charges  and  duties  as  are  imposed  upon 
the  troops,  materials  of  war,  products  and 
malls  of  the  United  States.  The  officers,  agents 
and  employees  of  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia shall,  upon  production  of  proper  proof 
of  their  official  character  or  their  employ- 
ment, also  be  entitled  to  passage  on  the  said 
Railway  on  the  same  terms  as  officers,  agents 
and  emloyees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 
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5. — Coal,  petrol eureflncl  sea  salt,  being  the 
products  of  Colombia^  for  Colombian  con- 
Koraption  passing  from,  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Colombia  to  any  Colcfibian  port; on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  vice-^fersa,  shall,  whenever 
traffic  by  the  canal  isjfnterrupted,  be  trans- 
ported over  the  afore^Ud  Railway- free  of  any 
charge  except  the  actuSl  cost  of  handling  and 
transportation,  whlchTshall  not  ih  any  case 
exceed  one  half  of  ^|he  ordinary  freight 
enlarges  levied  upon  sjfjkiJar  products  of  the 
United  States  passinjofrer  the  Railway  and 
in  transit  from  one  fpft  to  another  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  i l 1 

The  Government  oQhe  Unitec(  states  of 
America  agrees  to  paj^at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  RepubliCof  Colombia  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  millioiQiollars , gojd.  United 
States  money,  as  follows ; The  stimv  of  five 
million  dollars  shall  paid  ^ifehin  six 
months  after  the  exclllnge  of  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty,*t.iid  reekqfiihg  Iromy 
the  date  of  that  payffent,  the  remaining 
twenty  million  dollar  swb  all  be  pa|d,  in  fou 
annual  installments  tSPhve  million  dollars 
each.  3 * ' 

Article  III 

The  Republic  of  Coklflbla  recogfiizes  Pan- 
ama as  an  independent jjation  and  ,t  tkingN 
a basis  the  Colombian  Ta  w of  Junp  .9,  185u 
agrees  that  the  boundaL^shall  be  the  follow- 
ing: From  Cape  TiburdEL  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Ml  el  and  following  the 
mountain  chain  by  the^pge  of  Gandi  to  the 
Sierra  de  Chugargun  aim  that  of  Mali  going 
down  by  the  ridges  of  IJJjpie  to  the  heights 
of  Aspave  and  from  theqjge  to  a poifit  on  the 
Pacific  half  way  betwegi  Cocalito!  and  La 
Ardita. 

Tn.  consideration  of 
Government  of  the  Uni] 
mediately  after  the  exch_ 
tions  of  the  present  Trea 
sary  steps  in  order  to  0b[ 
eminent  of  Panama  the^ 

accredited  agent  to  nejfcate  and  

with  the  Government  hftJolombia  i Treaty 
of  Peace  and  Frlendsh ip , lj3 ill  a view  to  bring 
about  both  the  establishfficiit  of  regular  dip- 
lomatic relations  betwHsh  Colombia  and 
Panama  and  the  adjustmSu,  of  all  questions 
of  pecuniary  liability  a|f*between  -|hje  two 
countries,  in  accordant  with  recognized 
principles  of  law  and  precedents.  1 
Article  IV  \ 

The  present  Treaty  shfi  be  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  High  Compacting  Parties  in 
conformity  with  their  pBective  lafe  and 
I the  ratifications  thereof  Sail  be  exchanged 
in  the  city  of  Bogota,  djjsoon.  as  i|iay  be 
{possible.  ;JJ.  , i 

i In  faith,  whereof,  thetjaid  Plenjjpoten- 
Jti aries  have  signed  the  jjesent  Treaty  in 
duplicate  nad  have  herdltito  affixed  their 
respective  seals.  Jjf  ‘ 

Done  at  the  city  of  Boj^a,  the  sixth  day 
jof  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nifi^teen 
hundred  and  fourteen.  ~ 

Titaddeus  AuSriv  Thom^ok, 
Francisco  Jofli  Urrutia, 

Marco  Fidel  Suarez. 

Nicolas  Esgtjerra. 

Jose  M.  GonSEIlez  Valencia. 
U-Ai'AEL  Uribe  Uruie. 

Antonio  Jos£  Ufa  be. 

| And  whereas  the  advice  jQjd  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  State®  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  said  Treaty  wagT  given  alsc 
tjhe  “understanding,  to  be  made  a 
sjuch  treaty  and  ratification,  that  th 
\jisions  of  section  T of  Artfc 
granting  to  the  Republic  ] 
passage  through  the  Fancy 
troops,  materials  of  war  a 
shall  not  apply  in  case  of  gar  betwe 
Republic  of  Colombia  and  ah  y other  ioun- 

...  = j j 

And  whereas  the  said  Tr§$ty  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  and  the  above  recited  uhdcr- 


recogniticm*  the 
jft  States  win*  im- 
age of  the  ratifica- 
Cy,  take  thjeneces- 
%in  from  Iffie  Gov- 
jespatch  o|  p duly 
qoficlude 


I of  th< 
Colomb: 
i Canal 
ships  ( 


standing  of  the  Senate  made  a part  of  such 
Treaty  have  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts, 
and  the  ratifications  of  the  two  Governments 
were  exchanged  at  Bogota  on  the  first  day  of 
March;  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty- two; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Warren 
G.  Harding,  P:"esident  of  the  JJnited  States 
of  America,  have  caused>B^^i5^T^eaty,  as 
amendid,  and  the  smd^^clerstanding7>iiade 
a part  thereof,  tobemade  public,  to  the  e^d 
that  the  same  ^»nd  every  article  and  clausk 
thereo^may  Jfc  observed  and  fulfilled  with' 
good  faith  By  the  United  States  and  the  cit- 
izens tlleafcf . 

In  Tsjrfimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
Stat§e  & be  affixed. 

J&t  the  city  of  Washington,  this  thir- 
tigih  day  of  iiswrch,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
thOBsand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
id  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
rof  America  the  one  hundred,  and  forty-sixth. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Protocol  op  Exchange 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  having 
met  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  r.rreaty  signed  at  Bogota,  on 
£,  1914,  be  tween  the  United  States  of 
AmeJhK^and  Colombia,  providing  for  the 
settleme2tr>i^fferences  arising  out  of  the 

events  Which  lrtJ^  1 th T/g thmus  of 

Panama..in  November,  1903,  andtTie^tifl ca- 
tions of  the  Treaty  aforesaid  having'-ia^en 
carefully  compared  and  found  exactly  col;  x 
formaBI Q_eaciL-_o ther , the  exchange  tooks 
place  this  day  ir..  the  usual  form. 

With  reference  to  this  exchange  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  incorporated  in  the  pres- 
ent Protocol  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received:, 

1.  In  conformity  with  the  final  Resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  giving 
its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
in  queatlfgi*  the  stipulation  contained  in  the 
first  clause  of  Article  one  by  which  there  is 
ceded  to  jjie  Republic  of  Colombia  free  pas- 
sage of  its  troops,  materials  of  war  and  ships 
of  war  through  the  Panama  Canal,  shall 
not  be  applicable  in  case  of  a state  of  war 
between  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  any 
other  country. 

2*  The  said  final  Resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  signifies,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  in  effect  stated  in  the  noj, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Colombian 
tion  im Washington  on  the  3rd  day  (^'Octo- 
ber, 1921,  that  the  Republic  of  Colombia  will 
not  have  the  right  of  passage,  free  of  tolls, 
for  its  troops,  materials  of  war  and  ships  of 
war,  in  case  of  war  between  Colombia  and 
some  othe&  country,  and  consequently,  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  will  be  placed,  when  at 
war  with  another  country,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  any  other  nation  under  similar  condi- 
tions, as  provided  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  concluded  jn  1901;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Republic  of  Colombia  will  not  by 
operation  of  the  declaration  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  above  mentioned,  be  placed 
under  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
tlie  other  belligerent  or  belligerents,  in  the 
Panama  Canals  in  case  of  war  between  Co- 
lombia and.,  some  other  nation  or  nations. 
With  this  understanding  the  said  Resolu- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  Colombian 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  dispositions 
contained  in  Article  two  of  Law  fifty-six  of 
1921,  “by  which  l£  modified  Law  number 
fourteen  of  1914”  approving  the  Treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  they  have  signed  the 
present  Protocol  of  Exchange  and  have  af- 
fixed their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  Bogota,  the  first  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

Hoffman  Philf. 

Antonio  Josfi  Uribe. 


INVALIDATE  INCREASE  IN 
AIK  FARES 

(Mr..  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  31  of 
my  colleague*  and  I asked  a Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  to  invalidate  the  in- 
crease in  air  lares  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  recently  permitted  all  do- 
mestic ait  lines  to  put  into  effect. 

In  a petition  and  legal  memorandum 
filed  with  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  DistricLfif  Columbia,  we  said  that 
the  Civg  Aeronautics  Board  had  acted 
jbnpropef  ly  and  illegally  in  approving  the 
fare  increases.  We  had  earlier  unsuccess- 
fuliy, petitioned  the  CAB  not  to  grant  the 
fare  increases,,  but  instead  to  hold  an 
adequatehearing  to  determine  what  were 
the  actual  needs  of  the  airline  industry. 

Our  motion  fc&day  Asked  that  immedi- 
ate filieUbe  granted  by  the  court  to  pre- 
vent Irreparable  injury  to  the  traveling 
public  by  continuation  of  the  higher 
fares.  Specifically,  we  asked  the  court  to 
enter  a preliminary  order  to  protect  the 
public  while  the  court  decides  the  appeal 
which  we  are  taking  from  the  CAB  ac- 
tion. 

The  preliminary  order  requested  that: 

The  court  order  the  CAB  to  reinstate 
the  airline  fares  that  had  prevailed  prior 
}0  the  recent  increase; 

alternatively,  the  court  enter  a pro- 
tefrUve  order  requiring  the  airlines  to 
make  prompt  refunds  to  passengers  rf 
all  ov|r charges,  should  the  court  subs*  - 


quent- 
illegal; 

Or,  as 
cide  the 
ah  exped: 

The 
was 


ad  that  the  present  fares  are 

nal  alternative,  the  court  de- 
allenge  to  the  CAB's  order  on 
3d  schedule. 

-tion  filed  with  the  court  today 
■mpanied  by  a 100-page  memo- 


randum, prepared  by  our  counsel,  detail- 
ing yttie  legal  arguments  in  support  of 
tiyf  requests.  We  asked  that  the  court 
?ar  oral  argument  on  the  motion  on 
'an  expedited  basis. 

My  colleagues  who  filed  this  motion  are 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Thomas  L. 
Ashley,  Walter  S.  Baring,  George  E. 
Brown,  Jrm  Phillip  Burton,  Daniel  E. 
Buttgnt  Jeffery  Cohelan,  James  C.  Cor- 
man,  John  D.  Dingell,  Don  Edwards, 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Chet  Holifield,  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  Joseph  M.  McDade, 
John  McFall,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
GeqbgeJP.  Miller,  Joseph  G.  Minnish, 
Patsy  X Mink,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Thomas 
M.  Rees,  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Edward 
R.  Roybal,  Bernie  Sisk,  Charles  M. 
Teague,  John  Tunney,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin*  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  and  myself . 

The  motion  and  supporting  material 
which  we  filed  follow: 

[In  the  UJ5.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
v erf  Columbia  Circuit] 

John"  E.  Moss,  lt  al„  petitioners,  v.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  ^Respondent — No. 
23,627 

Memorandum  and  support  of  petitioners' 
.mbit on  rfor  interlocutory  relief 
'$■  iiBLE  of* CONTENTS 
I.  Issues  presented. 

A.  The  Issues, 
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also  to  build  and  man  21st  century  space  and. 
outer  planetary  stations  and  underseas  col- 
onies on  the  ocean  floor? 

THE  REAL  LAG 

Paster  than  automation  eliminates  some 
jobs,  the  development  of  science  and  tech- 
nology creates  new  ones.  The  employment 
‘ lag ” is  in  trained  people,  not  available  jobs. 

As  all  this  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, there  is  a change  even  in  the  New  York 
City  educational  attitude.  On  May  29,  1969, 
the  New  York  Times  headlined.  “Dispute  Over 
Vocational  Schools  Here  Revived/*  pointed 
out  that  city  vocational  schools  “have  been 
largely  free  of  the  student  unrest  that  has 
troubled  many  academic  schools,”  and  went 
on  to  say  that  many  youths  in  the  vocational 
schools  “are  quick  to  express  their  satisfac- 
tion.” 

This  student  satisfaction  in  all  vocational 
and  technical  schools  is  being  expressed  in 
most  graduates*  sincere  desire  to  go  on  to 
higher  education  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
work.  It  is  very  difficult  to  stifle  the  eagerness 
to  learn  of  a young  person  studying  a sub- 
ject of  genuine  interest  well  suited  to  his  or 
her  individual  abilities.  Very  often,  along 
with  students’  progress  in  manual  or  artistic 
skills  there  is  born  a keen  desire  for  more 
academic  achievement. 

Since  99  per  cent  of  young  Americans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  are  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  it  is  there 
that  they  should  be  able  to  find  opportunities 
rescuing  them  from  the  variables  and  early 
vicissitudes  of  home  environment.  Children 
are  not  of  one  mold  and  they  must  not  be 
oast,  into  a school  system  of  one  mold. 

The  Founding  Fathers  who  drafted  our 
Educational  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  mid-19th 
century  and  created  the  land-grant  colleges 
were  aware  of  tills  truth  when  they  revolu- 
tionized higher  education  in  America.  Now  in 
1969,  we  must  have  Founding  Fathers  with 
courage  and  foresight  enough  to  revolution- 
ize the  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
adapting  it  to  the  children’s  real  needs  and 
freeing  it  from  the  fetters  of  academic  Intel- 
lectual snobbery  and  the  dictates  of  an  aca- 
demic hierarchy  and  bureaucracy. 

WE  NEED  NEW  “IMMORTAL  ACT” 

In  1962,  Allan  Nevirus,  historian  for  the 
Olvil  War  Centennial  Commission,  wrote  a 
paper  on  “The  Origins  of  the  Land- Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities,  a Brief  Ac- 
count of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  Its  Re- 
sults.” Nevins  began  thus : 

“It  was  an  immortal  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  higher  education  in  America  and  the 
world  when,  on  July  2,  1862,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln lifted  his  pen  and  signed  the  College 
Land-Grant  Act,  of  which  Justin  S.  Morrill  of 
Vermont  was  the  principal  author.” 

In  1862,  when  Morrill  was  asked  why  he 
had  led  the  fight  for  the  Act  that  bears  his 
name,  he  replied,  “Being  myself  the  son  of  a 
hardflsted  blacksmith  . . . who  felt  his  own 
deprivation  of  schools  (never  having  spent 
but  six  weeks  inside  of  a sohoolhouse) , I 
oould  not  overlook  mechanics  in  any  measure 
intended  to  aid  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
procurement  of  an  education  that  might 
exalt  their  usefulness.” 

Now  in  our  century,  which  is  so  full  of  good 
hope  even  while  it  manifests  so  many  human 
disappointments  and  fears,  can  we  deny  a 
majority  of  our  youth  the  opportunity  to 
procure  an  education  exalting  their  useful- 
ness to  themselves  and  to  the  society  in 
which  they  live? 

Webster’s  Dictionary  defines  the  verb  “to 
exalt”  a«  “to  raise  high;  elevate,  raise  in  rank, 
power,  or  character;  to  elevate  by  praise  or 
in  estimation.” 

In  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  exalted  Ameri- 
can higher  education  by  making  irt  wider  and 
better  suited  to  the  individual  talents  and 
needs  of  the  people.  Let  us  hope  that  by  1972, 
another  American  President  will  have  lifted 


his  pen  to  exalt  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  by  making  It  wider,  by 
granting  to  vooational/tedhnical  schools  both 
status  and  funds  equal  to  those  of  academic 
schools,  by  according  to  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  teachers  with  practical 
know-how  the  same  degree  of  prestige  en- 
joyed by  academic  teachers,  and  thus  creat- 
ing a 20th  century  education  Bill  of  Rights 
for  all  of  American’s  children. 


CRITICISM  A TWO-WAY  STREET 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I would 
not  want  to  live  in  a country  where 
officeholders  could  not  be  criticized.  It 
is  a two-way  street,  however.  Unless 
officeholders  can  criticize  the  press,  the 
public  is  deprived  of  a full  discussion  on 
the  issues. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled “Pair  Exchange/'  published  in  the 
Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Daily  News  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fair  Exchange 

Even  before  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew 
provided  some  “equal  time”  criticism  for 
newspapers  after  dealing  with  the  TV  net- 
works, a prominent  editor  rose  to  claim  that 
the  Nixon  administration  was  trying  to 
muzzle  the  media. 

But  when  Spiro  says  that’s  not  true,  and 
Herb  Klein  and  other  administration 
spokesmen  chime  in,  we  do  not  allow  our 
traditionally  skeptical  newspaper  nature  to 
disbelieve  them.  Many  in  private  and  public 
life  would  like  to  Influence  the  news,  to 
change  it,  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  a 
particular  point  of  view,  but  there  are  few 
Americans  with  a dangerous  disregard  for 
the  value  of  a free  press. 

Norman  Isaacs,  the  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
and  also  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  accused  the  adminis- 
tration of  undertaking  a campaign  for 
“some  sort  of  covert  control”  of  both  news- 
papers and  broadcast  stations.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate reaction  when  critics  of  the  media 
arise. 

They  are  put  in  the  position  of  attacking 
a free  press,  rather  than  criticizing  what  the 
free  press  does  occasionally  that  one  thinks 
is  wrong. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  made  it  clear  he  believes 
in  no  censorship,  no  control;  but  he  wants 
to  criticize  the  press  Just  as  it  criticizes 
politicians.  That  ought  to  be  fair  enough. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ADOPTION 
OF  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TION ON  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  11,  1948,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  Genocide 
during  its  Paris  session. 

The  text  of  the  convention  confirms 
that  genocide  is  a crime  under  interna- 
tional law,  whether  committed  in  time 
of  peace  or  war.  Of  even  greater  impor- 
tance, the  convention  states  that  all  per- 
sons committing  genocide  shall  be  pun- 
ished, be  they  constitutionally  responsi- 
ble officials,  or  private  individuals. 
Though  genocidal  crimes  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  political  crimes,  those 
guilty  will  be  subject  to  the  rulings  of 
their  competent  national  court,  or,  if 


possible,  an  international  penal  tri- 
bunal. 

Over  70  nations  have  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention  since  1948.  The 
United  States  has  not. 

On  June  16,  1949,  the  convention  out- 
lawing genocide  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Truman.  Public 
hearings  on  the  convention  were  held  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  1950.  Although  the 
subcommittee  reported  favorably  on  the 
convention,  it  became  stalled  in  full  com- 
mittee and  remained  on  the  table  at  the 
time  the  81st  Congress  adjourned. 

On  this  day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, I once  again  ask  this  Chamber  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  matter. 
How  can  it  be  that  this  Nation,  which  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  life  and 
liberty  for  all,  not  think  it  scandalous 
that  we  have  not  affirmed  this  principle 
for  all  peoples  throughout  the  world?  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  immediately  consider 
and  move  toward  ratification  of  this 
convention. 


THE  DICTATORIAL  JUNTA  IN 
GREECE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  our  tragic 
involvement  In  Vietnam  and  such  ex- 
plosive events  as  those  taking  place  in 
the  Middle  East  overshadow  develop- 
ments of  great  significance  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  One  such  area  is  Greece, 
where  a dictatorial  junta  continues  to 
rule  that  brave  and  freedom-loving 
people. 

A few  days  ago,  I was  visited  by  the 
former  Greek  Minister,  Mr.  Constantine 
Mitsotakis,  one  of  the  best-known  per- 
sonalities in  the  postwar  history  of 
Greece.  Today  he  is  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle to  restore  parliamentary  democracy 
in  his  native  land.  A resistance  fighter 
against  the  Germans  in  World  War  II, 
Constantine  Mitsotakis  was  first  elected 
M.P.  for  Chania  at  the  age  of  28.  From 
then  on  he  was  continuously  elected  for 
the  Centre  Party.  He  has  served  in  the 
Papandreou  government  as  Economic 
Minister  in  1965  and  1966.  After  the 
colonels’  coup,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, but  succeeded  in  escaping  in 
1968  and  is  living  outside  Greece. 

In  our  discussion,  Mr.  Mitsotakis  em- 
phasized several  points  which  he  con- 
siders of  particular  significance  concern- 
ing the  situation  in  Greece  today — points 
which  I feel  it  is  important  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  understand. 

First.  Perhaps  of  major  concern,  Con- 
stantine Mitsotakis  believes  that  the  next 
few  months — possibly  3— present  the  last 
opportunity  for  a restoration  of  a demo- 
cratic government  in  Greece  without  a 
bloodbath.  Moreover,  he  is  certain  that, 
given  the  history  and  character  of  the 
Greek  people/a  future  attempt  will  be 
made  to  force  out  the  colonels'  govern- 
ment even  if  that  means  a bloody  revolu- 
tion. 

Second.  Also,  he  considers  the  present 
attitude  of  the  United  States  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  main- 
taining the  junta  in  office.  Even  the 
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forfe  to  keep  students  in  school,  25  per  cent 
are|  high  school  drop-outs.  Furthermore,  ap- 
proximately two- thirds  do  not  go  on  to*  col- 
lege yet  their  education  is  directed  at  col- 
lege entrance. 

Worse,  of  the  third  who  da  go  to  a four- 
yeajr  college,  only  half  remain  Ihcre  and  ea..  n 
a degree.  The  other  half  drofia  out,  mainly 
in  the  first  and  second  years.  And  so  the 
following  comparison  can  be  "made. 

Ii{i  1861,  American  higher  education  was 
geared  to  the  real  needs  of  only  two  per  cent 
of  youth;  in  1969,  American  elementary  and 
secondary  education  is  geared  to  the  needs 
of  fjhout  15  per  cent  of  American  youth. 

FULFILLMENT  MAKES  FOg  CLAIM 
Itj  Is  interesting  to  note  that  by  far  the 
biggest  number  of  college  drogduts  is  in  }he 
liberal  arts  and  social  sciences*  not  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  Also,  the  acute  social  un- 
rest in  colleges  occurs  mainly  among  stu- 
dents in  the  arts  and  social  sciences,  not  in 
the  jprofessions. 

Ip  cities,  almost  all  social  uhrest  has  been 
amo|ng  students  In  academic  high  schools 
and  i colleges.  The  vocational  and  technical 
schools  have  been  virtually  free  of  it 
Oh  October  18,  1968,  the  London  Sunday 
Times  reported  in  an  article  jp.  tilled  “The 
Detonators”  that  all  recent  student  rebellions 
in  England  had  occurred  in  the  academic  cql 
legesj;  none  in  the  technical  and  vocational 
institutions.  Everywhere,  students  are  cry- 
ing <}>ut  for  “relevance”  in  education. 

Is  i the  calm  in  vocational  find  technical 
schools  due  to  students’  Inferiog  intelligence, 
or  is!  it  due  to  their  receiving  the  kind  e? 
education  that  fulfills  their  individual  needs 
enables  them  to  display  their  individual  ap- 
titudes, and  furnishes  them  with  definite 
practical  goal?  __  > 

FULFILLMENT  MAKES  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mahy  theories  are  being  advanced  about 
the  relative  intelligence  of  c&lldren  and 
about  the  influnece  of  environment  and 
heredity  on  their  Intelligence.  theories 

are  mainly  guesswork;  most  of  Jhe  same  no- 
tions! were  advanced  during  the  1860’s  in 
a^ainst  th©  Land- Gran  l Colleges 
A.C^'  ^ was  thought  that  only  upper 

class  ^gentlemen' ’ were  mentally  and  moral- 
ly fi_A.f°r  a hl&her  education.  It  also  was 
thought  that  only  the  “higher  subjects”  of 
classical  studies  were  fit  for  scholarly  de- 
grees Agricuture,  mechanics,  science  and 
industry  were  considered  to  b*  lower  sub- 
jects pf  study  fit  only  for  lesser  in  lei lects. 

Few,  Americans  today  are  aware  that  the 
great  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  example,  is  a land-grant  college. 

In  1931,  when  eminent  American  scholars 
assembled  at  the  45th  Annual  Convention 
of  th^  Association  of  Land-Qr«r>t  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  Chicago,  Dr.  W J Kerr 

“Progress  today  is  based  on  Science 
The  science  first  taught  in  the  land-grant 
coHegds  was  of  the  most  objective  and  prac- 
tical kind.  These  early  beginnings  led  to  larg- 
er and  more  intensified  applications  of 
science,  producing  cumulative  results,  which 
in  turd  gave  fresh  momentum  to  the  move- 
ment,” fr 

The  “practical  science”  in  agriculture,  pur-; 
sued  fifst  at  our  land-grant  colleSlfs,  is* what 
led  to  the  abundance  of  our  prese&t  day  agri- 
culture, which  enables  us  to  avidd  famine 
and  feed  half  the  world.  Moreover,  it  was 
academic  freedom  at  land-grant  colleges  that 
enabled  individual  scientists  to  Stake  great 
discoveries  and  put  them  to  gooffuse  under 
our  fr^e  enterprise  system. 

we  see  that  our  nation  y&s  blessed 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  gifted 
young  people  who  pursued  higher  education 
at  popr  boy”  or  “cow”  colleges.  They  en- 
riched hot  only  America  but  the  entire  world. 
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REASON  FOR  DROPOUTS 

When  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  celebrated  his 
93rd  birthday  in  1927,  he  said,  “When  I grad- 
uated from  college,  it  was  either  the  law,  the 
ministry  or  medicine  for  the  graduate.  To- 
day there  are  3,000  occupations  upon  to  the 
college  graduate.” 

Now  in  1969  there  are  many  more  than 
3,000  occupations  open  to  trained  young  peo- 
ple at  the  age  of  18.  But  88  per  cent  of  them 
are  untrained  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  any  occupation  except  pursuit  of 
an  academic  education  which  two-thirds  do 
not  pursue  because  they  do  not  “wish  to, 
or  cannot  afford  to,  or  are  not  mentally  able 

Obviously,  our  elementary  and  secondary 
public  education  system  is  out-of-kttter  with 
most  young  people’s  csillings,  needs  and  de- 
sires. Obviously,  that  is  why  at  least  25  per 
cent  drop  out  of  high  school.  That  is  a very 
high  rate,  one  that  our  nation  cannot  af- 
ford. After  all,  if  any  business  in  America  lost 
25  per  cent  of  its  customers  it  would  go 
broke. 

Nevertheless,  today,  as.  we  move  Into  the 
1970’s,  all  classes  of  our  citizenry,  as  in 
the  1850’s,  am^dontribu  ting  to  an  education 
system  "sepdrely  entrenched  in  both  public 
and  private  support  that  has  no  relation  to 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  objec- 
tive^/of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.” 

SPUTNIK  SCARE 

r Our  misfit  public  school  system  w as  snob- 
/ bish  and  undemocratic  enough  in  the  early 
195Q’s  to  guarantee  a future  social  upheaval 
m our  nation;  but  in  1957  it  was  made  in- 
finitely worse  when  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  Sputnik  into  space.  Hysterical  over 
what  was  supposed  to  l>e  Soviet  superiority 

■ition,  many  of  our  na- 
ked. on  what  might  be 
it  ion  of  American  pub- 
liately,  there  arose  the 
□y  and  girl  should  go  to 
our  nation  could  meet 
hyslcists  and  other  ad- 
vanced scientists.  S 

MEANWHILE,  ON^ARTH 

This  Sputnikization  took^W  at  a time 
when  masses  of  our  agrioulturarwrorkers  left 
newly  automated  farms  in  the  South,  and 
flocked  North  to  the  cities  to  finA  employ- 
ment. A large  percentage  of  these  fate  work- 
ers were  Negroes  who  spoke  a dlalCt,  had 
little  basic  education,  and  suffered 
the  handicaps  of  new  emigres  plus  tj 
lems  of  ethnic  differences  and  polit 
advantages.  At  the  same  time,  in  mai 
communities,  there  was  an  influx  of 
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*om  all 
prob- 
lI  dis- 
urban 

— - vx  jdp&nish- 

ap caking  emigres  from  Puerto  Jftico  and 
Mexico.  What- the  new  :3iinorltVgrGups  in 
cities  most  needfe-was  to  be- 

“me  economically  self-sustaining.  What 
they  received  in  public  school  was  imprac- 
tical  coilege-oriented  academic  training. 
AndI^hetlaw  forced  them  t0  remain  impris- 
©ned  in  the  academic  schools  until  the  age  of 
16  in  37  states,  17  and  l£  in  the  others 
As  captives,  the  children  of  the  new 
ermgres  became  saddest  victims  of  a misfit 
The  dropout  rate  soared;  so 
did  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  rates. 

Simultaneously,  there  occurred  a wave  of 
+i?t?lle2,tlUal  and  emotional  sentimentality 
ttiat  affirmed  civil  rights  by  pretending  all 
oandren  are  alike  except  for  differences  in 
environment.  Though  no  two  blades  of  grass 
or  petals  on  a rose  are  alike,  it  was  preached 
and  propagandized  that  all  children  could  be 
taught  in  school,  willy-nilly,  to  pass  college 
entrance  exams  and  go  on  to  a higher  aca- 
demic  education.  6 

Because  elementary  and.  secondary  public 
education  in  our  big  cities  is  largely  irrele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  at  least  85  |er  cent  of 
urban  youth,  there  has  arisen  a social  situa- 


tion that  threatens  to  bring  the  nation 
down.  Our  cities  are  rife  with  violence  most- 
ly brought  on  by  the  frustrations  of  rootless 
goal-iess,  untrained  young  people  easily  mis- 
led by  agitators. 

The  social,  economic  and  intellectual  pres- 
sures being  exerted  on  masses  of  young  people 
In  overcrowded  urban  schools  to  acquire  a 
college  education  are  cruel  and  undemo- 
cratic in  the  extreme.  Literally,  they  cannot 
take  it.  Dr.  T.  Campbell  Goodwin,  pediatri- 
cian and  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Chil- 
dren’s Services  in  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene,  says  that  today 
state  mental  institutions  are  crowded  with 
children  falsely  labeled  as  “retarded**  or 
“problem  oases.” 

On  August  9,  1967,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  said  in  an  editorial: 

“What’s  wrong  with  a good  vocational  edu- 
cation and  a technical  high  school  diploma? 
Why  should  it  be  considered,  as  it  so  often 
is,  inferior  to  a college  preparatory  course? 

“A  survey  made  by  an  Ohio  educator  in 
his  state  found  75  per  cent  of  parents  and 
students  desiring  vocational  education  in  the 
schools. 

“Throughout  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  other  industrialized  countries,  voca- 
tional education  has  long  been  a stepchild. 
Only  the  academic  curriculum  has  had  pres- 
tige. The  boy  (or  girl)  who  turns  away  from 
college  to  train  for  a Job  too  often  loses 
status  in  the  eyes  of  his  teachers  and  com- 
panions. The  high  school  which  boasts  of 
the  high  proportion  of  its  graduates  going  to 
college  is  disappointed  in  him. 

“The  time  has  come  to  wipe  out  these 
snobberies.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  provide 
much  better  vocational  education  than  is 
now  offered.” 

Yet,  on  December  5,  1967,  the  New  York 
Post  reported,  “The  Board  of  Education  to- 
day imposed  the  death  sentence  on  most  of 
the  city’s  [New  York  City’s]  vocational 
schools.  The  action,  part  of  a change-over 
to  four-year  comprehensive  (academic  plus 
vocational)  high  schools,  ends  two  years  of 
bitter  debate  within  the  school  system.  . . 
[Schools  Superintendent]  Donovan  last 
spring  urged  the  board  to  drop  plans  for  a 
single  system  of  comprehensive  schools  on 
grounds  that  they  posed  ‘major  difficulties*  in 
terms  of  facilities,  programs,  equipment  and 
personnel.  The  board,  overruling  Donovan’s 
arguments  and  earlier  threats  of  rebellion 
from  principals’  associations,  said  today  that 
its  24  ‘multi-trade’  vocational  schools,  hous- 
ing 33,000  students,  would  be  phased  out  or 
converted  . . . within  the  next  eight  years.” 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  that,  “The  era  of  upgraded  voca- 
tional education  for  all  who  want  it  is  over- 
due.” That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Frontiers 
of  Science  Conference  in  Oklahoma  City, 
January  1969,  at  which  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers of  our  space  and  oceanography 
technology,  of  the  “picture-phone”  and  other 
great  new  scientific  endeavors  stressed  the 
national  need  for  trained  technicians,  me- 
chanics and  service  personnel. 

In  July  1967,  Lloyd's  Bank  Review  car- 
ried an  article  by  Gerard  Colley,  Senior  Econ- 
omist at  the  Battel e Memorial  Institute, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  who  pointed  out 
“Tourism  is  today  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
sectors  in  the  world  economy." 

Does  anyone  deny  that  with  the  advent  of 
mass  national  and  international  air  travel 
there  is  necessary  a huge  number  of  trained 
technical,  mechanical  and  service  personnel 
to  fill  jobs  in  airports, “hotels,  eating  places, 
museums,  parks,  cultural  and  entertainment 
centers,  banks,  shops  and  markets?  Does  any- 
one doubt  that  service  and  technical  person- 
nel will  be  needed  not  only  to  foster  tourism 
in  the  developed  and  developing  nations,  but  ' 
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Greek  military,  he  believes,  does  not 
favor  the  junta,  but  rather  tolerates  it 
from  belief  that  it  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  Pentagon. 

Third.  Mr.  Mitsotakis  believes  that  the 
initiative  taken  at  the  end  of  September 
by  the  former  conservative  Greek  Prime 
Minister,  Constantine  Karamanlis,  of- 
fering his  personal  cooperation  for  the 
restoration  of  normality  and  the  safe- 
guard of  order  and  security,  creates  an 
opportunity  for  restoration  of  parli- 
mentary  rule.  Mr.  Mitsotakis  was  a liberal 
opponent  of  the  conservative  E.R.E.  gov- 
ernment—under  Mr.  Karamanlis — while 
free  debate  prevailed.  But  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  escape  from  Greece,  Mr. 
Mitsotakis  placed  his  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Karamanlis  and  declared 
publicly  the  need  for  the  political  world 
to  rally  around  Mr.  Karamanlis  and  sup- 
port his  leadership.  Mr.  Mitsotakis  told 
me  he  believes  that  such  a movement  can 
succeed  only  if  the  junta  is  denounced 
by  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

We  can  sympathize,  l am  sure,  with  the 
plight  of  the  citizens  of  Greece,  who  en- 
dured so  much  during  and  after  World 
War  n to  establish  self-government. 
Tribulations  of  the  more  distant  past  re- 
sulted in  the  immigration  of  thousands 
of  Greeks  to  the  United  States.  Many 
went  to  my  State  of  Utah — principally 
young  men — to  work  on  railroad  ’ con- 
struction gangs  and  in  the  mines.  Sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  earned  through 
this  hard  labor  were  sent  back  to  the 
homeland  to  assist  needy  relatives. 
Homes,  families,  and  business  enterprises 
were  begun.  Today,  the  descendants  of 
these  immigrants  are  among  our  most 
respected  families  and  are  most  active 
citizens  of  Utah. 

It  is  now  2V2  years  since  the  colonels' 
regime  crushed  self-government  in 
Greece.  During  that  time,  their  govern- 
ment has  apparently  failed  to  gain  even 
a minority  of  supporters.  Repeated  state- 
ments that  the  regime  would  be  regular- 
ized by  elections  have  not  been  redeemed 
and  restoration  of  parliamentary  rule  in 
any  form  appears  to  be  far  off. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  America, 
applying  the  Truman  doctrine,  allotted 
some  $3  billion  to  Greece  to  counteract 
a Communist  threat.  Thus  we  succeeded, 
without  the  loss  of  a single  soldier,  in 
preventing  Communist  expansion  in 
Europe.  In  this  struggle,  all  Greeks  were 
united  and  the  bloody  war  was  success- 
fully prosecuted  without  even  tempo- 
rarily suspending  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. 

As  Senators  may  recall,  December  12 
will  see  a meeting  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  18  nations  of  the  Council  of 
Europe.  It  appears  that  the  Council  will 
expel  Greece,  based  upon  a report  of  the 
European  Commission  for  Human  Rights, 
written  after  more  than  2 years  of  in- 
vestigation. 

If  the  Council  takes  such  action  or  if 
strong  support  for  expulsion  is  at  the 
meeting,  the  United  States  should  surely 
reassess  its  position  toward  the  Greek 
dictatorship.  And  such  a review  should 
take  place  soon — before  the  opportuni- 
ties which  appear  to  be  present  for  the 


restoration  of  a popularly  based  parlia- 
mentary regime  have  passed. 

Mr.  President,  a number  of  editorials 
and  news  reports  have  been  published  in 
the  press  recently  concerning  the  Greek 
situation.  I ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post,  Nov.  26, 
1969] 

Greeks  Extend  Exile  for  5 

Athens. — Five  former  members  of  parlia- 
ment considered  security  threats  by  the 
army-backed  Greek  government  were  com- 
mitted to  an  additional  year  In  exile  under 
a government  decision  today,  informed 
sources  said  here. 

The  five  men  have  been  In  exile  in  re- 
mote villages  and  islands  for  more  than  two 
years.  They  were  deported  after  the  army 
seized  power  in  Greece  in  April,  1967. 

The  sources  named  the  five  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Center  Union  Party — a powerful 
party  before  the  army  takeover — as  Ioannis 
Charalambopoulos,  Ioannis  Papaspyrou, 
Panayotis  Katsikopoulos,  Constantine  Ko- 
niotakis  and  Ioannis  Alevars. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  30,  1969] 
Athens  Heralds  Political  Reform — Law  Is 

Drafted  Allowing  Formation  of  Parties 

Athens. — The  army-backed  Greek  Gov- 
ernment announced  today  that  it  had 
, drafted  a law  establishing  rules  for  the  for- 
mation of  political  parties,  which  are  now 
banned  under  martial  law. 

The  draft  would  be  one  of  18  “institutional 
laws”  that  are  to  take  effect  only  when  full 
constitutional  rule,  suspended  since  April, 
1967,  is  restored. 

The.  Government  has  pledged  to  have  the 
18  draft  laws  ready  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
but  refuses  to  commit  itself  to  a timetable 
for  the  restoration  of  the  suspended  articles 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  lifting  of  martial 
law. 

Today’s  announcement,  which  concerns 
one  legal  step  in  a lenghthy  procedure  for  the 
final  ratification  of  the  “Institutional  laws,” 
was  seen  in  part  as  an  effort  to  placate 
Greece’s  critics  abroad. 

Criticism  of  the  Greek  authorities  for  their 
failure  to  restore  democracy,  more  than  two 
and  one-half  years  after  seizing  power.  Is 
expected  to  reach  a climax  In  the  next  two 
weeks  when  Western  foreign  ministers  meet 
in  Brussels  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization winter  session  and  later  in  Paris 
for  the  meeting  of  the  18-nation  Council 
of  Europe. 

further  gestures  expected 

Diplomats  here  expected  the  Athens  au- 
thorities to  make  further  gestures  to  demon- 
strate their  good  faith,  including  the  release 
of  some  of  their  2,000  political  prisoners. 

These  gestures  were  expected  particularly 
before  the  Council  of  Europe  meeting  on 
Dec.  12,  which  is  to  vote  on  a motion  for  the 
suspension  of  Greece’s  membership. 

The  Athens  leaders  are  eager  to  demon- 
strate their  goodwill  in  view  of  the  impres- 
sion that  will  be  created  by  the  report  of  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
which,  after  a two-year  study,  is  said  to  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  Greece  had  tol- 
erated the  torturing  of  political  prisoners 
and  that  the  danger  of  an  imminent  Com- 
munist take-over  invoked  by  the  military 
to  seize  power  in  April,  1967,  did  not  really 
exist. 

The  report  is  still  secret  and  the  Council 
of  Europe  is  hound  by  its  statutes  not  to  dis- 
cuss it  or  take  any  action  on  it  before  a 
three-month  cooling-off  period  has  elapsed. 
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Inquiry  on  Greece  Reports  Tortures — 

Europe  Council  Report  Also  Finds  the 

Military  Regime  Bars  Many  Basic  Rights 
(By  Alvin  Shuster) 

London. — The  European  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  has  concluded  that  Greece’s 
military-backed  Government  allowed  torture 
of  political  prisoners  and  denied  many  fun- 
damental human  rights. 

Its  1,200 -page  report,  the  result  of  more 
than  two  years  of  investigation,  found  that 
torture  and  ill-treatment  were  “an  adminis- 
trative practice"  that  was  “officially  toler- 
ated.’1 It  charged  that  Greek  authorities  had 
taken  no  effective  steps  to  stop  the  practices. 

The  commission,  an  agency  of  the  18-na- 
tion Council  of  Europe,  also  found  that, 
contrary  to  contentions  of  the  Greek  regime, 
there  was  no  danger  of  a Communist  take- 
over at  the  time  the  army  colonels  seized 
power  on  April  21,  1967,  and  imposed  martial 
law.  It  is  still  in  effect. 

‘There  is  evidence  indicating  that  it  [a 
Communist  takeover]  was  neither  planned  at 
that  time  nor  seriously  anticipated  by  either 
the  military  or  police  authorities,"  the  com- 
mission said. 

Its  still-confidential  report,  in  four  vol- 
umes, is  likely  to  bolster  the  case  of  govern- 
ments that  will  push  for  the  expulsion  of 
Greece  when  the  ministers  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  meet  in  Paris  on  Dec.  12.  The  coun- 
cil has  postponed  action  awaiting  the  com- 
mission’s findings,  which  have  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  member  nations. 

Apart  from  the  blow  to  Athens’  prestige, 
expulsion  from  the  Council  would  also  mean 
removal  of  Greece  from  the  Parliament  of 
Europe,  which  sits  in  Strasbourg  and  pre- 
pares social  and  economic  programs  for  its 
members. 

BRITAIN  TO  BACK  EXPULSION 

Britain  has  decided  to  vote  against  the 
regime  at  the  meeting  and  is  trying  to  in- 
fluence others  to  do  so.  The  United  States, 
although  not  a member  of  the  council,  has 
indicated  concern  about  Greece’s  expulsion, 
fearing,  in  part,  that  it  might  lead  to  pres- 
sure to  expel  her  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  as  well. 

Some  United  States  officials  also  worry 
that  such  council  action  might  lead  the 
colonels,  out  of  pique,  to  withdraw  from 
participation  in  NATO. 

Greek  leaders  have  sought  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  movement  toward  democracy. 
They  are  expected  to  defend  themselves  at 
next  month’s  meeting  by  citing  steps  they 
have  taken,  including  recent  talk  of  a still- 
vague  timetable  for  the  restoration  of  rep- 
resentative government. 

But  the  regime  will  be  presenting  its  ar- 
gument against  the  background  of  the  most 
detailed  and  official  condemnation  of  its  ac- 
tions yet.  The  report  represents  the  efforts 
of  lawyers  who  took  hundreds  of  hours  of 
testimony  and  even  traveled  to  Greece  for  on- 
the-scene  investigation.  Some  have  called 
their  work  the  weightiest  international  legal 
inquiry  since  the  Nuremberg  trial  of  war 
criminals  after  World  War  II. 

Technically,  the  council  cannot  take  any 
steps  on  the  basis  of  the  report  until  three 
months  after  its  submission.  But  such  coun- 
tries as  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark believe  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
action  now  anyway. 

charter  violation  charged 

The  conclusions — that  the  use  of  torture 
had  been  established  “beyond  doubt,"  that 
human  freedoms  are  violated  and  that  no 
Communist  threat  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
coup — go  to  the  heart  of  the  case.  The  report 
concludes  that  the  Greek  regime  has  thus 
violated  the  conditions  of  membership,  in 
particular  Article  3. 

That  article  in  the  charter  of  the  council, 
founded  20  years  ago,  states  that  members 
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“rriust  accept  the  principles  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  of  the  enjoyment  by  all  persons 
within  its  jurisdiction  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.” 

$uch  rights  may  be  suspended  under  the 
charter  in  ‘‘time  of  peril  of  other  public  eiii$r- 
gepcy  threatening  the  life  of  Jbe  nation,”jbut 
thte  commission  found  that  these  conditions 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  coup. 

(The  report  said  that  while  there  wfcs  a 
period  of  “political  instability  and  tension” 
ini  Greece,  this  did  not  constitute  a “public 
emergency.”  While  there  were  demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets,  it  said,  the  situation  did 
“riot  differ  markedly  from  that  In  many  ojtfter 
countries  in  Europe.” 

Jit  also  rejected  the  Greek  Government’s 
argument  that  continued  suspension  of 
rights  was  necessary  because  of  bomb  in- 
cidents and  the  growth  of  “illegal  organiza- 
tions.” 

j“The  commission  does  not  And,  on  the 
evidence  before  it/’  it  said,  “that  either  ffcc- 
tot  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  public  au- 
thorities using  normal  measures,  or  thatjthey 
are  on  a scale  threatening  the  life  or  the 
G *eek  nation.” 

CONFRONTED  GREEK  AUTHORITIES 

The  report  said  that  competent  Greek 
authorities,  “confronted  with  numerous  and 
substantial  complaints  and  allegations  of 
torture  and  ill-treatment,”  failed  to  take  any 
elective  steps  to  investigate  them  or  to  insure 
remedies  for  “any  such  complaints  or  allega- 
tions found  to  be  true.” 

| Moreover,  the  report  said  that  Greeks  were 
biing  denied  such  fundamental  righljs  as 
freedom  of  expression,  association,  aj  fair 
filial,  and  free  elections  at  regular  intervals. 
Siich  rights,  it  noted,  are  required  undej:  the 
council’s  charter. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a subcommlfesion 
of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  parent  group  earlier  this  mdnth. 
Itj  was  submitted  to  the  member  countries 
nine  days  ago.  i ; 

|The  council,  primarily  an  advisory  Orga- 
nization, was  organized  to  further  political, 
social  and  economic  unity  of  Europ4.  Its 
o^her  members  are  Austria,  Belgium,  Cyjprus, 
Fiance,  West  Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Malta,  the  Netherljands, 
Switzerland  and  Turkey. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Postj 
NOV.  30,  1969] 

Ambassador  to  Athens — Contemptuous  Re- 
marks About  U.S.  Keeping  America^  En- 
voy’s Chair  Vacant  in  Athens  j 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Contemptuous  remarks  about  the  ujs.  by 
a)  high  Greek  official  are  producing]  two 
Wholly  unexpected  side  effects : Keeping  the 
American  ambassador’s  chair  in  Athenjs  va- 
cant a bit  longer  and  worsening  relations 
between  the  State  Department  and  the]  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  j ; 

Moreover,  the  indiscretion  of  Panayiotis 
Pipinellis,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Greek 
njiilitary  dictatorship,  might  Just  tip  bal- 
ance against  full  resumption  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece.  • H 

I At  issue  is  a top-secret  briefing  by  Pipinel- 
li  for  Greek  ambassadors  ill  Western  Eu- 
rope, delivered  at  Bad  Schni roach,  Switzer- 
land, on  Aug.  26.  Two  weeks,  ago,  we  reported 
ftorn  a verbatim  account  of  that  briefing 
that  Pipinellis  referred  to  the  U.S.  as  a “so- 
called  democracy”  not  to  be  trusted. 

| At  that  point,  the  Senate  Foreign  jRiela- 
t^ons  Committee  was  ready  to  recommend 
confirmation  of  Foreign  Service  officer  Henry 
jj.  Tasca,  nominated  on  Sept.  9 by  President 
Nixon  for  the  long  vacant  Athens  post.  But 
When  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright  of  Arkansas  heard 
o|f  the  Pipinellis  document  he  informed  the 
State  Department  that  his  committee  Would 
not  act  on  Tasca  until  it  had  a eharice  to 
sjtudy  the  Pipinellis  document.  j 


The  State  Department  went  into  a classic 
diplomatic  stall.  In  response  to  three  sepa- 
rate telephone  calls  from  Fulbright  aides, 
it  curiously  pleaded  inability  to  locate  a 
copy  of  the  briefing — curious  because  a copy 
was  actually  in  the  State  Department’s  hands 
before  we  obtained  ours.  Vexed  with  the 
State  Department,  Fulbright  finally  ob- 
tained a copy  through  private  channels. 

That  means  Tasca  may  not  get  confirmed 
before  the  new  year.  More  important,  the 
effort  of  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
to  put  a rider  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  bar- 
ring military  assistance  to  Greece  is  strength- 
ened. 

In  addition  to  Pipinellis’  assault  on  U.S. 
style  democracy,  he  belittled  Mr.  Nixon’s 
Vietnam  and  defense  policies. 

“We  all  thought  that,  after  the  Repub- 
lican victory,  there  would  be  greater  stress 
on  rearmament  and  on  strengthening  the 
world’s  defenses,”  Pipinellis  said.  “But  the 
real  situation  has  proved  quite  different.  Mr. 
Nixon  went  to  the  i^ar  East  without,  as  it 
seems,  having  decided  any  other  concrete 
program  than  a declaration  to  all  Asians  that 
America  is  returning  to  a policy  of  falling 
back  to  home.” 

News  of  U.S.  troop  ‘pullouts  “has  been 
heard  with  disbelief,”  Pipinellis  said,  sarcas- 
tically referring  to  a $6  billion  U.S.  defense 
cutback  as  “good  news.” 

NEW  CAMPAIGN  CHIEF 

The  easy  victory  of  conservative  Republi- 
can Crane  in  last  Tuesday's  special  congres- 
sional election  from  Chicago’s  northern  sub- 
urbs will  give  I.  Lee  Potter  a graceful  exit  as 
staff  director  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee— a move  pri- 
vately insisted  upon  by  the  White  House. 

Potter,  Republican  National  Committee- 
man  from  Virginia,  lias  been  under  criticism 
ever  since  the  disappointing  Republican 
showing  in  the  1968  congressional  elections. 
That  criticism  swelled  this  year  when  the 
Republicans  lost  three  seats  and  gained  none 
in  special  congressional  elections  earlier  this 
year. 

Party  pros  grumble  that  Potter  spent  too 
much  time  on  business  interests  in  northern 
Virginia  and  not  enough  on  candidate  selec- 
tion. Over  the  past  two  years,  the  commit- 
tee’s once  impressive  staff  has  disintegrated. 

These  complaints,  strongly  disputed  by 
Rep.  Bob  Wilson  of  California,  the  campaign 
committee  chairman , found  fertile  soil  in  the 
White  House  (which  hasn’t  forgotten  Pot- 
ter’s preconvention  coolness  toward  candi- 
date Nixon  in  196B).  Accordingly,  White 
House  political  aide  Harry  Dent  has  relayed 
the  President’s  desire  that  a change  be 
made. 

James  Allison,  the  sharp  young  Texas  po- 
litical pro  now  deputy  chairman  at  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  could  have 
the  job  but  won’t  ^ake  it.  In  the  running 
are  Gus  Owens,  a fiel  d man  for  the  campaign 
committee;  Tom  Lias,  who  left  the  commit- 
tee to  work  under  Dent  at  the  White  House; 
and  Robert  Bradford,  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  Republican  Party. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  29, 
1969] 

Keeping  the  Heat  on  the,  Athens  Junta 
The  foreign  ministers  of  18  nations  in  the 
prestigious  Council  of  Europe  are  to  meet 
Dec.  12  to  decide  whether  to  throw  Greece 
out.  They  should.  The  ruling  Junta  in  Athens 
has,  as  charged,  violated  human  rights  and 
blocked  parliamentary  rule.  An  organization 
of  the  council’s  idealistic  purposes  which 
countenanced  the  junta  would  forfeit  public 
respect.  As  long  as  there  seemed  a chance 
that  the  colonels  might  pick  their  way  back 
toward  democracy,  the  council  could  reason- 
ably suspend  Judgment.  But  the  officers  have 
made  it  plain  they  do  not  intend  to  relin- 
quish power  voluntarily.  They  are  sapping 
the  Greek  economy  and,  by  their  clumsiness 


and  terror,  turning  the  public's  earlier 
apathy  into  opposition.  Their  Isolation  by  the 
Council  of  Europe  could  add  an  important 
increment  of  pressure  on  their  position  at 
home. 

After  the  April,  1967,  coup,  and  especially 
after  the  King’s  abortive  countercoup  that 
December,  Greek  politicians  were  in  disarray 
and  many  observers  feared  there  was  no  real 
and  acceptable  alternative  to  military  rule. 
This  autumn,  however,  Constantine  Car- 
amanlis,  a widely  respected  former  premier 
who  had  gone  into  exile,  managed  to  or- 
ganize the  responsible  Apolitical  elements  into 
a standby  coalition;  he  offered  himself  as 
head  of  a provisional  government  of  national 
unity.  Mr.  Caramanlis  called  on  the  junta 
to  step  down;  otherwise,  he  said,  other  offi- 
cers should  “appreciate  their  duty” — that  is, 
oust  them.  For  now,  the  colonels  remain  in 
power.  But  those  who  oppose  them  can  work 
with  confidence  that  constitutionalism,  not 
chaos,  lies  beyond. 

Though  the  United  States  has  taken  pains 
to  stay  at  arm’s  length  from  the  colonels,  the 
20-year  record  of  deep  American  involvement 
in  Athens  has  given  Wide  currency  in  Greece 
to  a curious  myth.  This  myth  holds  that 
Washington  sustains  the  junta  and  that,  if 
it  chose,  Washington  could  bring  it  down. 
Bringing  down  the  colonels  Is  not  Washing- 
ton’s duty* or  right.  But  denying  them  cru- 
cial support  is:  military  aid  is  one  kind  of 
crucial  support. 

Two  administrations  have  withheld  ma- 
jor military  aid  since  the  coup,  except  for 
a brief  period  last  year  when  jitters  about  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  tool  pre- 
cedence over  distaste  for  the  Athens  regime. 
By  Senator  Pell’s  calculation,  as  much  as 
$263  million  in  aid  has  backed  up.  In  remarks 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  junta’s  Amer- 
ican critics,  the  Nixon  administration  states 
that  Greece  has  “scrupulously  fulfilled”  its 
NATO  obligations — but  without  the  military 

aid.  The  critics  have  been  alarmed  by  a Pen- 
tagon chart  listing  Greece  as  having  bought 
$33  million  worth  of  arms  in  1969,  as  against 
$24  million  in  the  preceding  six  years.  In- 
quiry reveals,  however,  that  the  $33  million 
figure  includes  $27  million  for  deals  that  fell 
through.  The  colonels  are  furious.  The  Unit- 
ed States  should  do  nothing  to  bring  them- 
joy. 


JOBS  NOW,  INC. — LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  outstanding 
community  relations  work  being  done  in 
my  hometown  of  Louisville  by  a corpora- 
tion called  Action  Now,  Inc.,  under  the 
able  direction  of  George  T.  Underhill, 
Jr. 

Action  Now,  Inc.,  represents  the  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sector  in  the 
problems  of  the  underprivileged.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  compete  with  Federal, 
State  or  local  agencies.  Rather  it  at- 
tempts to  complement  and  aid  them.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  tap  one  of  the 
city’s  largest  resources — successful  man- 
agement. The  directors  of  Action  Now, 
Inc.,  are  drawn  from  the  Louisville  busi- 
ness community,  black  and  white.  They 
have  much  to  offer  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated in  a Government  agency:  Their 
time  is  unstructured,  they  are  familiar 
with  their  city's  problems,  they  have  a 
vested  interest  in  those  problems. 

Action  Now  is  a privately  financed, 
nonprofit  organization  designed  to  func- 
tion as  its  name  implies — to  stimulate 
jobs,  housing,  and  business  experience 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Its  three  compa- 
nies function  in  the  areas  of  job  procure- 
ment, Jobs  Now;  adequate  housing. 
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bill.  In  a heart ening  demonstration  of  firm- 
ness, President  Thieu  has  asked  to  have  it 
amended  to  Its  original  strong  version.  Under 
Vietnamese  law,  the  upper  house  amend- 
ments, if  any,  will  prevail  unless  overridden 
by  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
lower  house.  Even  then  President  Thieu  can 
amend  and  will  prevail,  unless  his  amend- 
ments are  overridden  by  a majority  of  the 
joint  membership  of  the  two  houses.  Thus, 
for  the  moment,  with  President  Thieu’s  con- 
tinued exhibition  of  firmness,  land  reform  is 
“up”  again  after  its  lower  house  drubbing. 

But  whether  the  upper  house  amends 
and— if  not — whether  President  Thieu 
amends  and  is  not  overridden,  now  depend 
crucially  on  the  credibility  of  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  landlords. 

As  this  was  written,  pressures  appeared  to 
be  building  for  a United  States  declaration 
of  financial  support  for  the  program — con- 
sistent with  President  Richard  Nixon's  strong 
general  statement  of  support  for  the  program 
in  the  Midway  communique  of  June,  1969. 
Whether  such  a statement  is  made  may  well 
be  decisive  in  determining  whether,  as  this  is 
being  read,  the  mass  of  South  Vietnamese 
peasants  are  finally  becomng  owner-farmers, 
or  whether  the  chance  to  achieve  an  impact 
during  the  1969  main  Delta  harvest  period 
(December  to  February)  has  been  missed. 
If,  finally,  land  reform  goes  “down”  again,  it 
may  welj  be  for  the  final  count. 



THE  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I have 
requested  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
field to  place  a hold  on  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca  to 
be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece. 

My  reason  is  that  I believe  this  is  not 
the  propitious  moment  for  the  United 
States  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Greece — not  that  I have  any  reservations 
concerning  Mr.  Tasca’s  qualifications. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a statement  I issued  yesterday 
explaining  the  reasons  for  my  action  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Goodell  Requests  Senate  To  Defer  Nomina- 
tion of  Ambassador  Designate  to  Greek 

Military  Dictatorship 

I have  requested  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  to  hold  up  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca  to  be  our  Am- 
bassador to  Greece. 

My  reason  is  not  that  I have  any  reserva- 
tions concerning  Mr.  Tasca’s  qualifications. 
He  is,  by  all  accounts,  an  able  diplomat  who 
is  fully  qualified  to  hold  ambassadorial  rank. 

I have  taken  this  action  because  I think 
it  is  not  advisable  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  United  States  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
the  Greek  dictatorship. 

I recognize  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  have 
full  representation  in  countries  with  whose 
policies  we  fundamentally  disagree.  Diplo- 
matic communication  is  important  between 
countries  having  different  political  systems. 

This,  however,  is  a delicate  moment. 

The  Council  of  Europe  is  about  to  consider 
a motion  to  suspend  or  expel  the  Greek  re- 
gime from  membership  because  of  its  viola- 
tions of  the  basic  human  rights  of  Greek 
citizens. 

The  Administration  has  been  ■ urging  the 
Greek  regime  to  adopt  more  democratic 
policies. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I am  pleaded  to  note,  has  decided  against 
authorizing  any  military  aid  to  Greece. 


There  are  signs  that  the  forces  behind  the 
Greek  Junta  might  respond  to  thede  and 
other  pressures  for  reform. 

I am  hopeful  that  the  temporary  withhold- 
ing of  an  ambassador  would  be  an  additional 
signal  of  our  displeasure  with  the  dictator- 
ship’s present  practices  and  might  encourage 
responsible  elements  in  Greece  to  press  for 
more  democratic  and  humane  policies. 

I am  fearful  that  the  dispatch  of  an  am- 
bassador at  this  time — two  days  before  the 
Council  of  Europe  meets  to  consider  the 
suspension  or  expulsion  of  Greece — would  be 
particularly  ill-timed.  It  could  be  miscon- 
strued in  Europe  as  a. gesture  of  support  for 
the  junta  and  its  present  course;  and  intrude 
ourselves  gratuitously  in  a decision  that 
should  be  made  by  the  Europeans  themselves. 

I note  also,  that  we  have  not  even  nomi- 
nated an  ambassador  to  Sweden.  Many  in 
that  country  apparently  believe  that  we  have 
not  done  so  because  we  are  displeased  with 
the  Swedish  government’s  position  on  Viet- 
nam. I do  not  know  if  this  is  the  case,  What- 
ever happens,  we  must  certainly  avoid  giv- 
ing the  impression  ‘that  we  are  more  con- 
cerned over  Swedish  aiews  on  Vietnam  than 
we  are  over  totalitarian  practices  in  Greece. 

In  summary,  I am  proposing  a temporary 
hold  on  the  nomination  because  I believe  this 
is  the  wrong  moment  to  send  an  ambassador; 
and  also  to  emphasize  our  disapproval  of  the 
Greek  junta’s  present  policies  and  encourage 
responsible  forces  for  change  in  Greece. 

A police  state  now  reigns  in  Greece,  the 
birthplace  of  democracy.  Government  by  ter- 
ror and  by  torture  rules  in  the  land  which 
first  conceived  of  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  after  extensive  investi- 
gation, has  found  that  torture  and  ill-treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners  amounted  to  an 
“administrative  practice”  that  has  been  “of- 
ficially tolerated”  by  Greek  government  au- 
thorities. The  Commission  specifically  re- 
ported 213  cases  in  which  it  had  found  evi- 
dence of  torture — including  a number  of 
cases  in  which  evidence  of  torture  was  found 
to  be  conclusive. 

In  addition  to  torture,  the  Commission 
found  the  Greek  Junta  guilty  of  widespread 
abuses  of  civil  and  personal  rights. 

The  Commission  also  exploded  the  fiction 
propagated  by  the  junta  that  its  seizure  of 
power  and  subsequent  rule  was  justified  b~ 
the  threat  of  a Communist  takeover.  Aftei^ 
reviewing  the  evidence,  it  found  there  was 
no  substance  to  the  junta’s  claims  that  a 
Communist  coup  was  imminent  in  1967. 

At  this  critical  moment,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  do  nothing  that  can  be  misinter- 
preted by  the  Greek  dictatorship  and  other 
nations  as  an  endorsement  of  the  junta’s 
present  policies. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11,  1969] 
The  Greek  Junta  on  Trial 
Membership  in  the  Council  of  Europe  is  re- 
stricted by  its  statute  to  countries  that  “ac- 
cept the  principles  of  the  rule  of  law”  and 
enjoyment  by  all  citizens  of  “human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.”  Foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  eighteen  members  vote  in  Paris 
tomorrow  on  a resolution  adopted  by  a huge 
majority  of  the  Council’s  Consultative  As- 
sembly demanding  the  ouster  of  Greece  “for 
serious  violations  of  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership.” 

The  ministers  will  have  before  them  a 1,200- 
page  report  by  the  European  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  that  details  many  cases  of  tor- 
ture of  political  prisoners  by  the  Greek  junta. 
They  will  also  doubtless  consider  the  un- 
covering by  a respected  British  reporter  of 
what  appears  to  be  a top-secret  document, 
signed  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Greek 
Foreign  Ministry,  involving  Premier  Papa- 
dopoulos  himself  in  a right-wing  plot  to  stage 
a military  coup  in  Italy. 


In  these  circumstances,  Senator  Goodell 
has  acted  responsibly  in  asking  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  to  delay  a vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Henry  J.  Tasca  as  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Athens.  As  Mr.  Goodell  makes 
clear,  this  is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Tasca;  nor 
Is  it  an  effort  to  keep  the  ambassadorship  in 
Athens  vacant  indefinitely  because  of  disap- 
proval of  the  junta. 

It  is  simply  that  for  the  Senate  to  confirm 
Mr.  Tasca  on  the  eve  of  the  Council’s  vote 
would  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  by  Wash- 
ington to  pressure  undecided  Governments 
to  keep  Greece  in  the  fold.  The  United  States 
is  already  being  accused  of  trying  to  influ- 
ence the  Council's  decision  in  favor  of  the 
junta.  A brief  delay  will  not  damage  Mr. 
Tasca’s  standing  with  the  colonels;  indeed, 
it  may  enhance  his  influence  if  the  delay 
helps  persuade  them  that  the  United  States 
is  genuinely  concerned  at  their  failure  to 
to  move  Greece  back  toward  freedom  and 
democracy. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  581,  594,  595,  596,  597,  598,  and  599. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2809) , to  amend  the  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  after  line  5,  in- 
sert a new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Section  309(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof;  “$15,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $27,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975”. 

And,  after  line  13,  insert  a new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and 
$14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof;  “-$14,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975”. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2809 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled , That  section 
309(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “$5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $7,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof;  “$7,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  309(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
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Service  Act  is  amended  by  timing  out  and 
$12,000,000  far  tbe  fiscal  yea*  ending  June  30, 
1B71”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  “$16,000,- 
OpO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$|l8, 000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3D,  1972,  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eluting 
J[une  30,  1973,  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $§1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  |$75”, 
j Sec.  3.  Section  306(a)  of  fie  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and 
$14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  '*$14,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtine  30,  1972,  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1973,  $26.000J>00  for  the  jflscal 
y$ar  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $30,000,000  for 
tljie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975”.  j 

|Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 

3 day  a high  rate  of  infant  mortality  is 
e major  reason  why  the  United  States 
l^gs  behind  other  major  countries  in 
longevity.  Prenatal  and  infant  care  and 
qutrition  education  needed  to  reduce 
oiir  infant  mortality  rate  are  essentially 


These  three  programs  are  not  new.  The 
traineeships  were  authorized  in  1957,  the 
formula  grants  in  1958  and  the  project 
grants  in  1960. 

S.  2809,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
the  following  appropriations : 

For  traineeships,  $18  million  for  1972; 
$22  million  for  1973;  $26  million  for  1974* 
and  $30  million  for  1975, 

For  project  grsints,  $15  million  for 
1971;  $18  million  for  1972;  $21  million 
for  1973;  $24  million  for  1974;  and  $27 
million  for  1975, 

For  formula  giants,  $9  million  for 
1971;  $12  million  for  1972;  $15  million  for 
1973;  $18  million Jorrmi^and  $20  mil- 
lion for  1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  16  schools  bf^public 

t hine  of  which  are  in  StateNmi- 
s,  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
graduates capable  of  duty  in  the 
services  of  all  the  50  States,  the 
les,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
/as  well  as  for  international  activities, 


potion,  the  excerpt 
l in  the  Record, 


uui  iiu ant  mortality  rate  are  essentially  /as  wen  as  lor  international  activities, 
public  health  problems.  So  are  the  Ipng-  / They  are  analagous  to  national  service 
tdrm  chronic  illnesses  of  age  becoming  &/  academies  in  that  they  must  prepare  stu- 
new  domain  for  public  health  inquiry/  ' ‘ “ 

and  control.  I 

I Increased  urbanization  and  acceptkiicJ 
of  public  responsibility  for  new  health! 
services  to  the  population  fiave  expanded 
the  need  for  personnel  trained  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  health.  Sr  many  years 
agencies  concerned  with  community 
health  problems  have  been  faced  by 
shortages  of  professional  personnel  with 
public  health  training,  including  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  sanitarians. 

Approximately  5,400  positions  in  0fcite 
and  local  health  departments  are  cur- 
rently vacant  or  filled  by  individuals 
lacking  appropriate  training.  This  rep- 
resents one-third  of  the  total  posifck  ns 
that  require  advanced  training  in  public 
health.  Many  such  jobs  Ire  also  gbing 
unfilled  in  voluntary  public  health  agen- 
cies and  on  university  fatuities.  If  the 
need  for  graduates  with  training  in  pub- 
lic health  methods  and  specialties  $cn- 
tinued  to  expand  at  the  same  rate  be- 
tween now  and  the  early  1970’s  as  it:  did 
between  1962  and  1967,  the  current  def- 
icit in  trained  manpower  will  more  than 
triple  in  size  by  1975. 

Thus,  earlier  this  year  I introduced 
S.  £809,  to  extend  the  program  of  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  publichealth.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  pn  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  S.  2809  would  extend 
until  June  30,  1975,  three  authorities  of 
thb  Public  Health  Service  that  have  &s 
their  objective  the  training  of  additional 
and  better-prepared  public  health  per- 
sonnel. The  provisions  of  this  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Health,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  and  the  Association 
of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  would  extend 
thb  existing  programs  of  formula  grants 
foij  schools  of  public  health,  section  309 
(e)(  of  the  Public  Health  Service  4.ct; 
project  grants  for  graduate  trainingj  in 
public  health,  section  309(a)  of  the  pub- 
lic! Health  Service  Act;  and  traineesljips 
for  professional  public  health  personnel, 
sedtion  306  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 


dents  for  public  service  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Ninety  percent  of  their  gradu- 
ates enter  public  service  and  hold  key 
posts  in  local,  city.  State,  National,  and 
international  agencies,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  professions!  leadership  in  the 
Reaching  of  public  health  in  the  United 
tates  has  been  reflected  in  the  frequency 
which  faculty  members  are  called 
consultation  abroad. 
Mr.\President,  because  this  bill  is 
vitally  important  tc  the  training  and  bet- 
ter preparation  of  public  health  person- 
nel, I recoimpend  that  this  bill  pass  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-586),  explaining^  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  obi 
was  ordered  to  be  prior 
as  follows: 

suk:m 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  S.  2809  would  extend  until 
June  30,  1975,  three  authorities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  have  as\  their  objective 
the  training  of  additional  tnd  better-pre- 
pared public  health  personnell  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  as  amended  by  jthe  committee 
have  the  support  of  the  /Association  of 
Schools  of  Public  Health,  the/  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  and  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Heal tJA  Officers. 

The  bill,  as  amendedywould  extend  the 
existing  programs  of  .formula  grants  for 
schools  of  public  hezPth,  section  309(c)  of 
the  Public  Health  Ele^Vice  Act,  project  grants 
for  graduate  trahtffng  fn  public  health,  sec- 
tion 309(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  traineeships  for  professional  public 
health  personnel,  sec  tion  306  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

These  three  programs  are  not  new.  The 
traineeships  were  authorized  in  1957,  the 
formula  grants  in  1958  and  the  project  grants 
in  1960. 

AMENDMENTS 

As  introduced,  s.  2809  would  have  ex- 
tended and  expanded  the  existing  program 
of  formula  grants  for  graduate  schools  of 
public  health  under  section  309(c)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  that  is  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1970. 

These  formula  grants  are  one  of  three 
basic,  closely  related  sources  of  support  for 


the  training  of  public  health  personnel . The 
other  two  are  section  306  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  that  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  traineeships  for  professional 
public  health  personnel  and  section  309(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  that  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  project  grants  for 
graduate  training  in  public  health.  Both  of 
the  latter  two  authorizations  expire  June  30 
1971. 

The  common  objective  of  these  formula 
grants,  project  grants,  and  traineeships  is  to 
increase  the  supply  of  well-trained  public 
health  personnel.  These  sources  of  finan- 
cial support  are  closely  related. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  for- 
mula grants,  project  grants,  and  trainee- 
ships  be  given  a common  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  1975. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Advancing  urbanization  and  acceptance 
of  public  responsibility  for  new  health  serv- 
ices to  the  population  have  expanded  the 
need  for  personnel  trained  in  protecting  the 
public  health.  For  many  years  agencies  con- 
cerned with  community  health  programs 
have  been  faced  by  shortages  of  professional 
personnel  with  public  health  training — in- 
cluding physicians,  nurses,  and  sanitarians. 

In  recent  years  the  shortages  have  become 
more  severe  than  ever  before  as  new  concepts 
of  the  role  of  public  health  have  evolved.  New 
responsibilities  have  "been  given  State  and 
local  health  departments.  Some  years  ago 
the  control  of  infectious  diseases  represented 
the  major  role  of  health  departments.  Today 
immunization  programs  are  a relatively 
small  but  none  the  less  important  aspect 
of  the  activities  of  health  departments  and 
these  activities  require  highly  specialized 
and  trained  public  health  personnel.  Among 
the  new  responsibilities  are  comprehensive 
health  planning,  health  and  medical  care 
administration;  environmental  management 
in  the  areas  of  air,  water,  and  land;  popula- 
tion and  family  planning;  chronic  disease 
control;  and  licensure  of  health  care  fa- 
cilities. 

Approximately  5,400  positions  in  State  and 
local  health  departments  are  currently  va- 
cant or  filled  by  individuals  lacking  appro- 
priate training.  This  represents  one-third  of 
the  total  positions  that  require  advanced 
training  in  public  health.  Many  such  jobs 
are  also  going  unfilled  in  voluntary  public 
health  agencies  and  on  university  faculties. 
If  the  need  for  graduates  with  training  in 
public  health  methods  and  specialties  con- 
tinues to  expand  at  the  same  rate  between 
and  *be  early  1970’s  as  it  did  between 
1962  and  1967,  the  current  deficit  in  trained 
manpower  will  more  than  triple  in  size  by 

To  meet  the  need  far  training  more  public 
health  personnel,  many  educational  institu- 
tions  such  as  schools  of  public  health  en- 
gineering, and  nursing;  departments  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  dentistry;  and  other 
institutions  which  provide  special  public 
health  training — must  continue  to  expand 
their  enrollment  capacity.  Such  expansion 
will  require  additional  highly  specialized  fac- 
ulty and  supportive  staff. 

BACKGROUND 

The  formula  grants  for  graduate  schools  of 
public  health  assist  in  providing  comprehen- 
sive programs  of  graduate  training  in  public 
health  professions.  These  grants  are  awarded 
on  a formula  basis.  The  formula  provides 
that  one-third  of  the  total  appropriations  be 
divided  among  the  schools  equally.  The  re- 
maining two-thirds  is  divided  among  the 
schools  according  to  the  number  of  Federally 
sponsored  students  enrolled.  Formula  grants 
are  entitlement  grants  available  only  to  the 
accredited  schools  of  public  health  which  the 
schools  can  use  for  administrative  and  direct 
educational  purposes.  They  reflect  the  unique 
si  tuation  of  these  schools  as  a national  re- 
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Circumstances  could  change.  Adopting  the 
projections  of  Consolidated  Gold  Fields,  a 
few  years  of  rising  demand  and  dwindling 
supply  could  restore  the  markets  and  the 
bullion  dealers  to  their  former  glory.  That 
might  equally  well  be  achieved,  though  more 
drastically,  if  declining  prices  caused  a 
shake-out  of  dispirited  hoarders  and  re- 
turned gold  to  its  floor.  Life  has  been  full 
of  surprises  for  the  bullion  dealers.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  in  celebrating,  this  year, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  daily  London 
“fixing/’  they  have  been  anything  but  de- 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18  I placed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  detailing  the  attempts  of  the 
ruling  colonels  to  stifle  the  Greek  press. 
Another  aspect  of  the  colonels'  cam- 
paign was  reported  on  November  26, 1969, 
in  the  New  York  Times.  The  article 
follows : 

Greek  Provincial  Police  Ban  Some  Athens 
Papers 

Athens,  November  25— Most  of  the  daily 
newspapers  of  Athens  were  prevented  today 
from  circulating  in  north  and  central 
Greece. 

The  ban  was  apparently  imposed  by  local 
security  police  Greece’s  military-backed  gov- 
ernment, which  recently  issued  a new  law 
attesting  to  “freedom  of  the  press,”  had  no 
official  comment. 

For  the  last  six  weeks,  newspaper  publish- 
ers and  distributors  have  reported  police  ob- 
struction in  the  provincial  sales  of  Athens 
newspapers  not  actively  friendly  toward  the 
Government. 

It  began  with  ban  on  the  sale  of  specific 
issues  of  national  newspapers.  On  an  ap- 
parently haphazard  basis,  newspaper  distri- 
butors in  some  provincial  towns  were  ordered 
fb  ration  the  sales  of  Athens  newspapers 
that  did  not  support  the  regime.  This  was 
later  changed  to  a system  of  quotas  some- 
times representing  20  percent  of  the  news- 
papers’ normal  sales. 

Today’s  measures  were  enforced  differently 
and  more  drastically.  Technically  no  news- 
papers were  seized  and  no  quotas  were  set. 
The  police  visited  news  vendors  in  the  Thes- 
saly area  of  central  Greece  and  ordered  that 
the  bundles  of  all  but  three  Athens  dailies 
were  to  be  returned  unopened  to  the  pub- 
lishers. The  sale  of  newspapers  friendly  to 
the  regime,  Eleftheros  Kosmos,  Nea  Politeia 
and  Vradyni,  was  permitted. 

The  battle  between  the  Government  and 
the  press  started  soon  after  Premier  George 
Papadopoulos  abolished  preventive  censor- 
ship on  newspapers  on  Oct.  3. 

The  press  reacted  cautiously  but  with  wit. 
There  were  cartoons  ridiculing  the  Portu- 
guese elections  or  of  Spain  that  were  easily 
translated  by  readers  into  comment  on 
Greece. 

Headlines  were  often  calculated  to  irri- 
tate the  Government,  and  two  Athens  dailies 
published  series  on  the  attempt  of  exiled 
King  Constantine  to  topple  the  military-im- 
posed regime. 

Athens  publishers  were  called  in  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  told  to  mend  their 
ways.  But  officially  the  Government  denied 
any  attempt  to  harass  the  press. 

Deputy  Premier  Stylianos  Patakos  said 
early  this  month:  “What  has  happened  is 
that  readers  are  so  disgusted  with  what' 


newspapers  print  that  they  naturally  refuse 
to  buy  them.” 

Under  the  new  press  law,  which  goes  into 
effect  Jan.  I,  any  interference  with  news- 
paper distribution  not  authorized  by  judicial 
authorities  is  punishable  by  a minimum 
three-month  prison  term. 

Nothing  has  been  more  characteristic 
of  the  junta  than  their  attempt  to  end 
the  free  press  in  Greece  unless  it  is  the 
colonels’  periodic  announcements  of  re- 
form timetables.  The  latest  was  reported 
by  the  Times  on  November  24.  The  fol- 
lowing day  an  excellent  editorial  put  the 
latest  “reform"  in  its  proper  perspective: 

Greece  Reports  Timetable  for  Reform 

Athens,  November  23. — Greece’s  military- 
backed  Government  said  today  that  it  had 
set  a firm  timetable  for  the  restoration  of 
representative  government,  which  was  abol- 
ished in  a coup  d’etat  31  months  ago. 

This  assurance  was  given  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Panayotis  Pipinelis  in  an  article  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Athens  newspaper  Acro- 
polis. In  the  article,  which  did  not  disclose 
any  dates,  Mr.  Pipinelis  said : 

“I  can  assure  the  Greek  people  that  the 
actual  Government  under  its  present  leader- 
ship is  in  a position  to  carry  out  unfailingly 
the  program  for  a phased  application  of  the 
whole  Constitution  within  a predetermined 
time  limit.  Then  the  Greeks  will  be  called 
upon  to  express  their  opinion  on  its  ac- 
complishments, in  order  to  consolidate  them 
or  even  smash  them  if  so  they  wish.” 

The  Foreign  Minister’s  statement  marked 
a step  forward  from  earlier  vague  declara- 
tions that  full  constitutional  rule  would  be 
restored  "only  when  the  revolution’s  goals 
have  been  accomplished.”  One  of  these  goals 
is  the  civic  re-education  of  the  Greeks,  which 
could  last  a generation. 

ALLIES  PRESSING  GREECE 

Most  civil  and  political  liberties  of  the 
Greeks  have  been  in  abeyance  since  the  army 
coup  in  April,  1967. 

Greece’s  Western  allies  have  been  pressing 
the  leaders  to  commit  themselves  to  a time- 
table for  evolution  toward  democracy.  The 
United  States  even  “selectively  suspended” 
military  aid  to  Greece  as  leverage  for  politi- 
cal changes. 

The  Greek  leaders  have  so  far  resisted  this 
pressure  on  the  ground  that  they  alone  “shall 
determine  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  demo- 
cratic evolution,  bearing  in  mind  the  in- 
terests of  the  Greek  people.” 

Mr.  Pipinelis’s  statement  that  a timetable 
does  exist  comes  at  a time  when  most  of 
Greece’s  allies  and  friends  are  reviewing  their 
attitudes  toward  the  Greek  Government  in 
view  of  the  slow  progress  toward  a return  to 
democratic  government. 

A crucial  decision  is  expected  in  Paris  Dec. 
12  when  the  18  foreign  minister  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  meet  to  consider  the  mo- 
tion to  oust  Greece  for  suspending  demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  parliamentary  rule. 

Earlier  efforts  to  avert  an  ouster,  by  in- 
ducing Athens  to  pledge  itself  to  an  irrevo- 
cable timetable  for  democratization,  failed 
last  September  when  the  three-phase  pro- 
gram submitted  by  the  Greek  Government, 
covering  the  period  to  the  end  of  1970,  fell 
short  of  promising  either  the  lifting  of  mar- 
tial law  or  the  holdings  of  free  elections. 

CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE  IMPLIED 

Mr.  Pipinelis’s  statement  Implied  a change 
of  attitude.  If  a guaranteed  timetable  lead- 
ing to  elections  were  announced.  Greece’s 
explusion  from  the  Council  of  Europe  might 
be  averted. 

The  Scandinavian  countries,  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  which  have  led  the  move- 
ment to  expel  Greece,  were  joined  this  week 
by  Britain.  Britain  made  it  clear  that  unless 
definite  proof  of  good  faith  were  produced 


by  Athens  at  once  Britain  would  support  the 
ouster  movement. 

GREEK’S  PREDICTABLE  JUNTA 

One  thing  can  be  said  about  the  Greek 
junta:  Its  international  political  maneuvers 
are  entirely  predictable.  It  Invariably  begins 
to  make  noises  about  restoring  freedoms  or 
returning  Greece  to  representative  rule  when 
it  is  facing  the  threat  of  international  censure 
or  condemnation. 

Thus,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
Atlantic  Alliance  ministers  in  Washington 
last  April,  Colonel  Papadopoulos  proclaimed 
“restoration”  of  three  articles  of  the  1968 
Constitution  relating  to  civil  liberties.  With 
this  meaningless  gesture  he  was  trying  to 
head  off  a threat  of  NATO  action  against 
Greece. 

And  thus,  with  a move  to  expel  Greece 
from  the  Council  of  Europe  coming  up  at 
the  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  next  month, 
Foreign  Minister  Pipinelis  discloses  that  the 
junta  has  a definite  timetable  for  elections 
and  a return  to  representative  government. 
Mr.  Pipinelis  gives  no  dates — just  assurances 
that  the  regime  will  apply  the  Constitution 
in  phases  “within  a predetermined  time 
limit,”  and  that  the  Greeks  will  then  be 
given  the  opportunity  “to  express  their 
opinion  on  its  accomplishments.”  They  can 
vote  to  consolidate  those  accomplishments 
“or  even  smash  them  if  they  so  wish.” 

Mr.  Pipinelis  at  seventy  is  a pathetic  figure : 
the  only  political  leader  of  any  prominence 
to  serve  the  colonels  since  King  Constantine's 
abortive  counter  coup  of  1967;  the  only  politi- 
cal name  the  junta  has  been  able  to  flaunt 
abroad  in  the  vain  attempt  to  garner  re- 
spectability. 

Mr.  Pipinelis  is  the  foreign  minister  in 
name  only,  as  he  certainly  discovered  long 
ago;  and  not  even  he  can  really  believe  that 
Papadopoulos,  Patakos  and  Company  have  a 
timetable  for  legitimate  elections  or  any  in- 
tention of  submitting  themselves  to  a free 
judgment  of  the  Greek  people.  , 

Finally,  the  European  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  has  concluded  its  study  of 
the  Greek  regime.  They  reportedly  have 
found  that  torture  and  ill-treatment  are 
“an  administrative  practice"  that  is  “of- 
ficially tolerated.”  Those  who  defend  the 
colonels’  government  should  carefully 
consider  this  report  and  the  effort  which 
will  be  made  later  this  month  to  expel 
Greece  from  the  Council  of  Europe. 

At  this  point  I include  in  the  Record 
news  reports  of  these  developments: 
Inquiry  on  Greece  Reports  Tortures: 

Europe  Council  Study  Also  Finds  Many 

Fundamental  Rights  Are  Being  Denied 
(By  Alvin  Shuster) 

London,  November  28. — The  European 
Commission  for  Human  Rights  has  con- 
cluded that  Greece's  military-backed  Gov- 
ernment allowed  torture  of  political  prisoners 
and  denied  many  fundamental  human  rights. 

Its  1,200-page  report,  the  result  of  more 
than  two  years  of  investigation,  found  that 
torture  and  ill-treatment  were  “an  adminis- 
tractive  practice”  that  was  “officially  toler- 
ated.” It  charged  that  Greek  authorities  had 
taken  no  effective  steps  to  stop  the  practices. 

The  commission,  an  agency  of  the  18- 
nation  Council  of  Europe,  also  found  that, 
contrary  to  contentions  of  the  Greek  regime, 
there  was  no  danger  of  a Communist  take- 
over at  the  time  the  army  colonels  seized 
power  on  April  21,  1967,  and  imposed  martial 
law,  still  in  effect. 

“There  is  evidence  indicating  that  it  [a 
Communist  takeover]  was  neither  planned 
at  that  time  nor  seriously  anticipated  by 
either  the  military  or  police  authorities,” 
the  commission  said. 

Its  still -confidential  report,  in  four  vol- 
umes, is  likely  to  bolster  the  case  of  govern- 
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ments  that  will  push  for  the  expulsion  of 
Greece  when  the  ministers  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  meet  in  Paris  on  Dec.  12.  The  council 
has  postponed  action  awaiting  the  commis- 
sion’s findings,  which:  have  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  member  nations. 

Apart  from  the  blow  to  Athens  prestige, 
expulsion  from  the  Council  would  also  mean 
removal  of  Greece  from  the  Parliament  of 
Europe,  which  sits  in  Strasbourg  and  pre- 
pares social  and  economic  programs  for  its 
members. 

BRITAIN  TO  BACK  EXPULSION 

Britain  has  decided  to  vote  against  the 
regime  at  the  meeting  and  is  trying  to  influ- 
ence others  to  do  so.  The  United  States,  al- 
though not  a member  of  the  council,  has 
indicated  concern  about  Greece’s  , expulsion, 
fearing,  in  part,  that  it  might  leald  to  pres- 
sure to  expel  her  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  as  well. 

Some  United  States  officials  also  tvorry  that 
such  council  action  might  lead  the  colonels, 
out  of  pique,  to  withdraw  from  participation 
in  NATO. 

Greek  leaders  have  sought  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  movement  toward  democracy. 
They  are  expected  to  defend  themselves  at 
next  month’s  meeting  by  citing  steps  they 
have  taken,  including  recent  talk  of  a still- 
I vague  timetable  for  the  restoration  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

i But  the  regime  will  be  presenting  its  argu- 
! ments  against  the  background  of  the  most 
I detailed  and  official  condemnation  of  its 
! actions  yet.  The.  report  represents  dhe  efforts 
j of  lawyers  who  took  hundreds  of  hours  of 
I testimony  and  even  traveled  to  Greece  for 
on-the -scene  investigation.  Some  have  called 
their  work  the  weightiest  international  legal 
inquiry  since  the  Nuremberg  trial  of  war 
criminals  after  World  War  XI. 

Technically,  the  council  cannot  take  any 
steps  on  the  basis  of  the  report  until  three 
months  after  its  submission.  But  such  coun- 
j tries  as  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
; mark  believe  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
! action  now  anyway. 

CHARTER  VIOLATION  CHARGED 

The  conclusions — that  the  use  of  torture 
had  been  established  “beyond  doubt,”  that 
human  freedoms  are  violated  and  that  no 
Communist  threat  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
coup — go  to  the  heart  of  the  case.  The  report 
concludes  that  the  Greek  regime  has  thus 
violated  the  conditions  of  membership,  in 
particular  Article  3. 

That  article  in  the  charter  of  the  council, 
founded  20  years  ago,  st&tes  that  members 
| “must  accept  the  principles  of  the!  rule  of 
j law  and  of  the  enjoyment  by  all  persons 
within  Its  jurisdiction  of  human  rights  and 
| fundamental  freedoms.” 

Such  rights  may  be  suspended  uiider  the 
charter  in  “time  of  peril  or  other  public 
; emergency  threatening  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion,” but  the  commission  found  th£t  these 
conditions  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
coup. 

The  report  said  that  while  there!  w-as  a 
period  of  “political  instability  and  tension” 
in  Greece,  this  did  not  constitute  a i"public 
emergency.”  While  there  were  demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets,  it  said*  the  situation  did 
“not  differ  markedly  from  that  lnj  many 
other  countries  In  Europe.” 

It  also  rejected  the  Greek  Gov  element’s 
| argument  that1  continued  suspension  of 
! rights  was  necessary  because  of  bomb  Inci- 
I dents  and  the  growth  of  “illegal  organiza- 
tions.” ™ ’ T ; ■ 

i “The  commission  does  not  find,  ^>n  the 
levidence  before  it,”  it  said,  “that  either  fac- 
tor is  beyond  the  control  of  the  public  au- 
thorities Using  normal  measures,  oj'  that 
they  are  on  a scale  threatening  the  life  of 
jthe  Greek  nation.”  i 

CONFRONTED  GREEK  AUTHORITIES; 

The  report  said  that  competent  Greek  au- 
thorities, "confronted  with  numerous  and 


substantial  complaints  and  allegations  of 
torture  and  ill-treatment/’  failed  to  take 
any  effective  steps  to  investigate  them  or  to 
insure  remedies  for  “any  such  complaints  or 
allegations  found  to  be  true.” 

Moreover,  the  report  said  that  Greeks  were 
being  denied  such  fundamental  rights  as 
freedom  of  expression,  association,  a fair 
trial,  and  free  elections  at  regular  intervals, 
such  rights,  it  noted,  are  required  under  the 
council's  charter. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a subcommission 
of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  was 
adopted  by  the  parent  group  earlier  this 
month.  It  was  submitted  to  the  member 
countries  nine  days  ago. 

The  council,  primarily  an  advisory  orga- 
nization, was  organized  to  further  political, 
social  and  economic  unity  of  Europe.  Its 
other  members  are  Austria,  Belgium,  Cyprus, 
France,  West  Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Malta,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland  and  Turkey. 

Greece:  Trouble  Ahead  for  the  Colonels 

London.—1 The  regime  of  the  colonels  in 
Greece  will  shortly  face  one  its  more  difficult 
diplomatic  tests  since  the  1967  coup  that 
brought  it  to  power.  The  Council  of  Europe, 
meeting  in  Paris  a week  from  this  Friday, 
will  consider  suspending  Greece  from  mem- 
bership because  of  her  undemocratic  mili- 
tary government.  The  expectation  here  is 
that  the  council  will  vote  for  the  suspension. 

The  move  against  Greece  has  more  than 
the  usual  potential  of  mere  name-calling 
motions  in  international  organization.  This 
action  might  have  a real  political  effect  in 
Greece.  And  it  is  also  noteworthy  because 
it  has  aroused  a rare  difference  of  diplomatic 
opinion  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Britain  is  going  to  vote  against  the  col- 
onels, and  the  Foreign  Office  is  playing  a 
leading  part  in  trying  to  persuade  others 
among  the  18  council  members  to  do  so. 
The  United  States,  which  is  not  a member 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  has  indicated  to  its 
European  allies  its  uneasiness  over  the 
British  move. 

The  American  concern  is  with  Greece’s 
position  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. The  growing  number  of  Soviet 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  coup  in 
Libya  and  the  unending  Abra-Israeli  tension 
have  all  intensified  the  view  in  Washington 
that  Greece  is  vital  as  a military  ally. 

U.S.  MILITARY  AID 

American  mill i ary  assistance,  which  was 
cut  off  after  the  colonels’  revolution  in  1967, 
was  resumed  in  part  after  the  Soviet  inva-< 
sion  of  Czechoslovakia  last  year.  Some  air- 
craft, minesweepers  and  other  items  espe- 
cially useful  for  NATO  support  are  now 
going  to  Greece.  And  the  United  States  again 
has-  an  ambassador  in  Athens. 

What  worries  American  officials  is  that  the 
colonels,  in  pique  at  a slap  from  the  Council 
of  Europe,  might  suspend  Greek  participa- 
tion in  NATO’s  operations  on  the  southern 
flank  of  Europe.  Diplomats  here  report  that 
various  Greek  sources  have  been  voicing 
threats  of  that  kind  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
an  adverse  council  vote. 

British  officials  are  skeptical  at  the  notion 
of  Greece's  withdrawing  from  NATO  in 
pique.  They  argue  that  the  Athens  regime 
needs  NATO  more  than  the  alliance  needs 
it — especially  because  the  colonels  depend 
for  their  power  or.  support  from  the  army. 
Which  greatly  values  the  NATO  role. 

European  sentiment  against  the  colonels 
will  doubtless  be  further  stirred  by  a report 
of  the  European  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion., A massive  study  of  repression  under 
the  military  regime,  in  four  volumes,  it  be- 
gan leaking  out  here  over  this  weekend. 
The  study  concludes  that  the  regime  has 
made  a practice  of  using  torture  and  has 
denied  most  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
man — of  expression,  association,  fair  trial 
and  free  elections. 


The  charter  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  an 
advisory  body  created  in  1949,  says  that 
members  “must  accept  the  principles  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.”  It  is  be- 
cause the  council  has  that  political  basis 
that  Michael  Stewart,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  has  insisted  on  dealing  with 
Greece. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers,  in  May,  Greece  was  in  effect  put 
on  probation.  A resolution  warned  that  she 
would  be  suspended  unless  the  Government 
took  steps'  to  restore  democracy  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

British  officials  see  ho  sign  that  the  col- 
onels have  rule  since  then.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  any  elections.  The  press  is  still 
gagged.  The  colonels  dismissed  the  Presi- 
dent of  their  Council  of  State  last  summer 
when  he  found  that  they  had  gone  beyond 
their  powers  in  acting  against  some  judges; 
for  good  measure  the  colonels  exiled  the 
lawyers  who  had  handled  the  case. 

American  diplomats  say  the  United  States 
has  persistently  urged  the  colonels  to  get 
the  country  back  to  representative  democ- 
racy. But  the  United  States  is  plainly  re- 
luctant to  apply  direct  pressure. 

One  American  worry  is  that  successful 
action  against  Greece  in  the  Council  of 
Europe  would  lead  to  demands  for  her  ex- 
pulsion from  NATO.  The  British  argue  that 
NATO’s  purpose  is  altogether  different.  They 
also  say  that  failure  to  do  anything  in  the 
Council  of  Europe  might  bring  pressure 
in  three  NATO  countries — Norway,  Den- 
mark and  the  Netherlands — for  a move 
against  Greece  In  NATO. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
are  Austria.  Belgium,  Britain,  Cyprus,  Den- 
mark, France,  West  Germany,  Greece,  Ice- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Malta, 
the  Netherlands/  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land and  Turkey,  At  least  10  of  the  18  must 
vote  for  expulsion  for  the  motion  to  prevail. 

The  council’s  purpose  is  to  further  the 
political,  economic  and  social  unity  of  Eur- 
ope. It  has  sponsored  a large  number  of 
treaties  on  legal/ social  and  practical  com- 
munications questions.  One  of  the  treaties 
is  the  European  Human  Rights  Convention, 
which  is  accepted  by  many  European  states 
and  has  a court  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

Exclusion  from  the  council  would  bother 
the  Greek  regime  primarily  as  a symbol — 
a blow  to  the  prestige  that  the  colonels  have 
carefully  tried  to  foster.  Loss  of  council 
membership  would  also  deprive  Greece  of 
her  seats  in  the  Parliament  of  Europe,  which 
sits  in  Strasbourg  and  acts  as  an  advisory 
legislative  body  f^*  Europe. 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON,  OF  TRTJES- 
DALE  HOSPITAL 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  5,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  human  relationships  are 
nobler  and  more  endearing  than  that  of 
the  physician  and  the  families  he  serves. 
In  this  day  of  the  medical  specialist, 
however,  the  traditional  family  physi- 
cian has  become  a vanishing  breed. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  to  pay  high 
tribute  to  a man  like  Dr.  William  Ma- 
son, of  Truesdale  Hospital,  in  Fall  Riv- 
er, Mass.  He  typifies  the  traditional  fam- 
ily physician.  I think  for  many  of  us 
this  article,  which  I am  inserting  in  the 
Record,  will  bring  back  “memories  that 
bless  and  burn”  of  our  own  family  doc- 
tors. 
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ration  of  the  Colonies  from  the  motherland, 
hut  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  I hope  to 
the  world,  for  all  future  time.” 

The  man  we  are  honoring  this  week  is 
Walter  Knott,  former  tenant  farmer  and 
founder  of  the  famed  Knott’s  Berry  Farm, 
and  the  motivating  spirit  behind  the  crea- 
tion of  a second  Independence  Hall  and  Heri- 
tage House  on  the  Knott  grounds  at  Buena 
Park,  California. 

If  you  have  been  a listener  to  these  weekly 
discourses  on  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  American  Dream,  and  how  we  may  keep 
it  from  perishing,  you  will  understand  the 
thrill  I experienced  last  month  when  I spent 
a day  with  Walter  Knott,  and  learned  how 
this  tenant  farmer  who  lived  in  a log  cabin 
with  a dirt  floor,  and  without  subsidies  or 
security  guarantees,  built  one  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  nation. 

I learned  that  Mrs,  Knott,  now  80  and  still 
supervising  the  serving  of  up  to  6,000  chicken 
dinners  on  Sundays,  had  eight  customers 
the  first  day  she  opened  her  house  to  paid 
guests.  I learned  why  Walter  Knott  would 
want  to  build  America’s  second  Independ- 
ence Hall — down  to  the  thumb  and  finger 
prints  on  140-thousand  specially  made  bricks, 
to  the  chipping  of  the  huge  block  and  crack 
of  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  on  up  to  the  gold 
plated  weather  vane  168-feet  above  the 
street. 

After  admiring  the  craftsmanship  that  re- 
created the  great  bell,  Mrs.  Wimmer  and  I 
were  ushered  into  a little  theatre  where  we 
witnessed  a cineramic  presentation  of  great* 
paintings  that  vividly  portrayed  the  cen- 
turies of  man’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, which  prepared  us  for  the  next 
event  that  was  to  take  place  in  an  Assembly 
Room,  the  exact  duplicate  In  every  detail  of 
the  Assembly  Room  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  where  the  debate  on  the  Dec- 
laration was  held. 

We  took  our  seats  on  the  same  kind  of 
backless  benches  on  which  spectators  and 
the  press  of  olden  days  viewed  the  debates 
of  the  Colonies,  and  after  a brief  lecture,  the 
lights  were  turned  off,  and  from  each  of 
the  thirteen  tables  candles  began  to  burn 
and  voices  rose  from  each  table  as  arguments 
over  the  Declaration  began. 

From  the  sound  track  there  rose  also  the 
noise  of  the  storm  outside,  and  the  sound  of 
rain  beating  upon  the  roof  could  be  heard, 
and  above  it  all  the  protests,  challenges, 
compromises  and  fears  that  marked  one  of 
the  most  memorable  days  in  the  history  of 
man. 

Some  of  the  voices  were  heated.  There  was 
pleading : Soft,  Passionate,  Convincing,  Chal- 
lenging, and  as  a delegate  walked  across  the 
Hall,  making  his  point,  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps and  the  voice  moved  with  him. 

These  men  were  reminded  that  they  were 
sealing  their  death  warrant  if  the  Declara- 
tion were  adopted;  if  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  lost,  or  if  they  were  captured,  but  as  one 
of  the  delegates  said;  “We  are  also  deciding 
the  fate  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  maybe 
the  fate  of  generations  untold.” 

In  the  end,  they  signed  the  Declaration, 
pledging  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred 
honor;  knowing,  as  someone  remarked,  they 
“would  have  to  hang  together  or  hang  sep- 
arately.” 

As  we  emerged  from  the  Assembly  Room, 
Mrs.  Wimmer  remarked  in  a hushed  voice, 
“we  were  there  when  it  happened,”  and  I 
understood  for  the  first  time  what  must 
have  burned  in  the  heart  of  Walter  Knott, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  inspired 
help  created  such  a colossal  enterprise. 

Of  special  interest,  I think,  was  the  need 
of  putting  the  voices  of  the  Signers  on  one 
strip  of  tape,  which  technicians  had  declared 
was  impossible,  A new  machine  and  a new 
process  had  to  be  invented,  and  it  was.  The 
cracking  of  the  Bell  presented  another  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  a story  unto  itself.  The  inde- 


pendent Lund  Paint  Company  produced  a 
paint  formula  the  same  as  that  used  on  the 
original  Hall.  Craftsmen  at  the  Berry  Farm 
performed  the  cabinet  work  and  made  the 
gorgeous  chandeliers  and  the  famed  Rising 
Sun  Chair  used  by  the  Speaker.  Two  60-foot 
flag  poles  were  donated  by  the  Atlantic- 
Richfteld  Company  before  the  company  was 
taken  over  by  the  British.  The  four  great 
clocks,  with  their  ten-foot  faces,  were  made 
by  the  skilled  men  of  The  American  Sign  & 
Indicator  Corporation,  and  independent  Don 
Koll  Construction  Company,  builder  of  the 
great  Hall,  raised  them  to  their  lofty  po- 
sitions. y 

Yes,  it  was  “We  The  People” — as  Walter 
Knott  would  say  it,  who  dug  the  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  earth;  who  molded  them  into 
bricks,  copper  and  steel,  and  who  fitted  the 
work  of  hand  and  machine  into  place. 

Listening  to  this -unparalleled  story  of  our 
rise  as  a free  enterprise  nation,  and  thinking 
back  to  those  hours  of  indecision  that  must 
have  haunted  the  Pilgrims,  I recalled  the 
words  of  William  Bradford,  the  great  Pilgrim 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
that  “great  and  honorable  actions  are  ac- 
companied by  great  difficulties,  and  must  be 
both  enterprised  and  overcome  with  answer- 
able  courage.” 

According  to  historical  accounts,  the  crew 
and  captain  of  the  Speedwell,  sister  ship  of 
the  Mayflower,  must  have  gotten  faint  heart 
because  they  managed  to  create  delays  that 
ended  in  a final  count  t Si  102  strong  hearts 
being  put  aboard  the  Mayflower,  to  begin  a 
voyage  as  immortal  as  life  itself. 

What  fears  they  must  have  suffered.  The 
sickness  and  death.  The  storms  and  fog.  The 
unknown  dangers  that  awaited  them  if  they 
ever  reached  land,  yet  all  we  hear  today.  It 
seems,  is  "give  the  people  this  and  give  them 
that;”  welfare,  welfare,  welfare,  and  what 
welfare  is  there  to  life  if  man  is  to  lose  the 
enterprise  to  overcome?  If  he  stands  In  his 
ghetto  and  blames  everyone  but  himself  for 
his  plight?  If  he  shall  run  his  own  farm  or 
business  and  look  not  to  the  threats  against 
his  country  or  his  family  until  trouble  is  on 
his  own  doorstep? 

Lowell  wrote  that  the  American  Republic 
will  endure  only  so  long  as  the  ideas  of  the 
men  who  founded  it  remain  dominant,  but 
has  any  generation  ever  drifted  so  far  afield 
from  the  ideas,  the  dreams  of  the  American 
Revolution,  as  the  present  generation? 

I say  to  everyone,  everywhere  in  America, 
that  Jefferson  was  either  right  or  wrong  when 
he  warned  “it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  a 
Republic  that  a few  should  control  the  many, 
when  nature  has  scattered  so  much  talent 
through  the  conditions  of  men;”  and  that 
James  Madison  was  either  right  or  wrong 
when  he  warned:  “Hold  fast  to  programs, 
both  rational  and  moral,  that  have  as  their 
central  goal  a constant  diffusion  of  power.” 

Both  these  men  feared  too  much  power  in 
too  few  hands.  Both  spoke  constantly  of 
moral  values  being  basic  to  social,  economic 
and  political  values,  and  they  knew  if  safe- 
guards were  not  erected  that  every  step  of  the 
people  would  be  away  from  a free  Republic 
and  toward  great  concentrations  of  power 
now  seen  in  holding  companies,  conglomer- 
ates, giant  labor  unions,  powerful  chain 
store  systems,  and  all-embracing  govern- 
ment. 

All  s trends  today — everywhere — are  away 
from  the  self-determination,  self-reliance,  in- 
dependent enterprise,  local  control  over  lo- 
cal affairs  in  government  that  is  basic  to  the 
philosophy  upon  which  our  nation  was 
founded,  but  despite  a clamor  of  voices 
raised  against  this  ..change  in  our  society, 
voices  such  as  our  own,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  now  reaching  mil- 
lions of  people  weekly,  the  task  of  turning 
the  tide  is  shirked  or  ignored  by  so  many 
who  have  so  much  to  lose. 

I believe  there  are  people  in  this  audience 
from  all  walks  of  life  who  see  the  America 
of  yesterday  as  a kind  of  Messiah  among  the 


nations  of  the  world,  and  our  youth  today 
are  asking  that  she  fulfill  this  role.  They 
know  little  of  how  to  fill  their  part  of  the 
role  or  what  it  really  is.  They  ask  only  for  a 
cause — not  knowing  that  the  TIMES  are  their 
cause,  and  it  is  so  with  older  Americans,  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

And  so  I say  to  all  of  you  in  radio  land, 
the  debate  that  took  place  in  Independence 
Hall  must  begin  all  over  again,  for  only  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  minds  of  men  will 
such  great  ideas  as  those  which  founded  our 
nation  be  relived.  We  need  to  say  My  Coun- 
try ’Tls  of  Thee,  Sweet  Land  of  Liberty  in 
the  way  it  ran  through  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
uneducated  immigrants  who  knelt  on  the 
decks  of  ships  that  emerged  from  the  fog 
and  into  sight  of  the  Statute  of  Liberty, 
weeping  when  they  saw  the  great  Torch  of 
Freedom  held  high  in  the  heavens  over  New 
York  harbor. 

No  other  people  in  the  world  were  ever  so 
blessed  with  so  many  opportunities  to  serve 
their  nation  and  the  world,  for  what  hopes 
would  there  be  for  people  anywhere  who  love 
liberty,  if  America  should  lose  her  hold  on 
the  traditions  and  wealth  with  which  she  is 
now  possessed? 

George  Washington  wrote:  “The  fate  of 
the  Republic  Is  in  the  hands  of  God,”  but 
he  called  upon  all  Americans,  both  then  and 
now,  to  “raise  a standard  to  which  the  good 
and  wise  can  repair;”  saying  in  effect  that 
if  God  gives  all  things  to  man,  if  he  neglects, 
forgets  or  misuses  his  freedom,  all  things 
will  someday  be  taken  from  him. 

Let  us  set  our  course  with  the  zeal,  courage 
and  dreams  which  motivated  those  who  took 
to  pathless  seas,  to  find  a land  where  they 
could  sow  their  seeds  and  reap  their  harvests, 
free  from  the  tyrannies  of  the  old  world. 

Their  dreams  came  true,  and  later  gener- 
ations called  it  The  American  Dream  . . . 
a dream  that  took  Walter  Knott  from  a 
humble  tenant  farm  to  the  builder  of  a 
second  Hall  of  American  Independence,  to 
help  make  the  first  one  live. 

From  an  address  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Cincinnati,  1856) : “Let  us  appeal  to  the 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  not  to 
their  prejudices;  let  us  spread  the  floods  of 
enthusiasm  here  aroused  all  over  these  vast 
prairies  so  suggestive  of  freedom.  There  is 
both  a power  and  a magic  in  popular  opin- 
ion. To  that  let  us  now  appeal.” 

— — 

TORTURE  OF  POUTTCAL  PRISON- 
ERS BY  THE  GREEK  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  on  Human  Rights  has 
been  working  for  almost  2 years  on  a 
report  accusing  the  Greek  Government 
of  torturing  political  prisoners  as  a mat- 
ter of  policy. 

While  this  report  must  remain  con- 
fidential until  it  has  been  fully  consid- 
ered by  the  Council,  the  London  Sunday 
Times  has  secured  a copy  of  it,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  today. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ab- 
stract be  inserted  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  If  this  report  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  on  Human  Rights  does 
result  in  the  expulsion  or  suspension  of 
Greece  from  the  Council  of  Europe  I be- 
lieve this  would  be  a very  good  thing  in 
' that  it  might  be  the  dash  of  cold  water 
needed  to  jolt  the  Colonels'  junta  in 
putting  its  foot  down  on  the  use  of  tor- 
ture and  might  even  push  them  along 
on  the  road  toward  elections. 
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Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.j  Post, 

Dec,  4,  1909] 

Greek  Regime  Sato  To  Tortur;  Jail 
OFPOlpNTS 

London.— A secret  report  prepar  'd  by  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Right®  ac- 
cuses the  Greek  government  of  tort  uring  po- 
litical prisoners  as  a matter  of  policy. 

Almost  certainly  the  findings  of  I he  report 
will  lead  to  Greece  being  expelled  from  the 
Council  of  Europe  this  month. 

The  Sunday  Times  has  examined  a copy  of 
the  report,  which  lists  213  cases  in  which 
there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  torture.  And 
the  report  produces  evidence  suggesting  that 
five  men,  all  named,  have  died  as  a result 
of  the  policy  of  torture. 

The  chief  method  employed  was  beating 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  is  extremely 
painful  but  leaves  little  or  no  trace 

The  report  alleges  that  a membe  r of  the 
ruling  Junta,  Ioannis  Ladas,  personally  tor- 
tured one  prisoner. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  the  de- 
tails of  brutality  is  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mission deals  In  detail  with  the  defense 
which  the  G?eek  government  has  given  for 
its  admitted  suspension  of  civil  liberties. 

The  Greeks  have  always  claimed  that  there 
was  a Communist,  or  “Leftist'’  plan  to  seize 
power  averted  only  by  the  colonels’  own 
coup  in  1967. 

The  15  international  lawyers  of  the  Com- 
mission reject  the  Greek  evidence  that  there 
was  any  such  plot,  and  accuse  the  junta  of 
producing  forged  evidence. 

In  September  1967,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  the  Netherlands  charged  the  Greek 
regime,  fellow-member  with  themselves  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  with  having  violated 
certain  fundamental  rights  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple. Six  months  later,  the  four  protesting 
governments  extended  their  indictment. 

They  accused,  the  Greek  government  of 
torture— not  merely  random  cases  of  arbi- 
i trary  police  brutality,  but  of  a state  of  af- 
fairs where  “high  officials  within  the  hier- 
l-  archy  of  state  authorities  or  with  their  per- 
mission or  knowledge  . . . permit  or  even 
systematically  make  use  of  torture.” 

A nation  cannot  remain  a member  of  the 
Council  unless  it  is  a parliamentary  democ- 
racy. So  the  charge  made  against  Greece  im- 
plied at  once  the  sanction  of  expulsion. 

The  task  of  examining  the  case  was  given 
i to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  based 
!like  the  council  itself  in  Strasbourg.  Eight 
International  lawyers  have  spent  the  inter- 
vening two  years  on  the  Investigation,  in- 
terrogating eighty-seven  „ witnesses,  Includ- 
ing officials  of  the  Greek  Junta,  political  pris- 
oners still  in  jail  in  Greece,  politicians  in 
jexile,  journalist®,  doctors,  workers  far  Am- 
nesty International,  and  even  at  one  stage 
h waiter  in  Liverpool. 

Another  seven  lawyers  Joined  in  the  te valu- 
ation of  the  evidence.  The  result  is  that  the 
Greek  junta  has  been  found  guilty  precisely 
as  charged.  Almost  inevitably,  this  means 
that  Greece  will  be  expelled  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  this  month. 

The  1,200- page  report  ofthc  commission 
remains  a secret  document.  There  ts  no 
present  official  intention  to  publish  it.  How- 
ever. The  Sunday  Times  has  been  able  to 
op  tain  a copy,  and  extracts  are  published  on 
t^e  grounds  that  it  presents  perhaps  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  a definitive  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  Ubmy  in  Greece. 

The  commission  mentions  213  casis  fn 
which  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  tor- 
ture— some  can  be  more  thoroughly  docu- 
mented than  others.  And  it  produces!  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  at  least  five  people 
may  have  died  as  a result  of  torture  inflifcted. 

[These  are  named  as  Ooetas  Palehgos, 
Ioannis  Chalkidis,  George  Tsarouchas,  Pfeha- 
vicptls  Ellis  and  Nikiforos  M and i lares.  5 

Torture  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  civil  liberties  laid  to  the  junta’s  ac- 


count. In  defense,  the  Greek  government 
claimed  befoie  the  Commission  that  the 
suspension  of  civil  liberties  was  Justified  by 
the  existence  of  a danger  to  the  State.  The 
commissi oci  devotes  about  half  its  report  to 
the  matter  of  this  defense;  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  detailed  examination  of  the  well- 
known  allegation  that  leftwing  groups  were 
planning  violent  revolution  before  the  coup 
which  brought  the  Junta  to  power  In  1967. 

The  commission  finds  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  no  such  plans  existed 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  state. 

The  junta  also  produced  a letter  which 
purported  to  show  that  the  late  George 
Papandreou,  the  leader  of  the  Center  Party, 
had  been  negotiating  with  the  Communists, 
The  commission  found  that  one  of  the  junta’s 
own  witnesses,  a Dr.  Kapsaskla,  had  proved 
this  document  to  be  a forgery  five  years 
previously. 

In  the  430-page  section  on  torture,  the 
Commission  list*  and  analyses  the  evidence 
It  heard  from  ,38  witnesses  In  Athens  and 
Strasbourg.  Sixi^en  of  these  claimed  to  be 
victims  of  torture;  25  were  accused  police 
officers  and  others  in  official  positions  under 
the  regime. 

Then  the  commission  gives  Its  conclu- 
sions— reached  by  majorities  of  10  to  13.  “The 
commission  has  found  It  established  beyond 
doubt  that  torture  or  ill-treatment  . . . has 
been  inflicted  in  a number  of  cases.” 

This  has  been  a sustained  policy;  “There 
has  since  April,  :1967,  been  a practice  of  tor- 
ture and  ill-treatment  by  the  Athens  Se- 
curity Police,  in  Bouboulinas  Street,  or  per- 
sons arrested  for  political  offenses.  This  tor- 
ture and  ill-treatment  has  most  often  con- 
sisted of  the  application  of  'falanga,*  or 
severe  heatings  to  all  parts  <Jf  the  body.  Its 
purpose  has  been  the  extraction  of  informa- 
tion including  confessions  concerning  the 
political  activities  and.  associations  of  the 
victim®  and  other  persons  considered  to  be 
subversive.” 

Moreover,  the  junta  has  condoned  this  to 
the  point  at  which  torture  has  become  “ad- 
ministrative practice.”  “The  competent 
Greek  authorities,  confronted  with  numerous 
and  substantial  complaints  and  allegations 
of  torture  and  ill-treatment,  have  failed  to 
take  any  effective  steps  to  investigate  them 
or  to  ensure  remedies  for  such  complaints  or 
allegations  found  to  be  true.” 

The  Commission  devotes  one  entire  volume 
of  its  report  simply  to  listing  213  people  who 
are  alleged  to  have  been  tortured,  and  the 
evidence  available  in  each  case. 

This,  the  commir^ion  agrees,  does  not  pro- 
vide proof.  But  the  report  points  out:  “The 
commission  cannot  ignore  the  sheer  num- 
ber of  complaints  ...  It  is  not  able  to  reject 
the  whole  as  a conspiracy  by  Communist  and 
antigovernment  groups  to  discredit  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  police  ...  It  cannot  but 
regard  the  actual  number  of  complaints 
brought  before  it  strong  indication  that 
acts  of  torture  or  ill-treatment  are  not  iso- 
lated or  exceptional,  nor  limited  to  one 
place.” 

Faced  with  this  mass  of  cases  to  examine 
the  commission  decided  to  take  a sort  of 
random  sample  and  focus  on  selected  cases 
throughout  Greece,  “The  . . . commission 
has  investigated  30  cases  to  a substantial  de- 
gree and  expressed  some  conclusion  with 
regard  to  28  of  them.  With  regard  to  these 
cases  the  Commission  find®  it  established 
that:  torture  or  ill-treatment  has  been  in- 
flicted in  11  individual  cases  (It  then  lists  the 
cases)  . . . the  evidence  before  the  commis- 
sion of  torture  or  ill  -treatment  having  been 
inflicted  on  17  other  individuals  demands 
further  investigation  . . . the  commission 
was  in  effect  prevents  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  respondent  government  (Greece) 
from  completing  its  investigation  of  these 
cases  . . 

The  junta  refused  to  allow  the  commission 
to  see  21  witnesses.  Among  those  21  were  the 


alleged  victim®  most  reliably  reported  to  bear 
still  the  physical  marks  of  their  experi- 
ences. 

In  most  cases,  however,  a method  of  tor- 
ture, falanga , had  been  chosen  which  does 
not  leave  marks.  The  report  describes  it: 
“Falanga  or  bastinado  has  been  a method  of 
torture  known  for  cefituriee.  It  is  the  beat- 
ing of  the  feet  with  a wooden  or  metal  stick 
or  bar  which,  tf  skillfully  done,  breaks  no 
bones,  makes  no  skin  lesions,  and  leaves  no 
permanent  and  recognizable  marks,  but 
causes  intense  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
feet  ...” 

Lacking  simple  medical  evidence,  the  Com- 
mission spent  months  cross-checking  wit- 
nesses’ stories.  The  30  cases  the  Commission 
examined  in  this  detail  are  a recital  of 
horror. 

On  one  page  are  details  of  the  beating 
which  Ioannis  Ladas,  then  Secretary -Gen- 
eral of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Order,  per- 
sonally gave  to  a Journalist  of  whom  he  dis- 
approved— “He  struck  me  with  hie  fist  . . . 
and  started  pouring  out  insults  . . . 

“ ‘You  are  a pany,  a ©ulgar.  You  shall  die. 
I shall  kill  you  with  my  bare  bands  . . ” 

On  other  pages  is  the  tragedy  of  Anastasia 
Tsirka — Police  came  to  her  house  on  the 
night  of  September  23,  1967  and  found  three 
leaflets  of  a banned  organization.  Tsirka  waa 
tortured  to  discover  wt>  had  given  them  to 
her.  The  beatings  of  the  Security  police  in 
Boubulina®  Street  killed  her  unborn  child. 
The  doctors  think  she  is  now  probablv 
sterile. 

• The  Junta  maintained  it  had  conducted  an 
inquiry  into  Mrs.  Tsirka’s  allegations  and 
disproved  them.  The  commission  found  that 
the  inquiry  had  omitted  even  to  question 
doctors  at  the  hospital  to  which  she  was 
taken  after  her  miscarriage. 


RANDOM  DRAFT  SELECTION— 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Mr.  S TENNIS.  Mr.  President*  a great 
number  of  inquiries  have  come  from 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  from 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  about  the  draw- 
ing under  the  new  Selective  Service  Act. 
Selective  Service  has  prepared  a number 
of  questions  and  answers  that  are  most 
commonly  asked  about  this  subject,  and 
I ask  unanimous  consent  that,  for  the 
information  of  the  membership  and  the 
public,  the  questions  and  answers  which 
have  been  prepared  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Random  Selection  Questions  and  Answers 

Question.  Explain  the  drawing  under  the 
recently  amended  Selective  Service  Act. 

Answer.  On  December  1,  there  was  a draw- 
ing in  Washington  of  366  closed  capsules  in 
each  of  which  was  a slip  of  paper  on  which 
was  written  a month  and  day  of  the  year, 
for  example,  May  2,  June  1;  etc.  The  order  iii 
which  these  capsule®  were  drawn  determines 
the  relative  position  in  the,  national  random 
sequence  of  registrants  born  on  all  the  dates 
of  the  year  including  February  29.  As  Sep- 
tember 14  was  drawn  first, -all  men  born  on 
September  14  are  No.  1 in  the  national  ran- 
dom sequence.  As  June  8 was  drawn  last,  all 
men  with  that  birthday  are  No.  366  In  the 
national  random  sequence. 

Question.  How  will  this  sequence  be  used 
by  local  board®? 

Answer.  Each  local  board  Will  assign  num- 
bers to  its  registrants  who  are  in  I-A  or  who 
become  I-A  in  accord  with  the  national 
sequence.  Some  local  boards  may  not  have 
at  any  one  time  men  with  birthdays  on 
every  day.  In  such  a case  the  lccal  board 
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THE  NIXON-SATO  COMMUNIQUE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  weekend,  I had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  communique  issued 
Friday  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan, 

It  was  cordial  in  tone,  as  it  should 
have  been.  It  is  important,  I feel,  that 
there  be  a close  and  friendly  relation- 
ship between  Japan  and  the  United 
States, 

. Prime  Minister  Sato’s  visit  to  the 
United  States,  as  President  Nixon  made 
clear,  should  help  achieve  a better  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries. 

The  text  of  the  communique  is  three 
columns  of  newspaper  type.  It  is  divided 
into  15  brief  sections. 

The  key  section  is  number  6. 

This  is  the  section  which  deals  spe- 
cifically with  Okinawa,  In  this  section, 
the  Prime  Minister  emphasized  his  view 
that  the  time  had  come  to  respond  to 
the  strong  desire  of  the  people  of  Japan 
to  return  Okinawa  to  Japanese  control. 
President  Nixon  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  view: 

Now  we  come  to  the  key  sentences: 

They  (President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Sato)  therefore  agreed  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments would  immediately  enter  Into 
consultations  regarding  specific  arrange- 
ments for  accomplishing  the  early  reversion 
of  Okinawa  without  detriment  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Far  East,  including  Japan. 

They  further  agreed  to  expedite  the  con- 
sultations with  a view  to  accomplishing  the 
reversion  during  1972,  subject  to  the  con- 
clusion of  these  specific  arrangements  with 
the  necessary  legislative  support. 

Now,  let  us  analyze  the  above  lan- 
guage. 

Just  what  agreement  was  reached  by 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Sato. 

First.  They  agreed  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments would  immediately  enter  into 
consultations  regarding  specific  arrange- 
ments for  accomplishing  the  early  rever- 
sion of  Okinawa,  and. 

Second.  Such  consultations  would  be 
subject  to  the  conclusion  of  these  spe- 
cific arrangements  with  the  necessary 
legislative  support. 

So,  it  seems  clear  that  the  only  agree- 
ment made  by  President  Nixon  is  one  of 
principle;  namely,  an  early  reversion  of 
Okinawa. 

But  no  details  have  been  agreed  to. 

No  specific  arrangements  have  been 
agreed  to. 

The  agreement,  to  cite  the  text  of  the 
communique,  is  to  “enter  into  consulta- 
tions regarding  specific  arrangements.” 

As  one  who  feels  that  the  United 
States  must  have  the  unrestricted  use 
of  Okinawa,  our  greatest  military  com- 
plex in  the  far  Pacific,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue our  widespread  commitments  in 
Asia,  I frankly  am  relieved  since  reading 
the  text  of  the  communique. 

The  text  does  not  bear  out  the  news- 
paper headlines  concerning  the  com- 
munique. 

The  only  agreement  President  Nixon 
made  was  to  “immediately  enter  into 
consultations  regarding  specific  arrange- 
ments.” 

And  then  that  was  followed  by  the  two 
leaders  of  government  specifying  that 
any  specific  arrangements  would  be  sub- 
ject to  legislative  support  which,  insofar 


as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  means 
approval  by  the  Senate. 

I am  glad  to  state  to  the  Senate  that 
I support  this  communique.  It  should 
help  Prime  Minister  Sato  in  Japan  with- 
out forfeiture  by  the  United  States  of  any 
control  over  Okinawa  other  than  agree- 
ing to  enter  “into  consultations  regard- 
ing specific  arrangements.” 

I am  especially  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate’s role  in  any  final  arrangements  af- 
fecting Okinawa  is  specifically  recog- 
nized in  the  text  of  the  communique. 

The  fact  that  this  is  so  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  communique  results,  I feel, 
from  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  November  5,  1969. 

On  that  date,  the  Senate,  by  a re- 
corded vote  of  63  to  14,  specified  that  any 
change  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  must  come  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

In  the  Ntxon/Sato  communique  16 
days  later,  both  leaders  recognized  that 
any  “specific  arrangements”  affecting 
Okinawa  would  be  subject  to  Senate  ap- 
proval. 

In  my  judgment,  this  establishes  a his- 
toric precedent  and  one/which  is  of  vital 
importance  both  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Nation. 

President  Johnson,  last  year,  unilater- 
ally returned  to  Japan  the  Bonin  Islands, 
which  included  Iwo  Jima,  without  sub- 
mitting his  action  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication. 

The  Senate  was  not  aware  of  President 
Johnson’s  action  until  the  deed  had  been 
accomplished. 

But  the  Senate  on  November  5 of  this 
year  served  notice  that  any  changes  in 
treaties  previously  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
approval. 

This  action  of  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  followed  by  the  Nixon/Sato  com- 
munique of  November  21,  makes  clear 
that  both  the  Senate  and  President  Nixon 
are  aware  that  no  change  may  be  made 
in  the  present  status  of  Okinawa  without 
Senate  approval. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  Senate 
will  do  in  regard  to  Okinawa — and  I do 
not  intend  to  try. 

The  leadership  of  the  Senate  favors 
an  early  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan,  but 
I have  talked  with  a great  many  Senators 
who  do  not  agree  with  that  viewpoint. 

I have  the  feeling  that  the  United 
States  wall  be  retaining  the  free  and  un- 
restricted use  of  Okinawa  until  such 
time  as  we  reduce  our  commitments  to 
defend  so  many  Asian  nations.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  soon  begin  to  reduce 
our  Asian  commitments. 

I ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  Nixon-Sato 
communique  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nixon-Sato  Communique 

Washington,  November  21. — Following  is 
the  text  of  the  joint  communique  issued  to- 
day by  President  Nixon  and  Premier  Eisaku 
Sato  of  Japan: 

[i] 

President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Sato 
met  in  Washington  on  Nov.  19,  20  and  21, 
1969,  to  exchange  views  on  the  present  inter- 


national situation  and  on  other  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

[21 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  rec- 
ognized that  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan  have  greatly  benefited  from  their  close 
association  in  a variety  of  fields,  and  they 
declared  that  guided  by  their  common  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  liberty,  the  two 
countries  would  maintain  and  strengthen 
their  fruitful  cooperation  In  the  continuing 
search  for  world  peace  and  prosperity  and  in 
particular  for  the  relaxation  of  international 
tensions.  The  President  expressed  his  and  his 
Government’s  deep  interest  in  Asia  and  stated 
his  belief  that  the  United  States  and  Japan 
should  cooperate  in  contributing  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  region.  The  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  Japan  would  make  fur- 
ther active  contributions  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Asia. 

[3] 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
exchanged  frank  views  on  the  current  in- 
ternational situation,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  developments  in  the  Far  East.  The 
President,  while  emphasizing  that  the  coun- 
tries in  the  area  were  expected  to  make  their 
own  efforts  for  the  stability  of  the  area,  gave 
assurance  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  Far 
East  by  honoring  its  defense  treaty  obliga- 
tions in  the  area.  The  Prime  Minister,  ap- 
preciating the  determination  of  the  United 
States,  stressed  that  it  was  important  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Far  East  that  the 
Unied  States  should  be  in  a position  to 
carry  out  fully  its  obligations  referred  to  by 
the  President.  He  further  expressed  his  rec- 
ognition that,  in  the  light  of  the  present 
situation,  the  presence  of  United  States  forces 
in  the  Far  East  constituted  a mainstay  fc 
the  stability  of  the  area. 

IM 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  spe- 
cifically noted  the  continuing  tension  over 
the  Korean  peninsula.  The  Prime  Minister 
deeply  appreciated  the  peace-keeping  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  area  and  stated 
that  the  security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
was  essential  to  Japan’s  own  security.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  shared  the 
hope  that  Communist  China  would  adopt  a 
more  cooperative  and  constructive  attitude  in 
its  external  relations.  The  President  referred 
to  the  treaty  obligations  of  his  country  to  the 
Republic  of  China  which  the  United  States 
would  uphold.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
Taiwan  area  was  also  a most  important 
factor  for  the  security  of  Japan.  The  Presi- 
dent described  the  earnest  efforts  made  by 
the  United  States  for  a peaceful  and  just 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  expressed 
the  strong  hope  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
would  be  concluded  before  return  of  the  ad- 
ministrative rights  over  Okinawa  to  Japan. 
In  this  connection,  they  agreed  that,  should 
peace  in  Vietnam  not  have  been  realized  7 
the  time  reversion  of  Okinawa  is  scheduled 
to  take  place,  the  two  Governments  would 
fully  consult  with  each  other  in  the  light  of 
the  situation  at  that  time  so  that  reversion 
would  be  accomplished  without  affecting  the 
United  States  efforts  to  assure  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine their  own  political  future  without  out- 
side interference.  The  Prime  Minister  stated 
that  Japan  was  exploring  what  role  she  could 
play  in  bringing  about  stability  in  the  Indo- 
china area. 

[sj 

In  light  of  the  current  situation  and  the 
prospects  in  the  Far  East,  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  they  highly 
valued  the  role  played  by  the  Treaty  of  Mu- 
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trad©  liberalization  at  a more  acceler- 
ated pace  than  hitherto.  The  President 


tual  Cooperation  and  Security  in  maintain- 
ing the  peace  and  security  of  the  Far  East 
including  Japan,  and  they  affirmed  the  in- 
tention of  the  two  Governments  firmly  to 
maintain  the  treaty  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
trust  and  common  evaluation  of  the  inter- 
national situation.  They  further  agreed  that 
the  two  Governments  should  maintain  close 
contact  with  each  other  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  peace  and  security  of  the  Far  East, 
including  Japan,  and  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security. 

[63 

The  Prime  Minister  emphasized  his  view 
that  the  time  had  come  to  respond  to  the 
strong  desire  of  the  people  of  Japan,  of 
both  the  mainland  and  Okinawa,  to  have 
the  administrative  rights  over  Okinawa  re- 
turned to  Japan  on  the  basis  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  and  thereby  to  restore  Okinawa  to 
its  normal  status.  The  President  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  view. 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  also 
recognized  the  vital  role  played  by  United 
States  forces  in  Okinawa  in  the  present  sit- 
uation in  the  Far  East.  As  a result  of  their 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  mutual 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  could  be  accommodated  within  ar- 
rangements for  the  return  of  the  adminis- 
trative rights  over  Okinawa  to  Japan.  They 
therefore  agreed  that  the  two  Governments 
would  immediately  enter  into  consultations 
regarding  specific  arrangements  for  accom- 
plishing the  early  reversion  of  Okinawa  with- 
out detriment  to  the  security  of  the  Far 
East  including  Japan,  They  further  agreed 
to  expedite  the  consultations  with  a view 
to  accomplishing  the  reversion  during  1972, 
subject  to  the  conclusion  of  these  specific 
arrangements  with  the  necessary  legislative 
support.  In  this  connection,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister made  clear  the  intention  of  his  Govern- 
ment, following  reversion,  to  assume  grad- 
ually the  responsibility  for  the  immediate 
defense  of  Okinawa  as  part  of  Japan’s1  de- 
fense efforts  for  her  own  territories.  The 
President  and  the  Prime.  Minister  agreed 
also  that  the  United  States  would  retain, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security,  such  military  fa- 
cilities and  areas  in  Okinawa  as  required 
in  the  mutual  security  of  both  countries. 

[7] 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that,  upon  return  of  the  administra- 
tive rights,  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  and  its  related  arrange- 
ments would  apply  to  Okinawa  without  mod- 
ification thereof.  In  this  connection,  the 
Prime  Minister  affirmed  the  recognition  of 
his  Government  that  the  security  of  Japan 
could  not  be  adequately  maintained  with- 
out international  peace  and  security  in  the 
Far  East  and,  therefore,  the  security  of 
countries  in  the  Far  East  was  a matter  of 
serious  concern  for  Japan.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister was  of  the  view  that,  in  the  light  of 
such  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  the  return  of  the  administra- 
tive rights  over  Okinawa  in  the  manner 
agreed  above  should  not  hinder  the  effective 
discharge  of  the  international  obligations 
assumed  by  the  United  States  for  the  defense 
of  countries  In  the  Far  East,  including  Japan. 
The  President  replied  that  he  shared  the 
Prime  Minister’s  view. 

[s] 

The  Prime  Minister  described  in  detail 
the  particular  sentiment  of  the  Japanese 
people  against  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
policy  of  the  Japanese  Government  reflect- 
ing such  sentiment.  The  President  expressed 
his  deep  understanding  and  assured  the 
Prime  Minister  that,  without  prejudice  to 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  prior  consultation 


system  under  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security,  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
would  be  carried  out  in  a manner  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
as  described  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

[9] 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a num- 
ber of  financial  and  economic  problems,  in- 
cluding those  concerning  United  States  busi- 
ness interests  in  Okinawa,  to  be  solved  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  connection  with 
the  transfer  of  the  administrative  rights 
over  Okinawa  to  Japan  and  agreed  that  de- 
tailed discussions  relative  to  their  solution 
would  be  initiated  promptly. 

[io] 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
recognizing  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  reversion  of  Okinawa,  agreed 
that  the  two  Governments  should  consult 
closely  and  cooperate  on  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  assure  a smooth  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative rights  to  the  Japanese  Government,  in 
accordance  with  reversion  arrangements  to 
be  agreed  to  by  both  Governments.  They 
agreed  that  the  United  States-Japan  Con- 
sultative Committee  in  Tokyo  should  under- 
take over-all  responsibility  for  this  prepara- 
tory work.  The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  decided  to  establish  in  Okinawa  a 
preparation  commission  in  place  of  the  exist- 
ing advisory  committee  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  and  coordinating  locally  on 
measures  relating  to  preparation  for  the 
transfer  of  administrative  rights,  including 
necessary  assistance  to  the  government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  The  preparatory  commission 
will  be  composed  of  a representative  of  the 
Japanese  Government  with  ambassadorial 
rank  and  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands,  with  the  chief  executive  of  the 
government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  acting  as 
adviser  to  the  commission.  The  commission 
will  report  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  two  Governments  through  the  United 
States-Japan  Consulative  Committee. 

[11] 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  a mutually  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  question  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  administrative  rights  over  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan,  which  is  the  last  of  the  major 
issues  between  the  two  countries  arising  from 
World  War  II,  would  further  strengthen 
United  States-Japan  relations,  which  are 
based  on  friendship  and  mutual  trust  and 
would  make  a major  contribution  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Far  East. 

[12] 

In  their  discussion  of  economic  matters, 
the  president  and  the  Prime  Minister  noted 
the  marked  growth  in  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  They  also  acknowl- 
edged that  the  leading  positions  which  their 
countries  occupy  in  the  world  economy  im- 
pose important  responsibilities  on  each  for 
the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  trade  and  monetary  system, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  current  large 
imbalances  in  trade  and  payments.  In  this 
regard,  the  President  stressed  his  determina- 
tion to  bring  inflation  in  the  United  States 
under  control.  He  also  reaffirmed  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  the  princi- 
ple of  promoting  freer  trade.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister indicated  the  intention  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  accelerate  rapidly  the  reduc- 
tion of  Japan’s  trade  and  capital  restrictions. 
Specifically,  he  stated  the  intention  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  remove  Japan’s 
residual  import  quota  restrictions  over  a 
broad  range  of  products  by  the  end  of  1971 
and  to  make  maximum  efforts  to  accelerate 
the  liberalization  of  the  remaining  items.  He 
added  that  the  Japanese  Government  in- 
tends to  make  periodic  reviews  of  its  liberali- 
zation program  with  a view  to  implementing 


and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  their  re- 
spective actions  would  further  solidify  the 
foundation  of  over-all  U.S.-Japan  relations. 

[13] 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  attention  to  the  economic  needs 
of  the  developing  countries  was  essential  to 
the  development  of  international  peace  and 
stability.  The  Prime  Minister  stated  the  in- 
tention of  the  Japanese  Government  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  its  aid  programs  in  Asia, 
commensurate  with  the  economic  growth  of 
Japan,.  The  President  welcomed  this  state- 
ment and  confirmed  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Asia.  The  President 
and  Prime  Minister  recognized  that  there 
would  be  major  requirements  for  the  post- 
war rehabilitation  of  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Prime  Minister  stated 
the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  make  a substantial  contribution  to  this 
end. 

[14] 

The  Prime  Minister  congratulated  the 
President  on  the  successful  moon  landing  of 
Apollo  12,  and  expressed  the  hope  for  a safe 
journey  back  to  earth  for  the  astronauts.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that 
the  exploration  of  space  offers  great  oppor- 
tunities for  expanding  cooperation  in  peace- 
ful scientific  projects  among  all  nations.  In 
this  connection,  the  Prime  Minister  noted 
with  pleasure  that  the  United  States  and 
Japan  last  summer  had  concluded  an  agree- 
ment on  space  cooperation.  The  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  imple- 
mentation of  this  unique  program  is  of  im- 
portance to  both  countries. 

[15} 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 
cussed prospects  for  the  promotion  of  arms 
control  and  the  slowing  down  of  the  arms 
race.  The  President  outlined  his  Govern- 
ment’s efforts  to  initiate  the  strategic  arms 
limitations  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
have  recently  started  in  Helsinki.  The  Prime 
Minister  expressed  his  Government’s  strong 
hopes  for  the  success  of  these  talks.  The 
Prime  Minister  pointed  out  his  country’s 
strong  and  traditional  interest  in  effective 
disarmament  measures  with  a view  to 
achievement  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  strict  and  effective  interna- 
tional control. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  for  emphasising  the  importance 
of  the  Okinawa  question  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world,  and  its  disposition  to 
the  interest  and  participation  of  the 
U S.  Senate,  as  concerns  the  so-called 
agreement  or  communique  between 
President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister 
Sato. 

I do  not  necessarily  enjoy  the  same 
comfort  as  the  Senator,  but  I hope  he  is 
right.  I do  not  necessarily  enjoy  the  same 
assurance  that  this  communique  is  crys- 
tal clear.  Having  just  gone  through  a 
3 -month  ordeal  of  headline  and  sub- 
stance, and  having  had  the  headline  pre- 
vail after  having  read  the  substance  over 
and  over  again,  and  lost,  and  there  being 
no  education  in  the  second  kick  of  a 
mule,  I would  like  to  read  some  of  the 
headlines  and  show  what  I believe  Prime 
Minister  Sato  had  in  mind  as  to  this 
particular  communique. 

The  headline  in  the  Japan  Times  on 
Tuesday,  November  11,  was  as  follows: 
“Sato  Tells  Opposition  U.S.  Will  O.K. 
Reversion  Under  1972  Formula  ” That  is 
the  headline. 
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j It  so  happened  that  the  Interpai  lia- 
mentary  Union  group  from  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  in  Japan  oil  that  day,  and 
visiting  in  the  home  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. It  was  at  practically  that  same  time 
that  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  under  consideration  here.  I would 
have  joined  in  support  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  presented  in  that 
resolution.  But  Mr.  Sato  received  that 
resolution  in  the  context  that  it  had  no 
bearing  whatsoever,  and  he  said  so  very 
tlearly.  He  said  if  he  had  misunderstood 
it,  he  did  not  believe  he  would  have  been 
invited  to  the  United  States  to  continue 
With  discussions. 

! He  cited  the  matter  that  unde:-  no 
Circumstance,  for  example,  would  the 
textile  talks  be  confused  with  the  Oki* 
nawa  question.  Now,  Mr,  President,  this 
is  the  one  section  of  the  article  with 
Which  I agree.  I believe  our  international 
Security  and  our  commitments  in  the  Far 
(East  transcend  a singular  economic 
problem  like  textile  Jobs,  and  certainly 
no  one  has  been  more  attentive  to  that 
particular  problem  than}. 

| Some  have  said  that  we  are  going  to 
(swap  Okinawa  for  textiles  with  Jf  pan, 
and  I do  not  agree  with  that  approach 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  I do  not  t hink 
[they  should  be  confused,  because  this  is 
|ar,  far  more  important  to  world  peace 
than  fulfilling  our  commitments  in  the 
jpar  East. 

I The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginig.  Mr.  President, 
!I  ask  consent  that  I be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  an  additional  5 minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi  bout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
! thought  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  has 
| yielded  the  floor.  I will  be  glad  to  ask  the 
[Senator  a question. 

I do  not  necessarily  Wish  to  joiin  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  With  my  partic- 
ular thoughts.  However,  I will  continue, 

' if  the  Senator  will  permit  me. 

I think  there  has  been  some  confusion. 
[First,  certainly  we  should  not  confuse 
I textiles  with  Okinawa.  .Second,  I dc  plore 
the  confusion  of  the  Mutual  Security 
! Pact  of  1964  with  the  rights  of  Okinawa. 

I am  fully  aware  of  the  statement  of 
I former  Secretary  of  State  Foster  Dulles 
: and  of  the  ultimate  sovereignty.  We  do 
[ not  want  countries.  We  did  not  want  the 
Philippines,  We  did  not  want  Cuba  We 
[ did  not  want  Vietnam..  We  do  not  want 
j territorial  gain.  Every o|ie  knows  that. 

We  do  not  want  the  responsibility  that 
| has  been  thrust  upon  us,  but  having  had 
| it  thrust  upon  us,  we  should  ndt  con- 
! fuse  the  mutual  security  pact  with  the 
| internal  affairs  of  Japan. 

Okinawa  is  so  fundamental  in  harry- 
ing out — at  this  particular  time  or  any 
other  time — our  commitment  in  th  e Far 
i East. 

It  is  only,  in  my  judgment,  as  I see  it 
| from  listening  to  Japan  itself,  the  do- 
! mestic  political  concern  with  the  reelec  - 
! tion  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  January 
| that  brings  about  this  confusion.  They 
j want  to  have  him  reelected.  That  is  fine 
I with  me.  However,  if  it  comes  to  filling 
i the  commitment  or  getting  him  reelected. 


I think  we  should  bring  it  clearly  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Japan  that 
they  should  assume  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities. 

I do  not  think  that  we  should  confuse 
this  with  legislating  the  demonstrators 
when  we  tell  it  like  it  is.  And  there  has 
been  activity  engaged  in  concerning  our 
responsibility  or  role  as  Senators.  And  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  appreciated  yet  by 
the  executive. 

I hope  that  the  Senator  is  correct.  I 
believe  that  ultimately  Okinawa  should 
go  back.  I think  tliat  if  we  could  make  an 
agreement  to  continue  our  responsibility 
and  operations  in  Japan  with  the  un- 
questioned right  of  launching  combat  op- 
erations, to  use  the  expression  employed 
in  Japan — not  just  nuclear,  but  also  com- 
bat operations — vdthout  having  to  check 
with  the  Japanese  Government,  that  is 
all  we  would  need. 

Under  the  1972  formula,  we  have  to 
check  with  them.  This  is  what  Mr.  Sato 
understands.  If  we  could  only  buy  a 
subscription  to  the  Japanese  Times  for 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  between  now 
and  the  election  in  January,  we  would 
understand  better  what  has  been  and 
is  being  published  in  the  headlines  in- 
stead of  what  is  in  the  actual  agreement. 
I think  this  is  an  important  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  interprets 
the  Senate’s  clear  language  as  conveyed 
in  the  Byrd  resolution  as  reaffirming  the 
obligation  and  right  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  treaty  obligation.  I would  wish 
that  if  the  executive  disagrees  with  the 
Senator’s  version,  he  would  so  state. 

I think  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  brought  about  a very  important  un- 
derstanding and  brought  it  to  the  light 
of  truth. 

Getting  behind  the  headlines  and  to 
the  substance  of  the  matter,  I can  see 
where  the  substance  of  the  Senator’s 
interpretation  is  founded.  However,  un- 
fortunately, that  has  not  been  my 
experience. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I thank  the  distinguished  and  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  I associate 
myself  with  his  statements  for  the  most 
part. 

In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Sato  may  feel 
about  what  should  happen  to  Okinawa, 
that  is  his  own  ;personal  view.  However, 
I am  taking  the  language  of  the  com- 
munique signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan  at  face  value. 

I am  assuming  that  they  axe  being  fair 
with  the  American  people  and  with  the 
Japanese  people  and  with  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  will  do 
what  the  communique  says  it  will  do,  and 
that  is,  submit  any  proposal  affecting 
Okinawa  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I ask  unanimous  consent  that  I be  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  3 minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
if  that  is  done,  I am  convinced  that 
there  are  enough  Senators  who  feel  that 


Okinawa  is  vital  to  th&  United  States 
If  our  country  Is  to  continue  to  guaran- 
tee the  freedom  of  so  many  Asian  na- 
tions. 

I have  no  doubt  that  Prime  Minister 
Sato  will  endeavor  to  use  his  discussions 
with  the  President  to  his  political  ad- 
vantage in  japan.  And  like  the  Senator 
f rom  South  Carolina,  I see  no  particular 
objection  to  that.  He  is  entitled  to  put 
whatever  interpretations  he  wishes  on  it. 

However,  what  we  in  the  Senate  have  a 
right  to  rely  upon  is  the  statement  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
is  inserted  as  a major  part  of  the  com- 
munique — that  any  action  must  receive 
legislative  support. 

I think,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  this  is  a vitally  im- 
portant matter. 

This  Nation  is  deeply  committed  all 
over  the  world. 

We  have  mutual  defense  agreements 
with  44  different  nations. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  de- 
fend Japan,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Laos, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
and  many  other  places,  the  names  of 
which  do  not  come  to  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

If  we  are  going  to  adhere  to  all  of 
these  commitments,  I submit  that  we 
had  best  keep  our  greatest  military  com- 
plex in  the  far  Pacific,  which  is  Okinawa. 
And  I think  the  action  the  Senate  took 
on  November  5 of  this  year  in  the  sense  - 
of-the-Senate  resolution  will  be  ex- 
tremely important  in  protecting  the 
Okinawa  bases  for  the  United  States  and 
will  also  be  extremely  important  in  re- 
asserting the  Senate’s  role  in  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  return  Oki- 
nawa under  our  present  commitments 
and  under  the  present  circumstances 
with  world  peace  being  In  jeopardy  in  the 
Far  East. 

I am  not  ready  to  withdraw  from  the 
Far  East.  I,  too,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  take  the  communique  at  its  face 
value.  I read  the  same  words: 

They  further  agree  to  expedite  the  con- 
sultations with  a view  to  accomplishing  the 
reversion  during  1972  subject  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  specific  arrangements  with  the 
necessary  legislative  support. 

It  does  not  guarantee  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it.  And  the  word  “support”  does 
not  necessarily  mean  advice  and  con- 
sent. 

I believe  the  President  wanted  to  put 
it  clearly  in  light  of  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  which  advised  that  we 
felt  that  the  advice  ami  consent  to  con- 
firm the  treaty  ratification  was  necessary 
and  that  the  actual  exclusion  of  the  word 
“ratification”  is  significant  in  itself.  And 
their  use  of  the  word  .-"support,”  rather 
than  “ratification,”  is  what  is  disturb- 
ing to  me. 

I hope  the  Senator  is  correct.  We  have 
the  same  sentiment,  I believe,  with  re- 
spect to  our  commitments  and  the  vital 
nature  of  Okinawa  at  this  time  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace. 
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Norris  remarked  that  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 11,  the  Student  Senate  would  hold  a joint 
meeting  with  the  Faculty  Senate,  open  to 
the  student  body,  in  the  small  ballroom  at 
Squires  Student  Center.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  discuss  the  name  change. 

rAfc— 

RULING  COLONELS  STIFLE  GREEK 
NEWSPAPERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , November  18,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ham- 
handed  efforts  by  the  Greek  colonels  to 
stifle  the  Greek  press  continue.  The 
junta’s  most  recent  moves  are  clearly 
described  in  two  recent  New  York  Times 
dispatches  from  Athens.  In  its  last  two 
paragraphs,  the  second  of  these  reports, 
which  appears  in  this  morning’s  Times, 
characterizes  the  new  press  code: 

It  is  widely  believed  here  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  soon  announce  the  reactivation 
of  Article  14  of  the  Constitution,  safeguard- 
ing press  freedom,  to  prove  its  intention  to 
restore  constitutional  rule. 

But  the  enactment  of  the  press  code 
heavily  qualifies  that  freedom  down  to  such 
minute  detail  that  Greek  journalists  feel 
that  in  effect,  they  will  be  forced  to  consult 
their  lawyers  whenever  they  plan  to  write 
the  latest  sports  roundup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I introduce  these  articles 
into  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
colonels  advocate  severity  as  the  mother 
of  justice  and  freedom.  The  recent  Greek 
experience  proves  otherwise.  The  arti- 
cles follow : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  16,  1969] 
Greece  Abolishes  Press  Privileges — Duty- 

Free  Imports  of  Paper  Scaled  Down — Tax 

Raised 

Athens,  November  15. — The  military- 
backed  government  of  Greece  today  abolished 
major  financial  concessions  enjoyed  for  dec- 
ades by  Greek  newspapers.  The  move  was 
described  as  a measure  to  “cleanse  and 
discipline”  the  press. 

A new  press  law  ended  some  duty  exemp- 
tions for  imported  newsprint.  The  privilege, 
granted  in  1938,  was  designed  to  facilitate 
freedom  of  the  press. 

John  Agathanghelou,  Alternate  Minister 
to  the  Premier’s  office  said  at  a news  confer- 
ence that  the  new  press  law  sought  “to  pro- 
tect society  and  the  state  from  an  abuse  of 
press  freedom,”  an  abuse  that,  he  said,  was 
“the  main  cause  for  the  decline  of  democracy 
in  Greece”  before  the  military  coup  of  April, 
1967. 

The  Minister  refused  to  disclose  the  full 
contents  of  the  news  laws,  which  also  specify 
penalties  for  press  offenses.  He  also  refused  to 
answer  all  questions  about  the  law/ and  said 
technical  reasons  made  it  necessary  for  the 
texts  to  be  distributed  Monday. 

financial  restrictions  imposed 

The  press  law  also  imposed  strict  controls 
on  the  finances  of  all  Greek  newspapers,  he 
said,  to  insure  “they  cannot  be  bribed, 
bought  off,  or  engage  in  illicit  transactions 
that  are  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Greek 
people.” 

Mr.  Agathangehelou  refused  to  clarify,  in 
view  of  the  suspension  of  constitutional 
guarantees  for  press,  whether  press  offenses 
would  still  be  tried  by  special  military  tribu- 
nals under  the  current  martial  law. 

He  said  that  the  duty-free  newsprint  privi- 
lege would  now  be  scaled  in  this  way:  News- 
papers with  circulations  up  tb  25,000  daily 


will  still  enjoy  the  privilege;  dailies  with 
circulations  up  to  50,000  will  pay  50  per  cent 
of  the  import  duty  for  newsprint,  which 
amounts  to  70  per  cent  of  its  cost — the  duty 
on  a ton  of  newsprint  costing  $166  would 
be  $116. 

The  exemption  rate  will  drop  to  25  per  cent 
for  circulations  to  75,000  and  to  5 per  cent 
for  daily  circulations  of  100,000  or  more.  The 
rates  are  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  news- 
print used  by  each  paper. 

three  large  dailies  affected 

Three  of  the  nine  Athens  dailies  have  a 
circulation  of  over  100,000 — the  morning 
Acropolis  and  its  afternoon  edition  Apogev- 
matini,  and  the  evening  Ta  Nea. 

All  three  were  accused  by  the  Government 
recently  of  abusing  the  qualified  press  free- 
dom granted  on  Oct.  3 after  the  abolition  of 
censorship. 

Their  publishers  were  warned  action  would 
be  taken  against  them  If  they  did  not  quit 
printing  “provocative”  headlines  and  car- 
toons implying  hostility  to  the  Government. 

All  three,  particularly  “Acropolis,”  have 
since  suffered  severe  financial  losses  in  the 
countryside,  where  local  authorities  forbid 
local  distribution  agents  to  sell  the  usual 
number.  “Acropolis”  estimates  that  its  cir- 
culation outside  Athens  has  been  cut  down 
by  one-third,  or  by  about  20,000  copies. 
protest  is  unavailing 

When  its  publisher  protested  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  was  told  that  no  restrictive 
orders  had  been  issued,  but  that  the  readers 
“disgusted  by  the  contents”  of  his  paper  had 
decided  overnight  to  stop  buying  it. 

At  today’s  news  conference,  Mr.  Agathan- 
ghelou also  disclosed  in  order  to  offset  news- 
paper losses  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
exemption,  increases  in  the  newsstand  price 
of  newspapers — now  frozen  at  5 cents — would 
be  allowed.  Larger  sizes  will  also  be  allowed, 
in  order  to  make  more  space  available  for 
advertising. 

A second  new  law  requires  press  enter- 
prises to  pay  taxes  on  profits,  as  do  other 
Greek  businesses,  although  newspapers  with 
circulations  under  15,000  will  retain  their 
tax  exemption. 

Two  of  the  three  Athens  dailies  that  sup- 
port the  Government  circulate  12,000  to  15,- 
000  copies  a day,  meaning  they  will  retain 
their  privilege  of  importing  newsprint  duty- 
free and  will  pay  no  taxes. 

Mr.  Agathanghelou,  in  explaining  the  new 
tax  system,  said  that  one  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  50,000  had  been  taxed  $9,670 
last  year  on  profits  of  $140,000,  for  example. 
• Under  the  new  law  it  would  pay  $64,000  on 
the  same  income. 

He  said  the  steps  were  to  aid  freedom  of 
the  press  “by  equalizing  the  opportunity  for 
competition  between  large  and  small  news- 
papers.” 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  18,  1969] 

Greek  Press  Code  Lists  New  Penalties 

Athens,  November  17. — Prison  terms  and 
fines  for  press  offenses  were  decreed  today  by 
the  Greek  Government  in  a law  that  goes 
into  effect  Jan.  1. 

The  101-article  press  code,  officials  said, 
was  designed  to  “cleanse  and  discipline”  the 
Greek  press.  They  charged  that  the  press 
had  been  “responsible  for  the  decadence  of 
Greek  democracy”  before  the  military  take- 
over 30  months  ago. 

Deputy  Premier  Stylianos  Patakos,  asked 
why  the  new  law  was  so  severe,  said  tonight: 
“Severity  is  the  mother  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom.” 

The  military-backed  Government  has 
promised  since  the  April,  1967,  coup  to  re- 
store genuine  democracy  after  reforming  in- 
stitutions, but  has  been  faced  by  the  delicate 
problem  of  allowing  freedom  of  the  press 
without  Incurring  the  risks  that  a totally 
free  press  might  pose. 

After  30  months  of  strict  censorship,  the 
Government  said  on  Oct.  3 that  It  was  lifting 


restrictions,  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate its  good  faith.  However,  editors  were 
given  a two-page  list  of  banned  topics. 

The  code  issued  today  is  considered  to  be 
another  move  in  the  Government’s  search  for 
a method  of  dealing  with  the  press. 

suspension  possible 

Under  the  code,  courts  must  suspend  the 
publication  of  a newspaper  if,  within  five 
years,  it  twice  commits  certain  offenses. 
These  include  any  articles  that  are  deemed  to 
insult  the  king,  or  the  state  religion,  to  dis- 
close military  secrets,  to  incite  sedition,  to 
propagate  the  views  of  outlawed  parties  or. 
to  commit  libel. 

Publishers,  editors  and  reporters  will  be 
collectively  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
their  publications  and  will  be  jointly  indicted 
in  case  of  an  offense. 

Under  the  new  code,  incitement  to  sedi- 
tion may  involve  prison  terms  ranging  from 
five  years  to  life.  The  publication  of  an 
article  considered  likely  to  shake  the  public 
trust  in  the  economy  can  bring  imprison- 
ment for  at  least  six  months  and  a fine  of 
at  least  $3,330. 

Articles  or  cartoons  judged  to  have  re- 
kindled political  passions  can  result  in  a jail 
term  of  at  least  a month  and  a fine  of  at 
least  $330. 

Sentences  of  press  offenses  cannot  be  sus- 
pended. 

points  made  in  headlines 

The  new  law  also  provides  punishment  for 
misleading  headlines,  which  have  been  used 
recen  tly  to  show  ho  stility  to  the  military - 
backed  Government  and  to  the  suspension 
of  10  constitutional  guarantees  since  the 
coup  in  April,  1967. 

Late  last  month,  for  example,  an  Athens 
daily  had  a 3 -inch-high  headline  saying 
“More  Democracy.”  In  smaller  letters,  it 
added:  “ — Brandt  Promises,” 

The  press  code  says:  “The  use  of  headlines, 
pictures  or  drawings  that  do  not  reflect  ac- 
curately the  relevant  text  or  deliberately  mis- 
lead the  public  is  punishable  by  a minimum 
jail  term  of  six  months,  a $3,330  fine  and 
suspension  of  the  right  to  cut-rate  duty 
newsprint.” 

Also  made  punishable,  press  offenses  under 
the  new  rules  were  distortion  or  misinter- 
pretation of  parliamentary  reports,  defama- 
tion, out-of -context  reference  to  documents 
or  statements,  descriptions  of  criminal  acts 
or  suicides  and  references  to  trial  cases  be- 
fore an  irrevocable  verdict. 

Libel  regulations  were  also  tightened.  Pen- 
alties for  insult,  defamation  and  libel  were 
increased  to  a minimum  of  three  months  in 
Jail  plus  a minimum  $660  fine. 

Provisions  of  the  new  code  announced  last 
Saturday  abolished  major  financial  conces- 
sions that  Greek  newspapers  had  enjoyed  for 
decades.  Among  other  actions;  the  code  ended 
some  duty  exemptions  for  imported  news- 
print and  required  some  newspapers  for  the 
first  time  to  pay  taxes  on  profits,  as  do  other 
businesses.  / 

The  new  law  establishes  a commission  of 
senior  judges  and  governmental  officials  who 
are  authorized  to  control  the  finances  of  all 
newspapers  to  prevent  bribery,  blackmail  and 
foreign  financing.  Publishers  must  be  Greek 
citizens. 

All  press  offenses  will  be  tried  by  the  civil 
courts  after  Jan.  1.  Until  then,  the  press 
regulations  issued  under  martial  law,  after 
the  abolition  of  preventive  censorship  in 
October,  remain  in  force  and  violations  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  special  military 
courts. 

After  the  abolition,  publishers  discovered 
that  an  anti-Government  attitude  increased 
their  sales.  They  devised  a method  of  han- 
dling headlines  and  cartoons  that  clearly  im- 
plied hostility  to  the  military  without  vio- 
lating the  regulations. 

To  discourage  this  attitude,  an  erratic  pat- 
tern of  obstruction  of  unfriendly  newspapers 
was  established.  The  Government  denied 
that  it  had  given  any  orders,  but  said  that 
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Readers  had  become  "disgusted”  by  apposi- 
tion newspapers  and  no  longer  bought  them. 

! This  resulted  in  severe  feumcial  losses  for 
some  leading  Athens  dailies,  and  they  quickly 
ended  their  critical  practices.  The  new  law 
Will  make  these  practices  punishable  by 
prison  terms  and  fines. 

i While  the  new  code  tries  ...to  discourage  ir- 
responsibility of  the  press,  which  had  been 
rampant  before  the  coup,  the  penalties  it 
imposes  on  a broad  range  of  topics  is.  likely 
"Jbo  inhibit  journalists. 

i It  is  widely  believed  here  that  the  Gjovern- 
fcient  will  soon  announce  the  reactivation  of 
Article  14  of  the  Constitution,  safeguarding 
i>ress  freedom,  to  prove  its  intention  ito  re- 
store constitutional  rule. 

; But  the  enactment  of  the  press  code  heavily 
qualifies  that  freedom  down  to  such  minute 
detail  that  Greek  journalists  feel  that  in 
effect,  they  will  be  forced  to  consult  their 
lawyers  whenever  they  plan  to  write  the 
latest  sports  roundup. 


| PESTICIDES  ARE  KILLING  OpR 
HONEY  INDUSTRY 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

| IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  196% 

| Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Secretary  Finch  publicly  an- 

tiounced  an  HEW  directive  to  terminate 
he  use  and  sale  of  DDT  over  the  next 
2 years.  In  light  of  this  decision  arid  the 
reasons  given  for  such  action,  I feel  it  is 
time  for  the  House  to  take  a careful  look 
ht  H.R.  10749,  legislation  introduced  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington!  (Mrs. 
May)  to  indemnify  our  Nation's  beekeep- 
ers for  losses  sustained  from  the  iise  of 
pesticides  on  adjacent  farmlands.!  In  a 
fetter  to  Secretary  Hardin  outlining  the 
problems  now  facing  the!!honey  industry, 
Mr.  Roy  Weaver,  of  Navasota,  Tex., 
stated  500,000  of  our  5 million  bee  colo- 
nies were  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged 
by  pesticides  in  1967.  It  is  important  for 
[the  membership  to  read  and  understand 
the  significance  of  Mr.  Weaver's  letter, 
which  follows: 

Navasota,  Texh 
September  18,  $969. 
^Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
p.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  \ 
Washington,  D.C. 

\ Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I am  Roy  S.  Weaver, 
|7r.,  a commercial  beekeeper  in  Texas  oper- 
ating about  5500  colonies  piT  honey  tyees  in 
partnership  with  my  father  and  one  blather. 
I am  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Cordrrilttee 
bf  The  American  Beekeeping  Federation,  and. 
chairman  Of  the  Government,  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Honey  Industry  Council  of 
America.  Ouriny  my  beekeeping  career  I have 
served  as-  president  of  the  American  Bee- 
keeping Federation,  president  of  the  „ Ameri- 
can Bee  Breeders  Association,  and  president 
bf  the  Texas  Beekeepers  Association, 
i The  honeybee  is  of  great  value  to  a»ficul- 
fture  as  a pollinator,  and  is  the  only  known 
[pollinator  which  can  be  moved  into  an  area 
in  great  numbers  when  desired.  However,  the 
beekeeping  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
in  poor  condition.  For  the  last  22  yeFrfc  the 
number  of  colonies  of  honeybees  in  the  U.S. 
[has  declined  steadily  at  the  rate  of  \%  per 
[year.  Many  operators  are  finding  it  &n  un- 
profitable enterprise  and  are  going  out  of 
business.  If  the  abundant  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  is  to  continue, 
[ways  must  be  found  to  reverse  the,  decline 


in  the  number  of  colonies  of  honeybees. 
There  are  two  obvious  sources  for  increased 
income  to  beekeepers.  The  first  is  through 
the  sale  of  the  traditional  cash  crop,  honey, 
at  profitable  prices.  The  second  is  through 
the  rental  of  honeybee  colonies  for  the  pol- 
lination of  agricultural  crops. 

Briefly,  I recommend  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  aid  the 
beekeepers  in  selling  their  honey  at  a profit, 
and  aid  beekeepers  and  farmers  to  a better 
understanding  as  to  the  value  of  honeybees 
as  pollinators  with  the  thought  that  eventu- 
ally fees  for  pollination  services  will  be  on 
the  main  sources  of  income  for  beekeepers. 

About  90  crops  grown  in  the  United  States, 
valued  at  more  than  a billion  dollars,  are 
considered  to  be  dependent  upon  insect  pol- 
lination. In  addition,  other  crops  valued  at 
about  4 billion  dollars  are  benejitted  by  In- 
sect pollination.  The  honeybee-  is  the  only 
Insect  which  can  be  moved  into  the  vicinity 
of  these  crops  in  large  numbers  to  perform 
the  pollination  service  at  the  time  it  is  re- 
quired. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  beekeeper  has 
generally  been  the  production  of  honey  as  his 
cash  crop.  Little  has  been  understood  by  bee- 
keepers or  fanners  as  to  the  value  of  honey- 
bees as  pollinators.  Much  of  the  pollination 
is  done  incidentally  while  the  beekeeper  is 
trying  to  produce  a crop  of  honey.  Communi- 
cations between  beekeepers  and  farmers  has 
been  poor.  As  a result  most  pollination  fees 
are  “starvation  wages’’  for  beekeepers. 

It  is  imperative  for  agriculture  that  honey 
become  a stronger  competitor  with  other  food 
commodities.  Although  there  are  about 

200.000  beekeepers  :.n  the  United  States,  only 
about  1,200  are  full-time  commercial  opera- 
tors with  400  or  moee  colonies.  However,  they 
produce  about  one  -third,  of  the  honey  crop 
and  provide  most  of  the  colonies  used  in 
commercial  pollination.  There  are  about 

12.000  part-time  b<*ekeepers  who  own  25  to 
400  colonies  each  a ad  produce  another  third 
of  the  honey.  The  r emaining  187,000  are  hob- 
byists who  own  less  than  25  colonies  each. 

These  beekeepers  encounter  many  prob- 
lems. Some  of  these  are:  low  prices  of  honey 
and  low  pollination  fees  in  relation  to  the 
higl\  cost  of  operation;  decreasing  bee  pas- 
ture due  to  changing  agricultural  practices 
and  urbanization;  losses  caused  by  bee  dis- 
eases; and  losses  due  to  pesticides. 

While  the  cost  of  operating  a beekeeping 
enterprise  has  been  spiralling  upward  the 
price  of  honey  has  remained  almost  static. 
Honey  is  not  holding  its  own  in  the  market- 
place. Even  though  it  is  our  only  natural  un- 
refined sweet,  the  ]>er-capita  consumption  Is 
slowly  declining. 

The  price  support  program  on  honey  has 
operated  quite  well  in  that  it  has  prevented 
disastrously  low  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
has  provided  honey  for  school  lunches  at  a 
very  low  cost  to  the  government.  However, 
the  support  price  has  not  been  high  enough 
to  prevent  a decline  in  the  number  of  col- 
onies of  bees.  I recommend  thaiLthe  support 
program  be  continued,  and  that  the  support 
rate  be  gradually  raised  until  it  approaches 
parity. 

For  a long  time  to  come  beekeepers  will 
continue  to  produce  honey  as  their  cash  crop. 
As  a permanent  solution  to  the- problem  of 
low  honey  prices  we  need  to  increase  the 
per-capita  consumption  of  honey.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  beekeepers  of  the  United  States 
have  devised  a self-help  promotion  and  re- 
search program  on  honey  which  requires  en- 
abling legislation.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  now  before  the  91st  Congress  In  H.R. 
965,  S 1851,  and  similar  bills.  I request  that 
the  USDA  strongly  recommend  passage  of 
this  act  and  assist  the  beekeeping  industry  in 
implementing  It  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  the  price,  of  honey  rises  due  to  Increased 
supports  or  increased  demand  it  is  possible 
that  low  priced  foreign  honey  will  come  into 
the  country  in  large  quantities.  The  import 


tariff  on  hoaaey  is  only  1 cent  per  pound. 
H.R.  374  and  similar  bills  before  the  91st 
Congress  would  increase  the  tariff  to  3 cents 
per  pound  and  require  the  USDA.  to  set 
quotas  on  honey  to  be  imported.  I am  work- 
ing for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

If  neither  increased  support  prices  or  in- 
creased demand  for  honey  caused,  by  the 
promotion  of  this  delicious  and  Healthful 
sweet  serve  to  reverse  the  decline  in  the  num- 
bers of  honeybees  available  for  pollination  of 
our  crops  then  direct  subsidy  payments  to 
beekeepers  may  be  become  necessary.  Our 
country  must  have  hnough  honeybees  to  fill 
their  vital  role  in  our  abundant  agricultural 
production. 

In  1967,  an  estimated  500,000  colonies  of 
honeybees  out  of  the  5 million  in  existence 
in  this  country  were  destroyed  or  heavily 
damaged  by  pesticides.  Thousands  more  were 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  diseases.  The  total 
damage  to  the  beekeeping  industry  by 
pesticides  and  disease  Is  estimated  to  be 
$7.5  million  annually,  while  the  income  from 
the  production  of  honey  and  beeswax  Is  less 
than  $40  million.  Changing  agricultural  prac- 
tices and  urbanization  are  destroying  many 
wild  plants  which  honeybees  depend  on  for 
pollen  and  nectar  for  building  strong 
colonies.  Operating  a beekeeping  enterprise 
requires  much  expensive  hand  labor  and 
complex  management  decisions. 

The  solutions  to  these  and  other  problems 
can  be  found  only  through  research,  both  on 
the  scientific  level  and  on  the  practical  level 
by  beekeepers  and  others  who  have  the  in- 
centive to  try  to  progress.  The  USDA  can  be 
of  great  help  In  this.  I recommend  a thorough 
study  and  Implementation  of  “A  National 
Program  of  Research  for  Bees  and  other 
Pollinating  Insects  and  Insects  Affecting 
Man”  prepared  by  a joint  task  force  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges.  This 
is  a good  outline  of  some  of  the  research  that 
is  sorely  needed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Roy  S.  Weaver,  Jr. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  hot  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  716,  82  stat.  1250) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  703,  82  Stat.  1247) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  lor  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1 cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3 cents)  ..  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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Demonstrations  such  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed for  too  long  now,  contribute  to  the 
breakdown  of  this  system.  I bitterly  op- 
pose those  who  would  turn  democracy 
into  a street  fight  with  the  strongest  de- 
ciding what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
We  saw  this  happen  in  Germany  before 
the  war,  and  those  who.  are  in  the  streets, 
abusing  the  name  of  democracy,  should 
give  careful  thought  to  the  implications 
of  their  actions. 

Revolution,  hiding  under  the  cloak  of 
democracy  will  not  be  tolerated  by  those 
who  have  learned  its  true  meaning  by 
shedding  their  blood  in  its  defense. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5 legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There^was  no  objection. 



ISRAEL  IS  DANGEROUSLY  CLOSE 

TO  BECOMING  ANOTHER  VIET- 
NAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  is  deteriorat- 
ing very  rapidly  and  unless  the  United 
States  makes  a bold  move  toward  sup- 
plying Israel  with  at  least  200  Phantom 
jet  fighters  immediately,  this  gallant  and 
brave  nation  may  find  herself  in  great 
peril  of  her  very  survival. 

I have  recently  returned  from  a per- 
sonal visit  to  Israel  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  the  determination 
and  profound  ability  of  the  Israelis  to 
defend  their  nation. 

The  will  and  the  spirit  of  the  Israel 
soldiers  make  up  for  whatever  deficiency 
this  gallant  nation  may  have  in  armor. 

But  spirit  alone  is  not  enough  when  a 
nation  like  Israel  is  now  confronted  on 
all  of  her  borders  with  the  full  force  and 
fury  of  Arab  terrorism  and  Arab  aggres- 
sion made  possible  by  the  Soviet  Union’s 
total  rearming  of  the  Arab  States. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  Egypt  960  jet 
fighters  since  the  6-day  war  of  1967. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  Syria  an- 
other 430  jet  fighters. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  countless 
trucks,  tanks,  field  artillery  pieces,  and 
every  other  military  weapon  that  the 
Arab  states  need  to  wage  aggression 
against  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  more  serious  today  than  ever 
before  and  the  great  tragedy  of  our  times 
is  that  Israel  does  not  want  anything 
from  her  friends — and  in  particular,  the 
United  States — except  the  military  hard- 
ware with  which  to  protect  herself. 

Israel  does  not  want  American  sol- 
diem.  She  does  not  want  American 
mechanics  to  service  whatever  airplanes 
we  give  her.  She  does  not  want  any  offi- 
cial intervention  by  the  United  States, 


nor  is  she  seeking  any  assistance  from 
the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  now  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Israelis  firmly  believe  they  are 
fully  capable  of  defending  themselves  if 
they  can  have,  above  all,  the  necessary 
aircraft  for  in  that  part  of  the  world  it 
is  the  effectiveness  of  the  air  force  that 
spells  the  difference  between  survival 
and  defeat.  , 

It  is  inconceivable,  in  my  judgment, 
for  the  free  world  to  idly  sit  by  and 
watch  the  Soviet  Union  totally  rearm  all 
of  the  Arab  States  and  train  Arab  armies 
for  meaningful  aggression  against  Israel. 

I believe  that  America  can  avoid  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East  and  I am 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Israelis 
do  not  seek  our  involvement. 

But  I believe  the  United  States  could 
take  a lesson  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
adopt  a new  policy  of  providing  our 
friends  with  maximum  military  hard- 
ware and  minimum  U.S.  troops. 

There  is  no  Soviet  soldier  dying  in 
Vietnam,  in  the  Middle  East,  or  in  Korea. 
Yet,  every  enemy  soldier  who  has  been 
captured  in  either  of  these  three  theaters 
of  operation  is  heavily  armed  with  So- 
viet-made equipment. 

Every  one  of  these  prisoners  has  So- 
viet-made rifles,  uniforms,  messkits,  bul- 
lets, binoculars,  shoes,  and  whatever 
other  military  needs  he  may  have. 

In  Lebanon  where  the  terrorist  groups 
recently  negotiated  an  agreement  for 
new  raids  into  Israel,  they  openly  used 
Soviet  trucks  to  move  their  forces  and 
equipment  to  the  Israel  border. 

If  we  really  want  to  avoid  a major  war 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  must  help  Isi-ael 
become  strong  enough  to  defend  herself 
against  Nasser’s  public  pronouncement 
that  he  and  his  Arab  allies  will  drive 
Israel  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  five  American  Presidents 
have  assured  Israel  that  she  will  not  be 
driven  into  the  sea.  I say  to  you  that  the 
United  States  need  not  be  involved  mili- 
tarily in  any  Middle  East  conflict  if  we 
will  have  the  presence  of  mind  and  the 
courage  to  help  Israel  set  up  a sufficient 
deterrent  to  Arab  aggression. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
qualm  or  compunction  about  openly  re- 
arming all  of  the  Arab  States?  Why  is  it 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  fear  world 
reaction  or  a loss  of  any  of  her  interests 
by  openly  training  Arab  forces  for  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East? 

What  is  it  about  the  American  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment which  puts  us  into  this  facetious 
role  of  some  sort  of  “parity”  in  arms  in 
the  Middle  East? 

This  policy  of  parity — giving  the  Arabs 
the  same  degree  of  help  that  we  give  the 
Israelis— might  have  been  valid  prior  to 
the  Soviet  Union’s  entry  into  the  Middle 
East.  But  surely  such  a policy  at  this  time 
is  not  only  tragic,  but  totally  ignores  the 
fact  that  while  the  Arab  States  have  un- 
limited access  to  arms  and  ammunition 
from  Russia,  we  continue  to  keep  Israel 
totally  constrained  in  her  ability  to  de- 
fend herself. 

I respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a continuation  of  this  folly  is  the  surest 
way  to  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  of  no  comfort  to  me  to  know  that 
the  6th  Fleet  is  in  the  Mediterranean 


and  could  immediately  respond  to  the 
help  of  the  Israel  if  an  all-out  Arab  as- 
sault is  waged  against  that  country.  We 
are  now  trying  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  our  tragic  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  I believe  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
there  are  few  Americans,  if  any,  who 
want  to  see  our  Nation  involved  in  yet 
another  conflict.  But  I submit,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  the  United  States  is  not 
limited  to  one  of  only  two  alternatives 
either  helping  Israel  militarily  or  watch- 
ing her  go  down  to  tragic  defeat. 

I submit  there  is  a third  alternative 
and  one  that  we  ought  to  adopt.  This  is 
the  alternative  of  giving  Israel  whatever 
she  needs  to  provide  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  Arab  aggression. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
once  the  Arab  States  realize  that  any 
attacks  on  Israel  will  prove  futile  and 
once  the  Arabs  realize  that  they  are  not 
going  to  drive  this  gallant  nation  into 
the  sea,  perhaps  then  the  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis can  get  together  and  work  out  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I think  that  the  height  of  indignity  is 
for  the  United  States  to  insist  that  Israel 
shall  only  receive  the  kind  of  military 
aid  from  the  United  States  that  she  can 
afford  to  pay  for  when  the  Arab  States 
have  a blank  check  from  the  Soviet  ‘ 
Union  to  draw  on  for  whatever  possible 
conceivable  military  aid  they  need. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  given  Egypt  960  jet  fighters  and 
Syria  another  430. 

The  pilots  of  these  fighters  are  now 
being  trained  by  Soviet  military  experts 
and  I say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
only  a matter  of  time  before  the  full  fury 
of  this  Soviet  military  aid  to  the  Arab 
States  is  unleashed  on  the  people  of 
Israel. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
same  terror  tactics  which  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  Vietcong  against 
innocent  people  in  South  Vietnam  are 
now  being  used  by  Arab  terrorists  against 
the  Israeli  in  Israel. 

The  world  cannot  remain  oblivious  to 
this  growing  use  of  terrorism  as  an  in- 
strument of  aggression.  The  mayor  of 
Tel  Aviv  told  me  of  the  great  difficulties 
his  administration  is  experiencing  in 
dealing  with  these  terrorists  because 
most  of  the  manpower  of  Tel  Aviv  is  en- 
gaged in  border  guard  duty  with  the 
Israeli  Army. 

This  whole  technique  of  terrorism  is 
something  that  the  free  world  must  learn 
to  live  with.  We  are  now  beginning  to  wit- 
ness it  in  our  own  country.  Do  not  dis- 
miss the  bombings  of  office  buildings  in 
New  York  as  the  work  of  cranks  or  sick 
minds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  either  exaggerate  or  deal  in  hysteria. 
The  people  of  Israel  are  calm  and  reso- 
lute and  life  goes  on  in  the  big  cities 
fully  mindful  of  the  dangers  that  lie  in 
the  borders. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Israel  is  fully  capable  of  protecting  her- 
self and  her  nation  but  she  needs  mili- 
tary aid. 

We  must  realize  as  Americans  that 
there  never  again  will  be  a ticker-tape 
parade  down  Wall  Street  marking  the 
end  of  a huge  conflict. 
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weekend — the  morale  was  very  good  in 
spitel  of  the  many  times  they  have  to 
com4  out  to  the  Armory  ^id  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  a situation  such  as 
last  weekend.  I might  say  that  most  pf 
these  guardsmen  are  Government  emj- 
ploy^es  and  college  students.  Your  offi- 
cers fmd  NCO’s  and  some  of  you  r enlisted 
men  i work  for  the  Government,  but  3j0 
to  4(j  percent  of  your  guardteen  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  made  up  of  col- 
lege itudents  who  go  to  different  collegeb 
in  thp  District  of  Columbia  area. 

Some  commanders  in  the  Washington 
National  Guard  have  told  me  that  in 
some!  cases  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment are  less  cooperative  in  letting  a 
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guardsman  off  to  come  to  drill  than  some>--White  House. 


President  Nixon’s,  has  not  taken  a really 
active  part  in  the  cases  or  the  court  suits 
that  are  now  going  on  in  Chicago. 

I heard  some  of  the  cries  in  the  crowd, 
“Free  Bobby  Seale.”  X did  not  really  fol- 
low this.  Speaking  of  things  shouted  out, 
I heard  some  of  these  young  people 
shout,  “Ho,  Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Minh.  We 
have  the  Vietcong  flag.”  And  it  just  did 
not  hit  me  right.  It  rubbed  me  and  a lot 
of  other  Americans  the  wrong  way. 

The  White  House  was  protected  by  a 
large  number  of  buses;  that  were  placed 
bumper  to  bumper  anc  surrounded  about 
two -thirds  of  the  White  House.  They 
were  used^s-er^barrier  in  case  there  was 
troubiSln  trying  to  demonstrate  near  the 
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employers  in  private  enterprise.  In  oth^t 
words,  some  of  the  department  hdricis  bji 
Government  give  the  commanders  and 
the  njien  in  the  National  GuaiS  a harder 
time  than  a man  who  runsy&service  sta- 
tion and  who  has  only  &ne  attendant. 
Oftentimes  a private  Businessman  i$ 
more  j willing  to  let  his  employee  go  thaii 
some  I of  these  Government  department 
head4.  I say  that  this  is  wrote  and  that 
when!  a situation  like  this  comes- up,  these 
depaijiment  heads  should  cooperat< 

In  phe  callup  for  this  weekend,  9; 
cent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  guar™* 
men  reported  for  duty  which  is  certainly 
commendable.  The  5 percent  that  did 
not  show  up  were  too  far  away  to  come 
back  !over  the  weekend  or  were  sick  or 
some  lof  them  were  not  able  to  be  con- 
tacted. But  95  percent  out  of  a possible 
100  percent  is  a very  good  average.  It  is 
about,  5 percent  over  what  was  expected 
to  sh0w  up  this  last  weekend 

Now  speaking  of  the  antiwar  demon-j 
stratojrs,  I would  like  to  give  my  estimate 
of  the  crowd.  I would  say  that  the  num-j 
ber  of  people  in  Washington  between] 
Friday  and  early  Sunday  morning  was! 
““"“'in  250,000  and  300,000  people.  Itj 
irtainly  not  as  high  as  800,000,  as 
heard. 

I might  comment  that  I noticed  some 
of  these  groups  walking  around  and  I 
talked  to  some  of  them.  They  came  in 
pairs-ha  boy  and  a girl,  lliey  came 
mainly  from  colleges  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  For  some  reason,  a large  group 
of  them  were  strangely  dressed  Their 
dress  ^as  different  from  what  we  usually 
see.  They  almost  had  on  costumes.  Some 
of  these  young  people,  the  ones  I talked 
to,  really  do  not  know  completely  what 
the  cause  was— they  heard  a bus  was 
coming  and  they  had  a friend  and  they 
paid  their  roundtrlp  and  so  they  came 
to  Washington. 

We  have  talked  about  these  groups] 
and  the  damage  done. 

I certainly  do  not  agree  wtth  any  of ! 
the  philosophy  of  what  the  demonstra- 1 
tton  called  for.  I really  think  it  was  un-  I 
necessary.  As  I said,  many  of  the  young 
peoplej  did  not  know  exactly  what  they 
tere  for.  Several  I talked  to  said, 
support  President  Nixon’s  pro- 
-which  was  entirely  off  course, 
[hat  the  moratorium  was  about, 
they  surrounded  the  Justice  De- 
nt and  why  some  of  the  demon- 
h 5,000  of  them,  went  down  there, 

I do  not  know.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Attorney  General’s  Office  or 
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The  weather  was  a factor.  The  weather 
was  a key  factor.  It  was  cold  and  miser- 
able Friday  night  when,  you  might  say, 
the  ones  who  were  the  troublemakers  ar- 
rived. They  did  not  gel;  much  sleep.  Sat- 
urday they  were  cold  and  tired,  and  It 
was  cold  Saturday,  and  after  the  demon- 
stration at  the  Justice  jOepartment,  a few 
of  them  came  toward  the  White  House. 
By  8 o'clock  most  of  them  were  looking 
for  warm  places.  Most  of  the  young  peo- 
ple had  gone  back  to  their  buses  from 
which  they  originally  had  come. 

The  cost  was,  in  my  estimation,  to  state 

■conservative  estimate,  between  $800,000 
Federal  Govern  - 
Is  demonstration 
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ocked  off  all  day 

>rivate  enterprise 
onstration. 
ate  that  no  one 
xxllxl,  axxi  that  there  was 
a minimum  amount  oK  property  de- 
stroyed. I would  say  thaPsjthis  will  not 
happen  to  us  again.  Pc  ssiblydf  we  have 
this  large  a number  of  ] people  \ho  would 
come  back  into  Washington,  We  might 
not  be  as  fortunate  as  we  were  thfk  week- 
end, and  possibly  there  could  bel 
violence.  So  I certainly  hope  that 
demonstrations  will  net  continue. 

In  closing  I would  like  to  say 
this  was  Quite  an  experience  for 
meet,  to  drill,  and  to  be  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  and  als 
to  see  how  the  police  worked. 

I have  to  commend  the  police,  and  th 
National  Guard  for  the  fine  job  that 
done.  # 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I yiel^o  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  S^aiKer,  I certainly 
commend  thegjentl€mii,n  for  his  very 
graph^gy^wtthess  account  of  the  events 
hi  Washington  over  the  weekend  as  seen 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a National 
Guardsman. 

I was  particularly  shocked  at  the  gen- 
tleman’s account  that  the  Vietnam  flag 
was  being  flown  at  the  base  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  This  is  certainly  an 
affront  to  every  American  who  wears  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  proudly,  or 
Who  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifices  de- 
fending the  American  flag.  Certainly  all 
of  the  patriotic  Americans  can  have 
nothing  but  condemnation  for  anyone 
who  would  desecrate  the  base  of  the 


Washington  Monument  by  flying  the  flag 
of  our  enemies  who  are  -doing  their 
utmost  to  kill  brave  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I would  like  to  mention  to  the  gentle- 
man this  was  not  a particularly  mean 
crowd.  There  was  a small  ^gro up  that 
would  cause  the  problems  and  others 
would  follow.  I saw  some  of  the  young 
people  crying.  They  did  not  know  exactly 
what  they  were  getting  into,  and  they 
would  get  into  something  that  was 
shameful  and  I think  they  were  sorry 
themselves  that  they  did  it.  Tjust  cannot 
believe  they  will  ever  be  able  to  rally  that 
large  a group  to  come  back  to  Washing- 
ton. Certainly  I hope  they  cannot. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  very 
pleased  that  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  asked  ihe  to  join  him  in 
this  special  order  to  discuss  the  tragic 
situation  which  we  witnessed  in  Wash- 
ington over  this  past  weekend.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a million  young  people  de- 
scended on  this  city  to  march  in  the 
streets  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  occurred  with  total  disregard  for 
our  President's  plea  for  support  for  his 
peace  efforts. 

Most  of  these  young  people  left  their 
studies  and  cut  classes  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. Many  of  them  have  parents  who 
are  making  substantial  sacrifices  and  in 
all  cases  are  putting  out  a great  deal  of 
money  so  that  their  children  can  get  an 
education  and  hopefully  require  some 
wisdom. 

There  was  very  little  wisdom  demon- 
strated during  the  last  3 days.  Despite  all 
1 the  promises  given  to  city  and  national 
officials,  large  numbers  of  the  demon- 
strators broke  their  pledge  to  nonvio- 
lence and  rioted,  not  only  against  the 
police,  but  against  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  their  country  and  against  the 
members  of  their  own  ranks  who  kept 
their  word. 

Honor,  integrity,  and  justice  seem  to 
have  very  little  meaning  for  these  pro- 
testors who  use  them  so  frequently  and 
loosely.  Apparently  they  only  apply  to 
other  people,  not  to  themselves.  They 
seem  to  believe  that  they  have  a comer 
on  truth  and  therefore  are  above  the  law. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the 
disregard  and  disdain  they  show  for  the 
democratic  process.  All  of  those  who 
marched  during  the  3 -day  protest  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  this  is  a country  built 
on  law,  an  impartial  and  just  law  which 
protects  them  even  as  they  break  it.  In 
many  cases,  the  law  has  gone  much 
farther  than  it  should  to  protect  their 
rights  while  it  ignores  the  rights  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  protected  from  their  irres- 
ponsible and  reprehensible  activities. 

We  have  a democratic  system  which 
allows  dissent  and  protest  by  lawful  and 
time-honored  means.  We  have  a free  sys- 
tem of  elections  which  allows  all  Ameri- 
cans to  register  their  complaints  and 
exercise  free  choice  in  electing  new  lead- 
ers. The  only  way  that  this  system  can 
continue  to  operate  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  is  for  the  minority  to  respect  the 
choice  of  the  majority  and  abide  by  their 
decisions. 
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We  must  realize  that  there  never  again 
will  be  a battleship  Missouri  steaming 
into  Tokyo  harbor  as  it  did  in  1945  to 
accept  total  surrender.  These  new  con- 
flicts that  face  the  world  today  have  no 
formal  beginning  and  no  formal  ending. 

This  is  why  America’s  new  policy  must 
place  heaviest  emphasis  on  sending  mili- 
tary arms  to  our  allies  to  help  make  them 
strong  enough  to  help  themselves  before 
the  conflict  begins. 

We  must  use  our  military  arms  as  a 
deterrent.  , . 

A few  months  ago  we  had  a big  debate 
here  in  this  Congress  on  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  and  the  propo- 
nents argued  that  perfection  of  this  sys- 
tem wilf  prove  a deterrent  to  conflict. 

I submit  that  that  same  logic  prevails 
and  applies  to  sending  200  Phantom  jet 
fighters  to  Israel  forthwith,  not  next 
year,  not  3 years  from  now,  but  right  now. 

Nothing  will  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
East  faster  and  more  assuredly  and  con- 
vince the  Arabs  that  Israel  is  more  than 
capable  of  protecting  herself. 

This  is  a policy  that  requires  no 
American  personnel;  no  American  sol- 
diers, but  one  that  offers  our  allies  mean- 
ingful help. 

I know  of  no  mandate  for  American 
troops  to  police  the  entire  troubled  world 
in  these  days  of  mounting  conflict.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I do  not  urge  the 
sending  of  one  American  soldier  but  we 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  her  military  might  in 
a much  more  effective  way. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  that 
Russia  wants  peace  when  she  continues 
to  rearm  nation  after  nation  to  wage 
aggression.  We  must  realize  this  new 
technique  of  warfare  and  respond  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  of  no  comfort  to  us  that  our  rep- 
resentatives and  Soviet  representatives 
meet  in  Helsinki  to  being  talks  on  nu- 
clear disarmament. 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree 
to  placing  limitations  on  strategic  mis- 
siles when  all  over  this  world  the  Soviet 
Union  is  sending  to  aggressor  nations 
the  day-to-day  sinews  for  terror,  sub- 
version, and  conventional  aggression. 

We  can  have  all  the  controls  in  the 
world  on  strategic  missiles  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  and  yet  see 
most  of  mankind  fall  captive  to  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

When  are  the  statemen  of  this  country 
going  to  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
plays  a series  of  options  at  one  time? 

She  is  talking  peace  in  Helsinki  and 
waging  war  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Our  Nation  has  to  learn  to  use  its 
options  the  very  same  way  that  the  So- 
viets have  used  their  options  over  the 
past  22  years. 

During  the  past  two  decades  the  So- 
viets have  kept  us  off  balance  and  we 
respond  to,  instead  of,  anticipating  their 
actions. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  United  States 
took  the  initiative  and  I submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  place  to  start  is  to  send 
to  Israel  200  jet  fighters  immediately. 

The  50  fighters  that  she  is  buying  from 
America  ought  to  be  included  in  this 
package. 

One  final  word.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  for  anyone  to  suggest 


that  the  Israelis  would  use  these  fighters 
to  wage  new  aggression  against  the 
Arabs. 

The  6-day  war  was  necessitated  by  20 
years  of  constant  aggression  and  harass- 
ment by  the  Arab  States. 

Ten  days  ago  I stood  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Golan  Heights  and  I personally 
examined  the  Syrian  embankments 
there.  I saw  the  moment  in  which  the 
Syrians  were  able  to  harass  the  Israelis 
from  these  excellent  strategic  vantage 
points.  _ 

I examined  a kibbutz  near  the  Jordan 
Riyer  which  had  been  bombarded  by  the 
Syrians  every  night  to  the  extent  that  a 
whole  generation  grew  up  spending  every 
evening  and  nighttime  in  a bomb  shelter. 

The  6 -day  war  was  a necessity  to  give 
Israel  a chance  to  breathe  but  I submit 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
that  to  suggest  to  me  that  the  Israelis 
want  to  keep  all  of  the  liberated  terri- 
tories or  that  they  seek  more  is  to  ignore 
the  realities  of  life  and  to  fail  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  Israelis  them- 
selves. . , ... . 

I submit  that  the  Jewish  people  did 
not  struggle  for  2,000  years  to  get  their 
own  homeland  only  to  become  a minority 
in  their  own  country. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
if  and  when  the  Arabs  give  Israel  un- 
equivocal guarantees  of  Israel’s  soverign- 
ty  and  full  and  free  access  to  all  the 
waterways,  the  Israelis  will  be  more  than 
anxious  to  discuss  with  the  Arabs  the 
return  of  these  territories.  Obviously,  the 
Israelis  will  retain  some  of  the  territory 
for  reasons  that  are  beyond  contradic- 
tion, but  I believe  it  would  be  foolish  to 
suggest  that  somehow  or  other  the  Is- 
raelis want  to  keep  all  the  territories 
they  won  in  the  6-day  war.  To  do  so 
would  give  them  control  over  such  vast 
expanses  of  land  and  population  that 
they  would  become  a minority  in  their 
own  country. 


THE  WASTE-TREATMENT  CON- 
STRUCTION GRANT  PROGRAM: 
HOW  MUCH  TO  INVEST  THEREIN 
THIS  YEAR? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr,  Robison)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  other  body  has  completed  its  con- 
sideration of  the  1970  Public  Works  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  question  of  how 
much  to  invest — during  what  remains  of 
this  fiscal  year— in  the  Department  of 
Interior’s  waste- treatment  construction 
grant  program  again  becomes  a matter 
of  some  concern  to  this  House. 

As  my  colleagues  will  well  remember, 
when  this  issue  was  before  us  on  October 
8 the  House  decided,  after  considerable 
debate,  to  appropriate  $600  million  in 
new  obligational  authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  important  program  which 
sum,  together  with  available  unobligated 
balances  of  $64.9  million  carried  over  at 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  would  have 
provided  a total  grant  program  of  about 
$665  million  for  the  construction  of 
waste-treatment  works,  as  authorized  by 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 


to  abate  our  national  water-pollution 
problem. 

The  vote  on  this  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  as  all  will  recall,  was  a close 
one — coming  in  the  face  of  a concerted 
drive  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues for  the  “full  funding”  of  this  pro- 
gram at  the  $1  billion  authorized  figure. 

I thought  then— and  still  think— that 
we  made  a responsible  and  wholly  de- 
fensible decision,  tripling  as  we  did  the 
prior  year’s  appropriation  for  this  item  in 
a year  when  the  demand  for  budgetary 
restraint  was  so  clearly  obvious;  and  in 
light,  too,  of  what  we  could  determine  as 
the  probable  top  figure  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  in  its  most  objective 
moments,  would  tell  us  that  it  could  put 
to  use  in  what  remains  of  this  fiscal  year. 

However,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  for 
us  to  again  go  over  much  of  the  same 
ground  for  the  other  body,  in  its  sep- 
arate wisdom — a phrase  I prefer  to  use 
though  there  evidently  is  a bit  of  “one- 
upmanship”  in  all  this — has  now  decided 
to  fund  this  program  at  the  full  authori- 
zation figure  of  $1  billion;  to  “fully  fund” 
it,  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  phrase  was 
urged  upon  us  in  those  weeks  leading 
up  to  October  8. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the 
great  political  appeal  this  program  has, 
and  considering  the  undeniable  need  for 
faster  progress  to  be  made  thereunder — 
which  means  an  increased  level  of  Fed- 
eral support— it  is  tempting  for  all  of  us 
to  now  say  “So  be  it,”  to' the  action  taken 
by  the  other  body,  thus  bowing  in  ad- 
vance to  the  new  wave  of  lobbying  pres- 
sure for  “full  funding”  that  will  soon 
again  engulf  us. 

That  pressure  will  undoubtedly  reach 
its  peak  when,  as  this  bill  gets  ready  to 
move  to  conference,  a motion  will  he 
made  to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to 
accept  the  other  body’s  $1  billion  bid  for 
popular  approval,  as  further  evidence  of 
our  support  for  this  program. 

I do  not  happen  to  believe — generally 
speaking — in  the  practice  of  so  instruct- 
ing any  conferees.  I think  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  that  viewpoint,  but  it 
is  clear,  in  advance,  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  anyone,  politically  speaking,  to 
vote  against  such  a motion  in  this  in- 
stance. 

These  remarks,  then,  have  been  pre- 
pared with  that  thought  in  mind — it 
being  my  purpose,  if  I can,  to  encourage 
in  advance  of  that  vote  some  objective 
consideration  of  that  question  of  “full 
funding”  of  this  program,  with  especial 
reference  to  what  “full  funding”  can  or 
cannot  accomplish. 

If  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
think  back  to  the  debate  we  had  last 
month  on  this  same  question,  most  of 
them  will  recall  that  it  was  brought  out 
in  the  course  thereof  that  there  is  some- 
thing badly  wrong  with  the  allocation 
formula  under  which  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram are  made  available  to  the  inter- 
ested municipalities  in  the  several  States. 
As  we  discovered,  17  States — along  with 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  apd  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— were  more  than  fully  funded 
under  that  formula  even  at  the  original 
$214  million  budgetary  request,  this  be- 
ing on  the  basis  of  their  reported  need 
for  Federal  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram as  totaled  up  from  applications 
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pending  at  regional  FWPCA  offices  or  at 
State  agencies,  and  from  applications  in 
some  stage  of  progress  at  the  local  level 
but  not  yet  formalized  At  the  $$00  mil- 
lion House  figure  these  same  17  States— 
and  territories — already  fully  funded 
and,  in  fact,  enjoying  under  the  alloca- 
tion formula  an  aciiial  surplus  over 
their  reported  need  af  the  $214-million 
figure,  would  see  that  surplus  escalated 
from  $37.9  million  to  Over  $101  million. 
Clearly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  review  and  revise  that  allocation 
formula. 

But,  to  move  on,  eight  additional  States 
would  become  fully  funded — on  the 
same  basis  of  total  reported  jheed — 
under  the  $600  million  House  figure  and 
would  also,  for  reasons  relating  jb$ck  to 
the  workings  of  the  present  allocation 
formula,  receive  at  least  a temporary 
surplus  over  their  totaTreported  heed  for 
funds  under  this  program  of  $4i,2  mil- 
lion. 

Thus,  to  sum  up  so  far,  at  the  House 
figure  of  $600  million  for  the  purposes  of 
this  program,  25  States  would  be  fully 
funded — indeed,  overfunded — under  any 
definition  of  that  phrase. 

At  this  point,  it  needs  to  be  stated,  I 
suppose,  that  the  figures  I am  using  are 
those  as  supplied  me  by  the  Federal 
1 Water  Pollution  Control  Commission, 

| and  were  current  as  oflAugust  31  of  this 
! year. 

! Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  sfeem  to 
| become  necessary  to  consider  a bit  more 
| fully  what  we  mean  by  “fully  fiinded 

Do  we  mean,  thereby,  simply  fc  ap- 
propriation of  the  full  authorization  of 
$1  billion  for  this  fiscal  year?  j 

Or  do  we  mean  to  appropriate  j what- 
ever we  can  decide  is  actually  g^ihg  to 
! be  required  under  this  program  by  the 
States  in  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
! the  appropriation  process  is  going  jxj  con- 
tinue to  mean  anything  we  oughtj  to  try 
! to  fund  any  program  before  us  qhly  at 
that  level  which  we  can  determine— and 
agree  upon — could  reasonably  be  obli- 
gated during  the  fiscal  year  in  question. 

Though  there  has  been  some  backing 
and  filling  on  this  point.  Interior  con- 
tinues to  say — as  best  I know — that  this 
would  be  $600  million,  at  the  most.  And 
it  is  important  to  remember,  in  this,  con- 
nection, that  we  are  talking  about  obli- 
gations— not  expenditures — for, T since 
the  Federal  grants,  as  I understand,  do 
not  go  out  until  a project  is  25  percent 
complete,  it  is  safe  to  assume  thjat  the 
expenditure  level  for  this  program  will 
not  rise  very  much  during  the  baiajnee  of 
this  fiscal  year  no  matter  how  much  we 
eventually  decide  to  appropriate  fdr  it.  I 
don’t  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  manyjof  my 
colleagues  are  still  very  Interested  in  this 
aspect  of  our  budgetary  decisionsT  even 
though  we  have  previously  seen  fit  to  im- 
pose a spending-ceiling  of  sorts  <fn  the 
President;  but  if  any  are  so  concerned, 
they  may  take  some  comfort  fromi  what 
:c  have  just  said. 

In  any  event,  what  now  of  those  re- 
maining 25  States  who  do  not  seem,  at 
first  glance,  to  be  fully  funded— ih  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  phrase— the 
House  figure  of  $600  million? 

Well,  seven  of  those  States— Alaska, 
Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Massachusetts, 


Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont, 
along  with  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  really  be  fully  funded  for  all  prac- 
tical Intents  and  purposes,  though  now 
in  a narrower  sense  of  that  phrase,  at 
the  $600-millio:i  level  since  the  alloca- 
tions they  would  then  receive  would  more 
than  cover  the  respective  dollar  totals  of 
all  the  grant  applications  they  have  pend- 
ing at  regional  FWPCA  or  State  pure- 
water  offices.  Besides  which,  they  col- 
lectively would  become  entitled  at  that 
level  to  an  additional  $28  million,  or 
thereabouts,  to  apply  eventually  to  their 
reported  backlog  of  local  need,  as  rep- 
resented by  applications  for  grant 
moneys  that  are  now  in  some  stage  of 
preparation  back  at  the  municipal  level, 
but  which  will  probably  not  actually  be 
filed  for  months— in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
years — yet  to  come. 

This,  then,  leaves  18  “problem”  States 
for  us  to  consider — the  problem  in  con- 
nection therewith  being  one  that,  because 
of  that  allocate  on  formula,  we  cannot 
really  resolve  whether  we  decide  to  stay 
at  the  House  figure  of  $600  million,  or 
adopt  the  other  body's  $1  billion  figure, 
or  opt — as  seems  a likely  result  of  the 
forthcoming  conference — for  some  “split- 
ting of  the  difference”  between. the  two. 

I would  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  fact  that,  to  come 
closer  to  “full  funding”  as  we  have  here 
on  the  House  side,  we  have  already  had 
to  vote  to  overfund  32  States— under  that 
obsolete  allocation  formula— to  the  tune 
of  nearly  $2 10  million  just  on  the  basis 
of  their  “action  backlog”  of  applications 
pending  at  those  regional  FWPCA  or 
State  offices. 

If  we  were  now  to  decide  to  force  the 
House  conferees,  in  advance,  to  accept 
the  other  body’s  $1  billion  figure— there- 
by improving  the  lot  of  those  remaining 
18  States  but  still,  please  note,  without 
coming  close  to  meeting  the  apparent 
needs  of  at  least  seven  of  them — the  over- 
funding  that  would  then  be  produced  in- 
sofar as  pending  applications  were  con- 
cerned would  rise  to  nearly  $437  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  strikes  me  that  this  is 
simply  not  a very  efficient  way  for  us  to 
be  trying  to  advance  the  purposes  of  this 
program— and  that  what  we  ought  to  be 
concentrating  on,  instead,  is  ways  and 
means  to  review  and  revise  that  obsolete 
allocation  formula,  and  how  to  nail  down 
the  matter  of  reimbursing  those  States 
who  have  been  going  ahead  on  their 
own — in  advance  of  Federal  assistance — 
in  meeting  the;lr  pollution-abatement 
goals,  on  which  subject  more  in  a 
moment. 

Now  it  is,  of  course,  true  that,  at  the 
$1  billion  level,  we  can  “fully  fund”— 
again  on  that  biisis  of  dollar  totals  of 
pending  applications— eight  of  those  re- 
maining States,  these  being  California, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
And  I should  think  Tennessee  should  also 
be  added  to  this  list  since  its  application 
backlog  totals  $211,278,986  against  which 
it  would  receive— at  the  $1  billion  level— 
$21,083,396,  or  close  enough  to  cover,  one 
would  think,  the  actual  need. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  both  Michigan  and 
Nevada — assuming  some  administrative 
“slippage”— would  also  be  so  close  to  be- 
ing covered  at  the  $1  billion  level  that, 
for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes. 


they,  too,  could  be  said  to  be  “fullv 
funded.” 

This,  then,  would  still  leave  seven 
States— Florida,  Indiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ore- 
gon—on  paper  considerably  less  than 
“fully  funded”  on  the  basis  we  have  been 
talking  about,  please  note,  even  at  the 
other  body’s  $1  billion  figure.  My  own 
State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
best  example  of  this  problem  since  its 
pending,  filed,  applications  total  up  to 
$202,279,540,  against  which — even  at  the 
$1  billion  level — it  would  receive  only 
$89,223,166. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  this  situation  unless  and 
until  we  change  that  allocation  formula. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  true— ^and  let  me 
be  the  first  to  admit  it— that,  at  the 
other  body’s  $1  billion  figure.  New  York 
will  become  entitled  to  receive  under  that 
allocation  formula  for  the  purposes  of 
this  program  that  $89,223,1 66,  or  a bit 
short  of  $37  million  more  than  it  would 
become  entitled  to  under  the  House's  $600 
million  figure. 

Why,  then,  do  I not  grab  for  that  with- 
out any  questions? 

Well,  precisely  because,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine 
what  New  York’s  true  “action  backlog” 
really  is. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  proba- 
bility of  some  administrative  “slippages” 
in  connection  with  Tennessee,  Michigan, 
and  Nevada;  but  such  “slippages” — that 
relate  to  administrative  capacities  to 
more  than  triple  the  pace  of  progress 
under  this  program  at  both  State  and 
local  level,  as  well  as  the  Federal,  levels— 
will  apply  in  all  States. 

In  addition  to  which/since  the  FWPCA 
does  not,  as  I understand,  require  a 
municipality  on  filing  an  application  for 
grant  moneys  to  certify  as  to  its  financial 
readiness  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
its  project,  once  Federal  assistance  is 
forthcoming,  we  now  have  no  way  really 
of  knowing  how  many  local  municipal 
entities— even  in  a State  with  such  a 
large  paper  backlog  of  need  as  New 
York— are  really  ready  to  go  ahead  with 
their  project  if  the  level  of  Federal  assist- 
ance is  pushed  on  up  to  the  other  body's 
$1  billion  figure.  This  is  a problem,  I 
might  mention,  that  has  been  made  even 
more  difficult  of  estimation  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  this  Congress,  in  its  zeal 
for  tax-reform,  has  unintentionally 
brought  some  added  uncertainties  of 
performance  to  the  municipal  bond 
markets. 

And  then,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
also  has  to  consider  the  capacity  of  de- 
sign engineers,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  industries,  to  handle, 
all  at  once,  a vastly  expanded  workload 
of  progress  under  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

What  I am,  therefore,  saying  is  that 
while  it  is  of  course  politically  tempting 
to  accept  in  advance  the  other  body’s 
“one-upmanship”  to  the  full  $1  billion 
funding  for  this  program,  it  is  still  ob- 
vious that  nowhere  that  amount  could 
possibly  be  obligated  during  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year  for  this  program’s  pur- 
poses—a program,  need  I say,  that  I sup- 
port just  as  strongly  as  anyone  In  this 
body— and  that,  therefore,  the  House 
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It  Is  my  view  that  the  amounts  au- 
thorized can.  provide  for  reasonable  prog- 
ress in  all  significant  aeronautical  and 
space  programs.  I am,  therefore,  hopeful 
that  when  the  corresponding  appropria- 
tions bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
it,  too,  will  be  passed  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  fund  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
conferee  on  H.R.  11271,  I want  to  con- 
gratulate our  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine,  for  their  ad- 
mirable work  in  the  conference.  The 
quality  of  their  leadership  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  results  of  the  conference 
which  in  most  instances  upheld  the  Sen- 
ate's position.  I also  compliment  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
committee  who  participated  so  capably  in 
the  conference.  I believe  the  conference 
resulted  in  a bill  that  will  provide  a bal- 
anced NASA  program,  a program  already 
endorsed  by  the  Senate  bill. 

There  Is,  however,  one  program  on 
which  I would  like  to  say  a few  words. 
The  House-passed  bill  provided  an  addi- 
tional $3  million  for  the  chemical  pro- 
pulsion program  to  be  used  only  for  the 
260-inch  large  solid  motor  project.  The 
Senate  deleted  this  amount  because  no 
role  has  been  assigned  these  large  solid 
rocket  motors  for  the  near  future  and 
because  the  necessary  funds  to  accom- 
plish the  few  additional  tasks  remaining 
to  establish  the  large  rocket  motor  tech- 
nology are  included  in  the  budget  request 
under  supporting  research  and  tech- 
nology. 

While  no  role  has  been  assigned  as  yet 
to  the  260 -inch  large  solid  rocket  motor, 
I think  the  record  should  show  that 
NASA  continues  to  regard  the  large  solid 
as  an  alternative  for  future  space  pro- 
grams. 

On  October  31,  1969,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  wrote  to  Dr.  Paine 
requesting  his  views  on  the  role  of  the 
260-inch  solid  rocket  motor.  Dr.  Paine 
replied  in  a letter  to  the  chairman  dated 
November  3. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  consent  of  Sen- 
ator Anderson,  I ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  letters  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1 and  2.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter,  Dr.  Paine  makes  it  clear  that 
NASA  continues  to  regard  the  large  solid 
rocket  motor  as  one  of  the  attractive, 
technically  feasible  alternatives  for  fu- 
ture space  programs  and  reiterates  the 
fact  that  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  does 
provide  for  continuing  work  in  research 
and  technology  related  to  this  project. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Paine  points  out  that  while 
the  possibilities  of  a fully  reusable  space 
shuttle  vehicle  point  in  a direction  of 
favoring  reusable  liquid  propulsion  sys- 
tems, he  does  nbt  at  this  time  believe 
NASA  can  or  should  rule  out  entirely  the 
possibilities  of  a space  shuttle  using  the 
260 -inch  solid  rocket  motor  in  the  booster 
stage. 

I should  add  that  I had  a personal 
telephone  discussion  with  Dr.  Paine  prior 


to  our  Senate -House  conference  and 
prior  to  my  knowledge  of  the  letter  which 
Senator  Anderson  had  written  to  Dr. 
Paine.  In  the  course  of  that  discussion 
Dr.  Paine  made  It  very  clear  to  me  that 
he  expected  to  continue  the  research  and 
technology  work  on  the  large  2 60 -inch 
solid  fuel  rocket  out  of  the  authorization 
provided  for  in  this  year's  budget  and 
which  are  now  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

I send  forward  the  two  letters  I have 
asked  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Exhibit  1 

October  31,  1969. 

Hon.  Thomas  O.  Paine, 

Administrator,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration , Washington,  D.C , 
Dear  Tom:  During  fiscal  year  1967,  NASA 
completed  the  test  firing  of  its  third  half- 
length  260-inch  large  solid  rocket  motor.  Fol- 
lowing this,  some  efforts  have  heen  devoted 
to  completing  the  technology  for  this  booster. 
In  the  FY  1970  budget  presentation,  no  pro- 
vision in  either  the  original  or  the  revised 
submission  was  made  for  any  further  demon- 
stration firings  of  260-lnch  large  solid  motor 
cases. 

In  view  of  the  space  shuttle  studies  and 
other  activities  currently  underway  and  in 
view  of  the  President’s  Space  Task  Group 
recommendations  emphasizing  commonality, 
reusability,  and  economy  in  space  transpor- 
tation systems.  I would  like  your  current 
views  as  to  just  where  you  would  envision, 
a booster  with  the  projected  capability  of  the 
260-inch  large  solid  rocket  motor  would  fit 
Into  the  nation's  requirements  for  large  space 
boosters.  I believe  also  it  is  very  important 
that  the  Committee  have  an  expression  of 
your  views  on  this  inasmuch  as  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  already  approved 
NASA’s  recommendations  for  continued  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  availability,  of  the 
Saturn  V system  for  supporting  our  very 
heavy  space  booster  requirements. 

I would  appreciate  your  thoughts  on  the 
projected  role  of  the  260-inch  large  solid 
rocket  motor  at  your  very  earliest  conven- 
ience. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Chairman, 

Exhibit  2 

National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  3 , 1969, 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Spaxie  Sciences,  U.S,  Senate , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  31  asking  for  my  cur- 
rent thoughts  on  the  projected  role  of  the 
260-inch  solid  rocket  motor. 

We  continue  to  regard  the  large  solid 
rocket  motor  as  one  of  the  attractive  tech- 
nically feasible  alternatives  for  future  space 
systems.  For  this  reason,  as  you  knew,  we 
have  provided  in  our  FY  1970  budget  for 
continuing  work  in  research  and  technology 
related  to  the  260-inch  solid  rocket  motor. 
This  work  relates,  for  example,  to  thrust 
vector  control  and  propellant  casting  and 
processing.  We  do  not  plan  to  proceed  with 
further  construction  and  firing  of  full  scale 
rocket  motors  until  such  time  as  a decision 
is  made  to  proceed,  with  actual  development. 

Our  studies  to  date  of  the  possibilities  of 
a fully  reusable  space  shuttle  point  in  the 
direction  of  favoring  reusable  liquid  propul- 
sion systems.  However,  I do  not  at  this  time 
believe  we  can  or  should  rule  out  entirely  the 
possibility  of  a space  shuttle  using  a 260- 
inch  solid  rocket  motor  in  a booster  stage. 
Depending  on  a number  of  factors,  it  could 
turn  out  that  we  would  decide  to  use  the 


large  solid  rocket  booster  as  an  alternative 
to  the  fully  re  usable  liquid  propulsion  sys- 
tem. 

With,  respect  to  Saturn  V,  the  require- 
ments we  have  presented  to  the  Committee 
are  not  affected  by  the  possibility  of  a deci- 
sion to  develop  the  260-inch  solid  rocket 
motor.  If  we  should  decide  to  develop  the 
260-inch  solid  for  the  space  shuttle,  we 
would,  of  course,  consider  utilizing  it  for 
any  payloads  for  which  it  is  suitable,  in- 
cluding those  which  otherwise  would  require 
the  Saturn  V or  a derivative  vehicle  consist- 
ing, for  example,  of  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  the  Saturn  V.  However,  we  would 
not  develop  the  260-inch  rocket  motor  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  a substitute  for 
the  Saturn  V or  its  derivatives. 

If  I can  provide  any  additional  informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  O.  Paine, 
Administrator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as 
a member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Science,  I wish 
to  concur  in  everything  that  has  been 
stated  here  in  regard  to  the  conference 
report.  I feel  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  , chairman  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  fine  leadership  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

I ask  that  the  Senate  now  vote  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Me  — ■ — - — 

PRESIDENT  NASSER’S  SPEECH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
President  Nasser’s  speech  last  night  is 
highly  disturbing. 

The  President  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, speaking  to  the  Egyptian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  called  for  a path  of  “fire 
and  blood”  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Arab's  friend,  he  said,  is  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  listed  the  United  States 
as  an  enemy. 

While  President  Nasser  is  known  for 
bombast  and  inflammatory  talk,  his  ad- 
dress last  night,  coupled  with  his  actions, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a cause  for  some 
alarm. 

I have  long  felt  that  the  Middle  East  is 
potentially  the  most  explosive  area  in 
the  world.  I formed  this  view  first  as  a 
newspaper  editor,  obligated  to  take  a 
keen  interest  in  international  problems. 
My  view  has  been  reinforced  since  be- 
coming a member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 

Eighteen  months  ago,  on  an  official 
Senate  visit  to  the  Middle  East,  I had 
a long  and  frank  talk  with  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  Mahmoud  Riad.  He 
indicated  some  reasonableness — which, 
incidentally,  subsequent  events  have  not 
borne  out. 

I expressed  the  view  to  the  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  that,  to  an  outsider, 
there  appears  to  be  two  fundamental 
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sjteps  which  must  be  taken  before  per- 
manent peace  can  be  achieved, 
i One,  the  Arab  nations  must  recognize 
that  Israel  is  here  to  stay  and  cannot  be 
eliminated  as  the  Arabs  sought  to  do  in 
June  of  1967. 

And  second,  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  must  engage  in  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  the  leaders  of  Israel. 
While  the  four  major  powers,  namely 

ti  United  States,  the  .Soviet  Union, 
eat  Britain,  and  France*  might  be  able 
collectively  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  a 
ution,  the  solution  to  be  permanent 
aijid  realistic  peace  must  result  from 
direct  negotiations  between  the  inter- 
ested parties;  namely,  the  Israelis  and 
their  neighbors. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  motivating  force  behind  Nasser’s 
provocative  actions  against  Israel  in 
1967.  Last  night’s  speech  by  President 
Nasser  indicates  to  me  that  he  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  adding  flames  under  a 
pot  which  is  already  boiling- 

WE  MUST  CUT  OUR  ARM1D  FORCES 
IN  EUROPE  AND  BRING  200,000 
MEN  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

Some 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
thd  number  of  men  in  our  Armed  Forces 
now  totals  more  than  3Y2  million — larger 
tha[n  the  regular  armed  fortes  of  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China. 

<}ne  of  every  11  American  young  rrieii 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  is  in  uni- 
form full  time  as  a member  of  our  Anxied 
Forces.  Another  1,200,000  civilians  ire 
employed  by  the  Defense  Department.  Of 
this  total  number,  170,187  American  Ci- 
vilians, men  and  women,  work  for  aur 
Armed  Forces  overseas  as  civilian  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans work  in  industries  sustained,  almbst 
entirely,  by  Defense  Department  con- 
tracts. It  is  fair  to  state  that  one  jin 
every  seven  wage  earners  in  this  country 
is  dependent  on  the  Pentagon  for  his  br 
her  paycheck.  This  includes  much  of  the 
Nation's  most  outstanding  managerial 
and  'technological  talent. 

Mjr.  President,  in  view  of  these  facts,  jit 
sometimes  seems  futile  to  try  to  diminish 
and  pomewhat  limit  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  military-industrial  complex. 
Almost  9 years  have  elapsed  since  Pres- 
ident Dwight  Eisenhower  warned  of  the; 
growing  menace  of  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tary Hindus  trial  complex  in  his  farewell 
statelment  to  the  American  people  in 
January  1961. 

The  power  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  has  continued  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand. Our  military  and  naval  establish- 
ment seems  to  be  expanding  constantly. 
It 'is  much  larger  and  more  costly  than  ijt 
was  when  General  Eisenhower  left  th£ 
White  House.  j 

W b now  have  343  major  military  basefc 
in  24  countries  and  seven  U.S.  possesl 
sionsj  In  addition,  we  have  2,687  minoi: 
military  installations  spread  throughout 
the  world.  More  than  1,200,000  Americaii 
servicemen  are  stationed  in  foreign 
countries.  j 

Th$  United  States  does  not  have  aj 
mandate  from  the  Almighty  to  police  the 
entirq  world.  It  is  high  time  that  the  ad-! 


ministration  and  the  Congress  review 
our  treaty  commitments  and  obligations. 
The  President  in  his  recent  speech  an- 
nounced that  in  the  future  the  United 
States  will  assist  nations  willing  and  able 
to  defend  themselves  with  their  own 
forces.  We  should  be  determined  never 
Igain  to  go  through  the  tragedy  and  na- 
tional insanity  of  another  involvement 
in  a civil  war  in  some  other  Asiatic 
country — Laos,  for  example.  President 
Johnson’s  intervention  in  a civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam  with  American  combat 
troops  was  the  worst  mistake  any  Amer- 
ican President  ever  made.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
need  to  continue  to  support  the  present 
level  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  time  that 
the  administration  take  drastic  steps  and 
cut  the  number  of  iimericans  in  uniform 
by  at  least  a million. 

There  are  now  more  than  half  a mil- 
lion Americans  of  our  Armed  Forces  sta- 
tioned in  South  Vie  tnam  and  Thailand. 
Forty  percent  of  our  tremendous  air 
power  and  35  percent  of  our  naval  forces 
are  committed  to  combat  duty  in  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  has 
a secret  plan  to  end  our  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. His  plan  is  si-ill  his  secret.  How- 
ever, let  us  hope  he  will  end  our  involve- 
ment in  a land  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  bring  the  boys  home  within  the  next 
6 months. 

The  one  place  where  we  can  and 
should  make  immediate  reductions  of 
our  Armed  Forces  is  to  return  forthwith 
most  of  the  more  than  310,000  men  of 
our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines 
now  stationed  in  Western  Europe  with 
their  240,000  dependents.  They  have 
been  maintained  there  over  the  years, 
since  the  end  of  tVorld  War  II,  at  great 
expense  to  American  taxpayers. 

A quarter  of  a century  has  elapsed 
since  World  War  II.  Our  massive  mili- 
tary presence  in  Western  Europe  has  be- 
come merely  foreign  aid,  in  the  sum  of 
many  billions  of  dollars,  to  the  West 
German  Republic,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  other  European  countries. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  NATO 
member  that  has  met  its  commitment 
100  percent.  The  only  other  NATO  na- 
tion that  has  come  up  to  even  80  percent 
of  its  commitment  has  been  West 
Germany. 

We  have  220,000  servicemen  stationed 
in  West  Germany,  with  160,000  depend- 
ents. Based  on  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  West  German  Republic  is  the 
third- wealthiest  country  in  the  entire 
world.  The  West  German  mark  is  one 
of  the  world's  strongest  currencies.  In 
Swiss  banks  the  mark  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic  is  considered  more  sound 
than  the  U.S.  dollar.  The  recent  reval- 
uation of  the  German  mark,  increasing 
its  value,  will  automatically  cost  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  at  least  an  additional 
$100  million  a year  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  forces  stationed  there.  Also,  Amer- 
icans buying  Volkswagens  and  other 
German - built  automobiles  will  as  a re- 
sult pay  a higher  price  for  each  auto- 
mobile purchased,  thereby  increasing  the 
outflow  of  money  from  our  country.  Sure- 
ly, it  is  outrageous  and  unthinkable  that 


nearly  a quarter  of  a century  following 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  continues  to  maintain  more  than 

220.000  officers  and  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  West  Germany. 

While  we  Americans  conscript  our 
young  men  for  2 years  and  send  many  of 
them  to  West  Germany,  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  conscripts  their  young 
men  for  only  18  months.  Furthermore, 
our  other  allies  in  Western  Europe  either 
have  no  draft  laws  whatever  or  conscript 
their  youngsters  for  a much  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time  than  we.  Denmark  conscripts 
for  12  to  14  months,  France  and  Norway 
for  12  to  15  months,  Italy  for  15  months, 
Spain  for  16  to  24  months,  Belgium  for 
but  12  months,  and  Great  Britain  not  at 
all. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can 
certainly  provide  the  necessary  troops  to 
defend  themselves.  There  is  no  reason 
for  them  to  depend  on  us.  Since  the  death 
of  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer 
an  aggressive  threat  to  our  NATO  allies. 
The  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  during  the 
past  10  years  have  been  intent  on  increas- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  their  own 
people.  The  Soviet  Union,  now  a “ha  ve” 
nation,  is  veering  toward  capitalism.  Let 
the  West  German  youth  be  conscripted 
and  drafted  into  their  own  armed  forces. 
Why  should  the  lives  and  aspirations  of 
our  teenage  young  men  be  disrupted  to 
form  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the 
Germans  and  French  and  their  Euro- 
pean neighbor  countries? 

It  is  generally  regarded  we  do  have  a 
national  interest  in  defending  Western 
Europe.  It  does  not  follow  that  to  serve 
this  interest  we  must  maintain  more 
than  310,000  troops  and  more  than  240,- 
000  dependents  in  Europe.  The  time  is 
long  past  due  for  us  to  withdraw  at  least 

200.000  of  these  men,  and  all  dependents, 
from  Western  Europe. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  a proven  capa- 
bility of  flying  to  Europe  an  entire  divi- 
sion, a fully  armed  and  equipped  com- 
bat division,  and  field  them  ready  for 
combat  within  less  than  36  hours. 

Furthermore,  whatever  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  sent  to  Western  Eu- 
rope for  a tour  of  duty  in  the  future 
should  be  sent  for  a period  of  not  more 
than  13  months,  and  with  no  depend- 
ents. If  there  is  a need  for  our  troops  in 
Europe,  then  we  should  have  a lean,  trim, 
combat-ready  force  stationed  there,  not 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  living  like  "squawmen” 
with  their  wives  and  children.  At  the 
present  time,  all  of  our  officers  from  cap  - 
tain through  field  grade  up  to  general 
grade  assigned  to  Western  Europe  are 
living  high  on  the  hog  with  their  families 
and  servants,  and  enjoying  trips  to  Euro- 
pean resorts  in  their  Mercedes  and  other 
European  automobiles,  which  some  sell 
at  handsome  profits  when  returning  to 
the  United  States.  They  and  their  fam- 
ilies never  had  it  so  good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) . The  Sen- 
ator’s time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  3 additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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South,  the  school  bus  has  come  to  repre- 
sent for  thousands  of  people  the  stupid,  stub- 
born, clumsy.  Inept  attempt  by  a heavy- 
handed  bureaucracy  to  force  school  integra- 
tion, a problem  they  believe  only  time  can 

S°Moreover,  with  last  week’s  insistence  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  immediate,  complete 
compliance  with  its  1954  school  integration 
mandate,  the  furor  over  the  school  bus  is 
likely  to  increase  both  in  scope  and  intensity 
in  the  urban  South  in  coming  weeks  as 
busing  is  chosen  as  a tool  for  quick  desegre- 

ga“Mv’  kids  ain’t  riding  no  buses  all  over 
the  country  just  to  make  the  damned  Su- 
preme Court  happy,"  vowed  a disgruntled 
Georgia  parent  last  week,  a sentiment  voiced 
over  and  over  again  by  Mississippians  whose 
schools  will  feel  the  initial  impact  of  the 

Court’s  sweeping  decision. 

“What  goes  against  my  grain  is  my  little 
children  riding  buses,  sometimes  in  sub-zero 
weather,  to  places  I’ve  never  even  seen, 
complained  the  Rev.  Alan  Walbridge,  a white 
Episcopal  priest  in  Pittsburgh  who  has  orga 
nized  a private  school  to  avoid  the  citys 

busing  program.  _ 

“They  might  get  lost  or  never  come  home 

again,”  he  added. 

All  across  the  country,  there  is  consider- 
able antagonism. 

In  Denver,  two  school  board  candidates  ran 
successful  campaigns  this  year  on  antibusing 
platforms. 

TWO  SOCIAL  ILLS 

in  Grand  Rapids,  many  white  and  Negro 
parents  have  objected  strenuously  to  the 
city’s  busing  program,  and  one  group  boasts 
that  its  efforts  helped  elect  three  new  school 
board  members. 

In  California,  according  to  a newspaper 
survey,  parents  of  school-age  children  are 
“most  concerned”  about  drug  abuse  among 
youngsters  and  the  busing  of  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  out  of  their  residential  neigh- 
borhoods— two  facts  of  life  the  parents  de- 
scribe as  “social  ills.”  . ..  „ 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  an  organization  of 
white  parents  is  raising  money  to  use  in  a 
court  fight  against  their  city’s  integration 
plans,  which  include  the  use  o 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  boycotts,  school  strikes 
and  occasional  violence  have  marked  that 
city’s  efforts  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  its 
schools  by  using  buses. 

Here  in  Atlanta,  Negro  parents  staged 
vehement  protests  against  a school  closing 
and  the  busing  of  their  children  to  a new, 
integrated  school. 

SOME  ACCEPTANCE,  TOO 

There  are  examples  of  acceptance  as  well. 
In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  the  idea  of  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance  originated,  it  is 
working  and  working  well  and  there  is  little 
if  any  conflict,  local  officials  say. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Verona,  N.J.,  the 
story  is  the  same.  And  even  in  Boston,  where 
Louise  Day  Hicks  received  thousands  of 
votes  after  her  anti-busing  mayoral  cam- 
paign in  1967,  the  busing  program  has  met 
with  wide  acceptance  and  will  probably  be 
expanded. 

ONE  HUNDRED  BUSING  PLANS 

Advocates  of  busing,  such  as  Neil  V.  Sul- 
livan, the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Education  insist  that  it  can  work  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  best,  fastest,  safest  and  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  get  children  to  school. 

“If  you  can  provide  a good  education,  peo- 
ple don’t  mind  busing,”  he  said,  referring  to 
the  success  of  the  plan  now  in  force  in  Bos- 
ton. “Transportation  does  not  become  the 
problem.  All  they  [the  parents]  want  at  the 
end  of  the  bus  ride  is  quality  education.” 

Although  exact  statistics  are  hard  to  come 
by,  officials  in  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  believe  there  are  more  than  100 
separate  busing  plans  in  - effect  in  the  coun- 


try, most  of  them  in  urban  centers  and  out 
side  the  South. 

The  promise  common  to  all  of  those  plans 
is  basically  simple  and  emerged  as  an  answer 
to  a question  school  administrators  have 
been  pondering  since  the  1954  decision: 

How  can  any  school  be  racially  balanced 
when  the  neighborhood  it  was  designed 
originally  to  serve  has  become  or  always  was 
racially  unbalanced?  ^ „ . 

One  answer,  as  first  devised  in  the  Berke- 
ley school  systewr  five  years  ago,  is  the  dis- 
solution of  the  time-honored  concept  of 
the  neighborhood  school  and  the  physical 
movement  of  students  from  the  residential 
neighborhood  to  a school  in  another  neigh- 
borhood, thereby  achieving  substantial  class- 
rpom  integration. 

DEVASTATING  IMPACT 

The  impact  of  that  solution  is,  however, 
for  many  parents  and  students,  devastating. 
There  are  long  rides  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  to  and  from  their  new  school. 
There  is  a loss  of  identification  with  the 
school  itself,  since  it  no  longer  is  “the  neigh- 
borhood school.” 

“I  suspect,  also,  that  many  of  the  angry 
ones  are  simply  saying,  whether  they  are s Ne- 
groes or  whites,  that  they  do  not  want  their 
children  in  a school  with  children  who  aren’t 
their  own  color,”  a school  administrator  in 
Evansville,  Ind.,  said  recently. 

An  official  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  agrees. 
Paul  Rilling,  cMef  of  the  department’s  Civil 
Rights  Office  here  in  the  South,  ventured 
that,  in  his  own  region,  at  least,  it  is  not 
busing  that  “heats  up”  the  parents,  but 
rather,  integrated  education. 

In  fact,  records  in  Mr.  Rilling’s  office  and 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
here  indicate  that  busing  has  not  been  a sig- 
nificant factor  in  or  a substantial  part  of 
the  South’s  struggles  with  classroom  desegre- 
gation, 

PROBLEM  FOR  NEGROES 


“I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  it  has  been 
a problem  at  all,  it  has  been  a problem  for 
Negroes  rather  than  whites,”  Mr.  Rilling  said. 

In  most  desegregation  plans  in  the  South, 
there  is  substantial  “one-way  desegregation,” 
a plan  that  moves  Negroes  from  their  schools 
to  previously  all-white  schools  and  in  most 
cases  simply  closes  the  schools  that  formerly 
were  Negro.  Mr.  Rilling’s  agency  is  prohibited 
from  either  suggesting  or  ordering  that  bus- 
ing programs  be  initiated  in  any  Southern 
school  system  to  achieve  racial  parity  in 
schools  under  its  aegis. 

Mr.  Rilling  also  finds  support  from  other 
Southern  officials  and  educators  for  his  view 
that,  even  with  the  Supreme  Court  order 
last  week,  the  “busing  syndrome”  will  not 
become  an  important  factor  here  in  the 
South. 

' “It  is  really  an  urban  problem,”  he  argued. 
“In  the  South,  where  the  bulk  of  the  stu- 
dent population  is  enrolled  in  smaller  sys- 
tems, most  of  them  rural,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing'  new  about  riding  a bus  a long  dis- 
tance for  a long  tie  to  school.” 

OFFICIAL  SUPPORT 

Regardless  of  the  size  or  the  intensity  of 
the  South’s  reaction  to  busing  plans,  the  is- 
sue is  sturdy  enough  and  substantial  enough 
to  remain  alive  across  the  country.  Parents 
of  every  description  and  officials  with  a vari- 
ety of  powers  and  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  oppose  both  the  idea  and  the 
fact  of  the  busing. 

They  have  support  from  high  places. 

In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  for  instance.  Vice 
President  Agnew,  in  an  attempt  to  mollify 
the  heated  interests  of  several  Southern  gov- 
ernors, recently  stated  his  blunt  opposition 
to  busing.  And  in  many  corners  of  the  coun- 
try, editorial  writers  and  public  officials  are 
constantly  referring  to  a campaign  remark 
by  President  Nixon  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  last 
year. 


(We  will  not  tolerate  arbitrary  busing,” 
Mr.  Nixon  said  then. 

Gov.  Lester  G.  Maddox  of  Georgia  has 
described  busing  frequently  in  vitriolic  terms, 
once  calling  it  “a  Communist  ruse.” 

Gov.  Albert  P.  Brewer  of  Alabama  has 
expressed  similar  sentiments  in  less  vivid 
terms,  as  have  his  counterparts  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi. 

The  public  officials’  distaste  for  busing  is 
also  frequently  expressed  in  Northern  States 
and  cities. 

And  not  long  ago,  George  C.  Wallace,  the 
Presidential  choice  of  nearly  10-million 
Americans,  twirled  a cheap  cigar  in  his 
fingers  and  offered  his  own  contribution  to 
the  continuing  argument. 

TRIFLING  WITH  OUR  KIDS 

“I’ll  tell  you  this,”  Mr.  Wallace  growled. 
“It  don’t  make  any  difference  how  many 
Judges  they  appoint  from  the  South  or  what 
their  philosophies  are,  and  it  don’t  make  any 
difference  how  they  try  to  court  the  South— 
if  they  keep  on  busing  our  kids  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other,  then  there’s  going 
to  be  trouble  because,  I’ll  tell  you  this,  par- 
ents are  not  going  to  put  up  with  it.  They’re 
just  trifling  with  our  kids  when  they  bus 
them  around  like  that.” 

And  so  the  debate  continues,  as  steadily 
and  as  noisily  as  old  yellow  and  black  ve- 
thicle  that  rolls  along  the  country’s  streets 
and  highways,  alternately  swallowing  and 
then  disgorging  children  and  making  as 
remarkable  a contribution  to  the  nations 
bent  for  controversy  as  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine’s  role  in  the  improvement  of 
transportation.  . 

THE  TORTURE  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Look  magazine  published  an 
article  entitled  “Greece:  The  Torture 
Goes  On,"  written  by  Mr.  Christopher  S. 
Wren.  In  view  of  our  support  of  the  re- 
gime in  Greece,  I think  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  article  be  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  which  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  for  continued  military  as- 
sistance to  the  present  regime. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greece:  The  Torture  Goes  On 


(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 

Last  June  7,  George  Papadopoulos,  the 
Greek  colonel  who  runs  Western  Europe  s 
only  new  dictatorship  since  World  War  II, 
mused  before  an  Athens  news  conference 
that  he  might  agree  with  the  view  that  the 
press  was  a “whore.”  The  self-appointed 
Prime  Minister  was  referring  to  Look  maga- 
zine’s disclosure  of  political  torture  in  Greece 
(May  27,  1969) . „ _ 

His  indignant  response  was  delivered  once 
the  offending  article,  Greece:  Government  by 
Torture , was  safely  off  the  newstands  (in 
Athens,  copfes  were  bought  up  by  the  junta : 
“How  could  we  consider  ourselves  part  of  a 
civilized  society  when  we  accept  the  most 
imaginary  and  malignant  accusations  pro- 
duced by  a mentally  deranged  person  . . . and 
how  could  we  reproduce  those  accusations  for 
the  use  of  tens  of  millions  of  readers  through- 
out the  world?”  Under  the  subhead  “Feeble 
Author,”  the  censored  Athens  News  picked 
up  the’ cue:  “Papadopoulos  said  this  article 
was  written  by  a mentally  deranged  person.” 
It  was  later  quietly  explained  the 
Minister  really  meant  not  this  writer,  only 

his  sources.  , _ — . . 

Papadopoulos  thereupon  invited  Look  to 
send  to  Greece  “a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive with  the  purpose  of  investigating  die 
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truth.  He  could  be  accomnanipri  ht?  tu**  r^_  nr 


truth.  He  could  be  accompanied  by  the  per- 
son who  supplied  the  writer  with  the  false 
i accusations.  . . 

The  Prime  Minister  promised  that  If  he 
were  shown  torture  did  take  place,  he  would 
hang  the  culprits  in  Constitution  Square. 
The  last  such  public  executions  In  central 
! Athens,  Greeks  recall,  \#re  carried  out  by  the 
Nazis  during  the  Occupation.  The  Prime 
Minister  never  bothered  to  send  his  invita- 
j tion  to  Look.  It  appeared  the  next  week 
among  the  routine  Greek  Embassy  press  re- 
leases handed  out  to  the  Washington  press 
corps.  Still,  Look  accepted. 

Since  the  details  had  come  from  torture 
victims  within  and  outside  Greece,  Look 
had  no  single  “person  who  supplied  the  writer 
with  the  false  accusations.”  It  propdsed  send- 
ing James  Becket,  an  American  lawyer  who 
has  investigated  torture  charge^  ! within 
Greece  for  Amnesty  International,  the  world- 
wide organization  concerned  with  political 
prisoners.  Becket  had  given  some  of  his 
documentation  to  Look.  Congressman  Don 
Edwards  of  California  was  suggested  as  an 
observer.  Rep.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Democracy  in  Greece, 
offered  skill  as  a former  FBI  agent  and  cur- 
rent member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Following  the  Prime  Minister’s  Invitation 
further  evidence  and  offers  of  assistance  came 
m to  Look  from  Europe,  Thirteen  prisoners 
in  Averoff  prison,  Athens,  smuggled  out  a 
signed  statement  that  they  wanted  to  talk 
about  their  torture.  A Scandinavian  diplo- 
mat wrote:  MI  could  furnish  yor<  with  a 
number  of  names  of  people  who  hkve  been 
tortured  much  worse  than  those  yoU  mention 
in  your  article.”  T.'  " ! 

A month  later,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister 
finally  authorized  the  consul  general  In  New 
York  to  inform  Look  that  Representative 
Edwards  and  Becket,  as  “participants  of 
movements  inspired  by  prejudice  and  anti- 
Greek  hysteria”  were  not  welcome  in  Greece. 
The  article’s  author  was  “absolutely  unac- 
ceptable.” As  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  promise 
to  summarily  execute  anyone  guilty  Of  bru- 
tality, this,  the  consul  general  explained,  was 
merely  a “Greek  metaphor”  used  “by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  emphasize  the  depth  of 
his  convictions.  . . 

Yet  as  long  ago  as  April,  1968,  the  Greek 
junta  was  given  prima  facie  evidence  that- 
political  prisoners  had  been  abused.  Anthony 
Marreco,  a British  lawyer  for  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, was  allowed  into  three  Gr^ek  pris- 
ons. Afterward,  he  gave  Minister  of  Interior 
Stylianos  Pattakos  the  histories  of  ten  pris- 
oners whom  he  had  interviewed  and  believed 
were  tortured.  Pattakos  dismissed  them  as 
Communists  and  Marreco’s  Undings  fts  Com- 
munist propaganda.  Pattakos  closed  tihfe  mat- 
ter : “The  Greek  Government  has  to;  protect 
its  people  against  its  Communist  enemies  ” 
Amnesty  International  is  now  banned  from 
Greece  as  “Communist,”  just  as  it  has  been 
banned  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  “’CIA- 
controlled.” 

The  Greek  dictatorship  insists  thatl  torture 
claims  have  been  refuted  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  the  so-called  British!  Parlia- 
mentarians Committee.  It  was  in  fia£t  the 
I subsidiary  International  Committee  j of  the 
j Red  Cross  that  visited  Greece.  Its  initial  re- 
ip<M*t  dealt  with  prison-camp  conditions,  not 
! second  report  concluded  that  the 

j ICRC  not  wish  to  declare  whether  or  not 
prisoners  were  tortured.  Because  the  ICRC 
; cannot  release  its  findings  wi  thout  the  per- 
mission of  the  host  government  no  other 
reports  have  been  published.  The  ICRC  in 
;JuIy  1968,  and  again  in  February!,  1969, 
privately  protested  to  the  junta  its  inisrep- 
;resentation  of  the  reports. 

The  Red  Cross  has  secured  from  thfc  junta 
some  improvement  in  prison  conditions.  But 
its  business  is  mercy,  not  politics.  Restricted 
to  diplomatic  channels,  it  can  see  only  what 
[the  government  decides  to  show.  In  f‘ World 


War  n,  for  instance,  a Danish  Red  Cross  team 
finally  allowed  Into  the  Theresienstadt  con- 
centration camp  in  June,  1944,  found  new 
flowerbeds  and  freshly  painted  barracks.  To 
tidy  up,  the  Nazis  had  shipped  2,780  Jews 
to  Auschwitz. 

The  British  Parliamentarians  Committee 
turns  out  to  l>e  five  British  Members  of 
Parliament  who  were  junketed  with  wives  to 
Greece  for  the  1968  Easter  holidays  by 
Maurice  Fraser  Associates.  Fraser,  a former 
gambling- casinc  promoter,  had  persuaded  the 
junta  to  pay  his  new  firm  $253,000  a year  to 
handle  Its  public  relations  in  Britain.  Two 
of  the  MP’s  did  visit  the  prison  camp  on  the 
island  of  Leros,  where  torture  did  not  occur. 
The  spokesman,  Gordon  Bagler,  MP,  scoffed: 
“Quite  frankly,  I am  getting  a bit  fed  up 
with  the  sensationalist  reporting  to  come 
out  of  Greece.  We  found  that  reported  torture 
had  always  ‘hap->ened  to  someone  else.’  ” 
After  a long  court  fight  the  following  fall, 
the  London  Sunday  Times  won  the  right  to 
publish  a secret  memorandum  from  Mau- 
rice Fraser  to  tbe  junta  that  he  had  a Brit- 
ish MP  In  his  employ.  Confronted  with  it, 
Gordon  Bagier  confessed  that  Fraser  was 
paying  him  £600  ($1,200)  a year. 

The  junta  ha  3 grown  desperate  for  good 
publicity.  It  reprints  in  government  pam- 
phlets— The  Foreign  Press  About  Greece 

favorable  letters  to  the  editor  under  the 
masthead  of  the  foreign  newspaper  that 
has  carried  them.  The  casual  reader  will 
take  the  unlabeled  private  letter  for  an  offi- 
cial editorial  endorsement.  The  government 
recently  extended  round-trip  New  York- 
Athens  air  fare  and  24  days  of  full  hospitality 
to  a California  radlo-TV  team  of  four,  in  the 
hopes  of  some  friendly  spot  reports. 

But  when  Christopher  Janus,  Jr.,  a 25- 
year-old  vacationing  Peace  Corps  teacher 
visited  Greece  or.  August  2,  he  was  detained 
overnight  and  deported  without  explanation 
to  Nairobi.  His  father,  Christopher  Janus,  a 
Chicago  stockbroker  of  Greek  descent,  had 
written  two  articles  for  the  Chicago  Sun - 
Times  after  visiting  Greece  in  1967  and  1968 
Janus,  who  was  decorated  by  an  earlier 
Greek  Government  for  his  work  in  Greece 
during  the  civil  war,  had  simply  repeated 
what  a lieutenant  colonel  in  Athens  told 
him  last  year:  “A  little  torture  is  necessary 
to  preserve  civilization.” 

The  Look  article  has  been  translated 
mimeographed  and  circulated  inside  Greece 
along  with  the  novels  and  poetry  banned  by 
the  regime.  But  a half-dozen  new  escapees 
from  Greece  separately  insist  that  the  beat- 
ingsJn  the  police  stations  have  been  stepped 
up  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  bombings  and 
other  stiffening  resistance  among  the  Greek 
people. 

after  1:he  article  appeared,  Athens 
radio  felt  free  to  boast:  “The  U.S.  Govern  - 
ment  recently  d added  to  include  Greece 
among  the  four  countries  to  which  90  per- 

distributed^'  aW  f°r  1970  Wl11  be 

When  50  American  congressmen  petitioned 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  a July  30  letter  for 
a clearer  sign  of  XJ.S.  moral  and  political 
disapproval  of  the  dictatorship,"  an  Assistant 
®tate'  William  B.  Macomber, 
conceded  that  we  see  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment denying  basic  civil  liberties  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Greece,”  but  insisted  that  the  junta 
was  meeting  Greece's  NATO  treaty  obliea- 

ioinnSa\Ung*the  NATO  ar6ument  an  excuse 
y-®-  faction.  Rep.  Don  Edwards  took 
issue:  . . the  present  dictatorship  violates 

£r  w^rln+1iples  0f  NATO’  the  ™ry  reason 
for  NATO,  the  protection  of  free  people 
through  the  preservation  of  governments 
chosen  by  the  people.” 

American  taxpayers’  money  still  flows  to 
a government  that  relies  on  torture  to  sur- 
Z the  new  legations  of  brutality 
+!ftter  from  a woman  who  wrote  Look 
? middle~aged  dressmaker,  was 
arrested  and,  the  niece  heard,  tortured  the 
week  after  Papadopoulos  issued  his  angry 
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denial.  “She  was  released  after  having  been 
kept  for  40  days  under  strict  confinement 
[and]  continuous  interrogation.  Before  her 
release,  she  signed  a declaration  saying  that 
she  was  treated  *very  politely  and  kept  under 
very  human  conditions  of  imprisonment  * 
She  had  been  warned,  of  course,  that  in  case 
she  is  going  to  say  anything  to  anyone  related 
to  her  interrogation,  she  will  be  rearrested 
and  ‘properly’  treated.”  Her  name,  like  dozens 
of  others,  has  been  sent  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  which 
has  been  examining  such  cases  and  will  an- 
nounce its  conclusions  later  this  fall. 

If,  in  the  meantime  the  Prime  Minister  Is 
anxious  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
pyramiding  charges  of  torture,  he  has  only 
to  honor  his  pledge  of  June  7,  to  let  Look 
into  Greece  to  “investigate  the  truth”  he  says 
he  so  desperately  wants. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— LXXIV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
Canada  joined  the  growing  list  of  coun- 
tries who  have  placed  substantial  con- 
trols on  the  use  of  the  pesticide  DDT. 

According  to  reports  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Canadian  Government  will  reduce  the 
use  of  DDT  beginning  January  1,  1970, 
by  90  percent.  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau  said  that  the  regulations  are 
being  imposed — even  though  the  long- 
term effects  on  human  life  are  un- 
known—because  definite  and  alarming 
evidence  has  confirmed  the  injury  and 
destruction  to  fish  and  wildlife  from 
pesticides. 

Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Czechoslovakia 
have  already  banned  this  persistent  pes- 
ticides from  use  in  their  countries.  In 
the  United  States,  Arizona  and  Michi- 
gan  have  banned  DDT,  and  many  other 
States  are  presently  considering  similar 
measures  in  their  legislatures. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being,  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  4,  1969] 
Ottawa  Will  Reduce  Use  of  DDT  by  90 
Percent  Next  Year 

Ottawa,  November  3.— -Canada  announced 
measures  today  to  reduce  the  use  of  the  pes- 
ticide DDT  by  90  per  cent  next  year. 

The  number  of  cultivated  food  plants  on 
which  It  may  be  used  will  be  reduced  from 
62  to  12  beginning  Jan.  l.  Also,  the  tolerance 
levels  in  various  foodstuffs  are  to  be  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 
making  the  announcement  in  the  House  of 

C0ni21Ons’  &aid  the  Gov«mment  was  acting 
onthe  bafeis  of  studies  showing  effects  of 
DDT  on  birds  and  fish.  Long-term  effects  of 
the  pesticide  on  human  life  are  still  un- 
known, he  said.  He  emphasized  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  evidence  of  injury  to  human 
Deings. 

„ pi,in?e  Mlnister  noted  that  the  Ca- 
contained  on  an  average  only 
the  maxlmum  daily  intake  of  DDT 
accepted  as  unsafe  by  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

In  recent  months  several  Canadian  prov- 
inces  have  curbed  the  use  of  the  pesticide, 
whose  effects  have  been  found  harmful  in  a 
of  Sadies  in  the  United  States. 
Ontario  announced  a general  ban  on  DDT 
six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Trudeau  today  commended  the  provin- 

hid  lOT  the  initiatives  they 

had  taken  to  control  the  use  of  DDT  but 

needed*1  m°re  comPreh«nsive  action  was 
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dent,  it  requires  both  time  and  money  to 
implement  any  kind  of  school  order.  Are 
Federal  courts  prepared  to  levy  taxes  by 
injunction?  Are  they  prepared  to  compel 
State  legislatures  to  levy  taxes  and  ap- 
propriate funds  to  implement  Federal 
court  decrees? 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Federal  courts  have  closed  over  $15  mil- 
lion worth  of  school  buildings  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  We  resent  that.  Money 
comes  hard  down  in  Alabama.  These 
buildings  have  to  be  built  with  taxpay- 
ers’ funds  and  for  HEW  and  the  Federal 
courts  to  come  in  and  tell  us  that  we 
have  to  close  our — in  many  cases— 
brandnew  and  expensive  school  build- 
ings in  order  to  help  implement  these 
integration  programs,  we  do  not  like  it. 
We  are  upset  about  it. 

People  are  greatly  concerned  about 
this  issue.  We  are  interested  in  matters 
of  tax  reform  in  Alabama;  in  stopping 
inflation;  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  seeing 
to  it  that  it  is  brought  to  an  end  on  an 
honorable  basis,  after  we  have  kept  our 
commitments  and  as  we  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
plans  to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam. 

All  of  these  things  concern  the  people 
of  Alabama  but  I believe  that  the  one 
issue  which  concerns  them  most  is  that 
of  maintaining  our  public  school  system 
in  Alabama  and  keeping  it  from  being 
taken  over,  lock,  stock,  and  children,  by 
the  Federal  Government.  That  is  the  No. 
1 issue  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  keeping 
local  control  of  our  local  institutions. 

Just  the  other  day,  I received  informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  there  have  been  almost  1,000  Ala- 
bama boys  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
Vietnam.  I have  paid  tribute  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  these  brave  young  men. 

Yes,  Alabamians  loyally  support  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  We 
obey  the  court  decrees.  We  want  fair  and 
equal  treatment.  We  do  not  want  one  law 
applied  in  the  North  and  another  law 
applied  in  the  South. 

The  protection  of  our  public  school 
system  and  the  protection  of  our  local 
institutions  in  Alabama,  are  the  primary 
considerations  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 

We  want  to  see  every  boy  and  girl  in 
Alabama  receive  a quality  education.  We 
want  to  see  them  get  the  same  educa- 
tional advantages,  the  same  cultural  ad- 
vantages, and  the  same  economic  advan- 
tages which  are  enjoyed  by  boys  and  girls 
in  other  States. 

I stated  that  this  type  of  policy  is  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  certain  people.  That 
is  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
thing — how  many  people  this  type  of 
policy  will  appeal  to.  It  is  a matter  of 
politics.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
unequal  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the 
South.  It  is  a matter  of  politics. 

Just  a few  weeks  ago  I received  a call 
from  some  of  by  black  friends  in  Ala- 
bama who  are  complaining  about  the 
closing  of  their  high  school.  It  was  a 
school  with  a student  body  of  around 
400,  a fine  school,  with  a fine  auditorium, 
a fine  cafeteria  and  lunchroom,  used  by 
the  citizens  for  social  gatherings  and 
community  meetings.  They  had  a fine 
football  team,  a good  band,  and  they 


liked  their  school.  They  had  school 
pride. 

The  court  came  along,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  HEW,  and  closed  that 
school.  The  patrons  did  not  like  it.  They 
asked  me  to  do  something  about  it. 
About  all  I can  do  is  protest  to  HEW 
and  tell  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
might  possibly  chance  by  about  the  clos- 
ing of  this  school  in  Alabama. 

These  questions  are  not  academic,  for 
we  have  the  precedent  of  Federal  district 
courts  issuing  injunctions  against  con- 
stitutional officers  of  State  governments 
to  compel  State  legislatures  to  gerry- 
mander representative  districts  to  meet 
a collectivist  political  concept  of  equality. 

Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  people  of 
the  South  will  continue  to  support  with 
their  taxes  a public  school  system  di- 
vorced from  education  considerations 
and  one  in  which  the  welfare  of  children 
Is  totally  subordinated  to  the  absurd  dic- 
tates of  the  National  Government? 

So  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Mississippi  case  has  settled  actually  lit- 
tle. It  merely  opens  a new  era  of  litiga- 
tion during  which  the  Federal  executive 
and  the  Federal  judiciary  will  continue 
to  apply  every  coercive  weapon  at  their 
command  to  compel  the  assignment  of 
pupils  and  teachers  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  the  public  schools. 


Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Alabama  and  the  South 
may  yet  be  saved  from  th»  sociological 
experiments  that  are  being  forced  on  us. 

CHARGES  OF  TORTORE  OF  POLIT- 
ICAL PRISONERS  IN  GREECE 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  month, 
on  September  29,  I commented  here  in 
the  Senate  on  the  failure  of  the  Greek 
Government  to  honor  the  invitation  it 
had  extended  to  Look  magazine  to  send 
a reporter  to  Greece  to  determine  the 
truth  of  charges  of  torture  of  political 
prisoners  in  that  country. 

To  refresh  the  memory  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Greek  Government  extended 
the  invitation  in  a press  release  in  re- 
sponse to  an  excellent  article  written  by 
Mr.  Christopher  S.  Wren  and  published 
in  the  May  27,  1969,  issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine. 

Look  magazine  promptly  accepted  the 
invitation  and  proposed  to  send  to 
Greece  a three-man  team  composed  of 
Mr.  Wren,  Mr.  James  Becket,  an  Amer- 
ican attorney  who  had  investigated  the 
torture  charges  for  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, and  Representative  Don  Edwards 
of  California,  a former  FBI  agent  and 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

After  a delay  of  a month,  the  Greek 
Government  informed  Look  magazine 
that  the  three-man  team  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Greek  Government  and 
would  not  be  welcome  in  Greece. 

I recently  received  from  the  Consul 
General  of  Greece  in  New  York,  George 
D.  Vranopoulos,  a copy  of  the  fonnal  re- 
sponse of  the  Greek  Government  to  the 
Look  magazine  proposal.  To  fill  in  the 
public  record  of  the  exchange  between 
Look  magazine  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  from  Consul  General  Vranopoulos 


to  myself  and  to  Mr.  William  D.  Arthur, 
editor  of  Look  magazine,  dated  July  12, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

To  further  complete  the  Record,  I have 
obtained  from  Look  magazine  the  reply 
by  Mr.  Arthur,  dated  July  29,  to  the 
Consul  General,  and  ask  that  both  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  well  as  a letter  from  Mr.  Becket 
printed  in  the  International  Herald  Trib- 
une on  October  24. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Royal  Consulate  General  op 
Greece, 

New  York , N.Y. , October  8,  1969. 
Senator  Claiborn  Pell, 

U.S.  Seriate, 

Washington,  D.C . 

Dear  Senator:  I have  read  with  interest 
your  comments  concerning  Greece  in  the 
September  29  Congressional  Record. 

It  is  always  encouraging  to  see  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  exerting  unself- 
ish efforts  to  keep  pace  with  dvelopments 
that  concern  America's  allies. 

Your  September  29  comments  dealt  with 
the  unfortunate  and  unfounded  allegations 
of  Look  magazine  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment employs  torture  to  suppress  or  punish 
political  opposition. 

These  allegations  are  not  true. 

To  update  your  flies  on  the  exchanges  be- 
tween Look  editors  and  Greek  officials,  I offer 
this  copy  of  a letter  sent  to  the  magazine  on 
July  12,  1969. 

You  are  free  to  reproduce  this  letter  if  you 
wish  to  complete  the  picture. 

Sincerely, 

George  D.  Vranopoulos, 
Consul  General  of  Greece. 

Royal  Consulate  General  of 
Greece, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  12, 1969 . 
Mr.  William  B.  Arthur, 

Editor , Look  Magazine , 

New  York , N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Arthur:  With  reference  to  your 
letter  of  June  16,  1969  addressed  to  the  for- 
mer Counsellor  of  the  Greek  Embassy  in 
Washington,  I have  been  authorized  to  state 
the  following : 

1.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  during  a 
press  conference  in  Athens  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Greek  and  Foreign  Press,  on 
June  7,  1969,  did,  indeed,  invite  the  manage- 
ment of  Look  to  send  to  our  country  an  au- 
thorized staff  reporter  to  evaluate  the  facts 
relating  to  the  material  published  in  your 
magazine,  through  a purely  journalistic  in- 
vestigation. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  has  ob- 
served with  disagreeable  surprise  that  his 
invitation,  although  explicitly  specifying  a 
clearly  journalistic  investigation,  was  mis- 
interpreted from  beginning  to  end,  In  view 
of  your  declared  intention  to  have  Messrs. 
James  Becket  and  Don  Edwards  accompany 
your  representative.  These  two  gentlemen 
are  not  only  lacking  any  Journalistic  quaii- 
fiations  but  they  are  also  participating  In 
activities  openly  hostile  to  the  prevailing 
situation  in  Greece. 

The  Prime  Minister  would  gladly  grant  an 
interview  to  an  unbiased  journalist  repre- 
senting Look,  but  not  to  the  participants 
of  movements  inspired  by  prejudice  and  anti- 
Greek  hysteria,  even  in  the  event  that  such 
individuals  were  to  present  themselves  in  a 
journalistic  capacity. 

3.  Beyond  this  overall  misinterpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  in- 
vitation, it  must  be  pointed  out  that  not 
even  the  journalist  in  the  proposed  group 
is  an  appropriate  designee.  Mr.  Christopher 
Wren  is  a person  absolutely  unacceptable  to 
the  Greek  Government. 
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done  by  HEW  in  the  North,  They  are 
protected  under  the  language  of  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  and  HEW  is 
prevented  from  taking  these  steps. 

Whore,  however,  racial  segregation  of 
students  In  a school  system  has  been  caused, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  official  action  of 
the  State,  these  statutory  provisions  pro- 
vide no  barrier  to  any  steps  necessary  to 
desegregate  the  schools  and  are  pot  steps  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance  prohibited  by 
those  laws.  ~ 

In  other  words,  HEW  is  free  to  do  these 
things  in  the  South  but  are  not  permitted 
to  do  them  in  the  North,  the  reason  being 
that  at  one  time  in  the  South  we  did  have 
a duajl  system  of  schools. 

That  seems  unfair  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator irom  Alabama— that  we  should  have 
one  rifle  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  ip 
the  North  and  a different  rule  in  the 
South.  ^ 1 

Mr,  President,  we  in  Alabama  are  thi$ 
year  celebrating  our  sesquicentennial. 
We  have  been  in  the  Union  of  Stated 
this  year  for  150  years,  and  we  are  proud 
of  that  fact.  We  are  proud  that  Alabama 
is  the  22d  State  of  the  Union. 

I joint  out  that  the  people  of  the 
South — the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
South — are  as  loyal  or  more  loyal  to  our 
country  than  the  people  of  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  Military  procure- 
ment bills  receive  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  the 
South. 

Just  the  other  day,  I received  a letter 
from  a radio  station  in  Alabama  that 
had  run  an  editorial  in  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  on  October  15. 

They  had  invited  their  listeners  to  call 
in  ani  tell  them  whether  they  approved 
of  the  editorial  which  was  critical  of  the 
demonstrators.  Hundreds  of  replies  came 
in  ari  l 98.3  percent  of  those  replies  were 
in  favor  of  supporting  the  President,  sup- 
porting the  foreign  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I point  out  these  things 
to  show  that  the  people  of  Alabama  are 
loyal  American  citizens.  We  obey  the  lawi 
We  respect  the  law.  We  are  proud  to  be 
a part  of  the  Union.  We  are  proud  thai 
our  State  is  now  celebrating  the  150tli 
anniversary  of  its  admission  to  the 
Union. 

Mrj  President,  we  want  to  be  treated  a$ 
citizehs  in  Alabama.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  treated  as  a conquered  province.  We 
want  to  see  the  laws  enforced  equally. 

We  speak  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  but  why  is  not  this  HEW  appropria- 
tion limitation  granted  equally  in  the 
Soutlji  as  it  is  in  the  North?  It  has  beeij 
made  clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis j 
sippi  and  other  Senators,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  public  school^ 
in  the  country,  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
North.,  that  are  100  percent  segregated.  I 
do  not  believe  that  news  of  the  1954  deci^ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education  has 
reached  many  of  our  big  cities  in  the 
North  . If  it  has,  they  have  not  paid  any 
attention  to  it. 

Yet  we  see  the  spectacle  of  the  Su^ 
prenrn  Court  stepping  into  a case  where 
there  was  already  an  order  for  the  subH 


mission  of  a plan  by  December  1,  and 
they  come  in  and  say,  “Integrate  now,” 
1 month  from  the  deadline  that  had  al- 
ready been  established 

We  do  not  want  to  lose  the  public 
school  system  in  Alabama  and  in  the 
South.  It  would  hit  the  very  people  that 
these  decisions  supposedly  are  designed 
to  help.  Far  from  being  helpful  to  them, 
if  we  lose  the  public  school  system  in 
Alabama,  it  would  be  a great  detriment 
to  them.  The  low-  and  middle-jpcome 
citizens  of  Alabama  and  the  South  are 
not  able  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  public 
school  system  and  we  want  to  preserve 
that  public  school  system. 

Mr.  President,  I have  introduced  in  the 
Senate  an  amendment  to  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  I do  not  know  how  much 
good  it  would  do  if  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to  because  they  apply  one  rule,  as 
I say,  in  the  North  and  still  another  rule 
in  the  South.  However,  I have  introduced 
this  amendment  and  I will  call  it  up 
when  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  freedom  of  choice  of  par- 
ents to  choose  the  public  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  which  they  shall  send 
their  children  (subject  to  age,  academic 
and  residence  requirements)  is  an  inviolate 
right,  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
which  is  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

I wish  that  were  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States.  What  in  the  world 
would  be  wrong  with  allowing  a child 
anywhere  in  the  country  to  choose  the 
school  he  wants  to  attend?  We  are  will- 
ing to  follow  that  system.  We  are  willing 
to  give  bona  fide  support  to  a system  of 
that  sort. 

We  have  had  freedom  of  choice  in  Ala- 
bama, until  we  came  under  court  decrees; 
and  the  courts  have  called  the  HEW  to 
come  in  and  suggest  school  plans  and 
have  then  just  put  them  into  effect. 

I believe  that  under  that  plan  we 
would  have  every  boy  and  girl  in  Ala- 
bama attending  the  school  that  he  or  she 
wishes  to  attend.  This  Is  not  a one-sided 
thing.  This  does  not  provide  benefits  to 
one  race  at  the  detriment  of  another 
race. 

I was  interested  in  observing  in  the 
text  of  the  opinion  of  tile  Supreme  Court 
that  in  this  case  they  did  cite  two  cases, 
one  in  1964  and  one  in  1968,  by  the  War- 
ren court.  The  1954  case  cited  no_  legal 
precedents.  As  I have  said,  the  Burger 
court  has  not  distinguished  itself  in  this 
case,  in  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama;  and  it  looks  as  if, 
even  though  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
is  no  longer  on  the  Court,  his  presence 
is  still  very  much  felt  there. 

I notice,  too,  that  the  opinion  was  a 
per  curiam  opinion.  No  one  signed  it.  It 
was  the  utterance  of  the  entire  Court,  an 
8-to-0  decision. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  divided  on  a 
question  of  this  sort  8 to  0,  I do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a whole  lot  for  anyone  to 
be  disturbed  about  if  someone  of  a 
slightly  different  political  philosophy 
should  be  named  to  the  Court.  At  best  it 
would  then  be  an  8-to-l  opinion,  which 


would  not  be  too  bad,  I am  sure,  from 
the  view  of  those  who  like  this  sort  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I was  encouraged  by  one 
phrase  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  which  I have  alluded.  In  the 
first  numbered  item  of  the  Court's  order 
it  calls  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  to  direct  the  school  boards 
that  they  begin  immediately  to  operate 
as  a unitary  school  system  within  which 
no  person  is  to  be  effectively  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color. 

Well  now,  that  sounds  all  right  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  because  it 
smacks  of  being  freedom  of  choice.  If  no 
person  is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from 
any  school  because  of  race  or  color,  that 
can  only  mean  that  he  would  have  the 
free  choice  of  going  to  the  school  to 
which  he  wishes  to  go.  In  that  respect, 
if  that  in  fact  be  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  I would  certainly  endorse  those 
few  words  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Executive 
charged  with  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting judicial  decrees  in  the  massive 
sociological  experiment  in  Mississippi 
and  throughout  the  South  has  frankly 
admitted  that  the  proposals  he  imposed 
upon  certain  Mississippi  school  systems 
had  been  hurriedly  prepared.  The  depart- 
ment conceded  that  to  implement  these 
plans  would,  “surely  produce  chaos,  con- 
fusion, and  a catastrophic  educational 
setback  for  the  children  involved."  Does 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire chaos,  confusion,  and  a catastroph- 
ic setback  for  children  in  public  schools? 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  swept  aside 
all  such  considerations  and  washed  its 
hands  of  responsibility  for  such  chaos. 
The  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  U.S.  Fifth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit to  direct  the  school  boards  to  accept 
all  or  any  part  of  the  hopped-up  plan 
provided  only  that  the  plan  “insure  a 
totally  unitary  school  system”  instan- 
taneously and  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences. 

The  opinion  is  Indiffrent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  children,  untroubled  by  conse- 
quences and  devoid  of  conscience.  The 
order  is  free  of  education  considerations, 
indiffrent  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  the 
children,  their  parents,  and  teachers  and 
completely  unconcerned  about  the  con- 
venience or  health  or  safety  or  welfare 
of  the  children  involved.  But  more — it  is 
indifferent  to  practical  down  to  earth 
consideration  for  the  future  of  public 
school  education  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  how  is  this  decision  to  be 
implemented?  We  know,  of  course,  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  threaten  to  withhold 
public  funds,  a part  of  which  are  used 
to  buy  hot  breakfasts  and  provide  lunches 
for  children  of  the  poor.  We  know  that 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit  will  issue  its  decrees  and 
injunctions  and  threaten  public  school 
officials  with  fine  and  imprisonment 
without  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  if  they 
do  not  surrender  their  Constitutional 
power  to  administer  local  public  schools 
and  accept  dictation  from  Federal  courts 
and  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education^  and  Welfare.  But,  Mr.  Presl- 
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4.  The  Greek  Government  is  amenable 
to  the  suggestion  that  your  staff  reporter  be 
accompanied  by  an  accredited  press  photog- 
rapher. 

5.  The  Prime  Minister  has  also  invited  Mr. 
Korovessis,  the  only  accu&ser  identified  by 
name  in  your  article,  The  Prime  Minister 
has  publicly  assured  Korovessis  immunity 
from  any  jeopardy  bodily  or  otherwise.  Prom 
the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  it  Is  clear- 
ly evident  that  the  journalistic  investigation 
would  deal  exclusively  with  the  brutality 
charges  asserted  by  Mr.  Korovessis  to  Mr. 
Wren.  Therefore,  the  proposed  investigation 
is  acceptable  only  if  directed  to  the  afore- 
mentioned brutality  charges  and  not  to  the 
alleged  200  instances  of  torture,  which  Mr. 
Wren  in  a vague  but  colorful  manner  claims 
to  have  knowledge  of. 

6.  In  the  event  Mr.  Wren’s  allegations 
as  to  the  Korovessis’  matter  were  proven  to 
be  true,  the  Government  would  immediate- 
ly take  measures  to  severely  punish  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  Law,  those  responsible  for 
such  acts.  This  was  the  essence  of  the  re- 
mark of  the  Prime  Minister  “the  execution 
(of  the  culprit)  in  the  Constitution  Square”, 
which  is  a Greek  metaphor  often  used  by 
Greeks  firmly  convinced  of  the  bona  fides 
of  their  belief,  and  not  the  literal  and  nar- 
row interpretation  placed  upon  his  words. 
The  use  of  such  a significant  figure  of  speech 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  emphasize  the 
depth  of  his  convictions  should  have  aroused 
definite  suspicions  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  truth  was  distorted  in  Mr.  Wren’s  article. 

7.  In  closing,  we  reiterate  that  in  spite  of 
the  offensiveness  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  misinterpretation  of  his  remarks,  the  in- 
vitation extended  by  him  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned press  conference  still  stands;  namely 
that  a duly  accredited  member  of  your  rep- 
ortorial  staff  together  with  a press  pho- 
tographer are  welcome  to  visit  Greece  for  the 
stated  purpose.  It  must  be  understood  that 
this  invitation  does  not  extend  to  any  per- 
son who  is  not  a journalist  by  profession  or 
who,  despite  a journalistic  background, 
through  association  in  anti-Greek  move- 
ments or  lack  of  objectivity,  is  prone  to  pre- 
judge prejudicially  and  hence  is  completely 
unacceptable. 

The  foregoing  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  your  renown  publication  has  experienced 
conscientious  and  dedicated  staff  members 
capable  of  carrying  out  your  intention  to 
search  for  the  truth  through  reputable  chan- 
nels of  proven  journalistic  reliance  and  free 
of  prejudicial  influences  or  motivations. 

Sincerely, 

George  D.  Vranopoulos, 

Consul  General  of  Greece . 

July  29,  1969. 

George  D.  Vranopoulos, 

Consul  General  of  Greece, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Vranofoulos:  Please  convey  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  my  disappoint- 
ment at  his  unwillingness  to  let  Look  prop- 
erly accept  his  initial  invitation  to  “investi- 
gate the  truth”  about  political  torture  in 
Greece,  as  reported  in  the  May  27  issue  of 
Look. 

Because  the  Prime  Minister  had  expressed 
his  interest  in  learning  the  facts,  I had  sug- 
gested that  Look’s  representatives  be  three 
individuals  who  could  best  present  the  evi- 
dence to  the  Prime  Minister : Senior  Editor 
Christopher  S.  Wren,  who  wrote  the  article; 
James  Becket,  who  has  written  regularly  for 
respected  American  publications;  and  Con- 
gressman Don  Edwards  of  California,  who  of- 
fers valuable  experience  as  a former  agent  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a 
current  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  objection  to  Messrs. 
Wren,  Becket  and  Edwards  seems  to  be  that 
they  know  too  much.  Otherwise  he  would  be 


anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  documenta- 
tion they  are  ready  to  present. 

Sincerely, 


[From  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 
Oct.  24,  1969] 

Torture  in  Greece 

On  June  7,  1969,  Premier  Papadopoulos  of 
Greece,  incensed  at  an  article  in  Look  maga- 
zine entitled  “Greece:  Government  by  Tor- 
ture,” challenged  the  author  of  the  article 
and  “the  person  who  supplied  the  informa-, 
tion”  to  come  to  Greece  at  government  ex- 
pense to  make  an  “objective  investigation.” 
As  someone  who  had  provided  the  author, 
Christopher  Wren,  with  information,  I wrote 
the  premier,  expressing  my  willingness  to 
accept  at  my  own  expense  the  invitation.  I 
also  expressed  this  in  a letter  to  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune. 

Look  magazine  took  up  the  premier’s  chal- 
lenge and  said  they  would  send  at  Look’s  ex- 
pense Mr.  Wren,  Congressman  Don  Edwards 
and  me.  Mr.  Papadopoulos  never  answered 
Look  directly  nor  did  he  answer  my  letter. 
However,  a month  later,  the  Greek  consul 
in  New  York  informed  the  magazine  that  we 
three  were  “absolutely  unacceptable.” 

The  premier,  however,  retains  a strong  in- 
terest in  the  torture  issue,  considering  it,  in 
fact,  more  important  than  his  very  life.  On 
Aug.  22,  in  answer  to  a question  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Congressman  Yatron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  stated  that  “on  my  word  of  mili- 
tary honor,”  these  stories  “are  infuriatingly 
and  basely  false,”  and  “if  evidence  of  even 
one  such  case  is  supplied,  then  the  only 
duty  left  to  me  as  a man  under  military 
oath  is  to  commit  suicide.” 

Because  of  the  premier’s  obvious  concern,  I 
propose  now  to  send  him  the  names  of  400 
persons  known  to  have  been  tortured,  a 
representative  sample  of  signed  affidavits  of 
Greek  citizens  describing  their  tortures,  the 
names  and  rank  of  119  officials  known  to 
have  been  tortured,  and  the  names  of  21 
places  where  torture  is  carried  out,  including 
the  Dionysos  camp  run  by  the  premier’s 
brother.  In  spite  of  courtroom  declarations 
by  tortured  defendants  and  overwhelming 
evidence,  the  government  has  made  no  in- 
vestigation, but,  rather,  has  promoted  the 
known  torturers.  For  the  sake  of  Greece, 
the  premier  should  demonstrate  his  sin- 
cerity on  this  important  issue. 

James  Becket. 

Paris. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I commented 
on  September  29,  in  the  light  of  the 
Greek  Government’s  failure  to  honor  the 
invitation  it  had  extended,  that  the  in- 
vitation was  “false,  and  not  meant  to 
be  accepted.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  I have  presented  here 
today  that  would  cause  me  to  change 
that  viewpoint.  It  was,  in  fact,  entirely 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  repressive 
Greek  regime  would  actually  permit  a 
thorough  inquiry  by  a competent  and 
knowledgeable  team  of  investigators. 

Even  without  such  a visit  by  investi- 
gators, however,  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  repressive  nature  of  the  current 
Greek  Government. 

In  the  October  issue  of  Harper’s  maga- 
zine there  is  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
John  Corry  entitled  “Greece:  The  Death 
of  Liberty.”  In  the  article  Mr.  Corry,  a 
respected  author,  journalist,  and  former 
Nieman  Fellow,  provides  a graphic  de- 
scription of  conditions  in  Greece  and 
tells  of  the  patience  and  extraordinary 
courage  shown  by  the  Greek  people  in 


living  under  the  present  regime.  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  Corry  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greece:  the  Death  of  Liberty 
(By  John  Corry) 

The  thing  about  the  Greeks  is  tfcat  they 
have  survived,  and  that  while  lesser  peoples 
have  waxed,  waned,  and  disappeared,  they 
have  hung  on,  enduring  their  own  rogues 
and  geniuses,  being  pawed  over  by  one  Great 
Power  or  another,  getting  the  history  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians  written  in  their  hills, 
suffering  their  endless  catastrophes,  becom- 
ing as  much  Eastern  as  Western,  and  staying 
all  the  while  peculiarly  Greek,  which  means 
they  are  not  like  everyone  else,  but  warmer, 
kinder,  crueler,  prouder,  and  more  full  of 
both  courage  and  guile,  with  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  being  guile.  When  Odysseus 
got  back  to  Ithaca,  Homer  says,  gray-eyed 
Athena  said  to  him  with  nothing  but  ad- 
miration, “Crafty  must  he  be,  and  knavish, 
who  would  outdo  thee  in  all  manner  of  guile,’* 
and  three  thousand  years  later,  when  some 
students  at  the  University  of  Salonika  were 
asked  what  they  thought  was  the  greatest 
virtue  of  them  all,  they  answered  nearly  to 
a man,  “To  be  clever.” 

Greece,  you  must  understand,  is  not  so 
much  a country  of  clear  light,  old  ruins,  and 
blue  and  green  seas  at  it  is  a condition,  It 
is  where  the  citizens  are  sorry  at  politics  and 
successful  at  business,  where  they  love  their 
country  and  despise  their  Governments,  and 
where  a queue  is  always  a shambles,  the  rule 
being  that  the  smaller  the  citizen  the  more 
quickly  he  will  fall  out  of  line.  It  is  where 
there  are  many  supplicants,  but  few  beggars, 
where  there  is  kindness  to  foreigners  and  sus- 
picion of  countrymen,  and  where  everyone 
is  absolutely  certain  that  he  is  not  only  as 
good  as  his  fellow  man  but  positively  better. 
“The  first  thing  you  must  know  about  us,” 
said  a sophisticated  Greek  lady,  “is  that  each 
one  of  us  is  sure  he  can  run  the  country 
better  than  anyone  else.”  Greece  is  also  some- 
thing with  which  many  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Teutons  have  love  affairs.  Lord  Byron  being 
only  the  most  publicized,  and  where  any  two 
citizens,  like  Talmudic  scholars,  can  argue 
three  sides  of  a question.  When  Thucydides, 
the  celebrated  Greek  historian,  began  his 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  he  wrote: 
“The  task  was  a laborious  one  because  eye- 
witnesses of  the  same  occurrence  gave  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  them  as  they  remembered, 
or  were  interested  in  the  actions  of  one  side 
or  another.”  Nothing  has  changed  much 
since  then,  and  the  sons  of  the  eyewitnesses 
are  still  more  interested  in  your  knowing 
what  they  think  happened,  or  ought  to  have 
happened,  rather  than  what  actually  did 
happen.  It  is  all  very  complex,  even  to  the 
Greeks,  and  no  one  Is  ever  quite  sure  what  is 
really  going  on,  and  the  only  probable  thing 
is  that  the  Greeks  will  survive,  and  that  their 
newest  disaster,  which  is  the  Army  officers 
who  run  the  country,  will  not. 

The  Army  officers,  colonels  mostly,  took 
over  the  country  on  April  21,  1967,  saying  as 
they  did  so  that  they  were  the  instruments 
of  a National  Resurrection  and  a National 
Purification,  wherein  Greece  would  be  purged 
of  corruption,  mismanagement,  and  the 
Communist  menace.  In  fact,  there  was  cor- 
ruption and  mismanagement,  which  there 
still  is,  and  in  the  twenty-three  years  before 
the  officers  came  to  power,  forty-one  Govern- 
ments had  risen  and  fallen.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  officers  have  never  produced 
much  evidence  to  show  there  was  a real  Red 
peril,  as  opposed  to  the  kind  that  gives  Ev- 
erett Dirksen  the  vapors,  they  probably  be- 
lieved that  one  existed,  in  1963,  when  Prime 
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Minister  George  Papa  dopoul : s was  a colonel 
bn  tine  northern  border,  he  put  sugarin  the 
fuel  supply  of  his  tanks,  Which  made  them 
stop  running,  and  then  said  the  Communists 
did  it.  Then  he  told  the  Government  oi  this 
instance  of  Bed  duplicity,  but  nothing  came 
bf  it  when  someone  found  out  what  had 
really  happened,  and  the  Government  put  it 
bll  down  to  the  Colonel’s Jieal.  In  hia  favor, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
Greece  Communism  truly  had  been  ail  fire 
and  sword.  In  late  1944,  after  the  Germans 
had  been  driven  out,  Communist  partisans 
fought  both  loyalist  Greeks  and  the  British 
Army  for  control  of  the  country.  According  to 
|a,  declaration  filed  at  the  old  United  Rations 
Organization  by  what  was  then  the:  Greek 
Government,  46,985  civilians  were  killed  by 
the  Communists  in  the  short  war,  and  God 
alone  knows  how  many  the  Government  side 
killed.  Then,  in  June  1946,  fighting  resumed 
pn  a more  massive  scale.  There  were  atroci- 
ties on  both  sides,  and  when  it  stopped  in 
1950  the  Government  said  that  its  armed 

forces  had  suffered  49,720  casualties, j which 
ncluded  those  captured,  and  that  the*  figure 
for  the  Communists  was  79,773.  It  was  a ter- 
rible time,  more  terrible  than  the  German 
Occupation,  and  it  uprooted  more  than  one 
^nillion  Greeks,  with  all  the  misery  tha;  this 
meant,  while  the  damage  to  property  (and  to 
national  life  was  simply  incalculable. 

! Nonetheless,  I know  of  no  one  in  Grebe ; who 
thought  this  was  about  to  happen  again,  and 
however  corrosive  the  life  In  Parliamefir.  may 
have  been,  however  antiquated  the  national 
institutions,  however  upsetting  the  labor  dis- 
putes, the  street  proteste  and  dem<t>rstra- 
jtions,  Greece  was  getting  toy.  Moreover:  it  was 
being  run  by  Greeks.  There  had  beien  the 
long  years  of  the  Turkish  Occupation,  which 
ended  with  the  War  for  Independence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  then  after 
il830  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Am- 
bassadors had  things  pretty  much  their  way. 
otto  I,  a Bavarian,  was  King,  and  he  ruled 
(with  all  the  grace  of  a Turkish  Sultaii.  sur- 
rounding himself  with  other  Bavarians,  and 
finally  being  deposed  in  1862.  He  wfts  suc- 
ceeded by  George  I,  who  was  a Dane,  largely 
because  when  it  looked  as  if  the  British 
bright  get  one  of  their  own  on  the  throne, 
[the  French  and  Russians  had  objected!  Even- 
tually, however,  the  British  did  become  the 
dominant  force,  what  the  Greeks  ckll  the 
[‘foreign  factor/*  but  their  suzerainty1  ended 
p 1947,  when,  with  a polite  diplomatic  note, 
jthey  yielded  up  their  burden  and  asked  the 

inericans  to  shoulder  It. 

This  was  during  the  Civil  War,  and  $o  first 
ere  was  the  American  military  n^i&sion, 
d then  the  economic  aid,  great  quantities 
it  that  helped  to  rebuild  the  country  and 
•re  possibly  the  best  and  the  brightest  uses 
American  munificence  in  the  postwar  pe- 
d,  and  then  the  technical  experts,  the 
visers,  the  endless  officials,  the  diplomats, 
d all  the  beginnings  of  a new  suzerainty, 
remember,”  an  American  diplomat  says, 
hen  Paul  Porter  was  the  AID  chief,  and 
(the  director  of  the  Greek  budget  would  come 
in  and  see  him  and  say,  'We  want  tol  spend 
so  much  money  on  this,  and  so  miich  on 
that/  and  Porter  would  say  yes  or  (no,  so 
that  he  was  really  the  guy  who  was  running 
the  country.”  (Porter  later  became  Abe  For - 
pas’s  law  partner;  I do  not  know  if  this  proves 
anything.)  That  suzerainty  ended  in  1961, 
When  Congress,  wearying  of  adding  new  na- 
tions to  the  Foreign  Aid  rolls  without  (seeing 
|any  come  off,  removed  Greece,  Taiwah,  and 
Israel.  In  fact,  Greece  by  then  had  a!  sound 
debt  structure,  her  economy  was  growing, 
jand  she  didn’t  need  the  money.  (Neither  did 
[Taiwan  or  Israel,  but  they  both  complained. 
Later,  the  economic  aid  to  Taiwan  thjat  was 
suspended  was  shifted  over  to  military  aid; 
Israel  just  hit  American  Jews  up  ^.gain.) 
Those  years  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  jot  the 
(Marshall  Plan,  were  years  of  great  Aperi can 
prestige  in  Greece;  we  were  well  love<J  Here, 


for  example,  is  a Greek  politician  speaking. 
He  is  gray-halred  and  distinguished,  books 
in  three  languages  are  on  his  library  shelves, 
and  he  was  an  elected  Deputy  and  a Minister 
in  more  Greek  governments  than  he  can 
easily  remember.  Tn  the  early  nineteen- 
fifties,  the  American  Ambassador,  Peurifoy, 
once  called  me  and  invited  me  to  lunch.  This 
was  just  before  an  election.  Peurifoy  was  an 
old  friend,  and  the  luncheon  was  just  a 
social  occasion.  Bui  then  along  came  a free- 
lance photographer,  who  took  our  picture, 
and  the  next  day  it  was  in  all  the  Athens 
papers.  My  people  saw  it,  and  I'm  sure  I got 
ten  thousand  votes  because  of  it  in  the  elec- 
tion. If  this  were  to  happen  again,  if  people 
were  to  see  my  picture  now  with  an  Ameri- 
can official,  I would  lose  the  election.”  There 
are  no  elections  now,  of  course,  and  the  poli- 
tician, who  probata  ly  had  the  photographer 
planted,  could  be  overstating  things.  Still, 
there  is  a new  anti-Americanism  in  Greece, 
and  it  worries  the  .American  Embassy,  and  it 
is  probably  strongest  among  the  young, 
where  it  ought  not  to  exist  at  all. 

Why,  definitely  the  Americans  support  the 
Colonels,”  the  girl  was  saying.  “It  is  the 
Pentagon  and  the  CIA,  not  the  people.  If 
the  people  knew  what  was  happening  here 
they  would  be  with  us.  All  the  students  be- 
lieve there  has  been  interference  from  the 
Americans.”  The  girl  was  a leftist  who 
smiled  a lot,  even  when  she  was  telling 
horror  stories.  She  attended  the  University 
of  Athens,  and  periodically  she  had  to  re- 
port to  the  fourth  floor  of  the  police  station 
on  Bouboulinas  Street  to  be  interrogated. 
Her  boyfriend  had  been  sentenced  to  ten 
and  a half  years  on  an  unspecified  charge, 
and  her  friends  all  thought  she  would  end 
up  in  jail  herself.  (The  extra  half-year  on 
his  sentence  is  worth  remembering  because 
in  Greece  when  you  are  put  away  for  more 
than  five  years,  or  for  more  than  ten  years, 
the  conditions  of  servitude  can  be  made  a 
little  harder.  Many  of  the  political  prisoners 
I knew  of  were  in  for  five  and  a half  years, 
or  ten  and  a half  years,  with  that  extra  half- 
year  being  just  a special  piece  of  nastiness.) 
"There  are  many  informers  at  the  univer- 
sity/’ the  girl  said.  "I  see  them  sometimes 
at  Bouboulinas  Street  when  I report  there. 
That  way  I can  te!  1 who  they  are.  Everyone 
on  the  board  of  the  Student  Union  is  an 
informer.  Before  the  Colonels  took  over,  the 
board  was  elected.  The  head  of  the  student 
Union  was  always  (sleeted,  too,  but  just  after 
the  Revolution  the  Government  appointed  a 
right-wing  student  to  be  the  head.  He  didn’t 
like  the  Colonels,  either,  and  so  he  resigned. 
Now  they  are  mote  careful  when  they  ap- 
point someone.”  A*e  there  underground  or- 
ganizations among;  the  students?  I asked. 
"Oh,  yes,”  she  said.  “The  biggest  one  is  left- 
wing,  an£  there  is  one  for  the  Center-Union. 
They  agitate.”  w:oat  else  do  they  do?  I 
asked.  “They  pass  out  leaflets,”  she  said.  Is 
there  anything  else?  I asked.  “Well,”  she 
said,  “they  write  slogans  on  the  black- 
boards.” 

This  is  the  way  it  is  among  the  students 
and  intellectuals;  if  the  counterrevolution 
comes  it  will  come  from  elsewhere.  At  the 
University  of  Salonika,  which  is  even  larger 
than  the  University  of  Athens,  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  professors  have  been  dismissed, 
but  the  bothersome  part  in  thinking  about 
this  is  that  a great  many  Greek  professors 
ought  to  have  been  dismissed  years  ago, 
having  long  put  up  with  an  educational  sys- 
tem whose  newest;  Ideas  sprang  from  the 
Kaiser’s  Germany,  which  meant  overcrowded 
classes,  an  absence  of  science  facilities,  and 
some  of  the  most  overbearing  pedagogues  in 
the  world.  “Have  you  ever  heard  of  Montes- 
quieu?” a professor  of  history  at  Salonika 
asked  me.  Yes,  I said.  "Are  you  sure?”  he 
said,  Yes,  I said.  “And  are  you  familiar  with 
the  American  Constitution  and  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances?"  he  asked.  I told 


him  I was.  “Well,  then,”  he  said,  “perhaps 
I’ll  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about  how  a 
democracy  works.”  The  professor,  who  was  a 
frosty  man.  With  vague  eyes,  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  Colonels*  but  he  had  not 
been  dismissed,  although  many  of  his  col- 
leagues had.  Dismissals  are  announced  in  the 
Government  Gazette,  and  the  reasons  offered 
are  something  like  “illegal  relations/’  which 
can  mean  meeting  feomeohe  on  a street  cor- 
ner, or  “being  against  the  actual  situation  of 
the  country,”  which  can  mean  anything  at 
all,  :i 

Moreover,  the  University  of  Salonika  is  full 
of  police  informers,  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
Athens,  and  some  do  it  out  of  zeal,  and 
some  probably  for  fun,  and  some  for  either 
special  favors  or  money,  with  the  acceptable 
pay  supposed  to  be  about  500  drachmas,  or 
$16.60,  a month.  One  professor  in  Salonika 
said  that  a police  official  had  complained  to 
him  that  he  was  grading  some  of  his  students 
too  low.  Which  ones?  the  professor  asked. 
These,  the  policeman  said,  and  offered  him 
a list  of  what  the  professor  took  to  be  the 
policeman’s  informers.  It  is  also  interesting 
that  when  the  professor  objected  to  the 
policeman’s  superior,  there  were  immediate 
apologies.  Dictatorship  in  Greece  has  a 
tentative  quality;  no  one  is  ever  quite  sure 
of  how  far  he  can  move  against  the  regime, 
or  of  why  he  is  not  in  jail  when  those  with- 
out blame  are,  and  so  there  is  a lot  of 
testing,  of  trying  to  find  the  point  where 
the  Colonels  do  act.  The  Colonels  and  their 
apparatchik!,  however,  are  inconsistent. 
When  eighteen  witters  signed  a declaration 
saying  that  freedom  had  died,  two  or  three 
were  called  to  police  headquarters  and  po- 
litely asked  why  they  had  "done  such  a thing. 
When  Anna  Synodlnou,  probably  the  best- 
known  actress  in  Greece,  renounced  her 
career  because  the  stage  was  no  longer  free, 
a general  called  her  in,  and  said  that  as  a 
man  he  admired  her,  but  as  a member  of 
the  Government  hardly  at"  all.  Therefore,  he 
said,  would  she  please  stop  making  inflam- 
matory statements.  However,  at  the  funeral 
of  George  Papandreou,  the  former  Prime 
Minister,  forty -one  persons  were  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  one  to  four  and  a half  years 
for  shouting  what  the  police  said  Were  pro- 
vocative slogans. 

So,  that  is  also  the  way  it  is  in  Greece,  an 
Attic  police  state,  where  you  cannot  easily 
tell  repression  from  simple  inefficiency,  and 
where  you  also  cannot  easily  tell  when  a 
citizen  is  surrendering  to  the  alarums,  or 
when  he  is,  in  fact,  awaiting  the  policeman’s 
midnight  knock.  Nothing  is  really  the  way 
it  seems,  and  myth  and  reality,  as  they  al- 
ways have  been  in  Greece,  are  intertwined. 

"The  only  bullets  we  are  receiving  are  the 
flowers  that  are  thrown  at  us/’  said  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Stylianos  Patakoe,  making  a 
pun  in  Greek  with  the  word  for  receive.  “Be- 
fore you  came  here,”  he  Said,  “you  thought 
there  were  machine  guns  and  tanks  on  the 
streets.”  Then  he  smiled  benignly,  and  said, 
more  or  less,  that  everyone  loved  the  Govern- 
ment. Still,  when  Prime  Minister  Papadop- 
oulos  is  driven  to  his  office  each  morning 
from  his  modest  home  five  minutes  away, 
it  is  the  way  it  would  have  been  if  Lyndon 
had  decided  to  visit  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  with  Daley  handling  the 
security  on  Michigan  Avenue;  each  intersec- 
tion is  well  blocked  off,  all  traffic  is  stopped, 
and,  I estimate,  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred cops  stand  at  attention. 

Similarly,  I once  arranged  a meeting  in 
someone's  apartment  with  a pleasant,  gray- 
haired lady  who  looked  like  your  old  Aunt 
Florrle.  “I  got  off  at  the  floor  above,  and  then 
walked  down  one  flight/’  afae  said.  “I  learned 
that  from  a British  diplomat.  That  way  the 
concierge  can’t  tell  where  you’re  going.”  I do 
not  know  for  certain  if  the  lady’s  caution  was 
necessary,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  this 
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in  Athens,  with  code  names  to  be  used  on  the 
telephone,  orders  never  to  call  from  a hotel, 
but  always  from  a kiosk,  because  your  phone 
may  be  tapped,  instructions  to  take  a taxi  to 
a street  two  blocks  from  where  you’re  going, 
and  then  to  wait  to  see  If  you  are  being  fol- 
lowed, and  only  then  to  walk  to  your  ap- 
pointment. Middle-aged  people  behave  the 
way  they  must  have  during  the  German  Oc- 
cupation, and  they  tutor  the  young.  None  of 
this  is  to  say  that  everyone  acts  this  way; 
rather,  it  is  for  those  who  axe  committed, 
which  is  a small  number  of  people,  but  they 
are  the  ones  who  yearn  most  for  a democracy. 

From  time  to  time  the  Prime  Minister,  of 
course,  says  that  Greece  is  a democracy,  or  at 
least  about  to  become  one,  but  on  form,  as 
the  horse  players  say,  it  is  hard  to  prove.  The 
press  is  controlled,  there  are  no  elections, 
there  are  no  strikes,  there  are  no  political 
parties,  there  is  no  independent  judiciary. 
There  is  not  much  of  anything  except  what 
the  Government  says  there  is  to  be,  and  one 
of  these  is  a Constitution.  The  Constitution 
is  worth  looking  at  because,  the  Government 
says,  it  was  approved  in  a referendum  by 
something  like  92  per  cent  of  the  people.  I do 
not  think  92  per  cent  of  the  Greeks  would 
agree  on  What  day  it  is,  and  I met  an  officer 
who  said  that  he  personally  saw  a box  of  bal- 
lots dumped  out  because  everyone  was  tired 
of  counting.  Nonetheless,  we  will  say  that  a 
majority  of  the  Greeks  voted  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  count,  if  not  exact, 
was  at  least  indicative.  To  begin  with,  the 
yes  ballots  were  blue,  which  is  the  national 
color  of  Greece,  and  the  no  ballots  were  black. 
At  first,  the  no  ballots  were  to  be  red,  sug- 
gesting that  only  a Communist  would  vote 
against  the  Constitution,  but  internal  pres- 
sures, or  perhaps  a public -relations  man,  pre- 
vailed, and  black  was  chosen.  One  woman 
said  that  when  she  voted  she  was  given  only 
the  yes  ballot,  and  that  she  was  too  timid  to 
ask  for  one  marked  no,  and  a man  told  me 
that  in  his  polling  place  the  no  ballots  were 
stuck  behind  the  ballot  box,  and  that  to  get 
one  ho  would  have  had  to  reach  over  the  box 
and  under  the  nose  of  an  Army  captain.  To 
hell  with  it,  he  decided,  and  voted  yes.  Fur- 
thermore, a large  number  of  people  abstained 
from  voting  that  day,  even  though  absten- 
tion can  be  followed  by  civil  penalties,  the 
loss  of  a passport,  for  instance.  In  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  Article  138,  which  is  the  last 
article,  says  that  the  Constitution  will  be  in 
force  immediately,  except  for  those  articles 
that  take  effect  only  when  the  Government 
says  they  do.  These  articles  deal  with  arrest, 
the  courts,  search  and  seizure,  free  speech  and 
censorship,  the  right  of  assembly,  the  right 
of  association,  the  vote,  the  right  to  form 
political  parties,  Parliament,  and  the  secret 
ballot.  So  far  as  I know,  none  of  these  is  in 
effect,  although  the  Government  repeatedly 
has  pledged  itself  to  a return  to  constitu- 
tional liberties. 

Whether  or  not  this  will  happen  is  ques- 
tionable. There  are  many  theories  in  Greece; 
one  being  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  a secret 
moderate  who  is  hard  pressed  by  the  younger, 
right-wing  officers  to  stand  even  firmer  than 
he  does;  another  being  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister is  a natural  despot  posing  as  a secret 
moderate  who  is  hard  pressed  by  the  younger, 
right-wing  officers,  and  a third  being  that  the 
Government  is  in  such  a chaos  that  no  one 
is  able  to  consistently  press  anyone  else  at  all. 
Even  before  the  newspapers  were  censored. 
Greece  was  always  full  of  rumors,  and  now 
there  are  more  of  them.  Some  are  sheer  in- 
vention from  no  place  in  particular,  some 
are  planted  by  this  side  or  that,  and  some  are 
actually  true.  Everyone  can  find  support  for 
his  own  idea  of  what  is  happening,  or  about 
to  happen,  and  any  two  people  can  interpret 
the  same  rumor,  or  the  same  evidence,  dif- 
ferently. 

For  example,  last  June  21,  in  a letter  that 
seems, to  have  found  its  way  into  every  intel- 
ligence agency  in  town.  Lt.  Col.  Dimitrios 


Ionnides  of  the  military  police  wrote  to  the 
prime  Minister  to  express  the  dissatisfaction 
of  some  officers  of  the  Revolution.  A large 
part  of  the  letter  dealt  with  King  Constan- 
tine, who  led  an  unsuccessful  counter-coup 
in  December  1967,  and  has  since  been  living 
in  Rome.  (Despite  this,  the  Government 
hangs  his  picture  in  all  its  offices,  gives  him 
a pension,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  him 
through  its  Embassy.)  Colonel  Ionnides  said 
that  the  off cers  were  unhappy  with  the  con- 
sideration being  shown  to  the  King,  and  he 
asked  that  the  contact  through  the  Embassy 
in  Rome  be  ended,  and  that  those  few  officers 
involved  in  the  counter-coup  who  had  not 
been  arrested  be  arrested.  The  Colonel  also 
complained  of  a few  internal  matters,  and 
then  he  said.  '‘The  hope  on  the  part  of  former 
politicians  for  a return  to  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment has  made  the  implementation  of  the 
work  of  the  Revolution  difficult.  A respon- 
sible declaration,  in  addition  to  the  promises 
given  to  the  efficers,  should  end  these  hopes.” 
Now,  this  apparently  meant  that  the  Prime 
Minister  already  had  told  the  officers  that 
there  would  be  no  return  to  parliamentary 
government,  and  that  Colonel  Ionnides  and 
his  brother  officers  wanted  him  to  tell  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Therefore,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister was  either  (a)  being  pushed  by  the 
other  officers  into  following  a harder  line,  or 
(b)  far  in  advance  of  his  officers  in  taking  a 
harder  line,  and  just  laggard  in  telling  the 
nation  so,  or  (c)  neither  or  both  of  these. 
None  of  thi|  would  be  very  important,  except 
that  it  indicates  that  a return  to  the  conven- 
tional freedoms  is  still  far  in  the  future  for 
8.7  million  people,  and  that  once  again  we 
are  trapped  into  having  tr\ick  with  another 
military  dictatorship. 

American  businessmen  are  more  comfort- 
able with  this  Government,”  a lawyer  said. 
“They  don’t  understand  that  the  long-term 
prospects  are  against  them.  After  this  Gov- 
ernment is  deposed  the  American  firms  that 
are  involved  in  this  regime  will  be  ousted.” 
The  lawyer,  plainly  nervous  because  his  door- 
man, a former  policeman,  had  seen  me  enter 
his  office,  made  much  of  his  living  by  rep- 
resenting American  businesses  in  Greece,  and 
he  had  for  them  a kind  of  affectionate  con- 
tempt. “It  is  the  managemnet  level,”  he  said, 
"they  don’t  know,  or  don’t  care,  what  is  hap- 
pening here.  They  welcome  the  stability,  and 
if  they  have  not  supported  the  coup,  at  least 
they  have  tolerated  it.  In  the  end  it  will  be 
as  it  is  in  South  America;  they  will  be  driven 
out.  My  friends  who  are  in  jail,  I don’t  know 
how  much  hatred  they’ll  have  for  Americans 
when  they  get  out,  but  these  are  the  people 
who  will  someday  lead  Greece.”  As  we  all 
know,  the  business  of  business  is  business, 
and  a dollar  is  amoral.  Besides,  capital  in- 
vestment stimulates  the  economy,  provides 
jobs,  and  generally  enhances  the  well-being 
of  everyone  concerned.  “Trade,  not  aid,”  calls 
up  self-reliance,  viable  partnerships,  and  the 
best  of  intentions,  and  when  an  American 
concern  invests  money  in  Greece  a great 
thing  is  made  about  it  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  is  sure  to 
lay  the  cornerstone.  The  conventioal  wisdom 
is  that  invested  money  ultimately  will  help 
the  poor,  and  for  once  the  conventional  wis- 
dom may  be  right.  The  other  thing  is  that 
eve  the  most  benighted  Greek  liberal  knows 
that  capitalism  gets  along  better  with  the 
right  than  the  left  wing,  and  he  is  right, 
too.  "There  is  no  such  a thing  as  American 
investment,  there  is  only  investment.  It  has 
no  nationality,”  said  Nicitas  Sioris,  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Education,  who  was  once  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Finance.  He  was  not 
right;  there  is  American  investment,  and  it 
is  an  otuward  and  visible  sign,  to  the  Greeks, 
at  least,  that  Americans  support  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  were  no 
American  banks  in  Athens.  There  was  Amer- 
ican Express,  but  it  was  mostly  in  the  busi- 
ness of  handling  remittances  from  home. 


Then,  just  after  the  Colonels  took  over, 
Chase  Manhattan,  First  National  City,  and 
Bank  of  America  opened  offices.  Litton  In- 
dustries, that  great  conglomerate,  had  been 
invited  into  the  country  when  George  Papan- 
dreou  was  Prime  Minister,  but  it  had  dropped 
out  when  national  politics  became  too  com- 
plicated. Immediately  on  their  ascension, 
however,  the  Colonels  invited  Litton  back 
in  again,  and  Litton  agreed  to  understake 
the  economic  development  of  Crete  and  the 
western  Peloponnesus,  and,  it  says  in  the 
contract,  to  “refrain  from  any  active  par- 
ticipation in  political  activities  in  Greece,” 
and  to  “act  as  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
Government.”  In  return,  the  Government 
was  to  periodically  deposit  a million  or  so 
in  U.S.  dollars  in  a Litton  account  in  Switzer- 
land. In  Greece,  Litton  neither  sows  nor 
reaps,  but  gets  others  to  come  in  and  do  so; 
it  promotes,  finding  investment  opportuniti- 
es, and  then  finding  investors.  “Much  has 
been  said  about  this  contract  and  the  two 
contracting  parties,”  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Patakos  said  not  long  ago  about  the  ar- 
rangements with  Litton.  “I  wish  to  say  there 
is  nothing  at  all  to  this,  and  the  work  is 
progressing.”  It  is  a Government  convention 
that,  when  someone  says  something  it  does 
not  want  to  hear,  the  Government  does  not 
repeat  it  but  instead  puts  out  solemn  as- 
surances that  whatever  was  said  was  said 
by  what  it  usually  calls  a “slanderer  of 
Greece,”  and  was  all  wrong  anyway.  In  Lit- 
ton’s  case,  the  slanderers  were  saying  that 
the  Colonels  had  been  had,  and  that  Litton 
was  falling  far  short  of  its  commitment  on 
bringing  in  capital.  In  the  beginning,  there 
was  rosy  talk  about  Litton  pulling  as  much 
as  $950  million  into  Greece,  although  the 
contract  itself  called  for  Litton  to  bring  in 
somewhat  less.  By  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  signing,  however,  there  was  only  $1,650,- 
000  in  foreign  capital  brought  in  by  Litton 
actually  at  work  in  Greece.  There  was  a great 
deal  more  th  the  pipeline,  of  course,  but  it 
was  not  enough,  When  Patakos  said,  “Much 
has  been  said  about  this  contract,”  it  was 
Government  talk,  indicating  that  the 
Colonels  themselves  were  a little  unhappy, 
and  sure  enough,  a little  later  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Litton  contract  would  be 
revised.  Still,  whatever  Litton  tells  potential 
investors  abroad  about  the  glories  of  Greece 
(periodically  someone  calls  it  a mouthpiece 
for  the  Colonels)  it  is  sensibly  quiet  in 
Greece  itself.  , 

It  is  not  so  with  Thomas  Pappas  of  Boston, 
a Greek -American,  who  contributes  mightily 
to  the  Republican  party,  who  said  after  the 
convention  that  he  had  “put  in  a good  word 
for  Spiro”  and  once  suggested  in  Athens  that" 
he  was  an  old  CIA  man. 

“After  the  Almighty  God  created  men  and 
beasts,  He  created  the  Greek-Americans,  and 
He  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  them.” 
The  speaker  here,  another  former  Minister, 
was  saying  that  the  Greek-Americans  were 
neither  Greek  nor  Americans,  but  something 
else.  There  are  2.5  million  of  them,  and  the 
former  Minister,  who  was  a traveling  man, 
said  that  in  America  they  acted  like  Greeks, 
and  in  Greece  they  acted  like  Americans.  He 
spoke  about  them  the  way  poor  Greeks  speak 
about  “the  rich  Greeks,”  rich  Greeks  being 
both  incomprehensible  and  suspect  to  poor 
Greeks,  and  he  wished  they  would  all  go 
away.  They  will  not,  but  It  was  really  the 
more  visible  Greek-Americans  that  the  for- 
mer Minister  was  talking  about.  Mr.  Pappas 
is  the  most  visible  of  all,  and  his  people  in 
Athens,  if  not  Mr.  Pappas  himself,  say  that 
he  is  close  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  knows  full  well  who  the  next  Ambas- 
sador will  be,  and,  in  fact,  very  probably 
will  name  him  himself.  Mr.  Pappas,  the  for- 
mer Minister  said,  is  a charming  man  who 
cooks  spaghetti,  tells  funny  stories,  and  is 
good  to  his  friends.  Still,  he  said,  he  wished 
he  would  go  away.  Pappas,  whose  family  is 
from  the  same  village  as  Spiro  T.  Agnew’s, 
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came  to  Boston  as  a very  sljpll  boy,  prospered 
greatly  by  importing  olive  oil,  and  then  got 
^nto  real  estate  and  Republican  politics.  He 
[has  brought  a great  deal  of  money  in  Greece, 
land  is  now  the  proprietor  erf  chemical  plants, 
a steel  mill,  and  a refinery  in  Salonika,  to- 
mato-paste and  tomato-juice  plants  in  the 
[Peloponnese,  cattle  herds  In  Macedonia,  and 
God  knows  what  else.  He  ha&  the  concessions 
'for  some  canning  factories*  and  most  recent- 
ly he  has  started  to  build  some  Coca-Cola 
|bottling  plants,  for  which  he  also  has  a con- 
cession. Coca-Cola  had  tried  for  years  to  get 
jinto  Greece,  but  other  Governments,  fearful 
|of  the  competition  for  the  Greek  fruit  and 
soft-drink  industries,  declined  to  admit  it. 
The  Colonels,  recognizing  a good  thing  in 
having  another  American  lame  around  wel- 
'comed  it, 

! Pappas  put  his  first  big  money  into  Greece 
[in  1962  when  a right-wing  Government  Was 
in  control,  then  suffered  mildly  in  1964  when 
ja  left-wing  Government  tried  to  revise  the 
contracts,  and  by  1966  was  frying  to  see  that 
this  never  happened  again.  That  was  a year 
|in  which  the  King  dismissed  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  its  place  there  came  a right- 
wing  one,  and  a Prime  Minister  who  was 
Jclose  to  Pappas.  The  new  Government,  how- 
lever  controlled  only  a minority  of  deputies 
|in  the  Parliament,  and  to  survive  it  needed 
the  support  of  members  of  the  liberal  Cen- 
ter-Union party.  Pappas,  according  to  the 
best  of  the  political  gossip  in  Athens,  ap- 
proached several  liberal  deputies,  promised 
them  some  considerations,  and  asked  them 
to  switch  over.  Some  of  them  apparently  did, 
although  the  next  year  was  the  year  of  the 
coup,  and  so  it  hardly  mattered.  (When  the 
Colonels  took  over,  Tom’s  brother,  John  Pap- 
pas, a sometime  judge,  was  in  Greece.  When 
Ihe  got  back  to  Boston  he  said  the  cotip  was 
good  for  the  country,  and  While  this  Was  not 
much  noticed  in  America,  it  was  headline 
news  in  Greece.)  After  the  coup,  Tom  jNppas 
and  the  Prime  Minister  frequently  were  pic- 
tured together  in  the  papers.  Tom,  in  fact, 
was  the  best  man  when  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister’s  daughter  was  married,  and  when 
he  casually  suggested  about  a year  later  that 
he  had  worked  for  the  CIA.  well,  there  was 
the  whole  big  ball  of  wax.Tkhe  CIA,  big  busi- 
ness, and,  of  course,  the  Junta. 

Knowledgeable  Greeks  knew  something 
jabout  the  U.S.  Embassy,  roughly  rating  the 
(more  important  people  there  as  either  good 
guys  or  bad  guys,  and  they  Know  who  some 
jof  the  CIA  men  are  in  the  U.S.  military  mis- 
sion. and  even  a little  bit  about  them.  It  is 
something  else,  though,  tb  know  what  the 
CIA  men  have  been  up  to,:  one  reason  being 
that  the  Colonels  themselves  put  out  isiories 
jabout  how  the  CIA  supports  them,  and  an- 
other being  that  it  is  generally  hard  t<j>  know 
What  anybody  is  up  to  in  Greece.  The  military 
mission  itself  is  more  transparent.  It  IS  there 
because  Greece  is  the  southern  anchor  of 
NATO,  and  so  on,  and  it  gets  along  we|l  with 
the  Greek  Government  because,  whar  the 
hell,  we’re  all  Army  officers,  and  we’re  ill  Just 
doing  a job,  and  so  on.  The  Colonels  love  to 
have  the  American  officers  trot  out  for  cere- 
Imonial  occasions,  and  this  is  always  recorded 
hy  the  photographers,  and  then  it  all 
j°ver  the  papers,  too.  The  Embassy  people 
do  not  like  this  kind  of  thing,  and  they 
think  that  every  time  they  start  to  get  it 
across  to  the  Greek  Government  that  things 
Would  be  better  off  all  around  if  the  Govern- 
ment gave  at  least  the  appearance  of  being  a 
democracy,  that  then  the  military  riiisslon 
comes  in,  tells  the  Colonels  they’re  doing 
just  fine,  and  not  to  worgy  about  the  Em- 
bassy because  diplomats  Just  aren’t  rea lists. 
Moreover,  when  the  diplomats  tell  the  Amer- 
ican officers  there  is  every  possibility  that 
the  Junta  will  create  so  much  anti -American 
reeling  that  the  Greeks  may  well  puU  out  of 
NATO  sometime,  that  doe&nT  seem  to  get 
across,  either. 


The  CIA  is  another  matter.  There  are  a 
great  many  Greeks  who  believe  that  Ameri- 
can intelligence  Iruly  has  supported  the 
Colonels,  One  persistent  story  Is  that  fif- 
teen generals  who  were  arrested  last  spring 
were  denounced  to  the  Greek  Government 
by  a Greek-Amerioan  officer  to  whom  they 
had  confided  their  plans  for  a counter -coup. 
Another  is  that  American  intelligence  re- 
cently turned  over  to  Greek  intelligence 
1,200  telephone  tap  ping  devices  for  what  was 
officially  called  “NATO  purposes.”  The  first 
story  may  be  circulated  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment; the  second,  I think,  has  the  ring 
of  truth. 

For  years  there  has  been  a close  relation- 
ship between  the  Greek  and  American  in- 
telligence agencies.  (Indeed,  even  though  the 
initials  do  not  translate  that  way,  Greek  in- 
telligence is  always  referred  to  as  the  CIA.) 
The  Greek  CIA,  however,  functions  as  both 
an  FBI  and  a CIA,  responsible  for  both  in- 
ternal and  external  security,  and  it  always 
has  been  run  by  .irmy  men.  When  George 
Papandreou  was  Prime  Minister  he  became 
annoyed  by  the  agency’s  close  relationship 
with  the  Americans  and  tried,  without  much 
success,  to  change  it.  George  Papadopoulos , 
the  leader  of  the  Junta,  served  in  and 
out  of  the  Greek  CIA  for  years,  and  there 
is  some  evidence  that,  as  early  as  1952,  he 
was  in  touch  with  and  shortly  later  getting 
funds  from,  the  American  CIA.  During  the 
German  Occupation,  Greek  Army  officers  had 
formed  a secret  organization  to  protect  what 
they  called  “the  Army’s  ideals,”  and  in  1952 
Papadopoulos  became  its  general  secretary, 
and  started  to  form  his  own  inner  circle 
within  the  secret  organization.  Showing  a 
remarkable  talent  for  conspiracy,  he  appears 
to  have  done  this  by  about  1954,  which  is 
also  about  the  time  a few  other  officers  be- 
gan to  call  him  the  “Nasser  of  Greece,”  and 
as  early  as  1968  he  told  at  least  one  other 
officer  that  he  was  ready  to  oust  the  King. 
He  was,  of  course,  a junior  officer,  small 
beer,  and  I do  not  know  if  anyone  took  him 
seriously.  Moreover,  to  rise  within  the  Greek 
Army  it  is  almost  mandatory  for  an  officer 
to  train  in  tile  United  States,  usually  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia.  On  the  day  of  the  coup 
an  Embassy  official  called  the  military  mis- 
sion and  asked  Who  Papadopoulos  was.  The 
American  officers  add  they  didn't  know,  and 
that  there  was  no  record  of  his  having  trained 
at  Fort  Benning,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an- 
other persistent  story,  this  one  saying  that 
in  the  early  1960s,  which  would  be  just  before 
he  dumped  that  sugar  in  the  fuel  supply  of 
his  tank,  Papadopoulos  trained  in  the  United 
States  in  the  techniques  of  psychological 
warfare  and  anti-Communist  espionage.  I do 
not  know  if  this  is  true,  but  some  Greeks  be- 
lieve It,  and  they  are  the  people  who  will 
one  day  inherit  their  country.  As  a nation 
we  have  a talent  for  backing  safe,  right- 
wing  leaders,  and  Greece,  remember,  was  once 
torn  apart  by  a bloody  war  over  Commu- 
nism. I think  that  Papadopoulos,  as  a devoted 
anti-Communist,  was  involved  with  Ameri- 
can Intelligence  agents,  maybe  even  with 
some  high-class  literal  types,  the  kind  who 
always  talk  about  tidjusting  ourselves  to  the 
realities  of  power,  and  I find  it  inexpressibly 
sad. 

From  time  to  time,  there  have  been  charges 
in  the  American  snd  European  press,  par- 
ticularly in  Britain  and  in  Scandinavia  that 
political  prisoners  have  been  tortured  in 
Greece.  Most  recently.  Look  Magazine  said  so, 
and  the  Greek  Government  cried  slander, 
while  Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  thought 
seriously  enough  of  the  accusation  to  call  a 
press  conference  and  denounce  it.  “People 
should  know  that  only  through  the  respect 
for  truth  can  we  survive  in  peace  and  free- 
dom,” he  said,  and  then  declared  that  Look’s 
principal  informant,  a political  exile,  was  “a 
mentally  deranged  person,  who  has  been  an 


inmate  in  an  asylum  for  disturbed  persons.” 
Therefore,  he  said.  It  was  all  a lie.  Greek- 
Am  eric  an  newspapers  were  even  more  out- 
raged. They  said  it  was  reprehensible  to  ac- 
cuse the  Greek  Government  of  allowing  this 
kind  of  thing  to  go  on,  and  they  said  that 
stories  of,  i*xrture  were  nothing  more  than 
leftist  fiction.  In  Greece,  however,  I got  the 
statements  of  dozens  of  political  prisoners 
who  said  they  had  been  tortured.  What  is 
extraordinary  is  that  the  prisoners  were  will- 
ing to  have  their  names  published.  I do  not 
understand  the  courage,  or  perhaps  the  de- 
spair, of  a man  who  will  publicly  denounce 
his  jailers  while  he  is  still  within  their  reach. 
It  was  explained  to  me  that  the  prisoners 
simply  didn't  care,  and  that  they  thought 
nothing  worse  could  happen  to  them  than 
already  had  happened.  I don’t  know;  I think 
it  may  Just  be  that  they  are  Greeks.  I have 
heard  that  when  a German  officer  ordered  a 
Greek  officer  to  haul  down  the  flag  from  the 
Acropolis  at  the  beginning  of  the  Occupa- 
tion, the  Greek  officer  got  the  flag,  wrapped 
himself  in  it,  and  then  leaped  firom  the 
parapet  to  the  rocks  below.  I do  not  know 
if  It  really  happened  this  way,  but  It  sounds 
like  something  a Greek  could  do.  Just  so,  I 
think  that  a prisoner  who  allows  his  name 
to  be  used  is  also  doing  something  a Greek 
could  do. 

Of  the  dozens  of  statements  about  torture, 
here  are  only  a few,  and  they  are  published 
exactly  as  they  were  translated  into  English. 
The  only  other  thing  is  that  Prime  Minister 
Papadopoulos  has  said  that,  if  torture  can  be 
proved,  “I  will  not  hesitate  to  order  the  exe- 
cution of  those  responsible  right  here  in 
Constitution  Square,  and  I shall  assume  full 
responsibility  for  it.”  I hope  he  keeps  his 
word. 

Pavlos  Klavdianos,  23  years  old,  student 
at  the  school  of  economics  and  commercial 
sciences:  I was  arrested  on  February  29,  1968, 
by  the  policeman  Karathanassi.  I was  taken 
to  the  General  Security  offices.  All  the  time 
I was  being  beaten  and  punched.  In  the 
office  of  the  police  officer  John  Kalyvas,  I 
was  beaten  for  about  two  hours  by  Kalyvas, 
Karapanayioutis,  and  Karathanassi.  They 
used  wood  planks,  metal  wires,  and  rubber 
clubs.  They  tied  very  tightly  my  genitals 
with  a rope  and  pulled  them.  After  this  I 
was  taken  to  the  terrace,  where  there  is  a 
little  room.  They  tied  me  on  a bench  and 
tortured  me  by  beating  the  soles  of  my 

feet I was  taken  to  the  camp  of  505 

Marine  Battalion  in  the  area  of  Dionysos. 
I was  tortured  immediately  with  beating  on 
my  soles.  I was  burned  with  a lit  cigarette 
on  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand.  . . . After 
this  I was  put  in  the  punishment  confine- 
ment room.  There  I was  kept  for  thirty -eight 
days.  I was  continuously  tortured  with  beat- 
ing on  the  soles  of  my  feet  by  Major  Con- 
stantine Boufa,  Major  Basil! os  Ibannldes 
and  other  officers.  . . . Captain  Spyropoulos 
fitted  on  my  brow  and  my  neck  some  electric 
wires  and  connected  them  with  a live  plug. 
This  was  done  twice.  Then  they  stripped  me 
naked  and  made  me  run  under  the  rain  in 
the  yard.  . . . For  many  days  they  did  not 
allow  me  to  sleep.  . . . Oh  orders  from  the 
commanding  officer,  John  Manoutsakaki,  two 
soldiers  and  a sergeant  of  the  military  police 
tried  to  rape  me.  Because  I resisted  they 
stopped  giving  me  food  and  water.  . . . 

Athanasios  Kanellopoulos,  31,  telephone 
company  employee:  I was  arrested  for  my 
syndicalistic  activities,  for  conducting  prop- 
aganda againt  the  Junta,  and  because  I had 
worked  professionally  with  the  former  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Andreas  Papandreou.  I was 
arrested  on  January  1,  1969.  I was  led 
straight  to  a colonel  . . . who  beat  me  for 
two  solid  hours.  I was  then  handed  over  to 
the  Piraeus  Security  Police,  where  I was 
beaten  incessantly  for  ten  days,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  half-naked,  on  the  soles  of  my 
feet.  . . . The  most  severe  blows  I received 
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they  do  in  s6me  socialist  countries,  but  in 
Greece  the  Government  will  also  pay  the 
doctors  to  go,  which  may  even  be  nicer. 

The  Government  also  says  there  are  more 
schools,  more  university  dormitories,  and 
more  child-care  centers  going  up  now  than 
ever  before,  and  that  it  is  putting  aside  13 
per  cent  of  the  national  budget  for  educa- 
tion, which  is  more  than  any  other  Greek 
Government  ever  thought  of  doing.  Further, 
there  has  been  a rise  of  200  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  teaching  assistants  at  the  univer- 
sities. Presumably,  they  must  all  prove  their 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  the  moldy 
figs  at  the  universities  will  never  see  any 
virtue  in  it,  anyway,  but  it  is  another  small 
sign  that  something,  somewhere,  is  being 
done.  “As  far  as  our  greatest  social  need,  it 
is  hard  to  answer  briefly,”  Lucas  Patras,  the 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  said.  Mr.  Patras 
is  a shy,  pleasant  man  who  studies  a lot, 
and  then  writes  things  with  titles  like  “The 
Problem  of  the  Pensionable  Retirement 
Age.”  “Our  country  is  in  a state  of  change,” 
he  said.  “From  a state  of  low  social  develop- 
ment we  are  moving  into  one  of  high  de- 
velopment. This  creates  social  problems,  and 
all  ,the  problems  are  at  an  explosive  stage. 
Social  Security  is  In  a state  of  anarchy.  We 
must  move  to  a new  system.  The  distribution 
of  doctors  is  not  the  best.  We  must  make 
new  decisions.  The  old  leaders  didn’t  under- 
stand the  problem  of  moving  from  a pre- 
to  a post- industrial  society.”  Then  Mr. 
Patras  sighed  a little,  and  went  on  to  explain 
the  problem  of  Social  Security.  There  are  338 
Social  Security  centers,  which  he  called 
“founts,”  and  each  job  or  profession  has  its 
own,  and  each  one  runs  itself.  “Unfortu- 
nately, each  fount  was  not  part  of  an  over- 
all program,”  Mr.  Patras  said,  “but  existed, 
separately,  no  overall  policy.  This,  of  course, 
is  kind  of  crazy,  but  that  is  the  way  it  was 
before  the  Revolution.”  The  Greeks  pay  their 
money  into  the  founts,  and  when  they  are 
pensioned  off,  or  go  on  unemployment,  the 
founts  pay  it  out  again.  Since  no  one  has 
ever  thought  of  a way  to  do  this  by  mail,  a 
Greek  must  present  himself  at  the  fount  to 
do  business.  As  an  afterthought,  Mr.  Patras 
said  that  the  Government  at  least  had 
beaten  the  problem  of  the  long  lines  that 
were  always  stretching  out  from  the  founts 
under  the  hot  sun.  He  did  not  say  how  the 
Government  had  done  this,  and  it  is  only 
a small  thing,  but  I suspect  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant if  you  are  an  old-age  pensioner  with 
one  leg.  This  is  the  same  Government  that 
exiled  the  composer  Mikis  Theodorakis  to  a 
miserable  mountain  village,  posted  some 
boors  with  guns  nearby,  and  then  banned 
his  music  all  over  Greece.  I do  not  know  how- 
many  one-legged  pensioners  you  have  to  get 
into  the  shade  to  make  up  for  losing  Theo- 
dorakis, but  I think  it  should  be  pondered, 
especially  by  the  people  who  let  the  old  guy 
stand  out  there  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  end,  what  may  save  all  the  Greeks, 
even  from  themselves,  is  their  madness.  Not 
all  Greeks  have  it,  but  enough  do,  and  it 
helps  them  get  by.  A Greek  driving  an  auto- 
mobile is  mad,  which  he  must  be,  because 
all  the  other  drivers  are  mad,  too.  Greek  men 
know  of  only  two  kinds  of  women,  the  kind 
they  bring  home  to  their  mothers,  and  the 
other  kind,  and  they  stare  at  women  a lot, 
and  flare  their  nostrils  a lot.  It  is  a little  mad, 
but  I do  not  think  they  get  much,  and  so 
maybe  they  must  be  this  way.  Greeks  in 
nightclubs  break  plates  when  the  bouzouki 
music  gets  to  them,  and  this  is  mad,  but 
there  is  not  much  else  they  can  do,  and  they 
must  do  something.  The  Colonels  have  passed 
a law  that  makes  it  illegal  to  break  plates 
this  way,  but  the  plates  still  get  broken. 
“We  Greeks  break  plates  like  we  break  the 
law,”  a man  said,  hurling  a few  at  the  bou- 
zouki player.  The  maddest  Greek  I ever  met, 
in  fact,  was  a bouzouki  player. 

“I  admire  American  saxophone  players,” 
he  said.  “They  make  me  weep.”  He  pursed  his 


lipe,  grabbed  an  imaginary  saxophone,  and 
swayed  forward  and  back,  looking  very  sad. 

“Did  you  know  there  is  no  written  music 
for  the  bouzouki?”  he  said,  and  I said  I did 
not.  “Well,  there  is  none,”  he  said,  tearing  a 
peach  in  two,  and  offering  me  half. 

“Tell  me  about  the  bouzouki,”  I said. 

“I  will  tell  you,”  he  said,  “because  you  are 
a friend  of  mine.  I have  been  playing  the 
bouzouki  for  thirty-six  years,  since  I was  six. 
The  bouzouki  has  been  seen  in  popular  places 
only  since  1953.  Before  that  it  was  only  in 
secluded  places.  It  was  a music  for  tough 
guys.  It  originated  in  1930,  and  it  was  based 
on  Turkish  music,  but  only  thugs  and  smug- 
glers ever  heard  It.  Then  it  started  to  become 
popular  with  intellectual  people.  I remem- 
ber that  rich  people,  snobs,  would  start  com- 
ing to  the  tough-guy  places.  Did  you  know 
that  my  father  is  a colonel,  and  my  sister 
is  a scientist?” 

I told  him  I did  not,  and  I asked  him  how 
he  got  to  be  a bouzouki  player. 

“You  cannot  find  a bouzouki  player  who 
will  tell  you  his  story,”  he  said,  “but  I have 
a great  desire  to  tell  mine  to  you.”  Then  he 
fell  into  a long  silence. 

I asked  him  what  made  a good  bouzouki 
player. 

“This  is  a most  difficult  question.  I admire 
you  very  much  for  asking  it.  No  ffne  has  ever 
asked  me  such  a provocative  question  be- 
fore.” Then  he  fell  into  another  long  silence, 
and  looked  very  sad,  but  finally  he  said,  “It 
is  Intellect.  This  is  the  difference,  the  differ- 
ence between  two  players  is  intellect.  If  you 
have  the  same  desire,  intellect  is  the  thing 
that  separates  us.” 

He  was  silent  again,  and  then  he  spoke 
about  composers,  commending  several,  and 
then  saying,  “But  not  Theodorakis,  he  is 
for  the  crowd.  He  Is  a thief,  a pseudo-intel- 
lectual, and  a Communist.  You  understand, 
of  course,  that  I am  talking  only  about 
music.” 

I said  I did,  and  asked  him  when  he 
would  play  the  bouzouki. 

“Not  tonight,”  he  said,  and  looked  very 
sad.  “I  am  not  in  the  mood.”  Then  he  got 
up  and  walked  away. 

The  bouzouki  player  was  not  a fool,  only 
a little  mad.  He  will  probably  get  by,  and 
in  the  end  he  and  some  other  mad  Greeks 
will  do  In  the  Colonels.  They  may  have  to 
do  it  without  the  Americans,  but  in  the  end 
it  will  be  done.  On  the  day  a Greek  said, 
“Have  you  heard  the  latest?”  which  was 
that  some  more  arrests  had  been  made,  nine- 
teen American  newspaper  boys  came  to 
Athens.  They  were  jugeared,  freckle-faced, 
and  cowlicked,  and  they  were  all  over  the 
newspapers,  and  all  over  the  television  news. 
They  were  from  the  Hearst  organization,  and 
the  Hearst  man  who  was  with  them  told 
the  Prime  Minister,  “Some  of  the  things 
that  one  reads  today  about  Greece  are  myths. 
One  finds  this  out  when  one  comes  to  Greece, 
sees  Greece,  and  lives  in  Greece.  We  shall  take 
with  us  the  most  beautiful  impressions  of 
your  country.”  Then  the  man  from  Hearst 
handed  over  messages  from  other  Americans. 
John  McCormack,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
sent  the  Prime  Minister  “expressions  of 
esteem.”  Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington said  something  about  NATO,  and  then 
he  told  Mr.  Papadoupouloe  he  was  sure  the 
newsboys  would  be  impressed  by  “your  coun- 
try and  your  people.”  Governor  Richard  B. 
Ogilvie  of  Illinois  said  it  was  wonderful  that 
the  newsboys  would  learn  “how  your  brave 
people  fought  and  struggled  to  remain  free,” 
and  Ronnie  Reagan,  after  saying  something 
about  “the  idea  of  freedom  and  Justice,” 
sent  "the  best  wishes  to  you,  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Papadoupoulos,  and  to  all  the  people  of 
Greece  from  all  the  people  of  California.” 
Governor  Preston  Smith  of  Texas  said  every- 
one was  really  looking  forward  to  the  time 
the  Prime  Minister  could  visit  America,  and 
then  he  sent  his  best  wishes  “for  the  con- 
tinuation of  your  success  in  your  struggle 


for  freedom  and  democracy.”  On  television, 
the  Prime  Minister  was  beaming  and  beam- 
ing, and  out  there  somewhere,  a great  many 
other  Greeks  heeded  all  their  madness,  to 
survive  it. 


RHODE  ISLAND  PARTNERS  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Resident,  this  month 
an  organizational  meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Planning 
Committee  was  held  in  Providence  to 
officially  launch  the  39th  partnership 
involving  private  citizens  of  the  Americas 
in  a program  known  as  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance.  Rhode  Island  is  to  be  joined 
with  the  State  of  Sergipe,  Brazil,  located 
in  the  northeast  part  of  that  country,  in 
this  partnership.  Rhode  Island  is  the 
17th  U.S.  State  to  be  paired  with  a 
Brazilian  state  in  the  program. 

Governor  Frank  Licht  of  Rhode  Island 
opened  the  meeting  and  accepted  the 
honorary  chairmanship  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Partners  of  the  Alliance  commit- 
tee. The  meeting  was  attended  by  oyer 
40  private  sector  leaders  representing 
such  organizations  as  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  Rhode  Island  Hospital  As- 
sociation, various  businesses  and  indus- 
tries, labor  groups,  newspapers,  and 
radio  and  television  stations.  Mr.  John 
Rego,  director  of  the  State  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  was  named  to 
serve  as  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Partners  and  to  head  the 
program  development  team  scheduled  to 
travel  to  the  State  of  Sergipe,  Brazil,  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  Other  team  mem- 
bers include: 

Paul  Hicks,  executive  director,  Rhode 
Island  Industrial  and  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation. 

Robert  Fredericksen,  representing  con- 
servation and  natural  resources. 

Jacob  Dykstra,  president.  Point  Judith 
Fishermen's  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

Harold  Bateson,  president,  Charles  A. 
Maguire  & Associates,  Inc. 

Robert  Crohan,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Outlet  Co. 

I congratulate  Rhode  Island's  citizen 
team  and  wish  them  well  in  their  meet- 
ings with  the  private  sector  leaders  in 
Sergipe.  I know  they  will  accredit  them- 
selves well  in  developing  meaningful 
projects  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  re- 
spective States  can  work  together.  The 
partners  program  seeks  to  foster  cooper- 
ation and  understanding  in  the  Ameri- 
cas, and  I am  confident  that  private 
groups  and  organizations  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  will  participate  in  this 
worthy  undertaking. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Governor  Licht, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  part- 
ners program  by  Mr.  Wade  B.  Fleetwood, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  partners,  and  an 
article  from  the  Providence  Journal  of 
October  4 be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Gov.  Frank  Licht 
op  Rhode  Island 

I am  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  noon.  I 
accept  with  pleasure  the  title  of  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  Partners  of  the 
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on  my  testicles  by  kicking.  As  a result  I 
suffered  from  damaged  testicles,  fits  of  dizzi- 
ness, and  I am  unable: to  walk  properly.  The 
names!  of  my  torturers  are  Kouvas,  who  led 
the  torturing,  Yannoutsos,  Kotsalos,  Angelo- 
poulosj.  ... 

So  this  AnastassiadiS,  29,  stage  designer: 
I was  arrested  by  a group  of  police  officers, 
with  iambrou,  Babalis,  and  Mallos  at  the 
head.  I was  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for 
130  days  at  the  Security  Headquarters.  I was 
tortured  repeatedly  by  sole- beating  and  beat- 
ing op  my  face  and  genitals.  Thte  torturers 
were  [Babalis,  Kravaritis,  Kontogoorgakis, 
Spano^.  ... 

Starpatakis  Nikiforos,  24,  self-employed : Ii 
was  arrested  on  April  13,  1968,  by  the  Secu- 
rity of  iHeraklion,  Crete.  The  same  day  I was 
tortured  from  8:00  a. m.  until  midnight  by  a 
group  of  men  from  the  Security  under  the 
Director  of  the  Gendarmerie  on  Crete.  . . . 

I was  peaten  on  the  soles  of  tKe  feet.  My 
hands  were  wrung  and  I was  kicked  on  the 
back  ^hile  hung  from  the  feet.  ...  On 
April  ljB  I was  sent  to  the  Security  Head- 
quarters in  Athens — Bouboulinas—  where  I: 
remained  in  complete  isolation  until  May 
30,  . . j 

Yannis  Petropoulos,  34,  decorator:  I was 
arrested  on  April  4,  1968. 1 was  taken  to  Gen- 
eral Security  Headquarters  in  Athens  and 
was  beaten  up.  The  next  day  I was  taken  to 
the  Dionysos  Camp.  There  they  shaved  my 
head  and  made  me  eat  up  my  hair.  For 
many  pours  in  a large  room  ten  men  were 
beatingj  me  all  over  the  body  and  especially 
on  the  head  and  on  the  stomach.  . . „ Be- 
cause of  the  beating  on  the  soles  of  my  feet 
I could  not  walk  for  ten  days.  They  took  off 
four  of  !my  toenails.  They  burned  with  ciga- 
rettes my  fingernails.  They  staged  a mock 
execution.  They  tortured  me  by  the  method 
of  iettihg  water  drip  on  my  brow.  . . . 

Michael  Apanomeritakis,  28,  civil  servant 
at  the  office  of  the  Ministry  to  %he  Prime 
Ministers  office,  member  of  the  Center -Uni  on 
Youth  in  Crete,  member  of  a resistance 
group:  Arrested  on  August  5,  1$88,  I was 
kept  in  total  solitary  confinement  for  forty 
days  at  the  suburban  Security  Headquarters. 

I was  tdken  for  questioning  and  there  I was 
inhumanly  tortured  for  fourteen  hours  by 
seven  men  of  the  Security  Police.  They  beat 
me  violently  on  the  head,  the  face,  the  loins, 
the  belly,  and  the  genitals.  I also  received 
several  blows  on  the  chest  with  a chair.  The 
result  Was  a severe  hemorrhage  from  the 
mouth,  [the  ears,  impossibility  to  walk  for 
twenty  days,  partial  loss  of  hearing  In  my  left 
ear,  and  swelling  of  the  genitals.  My  tor- 
turers Were  Karambatsos,  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  Gendarmerie;  Mavroidis,  lieutenant 
colonel  \pf  the  Gendarmerie;  Favates,  lieu- 
tenant cjolonel  of  the  Gendarmerie*  and  four 
other  pqllcemen.  ... 

Panayiotis  Tzavellas,  44,  musician:  I am  an 
invalid.  One  leg  has  been  cut  off  at  the  thigh 
and  the  | other  is  also  injured.  I suffer  from 
endarterjitis.  I was  arrested  on  August  8,  1968, 
and  was  tortured  at  a Security  Station  of  the 
suburbs  iby  punching  on  the  head,  kicking, 
and  flogging.  They  broke  one  of  my  crutches 
by  which  they  were  beating  me  on  the  head 
and  all  over  the  body.  I was  unconscious  for 
five  days.  For  forty-four  days  I wis  kept  in 
complete  isolation  and  slept  on  the  cement 
floor  without  any  bedding  and  in  only  my 
shirt.  I am  still  detained  awaiting  trial.  It 
is  already  six  months. 

Nikolajos  Kiaos,  26,  student  of  the  faculty 
of  physij^,  and  sciences:  I was  arrested  on 
April  21 J 1968,  by  seven  police  officers  of  the 
Students’  Department  of  the  General  Asfalia 
f police  station]  of  Athens.  ...  I was  taken 
to  the  ofltee  of  Kalyvas,  where,  in  his  presence, 
Karapan&yiotis  beat  me  up.  For  a long  while 
he  was  beating  my  head  on  the  wall.  After 
this  he  took  me  to  the  terrace,  to  a covered 
room,  and  tied  me  on  a bench.  They  beat  me 
on  the  spies  of  my  feet  with  iron  and  wooden 


rods.  They  beat  me  on  my  genitals.  In  my 
mouth  they  placed  a thick  truncheon  in  order 
to  drown  my  screams.  . . . The  same  night 
they  took  me  to  the  605  Battalion  of  the  In- 
fantry Marines  at  Dionysos.  A lieutenant  and 
a policeman  called  Chrisakis  beat  the  soles 
of  my  feet.  . . . On  the  29th  of  April  In  the 
afternoon  Major  Goufas  beat  the  soles  of  my 
feet  in  the  presence  of  commanding  officer 
Manousakaki.  They  beat  me  all  over  the  body 
with  a wire  truncheon.  They  tortured  me 
with  water  drops  falling  on  my  brow.  They 
were  specially  beating  me  on  the  ears.  I 
passed  blood  in  the  urine  and  pits  is  still 
dripping  from  my  ears.  . , . 

As  I said,  there  are  dozens  of  other  state- 
ments, all  sounding  much  the  same,  and  they 
should  be  read  by  all  the  Junketing  American 
Congressmen,  hippies,  tourists,  and  business- 
men In  Greece.  I think  that  all  the  men  who 
were  quoted  are  now  in  Averof  Prison  in 
Athens,  which  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 
worst  place  for  a political  prisoner  in  Greece, 
but  only  a typical  one.  Physical  torture,  being 
mostly  an  instrument  of  police  stations  and 
Army  barracks,  evidently  does  Hot  go  on 
there,  but  a sad  and  nasty  drying  up  of  the 
spirit  does.  Averof  is  a chomp  of  five  build- 
ings, with  sections  for  men  and  women  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  for  ordinary  convicts.  Be- 
fore the  National  Resurrection  came  to 
Averof,  prisoners  with  terms  of  up  to  ten 
years  could  be  visited  three  times  a week, 
and  prisoners  with  terms  up  to  twenty  years 
could  be  visited  eight  tines  a month,  Now, 
political  prisoners  who  get  up  to  five  years 
are  allowed  four  visits  a month,  and  for  five 
to  twenty  it  Is  twice  a month,  and  for  twenty 
to  life  it  fs  once  a month. 

Once,  incidentally,  any  relative  could  get 
in  to  see  a prisoner;  now  the  most  distant 
relative  allowed  in  is  a first  cousin,  who  must 
be  related  to  the  prisoner's  father,  not  to 
the  mother.  Fiancees  are  not  allowed  to  visit 
at  all  unless  they  have  special  permission 
from  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  this  is  not 
often  given.  When  relatives  do  visit  they 
stand  behind  a low  cement  wall,  and  then 
there  are  bars,  and  then  a fine  wire  net,  and 
then  more  bars,  and  then  the  prisoners  and 
their  guards.  For  a while  this  summer,  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  visf:  their  fathers  or 
mothers  twice  a month  :.n  a room  where 
hey  could  embrace.  Then  it  was  announced 
■ hat  the  visits,  which  had  been  thirty' min- 
utes, would  be  limited  to  five  minutes.  The 
smallest  children  especially  use  up  a minute 
>r  two  of  this  in  finding  their  fathers  or 
mothers  among  the  other  prisoners  and 
guards.  Nearly  all  the  cells  in  Averof  hold  two 
prisoners,  and  they  are  small  cells,  with  a 
»ery  narrow  space  between  “he  cots.  The  pris- 
oners spend  seventeen  hours  a day  there, 
und  they  are  locked  in  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the 
; u miner,  and  6:00  p.m.  in  the  winter.  The 
oells  have  no  toilets,  only  buckets  that  are 
emptied  in  the  morning.  There  is  a toilet 
' hat  all  the  political  prisoners  use,  but  it  is 
seldom  cleaned,  and  its  rotten,  fetid  smell 
overflows  into  the  cells.  Some  prisoners  say 
this  is  the  worst  thing  of  all  at  Averof.  The 
Government  spends  eight  drachmas  a day  on 
tood  for  each  prisoner,  which  is  about  25 
c:ents,  and  it  is  popularly  supposed  that 
r bout  two  drachmas  of  this  are  stolen.  There 
i’i  a canteen,  however,  and  its  profits  are 
usfcd  to  buy  drugs  for  the  prison  hospital. 
Families  may  also  send  in  food  three  times 
* week»  *ut  they  cannot  send  in  anything 
t hat  is  sold  in  the  canteen,  and  sick  pris- 
oners cannot  receive  any  food  at  all.  Candy 
V>  forbidden;  I do  not  know  why.  The  hos- 
pital is  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  cell- 
block,  and  when  prisoners  go  there  they  go 
in  handcuffs  in  a police  wagon.  The  dentist 
visits  on  Friday,  but  he  is  equipped  only  to 
extract  teeth.  Foreign-lan^age  books  are 
not  allowed  in  the  prison,  and  other  books 
are  allowed  in  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
warden.  Many  books  are  banned  in  Greece. 


but  the  warden  prohibits  others  as  well. 
Once  he  banned  Proust’*  Remembrance  of 
Things  Past. 

Averof  is  not  a monumental  tragedy,  not 
like  Belsen  or  BuchenwaJd,  but  it  is  grimy. 
There  are  probably  only  a few  thousand  peo- 
ple in  the  Averof^  of  Greece,  but  there  are 
others  who  have  been  exiled  from  their  homes 
and  sent  into  remote  villages,  ancLmany  many 
others  who  pass  in  and  out  of  police  stations, 
sometimes  being  detained  for  ml  few  hours, 
sometimes  overnight,  and  sometimes  for  days 
and  weeks.  The  newspaper*  publish  no  stories 
about  them;  things  are  teldcxm  announced. 
“Have  you  heard  the  late#?”  Greeks  seem  to 
be  forever  saying,  and  the  lategft  is  always 
something  political,  or  something  about 
another  arrest.  Perhaps  one-third  of  the  Army 
officers  have  been  arrested,  or  retired,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  exile,  and  some  walk  the 
streets,  and  some  are  kept  in  an  old  hotel 
near  Athens.  The  windows  are  nailed  shut, 
and  twice  a day  two  guards  take  each  officer 
downstairs  for  a turn  around  what  was  once 
a lobby.  In  Athens  there  is  also  an  atomic- 
research  center.  Democritos,  which  is  named 
for  the  Greek  who  said  2,400  years  ago  that 
all  matter  was  made  up  of  tiny  particles.  One 
morning  in  June  an  electronics  scientist  was 
arrested  in  his  laboratory  at  Democritos  and 
more  than  a month  later  his  colleagues  still 
didn’t  know  what  had  happened  to  him.  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  day  he  had  been 
seized,  a Democritos  chemist  was  taken  from 
his  home,  questioned  by  t he  police,  and  then 
released.  The  chemist  had  been  Invited  to 
present  a paper  at  a meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  but  then  the  cops  said  he 
couldn't  go.  What  shall  f tell  the  Ameri- 
cans? he  asked  the  director  of  Democritos. 
Tell  them  you  broke  a leg,  he  said.  This  was 
about  the  time  that  a lady  scientist  from 
Democritos  was  stopped  at  the  airport  while 
she  was  on  her  way  to  attend  a professional 
meeting  in  Vienna.  She  could  not  leave,  the 
police  said,  because  she  was  a menace  to  na- 
tional security.  The  “latest**  is  always  some- 
thing like  that. 

The  other  side  of  all  this,  although  I met 
few  Greeks  outside  the  Government  who 
cared  to  admit  it,  is  that  the  Government 
has  done  some  things  for  its  constituents. 
Any  dictatorship,  no  matter  how  inefficient, 
usually  does,  and  even  Mussolinf  made  the 
trains  run  on  time.  Liberal  critics  of  right- 
wing  regimes  hardly  ever  acknowledge  these 
things,  probably  because  ft  would  damage 
their  case,  but  they  ought  to.  For  example, 
the  Greek  farmers,  like  American  farmers, 
habitually  overborrow,  and  .the  Greek  farm- 
ers, like  American  farmers,  habitually  cry 
poverty.  The  difference  is  that  the  Greek 
farmers,  who  make  up  about  half  the  popu- 
lation, really  mean  it.  The  per  capita  income 
in  Greece  is  something  like  $766*  and  the 
farmers  scratch  out  livings  on  little  plots 
and  patches  of  rocks  and  worn-out  ground 
By  1967  they  owed  the  Government  bank  ten 
billion  drachmas,  which  was  about  one-quar- 
ter of  what  they  could  produce  in  & year,  and 
in  early  1968  the  loans  were  pardoned.  The 
farmers’  pensions  also  were  increased  70 
per  cent,  and,  while  the  Colonels  are  not 
the  sort  to  upset  a big  landowner  by  par- 
celing out  his  estate,  they  are  at  least  talk- 
ing about  consolidating  the  small  fanners’ 
holdings.  That  is,  if  a farmer  owns*  say,  four 
acres  spread  over  seven  different  pices,  they 
would  all  be  put  together.  The  Government 
also  has  introduced  free  medical  care,  and 
it  says  that  in  1968  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies had  35  million  free  days  in  hospitals, 
and  that  doctors  also  made  four  rclllion  free 
visits  in  rural  areas.  Before  the  Revolution, 
the  Government  also  says,  there  were  exactly 
1,050  doctors  in  the  poorest,  most  isolated 
areas  of  Greece,  and  now  there  are  1,410.  The 
rule  is  that  a young  doctor,  just  out  of  med- 
ical school,  must  go  into  these  areas  for  at 
least  six  months,  which  is  similar  to  what 
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The  second  amendment  would  have  a 
retroactive  effect.  It  provides  a "second 
chance”  to  those  young  men  who  have 
been  opposed  to  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  have  been  forced  into  the 
dilemma  of  service  in  a war  they  oppose 
for  ethical  or  religious  reasons  or  prison 
or  flight  from  the  country.  By  "second 
chance,”  I mean  giving  a young  man  the 
opportunity  now  to  offer  information  to 
his  local  board  in  substantiation  of  his 
claim  to  exemption  from  military  service 
provided  he  was  conscientiously  opposed 
to  participation  in  a particular  war  at  the 
time  he  received  a notice  to  report  for  in- 
duction or  at  the  time  he  left  a jurisdic- 
tion to  evade  military  service. 

Under  both  amendments  any  claim  to 
exemption  which  is  granted,  would  re- 
quire the  young  man  to  perform  noncom- 
batant service  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  an 
acceptable  form  of  alternative  civilian 
service  as  that  now  performed  by  tradi- 
tional conscientious  objectors, 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  believe  that  anyone  here  believes 
it  would  be  either  wise  or  fair  to  adopt 
this  rule.  It  may  seem  to  be  politically 
clever  to  adopt  it,  but  it  is  not  even  that. 
Every  time  we  make  a mockery  of  what 
legislative  procedure  ought  to  be  we 
erode  the  credibility  of  this  House  and 
anyone  who  thinks  that  that  is  politi- 
cally clever  is,  in  my  judgment,  political- 
ly very  stupid. 

The  country  is  in  a turmoil  about  the 
draft.  This  House  is  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  country.  It  ought  not 
to  be  demean  itself  and  insult  the  coun- 
try by  refusing  even  to  consider  amend- 
ments and  alternative  proposals.  That 
is  one  of  our  specific  constitutional  func- 
tions in  the  Congress — to  decide  how 
the  United  States  shall  raise  the  man- 
power for  its  Armed  Forces.  Nothing 
could  be  more  "germane,”  and  there 
could  be  no  worse  time  to  deny  proce- 
dural democracy  on  a substantive  ques- 
tion of  such  enormous  importance  to 
a functioning  democracy.  To  adopt  this 
rule  is  to  engage,  if  I may  use  a phrase 
that  has  gained  a certain  currency,  in 
effete  snobbery  of  the  most  impudent 
kind. 

I am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
for  their  leadership  on  this  question  and 
I thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  to  any  of  my  colleagues,  I ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I make 
the  point  of  order  that  a quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  250] 


Anderson, 

Dawson 

Monagan 

Tenn. 

Dent 

Morse 

Ashbrook 

Dwyer 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Baring 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Patman 

Barrett 

Foley 

Pike 

Bell,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Pirnie 

Brown,  Calif. 

Frelinghuysen 

Podell 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanna 

Powell 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hunt 

Pucinski 

Cahill 

Jarman 

Reifel 

Carey 

Klrwan 

Sandman 

Cederberg 

Lipscomb 

Springer 

Chisholm 

Lujan 

Stuckey 

Clark 

Lukens 

Van  Deerlin 

Colmer 

McClory 

Whalley 

Daddario 

Mikva 

Widnall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14001,  AUTHORIZING  MOD- 
IFICATION OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
SELECTING  PERSONS  FOR  INDUC- 
TION INTO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  consideration 
of  this  resolution  be  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TITLE  AMENDMENT  OF  S.  2917,  FED- 
ERAL COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Earlier  today  the 
House  passed  the  bill  S.  2917  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a substitute. 

Without  objection,  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  will  be  stricken  and  the  title  of 
the  House  bill  (H.R.  13950)  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  ON  FRIDAY 
NEXT 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I take  this 
time  before  the  Members  leave,  to  advise 
that  we  plan  definitely  to  have  a Friday 


HEROISM  IN  GREECE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  freedom  of  the  floor  of  this 
House  is  a freedom  we  all  enjoy,  but  we 
often  fail  to  realize  the  rarity  of  such 
freedom.  Today  I am  presenting  to  this 
House  a letter  from  fellow  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  another  country, 
but  representatives  who  do  not  have 
freedom  of  the  floor  of  their  own  parlia- 
ment. 


On  this  floor  we  have  debated  the  most 
important  issues  of  our  day  often  with 
views  in  direct  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration being  expressed  freely  and 
without  fear.  For  the  men  who  signed 
this  letter,  an  expression  of  views  in  op- 
position to  their  administration’s  policy, 
a dictatorial  policy,  means  the  risk  of 
jail  and  even  of  torture.  These  men  in 
using  the  freedom  of  this  floor  risk  the 
loss  of  their  own  freedom. 

Thus,  this  letter,  signed  by  56  former 
members  and  or  ministers  of  the  Greek 
Parliament  is  a precious  document.  Its 
cry  for  freedom  in  that  country  is  a cry 
made  at  great  personal  risk.  The  letter 
speaks  for  itself  and  I hope  the  response 
of  this  Nation  will  speak  for  itself. 

The  United  States  both  officially  and 
unofficially  is  well  aware  of  the  Greek 
dictatorship.  Our  State  Department  has 
described  the  dictatorship’s  trampling  of 
the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Greek 
people.  Unfortunately,  despite  such 
statements,  our  Government  continues 
to  supply  arms  to  that  dictatorship  to 
reinforce  its  subjection  of  the  Greek 
people.  I hope  that  we  will  cease  such 
support  and  I urge  the  administration  to 
end  such  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I include  the  letter  from 
the  56  former  members  of  the  Greek  par- 
liament in  this  Record  and  I include 
my  reply  to  the  letter  in  this  Record. 
In  addition  I include  the  original  con- 
gressional letter  in  this  Record  : 

Athens,  Greece, 
September  11,  1969. 
Congressman  Don  Edwards, 

Chairman .t  U.S.  Committee  on  Democracy  in 
Greece,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  were  informed  of  your  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  W.  Rogers,  dated 
July  30,  1969  and  wish  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  you  and  the  forty-nine  other 
honorable  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  who  expressed  their  concern 
for  the  prevailing  situation  in  our  country. 

In  your  Statement,  Sir,  you  have  men- 
tioned that  Greece  was  "the  only  European 
nation  among  the  Western  Allies  which  in 
the  post  war  period  fell  to  a military  coup”. 
Allow  us  to  remind  you  that  Greece,  in 
addition  to  her  contribution  to  the  allied 
victory  during  the  war,  was  also  the  only 
nation  in  the  World  to  have  successfully 
opposed  an  armed  Communist  Subversion. 

It  was  exactly  twenty  years  ago  when  the 
Greek  army,  under  a parliamentary  Democ- 
racy, with  the  leadership  of  the  late  King 
Paul  and  the  generous  material  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  through  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  gave  the  final  blow 
to  the  communist  armies  and  forced  them  to 
retreat  defeated  and  disbanded  beyond  the 
Greek  borders.  This  aid  was  given  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  not  only  to  defend  the  coun- 
try from  the  communist  threat  but  especially 
to  secure  and  support  the  tree  institutions 
and  democratic  system  of  the  nation. 

Having  been  subjected  to  so  many  sacri- 
fices, we  believe  that  Greece,  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  Western  World,  was  en- 
titled to  live  in  peace,  freedom  and  Democ- 
racy. Furthermore,  we  believe  that  our  coun- 
try, which  bleeding  and  shattered  was  able 
to  defeat  the  Communist  Aggression  imme- 
diately after  she  came  out  of  Nazi  occupa- 
tion, was  and  is  in  the  position  to  defend 
Democracy  without  resorting  to  a military 
regime.  The  history  of  the  last  20  years, 
contrary  to  what  is  being  said  by  the  present 
rulers,  proves  that  Democracy  was  function- 
ing in  our  country  and  that  the  political 
leadership  had  knowledge  of  its  mission.  The 
achieved  progress  in  all  spheres  of  public 
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| life  prior  to  the  military  coup  1«  a good  con- 
firmation of  such  views. 

It  Is  our  view.  Sir,  that  the  moral,  political, 
economic  and  military  interests  of  Greece 
Icall  for  an  immediate  return  to  a free  so- 
| ciety,  a government  by  the  people  and  a 
Democracy  which  will  safeguard,  not  only 
!our  freedom,  but  also  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship with  your  great  coufitey. 

| As  elected  representatives  of  the  last  Greek 
Parliament,  we  accept  your  manifestation  of 
| solidarity  and  declare  that  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  decency,  democracy  and  civil  rights 
is  indivisible  and  knows  fid  geographic  bar- 
riers or  national  borders,  but  it  is  and  ought 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  enlightened-leaders 
everywhere.  We  all  have  responsibilities  for 
the  defense  of  these  traditions,  but  above  all 
we  have  responsibilities  to  our  people.  Win- 
ston Churchill  said:  “Trust  the  people,  make 
sure  they  have  a fair  chafide  to  decide  their 
destiny  without  being  terrorized  from  any 
quarter.’’  We  do  trust  out  people  but  they 
have  no  chance  to  decide  ttieir  destinies  and 
|they  are  being  terrorized. 

It  is  for  this  that  we  declare  again  that 
the  preservation  of  the  great  humanistic 
ideals  will  be  better  guariiatced  if  the  T7.S. 
of  America  remains  a true  beacon  of  Freedom 
and  Democracy.  Your  statement  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  will 
serve  that  goal  if  the  ideal  expressed  will  be 
converted  into  policies  of  decisive  Signifi- 
cance. 

Please  convey  our  frienU.y  greetings  and 
thanks  to  the  other  honorable  members  who 
signed  the  statement  with  you.  i 
Sincerely  yours, 

.President  of  the  last  Greek  Parliament: 
jDi  mi  trios  Papaspyrous,  deleted.  .< 

| Ex-Members  of  Parliament  and/or  Ex-Min- 
isters : Christos  Avramides,  deleted,  Michael 
Galinos,  Athanasioe  Gelestathls.  delete?  Em- 
manuel Zapartas,  deleted/Emmanuel  Roth- 
iris,  Dimi  trios  K ini  as. 

I Stillanos  Allamanis,  Angelos  Vlachoti  ana- 
sis,  Dimi  trios  Georgiou,  DUfiltj  ioe  Dava«is,  E. 
Pentrinos,  deleted,  Chrisosfcnos  Karapi ceris, 
deleted,  deleted.  -- 

George  Bakatselos,  deleted,  Zisls  Papa lasea- 
rou,  George  Rallis,  Evageios  Savojx  ulas, 
Agisilaos  Spiliakos,  deleted,  Antharasios 
Talladouros,  John  Tsirimc^c Iako^xte  Dis- 
mantopoulos. 

I Athanasdos  YannopoulfCt,  John  Gpiitov- 
rakis,  Helias  Papaheliou,  Affi.iiaos  Spill ateos, 
John  Tsirimokos,  Constantine  Maris,  Bvange- 
los  Aneroussis,  Christos  Pipilis. 

: John  Boutos,  Panagiotis  Papal-Lgonra?;, 
j’otios  Pitoulis,  Theocharts  Rentes , deleted, 
deleted,  Constantine  Tsatsoa,  John  Tourabas, 

I.  Tsoudepos. 

Constantionos  Aposkites.  Constantine 
Tsatsos,  Thomas  Adreadis,  Achilles  Papr  lou- 
kas,  Conetantine  Stefans  5 s,  Dtmdt  ions 
Chatzigakls,  George  Stef  ano;  khjIos , G«  orge 
Graphakos,  Athanassdos  Thhathouros. 

(The  names  deleted  have  been  done  s;o  to 
protect  signers  who  have  ufide rgone  political 
persecution.) 

T°  former  members  of  the  Greek  Parlia- 
ment. 

Dear  Sirs  : First  let  me  ejpress  my  admira- 
tion of  your  courage,  to  yOu  the  56  former 
members  of  the  Greek  Parliament  who 
Signed  the  brave  letter  calling  for  a return 
to  democracy  in  Greece.  I know  that  some  of 
the  members  of  this  group  have  beer  ar- 
rested and  all  braved  gefesfc  in  making 
known  their  views.  r 

! We  in  the  United  States,  still  protected  by 
our  free  institutions,  belief  that  the  p<  fiti- 
dal  fight  you  are  waging  Hi  a countrj  far 
from  our  own  is  in  behalf  of  free  men  every- 
where. We  find  it  disheartening  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  not  given  a dearer  sign  4>f  our 
support  of  your  efforts,  bat  we  hopd  that 
United  States  policy  can  be'  changed.  As  you 
rioted  in  your  letter,  “It  was  exactly  201  years 
aigo  when  the  Greek  Army,  under  a parlia- 


mentary democracy,  with  the  leadership  of 
the  late  King  Paul  and  the  generous  mate- 
rial assistance  of  the  U.S.  through  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  Truman  Doctrine,  gave 
the  final  blow  to  the  communist  armies  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  defeated  and  dis- 
banded beyond  the  Greek  borders.  This  aid 
was  given  by  the  U.S.  Conrgess,  not  only  to 
defend  the  country  from  the  communist 
threat  but  especially  to  secure  and  support 
the  free  institutions  and  democratic  system 
of  the  nation."  Today  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  send  military  support  to  Greece, 
but  sadly  It  is  not  being  used  to  protect  the 
“free  institutions  and  democratic  system  of 
the  nation,”  but  to  suppress  those  very  in- 
stitutions and  system.  Many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress wish  bo  see  this  aid  ended,  and  we  will 
work  toward  that  end. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I know  for  many 
of  my  colleagues,  our  dream  is  to  see  Greece 
free  once  again,  to  see  it  rejoin  the  honor- 
able company  of  Western  European  nations 
in  the  Western  Alliance.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  people  of  Greese  should  make  their  own 
choice  without  outside  interference.  We  be- 
lieve the  United  Slates  best  can  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Greek  people  to  regain  their 
freedom  by  making  clear  its  lack  of  support 
of  the  present  dictatorship. 

Finally,  let  me  add  my  prayers  to  yours 
and  all  of  the  other  Greek  cithsens  who  de- 
sire a return  to  freedom,  that  shortly  democ- 
racy will  once  more  reign  in  the  nation 
which  founded  the  concept  of  a free  people, 
living  together  in  justice  and  harmony 
Sincerely, 

Don  Edwards. 

Member  of  Congress . 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  cf  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  JO,  1969. 
Hon  William  P.  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State , 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to 
you  because  of  our  deep  concern  over  the 
situation  in  Greece;,  the  only  European  na- 
tion in  the  Western  Alliance  in  the  post 
World  War  II  period  to  fall  to  a military 
coup. 

Authoritative  reports  indicate  that  in 
junta-led  Greece  the  economy  is  in  decline, 
fundamental  civil  liberties  are  suppressed, 
and  people  continue  to  be  arrested  and  jailed 
without  charge.  What’s  more,  anti-Ameri- 
canism is  reportedly  on  the  Increase  because 
our  long-time  friends  believe  the  United 
States  is  the  principal  support  of  a mili- 
tary dictatorship  which  has  no  popular  base. 

Our  policy  of  occasional,  tepid  expressions 
of  “hope”  that  the  Junta  will  return  to 
democracy  stands  in  rather  hollow  contrast 
to  the  repeated  instances  of  high-ranking 
American  military  figures  being  pictured 
and  quoted  in  the  controlled  Athens  press 
lavishing  generous  comments  on  the  junta. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  In  a situation  where 
at  a time  of  moral  and  political  crisis  in 
Greece,  our  traditional  friends  of  liberal, 
centrist,  and  conservative  persuasion  be- 
lieve with  bitterness  that  the  United  States 
supports  the  dictatorship  and  the  dictator- 
ship, on  the  other  liand,  boasts  about  it.  In 
the  short  term,  and  in  the  long  term,  we 
are  in  danger  of  reaping  the  whirlwind  of 
anti-Americanism,  especially  when  the  junta 
falls,  as  it  inevitably  must. 

America’s  attitude  Is  critical  to  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  jun  ta.  The  sooner  the  junta 
falls,  the  greater  the  prospect  that  a re- 
sponsible, democratic,  western-oriented  suc- 
cessor government  will  emerge  to  bind  the 
economic  and  political  wounds.  The  longer 
the  Junta  lasts,  tbs  grimmer  the  prospect 
of  political  polarization,  turmoil,  bloodshed, 
and  unpredictable  consequences  to  Greece 
and  our  own  political,  moral,  and  military 
interests. 


Accordingly,  we  respectfully  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  the  following  action: 

1.  Since  the  post  of  UJ3.  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  presently  meant,  has  taken  on  a 
growing  symbolic  and  practical  value,  that  it 
be  filled  by  an  experienced,  civilian-oriented 
diplomat  of  superior  credentials  and  not  be 
treated  as  a political  reward  or  routine  pro- 
motion. 

2.  That  a clearer  sign  of  U.S.  moral  and 
political  disapproval  of  the  dictatorship  be 
given  and  sustained. 

3.  That  U.S.  military  aid  to  Greece  should 
not  be  increased,  and  indeed,  should  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Sincerely, 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabi»ot  Hon.  Glenn  M. 
Anderson,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Hon.  John  Brad e mas,  Hon.  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Hon.  P&illip  Burton,  Hon. 
Daniel  E.  Button,  lion.  Shirley  Chis- 
holm, Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Hon.  John 
Conyers,  Jr.,  Hon.  James  C.  Conuan, 
Hon.  R.  Lawrence  Coughlin,  Hon. 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Hon.  Don  Ed- 
wards, Hon.  Joshua miberg,  Hon.  Don- 
ald M.  Fraser,  Horn  Jacob  H,  Gilbert, 
Hon.  Seymour  Halpgrn,  Hon.  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins,  Hon.  Henry  Helstoskt,  Hon. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Hon.  Daniel  K,  Inouye, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Joels  on,  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeier. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch,  Hon.  Robert  L, 
Leggett,  Hon.  Allard  K.  Lowfenstein, 
Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Hon.  Patsy  T. 
Mink,  Hon.  William  £>.  Moorhead,  Hon. 
John  E.  Moss,  Hon.  Lucien  R Nedzi, 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson,  Hon.  Robert  N. 
C.  Nix,  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Hon. 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  Hon.  Adam  C. 
Powell,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Hon. 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  Hon.  Henry  6.  Reuse, 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  Hon,  Edward  R. 
Roybal,  Hon.  William  F.  Ryan,  Hon. 
William  L.  St.  Onge,  Hon.  James  H. 
Scheuar,  Hon.  Louis  Stokes,  Hon. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Hon.  Jerome  R. 
Waldie,  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I rise  today 
to  express  my.  great  admiration  for  the 
moral  courage  displayed  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  last  Greek  Par- 
liament who  signed  this  letter  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  California.  It  is  also 
my  intent  to  express  my  outrage  at  the 
continued  oppression  - of  human  rights 
and  democratic  principles  by  the  ruling 
military  junta  in  Greece. 

This  letter  from  those  brave  and  deter- 
mined Greek  patriots  is  representative  of 
the  passion  of  the  Greek  people  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  that  refuses  to  be 
quelled  and  is  still  so  strong  in  the  face 
of  continued  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion. 

I renew  the  plea  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  50  Members  of  this  Congress 
for  "clearer  signs  of  U.S,  moral  and  po- 
litical disapproval  of  the  dictatorship  in 
Greece.”  We  can  ill  afford  to  continue  our 
tacit  approval  for  this  outrageously 
tyrannical  government  which,  despite  its 
protestations  of  "future  democratic  re- 
form/’ makes  no  visible  effort  in  that 
direction.  Indeed,  it  is  a regime  that 
makes  no  effort  to  conceal  its  acts  of  op- 
pression and  injustice  and  continues  to 
ignore  pleas  to  restore  basic  human 
rights. 

How  can  we  hope  that  the  ruling 
Greek  Government  will  change  its  pres- 
ent course  and  reinstitute  democratic 
processes  when  the  United  States  does  no 
more  than  pay  lipservice  to  its  interest 
in  "full  restoration  of  civil  liberties"  and 
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the  “achievement  of  representative  gov- 

‘T^do  not  manifest  in  decisive  policy 
statements  our  intention  to  encourage 
freedom  and  representative  government 
in  Greece  we  will  not  only  betray  those 
who  signed  this  moving  letter,  but  the 
very  basic  traditions  and  ideals  of  the 
United  States. 

AN  APPEAL.  FOR  A MUTUAL  MORA- 
TORIUM ON  ARMS  TESTING 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) , _ 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ap- 
proaching  a date  that  could  be  a historic 
turning  point  for  a world  living  under 
the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare.  On  Nov. 
17,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  begin  preliminary  nuclear  arms 
limitation  talks  at  Helsinki.  While  I have 
constantly  urged  that  such  talks  get  un- 
derway,  I have  no  illusions  about  any 
shortcuts  for  ending  the  arms  race. 

But  I do  believe  that  as  a first  order 
of  business  at  Helsinki  we  must  strive 
for  a mutual  moratorium  on  all  arms 
testing  pending  the  formulation  of  com- 
prehensive agreements  with  extensive 
safeguards  that  can  come  only  from  pro- 
longed negotiations.  I think  this  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  express  a 
sense  of  willingness  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  , 

We  have  pondered  too  long  while  the 
world  has  been  living  under  what  the 
Jate  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  described 
as  “a  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles.”  More 
than  a year  ago,  our  Nation  and  the  So- 
viet Union  pledged  in  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation treaty  to  begin  arms  con- 
trol talks  promptly.  Now,  at  last,  we  are 
on  our  way  to  the  conference  table.  But 
the  luxury  of  time  has  been  lost. 

Therefore,  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  display  a more  urgent  de- 
termination to  reverse  the  arms  race 
than  either  has  exhibited  thus  far. 

Both  sides  are  continuing  the  develop- 
ment of  multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicles — MIRV’s.  This 
new  type  of  multiple  warhead  will 
greatly  expand  the  striking  power  of 
strategic  missiles  and  further  endanger 
all  mankind. 

It  has  been  evident  for  too  long  that 
weapons  systems  have  become  more 
sophisticated  and  more  destructive— 
and  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
still  locked  in  the  aims  race.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  not  enough 
to  limit  the  buildup  of  strategic  arms. 
We  must  instead  reverse  it. 

I have  often  thought  about  the  bil- 
lions spent  by  the  two  superpowers  for 
weapons  from  which  there  can  be  no 
survival.  When  I reflect  upon  this  and 
then  consider  that  we  are  spending  bil- 
lions more  to  sustain  the  arms  race,  I 
find  myself  deeply  distressed  and  wonder 
• whether  the  powers  of  the  world  have 
lost  their  senses. 

Yes,  I agree  that  we  must  be  able  to 
defend  our  Nation  from  attack.  I am 
sure  that  this  is  the  principal  reason  why 
we  are  moving  ahead  with  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile— ABM— system. 


But  when  I think  of  our  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  and  America’s  grave 
urban  problems — the  ghettos  and  the 
crime  and  the  underprivileged — I pray 
for  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  Just  think 
what  we  could  do  here  in  America  to 
achieve  tax  relief,  model  cities,  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  have  to  expend  time,  effort, 
and  a fantastic  amount  of  money  to 
engage  in  an  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  much  could  be  done  for  so 
many  if  we  were  able  to  divert  some  of 
the  resources  that  are  now  required  to 
sustain  the  arms  race. 

Take,  for  example,  just  one  item:  The 
cost  of  the  antl-ballistic-missile  system. 
Consider  what  America  could  do  with 
that  money  alone  at  home  if  we  did  not 
have  to  spend  it  in  the  arms  race. 

I ask,  therefore,  that  Congress  help 
build  the  foundation  for  meaningful  and 
effective  talks  at  Helsinki.  As  a first  and 
very  important  step,  I urge  expressions  of 
support  for  a mutual  moratorium  on 
arms  testing  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
agreement  with  proper  safeguards  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Such  action  would  be  an  Invitation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us  immediately 
in  moving  away  from  the  shadows  of  war 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  It  would 
also  be  a vivid  demonstration  of  our  good 
faith  at  the  conference  table  on  Novem- 
ber 17. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WAGGONNER’S 
EFFORTS  TO  SAVE  OUR  FRATER- 
NITIES AND  SORORITIES 


(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  appears  in  a fraternity  mag- 
azine, the  Shield,  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi— 
volume  89,  No.  4,  summer  1969,  pages 
253-262— which  goes  into  considerable 
detail  about  the  efforts  of  my  colleague, 
Representative  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  to 
protect  the  Nation’s  fraternities  and 
sororities  from  the  meddling  of  HEW  into 
their  membership  practices.  This  discus- 
sion of  what  has  transpired  in  recent 
months  is  well  worth  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  any  reader  who  feels  as  I do, 
that  it  is  high  time  to  put  whatever 
brakes  are  necessary  on  the  extralegal, 
sociological  meddling  of  this  Department. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I insert  this 
article  in  today’s  Record,  as  follows: 
Congress,  Federal  Aid  to  Education,  and 
Fraternity  Discrimination 
(By  Tom  Charles  Huston,  assistant  attorney 
general,  Phi'  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity) 

(Note. — This  is  an  analysis  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Waggoner  Amendment  and 
an  assessment  of  the  protection  it  provides 
for  the  fraternity  system  and.  for  universities, 
through  the  1965  Higher  Education  Act.) 

On  June  28,  1958,  President  John  E.  Horner 
of  Hanover  College  wrote  to  the  executive 
secretaries  of  national  fraternities  which  had 
chapters  on  his  campus  that  he  had  heen  re- 
quested by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  “to  file  with  the  agency  an  extensive 
questionnaire  relating  to  policies  in  the  civil 
rights  area/*  According  to  Dr.  Horner,  “the 
questionnaire  makes  specific  reference  to  the 


policies  of  fraternities  relating  to  the  admis- 
sion to  the  fraternities  of  Negro,  Jewish,  and 
non- Caucasian  students  in  principle?  How 
many  actually  have  Negro,  Jewish,  an  non- 
Caucasian  students  as  members? 

President  Horner  requested  the  national 
fraternities  to  provide  him  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  answer  these  questions. 

In  addition  “to  a complete  statement”  from 
them  on  these  matters,  he  asked  that  they 
send  him  a copy  of  their  constitution  for  use 
in  the  event  that  he  received  similar  in- 
quiries in  the  future.  . 

The  announcement  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  had  begun  an  investigation  into 
the  affairs  of  college  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties created  a stir  among  fraternity  leaders. 

On  July  12,  Louis  F.  Fetterly,  a California 
attorney  and  leader  in  national  interfrater- 
nity circles,  wrote  to  the  Commission  about 
its  activities.  He  asked  for  a copy  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  an  explanation  of  the  use  to 
which  the  information  elicited  would  be  put. 

A week  later  he  received  a reply  from  Cor- 
nelius P.  Cotter,  Assistant  Staff  Director  for 
Programs,  who  declared  that  “The  Commis- 
sion is  not  at  this  time  conducting  a study 
related  to  fraternities  or  their  admission 
policies.”  If  such  a questionnaire  is  being 
distributed  among  fraternities,  he  asserted, 
“it  comes  from  a source  other  than  this  Com- 
mission” Hdwever,  he  added,  “If  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a questionnaire  is 
being  distributed  and  represented  as  coming 
from  this  Commission,  we  should  appreciate 
your  help  in  securing  additional  information 
concerning  It.” 

On  August  12,  Mr.  Fetterly  wrote  Dr.  Cot- 
ter advising  him  that  the  letterheads,  return 
envelopes,  and  title  on  the  questionnaire  all 
indicated  they  came  from  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Mr.  Fetterly  reported  that  the  question- 
naire was  being  represented  as  part  of  a 
nationwide  survey,  and  the  covering  letter 
and  questionnaire  were  apparently  sent  by 
Mr.  Will  Erwin,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  the  Indiana 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

On  the  basis  of  this  new  information,  the 
Commission  ascertained  that  indeed  there 
was  a questionnaire.  It  had  been  developed 
by  the  Indiana  Advisory  Committee  in  co- 
operation with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  and,  “due  to  a mis- 
understanding,” had  been  mailed  without 
prior  clearance  by  the  Washington  staff  of 
the  Commission.  Mr.  Peter  M.  Sussman,  As- 
sistant Staff  Director  for  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, to  whom  the  ball  had  been  bounced 
by  Dr.  Cotter,  explained  that  since  this  ac- 
tion was  “contrary  to  established  Commis- 
sion procedures,”  he  had  requested  the  In- 
diana Advisory  Committee  to  suspend  any 
further  use  of  the  questionnaire.  He  went  on 
to  point  out  that  the  reference  in  the  letter 
accompanying  the  questionnaire  to  a “na- 
tionwide survey”  was  in  error:  “Neither  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
itself  nor  any  of  its  Advisory  Committees 
outside  the  State  of  Indiana  is  conducting 
such  a survey.” 

Less  than  two  months  later,  however,  fra- 
ternity chapter  presidents  at  campuses 
throughout  the  State  of  Utah  received  a 
letter  from  Adam  M.  Duncan,  Chairman  of 
the  Utah  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Mr.  Duncan  explained 
that  his  committee  had  been  “commissioned 
by  Congress  to  make  factual  findings  and 
recommendations”  on  problems  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  “function”  of  his  commit- 
tee, he  went  on,  was  to  serve  as  a “sounding 
board”  and  “clearing  house”  for  civil  rights 
problems. 

Mr.  Duncan  enclosed  a questionnaire  which 
he  requested  be  promptly  returned  ' in  the 
enclosed,  self-addressed  and  franked  enve- 
lope.” The  questionnaire  concerned  the 
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membership  practices  And  internal  opera- 
tions of  the  fraternity,1  It  requested  infor- 
mation on  whether  naembers  of  minority 
groups  were  accepted  as  members  by  the 
local  chapter  and,  if  not,  whether  this  was 
due  to  a prohibition  in  either  the  local  or 
national  governing  document.  It  also  re- 
quested that  copies  of  these  documents  be 
attached,  or  if  this  was  not  possible,  that  a 
place  be  indicated  where  the  Committee 
could  examine  them. 

This  intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  a private 
organization  by  a government  agency,  coming 
as  it  did  upon  the  heels  of  the  Indiana  case, 
aroused  protests  not  only  from  fraternity 
'leaders,  but  also  from  members  of i Congress. 
During  debate  on  the  proposed  Civil  Bights 
Act  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 0,  1964,  Congressman  Edward  E.  Willis 
of  Louisiana,  citing  these  incidents,  moved 
to  amend  the  bill  by  denying  to  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  “authorize  any  investi- 
gation or  study  of  the  membership  practices 
of  any  bona  fide  fraternal,  religious  or  civic 
organization  which  selects  its  membership.”  2 

Congressman  Emanuel  Cellar,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  £nd  floor 
manager  for  the  bill,  accepted  the  amend- 
ment.8 He  told  the  House  that  on  behalf  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  he  had  complained 
to  the  Commission  that  it  had  gorie  too  far 
and  exceeded  its  authority.  On  January  29, 
he  had  received  a letter  from  Howard  W.’ 
Rogerson,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  j Commis- 
sion, explaining  that  the  action  of  the  Utah 
Advisory  Committee  “was  a very  limited  in- 
quiry . . . into  the  racial  practices  of  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  located  at  the  State 
University.” 4 “The  Utah  committee,”  Mr. 
Rogerson  reported,  “was  not  interested  in 
the  practices  of  fraternities  of  sorbrtties  at 
private  colleges.  Nor  was  the  committee  in- 
terested in  the  practices  of  adult  fraternal 
organizations,  such  as  the  Masons,  which 
are  unconnected  with  public  institutions  of 
higher  education.”®  The  Commission  was 
not,  however,  planning  to  pursue  “pven  the 
limited  Utah  inquiry  into  the  racial  practices 
and  sororities  at  the  State  university.”  a 
Mr.  Rogerson  enclosed  with  his  ] letter  a 
memorandum  outlining  the  legal  basis  for 
the  Inquiry  which  the  Utah  committee  made. 
The  final  paragraph  of  this  mem Orand unti 
stated ! 

“We  do  not  recommend  that  the  Commis- 
sion add  a survey  of  practices  at  the  State 
universities  to  its  present  program,  biut  all  of 
the  factors  discussed  above  indicate  hot  only 
that  there  was  a legal  base  for  the  Utih  ques- 
tdonnaire,  but  that  the  Commission  would 
have  ample  authority  to  inquire  further  into 
; this  matter  if  it  chose  to  do  so.”  7 j j , 

Congressman  Celler  was  nht  satisfied  by 
j ^-r*  Rogerson ’s  letter  and,  apparently,  not 
| impressed  by  the  reasoning  of  the  legil  mem- 
! orandum.8  He  contacted  Mr.  Rogerson:  and  re- 
quested a specific  answer  to  the  question  of 
i whether  the  Commission  intended  tol  pursue 
| this  sort  of  inquiry  further.  Mr.  Rogetson  re- 
| plied  in  a letter  dated  January  30,  that  the 
| Commission  did  not  have,  any  plans  tjo  do  so. 

that  the  Utah  committed  had  no 
authority  to  take  any  action  if  the  question- 
naires were  not  answered,  and  it  did  riot  plan 
to  seek  further  information  from  fraternities 
and  sororities.  He  concluded  with  VhJ  assur- 
ance that  no  other  questionnaires  weiie  being 
sent  by  any  of  the  Commi.  icon’s  Advisory 
za^m^68  frat,emitles  or  social  Organ  i- 

Aware  that  similar  assurance  had  bieh  fol- 
jlowed  by  more  questionnaires,  Congrksman 
Celler  advised  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  it  was  essential  to  get  -'embedded  in  the 
statute,  not  correspondence  or  promises  but 
prohibitions  against  some  of 
wh-ioh  have  been  coaiplained 
to  th€  Civil  Rights  Oom- 
mtoslon  l°  He  ftW  the  Willis  Amendment  ac- 


! Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


oompUshed  this  purpose  and  he  whs  happy  to 
accept  it. 

Congressman  Meader  of  Michigan,  however, 
had  doubts  that  the  Willis  proposal  was  ex- 
plicit enough.  He  offered  a substitute  amend- 
ment which  read  that  “nothing  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  sliali  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  Commission,  its  Advisory  Committees, 
or  any  person  under  its  supervision  or  con- 
trol to  inquire  into  or  investigate  any  mem- 
bership practices  or  internal  operations  of  any 
fraternal  organization,  any  college  or  uni- 
versity fraternity  or  sorority,  any  private 
club,  any  religious  organization,  or  any  other 
private  organization.” 11 

Congressman  Meader  argued  that  the 
Commission  believed,  as  expressed  in  the 
legal  memorandum  sent  to  Congressman 
Celler,  that  it  had  every  right  to  conduct 
inquiries  into  discriminatory  membership 
practices  by  primte  associations,  and  to  pre- 
clude such  activity  it  was  necessary  to  spell 
out  in  the  most  precise  terms  the  limitations 
which  Congress  wished  to  place  upon  the 
Commission  in  this  area.13  Congressman 
Roosevelt  of  California  raised  a question  re- 
garding the  definition  of  "private  organiza- 
tions.” 18  This  phrase  had  not  been  included 
in  the  original  Willis  proposal,  and  Roosevelt 
feared  that  it  would  be  construed  so  broadly 
as  to  limit  the  j>ower  of  the  Commission  to 
investigate  discrimination  in  labor  unions, 
corporations,  arid  other  organizations  not 
generally  include  in  the  concept  of  volun- 
tary associations  14  On  the  basis  of  this  objec- 
tion, Congressman  Meader  agreed  to  the 
deletion  of  the  plirase.15 

Congressman  Meader  had  also  added  an- 
other dimension  to  the  Willis  proposal  by 
including  the  phrase  “internal  operations” 
in  his  amendment.  Not  only  would  the  Com- 
mission be  prohibited  from  investigating  into 
membership  practices  of  private  groups,  but 
also  would  be  prescribed  from  conducting  an 
inquiry  into  their  “internal  operations.” 
Congressman  Celler  was  worried  that  this 
inclusion  would  unduly  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Commission.™  It  was  one  thing,  he 
argued,  to  investigate  membership  practices, 
but  quite  another  to  look  into  internal  oper- 
ations. The  latter,  he  reasoned,  might  be  of 
legitimate  interest  to  the  Commission  where 
they  involved  the  denial  of  rights  granted  to 
members  of  minority  groups  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Congressman 
Meader  was  asked  what  he  had  in  mind  when 
he  referred  to  “internal  Operations.”'  “I  will 
tell  you  what  ‘internal  operations’  was  in- 
tended  to  get  at,”  he  answered.  “The  Masonic 
Order,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  many  fra- 
ternal organizations  like  the  Eagles,  Elks,  or 
secret  clubs.  It  is  not  only  their  membership 
practices  which  should  be  protected  but  all 
of  their  internal  operations.17 

“Would  you,”  asked  Meader  of  Congress- 
man Celler,  “permit  a Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  demand  a document  of  the  ritual  of 
a secret  society  cr  fraternity  or  sorority  or 
Masonic  order?”  « “No,”  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Chairman  replied.18 

Congressman  Roman  Pucinskl  of  Illinois 
introduced  a subject  into  the  debate  which 
wouid  be  hotly  debated  in  the_Senate  a year 
later.  He  objected  to  the  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  fraternities  and  sororities, 
k^Sral  part  of  a State  university 
which  received  federal  financial  assistance, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  end  therefore  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  authorized  to  investigate  their 
membership  practices.  “I  know  from  my  own 
experience  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor*”  he  tolcl  the  House,  “that  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  is  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
tributor to  many  of  these  universities  and 
colleges.  But  we  say  under  this  amendment 
that  while  the  Federal  Government  can 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  these  institu- 
thf  Civil  Rights  Commission  cannot 
investigate  discrimination  in  these  fraterni- 
ties. 31 

Congressman  Celler  replied  that  “In  the 


first  place,- sororities  sad  fraternities  are  not 
supported  by  the  Government.  They  receive 
no  loans  or  funds  directly  from  the  Govern- 
ment.'  a Puclnskl  agreed  with  the  thrust 
of  this  argument,  but  maintained  that 
being  on  the  campus  of  the  university  bene- 
fiting from  these  taxes,  they  are  a part  of 
the  university  and  Indirectly  benefit  from 
Federal  assistance.” » Congressman  Celler 
countered  with  the  simple  assertion  that  "I 
do  not  believe  that  is  correct,”"  and  the 

amendmente-ded  t0  •***  the  SUbstltute 
When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
W J?y  Pres|dent  Johnson,  it  con- 

videddthat-Mead0r  which  pro_ 

“Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Commission, 
its  Advisory  Committees,  or  any  person  un- 
der its  supervision  or  control  to  inquire  into 
y me*hkership  practices  or 
1 °Peratl°n3  of  any  fraternal  orga- 
nization, any  college  or  university  fraternity 

organization," Y privat*  clllb  ~ 

^de  U expHciUy  clear  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  could  not  under 
!^,?olor  °r  pe<J«al  law  Investigate  the  ac- 
tivities of  campus  fraternities.  The  private 
acts  of  discrimination  by  voluntary  student 
groups  were  beyond  the  realm  of  Federal  con- 

?™°f'  ®*  ,least-  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
Commission  s concern. 

Congreffi,  in  various  Titles  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  empowered  specific  Federal  agen- 
cies to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the  fields 
of  education,37  employment,38  voting,**  and 

T-mIiCTrTGWmms?^tlons’iW  A k6y  Pr°vision  was 
Title  VI,  sec.  601,  which  declared  that  “No 
person  m the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  be 
?°m  Participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance”31  This  policy 
clearly  applied  in  the  area  of  education  where 
millions  of  Federal  dollars  were  being  ex- 
pended annually  in  aid  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, both  public  and  private.  The  imple- 
mentation of  Section  601  of  Title  VI  was  to 
be  effectuated  through  the  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations  by  the  Federal  departments  em- 

eXten?  FederaI  Uncial  assist- 
ance.32 These  regulations  were  to  be  “of  gen- 
eral applicability” 33  and  “consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  is  taken  ” « 
On  December  31,  1964,  Francis  Keppel,  U.S 
Commissioner  of  Education,  sent  a memo- 
*he  Pr®sidents  of  all  institutions 
ln  th€  TJnlted  States  ad- 
vising them  that  the  regulation  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
authorized  under  Section  602  of  Title  VT  had 
been  approved  by  the  President  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  to  become  effective 
on  January  3,  1965  Each  college  or  univer- 
sity which  received  Federal  funds  was  re- 
quired under  Section  80.4  of  the  Department 
Regulation  to  file  an  Assurance  of  Compli- 
ance with  the  non-discrimination  reauire- 
VI.  Unless  the  Assurance 
(HEW  Form  No.  441)  was  filed  with  the  De- 
partment,  the  institution  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Keppel  enclosed  with  hds  memorandum 
an  Explanation  of  HEW  Form  No.  441,  which 
presented  examples  of  the  type  of  discrim- 
inatory practices  which  were  prohibited 
under  the  Department  Regulation.88  Of  in- 
terest to  educators  were  questions  8 and  9 
which  explained  the  effect  of  the  Assurance 
of  Compliance  upon  their  administrative 
practices:  „ 

“8.  What  effect  will  the  regulation  have 
on  a college  or  university's  admission  prac- 
tices or  other  practices  related  to  the  treat- 
ment of  students? 

“A.  An  institution  of  higher  education 
which  applies  for  any  Federal  financial  as- 
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ment.  The  present  administration  policy 
is  totally  inadequate.  It  rests  upon  the 
concept  of  an  election  to  be  conducted 
and  essentially  controlled  by  the  Saigon 
militarist  regime  while  huge  numbers  of 
American  troops  remain  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  VC  and  the  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment quite  obviously  will  not  accept  a 
rigged  election  of  that  sort.  Indeed,  they 
may  not  accept  any  settlement  to  which 
the  present  Thieu-Ky  militarist  regime 
is  a party. 

The  President  has  never  really  faced 
up  to  this  issue.  His  statements  about  not 
"imposing”  a government  in  South 
Vietnam  miss  the  point  entirely.  In  fact, 
the  administration  is  imposing  the 
Thieu-Ky  militarist  regime  on  South 
Vietnam  every  day  of  the  year.  Were  we 
to  withdraw  only  our  financial  support 
from  that  dictatorship  and  the  huge 
subsidy  to  meet  the  payroll  of  its  troops, 
the  Saigon  Government  would  fall 
within  a month.  Thieu  and  Ky  would 
then  be  forced  to  flee  and  rendezvous 
with  their  unlisted  bank  accounts  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Switzerland. 

The  fact  Is  that  while  professing  a de- 
sire for  peace,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  create  political  conditions  in 
Vietnam  under  which  peace  is  possible. 
The  desire  of  those  Saigon  militarist 
leaders  to  remain  in  power  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  President  Nixon’s  state- 
ment that  "What  is  important  is  what 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want.” 
These  incompatible  policies  hold  out  the 
prospect  not  of  peace  but  of  a prolonged 
military  occupation  which  will  continue 
indefinitely  to  drain  American  treasure 
and  lives. 

President  Nixon  and  all  responsible 
Americans  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  possible.  Walter  Lippmann 
has  stated  that  we  are  fighting  a major 
war  in  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  save 
face.  It  is  true  just  as  the  Chinese  sage 
Confucius  said  many  centuries  ago: 

A man  who  makes  a mistake  and  does  not 
correct  it,  makes  another  mistake. 


no  importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Very  definitely,  we  should  bring  home 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  ship  and  plane, 
in  the  same  manner  our  Armed  Forces 
were  sent,  the  more  than  500,000  Amer- 
icans in  our  Armed  Forces  now  in  South 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
call  on -the  North  Vietnamese  to  with- 
draw without  delay  all  of  their  forces 
now  in  South  Vietnam.  This  total  ac- 
cording to  former  Ambassador  Averell 
Harnman,  a truly  great  American  and 
our  most  skilled  and  experienced  nego- 
tiator, is  estimated  to  number  not  more 
than  40,000. 

I am  hopeful  that  President  Nixon  will 
accelerate  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  He  should 
respond  to  the  overwhelming  will  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  and  immediately 
withdraw  all  of  our  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Pearson  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered*  M ___  — 
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the  feeling  that  the  United  States  is  sup- 
porting the  present  regime. 

The  people  of  Greece  should  know  that 
there  are  many  in  this  Chamber,  many 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
millions  of  Americans  who  deplore  the 
present  situation  in  Greece.  We  are  not 
only  saddened  by  the  apparent  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Government  to  move 
toward  the  restoration  of  democracy,  in 
the  land  in  which  democracy  was  born 
but  outraged  by  the  violent  methods 
being  used  by  the  regime  toward  those 
who  question  its  principles  and  practices. 

There  is,  of  course,  little  that  we  can 
do  to  help  the  Greek  people,  for  the  char- 
acter of  their  regime  is,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, their  own  internal  affair.  But  there 
is  something  that  we  can  do  not  to  help 
the  military  dictatorship.  To  this  end, 
I have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  which  would  curtail  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece  by  insuring  that  no 
additional  aid  is  programed  until  the 
Congress  so  approves.  I shall  do  all  that 
I can  and  have  that  proposed  amend- 
ment enacted  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


NOMINATION  OF  CLEMENT  F 
HAYNSWORTH,  JR.,  TO  BE  AN 
ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ENTRY  OF 
GREECE  INTO  WORLD  WAR  II 


The  same  is  certainly  true  regarding 
nations. 

It  is  now  evident  to  practically  all 
Americans  that  we  do  not  have  any 
mandate  from  Almighty  God  to  police 
the  world.  There  is  a general  realization 
that  we  never  should  have  supported  the 
French  from  1946  to  their  defeat  at 
Dienbienphu  in  1954  in  their  attempt  to 
reestablish  their  lush  Indochinese  colo- 
nial empire. 

Then,  it  was  a tragic  mistake  that 
we  went  into  Vietnam  with  our  Armed 
Forces  and  our  tremendous  air  power 
and  napalm  bombed  so  many  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets  in  South  Vietnam  to 
save  them.”  We  are  compounding  that 
mistake  the  longer  our  Armed  Forces 
remain  there. 

Moratorium  day,  October  15,  was  the 
greatest  peaceful  mass  demonstration 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic.  Amer- 
icans paraded  with  dignity  or  remained 
away  from  work  to  show  to  administra- 
tion leaders  that  Americans  want  the 
war  to  end  without  delay — that  Amer- 
icans demand  a halt  to  the  loss  of  price- 
less  lives  of  recent  high  school  graduates 
and  the  flower  of  the  young  manhood  of 
America  in  a faraway  little  country  of 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  Oc- 
tober 28,  marks  the  29th  anniversary  of 
the  entry  of  Greece  into  World  War  II. 
It  is  an  important  holiday  in  Greece  for 
it  marks  the  turning  point  in  that  coun- 
try’s struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

On  October  28,  1940,  the  Greek  people 
began  a decade  of  fighting  and  sacrifice, 
marked  by  both  triumph  and  tragedy, 
which  encompassed  some  of  Greece’s 
most  desperate  moments  and  some  of  its 
finest  hours.  Those  of  us  who  care  about 
the  ideals  for  which  the  Greeks  fought, 
and  who  care  about  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  that  country,  find  it  difficult  to 
celebrate  today,  because  of  the  fact  that 
Greece  is  in  the  hands  of  a military  re- 
gime which  has  made  a mockery  of  the 
victories  won  by  Greece  during  that  tur- 
bulent 10 -year  period. 

I have  spoken  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  recent  months  on  this 
subject.  I do  not  intend  to  repeat  or  re- 
capitulate these  comments  today.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  regime  continues  to  be 
repressive.  The  Greek  people  do  not  en- 
joy the  civil  liberties  which  are  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  a de- 
mocracy. Reports  of  torture  by  reliable 
observers  continue,  despite  official  de- 
nials. In  fact,  the  regime  has  been  cen- 
sored by  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  for  violating  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human  Rights  and 
a subcommission  on  human  rights  of  the 
Council  will  present  a report  on  this  sub- 
ject in  December.  Finally,  there  are  per- 
sistent reports  of  a growing  anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment  in  the  country  based  on 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth,  Jr.,  for  the  position  of  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
18th  of  August  of  this  year,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  particularly  those 
Members  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  have  been  flooded  with 
comments  from  their  constituents,  special 
interest  groups,  labor  organizations,  and 
from  many  of  their  colleagues,  concern- 
ing this  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  heard  of  the  "Darlington  case” 
and  the  “Brunswick  case.”  The  facts  of 
those  cases  and  the  judge’s  role  in  them 
have  been  repeated  many  times  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  any  objective 
study  of  them  can,  in  my  opinion,  only 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  charges 
made  are  in  fact  not  substantiated  by 
any  evidence  before  the  committee  or  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

From  my  examination  of  the  testimony 
presented  at  the  hearings  on  Judge 
Haynsworth's  confirmation,  the  commit- 
tee was  primarily  interested  in  deter- 
mining whether  three  basic  criteria  had 
been  met  by  this  nominee.  First,  is  Judge 
Haynsworth  a person  of  great  integrity ; 
second,  has  Judge  Haynsworth  demon- 
strated judicial  temperament;  and  third, 
does  Judge  Haynsworth  possess  a high 
level  of  professional  ability. 

Using  these  basic  criteria  as  guidelines 
upon  which  one  should  base  his  opinion 
in  considering  the  nomination,  I have 
found  ample  evidence  that  the  nomi- 
nee qualifies  with  flying  colors. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  made  disclos- 
ures of  his  financial  holdings  in  more 
detail  than  is  required  by  any  Member  of 
this  body  and  in  much  greater  detail 
than  most  members  of  the  judiciary  who 
have  previously  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 
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Many  members  of  the  legal  profession 
whb  have  conducted  cases  ft  fore  Judlge 
Haynsworth  as  well  as  the  organized  bar, 
in  the  form  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, have  expressed  confidence  in 
his  ability  as  a judge  to  render  a fair  and 
just  decision  in  any  case  appearing  be- 
fore him.  -r  , , I : 

I would  also  like  to  point  out  that  majny 
,of  those  expressing  that  view  had,  j in 
fact,  lost  cases  in  the  judge’seourt.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  they  stW  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  the  decisions  were  rendered 
fairly,  using  the  cases  decided  in  the  past 
and  the  evidence  which  had  been  pre- 
sented 

Mr.  President,  there  is  need  for  seribus 
concern  over  the  impact  of  this  contra- 
veijsy  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I can  find  no  reason  to  oppose  a person 
solely  because  his  philosophy  is  contrary 
to  my  own.  X can  find  nothing  which  indi- 
cates that  the  judge  has  committed,  an 
unethical  practice.  Judge  Haynswcjrth 
has  been  a distinguished  circuit  judge, 
an & I believe  he  will  be  aft  outstanding 
addition  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.’ 

Mr.  President,  a major  confrontation 
over  the  nomination  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth to  the  Supreme  Court  is  coming  up 
oil  the  Senate  floor  in  the  near  future. 
The  public's  interest  in  the  Court,  and 
the  intense  press  coverage  of  the  nomi- 
nation hearings,  and  attaqfes  against  the 
nominee  insure  that  the  Nation  will  be 
watching  closely  as  the  Senate  votes  on 
this  nomination. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
h4  stands  behind  Judge  Hayns worth’s 
nomination.  After  reviewing  all  of  the 
attacks  made  against  the  nominee  on  his 
ciVil  rights  record,  his  labor  record,  and 
o iji  his  integrity,  the  President  reaffirmed 
his  confidence  in  Judge  Haynsworth:  His 
letter  of  October  3,  1969,  to  the  minority 
leader  states: 

' | In  order  that  there  be  no  insyundersthlid- 
irjg  on  the  part  of  anyone,  Spend  this  letter 
to  confirm  that  I steadfastly  support  this 
nomination  and  earnestly  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee!  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  with  dispatch  to 
approve  the  nomination. 


It  is  equally  clear  that  those  who  op- 
pose the  nomination  are  not  ready  to 
relent.  The  machinery  to  block  confirma- 
tion has  been  set  in  motion  and  it  is 
questionable  if  the  atiifck  could  be 
stopped  now  even  by  those  who  started  it. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  j that 
a great  deal  of  balance  has  been  added 

Sthe  whole  discussion  in  the  Senate  by 
e efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
ftrom  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  thousands  of  labor  union 
dnd  union  members  and  thousands  of 
Supporters  of  civil  rights  are  writing  and 
telegraphing  their  opposition  to  their 
Senators.  Most  of  these  communications 
reflect  an  understanding  of,  or  exposure 
to,  only  one  side  of  the  issue.  They]  rep- 
resent the  product  of  the  massive  effort 
that  was  begun  several  weeks  ago  when 
the  entire  story  had  not  been  presented. 
We  are  confronted,  now,  by  thousands  of 
people  and  organizations  who  have  pub- 
licly committed  themselves  to  fight  the 
Haynsworth  nomination,  right  or  Wrong. 

There  is  another  dimension  to  the 
‘stop  Haynsworth”  effort:  The  outright 


lobbying  of  Senators  by  private  interest 
groups.  Lobbying  is  neither  illegal  or  im- 
moral. Private  groups  are  entitled  to  their 
opinions  on  Supreme  Court  nominees  as 
they  are  on  any  other  subject.  But,  in 
the  case  of  Court  nominees,  the  Senate 
has  a duty,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
consider  their  integrity,  capability,  and 
experience,  and  if  they  approve  the  nom- 
inee on  this  basis,  to  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nomination.  I question  what  new 
insight  into  these  issues  will^jsmtde^ 
by  a powerful  lobbyiijg^Wft: 

Mr.  Pfesider&r  m.s  lobbying  effort  is 
discussed  irystSme  detail  in  a Washington 
Post  artiefe  of  October  16,  1969,  and  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
primed  in  the  Record. 

nere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wte  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record- 
as  \ollows : 

£IO  Rates  Haynsworth  for  "Special" 
Fkjht 

(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Sen.  TlJfcmas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  received 
a telepnon#scali  a few  days  ago  from  an  old 
friend,  Jay  ftvestone,  director  of  interna- 
tional affairs  for  the  AFLCIO. 

The  two  men  usually  discuss  thetr  common 
interest  in  fightfttg  communism,  but  this 
recent  conversation^ -as  different.  Loves  tone 
was  trying  to  get  a commitment  from  Dodd, 
that  he  would  votFv  against  confirming 
Clement  F.  Haynswoi-tnNJr.  as  an  associate 
justice  of  the  U.S.  Suprefne  Court. 

“We  don’t  usually  use  Jay  on  something 
like  this,"  an  AFL— CIO  stafTS^nan  said  this 
week.  “But  the  Haynsworth  ca^e  is  special.” 

The  special  nature  of  the  Haynsworth  case 
that  it  represents  the  first  occlusion  since 
1930  that  the  labor  federation  ha^  actively 
opposed  a Supreme  court  nomination. 

That  nominee  was  John  J.  Parker  North 
Carolina,  the  last  ouurt  appointee  \o  lose 
a Senate  confirmation  vote. 

As  one  of  the  10  Democrats  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Dodd  warranted  special  attention  in  the  yiew 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  He  voted  to  send  the  Haftns- 
worth  nomination  to  the  Senate  floor,  but 
may  vote  against  confirmation. 

Another  Democratic  member  of  the  cofai- 
mittee.  Sen.  Joseph  D,  Tydings  of  Maryland, 
had  an  unusual  visit  from  A1  Barkan,  direct  or 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Politi<  al 
Education  before  voting  “no"  on  the  nomir  a- 
tion. 

Sen  Hugh  D.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  who  is 
uncommitted  on  the  nomination,  has 
pressured  to  vote  “no”  by  the  only  Re] 
can  in  the  AFL-CIO  hierarchy, 

Mlntcn,  of  Philadelphia,  president 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Association,  smd 


United  Steelworkers,  biggest  ufikya  in  his 
state.  _ 

Haynsworth  has  become  the  biggest  single 
issue  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  this  s/mlcn  of  Con- 
gress and  represents  the  toft  serious  break 
between  the  federatitmx  and  the  nine- 
tt)nn  tvhs-old  Nixon  a dpa'mi s tr a tion . 

pK.1  req^fflral n st  Haynsworth  has 
also  renewed  the  alliance  between  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  h^ajor  civil  right  organizations  at 
a time  when  local  unions  and  minority 
groups  are  battling  in  several  cities. 

“This  has  already  become  part  of  the  1970 
congressional  elections,"  one  union  source 
said. 

When  Haynsworth ’s  name  first  came 
through  the  Washington  rumor  mill,  Tom 
Harris,. the  AFL-CIO  associate  general  coun- 
sel, and  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  legislative  direc- 
tor, met  with  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  well-known 
Washington  lawyer  representing  several  civil 
rights  groups. 

They  alerted  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  and  Clarence  Mitchell  of 


Baltimore,  top  lobbyist  for  the  NAACP  and 
other  civil  rights  organizations. 

The  AFL-CIO  had  a file  on  Haynsworth 
because  of  his  involvement  in  the  long, 
tangled  legal  case  involving  the  Darlington 
Manufacturing  Go.  and  Textile  Workers 
Union,  his  participation  In  Carolina  Vend-a- 
Matic  Oo.  and  his  civfl  rights  record  as  a 
judge  on  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals. 

Harris  telephoned  Daniel  J.  Moynihan, 
urban  affairs  specialist  on  the  White  House 
staff  who  was  with  the  President  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  J err  Is  Leonard,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  on  Aug.  15  and  warned  them 
“bf - what  the  AFL-CIO,  considered  Hayns- 
wortmaL  anti-labor  afid  afiti -civil  rights 
record  as  well  as  issues  involving  his  ethical 
conduct  while  on  the  bench. 

In  addition,  Meany  sent  a telegram  directly 
to  the  Presided  raising  the  same  issues. 

“The  President  didn’t  reply,  he  didn’t  reply 
at  all,"  Meany  said  recently.  "His  reply  came 
a few  days  later  when  he  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge  Haynsworth." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
clear,  in  view  of  the  President's  position 
and  the  organized  opposition,  that  there 
will  be  a major  confrontation  on  the 
Senate  floor  over  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Haynsworth. 

The  question  has  been  raised  from 
several  sources  that  profess  only  an  abid- 
ing concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Supreme  Court : ‘‘Why  does  not  the 
President  withdraw  the  nomination  and 
avoid  the  bloody  confirmation  fight?” 

Mr.  President,  there  is  need  for  serious 
concern  over  the  intact  of  this  fight  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  The  image  of  the 
Court  has  been  tarnished  recently  by 
the  resignation,  under  fire,  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Justice  whom  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
supposed  to  replace.  We  need  to  be  great- 
ly concerned  by  the  public’s  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  impartiality  of  this  Court. 

Concern  for  the  Court,  however,  does 
not  dictate  the  withdrawal  of  Judge 
Haynsworth’s  name  by  the  President. 
Instead,  it  counsels  those  who  attack 
Judge  Haynsworth  recklessly  to  consider 
and  decide  whether  their  pique  over  the 
choice  of  a man  of  his  philosophy  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  lasting  damage  they 
may  inflict  on  the  Court. 

The  demands  for  withdrawal  of  Judge 
Haynsworth 's  name  seem  to  rest  ©n  an 
argument  that  goes  like  this:  While 
Judge  Haynsworth  has  not  done  any- 
thing wrong,  or  anything  that  would  dis- 
qualify him,  he  is  an  undistinguished 
choice  and  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Court  if  another  man  were  nominated. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  part  ol  that 
argument  with  which  I can  agree  Is  that 
he  has  done  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
that  would  disqualify  him.  Thereafter, 
my  disagreement  with  those  who  make 
the  argument  is  complete. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  a distin- 
guished circuit  court  judge  and  it  has 
been  predicted  that  he  will  be  an  out- 
standing addition  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  public  has  shown  little  under- 
standing of  the  qualities  which  fit  Judge 
Haynsworth  for  his  position.  I think 
these  qualities  should  be  reviewed,  be- 
cause too  many  people  are  operating  un- 
der serious  misapprehension. 

The  nomination  by  President  Nixon 
of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  does 
not  result  in  the  Senate  considering  “just 
another  Federal  judge”;  but  rather  an 
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There  are  now  In  effect  laws  that  provide 
for  imposing  a prohibition  on  individual 
business  firms  against  repeating  a mailing  to 
one  who  has  objected  to  the  post  office,  upon 
the  receipt  of  what  he  considers  objection- 
able material.  This  has  only  limited  effect 
upon  the  pornographers.  They  can  still  make 
the  first  mailing  with  impunity.  And  further- 
more, each  separate  filth  peddler  can  make  a 
first  mailing  to  the  same  household, 

H.R,  6186  details  what  would  be  considered 
pornographic  and  to  be  unlawful  if  sent  to 
the  home  in  which  there  is  a minor.  The 
broad  interpretation  of  the  word  “knowingly” 
in  the  proposal  would  make  it  financially 
uneconomical  for  these  depraved  distributors 
to  broadcast  their  filth  on  a mass  basis.  They 
would  have  to  consider  that  any  home  could 
have  minors  present,  and  before  making  the 
first  mailing,  would  have  to  determine  in 
advance  that  such  a condition  did  not  exist. 

I believe  this  would  effectively  stop  this 
obnoxious  practice  without  being  subjected 
to  the  charge  of  censorship.  I hope  that  the 
legislation  can  be  approved  by  your  commit- 
tee at  an  early  date. 


A REPORT  ON  THE  PRESENT 
GREEK  SITUATION 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  from  Greece  shows 
a rising  tide  of  protests  against  the  mil- 
itary dictatorship  there.  Unfortunately, 
the  same  news  shows  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  be  linked  with  that 
dictatorship,  resulting  in  a rising  tide 
of  anti-American  feeling. 

The  current  of  events  in  Greece  was  re- 
cently studied  by  N.  A.  Stavrou,  a pro- 
fessor at  Howard  University.  He  has  been 
kind  enough  to  provide  me  with  a copy 
of  his  excellent  report,  one  that  details 
fully  what  is  happening  in  Greece. 

In  insert  this  documented  and  first- 
hand study  into  this  Record  : 

A Report  on  the  Present  Greek  Situation 
(By  Prof.  N.  A.  Stavrou) 

The  present  report  is  based  on  facts  as- 
sembled during  a research  trip  to  Greece 
which  lasted  from  August  1 to  September 
13,  1969.  This  trip  was  made  possible  by  a 
Research  Grant  given  by  the  Social  Science 
Division  of  Howard  University  and  had  as  its 
primary  objective  the  study  of  Protest 
Groups  and  their  formation,  A specific  re- 
search plan  had  been  worked  out  prior  to 
my  departure  from  the  States.  However,  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  Greece  I discovered  that 
scientific  research  was  impossible  under  a 
regime  of  marital  law.  I was  given  warnings 
by  many  people  not  to  proceed  with  the  idea 
of  conducting  a survey  of  public  opinion  by 
submitting  questions  to  ordinary  people, 
because  they  told  me,  “You  don’t  know  to 
whom  you  are  talking.”  Consequently,  I had 
to  revise  my  research  methodology  in  several 
ways.  Systematic  sampling  of  opinions  had 
to  be  substituted  by  selective  gauging  of 
reactions  to  questions  purposely  made  to 
provoke.  To  support  such  responses  I sought 
to  examine  the  behaviors  of  groups  of  dis- 
contented persons.  I thought  I would  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  happening 
in  Greece  if  I concentrated  on  five  sources 
of  information:  a)  former  political  leaders 
now  in  active  opposition;  b)  former  high 
ranking  military  officers  as  well  as  officers 
in  active  duty  when  this  was  possible;  c) 
former  elected  officials  of  small  towns  or 


private  associations;  d)  plain  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  whose  confidence  I had  to 
cultivate  before  they  could  talk  as  they 
felt,  and  e)  the  government’s  position  which 
could  easily  be  sampled  from  the  censored 
press,  or  personal  interviews  when  possible. 

Some  of  the  political  leaders  and  personal- 
ities with  whom  I had  extensive  discussions 
on  the  subject  matter  of  my  study  and  the 
current  Greek  political  situation  are: 

Hon.  Panayotis  Kanellopoulos,  Former 
Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Defense  and  Lead 
er  of  the  E.R.E.  Party. 

Hon.  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos,  Former 
Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Economic  Coor- 
dination, Foreign  Affairs,  and  leader  of  Li- 
beral Party  founded  after  his  break  with  the 
Center  Union  (FDK) , 

Hon.  Evangelos  Averoff-Tosltzas,  Former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (ERE) . 

Hon.  Ioannis  Zigdis,  Former  Minister  of 
Industry  ( Center  Union ) . 

Hon.  Emmanuel  Kothris,  Former  Minister 
of  Commerce,  Deputy  of  Center  Union, 

Hon.  Ioannis  M.  Tsouderos,  Former  Dep- 
uty of  Center  Union. 

Hon.  Spyros  Markezinis,  Former  Minister 
of  Economic  Coordination  and  Leader  of  the 
Progressive  Party. 

Hon.  Constantinos  N.  Rallis,  Former  Dep- 
uty and  Minister  of  Information. 

Hon.  George  Mavros,  Former  Minister  of 
Defense  and  Interior,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Greece,  presently  considered  as  the  leader 
of  the  Center  Union. 

Hon.  George  Rallis,  Former  Minister  of 
Interior  (ERE) . 

Hon.  Harris  Rentis,  Former  Deputy  of  Cen- 
ter Union,  Minister. 

Hon.  Ioannis  Varvitslotis,  Former  Deputv 
of  ERE.  1 

Lt.  Gen.  Theodores  Griropoulos,  Former 
Chief  of  Defense  Staff,  Chief  of  the  Armv 
author  (Retired) . 

Lt.  General  Petros  Nikolopoulos,  Former 
Chief  of  the  C.I.A.  of  Greece,  Former  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ioannis  Sorokos,  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (1969),  Ambassador  Ap- 
pointee to  London.  ^ 

Gen.  Alexandros  Hatzipetros,  Chief  of 
C.I.A.  of  Greece.* 

Lt.  Col.  L.  Mavraganas,  C.I.A.  of  Greece 
Gen.  George  Thomopoulos,  Chief  of  G D 
E.A  (General  Directorate  of  National  Secu- 
rity) . 

With  General  Sorokos  I had  a rather  ex- 
tensive and  probing  (on  both  sides)  conver- 
sation. while  with  the  latter  three  individu- 
als I discussed  no  substantive  matters.  From 
Gen  Hatzipetros  I requested  Information  on 
Front  Organizations  functioning  in  Greece 
between  1955-1967.  He  introduced  me  to  Lt. 
Col.  Mavraganas,  who  was  ordered  by  the 
General  to  assemble  unclassified  information 

A^ailab  6 in  the  A^ency  and  give  it  to  me. 

At  the  same  time,  Gen.  Hatzipetros  said  that 
most  of  such  information  is  kept  by 
G-D.E.A.,  where  he  introduced  me  to  Gen. 
Thomopoulos.  Lt.  Col.  Mavraganas,  after  r 
told  him  what  I was  looking  for,  promised  to 
send^all  information  available  and  unclassi- 
fied “as  soon  as  the  Colonel  who  specializes 
in  such  matters  returns  from  his  leave  ” Gen 
Thomopoulos  requested  a specific  list  of 
types  of  information  and  I submitted  one  to 
him.  He,  too,  promised  to  mail  available  in- 
formation as  soon  as  it  could  be  assembled 
So  far,  I have  received  no  material  requested 
from  either  agency. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sonalities, I have  met  a number  of  formerly 
high-ranking  officials,  local  leaders  Union 
personalities  newspapermen  and  ’ former 
Ministers  who  wish  anonymity  Through 
newspapermen  and  friends,  I have  tried  to 
get  some  information  on  the  role  and  fate 
of  the  45  generals  who  have  been  arrested 
and  kept  under  solitary  confinement  in  a 

* Introduced  to  him  by  Gen.  Sorokos. 


hotel  outside  of  Athens.  One  high-ranking 
officer  whom  I was  able  to  meet  in  his  place 
of  exile  talked  with  me  “freely”  after  I told 
him  who  informed  me  of  his  whereabouts. 
The  only  place  where  I found  suitable  for 
an  exchange  of  views  with  the  gentleman 
was  by  the  sea,  where  we  could  swim  and 
talk  without  being  followed  by  his  guard,  a 
plain  clothesman,  never  more  than  10  feet 
away.  The  number  of  swimmers  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  guard  to  see  anything  unusual 
going  on  between  the  General  and  another 
swimmer  who  could  not  be  Identified  as  a 
foreigner  in  the  water.  The  gentleman  not 
only  talked  to  me  under  such  circumstances, 
but  he  was  also  kind  enough  to  write  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  issues  of  Anti-Ameri- 
canism and  effectiveness  of  the  Armed 
forces.  I had  to  make  special  arrangements 
to  get  this  document,  which  is  now  in  my 
possession. 

On  the  basis  of  information  received  from 
the  above-mentioned  individuals  as  well  as 
from  hundreds  of  plain  people  I have  the 
following  observations  to  make  on  the  current 
Greek  situation: 

Political  Process:  There  is  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  politicians,  form- 
er Deputies  and  local  leaders  that  Greece  is  in 
for  -an  absolute  dictatorial  regime  which  will 
be  more  repressive  as  the  time  passes.  In 
support  of  such  arguments  everyone  points 
to  the  current  developments,  such  as  decrees 
promulgated,  compulsory  laws  enacted  and 
proposed  (the  Press  Law  was  the  conversa- 
tion piece  during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
my  stay  in  Greece)  as  well  as  public  pro- 
nouncements by  government  leaders.  They 
all  believe  that  the  Salonica  speech  of  Mr. 
Papadopoulos  should  suffice  to  convince  any 
extreme  optimist  of  the  fact  that  Greece  is 
going  rapidly  backwards.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  point  to  the  clay  to  day  behavior  of  the 
government,  always  with  specific  and  irre- 
futable examples  of  brutal  actions  and  un- 
controllable 'arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  It  appears  to  them,  they  argue, 
that  the  regime  becomes  daily  more  insecure 
and  more  repressive.  They  feel,  and  know, 
they  say,  that  a police  state  is  rapidly  being 
perfected  and  political  persecution  continues 
unabated.  Personally,  I had  opportunities  to 
observe  the  presence  of  the  police  state. 
Deputies  and  former  Ministers  who  wanted 
to  meet  with  me  hesitated  to  do  so  because 
they  were  followed  by  plainclothesmen.  At 
least  three  former  Ministers  who  met  with 
me  were  continuously  being  followed  and  I 
was  a witness  of  this.  They  are  Mr.  George 
Mavros,  followed  by  three  men  in  a Volvo 
car;  Mr.  George  Rallis  and  one  former  Min- 
ister who  wishes  his  name  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. All  political  leaders  that  I have  talked 
to,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Evengellos 
Averoff-Tositzas,  feel  that  compromise  with 
the  present  regime  is  impossible  and  whoever 
suggests  it  must  be  naive.  The  government, 
they  point  out,  does  not  have  and  never  has 
had  such  intentions.  They  have  impressive 
evidence  to  support  their  position. 

Mr.  Averrof  feels  that  the  government  is 
of  course  unwilling  to  compromise,  but  a 
militant  position  by  other  political  forces 
will  prevent  solutions  from  within  or  with- 
out the  Junta.  “When  you  promise  -to  court- 
martial  them,”  he  said,  “they  will  fight  and 
they  will  stick  together.”  In  line  with  this 
position,  Mr.  Averrof  feels  that  “the  Mevros- 
Kanellopoulos  Political  manifesto  was  a mis- 
take.” Another  slight  variation  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  political  world  as  I understand 
it  comes  from  Former  Minister  of  Economic 
Coordination  and  leader  of  the  Progressive 
Party  Mr.  Spyros  Markezinis.  Mr.  Marke- 
zinis feels  that  the  present  leaders  are  inept 
and  inevitably  will  need  the  help  of  experi- 
enced people,  if  they  “properly  care  about 
Greece,  as  they  claim.”  He  is  also  willing  to  be 
the  Prime  Minister  of  a Transitional  govern- 
ment. “After  all,”  he  said,  “I  was  a success- 
ful Minister  of  Economic  Coordination  and 
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Piper  Cherokee  which  claimed  83  Hcs,  add 
new  fuel  to  the  airport /airways  issues. 

And,  | when  a small  general  aviation  air- 
craft is  involved,  the  finger  invariably  is 
pointed  toward  the  “little”  plane  by  initial 
press  reports. 

Reaction  holds  the  light  aircraft  had  no 
right  t q be  there,  regardless  who  was  at  fault. 

The  Parade  article  declared:  “It  was  a stu- 
dent With  only  38  hours  in  the  air,  who 
rammed  into  an  airliner  in  September  over 
the  Indianapolis  airport  while  making  a 
practice  pass  at  the  runway.” 

Actually  the  accident  occurred  some  20^ 
miles  sloutheast  of  the  airport.  Subsequent 
findings  suggest  it  was  the  ail&iner  that 
struck  |the  light  plane. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  38  in-flight  collisions 
occur irlg  in  the  United  States  during  1968, 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
(NTSbI  , which  investigates  all  fatal  air  acci- 
dents, found  FAA’s  air  traffic  control  system 
involved  in  at  least  seven. 

And  [in  all  seven,  traffic  congestion,  control  j 
tower  visibility  and  human  performance  11m- 5 
itationb,  and  inadequacy  of  VF&  (aircraft 
operating  under  “see  and  be  seen”  visual 
flight  i rules)  traffic  flow  procedures  were 
found  [contributory  to  the  chain,  of  events 
leading  up  to  collision. 

“In-flight  collisions  are  very  rare  at  air- 
ports Where  traffic  flow  is  directed  in  a post-; 
tive  and  orderly  manner,”  the  NTSB  declared. 

In  the  analysis,  NTSB  said  six  of  the  38 
collisions  occurred  on  or  above  an  airport, j 
12  miles  within  the  airport  traffic  pattern, j 
five  within  two  miles  of  the  airport  and  10; 
accidents  more  than  five  miles  from  the  air-: 
port,  i 

The  i collisions  involved  76  individual  air-: 
craft  ind  71  fatalities,  although  total  pas- 
sengers and  crew  members  totaled.  246. 

Of  tjhe  aircraft,  three  were  commercial  air- 
liners, one  a military  fighter  and  two  werq 
gliders — the  remainder  being  pdWered  gen-i 
eral  aviation  aircraft.  One  collision,  inci*i  i 
dentally,  involved  two  planes  being  used  to 
herd  horses  in  Wyoming. 

Twenty-one  aircraft  were  described  as 
being! on  pleasure  flights,  while  20  were  en-  ; 
gaged  i in  some  form  of  flight  instruction,  i j 
Concluded  NTSB : 

“While  there  was  ho  evidence  of  adverse 
weather  having  been  a significant  factor  in 
any  of  the  38  in-flight  collision  accidents, 
haze  knd/or  smoke  were  likely  to  have  been 
in  the  area  in  six  Instances;  precipitation  ; 
showery  in  nature,  was  probably  in  the  gen- 
eral area  in  11  cases. 

“All  38  collisions,  however,  occurred  during 
daylight  hours  under  VFR  conditions  (ceiling 
above!  1,000  feet  and  visibility  more  thah 
three  miles) . * 

“It [was  noted  most  collisions  occurred  in 
areas  land  periods  of  greatest  general  aviation 
activity  and  the  most  likely  time  and  place 
for  collisions  to  occur  would  be  on  bright 
clear  ! Sunday  afternoons  in  August  at  un.-  j 
controlled  airports,”  NTSB  said. 

A Common  misconception  among  laymei}, . 
including  the  Parade  writer,  is  that  radar 
equipment  on  aircraft  is  used  for  spotting 
otherj  aircraft. 

Stated  Parade:  “Few  private  planes  arje 
equipped  with  radar,  to  act  as  extra  eyes  fqr 
the  pfllot.”  ' 

Not  do  any  commercial  airliners  have  theqe  i 
“exfcrja  eyes.”  Aircraft  radar  is  for  weather; 
avoidance  and  does  not  detect  other  aircraft-  ; 

Parade  also  pointed  out  that  the  “privatje 
pilot  j who  decides  to  go  on  a lark  in  the  skies 
after | drinking  . . . is  . . . probably  tlfe 
greatest  threat  to  air  safety.”  _ 

It  added  that  autopsies  performed  on  pilots 
from;  the  692  fatal  general  aviation  accidents! 
during  1968  “indicate  that  as  many  as  2Q0 
had  [been  drinking.  Of  these  accidents,  offi- 
cials ! said  that  alcohol  was  the  cause  of  45; 
‘beycind  a shadow  of  a doubt.’  ” 

As  recently  as  September,  however,  Ber- 
nard Boyle,  NTSB  chief  of  the  Safety  Anajl-: 
ysis  [Division,  said  he  believed  only  a small 


percentage  of  private  pilots  fly  after  drink- 
ing. 

In  each  of  the  past  three  years,  he  said 
alcohol  has  been  attributed  to  6*4  to  seven 
percent  of  fatal  private  plane  crashes 

By  way  of  comparison.  National  Safety 
Council  states  that  alcohol  probably  is  a 
factor  in  at  least  half  of  all  fatal  motor 

vehicle  accidents.  . 

Actually,  the  accident  rase  of  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  is  decreasing— 5,069,  or  IM  ac- 
cidents per  every  one  mill:  on  airplane  miles 
flown  in  1968  compared  with  6,115,  or  1-73 
accidents  per  million  miles;  flown 

The  number  of  fatal  accidenjs-fnowever,  in- 
creased from  603,  or  .18 1 pft  million  miles 
flown,  in  1967,  to  692,  op^ISi  per  million  miles 
flown  in  1968.  x 

At  the  same  tUfie  thers  was  a nine  per 
cent  increase  in/the  general  aviation  fleet — 
from  114,186  i/l967,  to  121,237  in  1968— and 
a corresponding  nine  per  cent  increase  in 
the  miles  flown  by  general  aviation  aircraft, 
accordina/to  Aviation  Data  Service  (ADS), 

Wichita/  . ’ M 

Agaijf  for  comparison,  some  26  million  (25.5 
per  cent)  of  the  nation’s  102.1  million  motor 
vehicles  in  1968  were  involved  in  accidents 


/nting  for  55,200  motor  vehicle  deaths, 
a^Jding  to  National  Safety  Council  figures. 

There  were  14.5  accidents  per  one  million 
mill  driven  by  motor  vehicles  and  .04 
fatalities  per  million  miles  driven. 

Tile  FAA  categorizes  all  non- airline  and 
non -military  aircraft  in  the  United  States  as 
general  aviation,  or  “private”  aircraft.  Its 
own  fleet  numbers  more  than  100. 

Of  th ^\24  million  general  aviation  hours 
flown  in  1968,  as  a point  In  fact,  69  per  cent 
were  for  busNess  purpose  and  31  per  cent 
could  be  labeledNilpersonal  use  of  aircraft, 
according  to  ADS.  >. 

The  picture  appearing  at  the  top  of  the 
Parade  article  apparentPi^was  intended  to 
depict  the  "private”  plane  mbnace. 

A check  by  the  Wichita  ESgJe  of  records 
maintained  on  each  aircraft  flowain  the  civil 
system  revealed  that  all  aircrafE\pIctured 
have  transponders,  radar,  distance  measuring 
equipment,  autopilots,  redundant  comlQuni- 
cations  and  navigation  systems  and,  hVcs- 
sence,  were  equipped  comparably  or  better 
than  the  two  commercial  Jetliners  shown 
the  background.  _ ■ . \ 

The  five  “private”  aircraft  in  the  pictured, 
represent  a transportation  investment  by  \ 
“private”  businesses  of  $7.2  million,  of  which  \ 
nearly  $1  million  is  represented  by  the  cost  1 
of  electronic  communication  and  navigation  ^ 
equipment  alone. 

Indeed,  these  private  planes  are  waiting 
for  the  navigation,  air  traffic  control  and  fed- 
eral communications  system  to  catch  up  so 
equipment  they,  have  installed  can  be  used 
on  any  airport  in  the  U.S. 

Most  businesses  and  corporations  utilizing 
their  own  private  aircraft  today  also  are- 
heavy  users  of  the  comrtten^ial  airlines  ^ 

Whether  public  or  privafer-^ir  safet; 
v it  al  concern  to  all 


the  Georgia  Council  of  Farmer  Cooper- 
atives prepared  a leaflet  showing  the  di- 
verse ways  cooperatives  serve  their  mem- 
bers in  Georgia.  I think  this  information 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I am,  therefore,  including  the 
following  summary  of  these  interesting 

statistics.  marketi^g  area  m Georgia 

there  are  23  cooperatives  with  87,700 
members.  These  cooperatives  have  7,17U 
iloyees  and  do  a gross  volume  of  busi- 
ness^ $329, 100, 000.  The  major  products 
marketed  by  these  cooperatives  are  poul- 
try, peanuts,  milk  and  milk  products,  and 
grain  and  soybeans. 

In  the  area  of  production  supplies  there 
are  14  cooperatives  with  84,000  members. 
These  cooperatives  have  470  employees 
and  do  a gross  volume  of  business  of  $49,- 
129,000. 

In  the  area  of  services,  credit  is  pro- 
vided through  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations and  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations. Electric  membership  corpora- 
tions provide  electrical  power  and  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations  provide 
management  services. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  many  serv- 
ices which  are  provided  through  cooper- 
atives to  aid  farmers  in  nearly  every 
aspect  of  their  farm  business.  I join  with 
the  citizens  of  Georgia  in  saluting  the 
fine  work  of  our  Georgia  cooperatives. 

It  might  also  be  of  interest  to  point 
out  that  the  first  agricultural  coopera- 
tive marketing  association  formed  in 
Georgia  was  in  our  10th  District.  This  wras 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1930's  when  the 
Athens  Cooperative  Creamery-was  estab- 
lished in  Athens,  Ga.,  by  my  wife’s  father, 
A.  P.  Winston,  Judge  Henry  West,  L.  M. 
Sheffer,  Dr.  Henry  Fullilove,  Dr.  Harvey 
Cabaniss,  and  Emmett  Cabaniss.  It  is 
still  a successful  operation,  being  now 
Better  Maid  Dairy  Products,  Inc. 


SEEK  MEASURES  TO  CONTROL 
PORNOGRAPHY 
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SALUTE  TO  GEORGIA 
COOPERATIVES 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
month  of  October  is  “Co-Op  Month."  The 
theme  this  year  is  “Cooperatives^  Prog- 
ress Through  People." 

The  State  of  Georg:  a is  observing  this 
“Co-Op  Month,"  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  As  part  of  this  observance, 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would  like 
to  include  my  statement  on  H.R.  6186 
which  would  seek  measures  to  control 
pornography,  which  I am  cosponsoring: 
Statement  of  James  B.  Utt  on  H.R.  6186 

Mr.  Chairman:  I appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity of  including  some  comments  in  the 
record  of  testimony  on  the  various  measures 
seeking  to  control  pornography.  I am  a co- 
sponsor of  H.R.  6186  which  would  prohibit 
the  dissemination  through  interstate  com- 
merce or  the  malls  of  materials  harmful  to 
persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and 
would  restrict  the  exhibition  of  movies  to 
such  persons. 

My  state  of  California  has  seen  both  a 
flood  of  the  most  vile  presentations  sent 
through  the  mails  to  the  homes,  and  an 
expansion  of  the  producers  of  the  filth. 
Printing  presses  have  run  around  the  clock 
turning  out  the  tons  and  tons’  of  advertis- 
ing material  in  fuh  color  and  great  detail.  My 
constituents  who  are  receiving  such  material 
are  demanding  that  steps  be  taken  to  protect 
their  loved  ones  from  being  exposed  to  the 
shock  of  seeing  such  trash. 
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do  not  wish  to  become  a Minister  again.” 
However,  he,  too,  is  pessimistic  about  the 
prospect  of  the  junta  giving  up  or  even  shar- 
ing power  with  anyone,  and  he  qualifies  his 
willingness  to  be  Prime  Minister  with  import- 
ant conditions. 

Many  feel  that  the  junta  will  try  occa- 
sionally to  absorb  political  personalities  of 
Pipinellis  type  and  transform  them  into 
“Von  Papens  of  Greece.”  Such  occurrences 
will  help  the  government  in  certain  ways, 
but  it  will  not  break  the  front  of  opposi- 
tion. Personally,  I have  the  feeling  that  two 
or  three  such  persons  entertain  the  thought 
of  entering  the  governmental  fold,  but  it  is 
also  quite  likely  that  others  who  are  with  the 
government  will  resign.  One  candidate  for 
resignation  is  Prof.  Kyriakopoulos,  Minister 
of  Justice,  who,  I was  told,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Press  Law,  nor  was  he  properly 
consulted  about  it.  I feql  that  the  arrival  of 
the  new  American  Ambassador  will  be  the 
catalyst  of  certain  developments  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Junta  with  the  opposition,  if  the 
Ambassador  comes  with  specific  policies  in 
mind.  However,  no  one  believes  that  the 
American  policy  will  change  drastically  and 
furthermore,  those  who  could  have  helped  to 
an  orderly  development,  have  reasons  not  to 
trust  the  Americans. 

Prospects:  Everyone  feels  that  as  the  gov- 
ernment becomes  more  repressive  and  the 
opposition  more  experienced,  organized  vio- 
lence will  increase.  My  survey  indicates,  and 
practically  all  political  leaders  I have  talked 
to  agree,  that  the  government  has  reached 
the  point  of  almost  complete  separation 
from  the  people.  The  present  rulers  of  Greece 
have  absolutely  no  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  support  from  below.  At  least 
four  Former  Ministers  suggested  that  vio- 
lence is  justified  because  the  regime  itself  is 
violence  par  excellence.  Furthermore,  they 
argue,  “the  bombs  are  better  heard  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  C.I.A.  than  the 
voices  of  reason.”  “The  Americans,”  they  say, 
“do  not  consider  the  Greek  problem  critical 
so  as  to  stop  doing  certain  things  because 
it  does  not  appear  critical.  They  look  in  the 
night  clubs  and  bouzoukia  joints  and  con- 
clude that  here  is  a happy  people.  Perhaps 
few  bombs  will  help  them  awaken  and  real- 
ize that  we  are  in  a deadly  crisis,”  In  con- 
clusion, everyone  feels  that  orderly  devel- 
opments. with  the  present  government  as  a 
partner  are  impossible.  Violence  is  to  be  ex- 
pected and  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  more 
extensive.  I have  asked  many  leaders  why 
they  don't  make  an  opening  for  a dialogue 
with  the  government.  Their  answer. was  quite 
simple  and  pragmatic:  “The  Greek  people 
will  brand  anyone  who  deals  with  the  present 
government  a traitor  and  quisling.  After  all,” 
they  say,  "If  elections  were  to  be  held  to- 
morrow, the  political  parties  of  1965-67  will 
receive  the  same  number  of  votes  as  then. 
We  have  our  following  intact,”  they  say, 
“the  junta  does  not  have  any  at  all.”  I 
sought  to  check  on  this  claim  and  asked  a 
local  leader  who  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
attitudes  of  the  countryside.  He  agrees  that 
the  political  forces  are  divided  as  they  were 
before  the  coup,  but  “parts  of  those  forces 
have  become  militant”  and  in  any  outbreak 
of  violence  they  will  move  to  the  left  regard- 
less of  where  they  belonged  before  April  21, 
1967.  Mr.  Mavros  said  that  “we  made  our 
offer.  In  the  political  proclamation  with 
Kanellopoulos,  we  stated  that  we  are  ready 
to  form  or  support  a transitional  govern- 
ment,” he  said.  The  offer  has  been  laughed 
off  by  the  junta,  who  keeps  referring  to  them 
as  the  “Ex- politicians.”  * 

On  Support:  I indicated  above  that  the 
present  regime  of  Greece  has  absolutely  no 
appreciation  for  popular  support  and  in  the 
two  years  of  its  presence  has  done  more  to 
alienate  its  supporters  than  increase  them. 
It  is  commonly  agreed  that  even  those  who 
granted  them  good  intentions  earlier  regret  it 
now.  Consequently,  the  support  they  have 


does  not  come  from  the  people  in  general  but 
from  the  following  categories  of  special 
groups: ' 

(a)  People  who  make  their  living  from  gov- 
ernmental employment,  especially  those  who 
got  their  jobs  after  April  21,  1967.  From  this 
group,  however,  one  must  differentiate,  a sub- 
group which  actively  opposes  the  regime. 
There  is,  for  example,  an  active  underground 
group  made  up  of  Civil  Servants  which  cir- 
culates pamphlets  with  anti-regime  material. 

(b)  People  who  make  their  living  indirectly 
from  the  state  and  from  whom  support  is  ex- 
tracted rather  than  offered. 

(c)  Several  extremist  groups  made  up  of 
people  who  have  been  active  in  the  period 
between  1944  (such  as  people  who  composed 
the  organziation  X,  under  George  Grivas) 
and  who  have  the  stigma  of  cooperation  with 
the  Germans.  These  people  are  presently 
zealous  informers  for  the  regime  and  are 
being  identified  by  the  people  as  such.  It  is 
also  a rather  curious  development  to  note 
that  former  Communists  are  among  those 
who  have  become  informers  and  supporters 
of  the  regime.  The  noted  examples  are,  of 
course,  Mr.  Savas  Const  an  topoulos’,  editor  of 
the  newspaper  Eleftheros  Kosmos  (Free 
World)  wfio  was  a high-ranking  member  of 
the  Greek  Communist  Party  and  Mr.  Th. 
Papakonstantinou,  another  high  former  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Communist  party  who  was 
Minister  of  Education  and  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  studied  in  the  Marxist 
Schools  of  Moscow. 

One  serious  problem  with  all  those  who  are 
working  for  the  state  is  that  it  is  expected 
of  them  to  prove  their  loyalty  by  concrete  acts 
of  support  for  the  "National  Government.” 
This  is  more  evident  in  the  countryside 
where  everyone  knows  everyone  else. 

(d)  A fourth  group  which  supports  condi- 
tionally the  present  regime  is  Big  Business. 
Their  support,  as  usual,  depends  on  benefits 
they  get  by  governmental  policies.  However, 
their  rivalry  can  have  serious  political  im- 
plications. Shipping  magnates  who  brought 
their  ships  under -the  Greek  flag,  for  example, 
did  so  for  a very  simple  reason:  They  do  not 
as  yet  pay  a single  penny  of  taxes  to  the  State. 
This  was  confirmed  by  a former  Minister  of 
Economic  Coordination,  who  is  furious  of  the 
fact  that  the  government  insists  on  collecting 
taxes  from  his  writings  (exorbitant  in  his 
view)  while  big  business  gets  a free  ride.  The 
fact  that  the  Greek  shipowners  do  not  pay 
any  taxes  at  all  is  based  on  a little  known 
decree  issued  by  the  government  which  clas- 
sifies ships  into  several  categories  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  Ships  over  twenty-five  years 
old,  for  example,  are  free  of  taxation  for  sev- 
eral years.  Newly-constructed  ships  are  free 
for  ten  years;  ships  repaired  in  Greek  ship- 
yards are  free  of  taxation  at  a rate  of  one 
year  per  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth, 
of  repairs. 

This  business  group  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  government  as  long  as  it  promotes 
its  Interests.  It  will  also  Increase  the  opposi- 
tion because  the  workers  will  be  forced 
eventually  to  oppose  it  actively  and  with  it 
the  government.  As  of  now,  no  one  can  ppeak 
of  trade  unionism  in  Greece  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  workers  who  lost  all  gains 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  will  join  the 
active  opposition,  and  the  government  re- 
lations with  big  business  will  be  affected 
seriously. 

Opposition:  It  is  rather  difficult  to  examine 
the  makeup  of  the  active  opposition.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  view  that  the  present  regime  is 
rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Greek 
people  of  which  a minority  is  prepared  to  do 
something  against  it. 

Potential  opposition  will  come,  many  be- 
lieve, and  I agree,  from  all  those  people  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  present  regime.  The 
number  of  such  people  is  quite  impressive 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  make  up  a strong  revo- 
lutionary force.  Many  feel  it  reaches  the 


vLcinity  of  half  a million  people.  When  chal- 
lenged on  this  figure,  they  proceed  to  calcu- 
late. They  claim  that  there  were  over  one 
hundred  thousand  elected  officials  who  lost 
their  jobs,  beginning  with  the  Mayor  of 
Athens  and  ending  with  the  water  distributor 
(an  elective  position  in  some  places)  of  the 
remote  village.  Add  to  this,  fired  civil  servants 
and  dismissed  officers  as  well  as  all  those 
individuals  who  had  a “file”  in  the  Security 
Agencies,  as  well  as  their  relatives  and  you 
come  up  with  a larger  not  a smaller  number. 
Furthermore,  they  say,  practically  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  leaders  of  associations 
of  all  sorts  have  been  forced  out.  Many  be- 
lieve that  not  only  do  we  have  sufficient 
forces  for  future  violence  and  upheavals,  but 
also  opposition  leadership  with  respect  and 
following. 

From  this  number  of  affected  individuals 
one  ought  to  deduct  a smaller  group  which 
has  been  “revolutionized”  by  brutal  violation 
of  individual  rights.  They  are  the  people  ar- 
rested since  April  21,  1967.  Many  say  the 
often-mentioned  figure  of  six  thousand  is 
incorrect.  They  put  the  number  of  persons 
arrested  at  70,000  with  detainment  periods 
roughly  from  a few  days  to  years.  The  figure 
of  70,000  arrested  was  supported  by  a former 
Lt.  General  who  wishes  his  name  not  to  be 
mentioned.  He  himself  has  been  arrested 
and  detained  for  a prolonged  period.  I sought 
to  crosscheck  this  information.  From  further 
investigation,  I found  nothing  to  warrant  re- 
jection of  the  70,000  figure.  It  is  cliamed  by 
many,  and  I fully  agree  on  this,  that  the 
forces  of  potentially  extensive  violence  are 
all  present  in  Greece.  What  is  lacking  is  or- 
ganization and  this  might  take  some  time 
because  the  opposition  functions  under  a 
severe  police  regime  which  is  in  many  re- 
spects harsher  than  in  Communist  states. 

Active  Opposition:  There  are  opposition 
groups  from  all  three  political  groupings. 
However,  so  far  the  Right  Wing  and  Center 
Forces  are  playing  their  role.  Mostly  the 
Right  Wing.  The  Center  Forces,  I was  told, 
have  not  yet  played  their  role  fully,  while 
the  Left  is  rubbing  its  hands  with  pleasure 
seeing  the  government  effectively  destroying 
institutions  which  they  could  not.  A former 
Minister  told  me  that  in  many  cases  leftists 
organizations  have  betrayed  other  opposi- 
tion groups  to  the  authorities.  For  doing 
such  things,  he  said,  they  are  rewarded  with 
state  employment  thus  achieving  another 
goal:  infiltration  of  state  agencies.  Other 
Deputies  and  former  Ministers  had  specific 
cases  of  such  occurrences  to  reveal. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  active  opposition 
is  presently  structured  in  three  layers  with 
only  the  Royalists  and  the  Right  systematic- 
ally active.  The  Center  Forces  which  accord- 
ing to  some  encompass  a wide  spectrum  of 
intellectuals  is  rapidly  organizing  and  will 
come  forward.  In  the  Center,  I include  the 
forces  of  Andreas  Papandreou.  The  percent- 
age of  his  following  is  disputed  by  many. 
One  former  Minister  placed  the  following  of 
Andreas  at  20%of  the  Greek  voters.  Others 
give  invariably  larger  or  smaller  figures.  A 
former  Minister  of  the  Interior  stated:  Re- 
gardless of  what  the  precise  number  of  An- 
dreas’ following  is,  the  Americans  must  real- 
ize that  he  is  a force  and  any  solution  with- 
out him  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.” 

Tortures  of  Prisoners:  I was  very  much 
interested  in  examining  the  charges  of  tor- 
ture by  the  police  authorities  in  Greece.  My 
findings  confirm  that  there  was  both  psycho- 
logical and  physical  torture.  I have  asked 
many  people  to  express  themselves  on  such 
charges,  both  former  officials  and  plain  peo- 
ple. One  Minister  believed  that  there  was 
no  wide-scale  torture,  but  definitely  there 
was,  and  still  is,  taking  place  in  “preventive 
cases.”  People  identified  as  opposition  leaders, 
or  people  who  are  suspected  of  having  in- 
formation on  opposition  groups  are  system- 
atically tortured,  he  said.  He  further  stated 
that  he  “knew  of  four  such  cases  in  which 
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prisoners  were  brutally  tortured/’  The  same  tions.  A number  of  junta  officers  were  furious,  American  because  he  believes  that  the  pres- 
v|iews  have  been  expressed  by  a former  Min-  for  example,  when  George  Papadopoulos  in-  ent  regime  came  to  power  with  U.S.  aid,  and 
is  ter  of  Interior.  This  gentleman,  whose  hon-  tervened  in  the  refinery  case  in  favor  of  stays  in  power  with  their  help.  To  my  state - 
ejsty  was  never  questioned*  said,  “It  is  re-  Onassis  after  two  expert  Committees  favored  ments  that  they  had  a wrong  view  of  the 
pugnant  to  think  that  the  Secretary  General  Niarchos.  There  is  a group  within  the  junta  U.S.  position  invariably  everyone  would  an- 
df  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  other  which  is  pressing  for  “moral  purification”  swer;  "If  the  Americans  did  not  like  the 
high  officials  will  themselves  beat  prison-  (ethiki  apokatharsis)  of  the  “Revolution”  present  government,  it  could  fall  in  24  hours, 
ejrs.”  He  personally  knows  of  prisoners  beaten  and  this  group  was  absolutely  furious  when  They  like  it  and  they  keep  it.”  This  answer 
by  Mr.  Ladas.  I have  specifically  checked  on  Mr.  Papadopoulos  intervened  in  favor  of  was  given  to  me  by  former  Prime  Ministers 
the  case  of  Professor  Mangakis,  whose  wife  Onassis  after  the  two  men  had  a man  to  man  and  by  plain  people.  One  Prime  Minister  said 
tyas  court  martialed  and  imprisoned  for  four  talk  on  the  refinery  contract.  This  group,  flatly,  “The  Americans  can  topple  them  in  24 
years  because  she  sought  the  help  of  for-  apparently,  is  led  by  the  commander  of  ESA  hours.  If  they  stop  the  jet  fuel  and  other  sup- 
^ign  leaders  for  her  husband.  The  gov-  (Greek  Military  Police),  Col.  Ioannldis,  the  plies,  they  cannot  last  long.” 
brnment  presented  Professor  Mangakis  in  a man  who.  sued  Mrs.  Mangakis  for  slandering  Another  world-respected  leader  was  bitter 
press  Conference  in  which  he  denied  being  his  outfit.  The  Colonel  was  furious  with  about  the  American  role.  “I  don’t  say  that 
tortured.  Thus  she  was  accused  of  slander-  Papadopoulos  and  his  men  when  he  learned  the  United  States  brought  them  to  power  as 
ing  the  authorities  and  a court  martial  sen-  that  the  leader  who  came  to  power  to  stop  the  average  Greek  does,”  he  said,  “what  I 
Ijenced  her  to  four  years  in  prison.  It  is  favoritism  intervened  personally  in  favor  of  am  saying  Is  that  with  your  policies,  you  keep 
widely  belived,  though,  that  the  Conference  Onassis.  The  Onassis-Niarchos  feud  brought  them  in  power.” 

ijtself  was  staged  and  at  least  five  creditable  to  surface  other  disagreements  among  the  I tried  to  rationalize  with  him,  saying  that 
people  told  me  that  the  “correspondents”  junta  officers.  The  “purists”  pressed  Papado-  the  United  States  has  a dilemma  here  as  to 
were  intelligence  officers.  This  I cannot  con-  poulos  to  put  an  ^nd  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  an  ally  who  fulfills  its  obli- 
flrm.  I simply  convey  the  allegations  of  peo-  monarchy  “one  way  or  another.”  They  sug-  gations  to  the  alliance  but  whose  regime  the 
pie  whose  honesty  I have  no  reason  to  doubt,  gested  that  pressure  ought  to  be  put  on  the  United  States  do  not  approve  of.  I mentioned 
| Besides  the  physical  there  is  also  psycho-  King  to  take  a position,  any  position,  on  the  to  him  the  letter  of  the  50  Congressmen  and 
logical  torture.  It  involves  people  who*  are  issues  of  bombs  and  resistance  movements,  Senators,  and  the  answer  of  the  Undersecre- 
tepeatedly  called  Into  the  police  station  for  as  well  as  on  the  question  of  his  return  tary  of  State  as  an  example.  He  had  many 
purposes  of  intimidation.  One  person,  for  which  is  favored  by  another  group  of  officers,  praising  words  for  the  Congressmen  and 
example,  told  me  of  the  pressures  put  upon  The  outcome  of  such  pressures  was  a Senators,  but  he  insisted  that  “it  is  wrong  to 
his  family  a day  after  the  constitutional  ref-  severe  campaign  against  the  monarchy  dur-  say  that  Greece  fulfills  her  obligations  to  the 
Srendum  in  which  he  voted  “no.”  The  man  ing  the  first  week  of  September  in  viola-  alliance  for  several  reasons:  First,  the  alli- 
(in  Northern  Greece)  returned  in  the  eve-  tion  of  Articles  of  the  Constitution  which  ance  was  set  up  to  protect  the  Democratic 
ning  from  his  fishing  trip  to  And  out  that  have  not  been  suspended.  The  same  pres-  way  of  life  and  the  partners  have  undertaken 

his  entire  family  was  in  the, police  station  for  sure  was  also  behind  the  Papadopoulos  speech  the  obligation  to  do  that.  Greece  obviously 

at  least  three  hours,  being  drilled  as  to  “why  in  iSalonica  in  which  he  rejects  in  toto  the  violates  the  cardinal  ideal  of  the  alliance, 

they  voted  no.”  Torture  by  police,  I was  told,  parliamentary  system  because  he  said  "no-  Secondly,”  he  said,  “Greece's  participation  in 

does  not  involve  only  political  crimes;  it  ex-  where  was  progress  achieved  with  Parlia-  NATO  is  only  academic.” 

t>ands  on  any  and  all  crimes.  The  individual  mentary  system.”  The  Greek  armed  forces  today  have  been 

^ias  absolutely  no  protection  and  cannot  in  conclusion,  I would  say  that  the  strug-  transformed  into  a “politicized  police  force 

complain  anywhere,  being  afraid  that  he  gie  on  economic  giants  in  Greece  will  have  and  the  Greek  people  view  NATO  as  the  ve- 
jwill  be  court-martialed  for  “slandering  the  serious  political  implications.  Secondly,  in  hide  by  which  they  were  enslaved.  Therefore, 
authorities.”  There  are  t^yo  cases  which  I the  long  run  Greece:  Is  risking  economic  dis-  the  armed  forces  do  not  fulfill  their  obliga- 
jean  refer  to  here.  One  Involves  a single  Gen-  aster  and  social  discontent  because  so  far  all  tions  to  the  alliance,  as  the  Americans  are 
tiarm  (horopfylakas  policeman ) who  sent  to  serious  economic  measures  favor  the  big  led  to  believe.  As  for  the  occasional  ex- 
court 10  percent  of  the  population  of  a small  business.  The  repatriation  of  Shipping  Mag-  pression  of  concern  about  the  prevailing 

town  in  three  days.  When  I asked  why  sev-  nates  to  Greece  has  no  practical  benefit  for  Greek  situation,”  he  continued,  “they  are 
eral  people  didn't  complain  somewhere,  the  the  Greek  state  ard  the  collection  of  rev-  negated  the  day  after  they  are  made.  Here 

person  who  offered  the  information  said:  enues,  since  no  one  pays  any  taxes  for  sev-  is,”  he  said,  “the  Secretary  of  State  saying 

“No  one  is  crazy  to  go  to  the  Court  Martial  eral  years.  Many  claim  that  the  return  of  one  thing  the  first  day,  and  the  next  your 
on  top  of  it.”  Greek  ships  under  the  Greek  flag  provides  government  sends  over  an  astronaut  with  an 

Another  case  which  gives  some  indication  for  employment  of  Greek  hands.  This  view  autograph  for  Mr.  Papadopoulos,  or  Dr.  von 
of  police  behavior  involved  a person  In  the  is  also  erroneous.  I was  told  authoritatively  Braun,  who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "Greece 
area  of  Thebe.  Sometime  ago  a number  of  that  the  shipping  magnates  have  been  press-  knows  how  to  govern  itself.” 
robberies  and  murders  had  been  committed  ing  and  got  tacit  pea-mission  to  hire  as  many  One  high-ranking  officer  (I  do  not  mention 
jin  Greece.  The  police  naturally  were:  look-  as  25%  foreign  crewmen.  This  means  that  the  service  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of  being 
ling  for  suspects.  Finally  Qiey  concentrated  they  are  free  to  hire  seamen  from  India  identified  by  the  authorities  in  Greece)  Who 
on  one  individual  as  the  prime  suspect.  He  and  Pakistan  at  cheap  salaries.  From  sea-  has  been  persecuted  in  a number  of  ways  by 
was  beaten  so  badly  to  “admit”  the  (j rimes,  men,  X learned  that  all  benefits  achieved  the  government,  wrote  an  extensive  analysis 
that  he  lost  his  sanity  as  well  as  his  physical  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  union-  for  me  of  the  issue  of  anti-Americanism  and 
health.  However,  it  was  discovered  later  that  ization  have  been  eliminated  by  daily  decrees  its  sources.  “How  can  the  Greek  former  Com- 
all robberies  and  murders  had  been  com-  coming  out  of  the  Ministry  of  Merchant  Ma-  rades-in-Arms  not  be  anti-American,  when 
jmitted  by  a group  of  German  tourists  who  rines.  For  example,  now  a seaman  who  works  the  Americans  are  silent  about  their  fate 
have  done  the  same  in  England  and  other  for  a ship  for  less  than  two  years,  but  who  and  when  they  are  kept  in  prison.”  He,  him- 
teuropean  countries.  They  were  tried,  and  decides  to  return  borne  before  the  two-year  self,  returned  several  honors  and  resigned  in 
bonvicted,  and  their  death  penalty  is  now  period,  is  obliged  by  law  to  pay  his  way  back  protest  from  inter-aily  associations. 

[being  appealed.  as  well  as  the  way  of  his  replacement.  A former  *Ministet  of  Education  told  me 

| Economy:  Not  being  an  economist,  I iainnot  imagine  what  this  means  for  a seaman  who  that  the  issue  of  anti-Americanism  Is  very 
pffer  an  expert  opinion  on  the  subject;  How-  is  in  Japanese  ports  and  wishes  to  return  serious  and  the  government  of  Greece  is  re- 
ever,  a comparative  report  of  the  state ! of  the  home.  Seamen  tell  stories  of  daily  posting  sponsible  for  this.  “In  their  search  for  re- 
Greek  economy  composed  by  a number  of  of  orders  and  memos  in  ships  telling  them  spectabUity,”  he  said,  “they  sought  accom- 
former  deputies  and  specialists  sighed  by  what  “they  cannot  do.”  plices  for  what  they  did  on  April  21.  At 

former  Minister  of  Commerce  Emmanuel  There  are  similar  developments  in  other  first,  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the 

Kothirs  contradicts  with  figures  the  claims  trade  unions.  For  all  practical  reasons,  one  coup  was  the  outcome  of  a collusion  be- 
of  the  present  government.  Personally,  jl  have  should  consider  free  trade  unionism  as  dead  tween  three  accomplices : the  palace,  the 
the  following  observations  to  make:  j in  Greece.  Such  organizations  which  are  still  Americans,  and  the  Army.  The  King,  with 

! For  the  time  being  there  Is  economic  sta-  formally  in  existence  now  have  taken  up  an-  his  coup  of  December  13,  proved  to  the  na- 
bility  in  Greece  about  which  I am  npt  pre-  other  role  totally  unrelated  to  the  interests  tion  that  he  was  not  an  accomplice  to  this 
pared  to  state  how  long  it  will  last.  The  of  the  membership:  they  have  become  the  coup,  at  least.  The  Americans  did  not  prove 
government  is  only  doing  patchwork  with  “transmission  belts”  or  the  regime  and  mega-.  yet  that  they  are  not  guilty.  On  the  con- 
repeated  loans  and  spending  without  cbhtrol.  phones  for  propaganda.  One  example  is  the  trary,  by  their  acts,  they  support  the  view 
Salaries  of  officers  of  all  ranks  have  dbiibled  case  of  Professor  Krrageorgas  who  is  impris-  that  they  are.” 

In  the  last  two  years  and  She  pesafitry  is  oned  for  his  participation  in  resistance  Origins  and  Make-up  of  the  Junta:  Au- 

offered  “bribe-loans”  and  no  one  knows  movements.  During  my  stay  in  Greece,  there  thoritatlve  information  regarding  the  origins 
where  the  money  comes  from.  There  are  were  resolutions  poised  by  many  associations  of  the  present  military  Junta  contradict  an- 
definitely  hidden  dangers  for  an  abrupt  col-  “condemning  his  activities  with  disgust,”  other  myth:  that  they  came  to  save  Greece 
lapse  of  the  Greek  economy.  This  mi£ht  be  something  that  is  totally  unrelated  with  their  from  Communism.  Recent  editorials  in  the 
precipitated  by  the  deadly  struggle  currently  official  role.  “Eleftheros  Kosmos”-— a pro-government 

in  progress  between  four  economic  giants:  Anti-Americanisvi:  There  is  widespread  newspaper — places  the  origin  of  the  Papado- 

Onassis,  Niarchos,  Andreadls  and  Pappas.  I anti-Americanism  :ln  Greece  arid  it  comes  poulos  idea  “to  save  the  nation  in  1558.”  My 
ican  say  definitely  that  the  Niarchos-pnassis  from  all  sides,  including  the  Government,  information  supports  the  following: 
conflict  had  and  will  have  political  irtiplica-  The  opposition  and  the  average  Greek  is  anti-  (a)  The  conspiracy  started  as  an"  idea  in 
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1956,  when  the  military  organization,  I.D. 
E.A.,  sought  to  convince  a General  to  seize 
power  and  declare  a personal  dictatorship. 
The  General  reneged  at  the  last  moment  and 
later  became  Minister  in  the  Karamanlls 
government. 

(b)  In  1958  the  "Idea”  of  Papadopoulos 
was  taking  the  shape  of  an  organization 
"within  the  I.D.E.A.,"  or  the  officers  of  the 
organization  still  in  active  duty. 

(c)  At  least  one  General  realized  that 
"something  was  going  on  around  Papado- 
poulos” and  sought  to  disperse  the  key  mem- 
bers of  what  appeared  to  him  to  b£  an  or- 
ganization. "I  send,”  he  told  me,  "Papa- 
dopoulos to  Kilkis,  Ladas  to  Filiates,  etc.” 
However,  the  General  was  accused  by  a 
prominent  political  leader  of  "persecuting 
officers  friendly  disposed  towards  E.R.E.”  (the 
rightist  party) . At  one  time,  it  said,  the  Gen- 
eral raised  the  question  of  removing  Papa- 
dopoulOB  from  the  Army  for  "medical  rea- 
sons, since  he  was  not  old  enough  to  be-  re- 
tired.” However,  during  my  interview,  he 
avoided  the  question:  "What  was  wrong  with 
him?" 

(d)  Some  of  the  key  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Junta,  I was  told  by  the  same  General, 
had  political  connections  with  political  par- 
ties. Specifically,  Ladas,  Makarezos  and  a few 
others  kept  referring  to  Spyros  Markezinis 
as  "our  leader.”  "I  was  teasing  them,"  the 
General  continued  by  referring  to  Markezinis 
a©  "their  boss.” 

(e)  The  organization  was  tentatively  Iden- 
tified as  E.E.N.A.  (standing  for  National 
Union  of  Young  Officers) . 

(f)  It  is  widely  agreed,  however — and  there 
Is  substantial  evidence  to  this — that  the 
original  members  of  the  organization  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  with  the  creation  of  power 
bases  and  satellite  organizations  of  their 
own.  This,  they  believe,  will  provide  the  seeds 
for  developments  from  within.  One  such 
"satellite  organization  is  the  group  of  Col. 
Ioarmidis,  Chief  of  Military  Police. 

(g)  It  Is  also  agreed  and  partially  sub- 
stantiated, that  the  government  is  rapidly 
promoting  officers  of  trust  and  retires  pro- 
fessional soldiers  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Junta  but  stayed  with  it  for  purely  pro- 
fessional reasons.  Newly  promoted  officers, 
when  placed  in  key  positions,  tend  to  be 
"independent”  of  their  leader  Papadopoulos 
and  the  army  is  thoroughly  splintered. 

Solutions  Proposed  or  Expected:  The  “best 
solution”  proposed  by  former  political  lead- 
era  is  a solution  from  the  Army  itself.  They 
don’t  call  it  a counter-coup  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  what  they  mean  when  they 
say,  "The  Army  has  a duty  to  vindicate  it- 
self in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  people,  and 
return  to  them  what  it  has  forcefully  taken 
away.” 

A competent  military  leader  suggests  that 
out  of  11,000  officers  only  a maximum  of 
2,600  ought  to  be  considered  committed 
Junta  people.  The  rest  remain  professional 
soldiers  whose  effectiveness  is  jeopardized  by 
a bad  public  image. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  officers 
corps  is  viewed  upon  as  an  "oppressive  group 
and  praetorian  guard"  by  the  people,  and  the 
element  of  time  is  Important  for  a solution, 
from  within,  i.e.  before  the  officers  condition 
themselves  being  also  an  elite  group.  A sec- 
ond solution  supported  by  some  is  a "transi- 
tional government”  which  will  prepare  the 
nation  for  a return  to  Democratic  proce- 
dures. This  is  not  rejected  by  the  political 
leaders  as  a "bad  solution”  but  as  “academic, 
because  the  present  group  has  no  such  In- 
tention.” The  third  “non -solution”  will  be 
violence  and  everybody  agrees  that  it  will  in- 
crease as  the  time  passes. 

The  element  which  will  precipitate  the 
first  solution  is  commonly  agreed  to  be  a 
clear-cut  declaration  of  opposition  against 
the  present  government  by  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  a clarification  of  the  U.S. 
policy  regarding  the  Greek  problem.  If  the 


United  States  makes  it  clear  and  known  that 
it  is  not  happy  with  the  prevailing  conditions 
in  Greece,  there  will  be  developments  from 
within  the  junta.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  in- 
sist on  a "business  as  usual  policy,”  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  violence  from  below. 
Furthermore,  if  we  promote  a "gimmick- 
solution”  by  Insisting  a compromise  between 
the  political  world  and  the  junta  be  made, 
then  the  violence  will  continue  and  it  will 
be  controlled  by  the  left,  while  all  those 
politicians  who  would  cooperate  with  the 
present  regime  "will  be  isolated  together 
with  it.” 

As  is  evident  from  the  present  report,  I do 
not  propose  any  solution  for  the  Greek  prob- 
lem. This  is  left  to  the  policymakers.  What  I 
propose,  however,  is  a clarification  of  the 
U.S.  policy  and  a coordination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  missions  in  Athens.  With 
such  a clarification,  the  people  and  the  Army 
will  know  what  to  expect  and  what  to  do 
other  than  what  they  are  already  doing. 


MR.  PRESIDENT:  VIETNAM  MORA- 
TORIUM SUPPORTED  BY  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , October  27,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Nation  expressed  itself  on  American 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
President  has  made  the  decision  to  de- 
involve,  Vietnamize  or  deposture.  There 
is  little  secret  left  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can intentions.  I pointed  up  yesterday 
that  the  students  were  not  alone  in  their 
encouragement  of  the  President’s  ac- 
tion— they  were  joined  by  a large  portion 
of  rural  America. 

Senator  Goldwater  and  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  last  night  in  Norfolk  severely  re- 
sented the  moratorium  expression  of 
opinion  to  the  President.  They  apparently 
think  their  hawkish,  know-nothing  views 
on  nuclear  bombardment  of  Hanoi  should 
ring  in  a vacuum  in  the  President’s  ears. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  broad  sup- 
port of  the  moratorium,  I include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a letter  from  one  of 
my  Davis,  Calif.,  constituents  containing 
a published  plea  from  the  mayor  of  our 
town: 

Davis,  Calif., 
October  19, 1969 . 
Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leggett:  The  enclo- 
sures speak  for  themselves:  however  we  hope 
this  cover-letter  will  make  it  easier  for  you 
to  receive  the  message  of  the  393  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Davis,  California: 

On  October  8th  Mr.  Ralph  Aronson  wrote  a 
letter  to  our  local  newspaper  giving  a per- 
sonal statement  of  his  sympathy  for  the  Viet- 
nam moratorium  and  his  concern  that  the 
U.S.  government  not  continue  more-of-the- 
same  in  Vietnam.  ("Vietnamization,”  in  my 
own  opinion  is  NOT  a new  solution — this 
having  been  what  we  originally  set  out  to  do 
from  approximately  1954-55  on.) 

The  reaction  to  Mr.  Aronson’s  letter  was 
one  of  general  agreement,  but  even  more,  it 
was  a spur  to  try  to  communicate  our  own 
feelings  as  well.  The  393  signees  in  the  en- 
closed advertisement  and  attached  sheet 
chose  the  method  of  a public  advertisement 
as  possibly  a more  effective  form  of  "protest” 
than  individual  letters  (that  often  exist  in 


"intention")  might  have  been.  Not  only  do 
YOU  receive  the  message,  our  community  re- 
ceived it.  There  was  no  organized  "push"  for 
these  signatures — people  just  passed  the 
sheet  from  hand  to  hand  from  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 10  until  Monday,  October  13.  The  addi- 
tional signatures  are  those  of  people  who  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  a "sign-sheet”  be- 
fore the  cut-off  date  for  publication  of  the 
advertisement.  They  left  their  signatures  at 
the  editorial  office  of  the  local  newspaper 
that  they  might  be  included  with  the  "group” 
letter  to  you.  High  school  and  college  stu- 
dents were  not  approached  in  this  petition — 
we  wanted  to  hear  from  the  non-vocal  part  of 
our  community  and  felt  that  student  groups 
were  making  their  own  statement.  Might  I 
add  that  we  were  surprised  to  find  a very 
wide  cross-section  of  participation  from  con- 
servative to  liberal  elements  in  our  town. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Beroyne  Mtjsolf, 

We  Support  and  Endorse  Mayor  Aronson’s 

Request  for  "...  A More  Progressive  and 

Positive  Action  to  the  Withdrawal  of 

Our  Troops  and  An  End  to  the  (Viet 

Nam)  War” 

(The  entire  text  of  Mayor  Aronson’s  letter 
follows.) 

Youth  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  rest- 
lessness regarding  the  commitment  of  funds 
for  SST  planes — their  impatience  for  funds 
for  ABM  over  funds  for  poverty — or  their 
concern  for  funds  for  Mars  over  solutions 
to  problems  of  people  or  their  concern  for 
programs  benefiting  minorities  or  dis- 
advantaged. 

It  is  time  some  of  their  restlessness,  im- 
patience and  concern  is  rubbed  off  on  some, 
or  all,  of  us  and  we  take  up  the  struggle, 
declare  ourselves  and  take  a stand.  I cannot, 
in  my  own  mind,  be  convinced  of  our  leader’s 
statements  that  the  cessation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  will  not  release  funds  toward  the  prob- 
lems in  this  country.  Since  according  to 
them,  this  money  cannot,  or  will  not,  be 
forthcoming  for  use  at  home,  is  this  then  to 
be  construed  as  a valid  reason  to  continue 
this  war  which,  in  all  purposes,  It  and  all  its 
attached  problems  represent  the  greatest 
concern  of  all? 

Up  to  now  I have  been  silent  and  apathetic 
to  the  cause,  believing  our  statesmen  were 
progressing  toward  a solution.  I have  allowed 
myself  to  be  lulled  by  the  pre-campaign 
strategy  of  our  honorable  President  of  the 
"secret”  solution  to  the  end  of  the  war.  After 
six  months  I have  been  more  convinced  that 
the  "secret”  lies  in  other  hands  than  our  own 
President  and  our  own  military  and  political 
leaders.  We  are  being  asked  to  enter  into  a 
60  day  moratorium  not  to  publicly  protest  or 
demonstrate  or  criticize  our  leaders  regarding 
their  progress  concerning  the  Vietnam  war. 
Our  honorable  President  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  was  this  same  criticism  and 
demonstration  against  the  past  political 
party’s  policy  that  got  him  elected.  We  have 
already  had  six  years  of  such  a moratorium 
regarding  the  apathetic  attitude  of  the 
American  people  and,  rather  than  a 60  day 
moratorium  against  protesting  the  war.  I 
favor  a 60  day  peaceful,  responsible,  protest 
with  letters  to  congressional  leaders  advocat- 
ing a more  progressive  and  positive  action  to 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  an  end  to 
the  war. 

I have  been  soothed  by  the  declaration  we 
are  training  more  South  Vietnamese  to  take 
over  their  own  cause.  I cannot  believe  that 
this,  in  itself,  is  a solution  either,  since  this 
seems  to  be  only  a method  of  perpetuating  a 
war  rather  than  a solution  to  peace.  If  the 
training  of  South  Vietnamese  is  itself  a solu- 
tion, then  lets  do  It — if  we  can  train  our  own 
boys  in  California,  Texas,  Georgia  to  fight 
under  conditions  in  Vietnam,  then  bring  25,- 
000,  or  50,000,  or  100,000  South  Vietnamese 
here  and  train  them  quickly,  easily,  for  fight- 
ing in  their  own  country. 
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I don’t  know  if  a Mayor  of  a community  of 
20,000  people  can  hate  an  affect  n this  re- 
gard, hut  if  all  Mayors  of  cities  of  20,000  can 
reach  Mayors  of  larger  cities,  and  citizens  of 
larger  cities  can.  effectively  reach  their  State 
officials  to  communicate  this  concern  to  our 
National  officials,  perhaps  they  will  get  the 
message. 

No  more,  enough ! 

I am  not  affiliated  to,  this  proposal  with  any 
organization,  local  or  national,  radical  or  con- 
ventional, I take  this  Stand  as  an  individual 
and  ask  other  concerned  citizens  to  Join  me 
as  individuals. 

Ralph  Aronson, 

Mayor  of  Davis / 

We,  the  undersigned*  Subscribe  to  the  Spirit 
of  Mayor  Ralph  Ar orison's  statement  and 
agree  to  have  our  names  appear  wh  h/an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Davis  Enterprise'  stating 
this  fact  and  to  have  the  advertisement  dis- 
tributed to  President  Nixon  and  Senators 
George  Murphy,  Alan  Cranston  a£i:l  Repre- 
sentative Robert  C.  Leggett.  / 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Major,  Kay  Ofoisawara, 
Terry  Lyon,  Dorothy  Dreyfus,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  L.  Ingraham,  Mr,  sand  Mr$.  Horton  M. 
Laude,  Marion  E.  Small,  Mrs.;  Beatrice  B. 
Reynolds,  Nora  Sterling,  Holley  M.  Grani, 
Christopher  G.  Grain,  Mrs.  R;  Hands,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Donald  W.  Kyhos,  Mr,  J.  T Leffing- 
well,  Marjorie  L.  Dcdeini,  Donna  Walter, 
Charles  W.  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Brush, 
Maxine  Schmalenberger,  Dr.  and  M*s.  J.  D. 
Wheat.  V 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Dean,  Mr.  And  Mrs.  Q. 
Paris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R,  Willis,  Mr^nd  Mrs. 
R.  A,  Oliveira,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B McK4gsick, 
Duane  Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  C.  Bat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S&ults,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  P.  Llanos,  Klvi  Toricllo,  W.  F. 
Trainor,  Cynthia  Hills,  Juanita  A.  Eti  la,  F.  J. 
Hills,  James  R,  Hutchinson,  Pali  Ida  A. 
Hutchinson,  Richard  K,  Creveling,  Kay  C. 
Burrill,  Dona  Lee  Brandon,  William  G.  Bur- 
rill. 

Edwin  L.  Blackmore,  Richard  A.  Cr  awford, 
David  E,  Lee,  Thomas  Cleveland,  Joan  Cleve- 
land, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Yarnell,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Gabor,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Carl 
Renoud,  Julia  R.  Kulm&nn,  Beverly  farmer, 
Richard  W.  Kulmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Tony 
Smith,  Dean  Kamopp,  Grace  Noda  Nancy 
Cutler,  Sandy  Gee,  Karl  M Romstad  C.  K, 

| Shen,  Harumi  Kawatomari,  Sylvia  Laae. 

Stanley  Johnson,  Beth  Johnson,  Marvin 
Fisher,  Cecil©  Carter,  James  R.  Douglas, 
Lindy  F.  Kumagai,  Hisa  A.  Kumagai,  Carroll 
E.  Cross,  Janet  S.  Cross,  Wm.  Hamner, 
Dave  & Mary  Lee,  David  & Jane  U earner, 
Ethel  M.  Espana,  Carlos  Espana,  Elizabeth 
Meyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  Smith,  Mary 
Cooper,  Milton  and  Jeanile  W.  Gardh<  r,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Kinsell  L.  CoUlfecm,  Mr.  ana  Mrs, 
James  Biggar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Burch,  Mr,  Gerald  Dick- 
jinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Swain  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isao  Fujlmoto.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boland 
Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arther  Lilyblado,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Gould,  Lois  L.  Pbpptoo, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Castelfrsnoo,  Roberta  M. 
[Kenney,  Linda  A.  Fitzgerald.  Joan  Weschler, 
Colin.  G.  King,  Adrian  A.  Bennett,  Cynthia 
B.  Bennett,  W.  Eric  Gustafson,  Eric  E,  *?onn, 
Louise  K.  Conn,  Grant  Noda,  John  E.  Draper, 
i Deborah  Poineau,  Elizabeth  Draper,  James 
H.  Balderston,  Kathy  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Neal  F.  Peek,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Don  Christia  nsen, 
Janet  L.  Hall,  Kenneth  M,  Hall,  Calvin  and 
Inppy  Schwabe,  Mrs.  Betty  J.  Longshore, 
kalph  Stocking,  Elsie  Stocking,  Jerome 
Rosen,  Sylvia  T,  Rosen,  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Keller, 
Katie  Keller,  Anne  Keller,  Daniel  Q.  Keller, 
$am  Smith,  Otto  Heck, 

j Shirley  Kirkpatrick,  Donald  Ross,  Peggy  S. 
Sic  horn,  Jane  Carey,  Christine  Hawth<  true, 
Glnny  Lee,  Henry  Hagedom,  Betty  O’NeUl, 
Charlotte  Musker,  Margaret  Hill,  Anne  and 


Bud  Steubing  , Ron  and  Flo  Holmes,  Charles 
and  Carol  Vac.  Alatine,  Bob  Fitzgerald,  Bud 
and  Laura  Goodman,  Madelon  Pytel,  Alan 
and  Terry  Klinger,  Stephne  F.  Moore,  Jinny 
Moore,  James  Ganzer. 

Carol  and  Richard  DeTar,  Peggy  Dough- 
arty,  Janet  and  Eill  Weigt,  Milton  and  Marie 
Morse,  Susie  33oyd,  Erlean  Hills,  Betty  Jane 
Polk,  Elizahsiifa^BT'^Gu^tafson,  Dulores  O. 
McCoim^Docglas  W.  MsColm,  Louis  F. 
Wescirfer,  Dennis  Barrett,  Herman  Fink, 
Mprtha  Barcalow  Barrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

irles  V.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J. 
'Manzano,  Mr.  svnd  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Child,  R.  W. 
Harris,  Vera  M Harris,  Doug  Waterman. 

Donna  Waterman,  Roland  Hoermann,  John 
F.  Pamperln,  Phyllis  Jacobs,  Barbara  D. 
Hoermann,  Teri  Wheat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J. 
Knox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wade,  Donald  & 
Edith  Rothchi  d,  Celia  Rabinowitz,  Dick  & 
Lois  Grau,  Donald  M.  Reynolds,  P.  R.  Painter, 
Jeff  Drowely,  Judith  P.  Deyo,  Viola  and  Fred- 
erick Peters,  J.  W.  Osebold,  Charles  M.  Har- 
din, Donald  P.  Keisler. 

Dolores  E.  Rhode,  E.  A.  Rhode,  Mr.  & Mrs. 
Richard  F.  Walters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  TJriu,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  5.  Loomis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
K.  Stumph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Spurr, 
J.  G.  Wheat,  .Amy  L.  Wheat,  Margery  M. 
Vasey,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Phaff,  Olive  G.  Lorenz,  Oscar 
A.  Lorenz,  Jeanne  R.  Enos,  L.  Reed  Enos,  Jan 
A.  Stannard,  Anthony  A.  Stannard,  Dianne 
M.  Sullivan,  James  J.  Sullivan,  Stephan 
Cohen. 

Robert  Miller,  ElRoy  L.  Miller,  Pat  Collins, 
Rill  Collins,  Wayne  Gerrard,  Rodney  Shep- 
herd, Bonnie  Shepherd,  Albert  A.  Royval, 
Twila  Royval,  Hazel  V.  Gerrard,  Mayme  A. 
Butler,  Sheila  Day,  D.  C.  Hudson,  Ben  and 
Merry  Hart,  W.  C.  Weir,  Elizabeth  R.  Weir, 
.and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Musolf,  Mrs.  Max  Rathe, 
^Betsy  LeNoue. 

Mr.  and  Mr^JOhA-^LSimmon.s,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  So::ensen,  ABn^^Denny,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Alderman,  Mr.  anfr’Mrs.  Mar- 
vin Zetterbaum,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rofte*±  K. 

■ Sarlos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Rappaport,  Claracb  J. 
Cooper,  Bonnie  Faria,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  CosX 
tantine.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Senghas,  ' 
Deborah  E.  Semerau,  Ken  Greider,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  D.  Sokolow,  Mrs.  M.  Goldman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  Sosnick,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Maisel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  P.  Oet- 
tlnjer,  Mr,  and  I^Crs.  David  Volman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sherman  Stein. 

Mr.  and.  Mrs.  James  Valentine,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Seibel,  Dorothy  L.  West,  Dick  Longen- 
baugh,  Martin  C.  Hagan,  Trude  Parkinson, 
Margaret  Neu,  Pierre  J.  Neu,  Mrs.  Donna 
Mickle,  Michael  C.  Hancock,  Pleasant  Gill, 
Marcella  Eddy,  :sirs.  C.  Asaimachopoulos,  , 
Ronald  D.  Mails,  Will  Lotter,  Jane  B.  Lott) 
Shirley  R.  Maus,  Ib-omas  L.  Allen,  Patricia 
Allen,  Robert  M.  Cello. 

Patricia  Bernanzr,  Irene  M.  Cello,  Marian 
Hamilton,  Sumnier  Morris,  Joyce  Morrfcg  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  HI,  Kathleen  M.  Murphy,  Alan 
Stambusky,  Barbara  Gunn,  Dorothea 
Knowles,  P.  F.  Knowles,  Jerry  Murphy,  Rita 
T.  Stambusky,  Ruthann  Seeley,  John  A.  See- 
ley, Benjamin  Lane,  Robert  E.  Smith,  Loren 
D.  Carlson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  C.  Neu,  David 
C.  Lewis. 

Harriet  K.  Lewis,  Richard  L.  Manford, 
Yvonne  A.  Manford,  Barbara  R.  McKinney, 
Charles  L.  McKinney,  Marian  G.  Carlson, 
William  F.  Riddle  Jr.,  Howard  T.  Nelson,  Roy 
J.  Hendrickson,  Ronald  D.  Schechter,  Gary  O. 
Eumgio,  Janice  B.  Belding,  Mrs.  Vernon  Clift, 
Vernon  Clift,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Crafts,  M.  J. 
Vepaska. 

Susan  C.  Fegley,  Sue  Ellen  Tatter,  Pattism 
Tutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Metz,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mike  Duckor,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  A.  Leon- 
ard, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J talcs  Neiswonger,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bickford  O’Brien,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
V.  Hoaglond,  Mr.  ar.d  Mrs.  Donald  Lindberg, 
John  C.  Wetzel,  John  Vanliat,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jim  Neiswonger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Smith, 
Barbara  Larsen,  Rose  M.  Jacobson. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HORSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27,  1969 

Mi1.  SCHWENGKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Telegram  and  the  Boston  Her- 
ald Traveler,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  editorials  follow: 

[From,  the  Worcester  (Maas.)  Telegram, 
Aug.  5,  1969] 

Bewabx  the  Behemoths 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington.*— At  One  time  or  another, 
every  motorist  has  known  the  miserable  ex- 
perience— sometimes  the  terrifying  experi- 
ence— of  trying  to  pass  a tractor-trailer  truck 
in  foul  weather  Conditions.  The  boxcar  profile 
blocks  the  road  ahead.  One  gropes  through 
rain  and  flying  spume,  hands  gripping  the 
wheel.  Just  a couple  of  feet  to  the  side,  36 
tons  of  steel  are  rolling  along  at  60  miles  an 
hour.  At  last  you  get  around:  and  behold: 
Another  truck  ahead. 

NSW  M. AXIM.U MS 

A House  subcommittee  resumes  hearings 
this  weak  on  a bill  that  brings  these  recol- 
lections vividly  to  mind.  The  bill  would  set 
new  permissible  maximum  width,  weight, 
and  length  limit*  for  the  interstate  highway 
system.  Truck  and  bus  companies  are  ar- 
dently supporting  the  bill;  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  representing  passen- 
ger car  drivers,  i&  just  as  dead  set  against  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I wish  there  were  some  way 
to  find  a compromise  down  a middle  lane. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  make  an  excellent 
case — up  to  a point.  The  present  interstate 
width  and  load  limits  were  fixed  13  years  ago, 
according  to  standards  laid  down  in  1946. 
Since  then,  the  interstate  highways  have 

►me  into  being,  it  is  a plausible  contention 
at  these  magnificent  freeways  are  capable 
oi  handling  wider  and  heavier  loads  than  the 
old  primary  highways  could  take. 

e bill  would  permit  the  states  to  author - 
an  increase  in  single-axLe  loads  from  18,- 
00C|  to  20,000  pounds;  an  increase  in  tandem- 
loads  from  32,000  to  34,000  pounds;  and 
increase  in  the  gross  load  limit  from  73,- 
pounds  to  a higher  figure  obtained  from 
length  mid  axle  formula.  The  maximum 
permissible  width  would  be  increased  from 
98  to  102  inches. 

WIDER  TRUCKS 

These  changes  are  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  They  are  not 
opposed  by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  (AASHO).  The  point  is 
made  that  roughly  half  the  states  already 
permit  these  higher  load  limits,  under  a 
grandfather  clause  Inserted  in  the  basic  fed- 
eral act  of  1956.  The  proposed  increase  in 
maximum  width  would  make  it  possible  for 
trucks  to  carry  cargoes  (such  as  plyboard) 
that  comes  in  multiples  of  eight  feet;  the 
extra  six  inches,  it  Is  said,  also  would  con- 
tribute to  greater  stability  and  to  greater 
safety. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  ordinary  motorist  may 
wince  at  the  greater  width,  but  it  is  hard  to 
object  to  the  proposed  new  limits  on  weight. 
At  about  this  point  in  the  debate,  however, 
the  proponents  run  out  of  gas;  the  remainder 
of  their  case  is  much  less  impressive. 

The  bill  proposes  a federal  length  limit  of 
70  feet.  It’s  too  much.  Oregon  now  allows  up 
to  75  feet  on  designated  highways,  and  Ne- 
vada has  a 70-foot  limit,  but  27  states  hold  to 
65  feet,  Iowa  limits  length  to  60  feet,  and  20 
states  have  a 55-foot  limit.  Both  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  AASHO  recommend  65 
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Willams,  U.S.  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  the  dean  of  the  Iowa  delegation  in 
the  House,  Hon.  H.  R.  Gross. 

At  this  point  I would  like  to  include  an 
article  from  the  October  18, 1969,  issue  of 
Human  Events  which  describes  the  First 
Annual  Conservative  Awards  Dinner. 

The  article  follows : 

Conservative  Awards  Dinner 

More  than  300  leaders  of  the  American  con- 
servative movement  turned  out  Saturday 
night,  October  4,  for  the  First  Annual  Con- 
servative Awards  Dinner  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  The  dinner  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Conservative  Union, 
National  Review,  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom and  Human  Events. 

The  highlight  of  the  dinner  was  the  pres- 
entation of  awards  for  outstanding  congres- 
sional service  to  Sen.  John  Williams  (R.- 
Del.)  and  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R. -Iowa) . The 
awards  were  bestowed  by  Rep.  John  Ashbrook 
(R.-Ohio),  chairman  "'  of  the  ACU,  who  re- 
minded the  guests  of  how  thankful  Ameri- 
cans should  be  for  the  valiant  work  Sen.  Wil- 
liams and  Rep.  Gross  have  each  performed 
in  Congress  for  more  than  20  years. 

Sen.  Williams,  first  elected  in  1946,  is 
planning  to  retire  next  year  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  his  fourth  term  and  many  times 
during  the  evening  he  was  urged  to  recon- 
sider. But  the  Delaware  senator  who  has 
sparked  so  many  important  congressional 
investigations  remained  firm  in  his  resolve 
not  to  run  again  now  that  he  has  reached 
age  65.  The  guests  were  disappointed,  but 
had  to  admire  a man  who  insists  upon  stand- 
ing by  his  principles  even  if  it  means  giving 
up  a job  he  enjoys. 

Rep.  Gross,  a conservative  known  na- 
tionally for  the  sharp  “no”  he  so  often  hurls 
at  various  spending  schemes,  received  per- 
haps the  biggest  ovation  of  the  night  when 
he  turned  to  the  subject  of  Viet  Nam.  “We 
should  win  that  war,”  he  said,  “or  get  the 
hell  out.” 

The  evening’s  keynote  address  was 
delivered  by  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
While  noting  that  opposition  to  foolish  gov- 
ernment programs  was  certainly  necessary, 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  also  urged  conservatives  to 
“apply  their  talents  to  affirmative  answers  to 
American  problems”— problems  like  con- 
servation, pollution,  penal  reform  and  low- 
cost  housing.  Conservatives  have  the  proper 
principles  at  heart,  he  said,  but  “if  I had 
only  one  political  wish,  conservatively  speak- 
ing, I would  wish  to  see  us  translate  broad 
conservative  principles  more  frequently  into 
specific,  affirmative  action.”  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
applauded  those  men  and  women  who  for  so 
many  years  have  volunteered  their  services 
to  the  conservative  cause.  He  said  that  more 
than  ever  before  their  dedication  was  needed, 
because  “there  is  much  work  to  be  done.” 

Other  remarks  at  the  dinner  were,  de- 
livered by  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  editor  of 
National  Review,  and  Robert  Bauman,  secre- 
tary of  ACU  and  a former  national  chairman 
of  YAF,  who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  evening. 

Among  the  members  of  Congress  who  at- 
tended and  joined  in  honoring  two  of  their 
congressional  colleagues  were  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Reps.  Don  Clausen,  Jim  Col- 
lins, John  Hammerschmidt,  Manuel  Lujan, 
William  Scherle,  and  E.  Ross  Adair. 

Guests  from  the  White  House  staff  in- 
’ eluded  presidential  adviser  Dr.  Arthur  Burns, 
speechwrlter  Patrick  Buchanan,  Special 
Presidential  Assistant  Dr.  Martin  Anderson, 
congressional  liaison  man  Bill  Timmons, 
“inspector-general”  Clark  Mallenhoff  and 
presidential  staff  aides  Mort  Allin  and  Tom 
Huston.  Among  the  other  Administration  ap- 
pointees in  attendance  were  USIA  director 
Frank  Shakespeare,  Ted  Humes  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  Defense  Department  aides 
William  Baroody  Jr.  and  Jerry  Friedhetm. 
Other  guests  included  John  Mahan,  chair- 


man of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  and  Ken  Towsey  of  the  Rhodesian 
Information  Service. 

Also  attending  the  dinner  were  such  well- 
known  conservatives  as  Holmes  Alexander, 
Lemuel  Boulware,  Allan  Brownfeld,  Ralph  de 
Toledano,  Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky,  Willard  Ed- 
wards, Victor  Lasky,  Fulton  Lewis  III,  Dean 
Clarence  Manion,  Neil  McCaffrey,  Stefan 
Possony,  William  A.  Rusher,  Phyllis  Schlafly, 
George  Schuyler,  Paul  Scott,  Ken  Thompson 
and  Tom  Van  Sickle. 

The  sponsoring  organizations  hope  that 
next  year’s  dinner  will  be  even  better  at- 
tended and  that  conservatives  from  all  over 
the  country  will  try  to  get  to  Washington 
to  help  honor  two  more  members  of  Con- 
gress who,  like  Sen.  Williams  and  Rep.  Gross, 
have  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  con- 
servative cause. 


GREEK  REGIME  TOKENISM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , October  23,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a recent 
dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times  reports 
that  the  military  government  of  Greece 
Is  undertaking  a liberalization  program. 
The  press  is  now  free — except  there  is  a 
two-page  list  of  banned  topics.  Sum- 
mary arrests  and  imprisonment  are 
barred— except  in  cases  involving  “the 
public  order  and  security”  Military 
courts  will  no  longer  have  jurisdiction 
over  civilians — except  in  cases  of  treason, 
espionage,  sedition,  disturbing  the  peace, 
spreading  false  information,  and  arous- 
ing discord.  In  short,  the  people  of 
Greece  are  now  free — as  long  as  they  do 
not  do  or  say  anything  the  colonels  do 
not  want  them  to. 

Verily,  the  junta  is  preserving  Greece 
as  a bastion  of  freedom. 

I include  the  article  entitled  “Greek 
Regime  Eases  Martial-Law  Curbs,  but 
With  Exceptions”  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  4,  1968,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Greek  Regime  Eases  Martial-Law  Curbs, 
but  With  Exceptions 

Athens,  October  3. — Greece’s  Army- 
backed  regime  today  modified  three  martial- 
law  rules — on  press  censorship,  arbitrary 
arrest  and  trial  by  military  courts — but  the 
new  measures  contained  a number  of  quali- 
fications, assuring  that  controls  would  con- 
tinue. 

Greek  newspaper  editors  were  told  today 
that  the  press  was  now  free.  But  they  were 
handed  a two-page  list  of  banned  topics  and 
were  told  that  although  they  no  longer 
needed  to  submit  galley  proofs  to  the  cen- 
sors, a co-py  of  each  paper  must  still  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  before  it  goes  to  the 
newsstands. 

At  the  same  time,  summary  arrests  and 
imprisonment  were  barred  “except  in  cases 
involving  crimes  against  public  order  and 
security”  and  the  jurisdiction  of  special 
military  courts  was  narrowed. 

announced  at  news  talk 

The  new  measures  were  announced  by 
Premier  George  Papadopoulos  at  a news  con- 
ference in  the  marble -walled  Senate  cham- 
ber in  downtown  Athens. 

The  timing  of  the  measures  puzzled  for- 
eign diplomats  in  Athens. 

Some  noted  that  that  they  came  24  hours 
after  George  Tsistopoulos,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary in  the  foreign  office,  returned  from  the 


United  States,  where  he  had  talks  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  and  passed 
on  to  the  Greek  leaders  the  strength  of  feel- 
ing in  Washington  in  favor  of  substantial 
liberalization  in  Greece. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  announcement 
was  Intended  to  counteract  a statement  in 
Paris  Tuesday  by  former  Premier  Constan- 
tine Oaramanlis,  who  said  that  the  regime 
was  making  no  progress  toward  democracy 
and  intended  to  perpetuate  its  oppressive 
rule. 

It  came  a day  too  late  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proval of  a resolution  by  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  in  Stras- 
bourg condemning  the  regime. 

The  list  of  taboo  newspaper  topics  in- 
cluded these: 

All  news  and  comments  "directed  against 
public  order,  security  and  national  integ- 
rity,” such  as  “slogans  or  statements  of  out- 
lawed parties  or  organizations  aiming  at  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  prevailing  lawful 
order.” 

Topics  of  a subversive  nature,  including 
incitement  to  ctizens  or  the  armed  forces  to 
violate  orders  and  laws,  or  instigating  dem- 
onstrations, mass  meetings  or  strikes. 

Publications  directed  against  the  national 
economy,  including  rumors  likely  to  provoke 
anxiety  on  the  progress  of  the  economy  or 
the  stability  of  the  currency,  or  divulging 
state  economic  secrets. 

Reports  likely  to  revive  political  passions 
and  feuds.  ♦ 

The  50-year-old  Premier  said  the  new 
measures  were  justified  by  a substantial  im- 
provement of  the  domestic  situation  since  the 
coup  of  29  months  ago  and  by  the  support 
his  regime  enjoyed  from  the  Greek  people. 

“The  patient  is  no  longer  in  the  plaster 
cast,”  he  said,  using  his  favorite  analogy  in 
which  Greece  is  the  patient  and  he  the 
surgeon.  “The  patient  is  now  in  small  splints. 
Let’s  hope  he  won’t  break  his  limbs  again.” 

Mr.  Papadopoulos  told  reporters  he  had 
issued  orders,  effective  at  once,  abolishing 
press  controls  as  well  as  banning  arbitrary 
arrests  and  trials  of  civilians  by  special  mili- 
tary courts.  These  controls  had  been  author- 
ized under  the  martial  law  in  force  since 
the  coup. 

“FREEDOM  IS  INVIOLABLE” 

“Personal  freedom  is  inviolable,”  the  Pre- 
mier declared.  All  arrests  and  imprisonments 
from  now  on  will  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution — “except  in  cases 
involving  crimes  against  public  order  and 
security,”  he  said. 

EXPLAINS  exceptions 

The  jurisdiction  of  special  military  courts, 
set  up  by  the  regime  to  punish  security  of- 
fenses, will  now  try  only  cases  of  treason, 
espionage  and  sedition,  including  charges  of 
disturbing  the  peace,  spreading  false  infor- 
mation and  arousing  discord,  he  said. 

Most  of  the  cases  tried  by  special  military 
tribunals  since  the  coup  have  involved 
charges  of  sedition. 

Mr.  Papadopoulos  said  the  regime  was 
negotiating  with  the  International  Red 
Cross  for  investigating  allegations  of  tor- 
ture of  Greek  political  prisoners.  He  said, 
“This  should  put  an  end  to  the  infuriating 
campaign  of  lies  about  tortures  in  Greece.” 

Mr.  Papadopoulos,  asked  to  comment  on 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Caramanlis,  said  he 
was  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  future  of 
Greece  with  “anyone  except  the  Greek 
people.” 

Mr.  Caramanlis,  a rightist  whose  attack  on 
the  regime  drew  wide  support  from  most 
Greek  political  groups  warned  the  Athens 
rulers  to  make  way  for  democracy  or  face 
violent  overthrow. 

Mr.  Papadopoulos  said  that  he,  as  a citizen 
who  had  voted  in  the  past  so  that  Mr.  Cara- 
manlis could  become  Premier,  could  only 
say:  “Pity,  I regret.” 

Commenting  on  elections,  he  said:  “We, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FACT  SHEET  ON  CONTINUING  RES- 
OLUTION FROM  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


: HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  27\  1969 

ftjlr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomor- 
row the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
se  Joint  Resolution  966*  making  cor  - 
ing appropriations  for  November  for 
e departments  and  agencies  whose 
liar  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year 
have  not  been  enacted.  s 

there  is  considerable  interest  amrfr? 
Members  as  to  the  provisions  of  thprres- 
olujjion  in  comparison  to  the  onoomder 
which  most  of  the  Go vernme 1 1 t/n as  op- 
erand since  July  X,  and  particularly  the 
effect  of  the  resolution  on  authorized 
funding  levels  for  certain  education  pro- 
grains — more  specifically  IMe  one  for 
“category  A”  and  “category  B”  aid  for 
schools  in  Federally  impacted  areas. 

1 1 have  prepared  a fact  sheet  on  the 
committee  resolution  in  general  and  its 
effept  in  this  respect  on  the  education 
programs.  Copies  will  be  Available  dur- 
ing j consideration  on  the  House  floor. 

1 1 include  a copy  of  the  If  act  sheet  and 
a supporting  tabulation:! 

Committee  Continuing  Resolution  Fac 

^heet — House  Joint  ReSolution  966 

(Wote. — For  impacted  aid  Vnd  other  edu 
cation  programs,  see  items  Ilf 
a.  the  purposes  of  continuing  resolutions 

1.  [Continuing  resolutions  cere  not  appro- 
priation bills  in  the  usual  sense.  rrney  do  hot 
mak|e  additional  appropriations.  They  merei  y 
mak^  interim  advances  that  are  chargeable 
agaihst  whatever  amounts  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  finally  appropriate  in  the  regular 
annual  bills. 

2.  \ Continuing  resolutions  are  nothing  but 
interim,  stop-gap  measures  necessary  to  keep 
government  functions  operating  on  a ra- 
tionally minimum  basis  between  July  l ahd 
enactment  of  the  regular  authorisation  and 
appropriation  bills.  They  are  designed  to 
preserve  the  integrity  and  options  of  the  reg  - 
ular I authorizations  and  approbations  prde  - 
esse^  in  the  committees  and  in  both  Houses . 

3.  i Continuing  resolutions  wire  never  de- 
signed and  never  intended  to  "get  ahead  of 
the  tegular  order*’,  i.e.,  to  resolve  weighty, 
substantive,  legislative  or  appropriation  is- 
sues! outside  the  framework  of  the  regular 
bills  (If  they  were  so  used,  a Pandora’s  box 
of  disruptive  &nd  disorderly  actions  could 
well  (result. ) 

4.  Continuing  resolutions  have  ahvays  bee u 
designed  to  avoid  controversy  so  as  to  secure, 
prompt  enactment,  else  they  would  Jeopard- 
ize Orderly  processes  and  orderly  continua- 
tion! of  essential  governmental  functions. 

5.  j Continuing  resolutions  are  thus  a 
growth,  born  of  long — and  successful — ex- 
perience. They  have  become  standardized  in 
their  concepts  and  specific  pfS^siohs.  Thfev 
apply  universally,  and  consistently,  to  all  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  basic  concept 
“ — the  years  is  this: 


When  neither  House 
has  acted. 

When  passed  House 
but  not  Senate. 

When  passed  both 
House  and  Sen- 
ate. 


The  budget  estimate 
or  last  year’s  level, 
whichever  is  lower. 
Last  year’s  level,  or 
House  level,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

The  action  of  the 
two  Houses;  or  if 
in  disagreement, 

— — the  lower  of  the 

two. 

B.  THE  COMMITTEE  RESOLUTION  (HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  966) 

6.  The  committee  resolution  ‘follows  the 
basic  concepts  of  past  resolutions.  It  is  a 30- 
day-^pes6iution — for  November  only. 

The  committee  resolution  lhakes  a 
change  in  the  application  of  the  concept  and 
thus  in  the  effect  on  some  operations,  by 
taking  account  of  congressional  actions  on 
appropriation  bills  since  July  1 when  the 
current  resolution  went  into  effect- 

8.  The  committee  resolution  makes  no 
change  at  all  in  6 of  the  regular  bills;  they 
occupy  the  same  position  they  did  on  July  1. 
It  will  have  some  limited  effect  on  the  Agri- 
culture and  Legislative  bills  which  have 
moved  to  the  conference  stage,  and  on  the 
Labor -HEW,  State- Justice- Commerce,  and 
Public  Works  bills  which  have  moved  to  the 
Senate  since  July  1. 


9.  The  committee  resolution,  replacing  the 
existing  resolution  effective  November  1st , 
will  produce  little  or  no  change  in  authorized 
rates  of  interim  spending  levels  for  many 
programs  and  activities.  But  will  permit 
significant  changes  in  a handful  of  items  in 
the  Department  erf  HEW,  especially  in  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  grants  (about  $100  mil- 
lion more ) and  in  certain  education  pro- 
grams ( about  $600  million  more). 

C.  EFFECT  OF  COMMITTEE  OH  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

10.  The  committee  resolution  adds  about 
$600  million  to  the  authorized  spending  level 
for  education  programs*  as  shown  on  the  at- 
tached table.  $319  million  additional  is  for 
impacted  area  school  aid  <P.Lu  874). 

11.  For  schools  in  Federally  impacted  areas, 
the  committee  resolution  would  authorize 
funds  at  the  1969  level  for  both  categories 
“A”  and  “B”;  a total  of  $506,000,000 — some 
$319,000,000  above  the  currently  authorized 
rate.  There  would  be  no  special  restrictions 
with  regard  to  “category  B”.  t 

Payments  are  made  periodically  during 
the  fiscal  year  but  the  final  payments  are 
not  usually  made  until  late  September  or 
October,  i.e.,  after  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  appropriated.  Thus  an  increase  in 
these  funds  at  this  time  Would  have  no  prac- 
tical effect  different  from  that  of  providing 
them  when  the  regular  HEW  bill  is  enacted. 


EFFECT  OF  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Lin  millions] 


Supplementary  educational  centers  (title  III, 

Library  resources  (title  ] I,  ESEA)  Kllll l 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (title  V, 

NDEA)  * ,i ...... 

Equipment  and  minor  remode  ing  (title* iff," 

NDEA) 1 

Impacted  area  aid  (Public  Law  874) i 

Higher  education  facilities  construction  grants, 
4-year  undergraduate  facilities  L_, 

NDEA  student  loans  

Library  assistance: 

Services 

Construction 

Title  I,  ESEA * 

Vocational  education  i 

Education  fqr  the  handicapped 


1969 

level 


$165 

50 

17 

79 

506 

33 

193 

41 

9 

1,123 

248 


1970  continuing  resolution 


Present 
version 
effective 
1970  July  1 
[ouse  (Public  Law 
bill  91-33) 


$116 

<*> 


Committee 
version 
effective 
Nov.  1 
(H.J. 
Res.  966) 


$165 

50 


c*> 

1$ 

o 

162 

n 

o 

1,125 

24$ 

SO 


17 

79 
506 

33 

193 

42 

9 

1,123  . 
248  . 

80  . 


Increase 

over 

present 

version 


+$49 

+50 

+17  - 

+79 

+319 

+33 

+31 

+19 

+9 


Subtotal 

Other  education  programs  . 


2, 544 
1,073 


2, 069 
1,111 


3,194 

1,029 


1,9 


950 


2, 545 
945 


+606 

—5 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


3,617 


3,180 


4,223 


2,8 


3»  490 


+601 


Uoelson  amendment  items. 

°f  the  present  continuing  resolution  made  special  provision  for  continuing  State  administrative  activities  onlv  Under 
the  committee  version  funds  for  fcoth  State  administration  and  program  grants  would  become  available  effective  Nov.  1.  ^ 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CONSERVATIVE 
AWARDS  DINNER 


over 

Legislative  status  of 
arj  appropriation 
bill  when  Con 
tinning  Resolu 
tion  becomes  ef 
f ective : 


Continuing  Resolu- 
tion funding  level 
is  always : 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I was 
indeed  pleased  to  participate  in  the  First 
Annual  Conservative  Awards  Dinner 
held  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  4,  1969. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  two  leading 
conservative  national  publications  and 


the  two  major  conservative  political  ac- 
tion groups,  the  dinner  was  a success 
from  every  point  of  view.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  four  sponsors, 
the  American  Conservative  Union,  Hu- 
man Events,  National  Review,  and 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  have 
joined  together  in  presenting  such  distin- 
guished service  awards  to  conservative 
leaders  in  Congress. 

Those  present  included  many  officials 
of  the  Nixon  administration  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  joined  in  applaud- 
ing the  distinguished  recipients  of  the 
awards,  our  colleagues,  Hon.  John  J. 
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and  only  we,  shall  decide  when  they  will  be 
held  in  Greece.” 

Asked  if,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
announced  the  freedom  of  the  press,  he 
would  now  allow  the  Greek  papers  to  publish 
Mr.  Caramanlis*  statement,  Mr.  Fapadopou- 
Iqs  replied:  “I  will  not.*' 


URGENCY  OF  ELECTORAL  JREFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  MISSOURI  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , October  27 , 1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
on  October  22,  1969: 

Urgency  of  Electoral  Reform 

The  proposal  for  abandoning  the  anti- 
quated Electoral  College  system  and  adopt- 
ing direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  was  gathering  cobwebs  for  dis- 
couraging months.  Congress  now  seems  in  a 
mood  to  pass  the  amendment  for  popular 
election  and  submit  it  to  the  states. 

This  is  what  should  be  done  without  grow- 
ing any  more  moss  on  the  issue.  There  is 
every  evidence  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple want  the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding direct  vote  for  the  President. 

The  nation  should  be  afforded  the  right  to 
decide,  by  submission  of  the  change  to  legis- 
lative plebiscite  in  all  states.  Shucking  the 
archaic,  frustrating  Electoral  College  from  the 
Constitution  should  have  been  effected  long 
ago.  Further  temporizing  and  indecision  on 
Capitol  Hill  cannot  be  justified. 

The  need  for  dumping  the  undemocratic 
Electoral  College  process  was  trenchantly  im- 
pressed on  the  country  last  November,  when 
it  appeared  the  choice  of  a President  might 
be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Congress  with 
attendant  smelly  political  deals.  In  modern 
America  it  is  utterly  unacceptable  that  Con- 
gressmen might  elect  a President. 

But  when  the  danger  of  a House  presi- 
dential selection  was  over,  and  Richard  Nixon 
elected,  apathy  set  in.  Now  that  apathy  ap- 
pears to  have  lifted. 

The  House  recently  passed  the  amendment 
proposition  by  a whopping  vote — 339  to  70,  or 
66  ballots  more  than  the  required  two- thirds 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

This  has  given  the  program  a sudden,  big 
impetus.  So  thumping  a majority  for  the  re- 
form in  the  House  should  carry  great  weight 
in  the  Senate.  The  House  was  overwhelm- 
ingly willing  to  divest  itself  of  a 188-year-old 
constitutional  right. 

Another  influence  toward  approval  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— the  obvious  first  hurdle  in  the  up- 
per house — was  the  appointment  of  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  Michigan  Republican,  to  re- 
place the  late  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

Mr.  Dirksen  favored  the  so-called  “dis- 
trict plan",  less  satisfactory  than  popular 
election.  Senator  Griffin  has  declared  he  will 
support  direct  election. 

The  President  has  sensibly  shifted  his  at- 
titude on  this  reform.  For  some  time  he  was 
lukewarm,  even  mildly  antagonistic,  toward 
dropping  the  Electoral  College,  which  he 
thought  could  not  be  effected  before  1972,  the 
next  presidential  election.  Now  he  thinks  it 
can. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  oan’t.  It 
should.  Present  public  sentiment  indicates  it 
will  be  approved  if  it  comes  out  of  Congress. 

As  in  the  House,  a two- thirds  majority 
ballot  in  the  Senate  Is  necessary  for  approv- 
ing a constitutional  amendment.  Then  the 
question  must  be  submitted  to  the  50  state 
legislatures  of  the  nation,  where,  38  must 


etltution  and  junk  the  Electoral  College. 

The  House  stipulated  that  the  complete 
ratification  process — by  Congress  and  three - 
fourths  of  the  states — must  be  completed,  by 
Jan.  2,  1971,  if  it  is  to  be  effective  for  the 
1972  national  elections.  There  Is  no  reason 
this  cannot  be  done. 

The  measure  will  have  to  be  acted  on  how- 
ever, with  reasonable  dispatch.  It  has  been  in 
the  Senate  committee  about  a month.  If  it  is 
permitted  to  grow  moldy  there,  this  needed 
reform  could  be  lost.  Should  it  fail  of  adop- 
tion now,  it  likely  will  be  pigeonholed  many 
more  years,  as  President  Nixon  observed  when 
he  called  on  the  Senate  Sept.  30  to  indorse 
the  revision.  < 

A report  published  last  April  by  Newsweek 
magazine  said  one  reason  the  President  now 
wished  to  abolish  the  presidential  elector 
system  is  that  he  had  personal  knowledge  of 
how  electors  sought  to  bargain  away  their 
votes. 

The  report  stated  several  electors  on  the 
Wallace  slate  offered  to  trade  their  votes  to 
Nixon  in  return  “for  presidential  favors.” 
Other  similar  offers  were  rumored;  all  were 
turned  down. 

One  reason  for  reluctance  in  Congress  over 
dumping  the  Electoral  College  was  a feeling 
states  would  not  approve  the  amendment. 

There  is  growing  evidence  they  would.  A 
New  York  Times  survey  recently  Indicated 
30  legislatures  already  have  evidenced  deter- 
mination to  ratify,  or  lean  in  that  direction. 
As  only  38  are  necessary,  it  looms  as  no  in- 
superable task  to  persuade  the  remaining 
fence- sitter  legislatures.  Hie  prospect  that  a 
President  could  ever  again  be  elected  by  a 
minority  or  by  logrolling  deals  in  Congress, 
can  be  eradicated  before  the  next  presidential 
campaign  in  '72. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORMS: 
BRINGING  THE  SYSTEM  UP  TO 
DATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , October  27,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  all  the  victims  of  infla- 
tion, none  are  more  deserving  of  urgent 
attention  and  relief  than  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  social  security.  They  have  in- 
vested part  of  their  earnings  in  the 
promise  of  a continuing  income — and  the 
Congress  must  act  now  to  fulfill  that 
promise,  in  pace  with  realities. 

The  President  has  taken  the  lead.  His 
recommendation  to  increase  basic  bene- 
fits by  10  percent  is  nothing  less  than  a 
positive  obligation — and  it  is  the  level  of 
increase  that  is  actuarially  sound.  His 
recommendation  to  attach  the  future 
schedule  of  benefits  to  cost  of  living  will 
go  far  to  eliminate  the  repeated  experi- 
ence of  playing  catch-up,  as  benefits  lag 
behind  living-cost  increases — and  it  will 
take  the  political  gamesmanship  out  of 
this  process. 

Both  recommendations  are  essential. 
Both  are,  in  the  broadest  sense,  non- 
partisan. And  both  deserve  the  support, 
now,  of  the  Congress. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  President’s 
recommendation  that  the  “earnings  test” 
be  raised  from  $1,680  to  $1,800 — the 
amount  beneficiaries  may  earn  without- 
any  loss  of  benefits.  He  also  would  elimi- 
nate the  100 -percent  tax,  the  outright 


confiscation  of  all  earnings  beyond  the 
$3,000  level.  For  all  earnings  beyond  the 
exempt  amount,  he  would  substitute  a 
50 -percent  tax  and  thus  maintain  an  in- 
centive for  earnings  at  any  level  within 
the  capability  of  the  beneficiary.  To  say 
that  the  Nation  needs  the  experience  and 
productivity  of  its  older  citizens  is  clear 
beyond  question — yet,  under  present  law, 
we  penalize  them  for  their  enterprise. 
This  irrationality  must  be  eliminated, 
and  the  president  has  recognized  the 
urgency  of  such  a reform. 


NEW  INDIANAPOLIS  POLICE  PATROL 
INNOVATION  CUTS  CRIME  RATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE,  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , October  27,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on 
crime  is  one  that  never  ends,  and  its  wag- 
ing demands  the  initiative  and  inven- 
tiveness of  all  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  individual  citizens. 

The  city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
come  up  with  a plan,  simple  in  concept 
yet  effective  in  operation,  that  shows 
great  promise.  It  is  assigning  personal 
patrol  cars  to  policemen  to  drive  off-duty 
as  well  as  on.  Indianapolis  is  the  first 
major  police  department  to  utilize  this, 
and  the  following  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  October  26,  1969, 
describes  the  practice,  which  could  well 
be  copied  by  other  urban  forces: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  26,  1969] 
Police  in  Indiana  Drive  Own  Cars;  New 

Patrol  System  Given  Credit  for  Cut  in 

Crime 

Indianapolis,  October  25. — In  Indianapolis, 
policemen  are  assigned  their  own  personal 
patrol  cars  to  drive  off-duty  as  well  as  on, 
and  the  system  is  given  credit  for  helping  to 
produce  a pattern  of  reduced  crime. 

While  the  national  average  for  the  seven 
major  crime  categories  in  cities  of  half  a 
million  to  a million  increased  by  13  per  cent 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  five  of 
the  seven  categories  showed  a decrease  in 
Indianapolis  and  all  seven  showed,  an  aver- 
age increase  of  only  1.2  per  cent. 

The  record  so  far  In  Indianapolis  this  year 
is  so  encouraging  to  city  officials  that  they 
- are  confident  that  the  city’s  unusual  pattern 
of  big  increases  In  most  major  categories  may 
finally  be  broken. 

Major  crimes  in  Indianapolis  increased  at 
an  average  rate  of  16.6  per  cent  in  1968  com- 
pared to  1967.  Now,  with  the  normally  heavy 
crime  months  of  June,  July  and  August  be- 
hind it,  the  Indianapolis  police  department 
thinks  the  average  for  1960  may  set  a na- 
tional example. 

OFF-DUTY  USE  ENCOURAGED 

Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  and.  Police  Chief 
Winston  Churchill  give  much  of  the  credit 
to  the  system  of  individual  patrol  cars. 

“Nearly  all  state  police  departments  have 
assigned  oars  to  individuals,”  says  Raymond- 
J.  Stratton,  deputy  chief  of  operations,  but 
we  are  the  first  police  department  to  do  so.” 

Under  the  Indianapolis  plan,  patrolmen 
are  encouraged  to  use  their  cars,  while  off- 
duty  for  trips  with  the  family  to  drive-in 
theaters  or  the  grocery  or  church. 

“As  a result,”  says  Maj.  Frank  Spallina, 
administrative  assistant  to  Chief  Churchill, 
“we  may  have  as  many  as  400  cars  on  the 
street  instead  of  the  old  100  or  so  per  shift.” 

Major  Spallina  says  that  “with,  all  those 
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cars  running  around  or  parked  throughout 
the  city”  there  is  “more  reluctance  by  juve- 
niles to  steal  cars”  and  more  hesitancy  In 
general  to  commit  crimes. 

Several  arrests  have  been  made  by  off-duty 
policemen  since  the  individual  patrol  oar 
system  went  into  effect  in  early  June  in- 
cluded were  arrests  made  by  off-duty  police- 
men who  stopped  robberies  or  burglaries  In 
progress. 

A chief  benefit  of  the  program,  according 
to  Major  Spallina,  Is  the  new  spirit  of  pride 
it  is  giving  the  policemen,  who  have  installed 
custom-fashioned  equipment  racks  in  their 
cars,  or  carpeted  interiors,  or  who  have  spent 
their  own  money  to  improve  such  equipment 
as  radios. 

Major  Spallina  looks,  on  the  personal  at- 
tention shown  on  the  cars  as  healthy  evi-^’ 
hence  of  high  morale. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1967,  crim&Tose 
16.1  per  cent  in  Indianapolis  compared/to  the 
previous  year.  In  1968,  the  increase  was  21  2 
per  cent  compared  to  1967. 

For  nine  months  this  year,  onl/the  cate- 
gories of  burglary  and  larceny  Showed  in- 
creases— of  9.1  and  5.6  per  oent/respectlvely. 

In  the  other  major  categories,  murder  was 
down  18.6  per  cent;  forcible /ape  was  down 
7.8  per  cent;  robbery  was  down  18.3  per  cent; 
aggravated  assault  was  down  6.6  per  cent 
and  vehicle  theft  was  down  12.3  per  cent. 


tad  the,  goofctoi  luiiB  Ui  fainarTtim  We 
stall  sorely  miss  his  counsel  and  we  wish 
him  well  in  whatever  endeavor  he  desires 
to  pursue  after  the  21  years  of  distin- 
guished service  that  he  gave  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 


27,  1969 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  A TIME 
OP  CHANGE 


RETIREMENT  Ol 
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PHILLIP  S. 


HON.  0LIN  £ TEAGUE 

OF  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I EPHESENTATIVES 

Monday , October  27,  1969 

! Mr.  TEAGUE  of  T<  >xas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
; want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
I departure  from  Government  service 
; of  the  Deputy  DirectoVof  the  Bureau  o 
i the  Budget,  Mr.  Phifllp  S.  Hugh*^ 

I known  to  his  friends  as  Bam' \ 

I first  met  Sam  Hughes  shortly  after  I 
| came  to  Congress.  I came  to  know  him 
i intimately  when  the  Korean  GI  bill  of 
| rights  was  formulated  and  later  : in  the 
outstanding  work  that  he  performed  in 
connection  with  the  Survivor  Benefits 
Act,  Public  Law  881  of  the  84th  Congress. 

Sam  Hughes  is  one  of  those  r^re  in- 
dividuals who  has  absolute  integrity,  who 
can  give  you  an  answer  which  you  com- 
pletely disagree  with  but  which  at  the 
same  time  forces  you  to  see  the  logic  of 
his  position  and  know  that  his  Vi6w  is 
based  upon  considerable  thought  ahd  a 
lot  of  plain  ordinary  horsesense. 
i Sam  Hughes,  in  the  few  moments  that 
he  has  had  of  vacation,  likes  to  climb 
mountains.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  trie  rea- 
sons why  he  has  had  the  ability  to  see  so 
far  ahead  in  regard  to  Government  pro- 
grams. Certainly  he  has  never  lived  in  a 
rarefied  atmosphere  which  onejacco- 
biates  with  heights,  but  has  certainly 
been  able  to  see  clearly  and  much!  more 
so  than  many  of  us.  ! 

I The  Federal  Government  is  losirig  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  ablest  men  who 
ever  served  it.  An  individual  with  leather 
keen  insight  once  wrote  “hindsight  jtends 
to  etch  deeply  the  clear  lines  of  leader- 
ship that  appeared  blurry  close  at  hknd.” 
Sam  Hughes’  actions  were  never  flurry 
and  he  always  showed  positive  leadership. 

^ Sam  carries  with  him  the  best  Wishes 
Of  all  of  those  of  us  on  the  Hill  wholliave 
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HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  TENNESSEE 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , October  27,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  time  of  unrest  in  our  Nation! 
especially  on  our  college  campuses,  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  sanity  still  pre- 
vails among  some  of  our  educators.  One 
voice  of  reason  which  rings  out  clearly 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee  is  i^iat  of  Dr.  Archie  R 
Dykes,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Martin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  aca- 
demic year,  Dr.  Dykes,  one  of  the  Na- 
tions truly  outs  tanding  college  adminis- 
trators, addressed  his  faculty  with  an 
analysis  of  the  challenge  facing  higher 
education  and  a proposal  for  meeting 
this  challenge.  I was  deeply  moved  by 
the  speech,  and  because  I feel  thatrSff 
American  leaders  can  benefit '"from  the 
reasonableness  of  Chap^ellor  Dykes’  ob- 
servations,  I am  inphrSing  the  entire  text 
of  the  address 

Higher  Ej^ation  in  a Time  of  Change 
The^Jfcumstaiices  surrounding  high  edu- 
todfty  are  not  unlike  those  portrayed 
.arles  Dickens,  in  the  Tale  of  Tv>o  Cities 
describing  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution. 
To  paraphrase  his  classic  language: 

“It  is  the  best  of  times,  it  is  the  worst  of 
times, 

It  is  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  is  the  age  of 
foolishness, 

It  is  the  epoch  of  belief,  it  is  the  epoch  of 
incredulity, 

R is  tfie  season  of  Light,  it  is  the  season  of 
Darkness,  ^ ^ 

It  is  the  spring  of  hope,  it  is  the  season  of 
despair. 

We  have  everything  before  us,  we  have 
nothing  before  us  . . 

Indeed,  these  are  difficult  and  trying  times 
in  America,  perhaps  the  most  trying  anH 
most  difficult  of  any  period  since  the  Civil 
war,  more  than  a century  ago.  Yet,  within 
our  complex,  frustrating,  and  perpelexing 
problems,  there  exist  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties our  nation  or  any  nation  has  ever  had 
before  It.  And  these  same  circumstances 
characterize  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  our  land.  Perhaps  never  before 
has  higher  education  generally  and  colleges 
and  universities  individually  been  confronted 
with  problems  which  so  clearly  threaten  de- 
struction, while,  simultaneously,  unparal- 
leled opportunities  lie  before  them  for  prog- 
ress toward,  undreamed  of  achievements. 

Truly,  we  live  in  a time  of  /unparalleled 
Change.  And  no  one  would  question,  I be- 
lieve,  that  these  great  changes  going  on 
about  us  have  enormous  implications  for  all 
of  us,  in  our  citizenship  responsibilities  in 
our  family  obligations,  but  especially  in  our 
duties  as  faculty  members  in  ah  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

Some  time  ago,  an  article  in  Fortune  maga- 
zine, seeking  to  dramatize  the  gap  between 
our  present  era  and  the  past,  quoted  Robert 
Oppenheimer  as  follows; 


This  world  of  ours  is  a new  world,  in  which 
the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  nature  of  human 
communities,  the  order  of  society,  the  very 
notions  of  society  and  culture  have  changed 
and.  will  not  return  to  what  they  have  lien 
in  the  past.  Wha&  is  new  is  new  not  because 
it  has  never  been  there  before,  but  be- 
cause it  has  changed  in  quality.  One  thing 
that  is  new  is  the  prevalence  of  newness,  the 
change  in  scale  and  scope  of  change  itself, 
so  that  the  world  alters  as  we  walk  in  it,  so 
that  the  years  of  a man’s  life  measure  not 
some  small  growth  or  rearrangement  or  mod- 
eration of  what  he  learned  in  childhood,  but 
a great  upheaval. 

Change,  then,  pervasive  and  revolutionary 
change,  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  our 
time.  We  are  living  through  a series  of  con- 
current and  Interacting  revolutions  in 
science,  transportation,  agriculture,  com- 
munications, demography,  civil  rights,  and 
yes,  education.  Each  of  these  revolutions  has 
brought  spectacular  changes.  Each  has  its 
train  of  tumultuous  social  consequences. 

As  a result  of  these  great  changes,  we 
in  education,  like  everyone  else,  are  for- 
ever required  to  see  our  world  through  new 
eyes  and  to  behave  in  accordance  with  new 
understandings  and  new  concepts.  In  a 
world  changing  as  rapidly  as  ours,  ideas, 
understandings,  beliefs,  and  ways  of  doing' 
things  rapidly  become  obsolete.  Our  best 
knowledge  and  our  best  understandings  have 
an  ever  diminishing  life  before  they  are  re- 
placed with  new  knowledge  and  new  under- 
standings. In  brief,  we  have  intellectual 
obsolescence  in  shorter  times  than  we  have 
^eY.fii>£aced  before  In  man’s  history.  To  per- 
sist inSbehaving  and  conducting  our  affairs 
as  if  change  has  not  occurred  can'  result  in 
catastrophe. 

For  a fc  w minutes  this  morning,  I wanted 
to  share  svith  you  some  of  my  thoughts* 
about  the  Implications  of  these  changes  to 
those  of  i s here  in  this  room,  the  faculty 
and  staff  >f  The  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Martin.  L#t  me  mention  just  a few  observa- 
tions thajf  may  be  relevant. 

1.  Th<y first  implication  of  these  changing 
times  has  to  do  with  what  we  are  trying  to 
accommish  in  education.  Traditionally,  we 
have  Viewed  the  major  function  of  education 
as  the  disemination  of  information,  the 
_ of  facts,  the  instilling  of  knowledge 

7 will  continue  to  be  an  important 

^function  of  education.  But  in  the  context 
of  a world  of  revolutionary  change,  when 
knowledge  is  doubling  every  ten  to ’fifteen 
years  in^  some  fields  of  study,  when  there 
is  increasing  finiteness  to  the  length  of  time 
in  which  the  best  knowledge  will  hold  true, 
when  new  facts  and  new  information  are 
coming  into  existence  with  unparalleled 
rapidity,  I think  we  may  well  wonder  if  the 
primary  function  of  education  has  not 
changed.  If  schooling  is  regarded  primarily 
as  a process  of  absorbing  the  funded  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  it  seems  to  me  it  may  well 
lose  its  relevance  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  And  if  teaching  is  regarded  as  simply 
the  peddling  of  facts  and  information,  its 
ahea^  may  C°me  in  ?ears  immediately 


The  National  Science  Foundation  now  tells 
us  that  knowledge  in  science  is  doubling 
every  ten  years;  that  of  all  the  research  that 
has  ever  been  published,  more  than  half  of 
**  ha81bt?n  Publlshed  since  1950;  that  more 
than  half  of  all  money  spent  on  research 
sPent  in  t&e  la^t  eight  years;  and 
that  of  all  the  scientists  who  have  lived 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  more  than  eighty 
percent  are  living  and  working  today,  We  are 
told  authoritatively  that  approximately  2 000 
pages  of  printed  materials  are  published 
^econds-  H 311  individual  at- 
tempted  to  keep  Informed  by  devoting  his 
full  time  to  reading,  he  would  fall  behind 
by  more  that  one  billion  pages  every  year. 

The  explosion  of  knowledge,  or  the  “Infor- 
mation revolution,"  Is  probably  the  most  lm- 
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action  on  rate  requests  BY  state  utility  COM-  should  be  a prayer  for  peace  with  justice  9 GREEK  REGIME  TOKENISM 
missions,  june-september  1969 — Continued  and  a prayer  for  those  in  places  of  high  


Company 

Amount 

requested 

Amount 

approved 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Gas  & Water 

$2,200,000 

$1,800,000 

Philadelphia  Electric 

. 29,707,184 

29,707,184 

TEXAS 

Lone  Star  Gas 

. 10,818,253 

6,961,445 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  Public  Service 

5,167,000 

2,000,000 

Wisconsin  Gas  Co 

6,447,000 

4,021,000 

Total 

. 312,770,062 

239,581,129 

i Jointly  received  rate  increases  totaling  $6,500,000  plus  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  additional  $7,700,000. 

3 Note:  $13,157  granted  in  April  by  State  commission,  full 
$23,900,000  granted  in  July  by  Supreme  Court. 

8 Note:  3 weeks  after  Florida  Commission  approved  $3,700,000 
increase,  Southern  Bell  filed  request  for  $32,000,000  rate  increase. 

4 Note:  Consumers  Power  reported  request  totalled  $57,- 
000,000.  Michigan  Public  Service  Commission  reported  to 
subcommittee  request  had  totaled  $108,900,000. 

*>  In  June. 

8 In  July. 

’New  York  Public  Service  Commission  has  advised  company 
it  will  accept  revised  request  for  $18,000,000. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 

SPEECH  OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , October  22,  1969 

Mi'.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress,  by  joint  resolution  of  April  17, 
1952,  provided  that  the  President  “shall 
set  aside  and  proclaim  a suitable  day 
each  year,  other  than  a Sunday,  as  a 
national  day  of  prayer  on  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  turn 
to  God  in  prayer  and  meditation  at 
churches,  in  groups,  and  as  individuals.” 
Such  a day  is  quite  appropriate  in  the 
life  of  this  country  since  America  was 
founded  on  the  ethical  and  moral  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition. 

America’s  greatest  strength  lies  in  the 
faith  and  religious  commitment  of  her 
people.  “In  God  We  Trust”  must  remain 
more  than  a mere  motto  for  the  people 
of  America  if  our  country  is  to  remain 
strong  and  free. 

This  year.  President  Nixon,  by  procla- 
mation on  October  8,  set  aside  Wednes- 
day, October  22,  as  our  National  Day  of 
Prayer.  In  his  proclamation,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  that  “on  this  day  the  people 
of  the  United  States  pray  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  America’s  goal  of  peace  with 
justice  for  all  people  throughout  the 
world.” 

In  observance  of  this  day  it  was  my 
privilege,  along  with  a number  of  my 
colleagues  who  regularly  attend  the 
House  and  Senate  prayer  breakfast  meet- 
ings to  attend  a prayer  breakfast  at  the 
White  House  with  Dr.  Billy  Graham. 
The  remarks  of  both  the  President  and 
Dr.  Graham,  together  with  prayer  led 
by  the  Honorable  Del  Clawson  of  Cali- 
fornia, were  of  great  inspiration  to  those 
assembled. 

The  one  prayer  on  the  lips  of  all  man- 
kind, of  whatever  religious  persuasion, 


responsibility  in  our  land. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
setting  aside  this  day  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  all  men  everywhere  shall  benefit 
from  its  observance. 


MRS.  LOUISE  BOWKER,  PRESIDENT, 

NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  MAN- 
AGERS, INC. 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday , October  22,  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I was 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Louise  Bowker, 
of  my  State,  recently  has  added  to  her 
many  accomplishments  her  election  as 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  Inc.  The  NAM  is  fortunate  to 
have  the  talents  and  industry  of  this 
Arkansan  leading  this  organization. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
article  published  in  the  Missouri  Press 
News  outlining  some  of  Mrs.  Bowker’s 
civic  and  professional  contributions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Missouri  Press  News,  October  1969] 

Association  Managers  Elect  Arkansas 
Woman  President 

Mrs.  Louise  Bowker,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Association,  was  elected 
president  of  Newspaper  Association  Man- 
agers, Inc.  at  the  group’s  46th  annual  meet- 
ing August  22,  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
NAM  is  an  association  composed  of  managers 
of  state,  regional  and  national  newspaper 
organizations.  She  is  the  first  woman  ever 
elected  to  the  NAM  board,  having  been  chosen 
secretary- treasurer  in  1967  and  moving  to 
the  vice  presidency  in  1968. 

She  joined  the  Arkansas  Press  Association 
as  office  manager  in  April  1956,  was  promoted 
to  assistant  manager  in  1961  and  became  the 
first  woman  to  head  the  97  year  old  associa- 
tion In  1962. 

In  1962  she  was  chosen  APA’s  “Man  of  the 
Year”  an  award  bestowed  on  the  person  con- 
sidered to  have  made  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  programs  and  progress  of  the 
Arkansas  Press  Association.  She  was  elected 
Woman  of  Achievement  in  1963  by  Arkan- 
sas Press  Women,  Inc. 

She  is  currently  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
Arkansas  Highway  Users  Conference;  vice 
president  of  the  Arkansas  Council  on  Chil- 
dren & Youth;  and  vice  president  of  the 
Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer- 
ence, the  first  woman  in  the  country  to  he 
elected  to  such  a board.  She  is  a member  of 
the  Little  Rock  Advertising  Club  and  is 
active  on  its  legislative  committee;  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Auxiliary;  North  Little  Rock 
Boys  Club,  and  other  civic  organizations. 

She  is  a native  of  Jonesboro,  where  she 
was  graduated  from  the  public  schools  and 
Jonesboro  Baptist  College,  majoring  In  busi- 
ness administration.  Mr.  Bowker  is  married 
to  S.  W.  Bowker,  an  insurance  executive  of 
North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Other  officers  and  board  members  elected 
were:  Vice  President,  Robert  M.  Shaw,  Min- 
nesota Press  Association;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Richard  W.  Cardwell,  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association;  and  Director,  Ray  Hamley, 
Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association. 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a recent 
dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times  reports 
that  the  military  government  of  Greece 
Is  undertaking  a liberalization  program. 
The  press  is  now  free — except  there  is  a 
two -page  list  of  banned  topics.  Sum- 
mary arrests  and  imprisonment  are 
barred — except  in  cases  involving  “the 
public  order  and  security.”  Military 
courts  will  no  longer  have  jurisdiction 
over  civilians — except  in  cases  of  treason, 
espionage,  sedition,  disturbing  the  peace, 
spreading  false  information,  and  arous- 
ing discord.  In  short,  the  people  of 
Greece  are  now  free— as  long  as  they  do 
not  do  or  say  anything  the  colonels  do 
not  want  them  to. 

Verily,  the  junta  is  preserving  Greece 
as  a bastion  of  freedom. 

I include  the  article  entitled  “Greek 
Regime  Eases  Martial-Law  Curbs,  But 
With  Exceptions”  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  4,  1968,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Greek  Regime  Eases  Martial -Law  Curbs, 
but  With  Exceptions 

Athens,  October  3. — Greece’s  Army- 
backed  regime  today  modified  three  martial- 
law  rules — on  press  censorship,  arbitrary 
arrest  and  trial  by  military  courts — but  the 
new  measures  contained  a number  of  quali- 
fications, assuring  that  controls  would  con- 
tinue. 

Greek  newspaper  editors  were  told  today 
that  the  press  was  now  free.  But  they  were 
handed  a two-page  list  of  banned  topics  and 
were  told  that  although  they  no  longer 
needed  to  submit  galley  proofs  to  the  cen- 
sors, a copy  of  each  paper  must  still  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  before  it  goes  to  the 
newsstands. 

At  the  same  time,  summary  arrests  and 
imprisonment  were  barred  “except  in  cases 
involving  crimes  against  public  order  and 
security”  and  the  jurisdiction  of  special 
military  courts  was  narrowed. 

ANNOUNCED  AT  NEWS  TALK 

The  new  measures  were  announced  by 
Premier  George  Papadopoulos  at  a news  con- 
ference in  the  marble-walled  Senate  cham- 
ber in  downtown  Athens. 

The  timing  of  the  measures  puzzled  for- 
eign diplomats  in  Athens. 

Some  noted  that  that  they  came  24  hours 
after  George  Tsistopoulos,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary in  the  foreign  office,  returned  from  the 
United  States,  where  he  had  talks  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  and  passed 
on  to  the  Greek  leaders  the  strength  of  feel- 
ing in  Washington  in  favor  of  substantial 
liberalization  in  Greece. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  announcement 
was  intended  to  counteract  a statement  in 
Paris  Tuesday  by  former  Premier  Constan- 
tine Caramanlis,  who  said  that  the  regime 
was  making  no  progress  toward  democracy 
and  intended  to  perpetuate  its  oppressive 
rule. 

It  came  a day  too  late  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proval of  a resolution  by  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  in  Stras- 
bourg condemning  the  regime. 

Rep.  Gross,  a conservative  known  na- 
tionally for  the  sharp  “no”  he  so  often  hurls 
at  various  spending  schemes,  received  per- 
haps the  biggest  ovation  of  the  night  when 
he  turned  to  the  subject  of  Viet  Nam.  “We 
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TABLE  I.— SHILITY  FATE  fiCREASES  PENDING,  BY  STATE  COMMISSION,  JUNE  1,  1969,  AND  RELATED  DATA -Continued 

Category  Amount  Date  requested  Status  of  request 


Increases  j : 
spending  Name  of  company 


Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission — Cort^. 


Wrsco  sin  Telephone  Co Telephone 

General  Telephone  Co.  of  . do 

Wisconsin. 

Dodge  County  Telephone  Co.. 

Valders  Telephone  Co 

Muny  Natural  Gas  Utility 

Chippewa  County  Telephone 
Cb.,  Inc. 

Wainakee  Telephone  Co . .do 

Blafck1  Earth  Tefephone  Co do. 


$1,000 

$2,800. 


Wyoming  Public  Service  Commission.. 


Mar.  24,  1969. 
Apr.  7,  1969. 

. .do 0).  Apr.  8,  1969.. . 

.do (2).. Apr.  14,  1969. 

Gas $4.700 Apr.  16,  1969. 

Telephone $44,100 ....  Apr.  25,  1969. 

(2) ...  May  19,  1969 

(2) ...  do 

May  23,  1969 
May  29,  1969. . 
Nov.  7,  1968.. 


Madison  Gas  & Electric  Co 

Gas.  . 

. $500,000. 

. i 

2 Chejyenne  Light,  Fuel  & 

Power  Co. 

/Electric 

iGas 

...  $168,000 

11 

..  $142,000 

f 

1 See  footnote  2,  table  2,  below.  , 

-Casete  for  which  no  amount  of  revenue  requirement  is  indicated  represent  either  snu 


TABLE  2. — TABULATION  OF  UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES  PENDING  AS  OF  JUN^,  1969,  BY 
STATE  AND  CATEGORY 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska. L 

Arizona]  

Arkansas ..  

California 

Colorado .......  

Connecticut .... 

Delaware  

District 6f  Columbia. 

Florida.! 

Georgiaj 

Hawaii. | 

Idaho  

Illinois!  ...... 

Indiana! 

Iowa 
Kansas!- 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine.. 

Marylanld 
Massachusetts. 


Electric 


Michigah. 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri. __ 
Montani. . 
Nebraska. 


None 

_l_  $219,000 

None 
None 
60,137,  000 
None 
__  None 
None 
_ 24, 900,  000 
None 
i None 

- 1,621,400 

None 
2:.h  2,150,000 
i None 
-r " 450,  000 

er;  None 
None 
None 

- None 

: 24,  900, 000 

None 

U20,  634,725 

(?) 
None 
ill  7, 500, 000 
None 

£ (2) 


Hearing  held. 

Do. 

Hearing  pending. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

__  Commission's  order  entered  June 
13, 1969,  rejecting  company's 
proposal  and  requiring  refiling 
tariffs  permitting  a total  in- 
crease as  follows:  Electric,  . 
$48,419;  gas,  $50,852. 


Norn 

] Norn . 
None] 
$1,062,  877\ 

; 49, 153,000  \ 
None  V 
; 340,600 

None 
None 
34,  820 
None 
None 
i None 

1,472,000 
708,  000 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
i v 0) 

’ 5,521,900 

| ‘67, 108, 000 
<2) 
None 
11,025,000 
None 
<*> 


panies  or  instances  where  actual  additional  revenue  requirements  have  not  been  indicated  at  the 
50m-  present  stage  of  the  proceeding. 


TABLE  2.  TABULATION  OF  UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES  PENDING  AS  OF  JAINE  1,  1969,  BY 
STATE  AND  CATEGORY-  Continued 


Telephone 


done 
~ 440 
000 
3667%) 
345,35 
6,11, 
920, 052 

17.000. 000 
None 

34. 000,  000 
3, 120,  000 

‘ 139,435 
C) 
None 
45, 021,  500 
None 
‘None 


i Oth«rincrease(s)  pending  with  nosetdollaramountrequestedor  established.  See  table  l above. 
- No  regulation.  Wi- 


UTILITY  RATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  FILED  WITH  STATE: 
UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  SUBSEQUENT  TD JUNE  I,  1969  j ] 
[In  millions  ot  dollars] 


Cjompany 


Category 


| COLORADO 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado.. Electric-gas 

| CONNECTICUT 

Connectjicut  Natural  Gas  Gas 

FLORIDA 


Araourjt 

- — r 


$1.9  i 


UTILITY  RATE  INCREASE  REQUESTS  FILED  WITH  STATE 
UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  JUNE  1,  1969 
Continued 

|tn  millions  of  dollars) 

Company 


4.14  1 


NEW  MEXICO 

Community  Public  Service  . 
Public  Service  of  New  Mexico. 
Southwestern  Public  Service 

NEW  YORK 


Nevada 
Now  Hampshire 
N^w  Jersey  .. 

N »w  Mexico 3. 

N jw  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  .... 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 
nnessee 
xas 
U 

Vurmi 

Virginia.  ^ 
Washington 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin..  . 
Wyoming 


Electric 

do 

do 


$46, 300, 000 
60,137,000 

5. 939. 000 

4.310.000 


$46,300,000 
46, 668, 000 
0) 
(l> 


Consolidated  Edison. . . 

.do 

117.5  / 

Telephone 

32/0 

Iroquois  Gas  Corp 

__  Gas 

8,8  Southen/New  England 

TeJpfJnone.-  __  

GEORGIA 


Southed  Bell  Telephone ... 

do._„  . 

29/7 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone 

Telephone.. 

80,.^ 

...  14. 0 

Southern  Bell..  

United  Telephone  of  Ohio 

do 

IDAHO 

Cleveland  Electric 

Electric. 

. . 17.5 

MICHIGAN 

Idaho  Pbwer..  .' 

Electric. 

8.  4 

23,900,000  - 23,900,000 


5,775.625  ’3,701,500 


ILLINOIS 

Commonwealth  Edison do 

| MASSACHUSETTS 

New  England  Telephone  & Telephone 

Telegraph. 

MINNESOTA 

Northern  States  Power Electric. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Power  & Light do__. 

] NEW  JERSEY 

Jessey  Central  Power  & Light Electric.... 

New  Jersey  Power  & Light 


PENNSYLVANIA 


45. 0 

52.0 

2.7 

7.3 


12.7 

5.8 


Duquesne  Light ... 

Metropolitan  Edison 


.do 

..do 


TENNESSEE 

South  Central  Bell  Telephone . 


..  . Telephone.. 


TEXAS 

Lone  Star  Gas Gas.. 


WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  Public  Service. Electric.. 

Total 


19.0 

20.7 


4;  6 


3.1 


5.1 


Consumers  Power 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas. 

MISSOURI 

Missouri  Public  Service 

NEW  YORK 

Niagara  Mohawk ... 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Lee  Telephone  Co 


‘57,700,000 

27,000,000 


5,300,000 


21,800, 000 


.239, 000 


37,822,000 
3 4,200.000 
*2,800, 000 


5, 100, 000 


C) 


100, 000 


498.6 


Footnote  at "end  of  table. 
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should  win  that  war,”  he  said,  “or  get  the 
hell  out.” 

The  evening's  keynote  address  was 
delivered  by  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
While  noting  that  opposition  to  foolish  gov- 
ernment programs  was  certainly  necessary, 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  also  urged  conservatives  to 
“apply  their  talents  to  affirmative  answers  to 
American  problems” — problems  like  con- 
servation, pollution,  penal  reform  and  low- 
cost  housing.  Conservatives  have  the  proper 
principles  at  heart,  he  said,  but  if  I had 
only  one  political  wish,  conservatively  speak- 
ing. I would  wish  to  see  us  translate  broad 
conservative  principles  more  frequently  into 
specific,  affirmative  action.”  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
applauded  those  men  and  women  who  for  so 
many  years  have  volunteered  their  services 
to  the  conservative  cause.  He  said  that  more 
than  ever  before  their  dedication  was  needed, 
because  “there  is  much  work  to  be  done.” 

Other  remarks  at  the  dinner  were  de- 
livered by  William  F,  Buckley  Jr.,  editor  of 
National  Review , and  Robert  Bauman,  secre- 
tary of  ACU  and  a former  national  chairman 
of  YAF,  who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  evening. 

Among  the  members  of  Congress  who  at- 
tended and  joined  in  honoring  two  of  their 
congressional  colleagues  were  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Reps.  Don  Clausen,  Jim  Col- 
lins, John  Hammer schmidt,  Manuel  Lujan, 
William  Scherle,  and  fi.  Ross  Adair. 

Guests  from  the  White  House  staff  in- 
cluded presidential  adviser  Dr.  Arthur  Burns, 
speechwrlter  Patrick  Buchanan,  Special 
Presidential  Assistant  Dr.  Martin  Anderson, 
congressional  liaison  man  Bill  Timmons, 
“inspector-general”  Clark  Mallenhoff  and 
presidential  staff  aides  Mort  Allin  and  Tom 
Huston.  Among  the  other  Administration  ap- 
pointees in  attendance  were  USIA  director 
Frank  Shakespeare,  Ted  Humes  of  the  labor 
department  and  Defense  Department  aides 
William  Baroody  Jr.  and  Jerry  Friedheim. 
Other  guests  included  John  Mahan,  chair- 
man of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  and  Ken  Towsey  of  the  Rhodesian 
Information  Service. 

Also  attending  the  dinner  were  such  well- 
known  conservatives  as  Holmes  Alexander, 
Lemuel  Boulware,  Allan  Brownfeld,-  Ralph  de 
Toledano,  Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky,  Willard  Ed- 
wards, Victor  Lasky,  Fulton  Lewis  III,  Dean 
Clarence  Manion,  Neil  McCaffrey,  Stefan 
Possony,  William  A.  Rusher,  Phylli?  Schlafly, 
George  Schuyler,  Paul  Scott,  Ken  Thompson 
and  Tom  Van  Sickle. 

The  sponsoring  organizations  hope  that 
next  year's  dinner  will  be  even  better  at- 
tended and  that  conservatives  from  all  over 
the  country  will  try  to  get  to  Washington 
to  help  honor  two  more  members  of  Con- 
gress who,  like  Sen.  Williams  and  Rep.  Gross, 
have  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  con- 
servative cause. 


BRIG.  GEN.  FRED  W.  VETTER,  JR. 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF  DELAWARE 

XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday , October  23,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  “little  things  mean 
so  much.”  And  I am  certain  that  the 
commander  of  the  Dover,  Del.,  Air  Force 
Base  believes  it,  for  his  example  at  the 
base  illustrates  that  phrase  accurately. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Brig.  Gen.  Fred 
W.  Vetter,  Jr.,  assumed  the  top  post  at 
one  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command’s 
largest  installations. 


Initially,  the  general  expressed  a de- 
sire to  improve  and  maintain  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  property  and  to 
strengthen  the  ties  to  surrounding  com- 
munities. This  ambitious  officer  set  a 
personal  example  for  all  to  follow. 

In  the  quest  of  better  community  rela- 
tions, the  air  base  recently  hosted  a 
“Salute  to  Delaware,”  a daylong  pro- 
gram of  aircraft  displays,  parades,  dem- 
onstrations, and  a performance  by  the 
precision  flying  team,  the  Thunderbirds. 
Attendance  was  in  the  thousands  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  a weekday. 

Delawareans  are  proud  of  this  military 
base.  I am  confident  that  all  Delawareans 
join  me  in  commending  and  thanking 
General  Vetter  for  the  fine  job  he  is 
doing.  . 

An  Associated  Press  article  written 
concerning  General  Vetter,  by  Edgar  Mil- 
ler, was  published  recently  in  the  Dela- 
ware State  News.  I feel  it  is  an  excellent 
character  sketch  and  illustrates  quite 
well  why  those  under  his  command  and 
the  citizens  of  the  first  State  appreciate 
this  fine  officer  and  the  job  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
Delaware  State  News  of  October  17  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Puts  Self  on  Spot  at  Air  Base 
(By  E<jj£ar  Miller) 

Dover.— Brig.  Gen.  Fred  W.  Vetter  Jr.  left 
himself  wide  open  shortly  after  taking  com- 
mand of  the  436th  Military  Airlift  Wing  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  last  January. 

“Put  me  on  the  spot,”  he  challenged  the 
base’s  25,000  officers,  enlisted  men  and  de- 
pendents in  an  unusual — for  a general — 
column  in  the  base’s  weekly  newspaper,  The 
Airlifter. 

One  of  his  first  takers  did  just  that. 

The  writer  was  a sergeant  with  two  chil- 
dren who  said  that  with  a third  straight 
hardship  assignment  staring  him  in  the 
face — this  time  in  Greenland  after  previous 
tours  in  Korea  and  Vietnam— his  wife  was. 
threatening  to  divorce  him  If  he  didn't  give 
up  his  Air  Force  career. 

Vetter  investigated,  found  the  man’s  com- 
plaint was  indeed  legitimate  and  replied: 

“The  assignment  of  this  man  was  care- 
fully investigated  and  discussed  with  higher 
headquarters.  He  has  been  released  from  the 
assignment . . .” 

Such  swift,  decisive  action  made  the  col- 
umn an  immediate  hit  and  Vetter  now  is 
deluged  with  mail,  so  much  that  he  can 
only  publish  a representative  selection.  But 
he  gives  personal  attention  to  all  letters  and 
each  writer  gets  a personal  reply. 

The  letters  have  had  results  in  several 
areas,  from  film  processing  at  the  post  ex- 
change to  spraying  for  Japanese  beetles  in 
flower  gardens. 

While  there  are  a few  which  are  "petty 
and  self-serving,”  most  letters  serve  a useful 
purpose,  Vetter  says. 

“It’s  amazing  the  number  of  good  and 
practical  suggestions  we  are  picking  up”, 
the  general  says. 

Some  of  the  letters  really  do  put  him 
on  the  spot  and  “can  be  utter  dynamite” 
if  not  handled  right,  Vetter  says. 

Of  course,  Vetter’s  reaction  to  a given 
letter  might  not  always  be  what  the  writer 
had  in  mind. 

Take  the  case  of  the  three  lieutenants  who 
complained  that  officer  of  the  day  duty  of- 
fered “very  little  in  the  way  of  a sense  of 


job  accomplishment”  and  suggested  it  be 
discontinued. 

Vetter  agreed  that  junior  officers  weren’t 
getting  enough  out  of  the  long,  tedious  hours 
of  OD  duty  at  night  and  on  weekends  so  he 
expanded  their  chores  to  include  “educa- 
tional as  well  as  meaningful  responsibili- 
ties” so  they  wouldn’t  be  bored  any  more. 

The  column  has  done  much  to  give  Vetter 
a reputation  on  the  base  as  a man  who  gets 
things  done — in  a hurry. 

He  has  particularly  emphasized  spit  and 
polish — often  to  the  anguished  groans  of 
many  airmen — at  all  levels  of  base  life,  from 
his  own  office  down  the  base  housing  area. 

As  a result,  the  base  has  taken  on  a neat 
and  trim  appearance.  Housing  area  roads 
have  been  resurfaced  and  buildings  are  being 
painted  throughout  the  base.  “The  men  look 
smart  and  one  senses  a new  feeling  of  ur- 
gency and  pride,”  one  staff  officer,  Lt.  Col. 
Maurice  G.  Steele,  said. 

Vetter  begins  his  day  with  a brisk  mile 
run  at  6:30  a.m.  through  the  housing  area. 
During  the  run  he  takes  note  of  any  un- 
kempt lawns  or  houses.  If  he  spots  one  he 
' jots  down  the  address  and  the  occupant  gets 
'a  call  from  him  later.  He  also  calls  those 
who  have  done  a particularly  good  job  of 
keeping  up  their  quarters. 

Vetter’s  hobby  is  big  game  hunting  and 
his  office  walls  are  covered  with  trophies  from 
hunts  on  several  continents.  His  latest  trophy 
is  still  being  mounted — the  61-inch  antlers 
of  a moose  shot  .in  Alaska. 

A native  of  Snohomish,  Wash.,  who  now 
calls  Houston,  Tex.,  home,  Vetter  began  his 
career  as  an  aviation  cadet  in  1942.  He  was 
promoted  to  general  in  April  1968. 

Vetter’s  lean,  5-foot- 11  frame,  his  dashing 
salt  and  pepper  mustache  and  graying  tem- 
ples and  his  straight  military  bearing  led 
one  newsman  to  write  in  a biographical 
sketch : 

“If  Hollywood  were  type-casting  for  an 
Air  Force  wing  commander,  Fred  Vetter  Jr. 
would  get  the  role.” 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  POLES  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  23,  1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  26, 
1969,  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Union  of  Poles  in  America.  A fraternal 
service  organization,  the  Union  of  Poles 
in  America  was  founded  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1894  and  has  since  provided  in- 
numerable benefits  to  the  Polish-Ameri- 
cans  of  Ohio.  But  more  noteworthy  is  the 
great  service  this  organization  has  pro- 
vided to  our  community  through  its 
many  juvenile  and  adult  social  programs. 
The  Union  of  Poles  is  headquartered  in 
Cleveland  and  its  national  president,  Mr. 
Richard  E.  Jablonski,  also  resides  in  that 
city.  As  a Representative  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  I commend  the  Union  of  Poles 
for  their  75  years  of  unselfish  service  and 
I wish  them  continuing  success  for  the 
future. 

In  saluting  this  organization,  I would 
like  to  provide  my  colleagues  with  the 
following  historical  review  of  the  Union 
of  Poles  in  America  prepared  by  Mr. 
Richard  E.  Jablonski: 

Tbe  Union  of  Poles  in  America,  under  the 
protection  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  came  into 
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being  as  a result  of  the  merging  of  two 
Unions,  The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 
under  the  protection  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  and  The  Polish  Roman  Catho- 
lic Union,  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa.  This  merger  occurred  at  the 
joint  convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  on  Mav 
30,  1939. 

The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Bhmaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  was  organized  bn  July  1,  1894,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Its  first  president  was  A. 
Skarupski. 

The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union,  under 
the  protection  of  Our  £ady  of  Czestochowa, 
was  organized  on  March  11,  1898,  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Its  first  president  was  Francis 
Szemplachowski. 

Both  of  the  unions,  after  many  prelimi- 
nary discussions,  held  special  conventions 
during  the  month  of  May  1938.  Finally  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a common  convention 
on  May  30,  1939  In  Cleveland,  for  thb  purpose 
of  finalizing  the  merger.  Its  first  president/ 
was  Joseph  Missal.  ? 

During  the  30  years  of  existence,  the  Union! 
of  Poles  has  considerably  increased  its  mem-j 
bership  and  financial  resources.  The  fin  an-1 
cial  resources  are  now  approaching1  the  $4,- 
000,000  mark.  The  entire  organizatiejn  stands 
on  a firm  financial  basis  and  is  ode:  of  the 
leading  fraternal  organizations  in  America. 

Prom  an  earned  surplus,  dividends  have 
been  paid  to  its  members  every  year  for  the 
past  25  years. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and 
the  present  War  In  Vietnam,  the  Union  of 
Poles  has  guaranteed  the  entire  payment 
of  life  insurance  In  case  of  death  df  an  in- 
sured member  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces — 
not  excepting  the  policy  with  war  reserva- 
tions. 

The  Union  of  Poles  is  a participating  mem- 
ber in  the  Polish  American  Congress  and 
for  many  years  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  social,  cultural,  and  economise  affairs 
of  the  “Polonia.” 

The  Union  of  Poles  in  America,  a fjraternal 
organization,  strongly  believes  in  serving  its 
country;  and  taking  an  fetive  part  hi  help- 
ing the  free  world  emerge  a very  great; power 
in  the  service  of  mankind,  for  a!  better, 
stronger,  and  happier  society  of  Ffee  and 
Independent  Nations. 

Today,  we  observe,  together  with  the 
“Polonia,”  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  75th 
year  of  the  founding  of  the  Union.  I ! 


I JIM  COMSTOCK,  WEST  VIRGINIAS 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY 
i PORTRAYS  STATE  WITH  IMAG- 
INATION IN  UNIQUE  NEWSPAPER 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


OF  WEST  VIRCIJJIA 


I i- 


| IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  23,  196$ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President!  West 
Virginia  is  fortunate  to  have  within  its 
borders  a journalist  of  the  talerit  and 
capacity  of  Jim  Comstock,  whose  case  of 
operations  is  Richwood  in  the  1 forest 
lands  of  my  State. 

His  keen  powers  of  observation  and 
his  ability  to  find  new  insights  in  nearly 
every  situation  make  the  West  Virginia 
Hillbilly  a most  popular  and  ebgerly 
awaited  weekly  newspaper.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Comstock,  his  partner,  [Bron- 
s?1\1McClun^  an<3  their  erudite  ihaster 
print  shop.  C.  Donnee  Cook,  the 
Hillbilly  has  become  an  institution  known 
Across  the  United  States  and  overseas. 


It  is  more  than  just  a weekly  news- 
paper. It  devotes  itself  primarily  to  the 
discussion  of  life  in  West  Virginia,  its 
strengths,  it  weaknesses,  its  heritage,  and 
its  future.  Hillbilly  likewise  is  ever  alert 
to  ways  in  which  West  Virginia  can  be 
improved.  - 

But  it  is  also  A light-hearted  publica- 
tion, filled  wfth  humor  and  Comstock’s 
own,  ofteh-irreverent  comments  on 
events  of  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  bringing  Hillbilly  to  its 
present  state  of  journalistic  eminence, 
Jim  Comstock  himself  has  become  a 
sought-after  personality  who  frequently 
graces  speakers’  platforms  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States.  He  reports  on  his 
travels  and  observations  weekly  in  a 
lengthy  column  called  the  Comstock 
Load. 

Elsewhere  in  the  publication  there  may 
be  discussions  of  many  subjects  under 
intriguing  headlines  such  as  these  from 
recent  editions  of  Hillbilly:  “West  Vir- 
ginia Cole  Slaw  Signs  As  American  As 
Apple  Pie,”  “Memories  of  a B.  & O.  Dis- 
iatching  Man,’1  “A  Mighty  Mingo  Chief- 

S Teacher  Nipped  a Riot/’ 
Is  a Peach  Tree  Limb  To 
3y  Rail  Up  Shaver’s  Fork 
Vhat  a Big  Dog  Dragged 
id  of  Buckwheat  Cakes  ” 
“Hags,”  “The  Man  in  the 
Henhouse,”  “HavesSleeping  Bag,  Will 
Travel,”  and  “Old  LiK&er  in  a New  Jug,” 
a regular  compilation  orSmotations  and 
poetry.  Hillbilly  also  features  a regular 
heritage  page,  a lively  exchange  of  let- 
ters from  readers  and  periodic  reviews 
of  various  industries  that  conti^bute  to 
the  West  Virginia  economy.  A picture  of 
a pretty  West  Virginia  girl  Always 
brightens'  Hillbilly’s  pages.  \ 

Mr.  President,  Jim  Comstock  recently 
spoke  at  Salem  College,  my  beloved  Alma 
mater,  telling  o;:  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  an  editor.  His  appearance  • was 
reported  in  the  September  issue  ofi  the 
Salem  College  Bulletin,  and  I ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  excerpts  from  thjfe  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exierpts 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  f 

Editor  Jim  Comstcok  Gives  Addeess/at  Salem 
College  / 

"I  founded  The  West  Virgin^  Hillbilly 
because  I wanted  i>o  tell  the  world  that  West 
Virginia  is  a notch  above  the  other  states," 
Editor  Jim  Comstock  told  the  Salem  Col- 
lege students. 

Comstock,  West  Virginia  “anfbassador  ex- 
traordinary,” spoke  at  Salem  Cqllege  and  was 
received  by  the  students  with  enthusiasm. 

He  told  of  his  special  "ramp  edition  which 
caused  quite  a stink  with  the  subscribers 
and  especially  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment." He  explained  that  the  stunt  drew 
national  attention  on  the  wire  services  and 
resulted  in  The  National  Geographic  doing 
an  article  about  th  e paper,  ramps  and  Rich- 
wood  the  home  of  the  Comstock  and  Mc- 
Clung  publications 

"Every  Monday  morning  r have  16  blank 
pages  in  front  of  me  to  fill,"  Comstock  said. 

To  a literate  person  that  paper,  when  pub- 
lished has  meaning.  I ask  myself,  'Is  there 

som*  rtIlttle_  thing  in  it  that  will  lift  the 
world?’  ” 

readers  have  power 
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power,  he  declared.  Among  the  miany  things 
which  Hillbilly  readers  have  done  are — 
founding  a “Past  80  Club,”  building  a hos- 
pital in  Richwood,  sending  a boy  to  Williams- 
burg, Pa.,  for  rehabilitation,  saving  the  scenic 
Cass  steam  railroad— the  last  of  its  kind  in 
the  country — for  a tourist  attraction,  start- 
ing the  drive  to  buy  Pearl  Bucks*  birthplace 
home  in  Hillsboro  for  West  Virginia. 

MELVIN  MILLER 

Comstock  told  the  story  of  Hillbilly’s  col- 
lapse a couple  of  years  after  its  birth  and 
of  Melvin  Miller  who  came  to  Richwood 
to  encourage  the  two  publishers  to  start 
again.  Miller,  who  had  just  graduated  from 
Bethany  College,  was  on  his  way  back  when 
his  small  sports  car  failed  to  make  a curve 
and  he  was  killed. 

Inspired  by  Melvin  Miller’s  faith,  Comstock 
and  McClung  started  the  publication  again. 
The  first  issue  of  the  reborn  paper  was  dedi- 
cated to  Miller  in  Comstock’s  story  "Here 
Melvin  Miller,  is  Your  Paper.” 

"Each  week  I ask  myself,  ‘Have  I done 
something  good?  Have  I been  true  to  the 
dreams  of  a boy  who  wanted  to  start  a 
paper?’  ” 

PRESS  AGENT  FOR  STATE 

Comstock  is  one  of  the  state’s  best  press 
agents.  He  has  publicized  its  writers,  sculp- 
tors, painters  and  musicians;  worked  to  bring 
in  new  industries;  and  plugged  its  tourist 
attractions. 

In  Hillbilly  he  has  satirized  West  Virginia’s 
politics,  described  its  beauties  in  glowing 
words,  and  kept  alive  Its  rich  folk  heritage 
AUTHORITY  ON  APPALACHIA 

Otto  Whittaker,  who  compiled  and  edited 
the  recent  book,  Best  of  “Hillbilly,”  says  that 
Comstock  probably  knows  more  than  any 
man  alive  about  the  yesterdays  and  todays 
of  Appalachia  and  how  it  got  that  wav,  and 
for  the  past  year  he  has  been  enlarging  this 
knowledge  with  a fellowship  from  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

t0  editing  the  Newsleader  and 
Hillbiily,  Comstock  is  compiling  and  editing 
a,  ^-voiume  encyclopedia  on  West  Virginia 
wn  J'Si®  ?ncycl0P*fia  we  hope  to  preserve 
West  Virginia's  heritage  which  is  rapidly  be- 
ing  lost,”  he  said.  ~ y y 


The  West  Virginia  Hillbilly  really  belongs 
to  the  readers,  and  the  readers  have  the 


STUDENTS  FOR  WHAT? 

HON.  EDWARdT  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , October  23,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I have 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  rampage  perpetrated  in 
Chicago  on  October  9,  10,  and  11  by  mili- 
tant members  of  the  SDS. 

It  is  important  that  people  around  the 
country  understand  the  developments  in 
Chicago  and  therefore  I insert  into  the 
Record  a very  effective  commentary 
carried  in  the  Sunday,  October  19,  Chi- 
cfSO  Heights  Star,  a publication  whose 
staff  kept  very  close  to  the  situation: 

Students  for  What? 

ali  accounts,  militants  of  the  self- 
styled  Students  for  a Democratic  Society 
alienated  or  at  least  embarrassed  all  but  the 
most  knuckle-headed  of  their  admirers  dur- 
ing the  group’s  most  recent  descent  upon 
They  came  to  tear  the  cRy  apart, 
?ey  remaine<i  to  demonstrate  how 
badly  decent  people  would  fare  if  they  in- 
deed achieved  whatever  brand  of  society  they 
really  want.  y y 
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KOREA  TODAY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , October  21,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month’s 
Army  Digest  carried  an  interesting  and 
informative  article  on  our  military  pres- 
ence in  Korea.  I include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Korea  Today:  The  Vigil  Continues 

Along  17  V2  miles  of  tense  and  troubled 
frontier,  you  hear  the  accents  of  Iowa  farm 
boys,  Georgia  mill  workers.  Harvard  Law 
grads.  Some  are  regulars,  long-term  profes- 
sionals; others  are  perfoming  an  obligation 
of  citizenship.  All  have  a hard  and  endless 
job — watching  the  line  along  the  American 
sector  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  which 
straddles  Korea’s  38th  Parallel. 

An  entirely  new  generation  has  grown  up 
since  a gray  Sunday  in  June  1950  when  North 
Korea  dispatched  117,000  tough,  Soviet- 
equipped  regulars  south  to  strangle  the  in- 
fant Republic  of  Korea. 

From  16  nations  came  a swift  response. 
American  troops  spearheaded  an  interna- 
tional army,  the  first  of  its  kind  and  purpose 
—the  United  Nations  Command.  It  met  the 
crisis  to  force  the  North  Koreans,  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  who  intervened  to  res- 
cue them,  to  the  conference  table  at  Pan- 
munjom — where  recriminations  still  fly  like 
shots. 

Today,  actual  shots  still  fly  as  Communists 
continue  to  break  the  unquiet  peace. 

Soldiers  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
are  involved  almost  daily  in  some  Com- 
munist-Initiated act  of  violence  along  the 
151-mile  DMZ.  Their  vigilance  continues 
against  hostile  raiders  and  infiltrators  .trying 
to  move  south.  Throughout  Korea,  UNC 
forces  react  swiftly  to  eliminate  enemy  agent 
teams  and  infiltrators  who  strike  hard  and 
often  at  their  positions. 

In  January  1968,  a 31-man  North  Korean 
commando  team  crept  into  Seoul  on  a deadly 
mission — to  assassinate  ROK  President  Chung 
Hee  Park.  Intercepted  a short  distance  from 
the  Presidential  Mansion,  they  were  hunted 
down  and  killed  or  captured. 

Since  1967,  there  have  been  about  1,600 
incidents  involving  Communist  violations 
of  the  Armistice,  some  40  percent  of  which 
were  small  flreflghts.  More  than  550  enemy 
infiltrators  and  agents  have  been  killed  and 
nearly  50  captured. 

As  General  C.  H.  Bonesteel  III,  command- 
ing general,  UNC/tfSFK/Eighth  U.S.  Army, 
observed:  “With  the  exception  of  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
today  is  there  so  direct  and  inflammable  a 
confrontation  between  Free  World  forces  and 
vicious,  strong  and  agressive  Communists 
as  there  is  along  Korea’s  DMZ.” 

Despite  Communist  orations  at  the  Pan- 
munjom  truce  table,  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  the  situation  has  changed  ap- 
preciably since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
July  27,  1953,  when  General  Maxwell  D.  Tay- 
lor, then  Eighth  Army  commanding  general, 
told  his  troops:  “There  is  no  occasion  for 
celebration  or  boisterous  conduct,  We  are 
faced  with  the  same  enemy,  only  a short 
distance  away,  and  must  be  ready  for  any 
moves  he  makes.” 

Some  of  the  United  Nations  countries  who 
made  Korea  a proving  ground  of  Free  World 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression  have 
left  token  forces.  The  ROKs  themselves  man 
most  of  the  151-mile  armed  frontier.  And 
the  presence  of  the  U.S.  2d  and  7th  Infan- 
try Divisions,  and  314th  Air  Division  tells 
the  Reds:  “We’re  still  here — and  still  ready.” 

Across  the  American  sector  of  the  line 


stretches  a security  system  that  includes  mod- 
ern observation  devices  and  a newly  com- 
pleted barrier  fence.  But  the  real  barrier  is 
in  the  hearts  of  the  South  Koreans,  backed 
by  their  American  and  United  Nations  al- 
lies. Behind  that  protective  line,  this  rug- 
gedly anti- Communist  country  has  achieved 
political  stability  and  impressive  economic 
progress,  making  it  one  of  the  success  stories 
of  the  United  States  assistance  program. 

STRONG  TRADITION 

Korea  is  a proud  nation.  Its  people  have 
kept  their  national  and  cultural  integrity  for 
thousands  of  years,  despite  invasions  by  the 
Chinese,  Mongols  and  Japanese. 

Korea’s  location  is  of  strategic  importance. 
Geographically,  it  occupies  a position  athwart 
Communist  approaches  to  the  North  Pacific. 
The  Korean  peninsula  lies  -at  the  apex  of 
three  great  power  triangles — Russia,  Red 
China  and  Japan.  The  capital,  Seoul,  is  less 
than  500  air  miles  from  Peking,  the  Chinese 
Communist  capital,  and  from  Harbin  -and 
Mukden,  China’s  great  industrial  centers.  It 
is  even  closer  to  Russia’s  ice-free  port  of 
Vladivostok. 

Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  maintain 
substantial  forces  nearby.  Just  north  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  stands  the  North  Korean 
army,  third  largest  in  the  Communist  world. 
But  the  ROKs  remain  undaunted. 

Since  the  1953  armistice,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  built  a well-led  well-organized 
and  thoroughly  capable  military  force,  which 
numbers  among  the  largest  in  the  non -Com- 
munist World.  Its  force  of  more  than  500,000 
is  organized  into  two  armies,  five  corps,  17 
divisions.  In  addition,  it  has  two  divisions 
serving  in  Vietnam.  A newly  organized  Home 
Defense  militia,  composed,  mainly  of  ex- 
servicemen,  but  including  some  15,000  wo- 
men volunteers,  numbers  about  1.9  million. 

For  the  past  three  years,  ROK  soldiers 
have  served  with  allied  units  in  Vietnam. 
Their  48,000-man  force  there  is  noted  for  its 
toughness  in  combat  and  rugged  effective- 
ness in  civic  action  and  psychological  opera- 
tions. 

PROGRESS 

Behind  the  protective  shield  of  its  de- 
termined soldiers,  Korea  has  achieved  an 
economic  miracle.  New  roads,  highways,  fac- 
tories, the  stepped-up  tempo  of  manufactur- 
ing and  construction  mark  its  long  strides 
toward  modern  development.  Exports,  which 
amounted  to  only  $32  million  in  I960,  ex- 
ceeded $500  million  in  1968.  The  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  has  been  climbing  between 
8 and  12  percent  a year  for  the  past  five  years. 

Not  only  new  industries  but  cultural  and 
educational  institutions  as  well  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  republic.  Its  literacy  rate  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Korea’s  growth  as  a peaceful,  prospering 
nation  provides  an  Inspiring  example  to 
other  developing  countries.  In  less  than  two 
decades,  it  has  shown  the  world  how  a society 
can  modernize  and  prosper  under  free 
institutions. 

To  developing  nations  around  the  world, 
Korea’s  visible  progress  toward  growth  and 
stability  presents  an  attractive  alternative 
to  the  repressive  methods  of  totalitarian 
rule. 

Amid  the  heightened  tensions  brought 
about  by  infiltrations  and  forays  from  the 
north,  Korea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm, 
maintains  its  vigil — and  its  serenity.  Today, 
ROK  forces  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  United 
Nations  Command.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, U.S.  Forces  Korea  and  the  Eighth  U.S. 
Army,  they  share  a common  determination 
to  stand  their  ground  on  cold  and  barren 
ridgelines  to  show  aggressors  that  freedom 
is  not  an  empty  catchphrase — that  it  will  be 
defended  whenever  and  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. This  is  Korea  today. 


WICHITA  FALLS  PUBLISHER  THE 
FRIEND  OF  THREE  PRESIDENTS 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1969 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rhea 
Howard  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  was  re- 
cently singled  out  by  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  as  a “Friend  of  Three  Presi- 
dents.” Not  only  has  Mr.  Howard  been  a 
friend  of  three  Presidents,  but  he  has 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  community,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  through  his  active 
work  in  the  newspaper  business  and  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Governor  of  Texas,  Gov.  Preston 
Smith,  once  described  Mr.  Howard  as  a 
man  who  “had  the  nerve  to  walk  out 
front,  with  his  back  to  the  crowd.”  This 
rare  quality  of  leadership,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  stood  for  a number  of  years  as  an 
inspiring  standard  of  public  service  to 
his  fellow  Texans.  His  courage  and  con- 
viction have  championed  many  causes, 
and  it  is  with  a great  deal  of  pride  that 
I would  like  to  share  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Texan  with  my  colleagues, 
to  whom  I commend  Rhea  Howard  as  an 
exemplary  statesman: 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Oct.  8,  1969] 
Helps  Build  City:  Wichita  Falls  Publisher 
Friend  of  Three  Presidents 
(By  Lois  Luecke) 

Wichita  Falls. — A Texas  publisher  who 
earned  the  friendship  of  three  U.S.  presidents 
and  whose  counsel  was  sought  by  the  White 
House  says  a newspaperman  has  to  be  a 
champion  for  both  the  community  and  the 
area  in  which  he  lives. 

“I  don’t  see  how  any  man  who  runs  a 
newspaper  can  dig  a hole  and  crawl  in,  leav- 
ing the  battleground  of  civic  life.  He  must  be 
a part  of  his  city.  He  must  take  sides  in  is- 
sues. He  must  help  solve  the  problems,”  he 
says. 

At  77,  Rhea  Howard,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  Times  and  Record  News, 
a newspaper  veteran  of  62  years  and  a long- 
time Democratic  party  leader  In  Texas,  daily 
practices  his  philosophy  of  journalism. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a city  standing 
still,”  he  will  tell  you.  “Wichita  Falls  has 
gone  forward  and  the  newspaper  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  A man  who  puts  out 
a newspaper  has  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times — maybe  ahead  of  the  times — to  provide 
leadership.” 

Howard  followed  in  his  illustrious  father’s 
footsteps  when  he  became  head  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.  upon  Ed  Howard's  death  in 
1948.  He  was  55  when  he  took  the  helm  of 
the  newspaper  his  father  founded  in  1907.  In 
his  21  years  as  publisher,  associates  have 
seen  not  only  a continuity  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Times’  founding  principles  but  a new 
era  of  involvement  based  on  personal  com- 
mitment and  leadership.  / 

He  was  tapped,  and  answered  the  cah,-for 
help  in  nearly  every  civic  endeavor;  he  ^hrew 
himself  wholeheartedly  into  his  political 
party’s  campaigns  and  has  been  a delegate 
to  the  last  five  national  Democratic  conven- 
tions. 

Howard  was  one  of  22  Texas  publishers  in- 
vited by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Octo- 
ber 1961  for  a briefing  and  consultation  on 
national  and  international  affairs — an  oc- 
casion which  Howard  deems  “the  highlight 
of  my  newspaper  career.” 

A close  friend  of  former  President  Lyndon 
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“Ttjat  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  18 
stripe^,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a blue  field,  repre- 
senting a new  constellation.” 

Sinie  Congress  did  not  specify  the  arrange- 
ment pf  the  13  stars  on  the  blue  background, 
Betsy  j had  them  arranged  in  a fjrcle,  based 
on  the  idea  that  no  colony  'gfiould  take 
precedence.  isu  ; 

General  Washington  described  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  flag  as  fallows : 

“We|  take  the  stars  from  heafin,  the  red 
from  bur  mother  country,  separating  it  by 
white ! stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her,  and  the  stripes 

shall  j go  down  to  posterity  representing 
liberty.” 

In  |L916,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
claimed June  14  as  the  anniversary  of  tire 
creation  of  the  first  stars  and  stripes  and  as 
Flag  | Day,  which  is  annually  observed 
throughout  America. 

Our  flag  is  a proud  symbol  of  the  history 
of  ouij  people  and  our  country.  Its  13  stripes 
for  thje  original  13  colonies  andTts  stars  fof 
every  Estate  will  always  serve  to  remind  us  of 
our  struggle  from  a small,  young  country  fco 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN’S 
WEEK 


| HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
! Tuesday , October  21,  1969 

Mrj  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hie  week  of 
October  19  marks  the  41st  anniversary 
of  th^  National  Business  Women's  Week, 
a timb  specifically  devoted  to  dramatiz- 
ing the  contributions  of  women  to  the 
professional  and  business  world. 

The  first  observance  took  place  in  1928. 
In  the  years  since  then,  women  havb 
made  tremendous  advances  in  our  society. 
From  an  early  effort  of  bi&iness  and 
professional  women  to  achieve  accept- 
ance and  status  based  on  -their  ability 
and  accomplishments,  NBWWhts  grown 
to  be  a nationwide  observance  of  the 
contributions  of  women  in  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

Thb  objectives  of  National  T3usiness 
Women's  Week  are  noteworthy:  to  pub- 
licize iachievements  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  everywhere,  oh  the  local. 
State]  and  National  levels;  and  to  pub- 
licize ithe  objectives  and  program  of  the 
national  federation. 

Th0  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  professional  Women  itself  has  an 
impressive  membership  of  more  than 
180,000  women  active  in  all  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Founded  in  1919, 
its  growth  is  exemplified  by  its  em- 
blem, ! the  Nike — Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace,  which  symbolize  progress. 
And  the  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women  can  indeed  take  pride 
in  th4  progress  it  has  made  toward  at- 
tainirjg  its  objectives,  which  are  four- 
fold: I ar 

Fir^t,  to  elevate  the  standards  for 
women  in  business  and  In  the  profes- 
sions;! 

Second,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
business  and  professional  women; 

Thitd,  to  bring  about  a spirit  of  co- 


operation among  business  and  profes- 
sional women  of  the  United  States;  and 

Fourth,  to  extend  opportunities  to 
business  and  professional  women  through 
education  for  industrial,  scientific,  and 
vocational  activities. 

The  membership  of  this  federation 
represents  a force  which  is  being  ef- 
fectively molded  for  the  promotion  of  ex- 
cellence in  business  and  government. 
Its  voice  is  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
concern.  A leader  since  its  founding  in 
1919  in  the  effort  to  advance  women’s 
rights  and  upgrade  the  status  of  women 
in  this  Nation,  its  members  are  to  be 
commended,  encouraged,  and  supported 
in  their  good  efforts. 

I would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  action  items  of  this 
year’s  legislative  platform  adopted  by  the 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  at  its  national  convention  last 
summer.  These  are  proposals  that  would 
benefit  men  as  well  as  women,  and  de- 
serve our  careful  consideration.  They  in- 
clude: 

First,  continued  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
.or  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

Second,  active  support  for  pending 
legislation  providing  for  a broadened 
head-of-household  benefit  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code;  increased  per- 
sonal exemptions  for  dependents  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and  a more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

Third,  the  proposal  and  support  of 
legislation  providing  lor  uniform  la-ws 
and  regulations  for  men  and  women  as 
to  working  hours,  working  conditions, 
rates  of  pay,  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity, including  retirement  for  age; 
equal  treatment  for  working  men  and 
women  in  the  area  of  survivor  and  re- 
tirement benefits;  and  increased  child 
care  deductions  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

Fourth,  the  proposal  and  support  of 
State  legislation  to  provide  for  uniform 
jury  service  and  uniform  qualifications 
in  the  selection  of  men  and  women  to 
serve  on  grand  or  petit  juries  in  any 
court. 

Fifth,  support  of  legislation  that  will 
bring  about  more  effective  crime  con- 
trol and  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  legislative  mat- 
ters which  have  waited  long  and  in  vain 
for  congressional  attention.  For  nearly 
25  years  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  I have  been  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting the  equal  rights  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  legislation  which 
would  guarantee  equal  conditions  of  em- 
ployment to  all  American  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  sex.  This  session,  I 
have  once  again  introduced  such  legis- 
lation, and  once  again  X hope  that  it  will 
be  passed. 

This  Nation  has  only  gradually  awoken 
to  the  energy,  creativity,  and  potential 
which  our  womanpower  possesses,  f think 
the  contributions  of  women  to  American 
life  were  possibly  best  summed  up  by 
President  Kennedy  when  he  said,  in  1961, 
that:  > 


As  was  foreseen  by  the  early  leaders, 
women  have  brought  into  public  affairs  great 
sensitivity  to  human  need  and  opposition  to 
selfish  and  corrupt  purposes.  These  political 
contributions  and  the  manifold  activities  of 
women  in  American  communities  are  the 
outgrowth  of  a long  tradition  by  pioneering 
by  American  women.  They  stand  as  an  en- 
couraging example  to  countries  in  which 
women  are  only  now  achieving  equal  poli- 
tical and  social  status. 

During  this  week  which  is  dedicated  to 
publicizing  the  achievements  of  business 
and  professional  women  everywhere,  it  is 
with  admiration  for  these  able  women 
that  I extend  my  best  wishes  to  them. 
I congratulate  President  Harmon  and  the 
more  than  3,800  local  organizations 
which  make  up  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs  on  their  progressive  and  essential 
work. 


A SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MAILING  STAND- 
ARDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , October  21,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  say  that  the  proper  use  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  often  raises  complex,  tech- 
nical, and  difficult  questions  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  to  state  the  obvious. 
The  franking  problem  is  a continuing 
one.  Every  year  we  are  faced  with  new 
questions  of  frankability  and  past  an- 
swers do  not  always  fit  the  new  questions 
that  arise.  In  our  fast-paced  world  there 
is  a constant  changing  of  ideas,  events, 
modes,  and  methods  of  communication. 
The  result  is  often  honest  confusion  for 
the  Member  confronted  with  a totally 
new  franking  question. 

In  the  past  Members  could  submit  con- 
gressional material  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  approval  and  for  rulings  on 
the  frankability  of  the  matter.  However, 
last  December’s  decision  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice that  it  could  no  longer  make  such 
rulings  has  left  a void  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona  has  proposed  a 
resolution  to  establish  a Select  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Mailing  Stand- 
ards which  would  fill  up  this  gap.  I join 
with  him  and  with  others  in  supporting 
this  measure  as  an  effective  way  to  meet 
a continuing  and  often  thorny  problem. 
This  proposal  would  direct  the  biparti- 
san select  committee  “to  provide  guid- 
ance, assistance,  advice,  and  counsel, 
through  advisory  opinions  or  consulta- 
tions or  both,  to  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  his  re- 
quest in  connection  with  the  mailing  or 
contemplated  mailing  by  the  Member  of 
franked  mail.” 

Such  an  advisory  body  could  do  much 
to  protect  both  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  honest  doubts  on  a question  of 
frankability  and  the  public  who  has  the 
right  to  make  sure  that  the  franking 
privilege  is  used  in  an  ethical  manner.  It 
would  allow  any  doubts  to  be  resolved  in 
advance  and  would  assure  that  the 
franking  privilege  was  not  abused. 
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ganize  the  fall  offensive.  Leaders  of  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  include: 
Arnold  Johnson,  an  official  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA;  long-time  Socialist 
Workers  Party  leaders  Fred  Halstead, 
Harry  Ring,  and  Gus  Harowitz;  Peter 
Vinther  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance, 
the  youth  section  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party;  David  Dellinger,  self -professed 
non-Soviet  Communist;  Irving  Beinin, 
staff  employee  for  the  Communist  news- 
weekly Guardian;  Prof.  Donald  Kalish, 
reportedly,  by  his  own  admission,  some- 
what to  the  left  of  the  Communist  Party; 
and  Leroy  Wolins,  leader  of  Veterans  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam  and  an  identified  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  The  evi- 
dence therefore  points  to  Communist 
domination  of  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee’s  plans  and  operations. 

Two  other  groups  playing  key  roles 
in  the  fall  offensive  are  the  Student  Mo- 
bilization Committee  and  Students  for 
a Democratic  Society.  SDS  plans  activity 
in  Chicago  around  the  theme  “Bring  the 
War  Home.”  I reported  to  the  House  on 
September  18, 1969,  the  plans  of  the  SDS 
to  launch  massive  demonstrations  in 
Chicago  during  the  period  of  October  8 
to  11,  1969. 

The  Student  Mobilization  Committee, 
which  has  specifically  endorsed  and 
whose  functionaries  are  actively  support- 
ing the  Vietnam  moratorium,  was  ini- 
tiated by  Communist  Party  member  Bet- 
tina  Aptheker  in  1966.  During  1968,  how- 
ever, the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee passed  into  the  hands  of  members  of 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  and  it  re- 
mains today  under  tight  control  of  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance.  The  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  is  organizing  its 
own  student  strike  for  November  14,  just 
before  the  New  Mobilization  Committee’s 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  marches. 
YSA  member  and  SMC  leader  Carol  Lip- 
man  serves  with  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee  organizer  David  Hawk  on  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee’s  steering 
committee. 

These  few  facts  are  only  a minute 
sample  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evi- 
dence that  the  fall  offensive,  of  which  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  is  an  integral  part, 
is  not  designed  as  a legitimate  protest 
movement  aimed  at  correction  of  defects 
in  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  rather  a prop- 
aganda maneuver  designed  and  orga- 
nized by  Communists  and  other  revolu- 
tionaries who  desire  a victory  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  not  to  help,  but  to 
weaken  and  hann  the  United  States. 


INCREASE  OLD-AGE  BENEFITS 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  SKURITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  day  I receive  heart-rendering  let- 
ters from  elderly  people  telling  me  that 
they  can  not  make  it  on  their  meager  so- 
cial security  checks.  All  their  lives  they 
have  worked  hard  to  set  aside  something 
for  their  old  age.  Now  that  inflation  has 
gobbled  up  their  savings  they  are  forced 
to  depend  on  their  social  security  check 
as  a means  of  survival. 


For  this  reason  I introduced  a meas- 
ure early  this  session  which  increases  so- 
cial security  benefits  under  the  old  age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  it  provides  for  an 
automatic  adjustment  of  benefits  to  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

I am  delighted  that  the  President  has 
asked  for  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

However,  I do  not  favor  the  President’s 
proposal  of  an  across-the-board  increase. 
Any  increase  given  to  those  now  on  so- 
cial security  is  an  outright  gift  to  the 
recipient — not  something  earned.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  the  increase 
should  be  based  on  need  and  surely  those 
in  the  lower  category  need  more  con- 
sideration than  those  in  the  top  cate- 
gory. After  all,  the  fellow  who  gets  a 
minimum  $55  a month  must  pay  as  much 
for  a loaf  of  bread  or  electricity  or  medi- 
cine as  one  who  receives  the  maximum. 

If  enacted,  my  bill  would  raise  the 
minimum  social  security  benefits  from 
$55  to  $80  and  would  create  an  actual 
percentage  increase  ranging  from  45.4 
percent  for  those  recipients  at  the  lowest 
level  to  5.6  percent  for  those  at  the  high- 
est benefit  level.  The  people  who  would 
be  assisted  most  by  such  a change  are 
those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  scale  and 
have  the  greatest  need  for  increase  in 
their  social  security  payments. 

In  addition  to  the  present  need  for 
greater  benefits,  the  rising  cost  of  living 
will  make  further  increases  necessary  in 
the  future.  As  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s proposal,  my  bill  provides  for  ben- 
efits to  automatically  increase  as  the 
cost-of-living  index  rises.  This  would  be 
on  a percentage  basis  applying  equally  to 
all  benefits. 

Who  pays  the  bill  for  any  social  se- 
curity increases?  The  President  appar- 
ently wants  to  charge  it  to  those  who  now 
pay  social  security. 

I cannot  agree  with  this  proposal.  In 
my  opinion,  the  costs  should  be  borne 
out  of  the  general  fund.  Can  anyone  here 
advance  one  single  reasonable  argument 
to  show  why  one  who  pays  social  security 
should  pick  up  the  chit  while  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  who  respectively 
received  $100,000,  $39,500,  and  $12,500 
salary  increases,  should  go  scot-free.  Any 
reason  why  any  person  not  on  social  se- 
curity should  go  home  free? 

My  bill  differs  from  the  President’s 
proposal  in  that  it  authorizes  a contri- 
bution from  general  funds  for  the  amount 
of  the  increased  benefits.  These  would  be 
benefits  over  and  above  what  the  recipi- 
ents previously  contributed  to  social  se- 
curity. The  responsibility  for  taking  up 
the  slack  belongs  to  all  of  society  and 
should  be  financed  by  all  segments  of  our 
economy — not  just  those  persons  paying 
into  the  social  security  fund. 

I might  add  that  a recent  poll  of  my 
district  shows  that  74  percent  of  the  per- 
sons polled  favor  my  proposal  of  taking 
funds  out  of  the  general  funds  so  that  all 
taxpayers  pay  their  fair  share. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  aspects  of 
my  social  security  program  is  a provision 
to  allow  older  persons  to  collect  benefits 
while  still  earning  an  income.  My  bill 
would  raise  the  present  earning  limit  of 


$1,680  to  a new  limit  of  $1,800.  The 
President’s  bill  calls  for  this  change. 

Under  the  present  retirement  test, 
persons  who  earn  more  than  the  exempt 
amount  of  $1,680  continue  to  have  $1  in 
social  security  benefits  withheld  for  every 
$1  they  receive. 

To  avoid  this,  my  bill  would  eliminate 
this  $1  reduction  for  each  $1  earned  and 
replace  it  with  the  same  reduction  for 
each  $2  earned  above  $3,000.  This  change 
increases  the  incentive  to  work  for  older 
persons  who  badly  need  this  income  to 
meet  today's  inflation. 

Often  our  elderly  citizens  must  suffer 
because  of  meager  incomes,  and  every 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  increases  their 
plight,  for  this  burden  hits  hardest  those 
who  live  on  a fixed  income. 

If  enacted,  my  bill  would  immediately 
raise  the  benefit  payments  to  the  elderly 
and  would  not  allow  the  cost  of  living  to 
destroy  these  gains  by  reducing  their 
purchasing  power.  Thus,  the  present  and 
expected  future  problems  of  social  secu- 
rity recipients  can  be  substantially  re- 
lieved. 

In  conclusion,  I agree  with  the  admin- 
istration proposal  that  the  social  security 
benefits  should  be  increased  on  a cost- 
of-living  basis  and  that  people  should  be 
allowed  to  earn  more  before  losing  bene- 
fits. 

In  any  event,  something  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible.  Three  out  of  every 
ten  older  persons  are  living  in  poverty. 
Most  of  them  were  able  to  support  them- 
selves in  decency  until  they  became  older. 

Unless  positive  action  is  taken,  these 
older  persons  are  going  to  suffer  even 
more.  For  this  reason  I feel  it  is  urgent 
that  we  make  the  needed  changes  in  the 
social  security  laws. 


GREECE 


f//e 


(Mr.  YATRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  period  of  congressional  recess 
I,  along  with  my  wife  Millie  and  daugh- 
ter Theana,  was  a guest  of  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  Society  of  America  at  its  an- 
nual convention  in  Athens,  Greece. 

I was  extremely  pleased  to  have  been 
offered  the  opportunity  to  make  this  2- 
week  journey  for  a couple  of  reasons. 
One,  Greece  is  the  country  of  my  par- 
ents’ birth.  I was  consequently  nurtured 
in  ways  Greek  since  the  days  of  my 
youth.  This  opportunity  was  the  very 
first  that  I have  had  to  see  the  country 
about  which  I had  heard  so  much  in  the 
past.  For  the  first  time,  I met  relatives 
who  had  been  but  names  before.  I and 
my  family  were  the  recipients  of  their 
hospitality  and  welcomed  to  our  own 
family. 

The  second  reason  which  prompted  my 
visit  to  Greece  at  this  time  was  the  de- 
sire to  make  my  own  appraisal  of  the 
current  Greek  Government.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  ascertain  the  realities  of  Greece’s  cur- 
rent political  situation.  Certain  news- 
paper stories  and  magazine  articles  have 
been  published,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  place 
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the  government  in  Athens  in  an  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  light.  Although  I 
was  apprehensive  feat  these  stories  of 
torture  and  repression  might  prove  true* 
I was  quite  anxious  to  arrive  at  my  own 
conclusions  on  the  matter.  It  is  these 
conclusions  about  which  I should  now 
| like  to  comment. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Greece  is  Justifiably 
proud  of  being  characterised  as  the 
cradle  of  democracy*  I myself  am  cer- 
I tainly  pleased  that  Ibis  designa  tion  has 
! been  bestowed  upon  fee  land  of  my  an- 
cestors. It  is,  therefore,  at  once  para- 
doxical and  even,  on  fee  surface  at  least, 
unfortunate  to  verify  the  existence  of  a 
military  government  in  Greece. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  I must 
submit  that  the  government  which  now 
rules  Greece  is  a mcessary  expedient. 
When  the  conditions  whier  have 
prompted  its  estab^hment  have  dis- 
appeared, however,  I would  be  tru  st  anx- 
ious to  observe  the  resumption  of  parlia- 
mentary processes  in  Greece.  When  this 
time  arrives,  I hope  it  will  be  ai  knowl- 
edged  by  the  present  government  and 
that  these  leaders  whl  relinquish  their 
positions  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
! guided  by  tire  choices  of  free  Greeks  vot- 
ing in  a fair  election. 

Because  the  ruling  junta  has  served 
to  forestall  a possible  Communist  take- 
over in  Greece,  however,  its  exists  ice  was 
at  least  bom  of  justifiable  aim;.  Cer- 
tainly a Greece  run  by  Communists 
would  be  far  less  palatable  than  a Greece 
run  by  former  colonels.  This  is  obviously 
so  especially  when  one  views  Gmeee  in 
the  context  of  its  role  as  a men:  her  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation. 
Greece  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
NATO  since  its  formation  20  years  ago. 
Greece  continues  to  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  chain  which  cons  titutes 
our  military  defense  network. 

It  must  also  be  said  here  that  the 
junta  has  enacted  certain  vitally  needed 
reforms  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
S were  not  implemented  by  King  Con- 
stantine and  the  Greek  Parliament. 
Fanners  have  seen  their  debts  erased  by 
the  Government,  social  security  benefits 
have  been  increased,  students  no  jonger 
pay  tuition  at  Greek  universitie  s,  the 
educational  system  as  a whole  has  been 
vastly  improved,  the  Greek  economy  is 
a vigorous  one,  and  civil  peace  pre- 
dominates. 

If  I may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I should  l ike  to 
emphasize  this  latter  point.  The  Absence 
of  a law-and-order  problem  in  Greece 
was  one  of  my  most  satisfying  observa- 
tions. Yet  this  is  hardly  consonant  with 
the  armed  camp  visions  that  one  usually 
associates  with  a dictatorial  government. 
Conversely,  whereas  crime  is  rampant  in 
other  large  cities  of  the  world,  its  exist- 
i ence  in  Athens,  the  surrounding  country- 
side, and  throughout  the  Greek  nation  is 
unobtrusive.  The  feeling,  instead,  was 
one  of  safety  in  the  streets. 

The  question  that  must  now  be  posed, 

| of  course,  is  whether  external  appear- 
anees  of  order  mask  nefarious  conduct 
jbehind  the  scenes.  And,  more  specifically, 
whether  political  prisoners  are  being 
brutalized  into  cooperative  submission. 
In  order  to  determine  fee  credibility  of 
reports  indicating  that  repressive  and 


coercive  conduct  is  prevalent  within  fee 
eon  fines  of  Greek  police  stations,  I made 
a special  effort  to  get  out  and  talk  with 
the  Greek  citizenry.  I sought  the  people's 
impressions  of  their  Government  and 
whether  they  felt  it  encouraged  or  even 
tolerated  the  repressive  activities  attrib- 
uted to  it*  In  following  this  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I prcbably  spoke  to  100  different 
people  during  my  2 weeks  in  Greece. 
None  of  these  gave  me  any  evidence  to 
support  the  truth  of  the  reports  about 
torture.  In  fact,  none  could  even  ac- 
knowledge the  accuracy  of  such  reports. 
And  none,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  ever  been 
the  victims  of  these  alleged  brutalities. 

While  I recognize  that  2 weeks  in 
Greece  is  hardly  a sufficient,  period  upon 
which  to  base  a definitive  critique  on 
the  Greek  Government's  activities,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I am  able  to  state  that  my  im- 
pressions were — and  it  is  only  my  im- 
pressions on  which  I comment — that  the 
reports  of  systematic  torture  perpetrated 
for  political  reasons  in  Greece  are  not 
well  founded.  If  there  was  any  substance 
to  such  reports  it  seems  that  I would 
have  been  able  to  gain  at  least  some  in- 
dication of  this  from  the  scares  of  per- 
sons with  whom  I conversed. 

In  my  discourses  with  Prime  Minister 
George  Papadopoulos,  I was  assured  that 
his  government  was  neither  conducting 
nor  sanctioning  the  conduct  of  closed- 
door  malevolence  for  political  reasons. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Papadopoulos  recognized 
that  free  elections  must  be  held  in 
Greece.  Although  he  was  unwilling  to 
establish  a date  for  such  elections,  he  did 
indicate  a desire  to  hold  them  at  the 
earlist  possible  opportunity.  His  position 
was,  however,  that  Greece  must  first  gain 
the  strength  wife  which  to  adequately 
govern  itself  a ad  the  tenacity  to  resist 
negative  influences. 

I must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  feat  I am 
extremely  hopeful  these  conditions  will 
materialize  at  an  early  date.  I yearn  for 
fee  return  of  democracy  to  Greece.  And 
though  the  path  of  its  return  may  wind, 
I am  hopeful  democracy's  strength  at  the 
end  of  this  interim  period  of  autocracy 
will  be  sufficient  to  justify  a temporary 
digression  from  the  previous  way. 


THE  MORATORIUM 

< Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mora- 
torium is  a worthy  effort  by  the  young 
people  of  America  to  express  their  grave 
concern  over  an  issue  which  deeply  in- 
volves all  Americans,  but  which  involves 
our  young  people  more  critically  than 
any  other  group.  This  peaceful  expres- 
sion is  in  the  tradition  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  should  be  encouraged.  I 
expect  to  address  myself  to  this  issue 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives next  Wednesday. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  NELSBN.  Mr*  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
October  3,  19S9>  I introduced  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fori*,  Mr.  Springer, 
Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr.  Hassha,  Mr,  Beoy- 
hill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona,  Mrs.  May,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Poff,  and  Mr.  McClory, 
H.R.  14188,  a ball  to  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
to  revise  proceedings  regarding  juvenile 
delinquency  and  related  matters,  and  f or 
other  purposes.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr. 
Fuqua,  Mr.  Hagan,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr. 
Blanton,  and  Mr.  Kyros,  introduced  a 
similar  bill,  H.R.  14224  on  October  7, 
1969. 

I include  in  fee  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  setting  forth  my  reasons  for 
introducing  HR.  1418B: 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been  general 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Administration, 
many  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  represen- 
tatives of  the  District  Government,  repre- 
sentatives of  various  community  organiza- 
tions, and  citizens  of  the  community  itself 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  serious  and  vio- 
lent crime  being  committed  by  juveniles  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  For  instance.  I note 
that  a recent  statistics  show  that  In  the  last 
six  years,  robbery  by  16-  and  17-year  olds 
has  increased  258  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I have  been  concerned,  with 
the  recognized  deficiencies  in  existing  legis- 
lation for  protecting  the  due  process  rights 
of  arrested  juveniles. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  consulta- 
tion with  expert  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  District  Government,  has  under- 
taken an  extensive  revision  of  the  Code  of 
Juvenile  Procedure  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Administration's  proposed  Code  of 
Juvenile  Procedure  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, which  is  contained  in  this  bill,  is  held 
to  be  a balanced  and  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  supplements  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  12854,  which  I introduced  on 
July  15,  1969  and  which  was  subsequently 
referred  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. H.R.  12854  provides  for  a comprehen- 
sive reorganization  of  the  current  court  sys- 
tem and  the  judicial  environment  in  which 
family  problems  would  be  handled  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  restructured  court 
of  general  jurisdiction,  the  Superior  Court, 
would  have  a Family  Division  in  which  would 
be  vested  all  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  now 
existing  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Domestic  Relations  Branch 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  intended  that  all 
family-related  problems,  such  as  delinquency, 
parent- child  problems,  etc.  would  come  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Family  Division  of 
the  Superior  Court. 

In  its  proposed  legislation,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  provided  that  those  16-  and  17- 
year  olds  who  commit  specified  crimes  of 
violence  most  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
community,  such  as  murder,  rape  and  rob- 
bery, will  be  ineligible  for  treatment  as  juve- 
niles. Instead  they  will  be  prosecuted  as 
adults  with  the  whole  panoply  of  correc- 
tional services  available,  including  supervi- 
sion and  treatment  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act.  Retention  within  the 
juvenile  system  of  these  matured,  sophisti- 
cated and  experienced  16-  and  17-year  olds 
who  commit  such  violent  crimes  would  ap- 
pear in  many  instances  to  only  undermine 
the  rehabilitative  potential  of  other  juve- 
niles. Together  with  its  proposed  waiver  pro- 
visions In  H.R.  1SSK54  and  H.R.  13689,  the 
Administration  has  chosen  to  limit  the  bene- 
fits of  juvenile  treatment  to  those  youngsters 
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PROJECT  THEMIS  PROGRAMS-FUNDING  BY  FISCAL  YEARS-Conlinued 
[In  thousands  of  dollarsl 
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Do—— Performance  and  man-machine  effectiveness — 

Texas  Tech..  " chemistry  of  combustion 

Utah : University  of  Utah---- Isolation  and  sensory  communication 

Vermont:  University  of  Vermont - 

Virginia:  ....  Learning  control  systems 

University  of  Virginia— Atomic  interactions  in  gases — — 
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West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  University— v/siULaeroayndimw- 
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257 
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200 
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400 
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28,180 
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U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  8,  1969 . 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr., 

Director , Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C, 
Dear  Mr.  Foster:  I noted  the  enclosed, 
article  in  this  morning’s  Washington  Post, 
concerning  a contract  with  the  University  of 
Mississippi  tinder  Project  Themis. 

As  you  know,  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  added  a provision  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  which  requires  that  oil  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  have  a direct 
and  apparent  relationship  to  a specific  mili- 
tary function  or  operation.”  I am  interested 
in  having  your  views  on  how  this  amendment 
will  be  implemented  by  the  Department  after 
it  becomes  law,  along  with  some  estimate  of 
the  types  of  contracts,  and  the  amounts  in 
dollars,  that  may  be  cut  out  in  carrying  out 
this  intent  of  the  Congress.  I would  also  like 
to  know  if  in  your  view  the  contract  de- 
scribed in  this  article  would  be  possible 
under  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

j.  w.  Fulbright. 


fa 


ISSUES  WHICH  PREVENT  PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
cease-fire  agreements  that  supposedly 
became  effective  many  months  ago,  bor- 
der fighting  and  guerrilla  warfare  con- 
tinue to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Middle 

East.  . , 

It  is  more  than  2 years  since  the  end 
of  the  June  1967,  Arab-Israel  war,  and 
still  no  negotiations  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  conflict. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  turned  very  serious  attention  to 
the  obstacles  which  have  made  it  impos- 
sible to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

These  matters  are  discussed  in  an  in- 
formative editorial  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Prevent  World  War  III, 
which  is  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  m,  Inc.,  of 
50  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Issues  Which  Prevent  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East 

Although  Middle  East  peace  seems  no 
nearer  today  than  it  was  a year  ago,  the 


Issues  which  prevent  It  have  at  least  become 
somewhat  more  clearly  visible 

Among  the  many  causes  which  keep  bellig- 
erency alive,  the  following  stand  out: 

Refusal  of  the  Arab  states  to  negotiate 

^Soviet  determination  to  claim  the  whole 
Middle  East  area  as  a sphere  of  influence. 

Escalation  of  the  guerrilla  fighting— to  the 
extent  that  the  1967  “ceasefire”  has  become 

almost  meaningless.  _ , 

Failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  achieve 
an  even-handed  approach  to  the  contending 
forces  in  the  region.  . 

The  much  discussed  “Four  Power  Initia- 
tive” can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  progress 
on  any  of  these  basic  matters.  Except  that  it 
may  provide  a forum  for  some  talk  about 
Soviet  intentions,  this  series  of  meetings  has 
served  mainly  to  arouse  deeply  disturbing 
fears  of  an  “imposed  settlement.  This  is  a 
somewhat  ridiculous  apprehension,  indeed, 
when  one  stops  to  consider  that  such  a set- 
tlement” would  be  meaningless  unless  cou- 
pled with  a long-term  American-Soviet 
armed  guarantee— which  the  two  powers  are 
certainly  not  apt  to  agree  upon  in  ^ fore- 
seeable future.  Meanwhile,  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Israelis,  and  the  feelings  of  some  Arab 
governments  as  well,  have  been  trodden 
upon — and  tensions  have,  if  anything,  been 
increased. 


ARAB  INTRANSIGENCE  CONTINUES 

The  official  Arab  map  of  the  Middle  East 
today  shows  Israel  only  as  “occupied  territory 
of  Palestine” — exactly  as  we  noted  on  this 
page  a year  ago.  Until  the  14  governments 
of  the  Arab  League— or  at  least  the  four 
whose  territories  surround  Israel  are  ready 
to  modify  this  unrealistic  approach,  there  is 
little  possibility  of  real  progress. 

The  state  of  Israel  is  recognized  today, 
and  has  been  recognized  for  20  years,  by  vir- 
tually all  of  the  world’s  sovereignties,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  as  well  as 
the  Western  world.  Israel  is  a full-fledged 
. member  of  the  United  Nations,  and,  no  inter- 
national lawyer  would  dare  question  her 
statehood.  Nevertheless,  President  Nasser  and 
his  allies  cling  to  the  timeworn  myth  that 
“Israel  does  not  exist.”  ^ ^ 

The  myth,  however,  is  getting  to  be  pretty 
thin:  after  fighting  three  wars  in  a genera- 
tion with  a “nonexistent”  enemy,  reasonable 
observers  would  think  that  negotiations  are 

in  order.  . 

To  the  contrary,  however:  one  cannot  even 
get  an  official  Arab  spokesman  to  debate  with 
an  official  Israeli  spokesman  on  neutral  terri- 
tory—as  American  TV  producers  and  leaders 
of  discussion  clubs  have  long  since  discov- 
ered. 


ISRAEL’S  STATEHOOD  NOT  IN  QUESTION 

One  cannot  even  argue  about  the  “senior- 
ity” of  the  governments  concerned.  None  of 


the  Middle  Eastern  states  existed  in  the  days 
of  World  War  I— and  the  juridical  existence 
of  eight  of  the  Arab  states  is  actually  sorter 
than  the  20-year  history  of  Israel.  Indeed^ 
Israel  was  the  69th  country  to  be  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations.  In  that  regard,  she 
is  a comparatively  “old”  county,  67  °thers 
having  been  admitted  since.  (Only  6 of  the 
Arab  League  states  were  members  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  time  of  Israel  s admis- 
sion; the  other  8 are  all  “younger  ’ states,  by 
this  standard.)  , 

Impatience  with  this  “we  won  t talk  at- 
titude is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more 
visible  in  America.  On  the  21st  anniversary  of 
Israel’s  existence,  for  example,  a clear  ma- 
lority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  joined  in  a widely 
publicized,  statement  “in  Favor  o rec 
Arab-Israel  Peace  Negotiations,”  in  which  the 
legislators  declared  that  “there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  face-to-face  negotiations.  The 
parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties  to  the 
settlement.  We  oppose  any  attempt  by  outside 
powers  to  impose  halfway  measures  not  con- 
ducive to  a permanent  peace,”  the  law- 
. makers  said. 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this  view 
which  has  also  been  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  by  President  Nixon. 

The  mission  of  Ambassador  Jarring  was 
initiated  with  the  idea  that  it  might  pave 
the  way  to  talks,  by  at  least  exploring  at- 
titudes on  specific  issues.  Thus  far,  talks  seem 
as  far  away  as  ever.  .. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  purpose  of  the  much-publicized  “Big 
Power”  talks  would  not  be  to  impose  a 
peace — but  only  to  try  to  get  the  belligerent 
parties  together.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets— 
on  whose  help  as  a supplier  of  armaments 
the  Arab  governments  have  been  almost 
wholly  dependent — could  do  a great  deal  to 
promote  such  talks.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
voice  of  Moscow  has  not  been  heard  on  the 
point,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
change  forthcoming. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  a stalemate — ana 
so  it  must  remain  until  changes  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  Arab  governments  make  it 

otherwise.  ,,  . 

There  are  many  cases  in  the  world  where 
responsibility  for  failure  to  negotiate  can  be, 
divided  between  two  or  more  parties.  In  this 
particular  instance,  there  is  not  even  a pos- 
sibility for  dividing  the  responsibility. 

SOVIET  AMBITIONS  VERSUS  PEACE 

Israeli  diplomacy,  correctly  enough,  has 
taken  the  position  that  its  responsibility  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
relations  with  the  neighboring  Arab  states. 

From  a world  point  of  view,  however,  and 
particularly  from  the  American  standpoint, 
the  problem  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is 
a far  different  one.  It  is  a problem  of  meet- 
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PROJECT  THEMIS  PROGRAMS-FU  MD1NG  BY  FISCAL  YEARS-Contlhued 
[In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


S 12199 


State  and  institution 


Program  topic 


Fiscal  year 


1967 


400 

340 

600 


Florida: 

University  of  Florida 

— _ 

Florida  State 

. do_„  “ “ Prediction  of  tropical  weathar  phenomena 

Georgia:  - Computer  aided  instruction „ 

GeorjiaTecIi  - **  -- - Low  speed  aerodynamics ... 

University  of  Hawaii  

do v — *-i — - Astronomy  research 


1968 


Solid  state  materials 

Logistics  and  information  ptocessing^ 
Geophysical  fluid  dynamics 
Prediction  of  tropical  weath's 
Computer  aided  instruction. 


200 

170 

300 

300 

460 

170 

495 


University  of  Hawaii  at'Hogolulu 
Illinois: 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
Indiana"0'8  lnstitute  of  Techno^«V  at  Chicago. 

Indiana  University 

Notre  Dame  University 
Iowa: 

Iowa  State.. 

Do 4l 

University  of  Iowa.. 

Do.... 

Kansas: 

University  of  Kansas.. 

-—.do fT"  

Kansas  State 

do 

Kentucky: 

University  of  Kentucky 

Kentucky  University  at  i pyiflfti.  t 

do 

University  of  Louisville  " Till  * 

Lousiana: 

Louisiana  State  ... 

do. .1: 

Massachusetts: 

University  of  Massachusetts. 

Boston  College ^ 

Michigan:  Michigan  State  Univergfo  at  EastLansi 
Minnesota: 

University  of  Minnesota 

do  ...  

do 

Mississippi: 

Mississippi  State 

University  of  Mississippi 
Missouri:  "" 

University  of  Missouri  at  Colombia 
University  of  Missouri  at  Roll*. 

do._ 

--.do. . 


Nevada:  University.^  Nevada  *** 

New  Hamphsire:  Dartmouth  College  T' 

New  Jersey: 

Rutgers  University 

Stevens  Institute T 

do vr. "v 

--..dc ; - r 

New  Mexico:  r"‘  !‘ 

New  Mexico  Institute  M & T.. 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York:  " ' !' 

SUNY-Albany ... 

SUNY-Bulfalo— 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic..  ' 

— 

do . r 

Yeshiva  U niversfty"  New  VorfT' City  1 

North  Carolina:  r 

North  Carolina  State...  ^ 

do ’V  ‘| 

North  Dakota:  v 

North  Dakota  State. 

Union  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio:  " “ f- 

Case-Western  Reserve „„ 

Ohio  University.. ” ]' 

Kent  State  University..  ~ i* 

University  of  Cincinnati f 

Oklahoma:  r 

Oklahoma  State. . 

University  of  Oklahoma..  ".‘.T 

Oregon:  Oregon  State 

Pennsylvania: 

Drexei  Institute  of  Technology 
Do. 


On-line  computer  systems  350 

Vector  borne  tropical  diseases -- 


175 


V-STOL  aerodynamics. 

Degradation  of  structural  materials.'. 


Environmental  hazards 
Deep  sea  engineering 


400 

400 


. Automatic  navigation  and  co  itrol 

- Ceramic  and  composite  materials  " 400 

--  yibr,atitKt  and  stability  of  military  vehicles - 449 

. Application  and  theory  of  aulomata ........  ' — 

■ Remote  sensing  instrumental  ion... 

Social  and  behavioral  science 

Performance  in  altered  environment—  — — II III  : 

Nuclear  radiation  effects  on  electronic  components'/— — 

Metal  deformation  processing 

Research  in  electrochemical  nrocesses  

Environmental  stress  physiology  ’ - — 

Performance  assessment  and  enhancement.. -/  " ■* 


400 

400 

400 


m 


198 

200 

200 

224 

500 

400 

200 

260 

200 

577 

408 


Powder  metallurgy. 


Jefferson  Medical  College  5SK!?*ing-by  satellite  observations  . __ 

Lehigh  University . --i-— Pathogenesis  of  acute  diarrhea!  disease. 


Nonlinear  wave  propagation. 


Da:::::::;'--  ^ bpw-cycte  fatigue  in  joined  structures 


Fluid  amplification../. 


Hahnemann  Medic  a f Col  lege.  _*I 
- Rhode  Island  Universa#  mngsxon  l __ 

South  Carolina:  Medical  College  of  $en!h  Carolina  r ’’  " 

Tennessee^8 ' S0U,h  0ako,aSck#*,,rf  Min,s ModificatiSn 'oi'conVTctiv'ec'toilos 

University^  Tennessee,  Knoxville. Dynamic  sealing. 

llniwnreitsf  rif  t;:" i;::* - • Remote  sensor  r« 


510 

408 

390 

400 

400 


.v — Imaging  devices. .... 
Reaiscitation  and  treatment  of  wounded. 


260 


University  of  Tennessee' TVtlaEiV" ^ Remote  sensor  research.. - 

Vanderbilt  University  ’ T atoma JJH?.  Power  generation 

y ' " ----- Coating  science  and  technology... " — * 


368 

130 

150 

408 

400 

550 


1969 


200 

170 

350 

250 

230 

170 

700 

215 

220 

205 

400 

205 

400 

200 

200 

200 

725 

750 

200 

200 

200 

200 

288 

204 

400 

400 


Infectious  and  communicable  diseases 

m 

400 

180 

Digital  automata  

- Deep  sea  structures 

170 

200 

Elementary  chemical, kinetics 

Behavioral  studies. 

180 

440 

Infrared  detector  and  laser  technology 

Gas  turbine  technology 

380 

190 

400 

190 

200 

Organization  performance  anc  human  effectiveness. 

400 

200 

Rotor  and  propeller  aerodynamics 

Biocontrol  systems 

- 278 

139 

41  :> 

140 

Fluid  transport  properties 

409 

204 

.270 

2 Ci.; 
400 
400 
400 
400 
250 

Basic  studies  on  electronic  materials 

Terrestrial  science  research 
- £°?.tro1’  guidance,  and  information  studies 

Optimum  detection  systems 

Cloud  physics.. 

Time  shared  computing  systems. 

400 

199 

Fluid  flow  aerodynamics 

Nonlinear  physics  of  pnlymers 

290 

200 

290 

- Cryogenic  sciences  and  engineering 

a/io 

162 

- Evaluation  of  terrain  vehicle  systems 

171 

170 

Environmental  sciences 

460 

ZOO 

Radiation  effects  on  electronics 

Modification  of  environment 

370 

203 

185 

262 

185 

Environmental  physiology 

Electrochemical  power  sources 

199 

300 

200 

350 

Radiation  effects ... 

- Optimum  digital  signal  process. ng...  ‘ 

Research  on  thin  film  materials-.  — 

460 

430 

230 

215 

400 

Materials  response  phenomena 

390 

200 

Digital  encoding  systems 

400 

200 

Control  of  vectors  of  diseases  o:  military  importance 
High  pressure  physiology 

39fr 

393 

200 

197 

Research  in  R.  & D.  management 

Low  level  navigation 

527 

150 

263 

150 

200 

Liquid  crystal  detectors 

200 

Infernal  aerodynamics  in  air-breathing  engines 

410 

a Oft 

205 

Eeletronic  description  of  the  environment 

Mechanism  and  theory  of  shock 

WU 

241 

200 

240 

On-line  computer  environmental  research 

405 

290 

202 

?sn 

255 

204 

m 

200 

200 

400 

520 

400 

184 

100 

150 

204 

200 

275 
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ing  the  Soviet  ambition  to  make  of  the  entire 
area  an  added  sphere  of  influence  and  con- 
trol. With  the  ending  of  the  British  and 
French  colonial  controls,  a vacuum  has  de- 
veloped— and  Moscow  sees  an  opportunity  to 
realize  a centuries-old  ambition  to  gain  an 
outlet  to  Africa,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Difficult  though  the  question  of  Arab  in- 
transigence may  be,  the  problem  of  Soviet 
penetration  is  even  more  threatening. 

Except  for  Soviet  arms,  Nasser’s  Egypt 
would  never  have  been  able  to  mount  an 
offensive  against  Israel — nor  would  the  mul- 
titude of  guerrilla  bands  now  flourishing  on 
Arab  soil. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Soviets  have  a major 
naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  have 
strengthened  their  position  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a new  Communist-oriented  Arab  state 
at  the  strategic  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea — 
the  People’s  Republic  of  Southern  Yemen. 

Egypt’s  Nasser  publicly  acknowledges  that 
“the  Soviet  Union  has  made  up  for  all  the 
arms  that  we  have  lost,”  and  the  head  of 
Iraq’s  new  dictatorship  swears  eternal  loyalty 
to  Marxist  ideology. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  Soviet  advantage 
to  keep  the  Middle  East  in  turmoil — and  the 
best  means  of  doing  this  is  to  keep  the  Arab 
hatred  of  Israel  inflamed.  Anti-Israel  policy 
in  Moscow  today,  indeed,  goes  even  to  such 
far-out  extremes  as  requiring  that  gift  food- 
boxes  sent  by  Israeli  Jews  to  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union  be  returned  unopened. 

These  attitudes  are  reflected  in  the  propa- 
ganda which  flows  both  from  the  Arab  capi- 
tals and  from  Moscow.  It  is  directed  in  fairly 
equal  parts  against  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Six  Day  War,  for  example, 
Nasser’s  radio  proclaimed: 

“We  challenge  you , Israel,  No,  in  fact  we 
do  not  address  the  challenge  to  you,  Israel, 
because  you  are  unworthy  of  the  challenge. 
But  we  challenge  you,  America.  ...  To  Is- 
rael and  to  American  gangsterism  we  hold 
death  in  store” 

For  El  Fatah  and  the  guerrillas,  this  hatred 
extends  also  to  the  United  Nations — as  shown 
in  El  Fatah’s  basic  “political  statement”  of 
last  October,  which  denounced  “the  Security 
Council  Resolution  and  all  the  Zionist  and 
imperialistic  schemes  laid  before  the  United 
Nations.” 

DETENTE  ENDANGERED 

To  the  non-communist  world,  the  chal- 
lenge of  a possibly  Soviet -dominated  region 
covering  the  entire  Middle  East  becomes  a 
ife-and-death  matter.  In  terms  of  world 
>eace,  the  present  precarious  balance  be- 
ween  the  “super-powers”  would  be  upset, 
.nd  the  clanger  of  any  Middle  East  local  war 
becoming  a world  holocaust  would  be  multi- 
Jied.  This  is  the  kind  of  situation  which 
president  Nixon  must  have  had  in  mind 
when  he  warned  that  “the  island  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  cannot  survive  in  a sea  of 
totalitarian  dictatorships,” 

For  the  United  States,  the  preservation  of 
national  self-determination  in  the  Middle 
East  thus  becomes  a vital  matter.  For  the 
world,  unrestricted  communist  expansion  in 
that  area  could  spell  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  “detente.” 

Both  American  and  Soviet  diplomacy  must 
therefore  be  addressed  to  the  question  of 
making  the  Middle  East  an  “open”  region, 
and  all  peace-loving  members  of  the  United 
Nations  should  support  that  end.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Soviets  have  armed  their 
client  states,  the  United  States  must  make 
jT^ertain  that  the  remaining  democratic  na- 
r tions  (Israel,  Turkey,  Iran)  are  strengthened, 
in  the  hope  that  a balance  of  arms  may  at 
least  delay  an  upheaval.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jective should  be  agreement  by  outside  pow- 
ers to  limit  or  end  all  military  support  to 
Middle  East  states — but  that  is  a far-off 
prospect.  In  the  meanwhile,  a strong  Israel  is 
the  best  hope  for  a balance  of  power  that 


will  at  least  delay  the  unfortunate  day  when 
the  Middle  East  might  become  the  scene  for 
an  inescapable  East-West  confrontation, 
needed:  a ceasefire  for  terrorist 

If  peace  ever  is  to  be  secure  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  problem  of  the  guerrillas — and  the 
open  support  given  them  by  the  Arab  gov- 
erments — is  perhaps  the  first  question  that 
cries  out  for  attention. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  is  a “cease- 
fire” instituted  by  the  United  Nations,  and 
accepted  by  the  “official”  governments — 
while  large-scale  fighting  in  fact  continues, 
exactly  as  before,  under  the  aegis  of  El 
Fatah,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion and  related  guerrilla  groups. 

It  is  difficult  for  fair-minded  people  to 
realize  exactly  what  is  taking  place.  When 
the  United  Nations  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a ceasefire,  most  observers  assumed  that 
it  applied  to  everybody.  The  Arabs,  however, 
have  not  taken  that  view;  in  their  opinion, 
guerrillas,  terrorists  and  self-styled  “freedom 
fighters”  are  to  be  permitted  to  operate 
outside  the  ceasefire  rules. 

Opening  the  first  session  of  Egypt’s  new 
National  Assembly,  in  Cairo,  January  20, 
1969,  President  Nasser  praised  “the  growth 
of  the  Palestinian  resistance  organizations, 
their  increasing  role,  and  the  consequent 
escalation  of  their  operations  ” 

“ These  organizations  have  a positive  role 
in  sapping  a part  of  the  enemy’s  energy  and 
blood,”  Nasser  said.  “ Brothers , I want  to 
convey  on  your  behalf  a greeting  of  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  to  the  four  resistance 
organizations — Fatah,  the  Popular  Front, 
the  Palestine  • Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  and  the  Arab  Sinai  Organization.  . . . 
The  UAR  unconditionally  places  all  its  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  these  organiza- 
tions” he  continued,  with  strong  applause 
from  the  Assembly  audible  over  the  inter- 
national radio. 

EL  FATAH  IGNORES  U.N. 

Nasser  left  no  doubt  as  to  how  his  posi- 
tion related  to  United  Nations  policies:  “It 
was  the  right  of  the  Palestine  resistance  or- 
ganizations to  reject  this  (United  Nations) 
resolution,”  he  said — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
“the  UAR  itself  has  accepted”  it. 

In  other  words,  we  see  here  the  strange 
picture  of  a government  which  on  the  one 
hand  declares  its  acceptance  of  an  inter- 
national cease-fire,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  announces  that  “all  of  its  resources” 
have  been  placed  behind  a continuation  of 
the  identical  warfare  by  “unofficial”  or 
guerrilla  groups.  The  peace  of  the  world  can 
never  be  secure  under  such  circumstances. 

This  is  not  a new  policy  with  the  Arab 
states,  as  a perusal  of  nearly  any  official  Arab 
publication  for  the  last  year  would  demon- 
strate. 

For  example,  we  find  the  fpllowing  com- 
ment in  the  September,  1968,  issue  of  Arab 
News  and  Views  (official  publication  of  the 
Arab  Information  Center,  in  New  York,  as 
spokesman  for  the  14  Arab  League  states)  : 

“Recent  Arab  commando  actions  in  Israeli- 
occupied  territories  may  be  described  as 
major  operations  in  the  struggle  to  regain 
Arab  territory.  . . . Throughout  the  Arab 
world,  Arabs  have  expressed  pride  over  the 
recent  successes  of  the  Palestinian  com- 
mandos. Headlines  in  newspapers  from 
Beirut  to  Baghdad  lauded  the  activities  and 
spoke  of  the  commandos  striking  at  ‘Israel's 
heart.’  ” 

Another  page  of  the  same  publication  re- 
cords a resolution  of  the  Arab  Students  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
calling  upon  the  UAR,  Jordan  and  Syria  “to 
encourage  armed  struggle  along  the  cease- 
fire lines.” 

And  on  February  8,  1969,  the  newly-elected 
leader  of  the  combined  “liberation  organi- 
zations,” Yassir  Arafat,  declared  that  these 
guerrilla  units  would  “ move  with  their  men 
and  equipment  into  occupied  Palestine  (i.e., 


Israel)  to  fight  along  with  their  comrades  in 
arms” 

“We  see  a peace  achieved  through  the  muz- 
zles of  guns  carried  by  revolutionaries  de- 
termined to  liquidate  the  Zionist  entity ” — - 
proclaimed  the  Voice  of  Fatah  in  a broadcast 
to  the  Arab  world  by  Radio  Cairo  at  about 
the  same  time  that  President  Nasser  was  ad- 
dressing the  Assembly. 

We  could  lengthen  this  discussion  indefi- 
nitely with  similar  quotes  from  Iraqi  and 
Jordanian  leaders. 

What  we  have  in  the  Middle  East  today 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  a dual  system  of  inter- 
national relationships:  one  official,  and  one 
unofficial.  The  “official”  government  pro- 
claims support  for  U.N.  resolutions— while  at 
the  same  moment,  the  “unofficial”  one 
rounds  up  recruits  for  commando  bands,  and 
boasts  of  guerrilla  achievements.  Meanwhile, 
the  “official”  government  goes  on  making 
appropriations  for  support  of  the  “unofficial” 
units,  while  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  its 
“peaceful  intentions.” 

For  Americans  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  commando  activities,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a little  imagination.  During  the  18 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  the  U.N. 
cease-fire,  until  the  end  of  1968,  281  Israeli 
civilians  and  soldiers  were  killed  by  terrorists 
or  guerrillas.  A little  bit  of  arithmetic  will 
suffice  to  translate  this  into  American  terms. 
Considering  the  ratio  of  Israel’s  population 
to  ours,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
20,800  Americans  being  killed  during  the 
same  time,  by  terrorists  crossing  our  borders 
from  Canada  or  Mexico.  If  this  were  actually 
happening  here,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
result:  no  public  meeting  could  be  held, 
no  candidate  for  office  could  be  heard,  no 
newspaper  could  be  printed,  without  major 
attention  to  “the  bandit  menace.” 

HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  RETALIATED 

In  actual  history,  the  last  time  such  a 
situation  occurred  on  this  continent,  it  in- 
volved a few  casual  raids  by  a Mexican  guer- 
rilla leader  named  Francisco  Villa,  who  at- 
tacked a town  and  burned  a number  of 
ranches  in  New  Mexico  and  Western  Texas, 
killing  several  United  States  citizens  in  the 
process.  The  reaction  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  definitive:  he  sent  General 
Pershing  with  a good  part  of  the  American 
army,  to  pursue  Villa  half-way  across  Mex- 
ico, in  retaliation. 

We  must  therefore  understand  the  ex- 
treme burden  put  upon  the  peace  of  the 
Middle  East  by  the  operations  of  these  El 
Fatah  and  PLO  units.  Israel  has,  we  believe, 
been  more  than  patient  under  the  circum- 
stances— much  more  patient  than  the  United 
States  would  have  been. 

Israel,  like  any  other  sovereign  govern- 
ment, has  found  it  necessary  to  retaliate — 
and  international  law  reserves  that  right  to 
any  power  whose  boundaries  are  thus  in- 
vaded. 

Meanwhile,  almost  continuous  fighting  has 
developed  along  the  Suez  Canal  line,  involv- 
ing regular  armed  units  of  the  opposing 
armies. 

How  much  longer  can  this  Situation  con- 
tinue to  exist  without  escalating  into  full- 
scale  warfare?  That  is  the  most  urgent  ques- 
tion of  the  day. 

There  is  no  effective  counsel  of  modera- 
tion in  such  a case.  It  is  the  duty  of  a gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  citizens  against  il- 
legal attack  across  its  borders.  No  govern- 
ment can  long  exist  if  it  does  not  perform 
this  duty.  It  is  likewise  a first  responsibility 
of  sovereignty  for  any  government  to  prevent 
groups  based  on  its  soil  from  violating  its 
borders  to  make  unauthorized  warfare  upon 
a neighbor.  This  is  a duty  which  none  of  the 
Arabs  states  is  performing.  As  a result,  the 
peace  of  the  world  falls  into  constant  peril. 

DOUBLE  STANDARD  AT  THE  U.N.? 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  is 
weighted,  and  because  of  the  constant  threat 
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of  a Soviet  veto  in  the  background,  an  ap- 
pallingly one-sided  attitude  toward  the  Arab- 
Israell  conflict  has  developed  at  the  United 
Nations. 

When  Israel  reports  to  the  UN  observers 
that  Arab  guerrillas  have  crossed  the  borders, 
nothing  is  done.  Indeed*  report©  of  more  than 
1200  such  crossings  have  been  recorded  in  the 
period  since  the  1967  ceasefire. 

When  an  El  A1  plane  is  attacked  at  Athens, 
and  an  Israeli  citizen  killed,  th£  matter  is 
passed  over  without  action  by  the  Security 
Council.  When  Israel,  acting  in  accordance 
with  long  established  international  practice, 
retaliates  at  Beirut — killing  no  ope,  and  tak- 
ing extraordinary  precautions  to  see  that  no 
one  is  ’ injured — the  Security  Council 
promptly  votes  a reprimand. 

The  story  could  be  continued  almost  with- 
out end.  As  matters  stand,  one  <jrf  the  most 
used  gambits  of  Arab  xmopagandists  is  the 
theme,  “Israel  has  been  reprimanded.”  An 
even-handed  editor  would  have  j to  balance 
reports  along  this  line  with  headlines  such  as 
“United  Nations  Ignores  Arab  Warfare.” 

The  disparity  in  treatment  accorded  the 
two  protagonists  is  so  obvious  thkt  it  hardly 
requires  proving — and  it  is  equally  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East : and  to  the 
future  credibility  of  the  United  Nations  itself, 
as  an  instrument  for  the  protection  of  world 
order. 

The  Arab  plea  that  frwe  are  not  responsible 
for  the  guerrillas”  ha©  long  sinjce  worn  so 
thin  that  no  one  believes  it.  The  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  was  established  four 
years  ago  at  a formal  meeting  <j>f  the  Arab 
League  states,  and  given  an  initial ’budget- of 
2.3  million  dollars — a sum  which  ha©  since 
been  many  times  multiplied.  As  We  have  al- 
ready noted  above,  President  Njasser  quite 
openly  assured  the  guerrillas  of!  the  fullest 
support — not  in  a secret  meeting!,  but  in  his 
opening  address  to  the  Egyptian  parliament, 
this  very  year.  Everyone  knows  these  facts — 
but  the  Security  Council  pretends  not  to 
know  them.  This  is  an  insanity  whioh,  if  per- 
sisted in,  can  only  bring  the  Unijted  Nations 
itself  into  disrepute. 

A TEST  FOR  U.N.  j , 

Even  if  we  grant  that  retaliation  is  danger- 
ous to  stability,  the  alternative  is  even  worse, 
for  this  principle  would  then  put  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  whatever 
guerrilla  band  might  wish  to  invake  it.  Inter- 
national law  has  therefore  long;  recognized 
the  right  of  retaliation  and  it  Is  time  that 
the  United  Nations  should  act  in  iaccord  with 
this  age-long  practice,  or  else  itself  take  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  illegal  commando  and  ter- 
rorist depredations.  j 

Of  course,  some  delegates  are  siltent  because 
they  do  not  want  to  risk  a Sovldt  veto:  but 
oan  we  achieve  peace  by  that  mjethod?  The 
answer  is  a resounding  “No.”  I 

Some  of  the  problems  we  havb  discussed 
can  be  met  by  the  action  of  one!  or  more  of 
the  parties  In  the  Middle  East.  The  question 
of  Arabs  and  Israelis  “talking  j With  each 
other”  is  such  an  issue.  The  peris  of  Soviet 
penetration  are  a matter  of  poWer  politics. 
But  the  question  of  the  guerrillps,  and  the 
problem  of  securing  even-handed  justice  at 
the  United  Nations,  are  things  Which  con- 
front the  diplomats  at  the  world 1 organiza- 
tion— and  subjects  to  which  they  Should  turn 
earnest  and  prompt  attention.  j . 


THE  SEABED  ARMS  CONTROL 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union!  yesterday- 
presented  a draft  seabed  anpk  control 
agreement  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference. 

For  the  past  2 years,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  urging  that  the  United  States 
assume  leadership  lii  seeking 'an  agree- 


ment to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  to  the  seabeds.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Open  Space  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  July  of 
this  year  heM  a public  hearing  on  the 
seabed  arms  control  issue.  As  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee,  I am  heartened 
by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
agreement  on  a draft  treaty. 

I ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty 
and  the  text  of  a joint  statement  issued 
by  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  op  the 
Emplacement  op  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Other  Weai*ons  of  Mass  Destruction  on 
the  Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in 
the  Subsoil  Thereof 
The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 
Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  man- 
kind in  the  progress  of  the  exploration  and 
use  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  for 
peaceful  purposes, 

Considering  that  the  prevention  of  a nu- 
clear arms  race  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean 
floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining 
world  peace,  mduces  international  tensions, 
and  strengthens  friendly  relations  among 
States, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a 
step  towards  the  exclusion  of  the  seabed,  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the 
arms  race  and  determined  to  continue  nego- 
tiations concerning  further  measures  leading 
to  this  end. 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a 
step  towards  a treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control,  and  determined  to 
continue  negotiation©  to  this  end. 

Convinced  hat  this  Treaty  will  further 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  a manner  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  international  law 
and  without  infringing  the  freedoms  of  the 
high  seas, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertake not  to  emplant  or  emplace  on  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  sub- 
soil thereof  beyond  the  maximum  contiguous 
zone  provided  for  in  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone  any  object©  With  nuclear  wea- 
pons or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  as  well  as  structures,  launching 
installations  or  any  other  facilities  specifi- 
cally designed  for  storing,  testing  or  using 
such  weapons. 

2.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
take not  to  ajjsist,  encourage  or  induce  any 
State  to  commit  actions  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty  and  not  to  participate  in  any  other 
way  in  such  actions. 

article  it 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  the  outer 
limit  of  the  contiguous  zone  referred  to  in 
Article  I shall  be  measured  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  II  of  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone  and  in  accordance 
with  international  law. 

2.  Nothing  :in  this  Treaty  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  sup]K>rting  or  prejudicing  the  po- 
sition of  any  State  Party  with  respect  to 
rights  or  claims  which  such  State  Party  may 
assert,  or  with  respect  to  recognition  or  non- 
recognition of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by 
any  other  State,  related  to  waters  off  its 
coasts,  or  to  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor. 


October  8,  1969 

ARTICLE  HI 

1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty,  the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
shall  have  the  right  to  verify  the  activities  of 
other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof  beyond  the  maximum  contiguous 
zone,  referred  to  in  Article  II,  If  these  octiv- 
ities  raise  doubts  concerning  the  fulfillment 
of  the  obligations  asumed  under  this  Treaty, 
without  interfering  with  such  activities  or 
otherwise  infringing  rights  recognized  under 
International  law,  including  the  freedoms  of 
the  high  seas. 

2.  The  right  of  vertification  recognized  by 
the  States  Parties  in  paragraph  1 of  this 
Article  may  be  exercised  by  any  State  Party 
using  its  own  means  or  with  the  assistance 
of  any  other  State  Party. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
take to  consult  and  to  coperate  with  a view 
to  removing  doubts  concerning  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligations  assumed  under  this 
Treaty. 

article  iv 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty.  Amendments 
must  be  approved  by  a majority  of  the  votes 
of  all  the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  in- 
cluding those  of  all  the  States  Parties  to  this 
Treaty  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  and  shall 
enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  accepting  such  amendments  upon 
their  acceptance  by  a majority  of  the  States 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the  States 
which  possess  nuclear  weapons  and  are 
Parties  to  this  Treaty.  Thereafter  the  amend- 
ments shall  enter  into  force  for  any  other 
Party  to  the  Treaty  after  it  has  accepted  such 
amendments. 

ARTICLE  V 

Each  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  in  exer- 
cising its  national  sovereignty  have  the  righl 
to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides 
that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardized 
the  supreme  interests  of  its  Country.  It  shai: 
give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  othei 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  three  months  in  ad- 
vance. Such  notice  shall  include  a statement 
of  the  extraordinary  events  it  considers  te 
have  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

ARTICLE  vi 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  for  signatur 
to  all  States.  Any  State  which  doe©  not  slg 
the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  a< 
cordance  with  paragraph  3 of  this  Article  mf 
accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratlflc; 
tlon  by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of  rat 
fleation  and  of  accession  shall  be  deposit- 
with  the  Governments  of  — — , which  t 
hereby  designated  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after 
the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by 
twenty-two  Governments,  including  the  Gov- 
ernments designated  as  Depositary  Govern- 
ments of  this  Treaty. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  are  deposited  after  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Treaty  it  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  In- 
struments of  ratification  or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  Governments  of  all 
States  signatory  and  acceding  to  this  Treat; 
of  the  date  of  each  signature,  of  the  dati 
of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratiftcatioi 
or  of  accession,  of  the  date  of  the  entry  int<«* 
force  of  this  Treaty,  and  of  the  receipt  o 
other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  th< 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

article  vn 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French 
Spanish  and  Chinese  text©  of  which  are 
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Ivest  Fund,  Inc.  (38.081  shs.)  capital  gains  Mr  DOLE>  Mr>  President,  will  the  Sen-  manned  far  Pacific  bases,  our  hugely  ex- 
Synalloy  Corporation  (10  shs.)  5 for  4 spin.  &tor  frQm  Carolina  yield?  pensive  aircraft  carriers,  the  other  com- 

Exchanges:  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I yield.  ponents  of  our  Far  Eastern  fleets  and 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  let  me  say  £heir  reserves,  as  well  as  a major  Air 

Guaranty  insurance  Corporation,  and  on  at  the  outset  that  I am  one  of  those  who  Force  commitment. 

8/21/68  this  was  exchanged  for  630  shs.  of  not  yet  determined  how  to  vote  on  The  reason  for  all  this  is  because  of 

mgic  investment  Corporation.  the  nomination.  But  let  me  ask  the  ken-  the  fear  that  without  a vigorous  and  ac- 

Southeastern  Broadcasting  Corporation , ator  from  south  Carolina  if  he  feels  he  tiv0  military  presence  Red  China  would 
2,932  shs.  exchanged  for:  can  get  his  story  told  by  the  liberal  press  gweep  throughout  Asia  and  perhaps  ex- 

2,932  5%  conv.  cum.  pref.  and  Multimedia,  .n  America  when  the  nomination  was  tend  far  beyond. 

inc.,  n,728  Common  . ,nfi  hs  made  by  a Republican  President  of  a Mr  president,  this  is  probably  the 

exchanged  for  Piedmont  Natural  Gas  Com-  conservative  Democrat  from  the  State  of  most  expensive  illusion  of  our  time, 
nanv  inc  60  shs.  $6  cum.  conv.  2nd  P/d.  south  Carolina.  What  kind  of  a threat  does  mainland 

Liberty' Life  insurance  Company , 7,022  shs.  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Judge  John  J.  Parkei  china  real]y  constitute  to  this  country? 

exchanged  for  The  Liberty  Corporation,  was  app0inted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  How  ser|0US  a threat  does  it  really  rep- 
7,022  shs.  l for  l basis.  not  confirmed,  some  30  years  ago  undei  resent  in  Asia?  Could  China  execute  a 

Gifts,  Receiver:  M.n  . . similar  circumstances.  . successful  invasion  elsewhere  in  Asia? 

The  Liberty  Corporation  (100  shs.)  xmas  The  inference  left  by  the  press  IS  that  Could  she  moimt  a serious  attack  in  the 
present  from  mother-  Justice  Goldberg  disqualified  himself  on  Pacific? 

1969  Dollars  labor  decisions.  He  never  did;  he  dis-  consider  the  facts:  In  spite  of  the  most 

Saies:  ~ "M mi  sh  ) — $6.59  qualified  himself  on  the  Darlington  case,  vigorous  sometimes  vicious  denunciation 

^.e  mve^ment  & TrusTco.  but  he  had  been  their  lawyer  . by  Red  China  of  U.S.  involvement  in 

(2/10  -65  Judge  Haynsworth  was  not  Deenng-  Vietnam,  there  has  been  no  verified  re- 

The  South  Carolina  National  Bank  Milliken’s  lawyer,  but  that  has  not  been  por£  a singie  Chinese  soldier  involved 

(9/io  32  67  told.  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Why?  Not  because 

[These  were  occasioned  by  stock  dividends]  No  one  contends  that  Justice  Thur-  0f  any  moral  or  peaceful  compunction  on 
Purchases:  good  Marshall  should  disqualify  himself  the  part  0f  the  Chinese  but  for  the  simple 

The  Liberty  Corporation  (y3  sh.) — 8.34  from  civil  rights  cases.  But  they  say  Judge  reason  that  China  does  not  have  the 

Georgia-Pacific  Corporation  (7/100  Haynsworth  has  made  money  on  textiles,  economic  strength  to  support  any  mili- 
eu.)   r“”"7«ol7nn  6’60  that  he  is  a textile  judge.  tary  effort  except  on  its  borders  even  in 

- Georgia-Pacific  Corporation  (62/iuu  ^ ^ I think  it  is  highly  important  that  those  a country  as  nearby  as  Vietnam. 

Sh.)  — ;-r-;;r'"'"7oR;Too  ‘ who  know  the  judge,  and  have  read  every  china  lacks  the  transportation  facili- 

Gulf -western  industries  ( / u g8  &rj  one  Qf  his  decisions,  over  a 12-year  ties  It  has  no  naVy  worthy  of  the  name. 

Government' Employees  Lif e'fns . Co.  period,  that  he  has  ever  participated  m,  It  has  a pitifully  inadequate  air  force.  Its 

(82/100  sh.) 42. 03  can  come  here  with  admiration  and  sup-  highway  system,  rail  system  and  rolling 

G & w Land  & Dev.  Corp.  (7/10  sh.)  7.  oo  porf  f0r  judge  Haynsworth.  I have  tried  Sf0ck  are  so  feeble  that  they  are  barely 
Stock  dividends : to  get  that  in  the  papers,  but  instead,,  the  adequate  to  provied  border  protection. 

Georgia-Pacific  Corporation  (25.93  shs.)  story  has  been  distorted  until  he  has  within  the  borders  of  China  its  750  mil - 
Stock  dividend.  been  made  to  feel  that  he  was  indicted  lion  people  widely  equipped  with  small 

Georgia-Pacific  Corporation  (2,619  sns.)  -s  rather  than  appointed,  because  they  have  arms  would  constitute  a highly  formi- 
^Georeia  Pacific  Corporation  (52.38  shs.)  taken  the  ball  and  started  running  with  dabie,  probably  an  impossible  force  to 
Stock  dividend  it  toward  a predetermined  touchdown,  overcome  without  using  massive  nuclear 

Govt  Employees  Life  ins.  Co.  (3.18  shs.)  saying,  “Why  has  be  not  withdrawn?"  arms.  But  as  a world  conquering  invader, 
Stock  dividend.  Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator’s  discussion  Red  China  is  simply  not  in  the  ball  game. 

G & W Land  and  Development  Corp.  (17.3  been  yery  he]pfui  to  me  as  one  who  China’s  own  nuclear  arsenal  is  primi- 

shs.)  l sh.  for  each  20  shs.  Gulf  & western  ^ not  made  a decision,  but  I believe  tive  bush  league  compared  to  that  of  the 
°^d  7t~18-6+?;^4-  TifA  Trust  CO  (29  he  will  find  the  press  and  the  media  more  United  States  and  Russia. 

.LOsSSd  interested  in  taking  a position  than  in  But  most  significant  of  all,  Mr.  Presi- 

S Jefferson-pilot  Coloration  (50  shs.)  stock  telling  the  truth.  The  press  which  de-  dent,  China  has  not  been  gaming  eco- 
dividend.  fended  Mr.  Fortas  would  naturally  be  nomic  strength.  She  has  been  losing  it. 

The  Peoples  National  Bank  (30  shs.)  Stock  against  a Republican  President’s  nomi-  a couple  of  years  ago  our  Joint  Eco- 
dividend.  nee  f0r  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  an  un-  nomic  Committee  conducted  an  in-depth 

Synailoy  Corporation  (2  shs.)  Stock  for£unate  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  study  of  the  economy  of  China.  We  corn- 
dividend.  media  are  liberals  in  their  thinking,  not  missioned  20  of  the  leading  scholars 

The  South  Carolina  National  Bank  (69  looking  for  a conservative  judge  or  in-  in  the  world  to  do  the  job.  That  study 
shs.)  stock  dividend.  terested  in  telling  the  true  story  to  the  showed  an  erratic  course  of  progress  and 

United  Nuclear  Corporation  (4  shs.)  stock  American  people.  I think  the  Senator  is  setback  for  the  Chinese  economy, 
dividend.  making  a valiant  attempt  today;  I hope  Without  a strong  and  growing  econ- 

Exchanges:  it  will  be  successful.  omy,  the  Chinese  threat  dissolves  in 

The  Broadcasting  Company  of  the  South  President  I yield  smoke.  And  the  most  recent  reports  from 

later  Cosmos  Broadcasting  (337  shs.)  Ex-  Ml.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Fiesiaent,  yieiu  Chinese  Communists  celebration  of 

changed  for:  The  Liberty  Corporation  (1, fill  thenooi. 
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their  20  th  year  in  power  show  how  un- 
likely it  is  that  China  will  constitute  a 
serious  threat  in  comingfyears. 

Maoist  China  faces  its  third  decade 
idth  massive  problems  find  handicaps. 
Here  is  the  only  major ‘"country  in  the 
world  that  has  not  grown  economically 
ih  the  past  10  years.  Clftna’s  gross  na- 
tional product  is  probably  no  higher  than 
it  was  10  years  ago.  But  it  has  an  an- 
nual population  growth  |f  15  million  to 
20  million.  This  has  destroyed  attempts 
to  raise  the  standard  tit  living  or-  the 
military  power,  except  for  a rudiment  ary 
nuclear  power. 

j Mr.  President,  the  dangerous  dispute 
With  the  Soviet  Union  over  borders  and 
ideological  influence  and  the  continued 
hostility  toward  not  orily  the  Urn  ted 
States  but  most  other  countries  add  to 
t)0e  strains  and  uncertainties. 

Certainly  the  United  States  along 
wdth  other  Pacific  powers  should  main- 
tain a constructive  military  presence  in 
the  Pacific.  But  we  are  spending  far 
njiore  than  can  possibly  be  justified  now. 
And  other  independent  Pacific  nations 

Sould  carry  their  share  of  stopping  any 
id  Chinese  expansion. 

As  the  New  York  Times  reported 
Thursday: 

| Given  stability,  practical  j&omestic  guide- 
lines and  policies  of  peaceful  adjustmeb:  in 
foreign  relations,  the  ChliHee  Communist 
state  would  stand  a good  chance  of  pUl'lng 
out  of  its  present  slump  and  making1  new 
progress.  But  these  factors  appear  difllrult 
to  assure  under  a leadership  headed  by  Mr 
Mao  or  any  other  leader  now  on  the  horizon. 

j Mr.  President,  I submit,  the  only  justi- 
fication for  our  enormous  military  ex- 
penditures lies  in  the  threat  of  poten- 
tial enemies.  Two  nations  constitute  the 
overwhelming  basis  for  this  threat:  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  mainland  Chinese. 

| The  military  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union 
like  that  of  China  is  limited  by  economic 
constraints.  The  Office  of  strategic 
Studies  in  London  tells  us  that  the  So- 
viet spends  about  half  as  much  on  tier 
military  operations  as  the  tJnited  States. 
Sue  has  half  the  gross  national  product 
of  this  Nation.  She  is  constrained  by  an 
industry  and  agriculture  that  simply 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  more  resources 
to  the  military  without  seriously  weaken- 
ing the  Soviet's  long-term  economic  and 
hence  its  military  power.  4 
But  in  Red  China  we  confront  an  e\  en 
mbre  conspicuously  overestimated  ad- 
versary. And  the  cost  of  this  overestimate 
ini  military  overspending,  in  inflation,  in 
an  onerous  tax  burden,  in  Shamefully  in- 
adequate housing  and  in  a series  of  other 
neglected  domestic  problems  is  very  great 
indeed. 

This  country  can  afford  to  cut  $10  to 
$15  billion  from  its  military  budget  now. 
In  fact  we  cannot  afford:  not  to  make 
those  cuts.  - 


JUDGE  HAYNSWORTH 

|Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
mV  judgment  President  ftixon  should 
certainly  withdraw  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  F.  Haynsworlh  as  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  approximately  416  U.S.  district 
cotirt  judges  and  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
judges.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  compre- 


hend how  the  President  selected  Judge 
Haynsworth  for  nomination  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Admittedly,  that  judge  has 
been  highly  proficient  in  making  a fast 
buck.  If  the  President  thinks  it  is  desira- 
ble to  appoint  a judge  who  is  regarded 
to  hold  views  considered  very  conserva- 
tive there  certainly  should  be  a number 
of  judges  with  this  viewpoint,  who  un- 
like Judge  Haynsworth,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  ever  rendered  judicial  decisions 
favoring  segregation  and  delaying  inte- 
gration as  directed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Surely,  of  the  approximate  436  judges 
of  various  Federal  courts  there  are  many, 
many  whose  judicial  careers  have  been 
outstanding  and,  in  fact,  who  are  su- 
perior as  jurists  in  every  respect  to  Judge 
Haynsworth.  Then,  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts, 
and  of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals,  there 
are  eminent  judges  in  the  supreme  courts 
or  in  the  courts  of  highest  jurisdiction  of 
the  50  States.  In  fact,  in  our  50  States, 
just  as  is  the  situation  in  my  State  of 
Ohio,  there  are  trial  judges  in  the  various 
counties  oL  those  States  who  are  highly 
trained  and  experienced,  have  served  in 
a most  creditable  manner,  are  greatly 
admired  and  highly  respected  for  their 
wisdom,  integrity,  are  known  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  law  and  are  men  of  the  high- 
est character  and  of  judicial  caliber. 

Judge  Haynsworth  in  at  least  two 
cases  clearly  viol#  :ed  the  canons  of  ju- 
dicial ethics — in  his  vote  in  1963  which 
decided  a case  for  a company  which  had 
contracts  with  a firm  in  which  he  owned 
a one-seventh  interest;  and  in  1967  when 
he  bought  1,000  shares  of  stock  in  a com- 
pany on  which  he  had  helped  render  a 
favorable  legal  verdict  and  before  that 
verdict  was  announced.  In  the  former  he 
made  a profit  of  some  $400,000  on  an  ini- 
tial Investment  In  1950  of  approximately 
$3,000.  This  from  a company  in  which  he 
was  not  just  a casual  investor,  but  an 
insider. 

Canon  26  of  the  code  of  judicial  ethics 
promulgated  in  1908  by  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Ethics  of  the -American 
Bar  Association  reads : 

A judge  should  abstain  from  making  per- 
sonal investment®  ix.  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  be  involved  in  litigation  in  the  court, 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  bench,  he 
should  not  retain  such  investments  previ- 
ously made  longer  than  a period  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  dispose  of  them  without  seri- 
ous loss. 

Also,  United  States  Code,  title  28,  sec- 
tion 455  states : 

Any  justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himetjlf  in  any  case  in  which 
he  has  a substantial  interest,  has  been  of 
counsel,  is  or  has  been  a material  witness,  or 
is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any  party  or 
his  attorney  to  render  it  improper,  in  his 
opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  appeal  or 
other  proceedings  therein. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth violated  canon  26  and  the  United 
States  Code  on  at  leiast  two  occasions. 

President  Nixon  on  several  occasions 
has  stated  that  he  is  a strict  construc- 
tionist in  interpreting  the  Constitution. 
In  his  recent  announcement  reiterating 
his  support  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  far  less  strict  in  inter- 
preting the  canons  of  judicial  ethics,  and 


that  section  of  the  United  States  Code 
pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  Federal 
judges. 

Although  Judge  Haynsworth  has  denied 
any  impropriety  and  has  expressed  sor- 
row over  these  incidents,  the  fact  is  that 
judges  of  the  U.S.  courts  and  especially 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
must,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  be  above  sus- 
picion. There  should  be  no  shadow  or 
taint  of  impropriety  on  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  highest  court  of  our  land. 
This  is  especially  imperative  today  in 
view  of  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Supreme  Court  vacancy  for  which 
Judge  Hayns worth  has  been  nomi- 
nated— the  circumstances  which  promp- 
ted the  resignation  of  Associate  Justice 
Fortas. 


As  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader,  svrote  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  in  April  1969: 


...  , - wjLWj.  any- 

thing less  than  application  of  the  highest 
standards,  not  only  &s  to  professional  com- 
petence but  also  as  to  such  necessary  quali- 
ties of  character  as  a sense  of  restraint  and 
propriety  . . . Thus,  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders a nomination  to  one  of  the  nine  life- 
time positions  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  . . . the  importance  of  its  de- 
termination cannot  be  compared  in  any  sense 
to  the  consideration  of  a bill  for  enact- 
ment  into  law.  If  Congress  "makes  a mistake 
m the  enactment  of  legislation,  it  can  al- 
ways return  at  a later  date  to  correct  the 
error.  But  once  the  Senate  gives  its  "advice 
®onsent’>  to  a lifetime  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  there  is  no  such  con- 
venient way  to  correct  an  error  since  the 
nominee  is  not  answerable  thereafter  to 
either  the  Senate  or  to  the  American  people. 


In  pi  esslng  forward  with,  the  Hayns- 
worth nomination,  President  Nixon  is 
damaging  the  image  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  m the  eyes  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. He  Is  further  disillusioning  many 
younger  Americans  over  the  honesty  of 
today’s  society  and  government — of  the 
establishment,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  alone, 
I shall  vote  against  confirmation  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  as  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 


However,  there  are  other  compelling 
reasons  for  rejecting  this  nomination. 

Judge  Haynsworth’s  decisions  in  a 
series  of  civil  rights  cases  clearly  suggest 
that  he  is  opposed  to  desegregation. 
Among  our  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems are  those  dealing  with  civil  rights 
and  the  problems  of  minority  groups. 
During  the  past  15  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
leadership  in  helping  redress  their  griev- 
ances and  jn  assuring  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  to  all  regardless  of  their 
race  or  creed.  It  would  be  Unfortunate  in- 
deed if  millions  of.  citizens  believed  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  equal  treatment  for  all  and 
human  dignity.  From  his  past  record, 
Judge  Haynsworth’s  appointment  to  the 
Court  might  well  leave  that  impression 
and  perhaps  have  grave  consequences. 

I believe  it  is  significant  that  in  every 
one  of  the  seven  labor  cases  on  which 
Judge  Haynsworth  sat  that  were  reviewed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  he  voted  against 
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Hill  and  throughout  the  State  Depart- 
ment. But  he  will  be  especially  missed 
by  those  of  us  who  serve  as  members  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Skip  provided  each  of  us  with  years  of 
valuable  counsel  and  experience  as  well 
as  courteous  and  efficient  personal  serv- 
ice during  the  committee’s  trips  abroad. 
It  was  on  those  occasions  that  many  of 
us  got  to  know  Skip  personally  and  were 
privileged  to  share  his  friendship. 

His  death  is  an  untimely  loss  for  all 
of  us.  Mrs.  Broomfield  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending our  sincere  condolences  to  Mrs. 
White  and  their  son,  Scott. 

mK. 

GREECE:  THE  CARAMANLIS 
STATEMENT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday , October  3, 1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  there  was  a significant 
new  development  in  the  Greek  political 
situation.  I ref  er  to  the  statement  of  Con- 
stantine Caramanlis,  the  former  Prime 
Minister  who  served  his  nation  and  the 
free  world  during  the  1950’s  and  early 
1960’s. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  has 
called  him  “ihe  most  respected  and  ef- 
fective leader  of  post-war  Greece.”  He 
has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most 
pro-American  statesmen  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Caramanlis  is  still  vigorous  and  relative- 
ly young,  only  62,  and  he  is  perhaps  the 
only  man  who  would  be  suitable  to 
serve  in  the  interim  period  after  the  end 
of  the  Greek  dictatorship. 

While  the  critical  question  remains  as 
to  who  will  bell  the  cat,,  there  is  now  a 
clearer,  democratic  alternative,  the  so 
called  “Caramanlis  solution.”  This  solu- 
tion has  the  support  of  the  leadership  of 
the  two  biggest  parties  in  Greece  which 
accounted  for  nearly  90%  of  the  vote  in 
the  1964  election. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I submit  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  1,  1969; 
a London  dispatch  from  Alvin  Shuster; 
and  an  important  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 3 Monitor,  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows; 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1,  1969] 
Caramanlis  Fights  the  Junta 

At  long  last  the  most  respected  and  effec- 
tive leader  of  postwar  Greece  has  plunged, 
wholeheartedly  into  the  expanding  effort  to 
rid  his  country  of  a brutal  and  incompetent 
military  dictatorship.  Constantine  Caraman- 
lis waited  a long  time  from  his  self-imposed 
exile  In  Paris  to  commit  his  enormous  pres- 
tige to  the  fight  against  the  colonels,  but  Ills 
savage,  detailed  indictment  of  them  yester- 
day removes  all  doubts  about  where  he 
stands. 

Mr.  Caramanlis  goes  beyond  appeals  to 
Greece’s  armed  forces  to  throw  Out  Colonel 
Papacioiipoulos  and  his  henchmen;  he  offers, 
in  effect,  to  lead  an  interim  Government  that 
would  prepare  the  way  for  Greece's  return  to 
constitutional  democracy.  This  is  exactly 
what  nearly  every  Greek  democratic  leader  of 
stature,  at  home  or  in  exile,  has  hoped  and 
worked  for. 

It  is  exactly  the  formula  agreed  on  in 
July — and  made  public  abroad  at  consider- 


able risk — by  the  leadens  inside  Greece  of  the 
two  biggest  parties,  Panayotis  Oanellopoulos 
of  Mr.  Caramanlis’s  National  Radical  Union 
and  George  Mavros  cff  the  late  George  Papan- 
dreou's  Center  Union.  Even  before  this  agree- 
ment, Greek  democratic  forces  had  been 
prepared  to  bury  old  differences  and  unite 
behind  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Caramanlis  to 
oust  the  colonels. 

The  junta  will  doubtless  pull  out  all  stops 
in  a desperate  effort  to  discredit  Mr.  Cara- 
manlis. On  the  only  other  occasion  when  he 
spoke  out — to  brand  the  colonels  “putsch- 
ists” and  “imbeciles”  in  December  1967 — the 
junta  tried  clumsily  to  link  his  stand  with 
that  of  Communists. 

But  the  Greek  people  know  Mr.  Caraman- 
lis as  an  impeccable  conservative,  who  gave 
their  country  its  greatest  period  of  stability 
and  economic  growth  of  the  postwar  period. 
They  also  know,  despite  the  barrage  of  junta 
propaganda,  that  he  has  spoken  the  truth  in 
charging  the  colonels  with  isolating  Greece 
politically,  and  morally,  demoralizing  the 
armed  forces,  undermining  the  economy  and 
creating  a highly  explosive  climate  in  the 
country. 

The  Caramanlis  statement  presents  the 
Nixon  Administration  with  its  moment  of 
truth  about  Greece.  The  State  Department 
must  face  the  fact  that  its  policy  for 
Greece— of  trying  to  flatter  and  nudge  the' 
colonels  along  the  road  to  constitutional 
Government  and  elections — is  bankrupt.  Not 
one  political  leader  of  stature  has  been  wil- 
ling to  join  forces  With  the  colonels  even 
temporarily. 

United  States  influence  at  this  critical 
juncture  could  be  decisive.  That  influence 
must  be  exercised  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  freedom  for  which  this  coun- 
try involved  itself  with  Greece  under  the 
Truman  Doctrine  twenty- two  years  ago. 

Caramanlis  Urges  Overthrow  of  Greek 

Regime — Former  Premier,  in  Exile  in 

Paris,  Ends  Long  Silence — Appeals  to 

Military  to  Oust  the  Former  Colonels 
(By  Alvin  Shuster) 

London,  September  30. — Constantine  Cara- 
manlis, the  former  Premier  of  Greece  now  in 
self-imposed  exile,  ended  nearly  two  years  of 
silence  today  and  appealed  to  his  country’s 
military  forces  to  help  overthrow  the  army- 
backed  regime.  He  offered,  in  effect,  to  lead  a 
new  government. 

Denouncing  the  present  Government  as  a 
tyrannical  failure,  the  62-year-old  founder 
of  the  right-wing  National  Radical  Union 
said  arbitrary  rule  had  now  become  en- 
trenched and  the  despair  of  Greeks  had 
reached  new  depths. 

He  accused  the  regime  of  deception  in 
pledging  to  restore  democracy  and  said  it  in- 
tended -to  remain  in  power  indefinitely  by 
terrorizing  the  people  and  hoodwinking  in- 
ternational public  opinion. 

If  the  present  Government  headed  by  Pre- 
mier George  Papadopoulos  fails  to  retire  vol- 
untarily, he  said,  it  is  up  to  those  officers 
who  joined  it  in  good  faith  to  bring  about  a 
change. 

SUPPORT  HAS  INCREASED 

“But,  beyond  them,  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try’s armed  forces  must  undertake  the  task,” 
he  continued.  “It  is  they  who,  having  their 
origins  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  bear 
the  grave  responsibility,  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion, of  protecting  its  freedom,  security  and 
independence.” 

Since  the  army  seized  power  in  Greece  on 
April  21,  1967,  support  for  Mr.  Caramanlis 
as  an  alternative  has  increased  within  the 
country.  At  present,  he  is  generally  regarded 
by  opponents  within  Greece  as  perhaps  the 
only  man  able  to  rally  the  nation  behind  him 
in  any  new  government. 

In  a 1,000-word  statement,  Mr.  Caramanlis 
charged  that  the  former  colonels  heading  the 
regime  had  disrupted  the  armed  forces  by 
dismissing  hundreds  of  high-ranking  and 
battle-experienced  officers,  had  undermined 
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the  economic  future  of  the  country,  and  had 
isolated  Greece  politically  and  morally  from 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

AN  EXPLOSIVE  SITUATION 

“Finally,  by  their  tyrannical  rule,  their  idle 
boasting  and  their  hit-or-miss  methods,  they 
have  created  an  explosive  situation  in  Greece 
and  deprived  Greece  of  international  re- 
pute,” he  said, 

Mr.  Caramanlis,  whose  statement  was  made 
available  in  London  and  Paris,  led  Greece 
from  1955  to  1963,  achieving  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  stability  in  Greece’s  turbulent  post- 
war politics.  After  his  defeat  six  years  ago 
by  the  Center  Union,  headed  by  the  late 
George  Papandreou,  he  moved  to  Paris  where 
he  lives  on  the  top  floor  of  a luxury  apart- 
ment house. 

Unlike  the  left-of- center  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou, the  son  of  the  former  Premier,  who 
has  often  been  outspoken  in  trying  to  mobi- 
lize opposition  to  the  regime  from  his  exile 
in  Sweden,  Mr.  Caramanlis  had  remained 
quiet. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Caramanlis's  followers 
had  become  increasingly  concerned  about 
his  silence,  fearing  his  support  would  begin 
to  dwindle  unless  he  took  a strong  new  stand 
against  the  regime.  They  felt  that  time  was 
running  out  on  efforts  to  push  the  regime 
from  power,  and  that  opposition  elements, 
wondering  about  his  views,  needed  a unify- 
ing focus. 

Friends  attributed  his  long  silence  to  a 
feeling  by  Mr.  Caramanlis  that  he  did  not 
want  to  speak  unless  he  felt  a statement 
would  have  some  impact  in  bringing  about 
a change  in  government. 

The  former  Premier  had  kept  his  silence 
since  Nov.  28,  1967,  when  in  an  interview 
published  by  the  Paris  newspaper  Le  Monde 
he  called  for  the  quick  departure  of  the 
“putschist”  rulers.  The  interview  was  Mr. 
Caramanlis’s  first  outright  condemnation  of 
the  regime — he  had  previously  deplored 
“tragic”  developments  in  his  country  at  the 
time  of  the  coup. 

EFFECT  IS  UNCERTAIN 

What  effect  his  statement  today  will  have 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  Greek  Government 
leaders  seem  to  have  a firm  grip  on  the 
country,  although  there  are  indications  of 
certain  unhappy  elements  within  the  army. 

Mr.  Caramanlis  said  his  statement — which 
will  reach  Greece  in  the  foreign  press  and 
on  Greek- language  and  foreign -language 
broadcasts — was  issued  to  mark  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  approval  of  the  Constitution 
drafted  by  the  regime.  Many  of  its  provisions 
on  basic  rights  remain  in  suspension  because 
of  martial  law  imposed  when  the  army  took 
power. 

The  statement,  however,  was  viewed  as 
part  of  an  effort  by  Mr.  Caramanlis  to  give 
the  impression,  particularly  to  the  United 
States,  that  chaos  and  anarchy  would  not 
follow  the  demise  of  the  present  Government 
and  to  encourage  new  pressures  on  the  for- 
mer colonels. 

CALLS  FOR  REFORMS 

Mr.  Caramanlis,  for  example,  alluded  to  the 
“demagogic  policies”  of  the  regime’s  pred- 
ecessors and  said  that  basic  reforms  were 
needed  in  Greek  politics  to  prevent  a return 
to  the  political  turmoil  that  prompted  the 
military  takeover . 

“It  is  time,”  he  said,  “that  the  military 
men  in  power  realized  that  the  geopolitical 
position  of  Greece  and  the  character  of  our 
people  do  not  lend  themselves  to  dictator- 
ship of  any  kind;  and  it  is  time  that  the 
political  forces  of  Greece  realized  that  a 
return  to  the  habits  and  political  formations 
of  the  past  would  not  be  a restoration  of 
normality,  but  only  another  kind  of  abnor- 
mality.” 

A TRANSITORY  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Caramanlis,  who  tried  and  failed  to 
bring  about  constitutional  and  political  re- 
forms when  in  power,  apparently  sees  his 
role  as  the  leader  of  a strong  transitory  g;ov- 
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eminent  that  would  take  immediate  control 
initiate  major  constitutional  changes  and 
organize  free  elections.  He  himself  would 
undoubtedly  then  be  &_  candidate. 

Although  Mr.  Caramanlis  has  had  differ- 
ences with  the  monarchy  and  believes  its 
political  powers  should  he  curbed,  :t  is  un- 
derstood he  has  been  in  touch  with  King 
Constantine,  who  fled  to  Rome  in  December 
of  1967  after  attempting  a countercoup 
against  the  present  Government. 

By  offering  himself  as  the  alternative  to 
the  present  regime,  Mr.  Caramanlis  was  also 
trying  to  calm  those  fearful  that  a left-wing 
government  would  follow  the  colonels  in 
short,  he  was  saying  that  a right-wing  dic- 
tatorship would  be  replaced  by  a right-wing 
democratic  government. 

“I  must  take  this  opportunity  also,”  he 
said,  "of  assuring  those  who  are  anxious 
about  the  future  that  1 would  not  have 
broken  silence  if  I did  not  believe;  that  the 
country  can  be  restored  without  danger  to 
conditions  of  normalcy,  and  if  I kvere  not 
prepared  to  make  my  personal  contribution 
if  need  be,  towards  that  end.”  1 ; 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Oct.  3,  1969] 

Caramanlis;  Remarks  Impress  Greeks 
Athens.— Former  Premier  Constantine  Ca- 
ramanlis s indictment  of  Greece’S:  present 
rulers  and  his  appeal  to  them  to  step  down 
apparently  made  a tremendous  impression 
on  those  Greeks  who  heard  it  first  over  for- 
eign radio  stations. 

But  it  will  be  some  time  before  i the  full 
impact  of  the  statement  can  be  assessed 
Although  the  appeal  was  moderate  in  tone 
the  former  Premier  urged  the  Country’s 
armed  forces  to  take  appropriate  action 
, should  the  present  government  refuse  to 
bow  out  peacefully. 

"It  is  their  responsibility  and  iiasion, 


he  said,  "to  protect  the  people’s 
security,  and  independence." 

He  indicated  that  he  himself  wjould 


liberty, 


be 


— my, 

ready  to  participate  In  a new  transitional 
government  which  would  have  the ! task  of 
restoring  the  country  to  normalcy,  ; 

Mr.  Caramanlis,  a moderate  conservative 
| is  one  of  the  few  Greek  politicians  with  high 
! prestige  and  untarnished  image. 

He  has  been  living  in  voluntary  'exile  In 
; Paris  since  1963.  His  statement  wa$  issued 
j in  Paris  and  London. 

The  Greek  Government  at  first  refused  to 
j allow  its  publication  here.  But  two1  Athens 
| lilies  suspended  publication  for ! a day 
I rather  than  print  only  the  government's 
! answer  to  Mr.  Caramanlis  without  also  car- 
! rying  the  former  Premier’s  statement 
! The  newspapers  won  the  day  when  the 
; government  finally  consented  to  publication 
| of  the  full  Carmanlis  text. 

TWO  PATHS  TO  DEMOCRACY  I \ 

Ml’.  Caramaniis's  last  published  statement 
I was  made  on  Nov.  29,  1967,  during  the1  Greek - 
| Turkish  crisis,  when  he  urged  the  quick 
departure  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gredk  coup 
of  April  that  year. 

Taking  the  position  that  he  can  nq  longer 
remain  silent  since  the  military  insists  on 
perpetuating  itself  in  power  Mr.  Carfhhanlis 
mow  argues  that  democracy  can  be  restored 
:in  Greece  through  one  of  two  ways:  either 
! through  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  present 
government,  or  through  its  toppling  by  force. 

I Conceding  that  the  first  alternative  could 
;be  safe  and  also  constructive,  Mr.  Cara- 
manlis warned  that  the  second  alternative 
might  be  provoked  by  uncontrolled  bowers 
which  could  put  the  country  through  trials. 

This  was  interpreted  as  meaning  thajb  the 
Communists  would  eventuMly  take  an  active 
part  in  the  toppling  of  the  military  regime 
When  it  suited  them.  f 

! In  .other  Parts  of  his  statement  Mr.  Cara- 
manlis accused  the  military  gover  ament 
protagonists  of  "lacking  the  courage  to  di- 
rectly admit  that  they  aim  at  perpetlidting 
themselves  in  power.”  r 


Instead,  he  continued,  "they  have  created 
a contradictory  and  tyrannical  regime  with- 
out any  ideological  orientation  which  has 
committed  many  mistakes.” 

Mr.  Caramanlis  then  specifically  blamed 
the  regime  for  disintegration  of  the  armed 
forces  through  “sovietization”  and  cashier- 
ing or  retirement  of  battle-tested  high-rank- 
ing officers,  for  a poor  economic  policy  which 
had  dangerously  increased  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  and  for  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical isolation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Caramanlis  maintained  that  the  regime 
in  power  could  riot  cover  up  its  shortcomings 
through  "theocratic  ideas”  reminiscent  of  the 
Dark  Ages  or  such  slogans  as  “Greece  of 
Greek  Christians,”  not,  at  any  rate  when 
the  regime’s  methods  had  not  been  very 
Christian.  ‘ 

Many  here  interpreted  this  as  an  indirect 
attack  on  the  military  rulers  for  their  arbi- 
trary arrests,  and  persecutions  and  tortures 
alleged  to  have  occurred. 

unsuitaiile  for  dictatorship 
Mr.  Caramanlis  alluded  to  a previous  rec- 
ommendation of  his  for  the  transfer  of  power 
to  a government,  generally  accepted  and 
-vested  with  extraordinary  powers,  which 
could  in  due  time  prepare  the  country  for 
a safe  return  to  normality. 

Lest  he  be  misunderstood,  he  served  no- 
tice to  both  the  military  in  power  and  the 
politicians. 

He  told  the  military  that  Greece,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  geographical  position  and  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  its  people,  was  not  suitable 
for  any  form  of  dictatorship.  He  warned  the 
politicians  that  “a  return  to  the  schemes 
and  the  habits  of  the  past  would  not  mean 
a return  to  normality  but  only  a different 
form  of  anomaly.” 

In  closing  Mr.  Caramanlis  assured  all  that 
he  would  not  speak  out  unless  he  felt  the 
country  could  safely  return  to  normality.  He 
expressed  his  willingness  personally  to  con- 
tribute toward  that  end,  if  need  be. 

Mr.  Caramanlis  cannot  easily  be  discredited 
by  the  regime  in  view  of  his  prestige  and  un- 
tarnished record. 

As  Premier  from  1955  to  1963,  he  was  one 
of  the  main  architects  of  Greece’s  postwar 
recovery  and  development. 

Mr.  Caramanlis  also  has  established  him- 
self as  a moderate  statesman.  He  chose  to 
go  into  self-exile  rather  than  openly  attack 
the  crown  as  an  institution  when  a crisis 
erupted  between  him  and  Queen  Frederika 
in  1963. 

He  tacitly  admits  that  the  country’s  politi- 
cal situation  was  chaotic  before  the  1967 
coup  and  he  wants  to  look  toward  the  future 
and  not  the  past. 

'^tie  military  rulers,  therefore,  will  have 
to  be  careful  in  what  they  say  about  him 
As  a veteran  politician  put  it,  "Caramanlis’s 
statement  is  so  self-evidently  true.” 

Some  think  that  leading  politicians  and 
other  elements  new  will  come  out  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Caramanlis. 

Already  former  Premier  Panayiotis  Ka- 
nellopoulos  has  tcld  foreign  correspondents 
that  he  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  Cara- 
manlis statement. 

It  is  reported  that  George  Mavros  of  the 
Center  Union  and  Demitrios  Papaspyrou 
President  of  the  last  Parliament,  will  make 
similar  statements  shortly, 


my  warm  and  personal  friend,  "Skip’' 
White. 

Skip  White  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know.  He 
rendered  magnificent  service  to  the 
Nation  and  was  loved  and  respected  by 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

There  were  so  many  good  characteris- 
tics about  Mr.  White.  He  was  always 
thoughtful,  pleasant,  and  helpful.  He 
was  intelligent,  industrious,  and  a dedi- 
cated public  servant.  Skip  White  pos- 
sessed the  quality  of  warmth  and  friend- 
ship that  drew  people  to  him.  Above  all, 
he  loved  this  Republic.  He  served  our 
country  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  with  a very  special 
devotion  and  dedication. 

Skip  White  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  State  Department, 
by  every  Member  of  Congress  who  knew 
him,  and  by  a host  of  friends  the  world 
over.  Skip  White  used  our  office  fre- 
quently to  make  calls  and  hold  confer- 
ences in  connection  with  the  Wednesday 
morning  State  Department  briefings  for 
House  Members.  Mrs.  Dorn  and  my  staff 
looked  forward  to  his  visits,  as  he  was 
always  courteous  and  kind.  They  join 
me  in  my  deepest  and  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  always  to  Mrs.  White  and  to 
all  of  his  family. 


HOUSE  PASSAGE  OF  H.R.  14000 


SKIP  WHITE  TRIBUTE 


SFEECH  OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOLTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  2, 1969 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I was  shocked 
and  saddened  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  was  passed  shortly  t 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  3, 1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14000, 
the  fiscal  year  1970  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  has  been  passed 
by  the  House.  I felt  compelled,  out  of  con- 
cern for  national  defenses  and  the  na- 
tional interest,  to  support  final  passage, 
despite  the  fact  there  are  many  expendi- 
tures  in  the  bill  I opposed  and  expressed 
my  opposition  by  voting  on  a number  of 
amendments  offered.  It  grieves  me,  and 
my  colleagues  who  feel  as  I do,  that  the 
bill  appeared  in  this  final  form.  Notwith- 
standing the  objectionable  portions,  my 
position  was  motivated  by  a sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  concern  for  my  country 
and  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  who  are  currently  serving 
in  the  military  services,  who  require  con- 
tinued support  until  the  end  of  the  war 
when  they  can  once  again  return  to  their 
homes. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  etch  into  history  a brief 
but  vitally  important  footnote  relating 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of.  Representatives 
As  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  H.R.  14000  authorized 
appropriations  totaling  $21,347,860  000 
This  report— No.  91-522— ran  to  ’ 176 
pages,  and  was  dated  September  26, 1969. 
The  report  followed  extensive  hearings 
on  military  procurement  authorization 
which  total  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony. Yet  the  bill  was  first  taken  up  on 
the  House  floor  on  October  1, 1969,  which 
#ave  time  for  due  consideration 
of  either  the  hearings  or  the  report  and 
was  passed  shortly  thereafter. 
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Recent  estimates  indicate  that  our  Na- 
tion’s need  for  electric  power  is  doubling 
every  decade.  To  meet  this  need,  numer- 
ous, large  power  generating  plants  will 
have  to  be  constructed.  Many  of  these 
plants  will  be  nuclear  fueled. 

These  nuclear-fueled  powerplants  will 
need  vast  amounts  of  water  for  cooling 
purposes.  The  return  of  this  water, 
which  is  usually  11  degrees  to  23  degrees 
hotter  than  when  it  was  taken  into  the 
powerplants,  can  have  a disastrous  ef- 
fect on  the  water  quality  of  the  water 
into  which  it  flows. 

Under  title  I,  no  Federal  agency  will 
be  allowed  to  issue  a license  or  permit 
for  the  operation  of  a powerplant  if  its 
water  discharge  would  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  water  quality  of  the 
water  into  which  it  is  ejected. 

The  second  title  of  S.  7 establishes  an 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  to  de- 
velop standards  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  environmental  life  in  all  areas  af- 
fected by  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
projects  and  programs. 

The  need  for  an  office  to  integrate  na- 
tional environmental  policies  has  become 
readily  apparent  as  the  effects  of  tech- 
nology, population,  and  urbanization  on 
environmental  life  are  increasingly  felt. 

The  Senate  has  already  begun  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  greater  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  in  the  environ- 
mental area.  Earlier  this  session,  we 
passed  the  bill,  S.  1075,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son)  , establishing  a three -member  Board 
of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  to  be 
appointed  by  and  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Either  this  group  of  advisers  or  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  proposed 
by  S.  7 would  be  a step  in  the  direction 
of  better  Federal  coordination.  Ulti- 
mately, I think  we  will  be  successful  only 
by  establishing  a Department  of  Human 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  to 
control  environmental  programs  pres- 
ently scattered  through  18  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  Government.  Follow- 
ing preliminary  hearings  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  on 
this  subject,  I wrote  the  President’s  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion— the  Ash  committee — asking  them 
to  give  priority  to  this  problem. 

The  President,  if  he  is  to  successfully 
define  a comprehensive  Federal  conser- 
vation policy,  must  have  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life. 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
^at  the  White  House  proposed  by  S.  7 
would  mobilize  competent  spokesmen 
from  the  private  and  public  sector  to  par- 
ticipate in  a national  effort  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  environment. 

Through  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  the  capacity  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  give  continuing, 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  varied  and 
interrelated  problems  which  compromise 
our  environment  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  could  serve  as  a forerunner 
to  the  creation  of  a Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  legislation  will  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  environmental  advisory 
committees  and  biannual  environmental 


forums.  These  advisory  committees  and 
the  forums  will  allow  concerned  citizens 
to  express  their  ideas  and  recommenda- 
tions on  environmental  problems. 

Through  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  their  ideas  and  recommenda- 
tions will  filter  up  to  the  President,  giv- 
ing him  the  benefit  of  many  approaches 
to  environmental  problems  and  giving 
this  Nation  the  opportunity  to  formulate 
an  overall  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal policy.  Now  regrettably,  there  is  no 
comprehensive  policy — only  a hodge- 
podge of  many  Federal  programs,  operat- 
ing with  a kind  of  independence  of  their 
own  and  with  little  or  no  coordination. 

Too  often  we  have  taken  the  rich 
natural  resources  of  this  continent  and 
turned  them  into  unusable  and  ugly 
stains  on  the  landscape.  Our  rivers,  lakes 
and  coastlines  have  been  subjected  to 
such  wanton  disregard  that  today,  filth 
and  waste  threaten  their  continued 
existence. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  wakened  to 
this  peril  and  enacted  legislation  to  com- 
bat this  disgrace.  However,  existing  laws 
have  left  some  serious  gaps,  which 
threaten  the  success  o-f  these  prior  efforts. 

The  bill  will  fill  these  gaps,  and  take 
the  needed  forward  steps  to  repair  and 
prevent  the  continual  damage  to  our 
environmental  life. 


THE  GREEK  GOVERNMENT’S 
N ONTNVJTATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  it 
comes  to  insuring  that  the  Greek  people 
have  a government  responsive  to  their 
wishes  and  one  that  does  not  acquiesce  in 
the  practice  of  torture  on  its  citizens,  we 
see  little  progress. 

To  my  mind,  the  danger  in  Greece  is 
that,  in  desperation,  the  people  there 
may  turn  toward  communism  as  being 
the  only  way  of  escaping  the  ugly  em- 
brace of  their  present  regime.  As  of  now, 
this  is  not  the  case,  since  the  opposition 
to  the  regime  seems  still  to  be  centered 
amongst  citizens  who  have  middle-of- 
the-road  or  conservative  philosophies. 

But  in  time  I believe  there  Js  a real 
danger  of  the  pendulum  of  opposition 
swinging  to  the  left.  This  is  one  more 
reason  why  the  sooner  the  regime  is 
changed,  the  better  off  both  Greece  and 
the  free  world  will  be. 

In  connection  with  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment’s practices  of  permitting  torture 
and  police  station  abuse  to  be  used  as  a 
method  of  discouraging  political  opposi- 
tion, I placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  12,  1969,  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Christopher  Wren  that  was 
published  in  Look  magazine  of  May  27, 
1969.  Following  the  publication  of  this 
article,  the  Greek  Government  went 
through  the  motion  of  inviting  Look  to 
send  a representative  to  Greece  to  see 
for  himself. 

At  that  time,  I commended  the  Greek 
Government  for  this  response.  In  my 
comments  on  the  Senate  floor  on  June 
26, 1 said: 

I am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  Greek  Em- 
bassy responded  by  issuing  a press  release  In 
which  Look  Magazine  was  invited  to  send  a 
representative  over  to  Greece  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  the  article. 


I said  further: 

I trust,  too,  that  since  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  invited  him,  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  Greek  officials  to  let  Mr.  Wren 
travel  and. visit  where  he  wishes. 

However,  if  ever  there  was  an  invita- 
tion that  was  false  and  not  meant  to  be 
accepted,  that  was  it  I In  this  regard,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
published  in  the  current — October  7 — 
issue  of  Look  describing  the  eventual  out- 
come of  this  invitation — or,  rather,  non- 
invitation— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greece  : The  Torture  Goes  On 
(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 

Last  June  7,  George  Papadopoulos,  the 
Greek  colonel  who  runs  Western  Europe’s 
only  new  dictatorship  since  World  War  II, 
mused  before  an  Athens  news  conference 
that  he  might  agree  with  the  view  that  the 
press  was  a “whore.”  The  self-appointed 
Prime  Minister  was  referring  to  Look  maga- 
zine’s disclosure  of  political  torture  in  Greece 
(May  27,  1969). 

His  indignant  response  was  delivered  once 
the  offending  article,  Greece:  Government  by 
Torture , was  safely  off  the  newsstands  (in 
Athens,  copies  were  bought  up  by  the  junta)  : 
“How  could  we  consider  ourselves  part  of  a 
civilized  society  when  we  accept  the  most 
imaginary  and  malignant  accusations  pro- 
duced by  a mentally  deranged  person  . . . 
and  how  could  we  reproduce  those  accusa- 
tions for -the  use  of  tens  of  millions  of  read- 
ers throughout  the  world?”  Under  the  sub- 
head “Feeble  Author,”  the  censored  Athens 
News  picked  up  the  cue:  “Papadopoulos  said 
this  article  was  written  by  a mentally  de- 
ranged person.”  It  was  later  quietly  ex- 
plained the  Prime  Minister  really  meant  not 
this  writer,  only  his  sources. 

Papadopoulos  thereupon  Invited  Look  to 
send  to  Greece  “a  duly  authorized  represen- 
tative with  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
truth.  He  could  be  accompanied  by  tlK  per- 
son who  supplied  the  writer  with  the  false 
accusations.  . . .” 

The  Prime  Minister  promised  that  if  he 
were  shown  torture  did  take  place,  he  would 
hang  the  culprits  in  Constitution  Square. 
The  last  such  public  executions  in  central 
Athens,  Greeks  recall,  were  carried  out  by  the 
Nazis  during  the  Occupation.  The  Prime 
Minister  never  bothered  to  send  his  invita- 
tion to  Look.  It  appeared  the  next  week 
among  the  routine  Greek  Embassy  press  re- 
leases handed  out  to  the  Washington  press 
corps.  Still,  Look  accepted. 

Since  the  details  had  come  from  torture 
victims  within  and  outside  Greece,  Look 
had  no  single  “person  who  supplied  the  writer 
with  the  false  accusations.”  It  proposed  send- 
ing James  Becket,  an  American  lawyer  who 
has  investigated  torture  charges  within 
Greece  for  Amnesty  International,  the  world- 
wide organization  concerned  with  political 
prisoners.  Becket  had  given  some  of  his 
documentation  to  Look.  Congressman  Don 
Edwards  of  California  wa,s  suggested  as  an 
observer.  Rep.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Democracy  in  Greece, 
offered  skill  as  a former  FBI  agent  and  cur- 
rent member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Following  the  Prime  Minister's  invitation, 
further  evidence  and  offers  of  assistance 
came  in  to  Look  from  Europe.  Thirteen  pris- 
oners in  Averoff  prison,  Athens,  "smuggled 
out  a signed  statement  that  they  wanted  to 
talk  about  their  torture.  A Scandinavian 
diplomat  wrote:  “I  could  furnish  you  with  a 
number  of  names  of  people  who  have  been 
tortured  much  worse  than  those  you  mention 
in  your  article.” 
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, A month  later,  the  Grse£  Prime  Minister 
i finally  authorized  the  consul  general  in  New 
| York  to  inform  Look  tfi&t  Repres^n  native 
Edwards  and  Becket,  a$  "participants  of 
; movements  inspired  by  prejudice  and  anti- 
Greek  hysteria”  were  not  welcome  in  Greece. 
The  article’s  author  was  ^absolutely  mac- 
cep table.”  As  for  the  PrimeJ&inister’s  pr  omise 
to  summarily  execute  anyone  guilty  pf  bru- 
tality, this,  the  consul  genital  explained,  was 
merely  a "Greek  metaphor”  used  "by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  emphasize  the  ! depth 
pf  his  convictions.  ...” 

L Yet  85  lonS  ago  as  April,  1968,  the;  Greek 
junta  was  given  prima  facie  evidence  that 
political  prisoners  had  been  abused.  Ant  hony 
jMarreco,  a British  lawyer  for  Amnesty; Inter- 
national, was  allowed  into  three  Creek 
prisons.  Afterward,  he  gave  Minister  b.r  In- 
terior Stylianos  Pattakos  tile  histories  lof  ten 
prisoners  whom  he  had  interviewed  and  be- 
lieved were  tortured.  Pattakos  dismissed 
them  as  Communists  and  Marreco’s  findings 
T?  Communist  propaganda.  Pattakos  closed 
the  matter:  "The  Greek  Government  jhas  to 
protect  its  people  against  it§  Communist  ene- 
mies.” Amnesty  International  is  now  bja  med 
from  Greece  as  "Communist  just  as  il  has 
been  banned  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  "-  TA- 
don  trolled.”  1 

! The  Greek  dictatorship  insists  that  torture 
claims  have  been  refuted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and  the  so-called  British 
Parliamentarians  Committee.  It  was  In  fact 
the  subsidiary  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  that  visited  Greece.  Its  Initial 
report  dealth  with  prison-camp  conditions, 
pot  torture.  A second  report  conclude4  that 
the  ICRC  did  not  wish  to  declare  whether 
or  not  prisoners  were  tortured.  Because  the 
ICRC  cannot  release  its  findings  without 
the  permission  of  the  host  government  no 
ojther  reports  have  been  published.  The  ICRC 
lb  July,  1968,  and  again  in  February/ 1 S69, 
privately  protested  to  the  junta  its  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  reports. 


| The  Red  Cross  has  secured  from  the  junta 
sbme  improvement  in  prison  conditions  Rut 
its  business  is  mercy,  not  politics.  Restricted 
to  diplomatic  channels,  it  can  see  only  what 
the  government  decides  to  show.  In  World 
War  n,  for  instance,  a Danish  Red  Cross 
tejam  finally  allowed  into  the  Theresienfct  adt 
concentration  camp  in  June,1914,  found  new 
flowerbeds  and  freshly  painted  barracks.  To 
tidy  up,  the  Nazis  had  shipped  2,780  Jews 
td  Auschwitz. 

The  British  Parliamentarians  Committee 
turns  out  to  be  five  British  Steinberg  of  Par- 
liament who  were  junketed  with  wives  to 
Greece  for  the  1968  Easter  holidays  by  M iu- 
ride  Fraser  Associates.  Fraser,  a former  garn- 
? K.g“xasino  i>romoter>  had,  persuaded  the 
ju^ta  to  pay  his  new  firm  $3^3.000  a yeai  to 

,1^5  puWi0  reIatlons  to  Britain.  Two 
of  j the  MP  s did  visit  the  prison  camp  on  the 
island  of  Leros,  where  torture  did  not  o$c  ur. 
The  spokesman,  Gordon  Bagjer,  MP,  scoffed: 
"Quite  frankly,  I am  getting  a bit  fed  up 
with  the  sensationalist  reporting  to  come  out 
of  [Greece.  We  found  that  reported  torture 
had  always  ‘happened  to  someone  else.*  ” 
+>ter  a long  court  fight  the  following  fall 
thfe  London  Sunday  Times  won  the  right  td 
publish  a secret  memorandum  from  Maur  ee 
Fraser  to  the  junta  that  he  had  a British 
MJ  in  his  employ.  Confronted  with  it,  0or- 
don  Bagier  confessed  that  Fraser  was  pavia  a 
him  £500  ($1,200)  a year. 

The  junta  has  grown  desperate  for  good 
puphcity.  It  reprints  in  government  pampri- 
jeta-— The  Foreign  Press  Abe Greece— fa- 
vorable letters  to  the  editor  under  the  maat- 
heU  the  forei&u  newspaper  that  ihas 
caroled  them.  The  casual  reader  will  take 
th^  unlabeled  private  letter  for  an  official 
endorsement.  The  government  re- 
cently  extended  roundtrip  New  York-Atfiens 
air  fare  and  24  days  of  full  hospitality  to  a 
California  radio-TV  team  of  four,  in  the 
hopjes  of  some  riendly  spot  reports  | 


But  when  Christopher  Janus,  Jr.,  a 25- 
year-old  vacationing  Peace  Corps  teacher, 
visited  Greece  on  August  2,  he  was  detained 
overnight  and  deported  without,  explanation 
to  Nairobi.  .His  father,  Christopher  Janus,  a 
Chicago  stockbroker  of  Greek  descent,  had 
written  two  articles  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  after  visiting  Greece  in  1967  and  1968 

Janus,  who  was  decorated  by  an  earlier 
Greek  Government  for  his  work  in  Greece 
during  the  civil  war,  had  simply  repeated 
what  a lieutenant  colonel  in  Athens  told 
him  last  year:  "A  little  torture  is  necessary 
to  preserve  civilization.” 

The  Look  article  has  been  translated, 
mimeographed  and  circulated  inside  Greece 
along  with  the  novels  and  poetry  banned  by 
the  regime.  But  a half-dozen  new  escapees 
from  Greece  separately  insist  that  the  heat- 
ings in  the  police  stations  have  been  stepped 
up  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  bombings 
and  other  stiffening  resistance  among  the 
Greek  people. 

Six  weeks  after  the  article  appeared,  Ath- 
ens radio  felt  free  to  boast:  "The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment recently  decided , to  include  Greece 
among  the  four  countries  to  which  90  per- 
cent of  U.S.  military  aid  for  1970  will  be  dis- 
tributed.” 

When  50  American  congressmen  petitioned 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  a July  30  letter  for 
a clearer  sign  of  U.S.  moral  and  political 
disapproval  of  the  dictatorship,”  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  William  B.  Macomber 
conceded  that  "we  see  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment denying  basic  civil  liberties  to  the 
citizens  of  Greece,"  but  insisted  that  the 
•?l^ta,3Was  meeting  Greece’s  NATO  treaty 
obligations.  Calling  the  NATO  argument  an 
excuse  for  U.S.  inaction,  Rep.  Don  Edwards 

" * * ttle  present  dictatorship 
violates  the  very  principles  of  NATO,  the 
very  reason  for  NATO,  the  protection  of  free 
people  through  the  preservation  of  govern- 
ments chosen  by  the  people.” 

American  taxpayers'  money  still  flows  to 
a government  that  relies  on  torture  to  sur- 
vive. Among  the  new  allegations  of  brutal- 
lyY *s  a iet*er  from  a woman  who  wrote 
Look  that  her  aun;,  a middle-aged  dress- 
maker, was  arrested  and,  the  niece  heard 
tortured  the  week  after  Papadopoulos  issued 
his  angry  denial.  "3he  was  released  after 

b6e?  ^ept  for  40  day®  under  strict 
confinement  (and]  continuous  interroga- 
tion.  . Before  her  release,  she  signed  a 
declaration  saying  that  she  was  treated  ‘very 
politely  and  kept  under  very  human  con- 
ditions of  imprisonment/  She  has  been 
warned,  of  course,  that  in  case  she  is  going  to 
say  anything  to  anyone  related  to  her  inter- 
rogation, she  will  be  rearrested  and  ‘properly’ 
treated.  Her  name,  like  dozens  of  others 
has  been  sent  to  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  Europe,  which  has 
been  examining  such  cases  and  will  an- 
nounce its  conclusions  later  this  fall. 

If,  in  the  meantime  the  Prime  Minister 
is  anxious  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
pyramiding  charges  of  torture,  he  has  only 
to  honor  his  pledge  of  June  7 to  let  Look 
into  Greece  to  "investigate  the  truth”  he  says 
he  so  desperately  wama. 
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September  29,  1969 

the  Department  to  further  rural  industry 
and  nonfami  employment  in  an  era  of 
increasing  farm  mechanization  and  less 
demand  for  farm  labor.  It  was  the  first 
Government-wide  effort,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, attempting  to  redress  the  problem 
of  rural-urban  imbalance,  a disastrous 
population  trend  that  has  crowded  some 
70  percent  of  the  American  people  into 
less  than  2 percent  of  the  U.S.  land  mass. 

Now,  without  fanfare,  without  formal 

announcement,  this  program  is  dead 

again,  according  to  information  reach- 
ing me. 

Certainly  the  RODS  did  not  solve  the 
problem  of  too  little  opportunity  in  the 
countryside.  But  hopeful  beginnings 
were  made;  more  than  3,000  interagency 
committees,  one  in  each  U.S.  county 
were  formed;  a formal  apparatus  to  pro- 
vide information  to  Industry  seeking 
rural  locations  was  established;  multi- 
county conseiwation-lndustrialization 
panels  were  formed  anS  operated  suc- 
cessfully in  many  areas. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  testimony  he  presented 
to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  last 
week,  believes  in  more  rural  jobs.  The 
Secretary  all  but  admitted  in  this  testi- 
mony that  farm  programs  alone  hold 
out  little  hope  for  providing  the  so- 
called  marginal  operator  with  a decent 
living. 

tt /// • then’  has  he  abolished  the  one 
specifically  set  up  to  deal 
with  this  problem? 

Mr.  President,  I believe  that  we  who 
believe  that  something  ©an  be  done  to 
stem  the  flood  of  rural  to  urban  migra- 
tion deserve  the  answers  to  this  question, 

™2ELPHIA  AND  PITTSBURGH 
URGE  ENACTMENT  OP  URBAN 
AND  RURAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


ABOLISHMENT  OP  RURAL  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
quieting rumors  have  reached  me  to 
the  effect  that  last  Thursday,  Septem- 

ber  25,  without  fanfare  and  without to 

the  best  of  my  knowledge-^any  public 
notice,  the  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  abolished  and  its  per- 
sonnel ordered  to  return  to  their 
respective  agencies. 

as  ^ name  implies,  was 
established  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
15,  1969,  I introduced  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Education  Act  of  1969,  S.  2625. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  bill 
m helping  to  deal  with  the  education 
crisis  that  exists  in  rural  and  urban 
America,  I have  been  placing  In  the 
Congressional  Record  some  of  the  let- 
ters endorsing  the  measure. 

Today,  I ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  letters  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania be  printed  In  the  Record;  one  let- 
ter  from  Superintendent  Kishkunas  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  other  from  Superin - 
tendent  Shedd  from  Philadelphia,  both 
calling  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
Superintendent  Shedd  said  that  he  is 
quite  excited  about  its  possibilities/ * 

Superintendent  Shedd  continued: 

This  Act,  is  Indeed  a significant  start  in 
providing  this  funding  and  affording  us  the 
opportunity  to  overcome  the  educational 
handicaps  faced  by  so  many  of  our  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  School  District  of  Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  26, 1969. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Washington , D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  After  having  care- 
fully reviewed  the  Urban  and  Rural  Educa- 
tlon  Act  of  1969, 1 am  quite  excited  about  Its 
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were  increased  for  two  cruisers  and  two 
smaller  vessels.  Funds  totaling  $154.5  million 
were  added  for  general  ship  construction  and 
conversion.  All  these  additions  were  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Administration’s  submission.  Riv- 
ers added  the  money  in  a successful  Com- 
mittee amendment. 

Sponsors 

Reps.  Nedzi  (D-Mich.),  and  Whalen  (R— 
Ohio) . 

Contractor  Projits  Study  Amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  would  require  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  provide  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  by  December  31,  1970, 
with  a study  of  the  profits- made  by  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  on  negotiated  con- 
tracts with  the  DOD.  It  provides  the  GAO 
with  subpoena  power  to  obtain  needed  in- 
formation . 

* Explanation 

There  is  no  recent  study  of  profits  on 
negotiated  defense -related  contracts  which 
is  comprehensive  or  objective.  Partial  studies 
have  developed  widely  differing  figures.  A 
DOD-supported  study  indicated  that  profits 
were  generally  low,  however  a study  by  a 
recently-appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  indicated  the  profits  were  155% 
of  the  industry  average.  There  is  no  dispute 
over  the  ability  of  GAO  to  carry  out  such  a 
study.  The  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

, Senate  action 

* ; This  amendment  passed  the  Senate  by  an 
85—0  vote.  It  was  endorsed  by  Chairman  Sten- 
nis  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

House  committee  action 

None. 

Sponsor 

Rep.  Jacobs  (D-Ind.). 

Bomber  defense  amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  would  incorporate  the 
specified  cuts  made  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  into  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee’s  bill.  The  Senate  de- 
leted $45.0  million  for  the  new  AW  ACS  air- 
borne radar  system,  $16.0  million  for  an  im- 
proved CONUS  interceptor,  and  $75.0  mil- 
lion for  the  new  SAM-D  missile. 

. Explanation 

The  House  should  support  the  careful 
analysis  given  these  items  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  delete  them. 

The  Soviet  manned  bomber  threat  is  small 
and  primitive,  and  there  are  po  signs  that 
a new  bomber  force  is  being  developed.  Our 
present  system  was  hastily  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  is  of  low 
effectiveness,  and,  in  view  of  the  threat,  has 
almost  no  use.  Development  of  a multi- 
billion dollar  improved  system  should  be 
deferred  until  the  threat  is  carefully  re- 
examined. There  is  also  little  point  in  de- 
veloping protection  from  bombers  when  a 
workable  ABM  is  not  available. 

Proponents  of  the  new  system  argue  that 
they  will  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  con- 
structing another  manned  bomber;  and  if 
they  do  not,  the  Russians  will  have  to  spend 
billions  extra  on  their  bomber  program  to 
penetrate  U.S.  defenses. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  not 
only  deferred  funding  of  the  program,  but 
required  the  Defense  Department  to  produce 
a detailed  analysis  of  the  Soviet  bomber 
threat  before  submitting  further  requests  for 
funds. 

House  committee  action 
No  similar  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
Committee.  Chairman  Rivers  specifically  ex- 
empted these  systems  from  his  across-the- 
board  R & D fund  cut  in  H.R.  14000. 


Sponsor 

Rep.  Reuss  (D-Wis.) 

The  Aircraft  Carrier  Amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  would  defer  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  third  and  fourth  nuclear 
carriers,  CVAN-69  and  CVAN-70,  pending  a 
study  of  the  foreign-policy  and  strategic  roles 
of  carriers,  their  vulnerability,  and  their 
costs.  The  study  would  be  made  by  the  Senate 
and  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  Funds  deferred  by  this 
amendment  would  total  $483.0  million. 

Explanation 

The  U.S.  Is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  to 
maintain  an  extensive  carrier  fleet,  and  the 
purpose  of  that  strategy  has  never  been 
critically  examined.  Naval  capital  ship  force 
levels  have  been  set  at  15  since  1921,  except 
during  wartime.  Carriers  are  symbols  of  the 
U.S.  “world-policeman”  foreign  policy.  The 
annual  operating  costs  of  carriers  exceed  $5 
billion,  exclusive  of  investment  in  the  new 
multi-billion- dollar  nuclear  task  forces. 

Opponents  argue  that  carriers  ar  sub- 
stitutes for  land  bases,  are  necessary  for 
quick  involvement  in  overseas  conflicts,  and 
can  deter  brushfire  wars  by  demonstrating 
the  U.S.  presence. 

Senate  action 

A similar  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a vote  of  75  to  7 after  its  sponsors 
(Mondale  & Case)  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
withdraw  it  in  favor  of  a substitute  approv- 
ing CVAN-69  but  requiring  a study  of  the 
role  of  carriers  before  funding  any  additional 
carriers.  As  a result,  the  two  sponsors  and 
and  other  supporters  voted  against  their 
original  amendment  and  in  favor  of  their 
substitute  amendment  which  was  approved 
by  a vote  of  84  to  0. 

House  committee  action 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  not 
only  approved  DOD’s  request  for  CVAN-69 
bv  authorizing  $383.0  million  ($5.9  million 
more  than  requested) , but  it  also  approved 
an  additional  $100.0  million— which  was  not 
requested — for  CVAN-70. 

Chairman  Rivers  also  formed  a Sea  Power 
Subcommittee  this  year  to  publicize  the 
status  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  fleets  and  the 
difficulty  the  Navy  has  encountered  in  pro- 
ceeding with  its  $30  billion  shipbuilding 
program. 

Sponsors 

Reps.  Moorehead  (D-Pa.) ; and  Gude 
(R-Md.) . 

Manpower  amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  would  require  that  the 
overall  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  be 
reduced  by  the  number  of  men  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam. 

Explanation 

An  estimated  800,000  men  have  been  added 
to  the  Armed  Forces  as  a result  of  the  war, 
of  which  only  540,000  have  been  stationed 
in  Vietnam  at  one  time.  In  order  to  return 
to  peacetime  levels,  men  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  will  have  to  be  either  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces  or,  if  redeployed,  be 
matched  by  cuts  in  other  forces.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  such  conservative 
reductions.  The  restriction  would  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  event  a President — or  Con- 
gress-declared national  emergency. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  approved  a similar  amendment 
by  a vote  of  71  to  10. 

House  committee  action 
The  Committee  rejected  tying  troop  level 
reductions  to  Vietnam  troop  withdrawals. 
However,  the  Committee  bill  does  require  a 
troop  reduction  of  176,000  by  June  30,  1970. 
Sponsor 

Rep.  Mikva  (D-Ill.) 


GREECE — BASTION  OF  FREEDOM 
IN  MEDITERRANEAN 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , September  29,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  en- 
tire Mediterranean  area,  the  left  con- 
sistently attacks  only  the  Governments 
of  Greece  and  Spain.  This  program  fol- 
lows the  pattern  which  I last  week 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tinued leftist  assaults  on  the  Govern- 
ments of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and 
Portugal. 

Whenever  free  men  have  defeated 
communism  they  can  immediately  ex- 
pect to  be  subjected  to  the  repeated  slurs 
and  smears  of  the  international  left. 

Americans  are  rightfully  concerned 
about  the  threat  of  a Red  Mediterra- 
nean— especially  since  an  attack  op  one 
of  our  warships,  flying  the  American  flag, 
in  daylight  and  in  international  waters 
has  already  cost  American  lives.  And 
Americans  should  be  aware  that  the 
Russian  fleet  is  welcomed  in  all  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  except  those  of 
Greece  and  Spain. 

The  present  Government  of  Greece  is 
pro-American  and  anti- Communist.  The 
distorted  press  constantly  maligns  the 
Government  of  Greece  as  a military  dic- 
tatorship, but  fails  to  remind  its  readers 
that  this  coup  by  loyal  Greek  officers 
foiled  a Communist  takeover  of  their 
country. 

To  balance  hysterical  extremists  at- 
tacks by  the  left  on  Greece  largely  by 
those  who  have  never  visited  that  coun- 
try or  by  those  who  are  fugitives  from 
Greek  justice,  it  is  truly  refreshing  to 
read  an  objective  report  by  a distin- 
guished American  writer  of  unquestioned 
patriotism  who  gives  his  personal  one- 
the-scene  account  of  the  situation  which 
actually  exists  in  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy— Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I include  two  reports 
from  Greece  by  Victor  Riesel,  as  follows: 

Now  Hear  This 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Athens,  Greece.— It’s  all  very  relaxed  in. 
the  gardens  and  foyers  of  the  old  Parliamen- 
tary palace.  You  pass  the  usual  single  guard 
with  the  usual  single  gun.  Then  into  the 
usual  vaulted  gilded  rooms  of  ancient  royalty. 

And  soon  you  are  with  a very  informal 
Prime  Minister  who  doesn’t  mind  if  you  spill 
hot  Greek  coffee  on  his  new  desk  and  doesn’t 
look,  act,  talk  nor  dodge  questions  like  a 
military  dictator  world  intellectuals  make 
him  out  to  be. 

After  an  hour  of  coffee  and  questions  Prime 
Minister  George  Papadopoulos  chuckled  when 
I said  on  departing  I had  come  expecting  to 
find  a tough  soldier  but  had  found  him  to  be 
a social  devolutional  and  intellectual. 

He  is  both.  Why  then  do  American  intellec- 
tuals and  many  world  labor  leaders  attack 
him  and  his  military  junta  each  day?  The 
answer  is  that  he  is  not  their  kind  of  intel- 
lectual. 

Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  is  anti-Com- 
munist.  He  is  pro-American.  He  runs  the  only 
Balkan  nation  outside  the  iron  curtain. 

His  nation— parliament-less  though  it  is 
— loathes  the  dictatorships  to  the  north.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
cabinet  members,  Greece  is  an  ally  of  the 
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viet  Union,  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that 
the  {Soviets  intend  or  would  even  he  able  to 
challenge  the  U.S,  deterrent  in  the  next 
decade.  Should  a threat  materialize,  the  evi- 
dence will  be  clear  enough  to  allow  adequate 
time  to  permit  countermeasure.  In  any 
event,  Safeguard  is  not  the  optimum  re- 
sponse to  a Soviet  threat.  There  is  doubt 
about  the  workability  of  the  system.  Even  if  it: 
did  work,  it  could  be  easily  overwhelmed. 

Senate  action 

The  Safeguard  ABM  request  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  a series  of  votes  following 
an  intensive  two  month  debate.  The  two  key 
votes  were  the  Smith  amendment  to  proceed 
with  any  alternative  but  Safeguard,  whicr 
faile<|i  in  a 50  to  50  deadlock,  and  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment  to  proceed  "with  R.  & D 
but  defer  deployment,  which  failed  by  a vote 
of  51  to  40. 

The  earlier  vote  in  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  also  carried  by  a narrow  mar- 
gin, [iO  to  7 with  1 abstention^ 

House  committee  action 

The  Committee,  in  an  unusual  move,  heard 
testimony  both  for  and  against  the  ABjM 
from  witnesses  inside  and  outside  the  DOD 

Rep.  Leggett  moved  to  delete  $345.5  millipr 
from  the  procurement  request  and  $200. C 
million  from  the  R & D request; The  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a vote  of  30  to  8. 

Sponsors 

Reos,  Leggett  (D. -Calif.)  and  Whalen  (ijt- 
Ohio) . 

F-5  Freedom  Fighter  amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  would  delete  $36  million 
in  R & D for  the  Northrup  P 5 Freedom 
Fighner,  leaving  $12  million  for  It  & D aqd 
all  or  the  $4  million  for  procurement.  Tffe 
remaining  funds  are  to  be  used  to  subsidize 
the  private  Industry  development  of  tfye 
aircraft. 

Explanation 

The  amendment  supports  the  Administra- 
tion. DOD  feels  it  should  not  underwrite 
the  dosts  to  private  Industry  of  developing 
another  aircraft  with  which  to  equip  our  al- 
lies and  sell  to  other  nations,  The  DOD  be- 
lieves that  developmental  costs  of  the  F^5 
should  be  low,  and  that,  if  it  is  saleable, 
Northrup  will  easily  make  good  its  invest- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  DOD  requested  no 
funds  for  this  program. 

Senate  action 

Because  the  DOD  did  not  request  these 
fundi,  the  Senate  did  not  deal  with  the  F-5. 
The  {Senate- approved  bill  contains  no  money 
for  tpe  F— 5 subsidy. 

House  committee  action 

Chairman  Rivers  has  been  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  expense  of  equipping 
allies  with  aircraft  from  our  present  forces, 
and  about  loss  of  sales  to  UJ3.  companies 
from  foreign  competition.  He  maintains  th^t 
the  Air  Force  should  pay  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a cheaper  aircraft.  On  the  last  d^y 
of  markup,  when  $52  million  of  C 5A  funds 
were  released,  he  transferred  the  money  to 
the  Northrup  F-5.  Rep.  Leggett  moved  to 
change  this  amount  to  $26  million;  but  this 
motion  was  defeated  in  the  Committee. 

Sponsor 

Re]>.  Leggett  (D-Calif.) 

SRAM  amendment 
Effect 

Th  .s  amendment  would  duplica  te  the  ac- 
tion >f  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee iii  cutting  $17.0  million  from  R & D and 
$60.4  million  from  procurement^  a $77.4  mil- 
lion total.  The  amendment  would  leave  $67.7 
million  for  R & D. 

Explanation 

Th£  SRAM  air-ground  strategic  nuclear 
missile  program  is  two  years  behind  sched- 
ule, lias  a cost  overrun  of  194%  of  the  orig- 


inal estimate,  and  has  yet  to  produce  a 
successful  series  of  night  tests.  The  R & D 
program  is  considered  one  of  the  worst- 
managed  in  years.  The  missile  was  designed 
for  the  B-52,  which  may  not  still  be  hying 
when  SRAM  becomes  operational,  and  the 
FB-lll,  which  was  not  finally  designed 
when  SRAM  design  started.  Every  time  the 
FB— 111  design  changed,  SRAM  design  had  to 
be  altered.  The  missile  calls  for  a motor 
which  did  not  exist  when  the  proposal  was 
approved,  and  still  does  not  work.  Neverthe- 
less, a successful  SRAM  could  lessen  the  need 
for  AMSA,  and  for  that  reason  further  R & D 
might  be  warranted. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
moved  to  slow  down  development  by  cutting 
R & D by  $17.0  million.  Because  no  working 
models  wefe  yet  available,  the  Committee 
voted  to jflelete  procurement  request  of  $0.4' 
million  fp r production  and  $40.0  million  for 
B-52  interface  modification. 

\House  committee  action 

Rep.  Leggett  introduced  this  amendment 
In  the  Committee,  but  was  defeated.  Chair- 
man Rivers \xemp ted  £3RAM  in  H.R.  14000 
from  his  9.8 %^across- the -board  R & D cut. 

Sponsor 

Rep.  Leggett  (D-fc^lif  ) 

GAO  auditin^spnendment 
EffecxV 

This  amendment  would  require  DOD  to 
submit  quarterly  reports  on  liajor  weapons 
systems  and  projects  in  R & I\.  or  produc- 
tion. The  reports  would  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Oflice  and  tr^smitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  GAO  wouldNjbe  em- 
powered to  conduct  independent  audits  of 
the  projects  and  to  subpoena  books  which 
defense  contractors  have  in  the  past  refused 
to  supply. 

Explanation 

Recent  testimony  has  indicated  that  major 
defense  contractors  have  kept  two  sets  of 
accounts  when  cost  overruns  or  delays  were 
developing  in  projects.  Similarly,  the  services 
have  hidden  information  on  mismanagement 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  DOD  has  also 
attempted  to  prevent  Congress  from  receiving 
information  on  cost  and  schedule  changes  in 
major  contracts.  The  amendment  would  es- 
tablish a reporting  system  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  quantity  of  informa- 
tion sent  to  the  Congress  on  major  defense 
programs. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  passed  a similar  amendment 
(the  Schweiker  amendment)  by  a vote  of  47- 
46.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  set  up  an  informal  reporting  system 
partially  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  The  Schweiker  amendment 
focused  on  contracts,  rather  than  programs 
(which  include  contracts).  It  is  generally 
felt,  therefore,  that  the  House  amendment  is 
an  improvement  over  the  Senate-passed 
language.  ^ 

House  committee  actio! 

A similar  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  H.R.  14000 
require  the  DOD  to  provide  all  information 
requested  specifically  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committees,  and  to  keep  the  Committees 
informed  about  current  DOD  activities.  In 
Committee  testimony,  Comptroller-General 
Staats  generally  endorsed  some  kind  of  cost- 
reporting system  for  the  Congress. 

Sponsors 

Reps.  Podell  (D-N.Y.)  and  Whalen  (R- 
Ohio) . 

CBW  amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  would  establish  a semi- 
annual reporting  procedure  on  expenditures 
and  programs  for  CBW  and  prohibit  de- 
velopment of  delivery  vehicles  for  lethal 
agents.  It  would  also  prohibit  secrecy  in 


foreign  and  domestic  shipping  and  storage 
of  material,  thereby  improving  U.S.  com- 
pliance with  international  treaty  commit- 
ments. It  would  also  ensure  notice  of  open- 
air  testing,  and  put  a ceiling  on  stockpiles 
as  of  June  30,  1970.  It  does'  not  cut  any 
funds  from  the  bill. 

Explanation 

DOD  research,  testing;  shipping,  and  stor- 
age programs  for  CBW  have  repeatedly 
proved  unsafe  in  recent  years,  culminating  in 
accidents  and  injuries  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  The  program  has  been  conducted  in 
such  secrecy  that  neither  the  Congress  not 
the  electorate  can  review  or  even  be  aware 
of  the  costs  and  dangers  involved.  Current 
CBW  shipping  and  storage  practices  present 
a public  danger  of  contamination  by  ac- 
cidentally released  toxic  agents. 

Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  both  public 
safety  and  national  security. 

Senate  action 

A slightly  more  restrictive  amendment 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  91  to  0,  with 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Chair- 
man Stennis  voting  for  it. 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
all  funds  for  R & D on  offensive  chemical 
and  biological  agents  were  deleted, “a  total 
of '$16.0  million. 

House  committee  action 

A similar  amendment  was  offered  but  re- 
jected in  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Part  of  the  R & D funds  for  CBW 
may  be  affected  by  the  Comiqittee’s  9.8% 
across-the-board  R & D cut.  The  DOD  ap- 
parently did  not  reaffirm  its  support  for  this 
amendment  to  the  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  alter  the  original  DOD  request. 

Sponsors 

Reps.  Nedzi  (D-Mich.)  and  McCarthy  (D- 
N.Y.) 

Naval  shipbuilding  amendment 
Effect 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  $1,023.3 
lillion  added  to  the  bill  by  Chairman  Rivers, 
Vereby  restoring  the  level  of  funding  to  the 
Administration’s  reclamma  (revised  request 
following  Senate  action)  . 

Explanation 

Tke  Administration’s  request  was  only 
slightly  modified  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Administration  con- 
curred in  this  action.  Chairman  Rivers’  bil- 
lionJdollar  increase  primarily  affects  support 
vessels  rather  than  firstline  ships.  National 
security  is  not  impaired  by  deferring  funding 
until  required  in  the  Navy’s  established  ship- 
budding  and  conversion  program.  The  huge 
. proposed  to  be  added  in  H.R.  14000  could 
iously  upset  the  entire  Naval  moderniza- 
tion plan.  Passage  of  the  amendment  would 
Support  the  Administration’s  position  as  re- 
jected in  the  original  request  and  in  the  re- 
, clamma. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
added  $152.7  million  for  an  additional  nu- 
clear attack  submarine  but  deleted  $186.7 
million  for  three  FDL  (Fast  Deployment 
Logistics)  ships.  Extensive  floor  debate  on  the 
role  of  carriers  culminated  iii  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  re-study  the  entire  role  of 
carrier-centered  fleets  before  approval  of  the 
next  capital  ship,  CVAN-70.  The  Senate  Au- 
thorization was  concurred  in  by  DOD. 

House  committee  action 

Chairman  Rivers  approved  funds  for  ship- 
building and  conversion  exceeding  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Navy's  program  by  $1,023.3  mil- 
lion. The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
did  not  restore  the  FDL  ships,  deleted  by  the 
Sefaate,  but  added  funds  for  construction  of 
two  additional  nuclear  ships  (one  carrier  and 
one  cruiser) , six  additional  major  vessels,  and 
eighteen  additional  lesser  ships.  (See  page 
14  for  complete  add-on).  Conversion  funds 
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Americans  and  will  continue  as  long  as  it  is 
not  “the  slave  of  the  Slavs.” 

Apparently  many  an  American  intellectual, 
and  especially  the  bearded  Victor  Reuther 
(heavy  spending  director  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  International  Dept.) , take  all 
this  as  a personal  insult. 

Walter  Reuther,  for  example,  has  visited 
Yugoslavia  and  accepted  Marshall  Tito’s  hos- 
pitality. But  the  Detroit  redhead  would  not 
visit  Greece.  Why?  Doesn’t  the  state-con- 
trolled radio  of  Yogoslavia  daily  blister  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy?  Of  course  it  does. 

Doesn’t  Greece  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  and 
Its  armed  forces  and  its  foreign  and  commer- 
cial policies  each  day?  Of  course  it  does.  Why 
then  is  there  empathy  for  Marshal  Tito’s 
Yugoslavia  and  enmity  for  Prime  Minister 
Papadopoulos ’s  Greece? 

For  example,  European  labor  leaders  have 
forced  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO)  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  to  investigate 
Greece’s  handling  of  the  labor  movement 
here,  called  the  General  Confederation  of 
Greek  Labor  (GSEE)  which  had  and  still 
has  some  400,000  members.  Western  European 
labor  leaders,  many  egged  on  by  the  Reuthers, 
want  Greece  expelled  from  the  ILO  because 
the  movement  here  has  been  reorganized  by 
the  military  Junta. 

But,  now  hear  this!  These  very  same  labor 
leaders  happily  sit  with  Communist  “union” 
chiefs  on  the  ILO  governing  board.  They  rub 
shoulders  with  Communist  Bloc  labor  men 
who  often  are  members  of  the  secret  police 
or  controlled  by  them,  sent  to  Geneva  by 
Bulgaria  (represented  on  the  governing 
board) , Hungary,  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union, 
etc.  The  ILO  approves  aid  to  Poland  and  the 
dispatch  of  electronic  and  computer  scientists 
to  Communist  lands.  They  sit  with  Ahmed 
Fahim,  whom  I have  met  personally  in  Cairo, 
head  of  the  United  Arab  Federation  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Fahim  is  rigidly  controlled  by  Col, 
Nasser’s  secret  police.  He  is  violently  anti- 
Israel  and  despises  America. 

Western  labor  leaders  and  intellectuals  will 
fraternize  with  these  men,  yet  they  want 
Greece  booted  from  the.  ILO — which  under 
the  direction  of  an  American  Director  Gen- 
eral, Dave  Morse,  is  investigating  Greek  labor. 

Well,  the  Greek  labor  law  is  tough.  It  says 
that  the  old  crowd  has  had  it  real  fine  and 
now  Greek  labor  leaders  must  work  in  the 
industry  at  least  100  days  a year  and  must 
have  worked  that  much  time  each  year  for 
the  past  six  years  to  qualify  for  leadership. 

And  the  law  says  that  a union  can  strike 
for  only  three  days  if  it  doesn’t  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  rank  and  file  at  a membership 
meeting.  Well,  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
strikes  under  the  military  rule.  But  no  one 
here  gets  shot,  no  one  is  imprisoned  in  slave 
labor  camps  as  they  are  In  the  USSR.  And 
what  of  the  Czech- labor  movement.  And  what 
of  the  Soviet  “Labor  federation”?  Is  it  not 
headed  by  Alexander  Shelepin,  former  head 
of  the  Soviet  secret  police. 

Of  course,  it  is.  Yet  Victor  Reuther  ap- 
proves of  this  Soviet  movement — and  inci- 
dentally of  the  Soviet  educational  system. 
Very  much  so.  But  he  and  his  colleagues  and 
friend  Melina  Mercouri,  the  actress,  and  her 
husband  of  old  Hollywood  and  Zorba  the 
Greek  fame  doesn’t  approve  of  Greek  educa- 
tional reform.  Why? 

Until  the  military  revolution  led  by  Col. 
George  Papadopoulos  in.  April,  1967  (he  is 
now  minister  of  education  as  well  as  prime 
minister)  the  universities  here  were  corrupt. 
College  students  had  to  pay  anywhere  from 
$15  to  $20  for  each  book.  The  books  were  writ- 
ten by  the  professors  who  received  heavy 
royalties.  And  the  books  were  bought  in  col- 
lege bookstores  which  sent  lists  of  purchasers 
to  the  professors  so  they  would  know  who 
was  the  “good”  student  and  the  bad. 

The  professors  lived  handsomely.  So  well, 
indeed,  that  they  would  stay  on  forever.  It 
got  so  that  73  was  middle  age.  They  bought 
land  and  built  villas.  The  educational  system 


was  in  the  worst,  most  corrupt  chaos.  At  one 
law  school,  some  750  students  would  crowd 
into  a theatre,  which  was  a movie  house  at 
night,  to  hear  the  professor's  lecture. 

Professors  were  paid  to  give  final  exams. 
And  you  know  the  rest. 

Now  all  universities  and  colleges  are  free. 
All  books  are  free.  All  professors  retire  at  65, 
The  acquisitive  ones,  all  quite  wealthy,  were 
discharged,  purged,  booted  out;  call  it  what 
you  will.  Student  bus  fares,  mess  hall  costs 
and  dormitory  payments  have  been  drasti- 
cally slashed. 

The  Ministry  of  Education,  where  in  the 
past  not  one  employee  could  speak  a foreign 
language  fluently,  has  been  reorganized. 
There  is  a law  that  all  letters  and  applica- 
tions must  be  answered  in  a week.  In  the  past 
such  mail  was  ignored  for  four  years. 

New  universities  are  going  up. 

Some  of  the  world’s  most  modern  colleges 
are  being  built  here  by  the  military  junta 
the  intellectuals  needle  so  much.  I’m  asked 
especially  to  flag  professor  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  to  come  and  see.  He’ll  notice,  inci- 
dentally, no  sandbags,  no  milita  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  universities  as  in  Com- 
munist cities;  just  outdoor  cafes  where  you 
can  cuss  the  government  and  the  service. 

A $50  million  college  is  being  built  on  400 
acres  here  in  Athens,  another  on  800  in 
Patras,  still  another  800  acres  are  being 
readied  for  a university  at  Ioannia.  And  the 
university  of  Salonika  is  being  expanded.  Yet 
this  is  a small  nation  of  8 million. 

Today  students  need  only  qualify  scho- 
lastically to  enter  universities.  They  qualify 
by  taking  exams,  even  as  in  the  U.S.-academic 
exams.  Not  political. 

Let’s  not  mistake  it.  This  nation  is  being 
ruled  by  a military  junta.  It  replaced  one  of 
the  most  corrupt,  dirtiest,  landgrabbing  re- 
gimes in  history.  The  documents  are  here  to 
prove  it. 

There  is  no  democracy  as  we  know  it.  There 
is  no  parliament.  But  I have  read  some  of  the 
old  pork  barrel  laws.  They  make  our  House 
of  Representatives  look  like  a mock  Congress. 

But  freedom  for  freedom,  Greece  will 
match  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Marathon,  out- 
race  the  Communist  totalitarianism  to  the 
north.  Why  then  is  this  vital  ally  of  the  U.S. 
being  hacked  by  the  same  camarilla  which 
woos  the  avowed  enemies  of  America?  Makes 
no  sense. 

Now  Hear  This 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Athens,  Greece. — Absorbing  the  Greek  has 
been  a tough  assignment  for  the  communist 
international  apparatus  and  its  underground 
here  which  plays  political  blackmail  by 
threatening  anticommunist  Americans  with 
unpleasant  plastic  bombs. 

The  point  of  the  bomb  is  to  have  us  rush 
to  the  nearest  cable  office  and  warn  President 
Nixon  not  to  be  friendly  to  this  little  beach - 
lined  nation  because  of  its  military  govern- 
ment. 

For  those  of  us  who  know  that  “Never  on 
Sunday”  is  not  Greece’s  national  anthem, 
this  blackmail  by  explosion  obscures  a few 
facts  of  geopolitical  life:  Greece — and  some 
do  believe  our  own  national  interests — is  in 
a Maoist -Moscow  pincer. 

Over  in  Albania,  ruled  by  Premier  Enver 
Hoxha’s  Communist  Worker  Party,  is  a con- 
centration of  Peking  air,  naval,  submarine, 
military  and  nuclear  missile  “Advisers.” 
That’s  on  one  Greek  border.  On  another  is  the 
operational  head-quarters  of  the  Soviet’s 
“Slav  Section.”  That’s  in  Bulgaria.  And  over 
yonder  is  Tito’s  Yugoslavia.  Not  very  pleasant 
company. 

Meanwhile,  welcome  in  Greece  are  some 
key  U.S.  bases,  a most  strategic  mammoth 
NATO  complex  on  Crete  and  a warm  recep- 
tion for  the  sleek  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  which 
weighs  anchor  here  regularly. 

Now  that  this  backdrop  is  painted  along 
with  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon  and  Olym- 


pus, one  can  turn  to  the  outcries  against  the 
military  strong  men  now  running  the  Greek 
government.  We  hear  from  Congressman  Don 
Edwards  (D-Oalif.)  and  some  47  other  Rep- 
resentatives that  this  is  a very  bad  thing. 

But  we  don’t  hear  outcries  from  Mr.  Ed- 
wards and  his  colleagues  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  ambassador  from  Peru,  where  the  left- 
wing  military  government  has  ordered  the 
shooting  and  capture  of  American  fishing 
boats;  or  for  the  withdrawal  of  recognition 
from  the  Soviet  Union  whose  troops  machine- 
gunned  university  youngsters  in  Prague’s 
martyred  streets  the  other  day;  or  for  the 
end  of  diplomatic  relations  with  brutally 
anti-Semitic  Poland. 

Fact  is,  the  Greek  government  of  26  min- 
isters and  minister-alternates,  of  which  three 
are  former  army  men,  is  tough.  But  not  as 
tough  as  any  of  the  governments  on  its 
border — governments  with  which  Congress- 
man Edwards  would  exchange  cultural  mis-' 
sions. 

There  are  at  least  56  cruel  slave-labor 
camps,  including  the  unknown  Potma,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  camps  in  which  AFL-GIO 
President  George  Meany  says  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers,  writers  and  intellectuals  are 
dying  slow,  brutal  deaths. 

There  are  no  slave  labor  camps  in  Greece. 
It  is  not  true  that  “hundreds  of  thousands” 
of  oppositionists  have  been  picked  up  by  a 
secret  police.  There  are  no  dragnets. 

There  are  about  1,700  prisoners  who  could 
be  labelled  “political.”  Most  of  them,  about 
1,100  are  on  the  Aegean  island  of  Leros.  About 
100  of  them  are  women.  Some  500  can  leave 
f or  their  city  homes  and  villages  immediately 
if  they  sign  agreements  not  to  agitate  against 
the  government. 

The  professorial  Minister  of  Justice  from 
the  University  of  Salonika,  Bias  Kyriako- 
poulos,  who  answered  my  questions  for  more 
than  an  ho-ur  and  a half,  says  they  can  go  free 
even  if  they  give  their  word  verbally. 

He  adds  they  don’t  want  to  get  out  of  the 
island  detention  because  they  fear  they’ll  be 
liquidated  by  the  Communist  underground 
if.  When  free,  they  refuse  to  take  orders. 
There  are  informed  sources  who  say  those 
who  refuse,  do  so  on  principle  and  fear  noth- 
ing. But  no  one  disputes  they  can  go  free. 

This  would  leave  about  6*00  on  the  island. 
At  least  500  of  these  are  hard-core  commu- 
nists with  long  “CP”  records,  many  of  whom 
have  been  picked  up  by  previous  administra- 
tions. 

No  doubt  some  noncommunist,  antigovern- 
ment activists  have  been  picked  up  and  im- 
prisoned elsewhere — but  so  have  the  remains 
of  their  bombs  been  picked  up  along  with 
many  wounded. 

Many  leaders  of  what  were  political  par- 
ties before  the  April  21,  1967  military  revolu- 
tion come  and  go  as  they  wish.  They  can 
leave  the  country.  They  can  practice  their 
professions.  They  can  agitate.  True,  some 
can’t  leave  Greece.  They’re  a handful,  how- 
ever, but  neither  can  one  take  a taxi  from 
his  home  to  Moscow’s  airport  and  live  it  up 
in  the  free  world. 

One  of  those  who  loves  Greece  is  Panos 
G.  Troumbounis,  leader  of  the  newspaper- 
men’s union  which  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  U.S.  American  Newspaper  Guild,  AFL- 
CIO.  He  Is  unhappy.  He  thinks  the  draft  of 
the  proposed  press  law  is  too  tough,  too  re- 
strictive, too  tight  to  permit  his  followers 
to  get  the  news,  write  it  and  comment  freely 
on  it. 

We  talked  about  this  for  a long  time  in 
his  headquarters.  He's  a newsman’s  news- 
man, The  get-it  and  print-it  type. 

But  he’s  free.  He  argues  with  strong  man, 
Prime  Minister  George  Papadopoulos.  He 
moves  in  and  out  of  Greece,  He  goes  to  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Federation  of 
Journalist  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and 
agitates  for  resolutions  critical  of  Greece’s 
press  laws. 

And  Mr.  Troumbounis  says  that  he  has 
not  been  threatened  nor  told  to  stay  home, 
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Only  one  newspaper  has  been  shut  down 
since  the  revolution — the  official  commu- 
nist dally.  Two  new  ones  are  publishing.  No 
editions  of  any  paper  have  been  suspended 
or  banned. 

One.  in  Salonika,  was  held  up  for  print- 
ing a picture  bf  the  mill!  on- dollar- :>y  ear 
King  Constantine  at  the  inaugur ation  of 
President  Nixon.  When  the  Prime  Minister 
was  told  .of  this  by  brother  Troumb< minis, 
word  flashed  immediately  and  the  pape  r rol- 
ler in  two  hours.  A second  daily  was  held 
up  for  an  afternoon. 

There  are  now  newsmen,:  ha  prison  here. 
If  one  is  picked  up  for  collaboration  with  the 
underground,  the  newspaper  union  chief 
(Herts  the  Prime  Minister  and.  the  reporter 
Js  freed. 

[ And.  while  we’re  talking  about  Salonika, 
Which  for  many  hundreds  of  years  until  the 
^azi  storm  troopers  invaded  this  land,  was 
the  center  of  great  Jewish  learning,  left’s  for 
a fleeting  second  look  at  freedom  of  religion. 
There  is  absolute  freedom  of  worship.,  The 
Ijtoman  Catholic  minority  and  the  surviv- 
ing 6,000  persons  of  Jewish  faith  go  to  their 
churches  and  temples  in  utter  freedom. 

' They  are  freer  here  than  in  any  com  nu- 
nst  land.  All  of  which  is  not  to  say  that  the 
regime  is  not  tough,  nor  that  it  believes  hat 
Spartan  measures  and  Draconic  laws  are 
unnecessary,  or  that  they  featherbed  the  op- 
position. 

I But  why  is  this  a reason  for  alienating  an 
ally  in  a part  of  the  world  where  we  l ave 
weighty  few?  Why  is  this  a reason  for  de- 
priving Greece  of  arms  when  it  is  un&par- 
ii}g  of  its  soil,  and  its  sons,  lM  defense  of  the 
frfee  world? 

Why  suddenly  is  it  the  fashion  in  seine 
circles  back  home  to  skewer  Greece  because 
it  has  a tough  governments  yet  fawn  on 
the  totalitarianism  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
Wpy  are  we  asked  to  desert  our  Greek  aides 
anjd  yet  woo  the  mocking  military  regime  in 
Pejru  and  tolerate  those  who  once  shod  ed 
Ho  Ho  Ho? 

Why  the  double  standard? 


REVENUE  SHARING  WITH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I strongly 
support  President  Nixon’s  proposed  reve- 
nue sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments. 

Ten  years  ago  I incorporated  this  idle  t 
of  revenue  sharing  in  a bill  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  education.  My  idea  was  to  re- 
turn a percentage  of  the  income  tax  col 
lected  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 


respective  States  in  lieu  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  By  this  means  I hoped  to 
avoid  Federal  (jontrol  of  our  schools 
which  I think  are  properly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States.  Likewise  such  deci- 
sions as  compulsory  busing  of  school- 
children  to  provide  racial  balance,  to  me, 
are  properly  a matter  for  local  school 
boards  and  the  parents  who  elect  them. 

However,  I think  the  basic  argument 
in  favor  of  revenue  sharing  is  that  it 
would  protect  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment and  federalism  under  the  Consti- 
tution against  eventual  control. 

The  States  and  local  communities 
have  been  desperately  attempting  to 
meet  their  needs  for  adequate  public 
service.  More  and  more  they  have  been 
forced  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  money  and  the  result  of  this 
growing  dependence  on  Federal  largess 
has  been  more  and  more  control  on  the 
national  level.  In  many  instances  Federal 
programs  bypass  local  authorities  who 
certainly  know  best  their  own  needs  and 
priorities. 

So,  as  I say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I applaud 
the  President  in  asking  Congress  to  pro- 
vide means  of  financing  State  and  local 
needs  without  the  Federal  Government 
saying  how  and  where  the  money  must  be 
spent. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1 cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3 cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
COPYRIGHT  NOTICES 
When  privately  copyrighted  material  is 
reprinted  in  a Government  publication, 
notice  of  copyright  is  essential  in  order  that 
the  public  not  be  misled. 

Whenever  Congressional  Record  reprints 
are  planned  to  include  copyrighted  material, 
the  Congressional  Record  Clerk  should  be 
so  advised  and  permission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  copyright  holder. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Coder  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent : Provided,  That  a dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookd^alers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Govrehment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  IT 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  b" 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


! 

i 
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substantial  improvements  over  the  pres- 
ent system.  Under  this  bill,  various  State 
eligibility  standards  will  be  more  uni- 
form. The  bill  would  permit  direct  com- 
modity distribution  during  the  transition 
to  a food  stamp  program.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill,  the  food  stamp  program 
should  prove  so  attractive  that  most 
counties  would  prefer  to  participate  in 
the  program  rather  than  the  commodity 
distribution  program. 

Of  course,  no  program  changes  would 
mean  anything  without  a massive  in- 
fusion of  additional  funds.  I believe  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
responded  generously  by  increasing  the 
appropriation  authorization  from  $315 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969,  to  $750  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970,  and  one  and  five- tenth 
billion  dollars  in  each  fiscal  year/  1971 
and  1972. 

In  my  mind,  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  S.  2547  is  the  fact  that  it  provides  for 
needed  improvements  in  the  food  stamp 
program  within  the  framework  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Here  of  late, 
there  has  been  substantial  agitation  to 
move  the  food  programs  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I can  see  no  justification  for  such  a 
move.  An  objective  appraisal  should  con- 
vince any  observer  that  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  food  programs  in  the  past 
have  not  been  due  to  the  inherent  in- 
adequacy of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  to  restrictive  legislation  and 
inadequate  funding.  Employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  consid- 
erable expertise  in  administering  food 
programs.  They  are  some  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  capable  of  our  public 
servants. 

Certainly,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appears  to  have 
enough  problems  it  cannot  solve  with- 
out giving  it  the  additional  responsibility 
of  feeding  the  hungry  of  the  'Nation. 
Until  such  time  as  I am  shown  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  do  a better  job  of  feeding 
• hungry  people  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I shall  fight  the  transfer  of 
food  programs  with  every  resource  at  my 
command. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vides the  legislative  framework  and  nec- 
essary funding  to  enable  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  get  the  job  done.  Let  us 
give  that  Department  a chance. 

Mr.  President,  I do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  will  deny  that  there 
is  considerable  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  this  country.  I believe  that  we  all  real- 
ize that  it  is  indefensible  for  a country 
with  as  much  agricultural  abundance  as 
ours  to  continue  to  tolerate  this  na- 
tional disgrace. 

I urge  the  Senate  to  act  now  to  pass 
this  food  stamp  legislation  so  that  the 
House  may  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  delay.  The  facts  are  on  the 
table.  It  is  within  our  capacity  to  allevi- 
ate hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this 
country  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll; ' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  soldered. 


THE  ARAB  REFUGEE  PROBLEM  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


Auschwitz.  It  is  one  of  the  human  won- 
ders of  our  age  that  nearly  no  American 
has  ever  heard  of  a Middle  Eastern  Jew- 
ish refugee.  Twenty  years  later,  they  are 
the  citizens  of  Israel,  the  sinews  of  one 
of  the  world's  newest  and  fastest  growing 
nations  and  a reproach  to  every  nation 
that  has  refused  its  compassion  to  the 
poor. 

The  fate  of  the  Arab  refugees  is  a chill- 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
June  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  we  have  all 
rediscovered  the  tragedy  of  the  Arab 
refugees.  Unfortunately  many  have  con- 
cluded either  that  their  fate  was  un- 
avoidable or  that  the  Israelis  must  be 
at  fault.  Articles  appear  frequently  with 
full-scale  color  photos  of  ragged  children 
with  empty  soup  bowls.  Columnists  note 
that  A1  Fatah  finds  its  recruits  primarily 
among  the  Arab  refugees.  United  Nations 
relief  workers  shake  their  heads  and 
complain  that  no  solution  appears  pos- 
sible. We  are  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
always  so.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

The  Arab  refugee  has  a little-known 
counterpart.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
1948  war  for  independence,  the  Arab 
States  summarily  expelled  or  condoned 
harassment  of  their  substantial  Jewish 
populations.  From  Algeria  to  Yemen  and 
Egypt  to  Syria,  Jewish  communities  dat- 
ing from  the  fall  of  the  second  temple 
in  A.D.  70  were  uprooted  and  thrust  to- 
ward Israel.  In  many  states  the  largest 
part  of  the  nation's  merchant  classes 
left  with  the  clothes  they  could  pack  in 
a duffel  bag. 

In  the  21  years  since,  the  energies  and 
compassion  of  Israel  have  absorbed  al- 
most all  of  this  second  disaspora.  It  was 
an  act  of  faith  that  embraced  the  dis- 
possessed and  sponsored  in  the  first 
months  of  Israel  nationhood,  the  largest 
refugee  settlement  program  the  world 

Vinci  pvpv 

The  problem  was  very  similar  to  the 
problem  facing  the  Arab  States,  There 
were  450,000  Jewish  refugees,  perhaps  a 
hundred  thousand  more  than  the  origi- 
nal Arab  exodus.  They  were  Sephardic 
Jews,  often  illiterate,  with  Arabic  back- 
grounds completely  foreign  to  the  West- 
tern,  modem  culture  of  Israel.  They  had 
been  expelled  from  communities  with 
nearly  2,000  years  of  family  and  tradi- 
tion. 

All  of  the  rhetoric  of  imperialism  self- 
righteously  used  by  Arab  socialists — the 
expropriation  of  land  traditionally  be- 
longing to  the  native,  the  displacement 
of  the  native  artisan — applies  as  well  to 
the  Middle  Eastern  Jew  expelled  by  Arab 
socialists.  Like  many  other  third  world 
refugees,  he  too  was  suddenly  deprived  of 
property  valued  for  thousands  of  years; 
he  too  faced  a new  and  incomprehensible 
world;  he  too  suffered  the  trauma  of 
scampering  from  a reign  of  terror. 

Unlike  the  Arab  refugee,  though,  the 
Middle  Eastern  Jew  had  no  offer  of  com- 
pensation and  surely  no  offer  to  return 
to  the  home  of  his  fathers.  Unlike  the 
Arab  refugee,  he  escaped  to  a world  of 
technology,  industry,  and  knowledge 
which  he  barely,  if  at  all,  understood. 
And  unlike  the  Arab  refugee,  he  and  one 
half  million  others  fled  to  a nation  al- 
ready burdened  with  the  survivors  of 


ing  contrast.  In  the  paroxysm  of  Israel's 
birth,  with  Arab  armies  poised  on  three 
sides,  terrified  Arabs  succumbed  to  the 
urging  of  Palestinian  newspapers  and 
Egyptian  radios  and  fled  their  homes. 
Believing  that  the  victorious  Arab  leg- 
ions would  wipe  the  Israelis  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  they  left  with  their  kitchen- 
ware, children  and  clothes,  expecting  to 
return  in  a matter  of  weeks  and  share 
in  the  spoils  of  a new  Palestine. 

The  bravado  of  Arab  airwaves  in  1948 
began  the  wandering  trek,  that  over  21 
years  has  led  to  hopelessness.  Rejected, 
despite  the  rhetoric  of  Arab  brotherhood, 
by  the  states  suroundiiig  Palestine,  the 
refugees  languish  in  explosive  boredom. 
Life  degenerates  to  a fantasy  where  vio- 
lence and  violence  alone  intersects  real- 
ity. It  is  here  that  A1  Fatah  recruits.  It 
is  here  that  the  Middle  East  burns.  It 
is  here  that  hatred  is  fueled  by  squalor. 
Until  the  Arab  refugee  is  embraced  by 
societies  that  want  him.  The  Middle  East 
will  continue  to  bum. 

The  responsibility  for  the  million  lives 
that  waste  in  refugee  camps  belongs 
uniquely  to  no  one  source,  but  should  lie 
heavily  on  the  Arab  conscience.  Even 
the  Israelis  have  been  more  willing  to 
bear  their  burden  of  responsibility  for 
the  Arab  refugee.  Lands  formerly  be- 
longing to  Arabs  have  long  since  become 
part  of  the  Israeli  economy  and  should 
either  be  returned  or  compensated  for. 
While  obviously  reluctant,  since  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  would  be  an  extraordinary 
security  problem,  Israel  nonetheless  has 
offered  to  100,000  the  possibility  of  re- 
turn, and  to  the  rest,  compensation  for 
their  losses.  Similar  offers  have  been 
made  throughout  the  last  20  years.  The 
Arab  world  has  refused  to  accept  an 
offer  from  the  Israeli  Government  which 
would  mean  implicit  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  the  State  of  Israel — some- 
thing no  Arab  politician  has  been  will- 
ing to  do  for  the  last  20  years.  While 
we  might  sympathize  with  the  outraged 
pride  of  the  losers  in  1948,  we  must 
weigh  in  the  balance  the  squalor  of  the 
refugee  camps  in  1969. 

Far  less  excusable  than  Arab  refusal 
to  accept  Israel  funds  is  the  treatment 
doled  out  to  the  refugees  by  their  broth- 
ers in  Islam.  Channing  B.  Richardson, 
professor  of  political  science  at  Hamilton 
College,  N.Y.,  in  his  study  of  the  refugee 
problem,  reports : 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  refugees  have 
not  been  wanted  in  the  countries  into  which 
■they  have  fled.  Egypt  evacuated  the  few 
thousand  refugees  who  fled  there,  turning 
them  back  into  the  tiny  Gaza  strip  and 
maintaining  close  guard  lest  any  of  the 
200,000  slip  back.  Lebanon  places  severe  re- 
strictions on  the  refugees  who  have  fled  into 
her  territories.  Syria,  with  the  largest  usable 
area  of  arable  land  upon  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  could  begin  life  anew,  will  accept 
no  more. 
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Only  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Jordan 
granted  the  refugees  cftlzenship  and  be- 
gan some  tentative  resettlement  pro- 
grams. 

The  reasons  involved  reflect  no  credit 
on  the  Arab  nations.  In  many  cases,  tight 
control  of  the  land  by  a few  wealthy  fam- 
ilies has  led  to  exploitation  that  no  Pales- 
tinian would  accept.  At  times  as  much 
as  four-fifths  of  the  crop  could  be  de- 
5 manded  in  return  for  seed  and  the  use 
I of  land.  In  many  cases  governments  were 
! more  interested  in  the  foreign  exchange 
| available  in  U.N.  relief  payments  than 
they  were  in  genuine  resettlement  Each 
; successful  self-supporting  Palestinian 
! represented  one  less  relief  check  and  the 
end  to  an  easy  flow  of  hkrd  Western  cur- 
rency. Nearly  $425  million  in  relief  has 
flowed  into  the  region;  and  with  the 
demands  of  modernization,  Arab  re- 
gimes have,  in  effect,  decided  to  sacrifice 
the  refugees  to  the  exigencies  of  de- 
velopment. Finally,  the  refugees,  sub- 
sisting on  United  Nations  checks  can 
afford  to  work  for  far  lower  wages  than 
the  already  low-paid  Arab  worker.  Fear 
of  a flood  of  cheap  labor  has  led  to  legal 
restrictions  on  employment  very  similar 
Jto  American  immigration  policy  on  the 
jMexican  border.  While  all  of  , these  rea- 
sons are  in  some  way  understandable, 
ithey  do  not  add  up  to  an  impressive  or 
humanitarian  record,  and  they  certainly 
undercut  the  often  outrageous  moral 
iself -righteousness  of  Arab  spokesmen 
crying  about  the  fate  of  refugees. 

The  United  States,  itself,  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  blame.  Since  1948,  we 
have  blindly,  though  of  good  will  fi- 
nanced the  U.N.  refugee: camps,  support- 
ing nearly  70  percent  Of  the  cost.  Tire 
Soviets,  meanwhile,  despite  their  claims 
of  undying  friendship  for  the  Arab  peo- 
ples, have  refused  all  along  to  contribute 
that  first  penny  for  refugee  relief.  With 
such  policies,  much  like  Our  welfare  pro- 
grams, we  have  made  It  economically 
profitable  for  both  the  host  country  and 
the  refugee  to  remain  unsettled.  The  en- 
tire program  is  a huge  disincentive  to 
solutions.  Clearly  a morebumane  and  ul- 
timately successful  approach  would  pro- 
vide incentives  in  the  form  of  foreign 
credits  for  U.S.  goods  and  materials.  Tied 
to  a settlement  program,  the  credits 
could  be  limited  to  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial development  programs  that  em- 
ploy and  settle  the  residents  of  the  ref- 
ugee camps.  Naturally,  some  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  old,  sick, 
hr  disabled  among  the  refugees,  but  sure- 
ly that  is  not  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

I There  is  a precedent  for  refugee  set- 
tlement. Following  the  1948  war,  nearly 
100,000  Arab  refugees  remained  in  Is- 
rael. Over  a several  year  period,  the  Is- 
raelis managed  to  assimilate  all  bqt  Idle 
‘[hard  core”— the  disable!,  the  sick,  the 
bid,  the  very  young.  The  program  pro- 
duced the  highest  Arab  per- capita  wage 
i^i  the  Middle  East.  No  one  should  delude 
himself  into  thinking  that  a U.S.-spon- 
sored program  is  going  to  succeed  im- 
mediately, but  we  must,  I think,  Lake 
the  first  step.  With  the  lure  of  American 
dollars,  to  be  given  or  Withheld,  Arab 
lands  might  yet  assimilate  the  refugees. 
i Mr.  President,  I have  directed  my  re- 
iparks  today  to  the  particular  problem 


of  the  Arab  refugees,  because  there  it 
seemed  that  the  United  States  might 
make  an  immediate  impact.  But  the 
deeper  problem  remains — the  problem  of 
finding  a path  to  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  as  we  all  recognize,  the 
tragic  plight  of  the  refugees  will  not  be 
fully,  alleviated  until  peace  is  attained. 

Five  months  ago  in  this  Chamber  I had 
occasion  to  remark  that  a settlement 
could  not  be  imposed  by  outside  parties. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  since  then 
leads  me  to  change  that  view.  Let  me 
therefore  repeat  : 

Peace  will  come  to  the  Middle  East  when, 
and  only  when,  the  direct  parties  to  the  con- 
flict sit  down  together,  and  together  resolve 
their  differences.  This,  in  turn,  will  come 
when,  and  only  when,  the  Arab  states  are 
prepared  to  concede  the  most  elementary 
point  in  international  relations^  Israel’s  right 
to  exist,  and  that,  finally,  will  come  when, 
and  only  when,  Israel’s  own  strength  and 
America’s  firmness  of  purpose  make  it  finally 
and  unequivocally  clear  that  Israel  is  not 
going  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of 
Arab  numbers  and  Soviet  arms. 

Let  us  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
sponsible Arab  leaders  will  grasp  that 
point  before  they  themselves  are  engulfed 
by  the  tidal  wave  of  fanaticism  which 
their  maneuvering*;  threaten  to  loose. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I suggest  the  absence  of  a quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  proceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:45  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12:45  o’clock 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o’clock  and  28  min- 
utes  pun.)  the  Senate  took  a recess  un- 
til 12:45  pjn. 

At  12:45  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Cranston  in  the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  biU*(S.  1075)  to  establish 
a national  policy  for  the  environment;  to 
authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment;  and  to  establish  a Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill,  asked  a conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Gar- 
matz,  Mr.  Dingeil,  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
Pelly,  and  Mr.  Saylor  were  appointed 


managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  bad  passed  a bill  (H.R.  474)  to  es- 
tablish a Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1888)  to  change  the 
composition  of  the  Commission  for  Ex- 
tension of  the  UH.  Capitol,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2547)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1864. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a substitute  for  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  ask  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  suspended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi’ . McGovern's  amendment  is  on  page 
1 line  3 strike  everything  after  the  en- 
acting clause  through  page  8 line  6,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  as  follows  r 

“(1)  Section  2 is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : " 

“ 'Sec*  2-  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  in  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  that  the  Nation’s  abundance 
of  food  should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government  local 
governmental  unitsr  and  other  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation’s  population 
and  provide  adequate  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption and  nutrition  sStnong  low-income 
households.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
increased  utilization  of  foods  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  food 
consumption  and  nutrition  will  tend  to  cause 
the  distribution  in  a beneficial  manner  of 
our  agricultural  abundances  and  will 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy,  as  well 
as  result  in  more  orderly  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.  To  effectuate  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this.  Act,  a 
food  stamp  program,  which  will  permit  those 
households  with  low  incomes  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  Nation’s  food  abundance  suf- 
ficient to  provide  them  with  adequate  levels 
of  food  consumption  and  nutrition,  is  here- 
in authorized.' 

“(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3 is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows: 

The  term  “food”  also  means  such  prod- 
ucts as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  personal  cleanliness,  hygiene 
and  home  sanitation/ 

“ ( 3 ) The  second  sentence  of  subsection  ( e ) 
of  section  3 is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘The  term  “household’*  shall  also  mean 
(1)  a single  individual  living  alone  who  has 
cooking  facilities  and  who  purchases  and 
prepares  food  for  home  consumption,  or  (2) 
an  elderly  person  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  10(h)  of  this  Act.* 
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to  occur  anytime  that  tensions  exist  be- 
tween two  or  more  countries.  With  re- 
spect to  the  hijacker  who  requeste  polit- 
ical asylum,  the  dangers  of  hijacking  a 
commercial  aircraft  are  clearly  so ^ great 
that  nations  acting  responsibly  should 
agree  to  return  the  hijacker  provided, 
however,  that  he  will  be  tned  and  pun- 
ished only  for  the  hijacking  offense 
The  concun*ent  resolution  would  make 
it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  should 

^1  "submit  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  38) , which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce . 

8.  Con.  Res.  38 

Whereas  the  hijacking  of  the  Trans 
Airlines  Boeing  707  to  Syria  by  Arab  guer- 
rillas on  August  26,  1969  astonished  respon- 
sible governments  that 

would  condone  and  associate  itself  with  the 
hijacking  of  a commercial  airplane,  and 
Whereas  the  hijacking  °1  any  commercial 
airplane  greatly  endangers  the  lives  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  airplane,  and 
results  in  delays  and  Inconvenience  to  both 
passengers  and  the  airlines;  and 
P Whereas  in  the  past  flight  crew  skills,  air- 
line policies,  and  favorable  circumstances 
have  fortunately  prevented  a hijacking  in- 
cident from  becoming  a catastrophic  airplane 

aCWhereaTnthe  hijacking  of  commercial  air- 
planes  will  cease  only  when  an  interna- 
tional agreement  is  reached  that  recognizes 
hilackins  as  a vicious  international  crime 
and  progvl^s  that  the  hijacker  shall  be 

PUWhereasatht  Tokyo  Convention  on  hijack- 
ing and  certain  other  offenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  establishes  sound  Interna- 
tional  law  to  promote  safety  of  civil  aviation, 
but  does  not  provide  that  the  hijacker  shall 
be  punished:  Therefore  be  it  . o 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
(The  House  of  Representatives  concurring). 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Administration  should  act  Immedia^ly  to 
enter  into  bilateral  agreements  with  all  na 
tions  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  extra  “ 
tion  of  a hijacker,  Including  a hijacker  who 
requests  political  asylum  to  the  flag  country 
of  the  hijacked  aircraft;  and  be  it  further 
Resdlved,  That  the  bilateral  agreements 
shall  provide  that  the  hijacker  who  is  ex- 
tradited will  be  tried  and  punished  only  for 
the  hijacking  offense. . 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 
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North  Vietnam  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  24  1969,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1888)  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  202 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  In- 
come tax  laws,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1 969— AMENDMENTS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  243 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  , I ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  , the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin)  , the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  , the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough) , be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  243,  a resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  concern- 
ing action  by  the  United  Nations  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  compliance  by 


AMENDMENT  NO.  203 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I submit  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  the  administration’s  foreign  aid 
bill,  S.  2347,  which  would  curtail  military 

aid  to  Greece.  , . ... 

Following  the  military  coup  in  April 
1967,  the  United  States  suspended  ship- 
ment of  major  arms  to  Greece  and,  al- 
though there  was  modification  of  the 
policy  last  fall,  the  suspension  of  major 
items,  such  as  tanks  and  aircraft,  re- 
mains in  effect.  But  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  military  aid  to  Greece 
have  continued  each  year  in  the  hope 
that  democratic  government  would  be 
restored,  thus  justifying  a resumption  of 
arms  deliveries.  As  a consequence,  a siza- 
ble backlog  of  weapons  has  accumulated 
in  the  pipeline.  . 

As  of  June  30,  1968,  $122  million  In 
. military  aid  was  available  for  delivery 
which,  together  with  the  $37  million  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  1969  made  a total  of 
$159  million  in  arms  aid  available,  twice 
the  highest  annual  arms  aid  program 
provided  Greece  during  the  last  5 years. 
The  bulk  of  this  amount  remains  unde- 
livered, much  of  it  composed  of  sus- 
pended items.  , „ ^ ^ 

But  this  is  only  a part  of  the  picture. 
In  addition  to  the  $159  million  in  regu- 
lar military  aid  available  in  fiscal  1969 
large  quantities  of  surplus  defense  equip- 
ment, originally  costing  $105  million, 
were  programed  for  Greece.  Although 
Defense  officials  explain  that  this  is  used 
equipment  and  should  only  be  counted  at 
a fraction  of  original  cost,  they  look 
through  American,  not  Greek,  eyes.  To 
our  military  men  a used  tank  may  be 
worth  only  its  value  as  Junk.  But  to  a 
Greek  military  man  a tank  is  a tank. 
So  the  value  to  the  Greeks  of  the  surplus 
arms  set  aside  would  be  far  higher  than 
the  Pentagon  cares  to  admit. 

My  amendment  would  not  affect  mili- 
tary aid  previously  voted  for  Greece.  It 
would  insure  only  that  no  additional  aid 
is  programed  until  Congress  gives  its  ap- 
proval. With  the  large  amount  already 


in  the  pipeline  the  actual  effect  on 
Greece’s  military  posture,  should  Con- 
gress not  vote  additional  aid  until  next 
year,  would  be  minimal.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  some  disruption  in  the  now 
of  aims,  should  full  shipments  be  re- 
sumed following  a change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Greek  Government.  But  the 
United  States  cannot  have  its  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  I believe  we  should  demon- 
strate in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,  that  the  present  Greek 
Government  does  not  enjoy  the  full 
support  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  arms  spigot  has  been  turned  off 
until  a reasonably  democratic  govern- 
ment emerges.  To  glut  the  pipeline  fur- 
ther in  view  of  the  current  situation  in 
Greece  will  only  add  to  the  pressures  to 
ease  up  on  the  suspension  policy. 

I might  point  out  that  if  future  events 
warrant  a full  resumption  of  military 
aid  a supplemental  authorization  can  al- 
ways be  requested  by  the  administration. 
And  there  is  also  the  emergency  author- 
ity of  section  506  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  which  permits  the  President  to 
provide  up  to  $300  million  in  arms  to 
foreign  countries  from  Defense  Depart- 
* ment  stocks  if  he  deems  it  important  to 
the  national  security. 

There  is  no  cause  for  optimism  over 
the  prospects  for  a return  to  truly  demo- 
cratic government  for  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Greece.  We  can  hope  for  a 
change,  but  mere  hope  is  not  a proper 
basis  for  congressional  approval  of  tens 
of  millions  in  military  aid. 

I hope  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  adopt  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  203)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
CENTER  ACT — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  204 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Goldwater)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  her, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11249)  to  amend  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize 
additional  funds  for  such  center,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed.  

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  205 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed  by  me  to  S.  7,  a bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  amendment  is  a short  one  in- 
tended simply  to  augment  the  very  con- 
structive provisions  of  S.  7,  which  for  the 
first  time  would  require  compliance  with 
water  quality  standards  by  all  activities 
and  facilities  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  direct  control  or  for 
which  Federal  licenses  or  permits  are  re- 
quired. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  155 

INTRODUCTION  OP  A JOINT  RES  - 
OLUTION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A 
STUDY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL AND  OltHER  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  ASPECTS  OF  UNDER- 
GROUND WEAPONS  TESTING 

GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mrl  Fong),  I introduce  toiay,  for  ap 
propriate  reference,  a joint  resolution  to 
establish  a commission  that  would  re- 
view] the  international  and  foreign  policy 
implications  of  the  United  States  under- 
ground testing. 


•oujnd  testing.  .resolution  will 

In  recent  days,  two  nations,  Japan  aruy  ately  referred. 

am  Q Ho  « -a  j-i ■ . ___  Tho  r, 


ular  emphasis  on  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. If  the  United  States  is  to 
be  fully  liable  for  the  Immediate  effects 
of  a possible  tsunami,  or  the  possible  des- 
truction of  a fishery,  or  the  increase  of 
radioactivity  generally  among  people  of 
the  Pacific  rim,  I believe  we  should  know 
the  implications  and  extensions  of  that 
liability.  I would  hope  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Commitee,  in  recognition  of 
this  fact,  would  schedule_early  hearings 
on  the  mea^^e,  and’TtruslTtra^will  be 
the  case- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
.resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
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Canada,  have  expressed  their  concern 
formally  over  the  planned  underground- 
tests;  at  Amchitka,  Alaska.  Both  nations 
objected  to  the  tests,  raising  the  question 
of  safety,  the  question  of  damage,  and 
the  question  of  liability. 

The  full  text  of  those  objections  has 
not  yet  been  released  by  the  State  De  - 
partment, but  the  content  in  part  is 
known. 

There  is  considerable  concern  through- 
out the  Pacific  region  regarding  the 
forthcoming  tests.  In  Alaska,  the  pub- 
lic has  been  alarmed.  Though  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  officials  have  been 
attempting  to  reduce  that  alarm  it  con- 
tinue^ to  exist.  In  Hawaii,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Mr.  Fong  and  Mr. 
iNotr^E  can  confirm,  concern  is  equally 
high. ! There  is  enough  scientific  informa- 
tion ojn  the  seismic  punch  of  underground 
tests  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a man- 
made earthquake,  and  an  equal  possibil- 
ity ofla  resultant  tsunami  wave. 

Eaqh  nation  on  the  rim  at  one  time 
or  anpther  in  this  century  has  suffered 
damage  by  such  natural  occurences.  The 
fear  is  now  expressed,  by  two  of  our 
closest  national  allies,  that  the  next  oc- 
currence may  be  man  made.  The  foreign 
policy  implications  of  such  an  event  need 
to  bel  fully  recognized  by  the  United 
States  before  we  proceed. 

Second,  both  Japan  and  Canada — 
close  bowers  to  the  United  States  eco- 
nomically and  strategically — share  in  the 
Pacifick  fish  and  wildlife  abundance.  We 
in  thd  large  sense  live  on  that  abund- 
ance. Native  peoples  in  all  three  places 
take  their  subsistence  from  it.  Interna- 
tional business  concerns  add  tg  the  gross 
fiscal  product  of  the  world  through  the 
marketing  of  the  Pacific  fishery  prod- 
ucts.  At  least  10  other  Pacific  rim  nations 
are  affected  by  that  fishery,  and  its 
health[  Again,  the  question  of  submarine 
venting,  the  concentration  of  radioac- 
tivity in  fish,  and  the  increased  radio  - 
activity  among  those  who  consume  those 
fish,  hds  also  been  raised.  We  know  that 
becausd  of  1962  tests,  atmospheric  tests, 
in  the;  Pacific,  the  salmon  running  up 
the  Kotzebue,  Kuskokwim  .and  Yukon 
Rivers  delivered  the  highest  radioactivity 
counts:  ever  measured  on  earth  to  the 
Eskimos  of  my  State.  What  foreign  pol- 
icy considerations  are  brought  into  view 
by  the  possibility  of  internationalizing 
the  radioactivity?  This  is  another  ques- 
tion my  joint  resolution  seeks  to  have 
answered. 

m View  of  the  impending  tests  at 
Amchitka,  Mr.  President,  I have  pre- 
pared tjhis  joint  resolution  with  partic- 


The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  155), 
to  provide  for  a study  and  evaluation  of 
international  and  other  foreign  policy 
"spects  of  underground  weapons  testing, 

Siced  by  Mr.  Grave!,  was  received, 
ovice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
mmittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

ADDITIOta^L  COSPO  NSORS  OP  BILLS 

_ S. 2718 

Mr.  GRIFFH?.\Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Bennett),  I ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)* 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr! 
Hartke)  be  added  as  cospons&ms  of  S. 
2718,  a bill  to  modify  ammunition  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2887 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
dent,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , I ask  unanimo 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  tl 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Church)  be  added  as  a cosponsor  of 
2887,  a bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  authori 
study  of  essential  railroad  passengej 
ice  b2Lthe  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  for7rtiTiM« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S. 2890 

, Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  (Mi-.  Jordan)  , I ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
pnntlng,  the  names  of  ’he  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Saxbe)  , and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2890,  a bill 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  certain  active  duty  for 
training  to  be  counted  on  active  duty 
for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  education- 
al  benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
38— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
SUBMITTED  RELA'dNG  TO  HI- 
JACKING OF  AIRCRAFT 


_Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a concur- 


rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  38)  con- 
cerning the  hijacking  of  commercial  air- 
craft. 

!n  ahnost  all  of  the  past  hijacking 
night  crew  skills,  air  carrier  policies,  and 
fortunate  circumstances  have  permitted 
hijacked  flights  to  be  completed;  how- 
ever, we  have  been  lucky  and  there  is 
general  fear  it  is  only  a matter  of  time 
before  a hijacking  incident  results  in  a 
catastrophic  aircraft  accident.  As  each 
hijacking  increases  the  probability  of 
such  a disaster,  there  is  also  concern 
that  such  a disaster  would  generate  a 
wave  of  public  feeling  making  deliberate 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  hijack- 
ing problem  difficult. 

An  aircraft  hijacking  involves  imme- 
diate physical  danger  to  all  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  aircraft.  The  hijacker,  who 
is  usually  a fugitive  from  justice,  a mal- 
content,  or  a *nut”  armed  with  any- 
thing from  a sawed-off  shotgun  to  a 
dynamite  bomb,  may  panic  at  any  time 
and  destroy  the  aircraft  directly  or  In- 
directly by  physically  incapacitating  the 
pilots.  Also,  passengers  may  panic  or  re- 
act in  an  imprudent  manner  to  endan- 
ger the  aircraft  There  are  also  addi- 
tional hazards  presented  by  landing  an 
aircraft  at  an  unfamiliar  airport,  par- 
ticularly at  night  without  adequate 
landing  aids,  lights,  and  so  forth.  To  re- 
duced the  hazards  somewhat,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  extra  fuel  to 
be  placed  aboard  aircraft  in  the  case  of 
airline  flights  temiinating  in  the  Florida 
area  and  for  cards  to  be  carried  by  flight 
crews  on  which  is  printed  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  such  messages  as  “not 
enough  fuel  to  reach  Cuba”  in  case  the 
hijacker  does  not  understand  English. 

Recently,  the  Nation’s  news  media  has 
extensiveiy  publicized  the  gravity  of  the 
hijacking  offense,  the  many  hazards  to 
safety  of  the  aircraft,  and  that  even 
when  successful,  hijacking  an  aircraft 
does  not  pay.  The  public  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  so-called  “safe  haven” 
of  Cuba  may  be  an  illusion  and  this 
should  discourage  would-be  hijackers 
who  are  often  fugitives  from  justice  and 
persons  with  personality  disorders  who 
are  seeking  notoriety  and  excitement. 
The  press  has  reported  that  hijackers 
are  given  rough  treatment  and  that  at 
least  one  hijacker  was  put  into  solitary 
confinement  for  longer  than  2 weeks. 
Another  hijacker  was  reported  to  have 
spent  the  first  6 weeks  after  his  arrival 
there  in  a Cuban  jail.  The  news  media 
has  also  informed  the  public  that  two 
aircraft  hijackers,  who  were  returned  to 
the  United  States  by  Cuba  are  serving 
20  years’  sentence.  Unsuccessful  hijack- 
mgs  have  been  widely  publicized  as  well 
as  the  policy  recently  instituted  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  indict  hijackers 
who  can  be  identified  so  that  when  juris- 
diction over  the  person  is  obtained  he 
will  immediately  be  prosecuted. 

However,  the  permanent  solution  to 
the  aircraft  hijacking  problem  is  to  se- 
cure an  agreement  based  on  interna- 
tionally accepted  standards  that  hijack- 
ing is  a serious  crime  endangering  many 
lives  and  that  the  hijacker  shall  be  se- 
verely punished.  Hijacking  of  a com- 
mercial aircraft  is  an  offense  that  may 
involve  aircraft  of  any  country,  operat- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  is  likely 
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ta  the  NERVA  program — thanks  to  the 
very  kind  assistance  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith) — we  were  able  to 
adjust  programs  so  that  the  total  overall 
budget  did  not  exceed  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administraion.  So  in  mak- 
ing our  adjustments,  we  are  coming  up 
with  the  same  amount,  budgetarily,  els 
the  administration  has  requested.  Of 
course,  we  have  $250  million  less  than 
the  amount  provided  in  the  NASA  auth- 
orization bill  already  passed  by  the 
House. 

I have  no  doubt  that  should  the  Pres- 
ident determine  to  go  ahead  at  a more 
rapid  pace,  the  NERVA  program,  with 
the  addition  of  this  $13.5  million,  will  be 
directly  oriented  toward  accomplishing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Space  Task 
Group. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I appreciate 
that  additional  comment.  I think  my  col- 
league will  agree  with  me  that  our  ex- 
perience in  Nevada,  where  we  have  this 
capability,  was  that  every  time  there  was 
a lessening  of  activity,  we  lost  some 
highly  experienced  men.  I would  trust 
that  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  could 
prevent  that  in  the  future.  I am  delighted 
that  the  President's  task  force  put  em- 
phasis on  this  program,  as  well  as  other 
programs.  I wholeheartedly  support  the 
program  and  hope^tjgill  pass  intact. 

PLANNED  SENATE  HEARINGS  ON 
LAOS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
story  in  the  press  this  morning  says  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky plans  to  call  for  an  investigation 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee “to  determine  whether  American 
Armed  Forces  were  already  committed 
to  combat  in  Laos." 

Last  month,  when  the  able  Senator 
proposed  his  amendment  originally  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

We  have  been  at  war  in  Laos  for  years 
and  it  is  time  the  American  people  knew 
more  of  the  facts. 


As  with  our  hearings  on  other  coun- 
tries, representatives  of  U.S.  agencies 
active  in  Laos  will  be  brought  back  from 
that  country  to  testify  first  hand  on  the 
situation. 

In  this  manner,  the  subcommittee  will 
seek  to  put  on  the  record  as  much  detail 
as  possible  on  our  involvement  in  that 
country,  along  with  the  political -mili- 
tary agreements,  understandings  and 
commitments  that  have  formed  the 
policy  basis  for  that  involvement. 

A matter  as  serious  as  our  involvement 
in  Laos — or  any  country  for  that  mat- 
ter— should  not  be  explored  hastily  by 
the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  news  stories. 
What  is  needed  is  careful  preparation 
and  that  is  what  we  have  sought  to  do. 

Let  me  repeat  again.  In  discussing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky’s 
original  amendment  on  Laos  and  Thai- 
land last  month,  I stated  on  this  floor: 

We  have  been  In  war  in  Laos  for  years,  and 
it  is  time  the  American  people  know  more  of 
the  facts. 
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and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facfli- 
ties,  and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR  FOR  STAFF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE 
SCIENCES  ^ 


I hold  to  that  statement  today  and 
assure  both  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
that,  allowing  for  legitimate  national 
security  interests,  as  complete  a record 
as  possible  on  U.S.  involvement  in  Laos 
will  be  made  public  following  completion 
of  our  executive  sessions. 

For  too  long  we  have  permitted  our 
activities  abroad  to  be  carried  on  behind 
a cloak  of  secrecy— and  often  that 
secrecy  veils  such  activities  from  the 
people  in  this  country  and  their  elected 
officials — not  from  the  enemy. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  681)  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  staff  mem- 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  be  allowed  floor 
Pr^ilegSlduring  the  det>ate  on  this  bill. 

°FFICER'  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  for  sev- 
eral years  I have  continuously  studied 
the  resources  required  for  NASA  pro- 
grams I have  watched  requirements  for 
the  national  space  program  grow  as  we 
developed  our  capability  for  manned  and 
unmanned  space  flights.  I am  not  going 
, on  kbe  great  achievements 

of  NASA,  as  they  are  a matter  of  public 
record. 

\ also  observed  the  increasing 
maturity  of  the  space  program,  and  I 
have  participated  in  the  authorization 
recommendations  in  recent  years  which 
have  progressively  reduced  the  resources 
available  to  the  agency.  These  reduc- 

$5*3  biUion  in  ^cal  1964  to 
$3.7  billion,  which  is  before  the  Senate 
today,  a reduction  $1.6  billion,  or  30  per- 
cent, have  forced  NASA  to  continuously 
examine  its  many  programs  to  effect 
economies. 

It  is  clear  that  a very  large  portion  of 
the  NASA  budget  is  devoted  to  manned 
space  flight.  This  is  very  understandable. 
Manned  space  flight  is  a very  complex 
undertaking.  It  involves  huge  rockets, 
complex  space  craft,  superior  man- 
agement, technical  skills,  modern  facili- 
ties, and  brave  and  well-trained  person- 
nel. Nevertheless,  manned  space  flights 
have  been  reduced  from  an  allocation  of 
$3.2  bil  ion  in  fiscal  1966  to  a projected 
$1.9  billion  in  the  pending  measure  as 
amended. 


What  could  have  been  a plainer  state- 
ment? Therefore,  and  especially  in  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad,  which 
subcommittee  has  already  made  plans 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Senate, 
I do  not  understand  the  reason  for  this 
story. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
the  Senate  and  the  public  at  large,  which 
has  been  aroused  by  recent  press  stories 
about  fighting  in  Laos,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee in  question  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  that  country  to  begin  in  executive  ses- 
sion October  14.  These  sessions  are  part 
of  a series  of  hearings  which  were 
planned  last  month;  and  which  I an- 
nounced on  the  Senate  floor  as  long  ago 
as  August  13.  ' ' 

In  July,  two  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  Messrs,  Walter  Pincus,  chief 
consultant,  and  Roland  Paul,  counsel, 
spent  many  days  traveling  in  Laos 
gathering  information  on  the  U.S.  pro- 
grams and  personnel  in  that  country.  I 
personally  have  visited  that  country  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  years. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  681) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6508)  to  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  major  dis- 
asters, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
Pi'esident  pro  tempore. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 1970 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11271)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 


So  it  has  become  highly  necessary  to 
operate  with  reduced  funding. 

I am  not  going  to  recite  the  steps  by 
which  these  reduced  funding  programs 
have  been  worked  out,  Mr.  President,  but 
I do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our 
committee  has  been  fully  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  we  should  and  must  reduce 
the  program;  and  this  bill,  together 
with  the  request  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, clearly  shows  the  determina- 
tion to  reduce  budgets. 

Our  proposed  bill  covers  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  authorization  which  is 
requested  by  the  present  administration 
in  its  reduced  budget — namely,  $3.7  bil- 
lion plus,  though  there  are  some  minor 
differences. 

Mr.  President,  I am  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  distinguished 
friends  feel  as  though  there  should  be 
even  further  reductions,  and  that  those 
reductions  should  be  applied  to  the 
manned  space  program.  If  there  has  ever 
been  any  showing  of  interpidity  and  of 
constant  adherence  to  a fixed  commit- 
ment which  our  Nation  has  made,  and  to 
the  carrying  through  of  that  commit- 
ment until  success  has  been  attained,  it 
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has  been  shown  in  the  progress  jof  the 
manned  space  program.  . = 

Mr.  President,  I had  the  honor  to  go 
down  to  the  cape  at  the  tune  that  the  hrst 
manned  space  venture-~-the 
cury  shot — was  scheduled  to  go  Off,  and 
had  to  be  postponed.  I have  beep  there 
at  frequent  launchings  from  that  time 
until  now,  and  I had  the  honor  and  great 
privilege  of  being  present  when  the 
Apollo  11  blast-off  took  place.  i 

I have  seen  the  progress  that  has 
taken  place.  I have  seen  the  intrepid  way 
in  which  the  astronauts  have  devoted 
themselves  and  dedicated  their  lives  to 
this  program.  X know  that  nothing^  has 
happened  in  my  lifetime -and  I believe 
during  the  history  of  our  Nation—  which 
has  moved  our  Nation  quite  so  greatly  as 
the  success  of  the  Apollo  XI  flight,  which, 
of  course,  followed  those  which  hjad  gone 

beMr*e  President,  I think  we  are  Inclined 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  that ! terrible 
tragedy  at  the  time  of  the  testing  of  the 
Saturn  204  vehicle  made  many  people 
think  that  we  were  at  the  end  of  the 
trail,  and  that  we  could  not  possibly  ac- 
complish the  lunar  landing  by  1970. 
Many  thought  that  it  could  never  be 
accomplished.  I remember  the  feeling  of 
hopelessness  which  was  reflected  in  my 
own  mail  from  many  of  my  constituents 
in  areas  surrounding  Cape  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  more 
notable  accomplishment,  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  than  the  return  toprogress 
and  accomplishment  of  the  program, 
which  was  marked,  in  July  of  this  year, 
by  the  successful  Apollo  11  flight,  m 
which  our  three  dauntless  astronauts  ac- 
complished the  purpose  to  which  we  had 
committed  ourselves  almost  10  years  ago: 
to  launch  a flight  which  would  result  in 
a lunar  landing  in  this  decade. 

Mr.  President,  we  accomplished  our 
commitment.  We  accomplished  that 
flight;  and  now  there  are  some  who  pro- 
pose that,  instead  of  recognizing  the  fact 
that  we  have  several  dozen  Very  hue 
young  men  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  the  further  fulfillment  of  this  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  and  of  the  pilogram  in 
general,  we  reduce  still  further  the  man- 
ned space  program.  . A_ 

I want  to  make  it  perfectly  clqa£,  m the 
first  place,  that  this  program:  , as  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill,  reduces  in 
considerable  measure  that  program,  in 
several  ways.  The  principal  way  in  which 
it  is  reduced  is  by  the  reduction  of  the 
frequency  of  flights.  It  was  platmed  that 
the  Apollo  flights  would  continue,  after 
Apollo  11,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  a year. 
The  reduced  program — which  j is  the 
minimum  number  under  which  real  effi- 
ciency can  be  attained  and  preserved,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  NASA  administrators, 
who  have  certainly  shown  their  ability — 
contemplates  a minimum  of  thtee  a year, 
which  is  what  is  embraced  in  the!  pending 
bill.  I ) 

That  is  the  greatest  reduction  which 
those  who  are  most  knowledgeable  about 
this  subject  matter*  the  administrators 
of  the  program,  feel  can  be  accomplished, 
with  a continuation  of  the  present  very 
great  efficiency  on  the  part  of  some 
thousands  of  people  who  participate  in 
these  blast-offs  and  in  the  following  of 
the  flights. 


Mr.  President,  I have  been  a little  dis- 
turbed to  note  that  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  yesterday  showed 
this  feeling  which  exists  in  some  quar- 
ters, by  presenting  two  amendments,  one 
of  which  has  to  do  with  the  withholding 
of  $300  million  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  the  manned  space  program  for  the 
Apollo  flights,  under  the  following  words, 
which  I am  quoting  from  yesterday's 
Record.  That  part  of  the  amendment 
which  I think  makes  it  clear  what  was 
suggested  by  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire)  is  &s  follows.  He  proposed  a new 
seettop  7,  reading: 

Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(a)  (1),  {>300,000,000  which  has  been 
earmarked  for  operations  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sions shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
uPtll  the  Administrator,  In  consultation  with 
the  State  Department,  has  fuHy  explored  the 
possibilities  of  international  cooperation  and 
cpst-sharlng  in  space  exploration,  and  has 
reported  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  these 
efforts. 


That  is  the  meat  of  the  proposed 
ambhdment;  a reduction  dT  $300  million 
in  th$  manned  space  progfam  until  the 
State  department  can  explore  further— 
and  Ldrfl  knows  we  have  had  plenty 
of  explorations;  in  that  field  already — 
the  ability  of  our  Nation  to  negotiate  a 
shared  program  with  other  nations, 
which  would  toe  highly  desirable  if  it 
could  be  attained.  We  have  been,  of 
course,  seeking  in  various  ways  to  attain 
such  a program  heretofore,  by  which  our 
Nation  would  join  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  other  nations  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  lunar  exploration  program. 

Mr.  President,  I think  every  one  of 
us  would  say  that  would  be  wonderful 
if  it  could  be  accomplished.  But  to  hold 
up  the  program  and  to  Reduce  further 
the  frequency  of  the  Apollb  flights,  which 
have  already  been  reduce^  by  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  the  new  program  of  NASA 
under  that  bill  to  three  flights  a year, 
and  hold  it  up  indefinitely,  would,  1 
think,  be  a terrible  blow  to  the  program. 

I understar. d that  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin  will  probably  not 
offer  that  amendment,  and  I rejoice  that 
he  came  to  that  conclusion.  But  I would 
not  want  the  Record  to  be  silent  on  this 
matter.  To  hold  up  the  Apoflo  flights  dur- 
ing the  indefinite  period/ when  further 
efforts  could  be  made,  wife  the  troubled 
international  situation  which  exists  now, 
to  get  joint  backing  of  farther  lunar  ex- 
plorations by  a group  of  nations,  would 
simply  be  suicidal,  in  rfly  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee. 

I would  not  want  afiyone  to  think  that 
we  frown  upon  artf  effort  to  get  such 
international  cooperation,  but  we  try  to 
be  practical  aboiit  the  matter;  and  we 
know  that  tire  efforts  heretofore  made 
have  hot  succeeded,  and  have  no  reason 
to  think  they  will  succeed  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  we  know  full  well 

that  the  redaction  of  Apollo  flights  to 
three  a year,  under  the  present  budget 
and  under  the  pending  bill,  from  the  five 
a year  which  was  contemplated,  and  the 
consequent  r<iduction  of  personnel,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  know  best,  a 
definite  blow  at  the  safety  of  what  we 
are  attempting,  as  well  as  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  flights. 


Mr.  President,  what  is  it  that  we  have 
ahead?  Nine  Apollo  flights  are  sched- 
uled. Nine  Saturn  V’s  are  either  con- 
structed or  are  under  construction;  and 
the  funds  in  the  pending  bill  would 
permit  the  continued  construction.  Nine 
Saturn  1-B's  are  either  under  construc- 
tion or  are  fully  constructed;  and  the 
funds  in  the  pending  bill  would  continue 
that  program. 

It  Is  planned  to  accomplish  the  nine 
additional  Apollo  flights  because  the 
mere  fact  that  we  have  touched  down 
upon  one  spot  of  the  Moon  and  explored 
an  area  of  a few  yards  around  that  spot 
of  touchdown  is  by  no  means  an  indica- 
tion that  we  know  all  about  the  Moon 
that  man  would  like  to  know. 

It  would  be  just  as  if  Columbus,  having 
discovered  this  hemisphere,  had  gone 
back  and  reported  it  and  thus  satisfied 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  his  report  that 
the  Earth  was  round,  that  there  was  a 
new  hemisphere  over  here,  that  the  road 
west  was  not  a road  which  would  lead  to 
the  edge  of  the  Earth,  and  that  man  had 
not  made  further  exploration  or  been 
ambitious  enough  to  continue  for  200 
years  or  more  with  further  explorations 
to  discover  just  what  was  in  the  new 
hemisphere  that  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered. j 

I need  not  remind  the  Senate  that  al- 
though that  discovery  was  in  1492,  the 
first  English-speaking  settlement  was  in 
1607,  at  Jamestown,  a good  deal  more 
than  100  years  after  the  discovery  by 
Columbus,  and  that  the  next  such  set- 
tlement was  in  New  England  in  1620.  I 
do  not  need  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
the  consent  effort  of  the  English  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples  and  other  na- 
tions to  continue  the  exploration,  first, 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  and 
then  all  the  way  around  South  America 
to  explore  the  western  side  of  it.  There 
was  a continuous  group  of  explorations 
for  some  200  or  300  years. 

In  the  case  of  lunar  exploration,  the 
planned  operation  extends  only  through 
the  nine  flights  which  I have  mentioned, 
and  at  the  very  reduced  speed  provided 
for  under  the  pending  bill  and  under  the 
new  plans  of  NASA,  which  has  cut  its 
program  as  far  as  it  can  with  safety. 

Mr.  President,  the  Saturn  1-B’s  are,  of 
course,  for  use  in  the  Apollo  applications 
program.  Ordinarily  that  would  mean 
the  use  of  those  things  which  we  have 
learned  in  the  Apollo  program,  for  the 
further  informing  of  our  Nation  as  to 
what  are  the  qualities  of  our  own  en- 
vironment and  the  close-in  environment 
of  space  around  the  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
supports  those  two  efforts  and  expects 
them  to  continue,  although  at  the  re- 
duced rate  and  reduced  financing  per- 
mitted under  this  authorization.  I want 
it  to  be  very  clear  that  the  report  and 
the  bill  do  not  commit  the  Senate  or 
the  Nation  to  any  manned  exploration 
of  the  planets  at  their  great  distances. 
There  is  no  commitment  of  that  kind  in 
the  pending  bill. 

I believe  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  would  feel  it  untimely  even  to 
consider  what  our  commitment  will  be 
after  the  present  planned  program  is 
concluded. 
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tained — then  it  throws  light  upon  many 
of  the  sections  of  the  convention  which 
have  heen  criticized. 

There  is  no  question  that  so  long  as 
we  have  totalitarian  governments  who 
are  committed  to  the  destruction  of  their 
opposition  there  will  be  other  groups  who 
will  be  the  objects  of  political  and  gov- 
ernmental attack.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  an  effort  could  be 
made  to  check  that  problem,  which  is  a 
very  difficult  problem,  with  this  particu- 
lar convention  on  genocide,  but  since 
these  great  political  issues  get  into  the 
whole  field  of  political  agitation,  it  was 
thought  wise  to  limit  this  convention  to 
the  specific  subjects  of  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  groups.  Dean  Rusk, 
then  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  appearing  before  an  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  stated: 

It  Is  an  attempt  to  single  out  that  part 
of  it  which  has  been  most  vicious  in  the 
past,  and  which  is  fairly  readily  identifiable, 
and  try  to  get  on  with  that. 

This  convention  is  not  all-encompass- 
ing. The  suggestion  is  subtly  made  that 
race  riots  and  lynchings  may  thus  come 
under  Federal  power.  It  is  clear  from 
the  legislative  history  of  the  language  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  that  what  was 
meant  was  not  just  embarrassment  or 
hurt  feelings,  or  even  the  sense  of  out- 
rage that  comes  from  such  action  as 
racial  discrimination  or  segregation, 
however  horrible  those  may  b£.  What  was 
meant  was  permanent  impairment  of 
mental  and  physical  faculties  on  a mass 
scale  of  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  re- 
ligious groups.  , 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  big  picture 
of  what  this  convention  establishes,  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  fail  to  ratify  this 
treaty.  

GRANT  CONSOLIDATION  AND  PRO- 
GRAM INFORMATION  ACTS  OF 
1969 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  ap- 
proximately 420  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  provide  State  and 
local  governments  with  over  $20  billion 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  pressing 
social  and  economic  needs.  While  the 
assistance  furnished  through  these  pro- 
grams is  vital,  the  proliferation  of  such 
programs  has  itself  created  another  set 
of  problems  these  governments  musj; 
solve.  These  problems  are  basically  iden- 
tifying what  type  of  aid  is  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  cutting 
through  the  redtape  and  reams  of  paper- 
work required  to  obtain  the  Federal 
funds. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  which  I am  a mem- 
ber, has  been  considering  legislation 
which  would  facilitate  State  proce- 
dures for  acquiring  grants-in-aid  and 
strengthen  Federal  management  of  them. 
I air.  pleased  to  be  a cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  , 1fWjo 

The  Grant  Consolidation  Act  of  1969, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  , is  one  of  the  meas- 
ures under  consideration.  This  is  an  ad- 
ministration bill  resulting  from  President 
Nixon’s  recognition  of  the  need  to  re- 


vamp our  present  fragmented  adminis- 
tration of  closely  related  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  This  bill  would  Provide 
the  President  with  limited  authority  to 
consolidate  various  related  grant  pro- 
grams and  their  administration.  This 
consolidation  would  promote  Govern- 
ment  efficiency  and  coordination.  It  also 
would  untangle  the  numerous  procedures 
a locality  must  follow  in  applying  for 
and  receiving  a Federal  grant-in-aid. 

The  second  bill  I am  cosponsoring  is 
S.  60,  the  Program  Information  Act,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr  Boggs)  . This  measure  will  comple- 
ment the  efforts  the  administration  is 
now  making  to  catalog  the  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  bill  Prf>vid®s 
for  the  compilation  of  a catalog  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  the  qualification  re- 
quirements they  bear.  This  catalog  would 
be  systematically  revised  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  on  a regular  basis. 

Mr  President,  these  two  measures  axe 
vital  If  Federal  grants-in-ald  are  to  be 
effectively  administered  and  distributed 
to  the  localities  which  require  them.  I 
urge  the  Senate,  therefore,  to  give  them 
prompt  consider atl^^y  enactment. 


GREEK  ARMED  FORCES 
DISINTEGRATING  ? 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  en- 
titled “Greek  Armed  Forces  Disintegrat- 
ing?” published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  August  29.  The  author  of  the 
article,  Saville  R.  Davis,  believes  that  the 
army  is  divided  and  humiliated  and  that 
Greece  is  no  longer  a “valuable  military 
ally”  of  the  United  States. 

I continue  to  be  both  saddened  and 
concerned  at  the  situation  in  Greece.  The 
article  is  addressed  to  still  another  aspect 
of  the  situation  in  that  country  whose 
government,  it  seems  to  me,  can  no 
be  considered  an  ally  in  any  sense  of  the 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  . , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  29,  1969] 

Blow  to  NATO:  Greek  Armed  Forces 
Disintegratin  g ? 

(By  Saville  R.  Davis) 

Athens.— The  main  reason  for  American 
support  of  the  present  Greek  Government  has 
been  removed.  The  United  States  depended  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  to 
support  the  Western  mintary  position  here 
and  to  act  as  a bridge  to  the  Turkish  Army 
on  the  east  flank  of  the  NATO  defense  area 
The  Greek  Army  no  longer  exists  as  a stable, 
organized  force -in-being.  , 

This  is  conceded  by  friends  and  opponents 
of  the  “colonels’  government”  that  now  con- 
trols Greece.  , 

In  three  successive  waves  the  colonels  re- 
gime has  jailed,  placed  under  house  arrest, 
or  exiled  to  remote  villages  large  numbers  of 
the  nation’s  most- influential  military  leaders. 
Names  and  facts  are  listed  below. 

The  remainder  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  subjected  to  a systematic  campaign 
which,  the  regime  says,  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  government  against  a coup.  Critics  call 


it  a reign  of  organized  terror,  designed  to 
eliminate  opposition.  . Q , 

In  either  event,  the  Army  is  divided  and 
humiliated  and  its  effectiveness  as  an  in- 
strument of  the  Greek  nation  is  broken. 
Higher  officers  who  remain  are  not  allowed 
to  command.  Lower  officers  who  hold  power 
are  faced  with  a passive  resistance  they  can- 
not overcome. 

This  is  the  picture  gained  from  well-in- 
formed sources  both  tolerant  of  the  regime 
and  opposing  it.  If  this  picture  is  oversim- 
plified, the  main  argument  still  holds:  The 
battle  for  allegiance  of  the  armed  forces 
has  torn  and  dismembered  them. 

It  was  the  former  stability  of  the  Greek 
armed  forces  which  made  that  country  a 
valuable  military  ally  of  the  United  States. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  in  trying  to  purge 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  the 
Greek  regime  has  been  carrying  out  its  an- 
nounced policy  of  “saving  the  country  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

Most  of  the  arrested  military  leaders  had 
fought  directly  against  the  Communists 
when  they  attempted  to  seize  power  by  force 
in  1946-49.  They  were  the  bulwark  of  Greece 
against  Communist  subversion. 

One  of  them  said,  “Their  offense  against 
the  present  government  was  that  they  were 
broadly  nonpolitical,  but  pledged  to  the 
Western  institutions  of  freedom  that  were 
born  in  their  land,  and  they  detest  the  en- 
slavement of  a free  and  proud  people  by  the 
present  rule  of  dictatorship  and  martial  law. 

Some  of  them  supported  King  Constantine 
in  his  abortive  effort  to  overthrow  the  dic- 
tatorship. 

FACT  SHEET  ON  ARRESTS 

A fact  sheet  on  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  the  military  leaders  follows: 

In  later  February  of  last  year  the  first 
group  of  retired  officers  was  exiled.  In  July 
and  August,  when  the  government  was  cam- 
paigning for  a referendum  coming  in  Sep- 
tember, a second  major  group  of  officers  was 
arrested.  This  year,  after  celebrating  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  colonels’  coup  in 
April,  a third  group  was  taken. 

Methods:  arrests  were  normally  between 
two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Police 
cars  surrounded  the  residence?  and  in  some 
cases  searchlights  illuminated  the  houses. 

The  officers  were  removed  in  most  cases 
without  explanation  other  than  the  charge 
of  being  “dangerous  to  public  order  and  se- 
curity.” They  spent  different  amounts  of 
time  in  the  central  security  detention  cells, 
sometimes  under  primitive  conditions. 

Most  of  them  were  then  escorted  to  an 
Aegean  island,  in  some  cases  to  remote  moun- 
tain villages.  There  they  were  asked  to  report 
to  the  local  gendarmerie  at  specified  inter- 
vals. . 

Villagers  were  warned  by  the  gendarmerie 
not  to  approach  the  officers.  Adequate  medi- 
cal help  was  denied  in  at  least  two  cases  of 
serious  illness. 

Some  of  the  third  group  were  charged  with 
trying  to  alienate  officers  on  active  duty  from 
the  junta  and  were  brought  under  formal 
judiciary  inquiry  which  is  still  in  progress. 
Others  were  not  charged,  trials  not  sched- 
uled, and  in  most  cases  the  original  period  of 
detention  extended. 

IMPRISONED  WITH  CRIMINALS 

Some  of  the  officers  are  now  In  various 
prisons  together  with  common  criminals. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
relatives  or  their  lawyers. 

Army  officers  not  detained  or  arrested  and 
still  in  active  service  have  been  subjected  to 
surveillance  by  varied  and  intensive  methods. 
These  include  the  placing  of  informers  in  the 
lower  ranks  who  report  to  the  security  forces 
on  the  statements  and  activities  of  their  offi- 
cers. They  also  include  mall  censorship  and 

telephone  tapping.  . . 

The  result  is  said  to  be  extensive  and 
deep-lying  demoralization,  with  no  one  able 
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to  be  confident  of  who  would  support  or 
oppose  his  position  in  the  event  of  a show- 
i down. 

i ruling  group  Is  generally  described 

; as  a small  minority  of  men  within  the  Army 
i coming  largely  from  small  village  back- 
; grounds,  trained  In  intelligence  and  con- 
i spiratorial  methods,  and  much  tougher  in 
! r^eir  methods  of  seizing  and  holding  power 
j than  at  first  was  realized. 

As  the  months  passed  under  arbitrary  rule 
| and  martial  law,  these  methods  became 
I harder  rather  than  easing.  Because  the 
! colonels-  were  a small  minority  seeking  to 
j eliminate  the  old  leadership  of  th$  armed 
i forces  &nd  to  control  the  rest  by  a campaign 
i of  systematic  and  deliberate  “ terror  tac- 
i tlcs*.”  they  appear  to  have  alienated  large 
! sections  of  the  armed  farces  as  weill  as  to 
i have  controlled  others. 


tactics  defended  by  some  i i 

Friends  of  the  regime  argue  thajt  these 
; tactics  were  necessary  in  order  to  I compel 
i hostile  elements  in  the  a^med  forces  ito  obey 
; the  new  government.  Critic,  say  these  tac- 
! tlcs  are  tlle  prelude  to  the  final  des Ruction 
i of  freedom  in  Greece  and  that  the ! regime 
; does  not  dare  to  relax  its  use  of  terror! tactics. 

! Arguing  either  way,  it  appears  that  the 
I armed  forces  have  themselves  become  a bat- 
i tleground  in  the  struggle  for  power  aiid  that 
j ^ey  are  no  longer  the  stable  force  that  the 
i United  States  counted  upon. 

Following  is  an  incomplete  list  jaf  ar- 
rested or  exiled  officers.  The  wartime!  record 
and  experience  of  these  officers,  their  out- 
standing training  both  in  Greece  and  in  the 
United  States  and  their  anti-Comhmnist 
position  is  spread  on  the  public  record  j 
| First  group,  February  1967: 
j ®rlg-  Gen.  Dimitrios  2*afiropoulo$,  who 
had  been  second  in  command  of  an  Infantry 
(division,  who  escaped  In  the  Middle  East 
during  World  War  II  and  was  severely 
founded  in  action,  had"  commanded  the 
raiding  forces  and  been  assistant  military 
attache  in  London.  * 

j Brig.  Gen.  Andreas  HoercchelmanJ  com- 
manding general  of  the  20th  Armored  Divi- 
sion, who  escaped  from  Greece  durihg  the 
German  occupation,  fought  the  Communists 
in  1946-49,  served  in  NATO  headquarters, 
find  was  top  of  his  class  in  the  Greeli  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

I Col.  Demitrios  OpropoulOs.  also  top  of  his 
^lass,  served  In  the  Washington  NATO  staff, 
pad  an  excellent  combat  record,  and  was* 
promoted  for  bravery  on  the  battlefield. 

; Col.  Constantine  Tzanefis,  a highly  re- 
spected senior  artillery  officer  during  the 
combat  against  the  Communist  guerrillas 
ifyho  became  commanding  officer  of  divisional 
artillery. 

; Co1-  Nicholas  Zervoyannis,  commanding 
Officer  of  parachute  school  and  the  (Greek 
officer  with  the  largest  number  of  I para- 
chute jumps,  who  escaped  in  the  griddle 
East  during  the  German  occupation,  and 
fought  against  the  Communists.  Also!  havy 
commander  Vardis  Vardinoyannis.  i 

SECOND  GROUP  IN  JUT, Y j : 

Second  group,  July-August,  1968:  j i 

Lt.  Gen.  Antonakos,  Air  Force  chief  of  staff 
Who  escaped  in  the  Middle  East  duriiiithe 
German  occupation,  a fierce  anti-Cominu- 
hist.  Lt.  Gen.  K.  Kolias,  commanding  general 
of  the  First  Field  Army  and  commanding 
officer  of  the  raiding  forces,  who  fbught 
against  the  Communists. 

| Lt.  Gen,  George  Peridis,  aft.  Leavenworth 
graduate  who  was  twice  promoted  in  the 
battlefield  for  bravery,  Was  commanding 
general  of  the  3rd  Army  Corps,  participated 
irt  the  non-Communist  guerrilla  unitsTdur- 
lhg  the  German  occupation^  and  fought  the 
Communists  in  1946-49.  (General  Peridis 
became  seriously  ill  in  exile,  was  hospitalized 
1 4 Athens  under  guard,  hia  hospitalization 
was  discontinued  before  the  conclusion  of 


treatment,  and  he  was  sent  Into  exile  In 
May  off  this  year.) 

JEtear  Admiral  Spanidls,  representative  of 
Greece  at  the  SiSAPE  NATO  headquarters 
a submarine  commander  In  World  War  n 
who  escaped  in  the  Middle  Fast  during  the 
German  occupation.  ^ 

Brig.  Gen,  George  Koumanakos,  a Ft. 
Leavenworth  graduate.  (The  oases  of  these 
last  two  officers  were  recently  detailed  in  the 
American  press  in  the  Evans-Novak  column.) 

Gen.  Kon.  Koniotakis,  who  also  represented 
Greece  at  the  SHAPE  NATO  headquarters  and 
had  escaped  in  the  Middle  East  under  the 
German  occupation. 

exiles  announced 

Col.  Periklis  Papathanaslou,  a raiding 
forces  combat  officer  who  also  escaped  in  the 
Middle  East.  Maj.  John  Demestichas,  a field 
Army  staff  officei  who  fought  against  the 
Communists.  Air  Force  Col.  Tsasakos  who 
served  with  NATO,  Navy  Capt.  Konofaos,  who 
^i?2^?erve<i  vvith  NATO  and  escaped  in  the 
Middle  East  during  World  War  II.  Brig.  Gen. 
Ch.  Tsepapadakis,  who  was  an  instructor  at 
IlatiorLal  War  College  and  fought  against 
the  Communists.  Maj.  Bpissias,  a brilliant 
young  combat  officer  and  an  instructor  at  the 
Army  War  College 

Third  group  May  1969:  An  official  an- 
nouncement which  listed  only  10  of  the  fol- 
lowing said  they  w^re  to  be  exiled  for  “activi- 
ties directed  against  public  orders”  Two 
weeks  later  the  junta  said  that  a judicial  in- 
quiry was  under  way  to  determine  responsi- 
bility for  a movement  against  the  regime. 

Vice  Admiral  Avgeris,  Navy  chief  of  staff 
and  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff,  Lt. 
Gen.  John  Genimatas,  commandant  of  the 
Army  War  College,  director  ocf  a special  group 
which  developed  the  new  organization  of  the 
modern  Greek  Army,  Army  corps  commander, 
Army  chief  of  staf;  who  fought  in  Korea  as 
well  as  against  the  Communists. 

Lt,  Gen.  George  T^slohlis,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  an  infantry  division  which  had  fought 
against  the  Communists.  Vice  Admiral 

Nav^  chief  staff  who  served 
in  NATO  who  escaped  In  the  Middle  East  and 
is  one  of  the  most  talented  and  respected 
senior  naval  officers  in  Greece. 

Maj.  Gen.  Vardoulakis,  an  officer  with  a 
brilliant  war  record,  commander  of  an  infan- 
try division,  participated  during  World  War 
II  m special  wartime  raiding  forces  missions 
from  the  Middle  East  against  the  Germans  in 
the  mainland  of  Greece  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean  and  fought  against  the  Commu- 
nists . 

Brig.  Gen.  Const.  Papageorgpou,  command- 
ing general  of  the  military  district  of  Athens 
who  fought  both  the  Germans  and  Commu- 
nists. Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Demestichas,  chief 
of  staff  of  an  Army  corps  who  had  fought 
the  Communists. 

Lt,  Gen.  Christos  Papadatos,  commanding 
officer  of  the  military  academy  and  com- 
manding general  of  the  Athens  region.  Brig 
Gen.  Dem.  Papadopoulos,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Athens  region,  second  in  command  of  an 
infantry  division. 

RECORDS  FULL  OF  HONORS 

Navy  Capt.  Georg:.  Psalidas,  who  escaped 
in  the  Middle  East.  Brig.  Gen.  P,  Panourias, 
commanding  general  of  an  armored  division 
and  Ft  Leavenworth  graduate,  who  escaped 
in  the  Middle  East,  fought  the  Communists, 
and  was  wounded  in  action. 

Colonel  Kalamakis,  chief  of  staff  of  an 
Army  corps  who  served  with  NATO  head- 
quarters, fought  in  Korea  and  against  the 
Communists.  Colonel  Kalamakis  was  deco- 
rated by  the  United  States  as  a member  of 
the  7th  Cavalry  in  combat  action  against 
the  North  Korean  arid  Chinese  Communists. 
Brig.  Gen.  B&lkos,  a Ft.  Leavenworth  grad- 
uate, Instructor  at  'he  War  College,  and  a 
distinguished  senior  staff  officer. 

Col.  Perivoliotis,  regimental  commander 
who  fought  the  Communists.  Brig.  Gen 
Bouras  Anast,  who  served  as  assistant  com- 
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m&nder  of  an  infantry  division  and  with 
the  Washington  NATO  mission,  escaped  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  fought  the  Communists. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Souravlas,  who  had  escaped 
In  the  Middle  East  and  been  a raiding  forces 
combat  officer.  Lt.  Col.  Drosoy  annis , who  was 
also  a raiding  forces  combat  officer  and 
fought  the  Communists. 

Col.  George  Tavernarkia,  a regimental  com- 
mander who  fought  the  Communists.  Finally, 
the  following  combat  officers  who  fought 
against  the  Communists:  Air  Force  Colonels 
Diakoumakos,  Pierakos,  and  Papageorgiou, 
three  distinguished  Air  Force  commanders 
and  staff  officers,  who  escaped  as  young 
pilots  in  the  Middle  East  during  the  German 
occupation. 

MORE  ARRESTED  SINCE  MAY 


Army  Col.  Pipanikolaou,  Lt.  Colonels 
Chrisostalis,  Bouras  Anast,  Vlachos  Somara- 
kakis,  and  Zajharopoulos.  Majors  Zervas 
Maragakis,  Moros,  Yanhopoulos,  and  Mou- 
stakzis.  Captains  Mathioudakis,  Grivas 
Zarkadas  Alex.  In  addtion  Maj.  B.  Koqrkafas’ 
an  outstanding  raiding  forces  officer,  arrested 
in  May  1969,  is  feared  missing  since  the  time 
of  his  arrest. 

Since  May,  1969,  among  those  arrested  are 
Colonels  Bloutsos,  Miteovoleas,  Tzanetis, 
Maj.  Gen.  Em.  Kehagias,  m infantry  division 
commander,  and  Lt.  Gem  Sof.  Tzanetis. 

Gen.  Tzanetis  was  arrested  while  vacation- 
ing in  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  He  escaped  from 
Greece  during  the  German  occupation,  he 
commanded  an  infantry  unit  In  Italy  in 
World  War  II,  he  was  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  War  College,  he  was  vice  chief  of 
the  National  Defense  General  staff. 

There  are  at  least  four  young  officers  on 
active  duty  who  during  1968  have  been  ar- 
rested in  their  units,  court  martialed,  and 
are  now  serving  sentences  in  various  pris- 
ons. These  are  Lt.  Charalamboulos  (serving 
a 10-year  sentence  in  the  Koridalos  Prison) 
Captain  Zervopoulos  (15  years  in  Egina  Pris- 
on), Maj.  Agelos  Pnevm&frikos  (10  years  in 
Korfu)  and  his  brother  Capt.  Konst. 
Spnevmatikos  (4  years  in  Kopidalos) . There 
is  positive  evidence  that  these  officers  were 
subjected  to  severe  tortures  during  the  time 
of  the  investigations. 

There  are  some  hundreds  of  other  distin- 
guished officers  of  all  ranks,  who  have  been 
retired  and  removed  from  any  position  where 
their  talents  and  their  devotion  to  the  mis- 
sion of  a modern  soldier- officer  in  a free 
society,  could  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of 
Greece  and  NATO. 

Many  of  the  United  States -trained  officers 
have  been  purged,  arrested,  or  exiled  The 
purge  continues. 

The  Greek  press  gave  names  of  about  300 
officers  in  January  and  February,  1969,  and 
463  in  July,  1969,  Who  were  promoted  A 
large  investment  of  the  Greek  people  and 
of  the  United  States  is  lost.  War  experience, 
professional  training,  and  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  the  free  world  could  eventually 
vanish.  J 

, ^error  tactics”  are  being  witnessed 

by  the  population  with  apprehension  and 
anxiety.  Friends  and  opponents  of  the  dic- 
tatorship are  disturbed  to  see  the  prestige 
of  the  Army  questioned  by  the  people. 

In  talking  with  many  people,  one  quickly 
realizes  that  the  uniform  of  the  Greek  of- 
ficer, once  a symbol  of  pride,  has  become  a 
source  of  embarrassment  and  even  an  object 
of  scorn.  J 

This  is  a disturbing  fact  to  all  concerned 
since  in  today’s  world,  tanks,  ships,  planes, 
and  men  in  uniform  are  knbwn  to  be  worth- 
less if  not  supported  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple This  popular  support  is  lacking  today 

•ill  ^jr60C6, 

Combined  with  this  is  a very  rapidly  grow- 
ing “anti-Americanism”  which  stems  from 
the  conviction  of  most  people,  in  Greece  that 
the  dictatorship  exists  in  power  only  because 
of  American  toleration  and  support. 
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qc  goo  or  40,500,  because  you  oan  apparently 
add.  It  up  almost  any  way  you  like;  J^elac* 
of  the  matter  Is  tfcat  the  removal  of  a total 
of  60,000 -plus  troops  from  the  war  by  mid- 
December  is,  as  the  President  said,  ‘ a signi- 
ficant step.”  The  only  question  about  it  to 
whether  Hanoi  will  see  it  that  way,  whether 
the  President’s  conclusion  that  the  time  for 
meaningful  negotiations  has  therefore  ar- 
rived”  will  be  accepted  by  the  North 

Naturally,  the  hope  here  is  that it  will  hj 
It  would  simplify  everything  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  s 
successors  would  read  into  the  performance 
of  the  administration  in  recent  weeks  a 
capacity  to  play  it  either  way,  hard  or  soft, 
Iona-  or  short,  without  regard  to  domestic 
pressures.  That,  clearly,  is  the  impression 
that  the  President  has  been  seeking  to  convey 
by  delaying  the  decision  for  a month;  by 
putting  it  about  that  it  could  well  have  taken 
weeks  instead  of  days  for  the  President  to  do 
or  say  something  about  the  war  after  his 
return  from  the  White  House  West  in  San 
Clemente;  by  holding  a high-powered  policy 
review;  and  by  deciding  in  the  end  on  a with- 
drawal figure  that  is  modest  and  Just  a cut 
or  two  below  what  some  had  been  predicting. 

It  is  a tough  and  narrow  line  to  walk,  this 
business  of  trying  to  mollify  opinion  at  home 
while  seeking  to  play  it  very  cool  vls-a-vis  the 
North  Vietnamese.  The  President  is  obviously 
walking  it  with  great  care,  and  so  far  with 
considerable  success.  He  has  managed  to 
move  in  a direction  and  at  a pace  which  have 
so  far  proved  acceptable  to  the  war  critics  at 
home,  even  if  it  has  not  yet  convinced  Hanoi 
that  it  is  now  time  to  negotiate. 

So  this  is  probably  a good  time  for  waiting 
and  seeing,  for  not  quibbling  about  the  num- 
bers, for  not  pushing  too  hard  or  too  fast, 
because  only  time  will  tell  whether  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  read  into  the  latest  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawal  the  same  signi- 
ficance that  the  President  sees.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  war  strategists  in  Hanoi  will 
put  25,000  and  35,000  together,  and  do  their 
own  projections,  and  conclude  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  wait.  If  that  happens— and 
history  suggests  that  it  could  well  happen 
because  it  is  difficult,  as  the  President  noted 
yesterday,  "to  communicate  across  the  gulf 
of  five  years  of  war” — then  it  will  be  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  face  up  to  the  really 
hard  questions  about  South  Vietnam’s  capa- 
bility to  take  on  a heavier  share  of  the  burden 
of  fighting  the  war.  It  will  be  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  ask  whether  our  concept  of  a 
reasonable  settlement  is  realistic,  whether 
there  isn’t  more  that  we  could  do  in  the  way 
of  refining  our  bargaining  position.  Because 
one  thing  seems  inescapable:  only  the  pace 
of  American  withdrawal  is  any  longer  in 
serious  question;  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  headed  has  been  fixed  by  yesterday's  sec- 
ond and  somewhat  longer  step  towards 
American  disinvolvement  and  it  is  the  right 
direction.  ^ yj  ^ 

SENATOR  GOODELL’S  REPORT  ON 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell)  recently  returned  from  an  in- 
tensive 9 -day  visit  to  the  Middle  East. 
He  had  long  talks  with  Israel’s  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Meir,  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban,  military  and  governmental 
leaders,  and — most  interestingly — with 
prominent  members  of  Arab  communi- 
ties. His  extensive  and  authoritative  re- 
port on  this  visit  is  important  reading 
for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
the  conditions  of  tension  and  danger  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Senator  Goodell’s 
conclusions  about  the  prospects  for 
peace,  and  his  recommendations  con- 


cerning the  peace  talks,  command  care- 
ful attention.  . , , , . 

Senator  Goodell  emphasizes  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Mideast  con- 
flict; the  long  standing  effort  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  gain  a paramount  position 
for  itself  and  its  communistic  ideology 
in  the  Mediterranean  area;  and  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  Mideast;  and 
he  adds  a major  dimension  to  the  con- 
tinuing conflict. 

Senator  Goodell  says; 

Until  that  Arab  objective  (to  destroy 
Israel)  changes,  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
oan  only  be  preserved  through  a balance  of 
power,  both  actual  and  apparent,  that  favors 
Israel.  That  is  the  Balance  of  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East  under  present  conditions. 


This  means  at  a minimum,  as  my  col- 
league states,  the  completion  of  the  ship- 
ment of  the  50  Phantom  jets,  10  of  which 
have  already  been  delivered,  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Goodell’s  complete 
report,  along  with  a press  release  which 
provides  a good  summary  and  introduc- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
urge  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Mid- 
east situation  to  read  this  noteworthy 
report: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Goodell  Report  on  the  Middle  East 
The  following  is  New  York  Senator  Charles 
E.  Goodell’s  report  on  his  nine  day  journey 
to  the  Middle-East.  It  was  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Dankwart  Rustow,  profes- 
sor of  International  Social  Forces  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Dr.  Rustow  accompanied  the 
Senator  on  his  trip  to  Israel. 

The  report  is  in  two  sections.  The  first,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  press  is  a summary  state- 
ment, while  the  second  is  the  full  text. 

“As  far  as  sheer  value  of  territory,  there  is 
no  more  strategically  important  area  in  the 
world  than  the  Middle  East.”  Dunght  D. 
Eisenhower. 

This  report  is  based  on  an  Intensive  nine- 
day  stay  in  Israel  during  which  I had  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  the  country’s  top  leadership, 
including  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  and 
Foreign.  Minister  Abba  Eban,  ranking  mili- 
tary figures,  government  officials,  intellec- 
tuals and  other  persons  in  private  life.  I vis- 
ited kibbutzim,  universities,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, youth  centers,  and  agricultural  stations, 

I also  inspected  at  first-hand  some  of  the 
trouble  spots  along  Israel’s  old  and  new  bor- 
ders and  had  occasion  to  confer  at  some 
length  with  prominent  members  of  the  Arab 
communities  in  Israel — both  those  Arabs  who 
since  1949  have  been  full  citizens  of  Israel 
and  those  in  the  territories  oocuped  by  Israel 
since  1967. 

I am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a basic  reassessment  of  our  Middle  East  pol- 
icy with  reference  to  the  big  power  talks  on 
the  Middle  East  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  preserving  a Balance  of  Peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  I therefore  submit  the  fal- 
lowing recommendations,  with  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  for  each. 

1.  The  United  States  should  break  off  the 
four-power  and  the  formal  two-power  talks 
on  the  Middle  East  which  have  been  taking 
place  intermittently  over  the  past  seven 
months. 

The  big  power  talks  on  the  Middle  Eiast 
were  undertaken  at  the  urging  of  President 
DeGaulle  of  France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  those  talks  we  have  conveyed  unmistak- 
ably to  the  Soviet  Union  the  grave  conse- 
quences, in  terms  of  confrontation  of  our 
two  nations,  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  in- 


tervene directly  with  its  own  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  Middle  East.  That  has  been 
accomplished  and  oan  be  reaffirmed  con- 
tinuously through  normal  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, or  if  necessary  on  the  hot  line. 

The  United  States  has  conveyed  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  big  power  talks  our  grave 
concern  over  the  unilateral  arms  escalation 
undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  talks  have  had  no  appar- 
ent effect,  whatsoever,  on  Russian  arms  sup- 
plies to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  Arab  na- 
tions. We  can  and  should  continue  to  strive 
for  an  arms  control  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  Middle  East  through  nor- 
mal diplomatic  channels. 

It  was  hoped  that  through  the  big  power 
talks  the  Arab  and  Israeli  leaders  could  be 
brought  to  the  conference  table  for  direct 
negotiations.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  per- 
suade the  Arab  leadership  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  Israel.  On  the  contrary,  continu- 
ation of  the  formal  big  power  talks  merely 
encourages  the  Arab  world  in  the  belief  that 
somehow  the  big  powers  will  intervene  and 
impose  a settlement  without  direct  negotia- 
tion by  the  parties  concerned.  Although  the 
United  States  has  firmly  stood  by  the  posi- 
tion that  there  must  be  direct  negotiations 
unconditionally  between  the  Arab  leader- 
ship and  Israel,  further  continuation  of  the 
talks  strengthens  the  false  hope  that  the 
present  United  States  position  may  be  nego- 
tiable and  that  we  might  be  persuaded  to 
try  to  impose  preconditions  on  Israel. 

In  breaking  off  the  formal  big  power  talks 
on  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  should 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  assist 
in  bringing  Arab  and  Israeli  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  While  we  have  sincerely  pursued 
the  potential  of  big  power  talks  for  the  past 
seven  months,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
pouring  arms  into  the  hands  of  Arab  leaders 
committed  to  destroy  Israel. 

2.  In  response  to  the  unilateral  arms  es- 
calation of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  should  accelerate  delivery  to  Israel  of 
the  100  Skyhawks  and  the  50  Phantom  jets 
to  which  we  are  now  committed.  In  addi- 
tion, we  should  now  pledge  to  Israel  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a binding  Middle  East  arms 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  shall 
deliver,  by  1971  or  1972, TOO  more  Skyhawks 
and  25  to  50  more  Phantom  jets. 

We  live  in  a world  of  hard  choices.  While 
the  United  States  desires  arms  control  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  must  realistically  recognize 
when  arms  control  Is  unattainable  by  agree- 
ment. There  are  situations  in  which  the  giv- 
ing of  arms  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  a 
peace  and  hopefully  to  induce  future  arms 
control  by  showing  the  other  side  that  it 
cannot  obtain  its  objectives  through  arms. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  replenished  Arab 
planes  and  other  weaponry  destroyed  in  the 
1967  war  to  the  point  where  Nasser  has  a 
greater  numerical  superiority  today  than  he 
did  at  the  start  of  the  1967  war.  The  Arab 
superiority  in  aircraft  before  the  war  was 
about  three  to  one.  It  is  now  about  five  to 
one.  The  replacement  aircraft  is  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  including  MIG  19’s  and  MIG 
21’s.  In  spite  of  the  numerical  superiority  of 
Arab  weaponry,  the  superior  training  and 
skill  of  Israeli  military  personnel  preserves 
for  Israel  today  the  preponderance  of  mili- 
tary power  inthe  Middle  East. 

Given  Nasser's  avowed  objective  to  destroy 
Israel  by  war,  it  is  obvious  that  Nasser  wants 
a war  as  soon  as  he  can  win  it — or  thinks 
he  can  win  it.  Until  that  Arab  objective 
changes,  peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  only 
be  preserved  through  a balance  of  power, 
both  actual  and  apparent,  that  favors  Israel. 
That  is  the  Balance  of  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East  under  present  conditions.  While  the 
United  States  strives  for  negotiations  that 
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will  produce  a real  peace,  we  must  provide 
the  arms  to  Israel  to  match  Soviet  military 
transfusions  to  Nasser,  thereby  preserving 
the  Balance  of  Peace, 

3.  The  United  States  should  provide  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  in  the  form  of  giants  and 
long-term  loans. 

Up  to  now,  Israel  has  been  allowed  to 
j purchase  arms  from  other  nations  and  pay 
for  them  in  hard  cash.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
given  Egypt  and  Syria  vast  amounts  of  mili- 
tary aid  in  the  form  of  grants  or  liberal  long- 
j term  loans. 

Israel  today  spends  20%  of  Its  (gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense.  It  is  facing  an 
! imminent  balance  of  payments  ] problem. 
Without  doubt,  Israel  will  continue  to  sacri- 
fice as  necessary  for  survival,  but  it  is  not 
i fair  for  us  to  allow  Israel  bo  carry  this  bur- 
; den  alone. 

The  Soviet  Union  for  many  years  has  been 
1 striving  to  penetrate  into  the  Middle  East. 
Immediately  after  World  War  H it  was 
turned  back  in  Turkey  and  Iran.  In  the  past 
three  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  success- 
fully accomplished  an  end  run  around 
Turkey  and  Iran  by  exploiting  the  frus- 
tration of  Arabs  and  the  demagoguery  of 
militant  Arab  leadership.  Tiny  Israel  has 
stood  alone  against  this  gargantuan  threat. 
It  has  done  so  at  great  cost  and  great  sacri- 
fice. While  doing  so,  Israel  has  found  the 
Western  world  continually  reluctant  even  to 
sell  necessary  arms  to  Israel.  Without  Israel, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France 
would  almost  certainly  have  to  face  the  Rus- 
sian threat  in  the  Middle  East  themselves. 
How  long  will  We  require  Israel  alone  to  hold 
the  shield  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  entire 
free  world? 

The  recommendations  I am  making  are 
presented  in  an  effort  to  move  the  Middle 
East  into  a realistic  power  context  that  will 
produce  a productive  peace  to  benefit  Arab 
and  Jew  alike.  Many  Arabs  cynically  observe 
that  any  U.S.  politician,  epsecially  ojne  from 
New  York  State,  will  ignore  Arab  claims  and 
embrace  totally  the  claims  of  Israel.  When 
. I was  in  Israel,  I intensively  sought  cjut  Arab 
spokesmen  in  an  effort  to  understand  their 
| problems  and  their  concerns.  Moslevjs,  Jews, 

| and  Christians  all  have  deep  roots,  in  the 
! Middle  East.  The  Arabs  are  a proud  people 
j with  a rich  cultural  and  religious  Heritage. 
| Once  unified  by  the  doctrine  of  their  great 
1 prophet  Mohammed  some  1200  years  ago, 
they  spread  their  faith  within  a century  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  world.  But  in  politics 
and  in  economics,  the  Arabs  have  been  beset 
j by  an  almost  incessant  series  of  misfortunes 
for  the  last  one  thousand  years,  including 
invasions  by  Mongols,  by  Europeans  and  by 
the  Turks,  who  ruled  over  them  for  400  years. 
The  Middle  East  has  been  a pawn  of  the  im- 
perialist expansion  and  power  conflicts  of 
19th  Century  Europe  and  colonialist'  domi- 
nation in  the  20th  Century. 

I The  Arabs  have  legitimate  claims  in  the 
jMiddle  East,  and  so  do  the  Jews.  These  claims 
Can  only  be  worked  out,  with  justice^  when 
Arab  leaders  and  Jewish  leaders  face  each 
other  with  mutual  respect  and  a willingness 
to  compromise.  I found  that  respect  toward 
Arabs  and  that  willingness  to  compromise  in 
every  Israeli  leader  to  whom  I talked.  There 
friust  be  compensation  for  Palestine  refugees. 
That  burden  for  the  world  is  not  insoluable, 
onsidering  the  much  larger  number  of 
efugees  that  were  assisted  throughout  the 
ijvorld  after  World  War  II. 

| It  is  sad  to  note  that  very  episode  in  the 
Middle  East,  however  innocent,  is  usied  by. 
president  Nasser  and  the  El  Fatah  to  further 
inflame  the  passions  of  hatred  and  bitterness. 
The  fire  at  the  El  Aqsa  mosque  is  a prime 
example.  I was  in  Old  Jersusalem  the  morning 
of  the  El  Aqsa  fire  and  I say  the  reaction  of 
Arab  and  Jew  alike.  The  Jewish  people  have 
ai  great  reverence  for  holy  places  of  every 
religion.  They  shared  the  sorrow  of  their  Arab 
brothers  at  the  desecration  of  the  mosque. 


They  responded  quickly  and  with  miraculous 
efficiency  in  apprehending  the  accused  perpe- 
trator. Having  witnessed  this,  I was  shocked 
by  the  extreme  and  irresponsible  reaction  of 
President  Nasser  and  King  Faisal.  These  im- 
patient leaders  committed  oral  arson  by  pas- 
sionately distorting  this  tragedy  to  inflame 
and  mislead  their  own  people. 

The  question  must  be  asked,  how  long  the 
Arabs  of  the  Middle  East  will  let  the  False 
Prophet  Nasser  lead  them  down  the  path  of 
hatred  and  demagoguery?  Yes,  the  Arabs  have 
a legitimate  cause  and  legitimate  grievances. 
That  is  acknowledged,  first,  and  foremost,  by 
the  leadership  of  Israel.  The  Jewish  cause 
and  the  Jewish  grievances  are  acknowledged 
and  understood  by  many  responsible  Arab 
leaders — in  Jord  an,  on  the  West  Bank,  and  in 
Israel. 

Israel  is  demonstrating,  for  Arab  and  Jew 
alike,  the  potential  for  development  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  miraculous  demonstration 
must  be  carried  forward  because  here,  truly, 
is  the  long  term  hope  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  When  rational  Arab  leadership  comes 
to  the  fore  and  pursues  its  rightful  objec- 
tions in  comity  with  Israel,  all  parties  can 
prosper.  Under  the  present  circumstances  of 
terrorism  and  ret  aliation,  one  can  only  shake 
his  head  in  disbelief  and  ask:  How  long  will 
such  irrationality  prevail? 

Nine  Days  in  August — A Report  on  the 
Middle  East 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  l>ased  on  an  intensive  nine- 
day  stay  in  Israel  during  which  I had  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  the  country's  top  leader- 
ship, including  iMme  Minister  Golda  Meir 
and  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban,  ranking 
military  figures,  government  officials,  intel- 
lectuals and  other  persons  in  private  life.  I 
visited  kibbutzim,  universities,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, youth  centers,  and  agricultural  sta- 
tions. I also  inspected  at  first-hand  some  of 
the  trouble  spots  along  Israel's  old  and  new 
borders  and  had  occasion  to  confer  at  some 
length  with  prominent  members  of  the  Arab 
communities  in  Israel — both  those  Arabs 
who  since  1949  liave  been  full  citizens  of 
Israel  and  those  in.  the  territories  occupied  by 
Israel  since  1967. 

The  most  dramatic  impact  on  a person 
visiting  Israel  today  Is  that  Israel  is  not  erod- 
ing or  collapsing,  despite  the  hopes  of  her 
Arab  antagonists  find  the  fears  of  some  out- 
side observers.  On  the  contrary,  her  progress 
and  prosperity  continue  at  an  astounding 
pace.  Israel  is  a vibrant  and  vigorous  young 
nation,  able  as  long  as  necessary  to  face  the 
tremendous  risks  and  to  shoulder  the  tre- 
mendous burdens  that  the  current  situation 
implies. 

My  contacts  and  my  first  hand  observa- 
tions of  the  Middle  Eastern  situation  have 
convinced  me  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a basic  reassessment  of  our  Middle  East 
policy  in  two  regards — first  with  regard  to 
the  Big  Power  ta.ks  that  have  continued 
intermittently  since  the  beginning  of  this 
Administration,  and  second  with  regard  to 
the  amounts  and  the  conditions  of  our  as- 
sistance to  Israel.  I jdiall  make  specific  recom- 
mendations on  each  of  these  two  points  in 
the  course  of  this  report. 

n.  DESCRIPTION  OF  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Israel  is  a small  country  at  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  Middle  East,  Itself  a focal  region 
that  connects  the  three  continents  of  the 
old  world  and  branches  of  two  of  the  world's 
oceans.  In  the  words  of  General  Eisenhower, 
“As  far  as  sheer  value  of  territory  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  more  strategically  im- 
portant area  in  the  world  than  the  Middle 
East."  To  the  United  States  the  region  Is 
important  because  il;  supplies  about  % of  the 
free  world’s  petroleum,  because  it  is  a major 
hub  of  world  comm  .unications  by  land,  sea 
and  air,  and  because  it  is  on  the  Southern 
flank  of  NATO.  It  also  is  important  because 


of  our  friendship  otf  long  standing  with  na- 
tions such  as  Turkey,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  above  all  with  Israel. 

Israel,  like  the  United  States,  is  a country 
of  immigration,  of  pioneering,  of  pragmatism 
and  technology,  of  unity  and  diversity,  of 
roots  in  the  past  and  of  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. Israel  is  a country  of  democracy,  of  free 
expression,  and  of  political  stability — • 
achievements  almost  unheard  of  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  In  short,  Israel  is  important  to 
the  United  States  as  a part  of  the  Middle 
East,  but  also  and  above  all  for  its  own  sake. 

The  Middle  East  is  also  important  to  us  for 
what  it  means  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
context  of  the  Communist  bid  for  world 
power  it  is  remarkable  that  Russia’s  Middle 
Eastern  frontier  from  Turkey  to  Afghanistan 
is  the  only  major  direction  in  which  direct 
Communist  control  today  remains  confined 
within  the  old  borders  of  the  pre-1917  Czar- 
ist  empire.  Significantly,  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  since  the  195 0's,  has  been  the 
prime  target  for  Soviet  attempts  at  expand- 
ing Communist  control  and  influence  in- 
directly. The  Soviets  have  in  recent  years 
vastly  increased  their  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
naval  buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  one  of 
their  prime  long-range  policy  targets.  Not 
only  would  Soviet  control  of  the  Middle  East 
make  it  possible  for  the  Russians  to  disrupt 
the  free  world’s  communications  at  a most 
crucial  link,  but  it  also  would  enable  them 
to  tamper  with  the  free  world’s  oil  supplies 
and  to  outflank  NATO  from  the  South. 

A.  Soviets  in  the  Middle  East 

Russian  Interest  in  the  Middle  East  thus 
is  of  long  standing,  and  we  are  witnessing 
now  only  the  latest  of  several  phases  of  Rus- 
sian activist  involvement  in  the  area.  For 
example,  in  the  situation  Immediately  after 
the  Second  World  War,  the  Russians  made 
territorial  demands  on  Turkey,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  naval  installations 
along  the  Turkish  straits,  and  sougth  a part 
in  administering  the  former  Italian  colonies 
such  as  the  Dodecanese  and  Libya.  In  Iran 
at  the  same  time  they  refused  to  relinquish 
their  wartime  occupation  of  the  northern 
provinces,  and  instead  Installed  puppet  re- 
gimes in  Iranian  Azerbaijan  and  Kurdistan 
while  seeking  to  force  the  entry  of  commu- 
nists into  the  government  and  pressuring  for 
an  oil  exploration  concession  that  would  have 
enabled  Soviet  agents  to  roam  freely  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  country.  Greece 
during  those  same  years  was  plunged  into  a 
bloody  and  costly  civil  war,  precipitated  by 
an  uprising  of  Greek  communists,  and  lib- 
erally supplied  across  the  frontier  from  com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

But  a second  lesson  is  worth  learning  from 
this  history.  Not  only  is  Soviet  interest  of 
long  standing;  Soviet  penetration  was  pre- 
vented through  a combination  of  local  op- 
position and  American  firmness.  The  Turks 
flatly  rejected  Soviet  territorial  demands  and 
proposals  for  a Soviet  part  in  the  defense  of 
the  Straits. ' Turkish -Am  eric  an  relations  be- 
came closer.  A large-scale  program  of  Ameri- 
can military,  technical,  and  economic  assist- 
ance strengthened  democracy  and  industrial 
enterprise.  Turkey  supported  actively  the 
U.N.  action  in  Korea  and  in  1952  joined 
NATO — and  two  years  later  the  Russians 
solemnly  withdrew  the  territorial  demands 
they  had  pressed  for  close  to  a decade.  In 
Greece  the  communist  guerrilla  uprising  was 
suppressed  with  active  British  and  American 
support,  whereas  Tito’s  break  with  the 
Soviets  in  1048  cut  off  an  important  line  of 
communist  supplies.  The  Iranian  govern- 
ment, with  moral  support  from  the  United 
States,  resisted  all  the  various  Soviet  pres- 
sures and  demands,  and  a Soviet  attempt  at 
takeover  by  coup  was  thwarted.  Greece,  Tur- 
key, and  Iran  became  among  the  Free 
World’s  most  reliable  allies  in  the  subse- 
quent years. 
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The  current  phase  of  Soviet  Middle  Eastern . 
policy  began  in  the  mid- fifties  as  an  attempt 
to  leap  over  this  hurdle  of  the  Turkish- 
Iranian  "Northern  Tier.”  Through  a dramatic 
program  of  arms  to  Egypt  and  through 
financial  support  for  the  ambitious  Aswan 
Dam  project,  the  Soviets  ensured  the  good 
will  of  the  "revolutionary”  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Gamal  Abdul  Nasser.  The  military  coup 
of  1958  in  Iraq  replaced  a regime  closely  al- 
lied with  the  West  with  one  friendly  to 
Nasser  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a result  of  a 
series  of  cotips,  the  communists  and  Soviet 
sympathizers  gained  an  increasingly  stronger 
position  in  Syria.  Algeria  emerged  from  its 
prolonged  war  of  independence  in  a similarly 
neutralist  if  not  pro-Soviet  mood. 

In  the  decade  between  1956  and  1967,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  a gigantic  and  reckless 
program  of  arming  Arab  states  such  as  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Iraq  against  Israel — including  de- 
livery of  some  of  the  most  advanced  aircraft 
ever  used  outside  the  direct  control  of  the 
major  powers.  Soviet  and  Nasserite  propa- 
ganda at  the  same  time  were  beginning  to 
spread  the  allegation  that  Israel  was  a neo- 
colonialist, expansionist,  puppet  of  the  West. 

One  major  aim  of  Soviet  policy,  both  be- 
fore and  even  more  since  the  war  of  1967, 
has  been  to  establish  a Soviet  naval  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean.  But  even  during  this 
period  of  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties, 
Soviet  sights  were  beginning  to  extend  fur- 
ther. Soviet  programs  of  military  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  such  countries  as  Yemen 
and  Somalia — on  either  side  of  the  passage 
leading  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean — clearly  indicated  their  long-range 
naval  ambitions  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Aden  (now 
part  of  Southern  Yemen)  opened  a new  field 
of  activities  for  the  Soviets  and  their 
Egyptian  and  Yemeni  sympathizers.  There 
are  some  indications  that  the  Soviets,  at 
least  before  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  had 
hopes  of  taking  similar  advantage  of  the  im- 
pending withdrawal  of  British  military 
forces  from  the  oil-rich  Persian  gulf. 

The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  since  1967 
obviously  has  seriously  delayed  any  such 
long-range  Soviet  plans.  Aside  from  hopes 
for  a Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  there  also  is  the  fact  that,  for  geo- 
graphic reasons,  the  Russians  lose  more  from 
the  closing  of  the  Canal  than  any  other 
maritime  power.  The  Canal  cuts  nearly  in 
half  the  shipping  distance  from  Odessa  to 
Hanoi  with  traffic  now  re-routed  through 
Gibraltar  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  By  contrast,  the  saving  of  distance, 
due  to  use  of  the  canal,  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  London  or  New  York  is  far  less.  The 
availability  of  the  new  supertankers  for  oil, 
moreover,  means  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  traffic  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  been  bypassing  the  Canal  in  any  case. 

In  short,  it  seems  clear  that  Russia  would 
stand  much  to  gain  by  a re-opening  of  the 
Canal — and  this  presumably  was  reflected 
in  their  specific  proposal  published  in  Fravda 
in  January,  which  foresaw  a phased  Israeli 
withdrawal  beginning  with  positions  at  the 
Canal  as  the  first  step  in  a big-power  solu- 
tion for  the  Middle  East.  But  whatever  hope 
there  was  that  concern  for  the  re-opening  of 
Suez  would  induce  the  Russians  to  tak.e  a 
reasonable  view  in  the  Big-Power  talks,  let 
alone  to  bring  Nasser  around  to  such  a more 
reasonable  or  conciliatory  view,  have  by  now 
clearly  been  disappointed.  Although  the  Rus- 
sians would  gain  from  Suez  re-opening,  they 
appear  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  get  the 
Egyptians  to  the  negotiating  table  so  as  to 
insure  such  a re-opening  in  an  overall  frame- 
work of  Middle  Eastern  peace. 

It  is  my  assessment  that  Russian  imme- 
diate intentions  with, ’ regard  to  the  Middle 
East  are  neither  to  help  bring  about  direct 
negotiations  and  peace,  nor  to  encourage  a 
new  fourth  round  of  open  Arab-Israeli  war- 
fare— a contingency  that  could  only  result 


in  a further  humiliating  defeat  for  their 
friends  in  Cairo  and  further  severe  losses 
of  Soviet  military  equipment.  Their  imme- 
diate aim  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  crisis  at 
the  present  level  of  continual,  sporadic  bel- 
ligerency. 

In  the  broader  and  longer  perspective,  the 
Russians  are  building  up  their  presence 
wherever  they  can  throughout  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean.  Their  present 
course  is  one  of  maintaining  constant  pres- 
sure and  tension  without  provoking  any 
final  confrontation  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

The  experience  in  the  days  preceding  the 
1967  Arab-Israeli  war  shows  how  easily 
Soviet  intentions  can  miscarry  in  the  vola- 
tile climate  of  Arab  politics.  Amidst  the 
constant  and  heightening  tensions  of  the 
Middle  East  the  Soviet  armament  program 
and  Soviet  support  for  the  Arabs  creates 
a very  real  risk  of  a new  Arab-Israeli  war 
starting  through  miscalculation.  An  even 
riskier  set  of  miscalculations  might  make 
of  the  Middle  East  the  tinder  box  that 
would  set  off  a global  third  world  war. 

The  apparent  Soviet  reluctance  to  get 
involved  in  any  direct  Russian-American 
confrontation  over  the  Middle  East  implies 
for  the  United  States  a serious  responsi- 
bility and  a major  opportunity  to  work  for 
peace. 

B.  United  States  posture  on  Middle  East 
To  rise  to  this  challenge  the  United 
States  must  do  its  part  to  try  to  strengthen 
the  factors  of  rationality  and  to  dispel  the 
factors  of  irrationality  and  miscalculation 
at  3 levels:  in  our  own  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  Arab-Soviet  relations,  and 
in  relation  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel. 

In  our  own  direct  relations  with  the 
Soviets  we  must  continue  to  make  it  clear 
that  direct  Soviet  military  intervention  in 
the  Middle  East  would  be  viewed  by  us  as 
a grave  matter.  We  must  leave  no  doubt 
that  any  such  action  of  theirs  would  bring 
into  play  a resolute  and  appropriate  American 
response.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example, 
that  Egypt  or  perhaps  Syria  through  a 
shortsighted  repetition  of  the  events  of 
1967  might  plunge  into  another  disastrous 
military  defeat.  The  defeated  Arab  Gov- 
ernment might  then  appeal  for  Soviet  Mili- 
tary intervention  to  .reverse  the  misfortune 
of  battle.  In  such  a contingency  the  Rus- 
sians must  know  that  they  will  not  have  a 
free  hand  in  the  region  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  inject  their  power  directly  into 
the  Middle  East  would  not  be  countenanced 
by  the  United  States. 

For  the  same  reason  we  must  continue 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Arab  government, 
to  the  Soviets,  and  anyone  else  that  we 
simply  will  not  allow  the  destruction  of  the 
State  of  Israel — which  Nasser  and  other 
Arab  leaders  from  time  to  time  claim  as 
the  grand  aim  of  their  policy. 

In  American-Soviet  relations  with  re- 
gard to  the  Middle  East,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a clearcut 
American  position  will  continue  to  act  as 
an  adequate  deterrent.  Our  reaction,  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  earnest  and  credible, 
will  not  in  fact  have  to  come  into  play. 

Russia’s  policy  toward  the  Middle  East  tra- 
ditionally has  been  expansionist — but  it  has 
been  extremely  patient,  and  rarely  if  ever 
adventurous.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  Rus- 
sians, to  define,  clearly  and  in  advance,  the 
limits  of  Soviet  adventurism  that  can  be 
tolerated  by  the  United  States.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Soviet  combat  forces  into  direct  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  would  veer  the 
world  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster. 

We  should  continue  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  disapprove  of  the  massive 
infusion  of  deadly  weapons  in  their  lavish 
shipments  to  Nasser  and  other  Arab  govern- 
ments, and  equally  clear  that  we  ate  ready 


to  seriously  talk  about  agreed  arms  limitation 
for  supplies  to  the  Middle  East — as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  to  seriously  talk  about  it. 
Otherwise  we  should  not  be  overly  nervous 
at  the  limited  Soviet  naval  build  up  and 
other  manifestations  of  long-range  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  There  is  no  early  danger  that  their 
Mediterranean  fleet  would  even  be  remotely  a 
match  for  ours.  We  will  of  course  not  allow 
them  to  make  the  Mediterranean  into  a 
Russian  lake.  But  it  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be  an  American  lake.  It  Is  big  enough,  in 
short,  like  any  other  open  sea,  for  naval 
units  from  all  nations  operating  In  competi- 
tive but  peaceful  coexistence. 

Just  as  we  must  make  our  position  clear 
enough  to  restore  or  maintain  an  atmosphere 
of  rationality  in  American- Soviet  dealings,  so 
we  must  try  to  help  dispel  the  elements  of 
gross  irrationality  in  the  attitude  of  local 
Middle  Eastern  governments.  The  most 
flagrant  such  irrationality  is  the  vain  hope 
on  the  part  of  the  UAR  and  other  Arab  gov- 
ernments that  the  Soviet  Union  by  some  sort 
of  diplomatic  magic  might  reverse  the  mili- 
tary defeat  that  they  suffered  through  their 
own  aggressive  folly  in  1967.  Arab  leaders 
must  realize  that  the  only  mutually  satis- 
factory way  in  which  the  protracted  Middle 
Eastern  crisis  can  be  settled  is  by  Arab  gov- 
ernments taking  up  Israel’s  offer  for  direct 
peace  talks.  Hard  and  honest  bargaining 
alone  can  be  the  basis  for  a hard  and  durable 
agreement.  In  the  absence  of  such  direct 
negotiation,  perhaps  some  form  of  de  facto 
accommodation'  will  gradually  emerge.  The 
thriving  trade  that  now  is  taking  place 
between  the  East  Bank  and  the  West  Bank 
of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  the  new  trade 
since  1967  between  the  West  Bank  and 
Israel,  are  encouraging  examples  of  de  facto 
accommodation. 

Arab  governments,  however,  are  not  likely 
to  change  their  attitude  and  shift  to  a more 
peaceful  and  constructive  course  while  they 
can  cherish  the  illusion  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  Big  Power  negotiations,  can 
somehow  deliver  them  all  the  lost  territories 
on  a silver  platter.  In  short,  it  is  my  con- 
sidered judgment  that  continuation  of  the 
formal  Big  Power  talks  under  present  cir- 
cumstances is  a disservice  to  the  short-range 
stability  and  the  long-range  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  My  criticism 
is  not  directed  at  the  considerations  that 
prompted  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
administration  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
constructive  major  power  diplomacy  with 
regard  to  the  Middle  East.  The  talks  about 
the  Middle  East  that  were  conducted  on  a 
four  power  and  later  on  a two  power  basis 
In  New  York,  and  then  in  Washington  and 
Moscow,  were  useful  at  the  time  they  opened. 
The  Russians  had  been  pressing  for  several 
months  for  such  contracts  and  conversations, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  we  test  the  serious- 
ness of  their  Intentions  with  regard  to  the 
Middle  East.  The  French  had  been  pressing 
for  talks  on  a four- power  basis,  and  our 
desire  for  closer  relations  with  France  spoke 
in  favor  of  trying  the  four-power  approach 
so  dear  to  them. 

The  talks,  particularly  those  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviets,  would  indeed  have 
been  useful  if  they  had  revealed  Soviet  wil- 
lingness or  ability  to  bring  their  Arab  friends 
to  the  negotiating  table  to  sit  down  with  the 
Israelis  to  talk  peace.  The  American-Soviet 
talks  also  would  have  been  extremely  useful 
if  they  had  revealed  any  Soviet  desire  to 
limit  or  reverse  the  deadly  flow  of  arms 
which,  since  the  1950’s  and  at  an  accelerated 
pace  in  the  last  two  years,  they  have  been 
injecting  into  the  Middle  East.  The  United 
States  has  made  clear  time  and  again  that 
we  are  concerned  about  this  constantly 
escalating  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  and 
that  we  are  eager  to  work  out  a scheme  by 
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^rhicli  this  deadly  flow  of  arms  and  this 
Constant  escalation  can  be  stopped. 

| Unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union  has  by 
how  made  it  clear  enough  that  it  doe:-  not 
ijntend  to  bring  such  talks'  to  fruition.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Soviets  either 
cannot  or  Will  not  perauade  the  Arabs  to  talk 
lj>eace  with  Israel.  The  Soviets  have  made  it 
equally  clear  that,  on  thk  contrary,  they 
ijntend  to  continue  arming  Arab  governments 
such  as  the  UAR  and  Syria  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale. 

| My  first  recommendation  is,  therefore,  that 
there  be  an  immediate  end  to  the  formal  Big 
Ifour  and  Big  Two  conversations  about  the 
Middle  East  that  we  have  been  conducting 
since  February.  We  should  continue,  through 
normal  diplomatic  channels,  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  take  a grave  view 
of  their  continued  arms  shipment  and  that 
\jre  will  not  allow  any  overt  Soviet  military 
intrusion.  We  can  also  make  it  clear  >nco 
again  through  normal  diplomatic  channels 
and  through  appropriate  action  at  the  United 
Nations  that  we  are  ready  Id  help  bring  the 
parties  to  the  peace  table  or  to  discuss  limita- 
tions of  the  arms  flow  to  the  Middle  Ba&t  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  corresponding  willingness 
an  the  other — Soviet  or  Arab — side.  To  con- 
tinue with  the  Big  Four  power  talks,  with  all 
their  attendant  publicity  beyond  this  point 
serves  to  encourage  Arab  governments  to  con- 
tinue on  their  present  unrealistic  course. 
Nasser  is  shouting  war  Instead  of  talking 
peace.  He  Is  hoping  somehow  that  Soviet 
power  and  big  four  diplomacy  will  make  up 
for  the  unrealism  of  past  Arab  policy.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  big  power  formal  talks  would 
increase  the  psychological  burden  imposed  on 
Israel.  A public  cessation  oi  the  big  power 
talks  over  the  Middle  East  could  shake  Arab 
leadership  back  into  the  real  world  and  help 
defuse  the  present  situation, 
j Let  me  turn  then  to  a review  of  the  current 
military  tensions  and  to  an  assessment  oi  the 
long-range  prospects  for  peace. 

i In  the  Immediate  situation  and  in  the  short 
rim  the  Middle  East  remains  precariously 
suspended  between  war  and  peace.  There  are 
two  fundamental  factors  ha  this  situation 
that  must  be  understood.  First,  Arab  extrem- 
ist leaders  such  as  President  Nasser  and  the 
military  rulers  of  Syria,  Iraqjand  Algeria  have 
repeatedly  declared  their  intentions  to  de- 
stroy Israel  and  to  push  her  .into  the  sea.  De- 
spite all  their  preaching  of  hatred  and  de- 
spite all  their  bellicose  and  inflammatory 

Ic,  they  have  not  had  the  military  strength 
the  organizational  capacity  to  make  the 
d follow  the  word.  Second.  Israel,  which 
three  times  proven  its  ability  to  ward  off 
Arab  aggressive  intentions  does  not  in- 
d to  destroy  any  Arab  government,  Israel 
s not  intend  to  drive  anypjne  into  the  sea; 
Lei  does  not,  indeed,  intend  to  extend  her 
sent  area  of  control.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Itories  occupied  by  Israel,  as  a resuls  of 
1967  war,  particularly  tile  West  Bank  of 
Jordan  and  the  Gaza  atrip,  have  added 
substantially  to  the  Arab  population  under 
Israeli  control.  No  responsible  voices  In  Israel 
have  been  raised  in  favor  of  absorbing  all  this 
territory  and  all  this  population.  That  would 
mean  an  enormous  additional  burden  on 
Israel  which  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
political  equality  and  of  a planned  egalitarian 
economy.  It  would  also  drastically  change  the 
ldng-range  population  balance  between  Arabs 
and  Jews.  In  short,  it  woul*|  undermine  the 
Jewish  national  character  of  the  Israel  srate 
aid  society.  Israel  therefore  has  proclaimed 
its  eagerness  to  sit  down  in  direct  peace  italics 
with  her  Arab  neighbors  andLin  those  talk  ; to 
negotiate  secure  and  permanent  frontiers  as 
envisaged  in  the  November  1967  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  Security"  Council. 

j Critics  and  even  friends  of  Israel  have  Often 
considered  it  unreasonable;  that  Israel  so 
single -mlndedly  insists  on  direct  peace  talks 
ad  the  only  way  to  a solution  -a  condition 
sejemingly  to  repugnant  to  the  Arabs.  What 


can  such  talks  acliieve,  it  is  often  asked, 
except  a written  piece  of  paper  which  might 
prove  of  no  greater  value  than  previous  pieces 
of  paper  containing  the  various  armistice  or 
cease-fire  agreements  of  1949,  1956  and  1967. 
This  criticism,  however,  disregards  a funda- 
mental psychologicEd  reality  of  which  Israeli 
leaders  are  fully  conscious.  It  is  hot  the  piece 
of  paper  emerging  from  the  peace  talks  that 
is  the.  essential  point;  it  is  rather  the  process 
of  sitting  down  and  of  talking.  By  such  a 
public  act  the  Arab  leaders  (either  the  pres- 
ent ones  after  a fundamental  change  of  mind 
or  a more  peaceful  set  of  leaders  that  might 
be  replacing  them  In  the  future)  would  in 
effect  be  proclaiming  solemnly  that  they  no 
longer  do  intend  to  push  Israel  into  the  sea, 
and  that  they  do  mean  to  live  peacefully  in 
the  future.  It  is  this  kind  of  publicly  ac- 
knowledged reversal  that  the  Israelis  con- 
sider the  most  viable  basis  of  future  peaceful 
relations  and  the  most  hopeful  basis  for  a 
security  that  is  not  based  on  arms  but  on 
the  beginnings  of  mutual  understanding. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  Americans  to 
understand  the  depth  and  also  the  complex- 
ity of  the  Arab  reaction  to  Israel.  The  Arabs 
are  a proud  people  with  a rich  cultural  and 
religious  heritage.  Once  the  bedouin  tribes 
of  Arabia  were  unified  some  1,200  years  ago 
under  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  of  mono- 
teism  brought  to  them  by  their  prophet. 
Muhammed — and  incorporating  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  they 
spread  that  faith  within  a century  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  then  known  world;  from  Mo- 
rocco and  Spain  at  one  end  to  India  and 
Central  Asia  at  the  other.  The  Arab  courts 
at  Damascus,  at  Baghdad,  at  Cairo,  and  at 
Sevilla  and  Cordoba  were  known  not  only 
for  the  splendors  recorded  in  the  Arabian 
nights  but  also  for  thriving  trade  and  for 
tolerance  of  subject*;,  whether  of  the  Islamic, 
the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian  faith.  Arab 
philosophers  and  mathematicians  preserved 
the  classical  Greek  Medition  and  retrans- 
mitted it  to  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance. 

When  the  catholic  riders  of  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century  drove  out  the  Jews  from 
that  peninsula,  it  wf«  a Muslim  ruler,  Sultan 
Suleiman,  who  invited  them  to  his  capital  at 
Constantinople. 

But  in  politics  and  in  economics,  the  Arabs 
have  been  beset  by  an  almost  incessant 
series  of  misfortunes  for  the  last  one  thou- 
sand years — including  invasions  by  Mongols, 
by  European  crusaders,  and  by  the  Turks 
who  ruled  over  them  for  400  years.  The  trade 
of  the  Middle  East  declined,  once  fertile  areas 
of  Iraq,  Syria,  and  other  countries  became 
barren  steppe  or  dessert.  Arab  pride  became 
mixed  with  resignation  and  at  time  bitter- 
ness. The  intellectual,  industrial,  and  tech-  , 
nological  revolution  which  began  to  trans- 
form the  West  for  many  centuries  bypassed 
the  Arab  East. 

The  first  direct  Western  impact,  Napoleon’s 
invasion  of  Egypt  (:i 798-1801)  had  an  elec- 
trifying effect.  The  Egyptians  soon  learned 
from  their  temporary,  unbidden  guests.  Hos- 
pitals were  built,  irrigation  canals  were  dug, 
the  growth  of  cotton  was  introduced,  stu- 
dents were  Bent  to  Europe  for  new  training. 
But  soon  once  again  a note  of  bitterness  en- 
tered into  Middle  Eastern  relations  with  the 
West.  The  area  became  a pawn  in  the  im- 
perial expansion  and  the  power  conflicts  of 
nineteenth  century  Europe,  and  this  im- 
perialist practice  seemed  to  contrast  starkly 
with  the  ideals  of  liberalism,  of  constitu- 
tional government,  of  national  pride  and 
solidarity  that  nineteenth  century  Middle 
Easterners  had  begun  to  learn  from  their 
Western  teachers. 

Although  European  power  penetration — 
from  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  con- 
tinued throughout  tie  last  century,  Its  cul- 
mination took  a strangely  hypocritic  and 
half-hearted  form.  “Temporary”  military  oc- 
cupations were  proclaimed  as  in  Egypt  in 


1882— but  were  continued  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  seventy-odd  years.  Mandates  were 
proclaimed  in  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
and  Palestine  on  something  that  sounded 
very  much  like  a theory  of  foreign  technical 
assistance  and  training  for  self-govern- 
ment-even though  the  imposition  of  the 
mandates  required  military  action  not  clearly 
distinguishable  from  colonial  conquest.  It 
was  the  great  misfortune  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  relations  with  the  West  that  the 
area’s  imperialist  penetration  came  late — at 
a time  when  leading  elements  in  Western 
opinion  had  turned  sharply  critical  of  im- 
perialism, and  hence  apologetic  about  its  lat- 
ter-day manifestations. 

Thus  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Empire  in  1918  brought  to  the  Arabs  not 
self-rule  but  foreign  rule  under  another 
guise.  Above  all  it  brought  to  them  not  unity 
but  partition  into  a dozen  or  more  separate 
units — colonies,  mandates,  protectorates, 
sultanates,  etc.  The  fine  visions  of  Arab  na- 
tionalism had  run  up  against  rude  realities, 
and  it  was  the  West  that  had  administered 
the  shock. 

Palestine  soon  became  one  of  the  open 
sores  In  this  festering  situation.  The  British 
in  1917  had  promised  their  support  in  help- 
ing establish  in  Palestine  a national  home 
for  the  long-dispersed  and  persecuted  Jewish 
people.  The  barbarities  of  the  Hitler  holo- 
caust that  swept  over  Europe  in  the  1930’s 
and  40 ’s  made  that  program  seem  all  the 
more  urgent — indeed  it  seemed  the  least  that 
a stunned  and  shocked  free  world  could  do 
for  the  survivors  of  a holocaust  that  took 
six  million  lives. 

Of  course  there  could  be  no  oth®*  place 
for  a national  home,  for  such  an  ingathering 
of  the  exiles  than  Palestine,  than  the  land  of 
Israel — the  land  which  had  inspired  ever 
new  hope  in  millions  of  dispersed  people 
over  the  ages. 

But  what,  in  a Western  context,  might 
seem  like  a high-minded,  tragically  belated 
and  inadequate  humanitarian  gestuer,  had  a 
rather  different  aspect  in  Arab  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  Muslims  and  Arabs,  with  a his- 
toric record  of  religious  tolerance  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  Europeans,  that  they  were 
made  to  foot  the  bill  for  centuries  of  Western 
anti-semitism  and  more  recently  for  the  bar- 
barities of  Hitler’s  Nazis. 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  in  Palestine  in  the 
1920 ’s  and  1980’s  for  suspicion,  for  violence, 
and  for  grand  human  tragedy  in  subsequent 
decades.  The  Palestine  mandate  was  the 
only  part  of  the  Middle  East  where  colonial- 
ism came  to  mean  colonization — and  hence 
the  inevitable  gradual  displacement,  how- 
ever peaceful,  of  an  indigenous  Arab  popula- 
tion. When  colonialism  was  in  full  retreat 
after  the  Second  World  War  an  independ- 
ence was  proclaimed  on  all  sides,  it  was 
these  Jewish,  Zionist  colonists  who  pro- 
claimed their  independence  in  the  new  site 
of  Israel — even  while  Arab  countries  such  as 
Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  and  Jordan  had 
attained  little  more  than  nominal  indepen- 
dence. Utterly  convinced  of  the  rightness 
of  their  cause— and  sure  of  their  numerical 
strength  to  the  point  of  disregarding  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  common  strategic 
or  political  planning — the  Arab  Govern- 
ments, particularly  Egypt  and  Jordan,  took 
up  arms  to  prevent  Israeli  Independence.  The 
military  verdict  they  so  eagerly  sought  turned 
against  them.  And  here  begins  a second  dis- 
tinct element  of  the  contemporary  Arab 
tragedy. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
1947  had  resolved  a partition  plan  for  Pales- 
tine— a crazy  quilt  patchwork  that  would 
have  defined  five  or  six  separate  bits  of  terri- 
tory alternately  under  Arab  and  Jewish  con- 
trol within  an  economic  unity  for  which  no 
political  basis  had  been  prepared.  The  Arabs 
had  roundly  rejected  this  partition  plan,  even 
before  they  took  to  the  military  solution.  But 
now  in  the  defeat  of  1948  It  turned  out  that 
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Israel  emerged  within  somewhat  more  viable 
de  facto  lines,  in  control  of  substantially 
more  than  the  area  that  the  U.N.  had  allotted 
for  the  Jewish  part  of  Palestine.  Arab  lead- 
ers now  began  to  refer  to  the  1947  partition, 
which  they  had  then  rejected,  as  some  kind 
of  legal  document  defining  their  supposed 
rights. 

This  pattern  has  been  broadly  repeated  In 
1956  and  1967.  Rejection  of  one  solution, 
however  hard  on  Israel,  by  the  Arabs;  head- 
long rush  toward  hostilities  so  as  to  destroy 
Israel  or  drive  her  into  the  sea;  defeat  of  the 
Arab  side;  and  then  a legalistic  claim  on  the 
basis  of  the  solution  earlier  rejected  by  the 
Arabs  themselves.  Thus  in  both  1956  and 
1967  Arab  governments  after  their  defeat  in- 
sisted that  Israel  withdraw  behind  the  armis- 
tice lines  of  1949  which  Arabs  leaders  had 
then  rejected  as  worthless  and  illegitimate 
and  which  they  violated  with  systematic 
guerrilla  infiltration. 

The  third  and  moat  overwhelming  element 
of  the  Arab  tragedy  is  the  wholesale  suffering 
of  Arab  peoples  caught  in  this  conflict  and 
abused,  by  the  short-sighted  and  patently 
abortive  policies  of  their  most  prominent 
leaders.  There  is  first  of  all  the  suffering  of 
the  Palestine  Arab  refugees  of  1948 — many 
of  them  encouraged  by  fellow  Arabs  to  leave 
their  homes  on  the  overconfident  promise 
tjuat  they  would  march  back,  in  days  or 
vfreeks,  in  the  train  of  victorious  Arab  troops. 
The  Palestine  Arabs  were  always  among  the 
most  cultured,  the  most  literate  and  the 
most  highly  educated  Arab  populations.  The 
educational  program  of  the  UNRWA  (sup- 
ported with  contributions  of  which  that  of 
the  United  States  Government  always  has 
been  the  largest)  heightened  further  this 
educational  level.  Many  individual  Palestine 
Arab  refugees  indeed  have  found  prominent 
employment  in  the  thriving  oil  economies  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  other  Persian 
Gulf  states.  Their  monthly  remittances  in- 
deed had  by  1967  come  to  be  a major  item  in 
Jordan’s  balance  of  payments. 

The  vast  majority  of  refugees,  however, 
grew  up  in  camps,  crowded  together  in  con- 
ditions that  were,  physically,  kept  scrupu- 
lously sanitary  but,  mentally  and  humanly, 
were  dangerously  unhealthy.  They  were  fed 
on  minimal  rations  of  nutrition  and  excess 
rations  of  propaganda  and  hate — hate  of  Is- 
rael, hate  of  the  Jews,  hate  often  of  the  West 
generally  and  of  the  United  States  most  spe- 
cifically. The  most  glaringly  inhumane  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  a tiny 
area  into  which  300,000  refugees  were 
crowded.  This  area  was  administered  for  18 
years  by  Egypt,  but  no  one  Was  given  Egypt- 
ian citizenship  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
travel  to  Egypt.  Since  Jordan  formally  an- 
nexed the  part  of  Palestine  it  came  to  admin- 
ister after  the  1948  war,  conditions  there 
were  slightly  better.  The  West  Bank  Arabs 
were,  given  Jordanian  full  citizenship,  and 
indeed  they  contributed  to  an  enormous 
growth  of  the  East  Bank  capital  of  Amman 
into  a large  metropolis.  In  the  government  of 
Jordan,  too,  Palestinian  Arabs  played  a 
prominent  role.  Yet  the  mainstay'  of  the 
monarchy  remained  the  poorly  educated  be- 
douin of  the  East  who  seemed  far  more  re- 
liable as  soldier  and  as  civilian  supporter 
than  the  frustrated  and  restless  and  highly 
cultured  Palestinians. 

The  knowledge  that  Israelis  had  made  a 
thriving  orchard  out  of  once-largely  barren 
land  only  increased  Arab  resentments  within 
this  prevailing  negative  and  hostile  setting. 
The  prospect  - of  Israeli-Arab  peaceful  eco- 
nomic competition  in  the  future  was  likely  to 
inspire  self-doubt  and  fear.  [A  whole  new 
generation  has  thus  grown  up  in  refugee 
camps  and  it  is  from  this  bitter  and  frus- 
trated generation  that  the  fedayeen  of  al- 
Fatah  are  drawn.] 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Arabs  and  Jews 
are  fellow,  brother  somite  peoples.  Among 


Israelis  it  is  most  remarkable  that  there  is 
no  trace  whatever  of  the  hatred  of  the  Arab 
as  Arab — even  toward  the  present  Arab  gov- 
ernments in  their  misguided  policies  such  as 
Nasser  there  is  more  contempt  and  pity  or 
exasperation  than  hate.  The  Jews  of  Israel 
are  too  impatient  with  the  positive  tasks  of 
construction  and  of  building  for  the  future 
to  allow  themselves  time  out  for  hate.  They 
have  been  victims  of  hate  long  enough  in 
Nazi  Germany  and  elsewhere  to  know  the 
destructive  force  of  hate.  They  also  know  that 
whatever  the  fate  that  diplomacy  and  warfare 
may  hold  for  them  in  the  future  they  will 
have  to  live  among  Arabs.  Since  they  want  to 
live  in  peace,  it  is  Arabs  with  whom  they 
are  ready  to  live  in  peace. 

On  the  Arab  side,  in  official  and  public 
proclamations,  and  too  often  In  genuine, 
passionate  emotions,  it  is  hatred  that  pre- 
vails. This  hate  is  part  of  the  unrealistic,  not 
to  say  psychopathological,  course  into  which 
tragedy  has  propelled  so  many  Arabs  over  the 
last  two  generations.  The  first  change  that 
can  reverse  this  psychological  constellation  is 
the  recognition  by  Arabs  that  Israel,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  is  here  to  stay.  Talk  about  driv- 
ing it  into  the  sea  is  no  more  than  wanton, 
idle  talk. 

Even  within  the  present  tragic  situation 
there  are  important  nuances  among  Arab 
attitudes.  Those  Arabs  who  have  known 
Israel  best  have  come  to  "accept  her — the 
hundred  thousand  Palestine  Arabs  who  re- 
mained behind  after  1948  in  cities  such  aa 
Nazareth,  who  came  to  enjoy  on  equal  terms 
the  benefits  of  a thriving  and  growing,  and 
staunchly  egalitarian  economy,  who  enjoy 
their  Arab-language  educational  system,  and 
the  privilege  of  free  democratic  elections 
(among  the  very  few  Arabs  anywhere  who 
have  had  that  privilege  ever!) , I saw  at  first 
hand  that  highly  educated  Arab  women  have 
come  to  preach  an  enlightened  brand  of  fem- 
inist in  that  setting. 

It  was  not  that  these  resident  Israeli  Arabs 
liked  the  idea  of  a Jewish  state  or  did  not 
grieve  at  the  Arab  defeats.  They  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  imposed  political  realities 
whether  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  the  crusaders,  or  of  the  Ottomans.  On  the 
basis  of  that  realistic  accommodation,  mu- 
tual trust  now  has  a chance  to  grow. 

Next  there  are  the  Arabs  of  the  occupied 
territories — West  Bank,  Old  Jerusalem,  Gaza 
Strip  (the  Sinai  peninsula  and  Golan  being 
hardly  populated) . Here  searing  memories  of 
defeat  are  recent  and  sharp.  Yet  there  is  little 
love  for  Jordanian  or  Egyptian  rules  who  too 
often  made  these  people  into  pawns.  Even 
among  these  there  is  some  growing  appreci- 
ation of  the  economic  realities  of  Israel. 
There  is  hope  that  more  employment  can  be 
provided  and  appreciation  of  the  thriving 
trade  over  the  "open  bridges."  There  is  also 
the  hope  expressed  by  these  Arabs  that  Arabs 
and  Israelis  can  sit  down  and  start  to  talk 
peace. 

Third,  there  are  those  Arab  peoples  and 
governments  closest  to  Israel  in  geography, 
and  closest  to  Palestine  in  historic  tradi- 
tion— Jordan  and  Lebanon — where  a much 
more  realistic  and  moderate  attitude  has 
prevailed.  Lebanon  stayed  out  of  the  1967 
war  and  does  its  best  to  discourage  the 
fedayeen.  Jordan  is  in  a more  precarious  situ- 
ation and  of  course  miscalculated  woefully 
in  entering  the  war.  But  Jordan  and  Israel 
are  geographic  twins  and,  just  as  there  are 
innumerable  points  of  friction,  there  also 
are  innumerable  points  of  latent  common  in- 
terest. These  include  coordinated  use  of  the 
Jordan  waters  (tacitly  being  implemented 
according  to  the  Eric  Johnston  formula  that 
Jordan  publicly  could  not  accept) , potential 
Jordanian  direct  outlet  across  Israel  to  the 
Mediterranean  and,  above  all,  relief  from  the 
insecurity  and  suffering  of  constant  belliger- 
ence. These  latent  common  interests  might 
come  to  the  fore  if  Jordan  and  Israel  or 
Lebanon  and  Israel  were  left  to  themselves. 


One  ever  present  desire  of  U.S.  policy  should 
be  to  enhance  the  de  facto  independence  of 
these  governments. 

Fourth,  there  are  the  Arabs  most  decidedly 
hostile  and  most  implacable  toward  Israel. 
Aside  from  the  active  combatants  of  ai- 
Fatah — the  crop  of  the  dragon  seed  of  the 
hate- choked  refugee  camps — these  most  hos- 
tile Arabs  ironically  are  the  furthest  away 
from  Israel  and  have  suffered  little  if  at  all 
from  the  Palestine  tragedy.  This  is  Syria, 
which  only  has  the  shortest  of  borders  with 
Israel,  whose  claims  to  Jordan  water  always 
were  pro  forma,  and  where  anti-Israeli  pos- 
turing serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  frustrations 
of  the  most  unstable  and  turbulent  political 
system  (or  non- system)  In  today’s  world. 
This  is  Egypt — whose  populated  areas  are 
separated  from  Israel  by  hundreds  of  miles  of 
desert,  which  does  not  need  the  Tiran  strait 
except  to  deny  it  to  Israel.  This  Is  Iraq,  with- 
out any  common  border.  This  is  also  distant 
Algeria.  And  of  course  occasional  holy-war 
noises  emanate  from  oil  rich,  but  backward 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Arab  actions  and  proclamations  over  the 
last  two  years  have  made  it  amply  clear  that 
the  militants  and  extremists  still  set  the 
pace.  The  recent  and  tragic  fire  at  the  al 
Aqsa  Mosque  in  Jerusalem  led  to  another 
round  of  vituperation  and  scurrilous  accusa- 
tions against  Israel.  It  brought  on  another 
round  of  saber  rattling  and  of  inflammatory 
threats  by  Nasser,  by  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  others.  The  more  moderate  and  rational 
Arab  leaders,  Including  the  leadership  of  Leb- 
anon and  including  King  Hussein,  have 
been  muffled.  King  Hussein’s  actions  over  the 
last  years  indicate  the  precariousness  of  any 
rational  Arab  position  in  the  present  con- 
text, It  would  be  illusory  to  expect  any  in- 
stant change  in  this  hostile  and  belliger- 
ent Arab  mood.  Even  the  cessation  of  the 
Big-Power  talks,  which  is  our  most  urgent 
order  of  business,  can  only  make  a beginning 
pressing  Arabs  to  reassess  their  course  and 
to  formulate,  step  by  step,  a more  rational 
alternative  for  the  future. 

III.  MIDDLE-EAST  MILITARY  SITUATION 

We  should  not  let  any  illusory  notion  of 
evenhandedness  obscure  the  fundamental 
differences  between  the  position  of  Israel  and 
the  position  shortsightedly  espoused  by  Arab 
leaders  such  as  President  Nasser,  King  Faisal, 
and  President  Boumedienne.  The  Arab 
leadership  preaches  hatred  of  Israel;  Israel 
knows  that  she  must  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors.  The  official  Arab  dream  is  one  of 
destruction  and  revenge;  the  Israeli  dream  is 
one  of  transforming  deserts  into  orchards 
and  restoring  a long  persecuted  people  to 
dignity  and  quiet  pride.  The  Arab  govern- 
ments demand  the  destruction  of  Israel; 
Israel  has  no  desire  to  destroy  the  Arab  na- 
tions. Arab  leaders  pretend  to  see  in  Israel  a 
symbol  of  imperialism  and  aggression;  yet  it 
is  those  same  Arab  leaders  who  harbor  ex- 
pansionist plans  at  Israel’s  expense  and  who 
have  allowed  themselves  to  become  the  tools 
for  Russia’s  imperialist  designs  on  the  Middle 
East.  The  Arab  governments  look  to  the  past 
and  fight  for  redress  of  wrongs,  some  real  and 
some  fancied;  Israel  looks  to  the  future  and 
fights  for  survival.  The  Arab  governments 
would  like  to  change  the  present  status  quo 
by  diplomatic  pressures,  by  acts  of  bel- 
ligerence or  by  military  threats;  Israel  would 
transform  the  present  status  quo  into  a 
stable  and  negotiated  peace.  In  short,  the 
present-day  militant  rulers  in  Cairo,  Damas- 
cus, Baghdad,  and  elsewhere  indulge  in  the 
grossest  and  most  irresponsible  irrationality, 
whereas  Israel  is  making  her  plans  on  a sober 
and  reasoned  assessment  of  the  contingencies 
imposed  upon  her. 

Since  the  prospects  of  negotiated  peace 
seem,  right  now,  remote  at  best,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  examine  the  current  military  situa- 
tion in  some  detail.  The  de  facto  belligerence 
has  now  reached  higher  levels  than  it  did  at 
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any  time  except  in  the  actual  wars  of  1948, 
1950,  and  1967.  Along  the  Suez  CjUuTl  there 
are  Intermittent  rounds  of  artillery  duels, 
occasionally  escalating  into  miner  aerial 
skirmishes  and  forays  to  destroy  etn  my  em- 
placements. Along  the.  Jordan  and  on  the 
Northern  frontier  of  Israel,  there  is  a pattern 
of  guerrilla  incursion,  or  bombardment 
launched  by  Arab  Palestinian  groups  such  as 
| al -Fatah,  and  Israeli  retaliation  by  artillery 
or  air  against  the  terrorist  bases  mainly  in 
Jordan  and  Lebanon.  Occasionally  this  pat- 
I tern  expands  Into  acts  of  violence  far  from 
| the  center  of  the  conflict-  such  as  the  vari- 
! ous  Arab  acts  of  aerial  piracy,  the  Israeli 
! raid  on  Beirut  airport  and  the  several  deep 
| incursions  by  helicopter- borne  forces  Into 
Central  and  Southern  Egypt. 

; This  constant  belligerency  poisons  the  dip- 
lomatic atmosphere  ana  thus  makes  even 
more  remote  the  prospects  of  peace  negotia- 
tions. Yet,  by  themselves,  these  acts  of  war 
neither  are  likely  to  be  decisive  in  weaken- 
ing one  or  the  other  antagonist,  nor’ are  they 
necessarily  the  prelude  to  open  warfare. 

Even  in  the  most  densely  populate!  parts 
of  the  territories  occupied  since  10C7  (the 
West  Bank  and  the  Gaaa  atrip)  there  has 
not  developed  anything  remotely  resembling 
the  classical  guerrilla  or  preguerrilEa  situa- 
tions of  the  1950's  such  as  In  Malaya;  Algeria, 
i Cyprus,  or  Viet  Nam.  The  level  of  incursions 
has  not  gone  up,  and  the  internal  .security 
situation  in  the  West  BSaik  and  the  Gaza 
Strip  seems  to  he  stabilizing  gradually.  The 
Israeli  retaliatory  bombardments,  while  they 
cannot  put  a stop  to  the  wcll-flnanfced  and 
well-armed  Fatah  activity,  have  already  had 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  Fatah  to  pull  its 
bases  back  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  de  facto  frontier  and  to  disperse  their 
bases  into  smaller  units,  thus  slowing  down 
their  operations.  Also,  the  Jordanian  and 
Lebanese  governments  are  less  than  pleased 
about  this  military  activity  that  is  conducted 
from  their  soil  but  outside  their  effective 
control.  King  Hussein,  depending  on  his  tac- 
tical estimate  of  the  situa&un  from  week  to 
week,  alternately  tries  to  work  out  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Palestinian  terrorists 
or  to  chip  away  at  their  power.  The  Lebanese 
government  has  given  Israel  to  understand 
that  it  does  not  really  object  to  Israel!  re- 
taliation against  guerrilla  bases  ih  the 
Syrian  border  area  beyond  the  Litani  river 
on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Hermon-  even  though  it 
inay  see  itself  compelled  to  denounce?  Israel 
in  the  Security  Council. 

1 Along  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Israelis  Were 
Able,  during  a lull  following  one  of  their 
helicopter  attacks  on  power  lines  alopg  the 
Nile,  to  fortify  their  positions  so  as  to  with- 
stand any  subsequent  artillery  attacks. 

The  reason  that  these  current  incidents  of 
elligerency  are  not  likely  to  escalate  into 
f ^ill-scale  ground  war  is  implicit  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  1967  cease  fire  lines.  Israelis  new 
de  facto  frontiers,  along  the  Suez  CanAI  the 
Jordan  River,  and  the  crest  of  the  Golan 
Heights  are  excellent  strategic  frontiers— 
a|nd  the  new  cease  fire  lines*  in  total  perim- 
eter mileage,  are  substantially  shorter  than 
tpe  tortuous  armistice  lineajQf  the  1949-  967 
period.  It  has  been  rightly  Observed  that  the 
Suez  Canal  (even  in  its  non-navigable  state) 
and  the  Jordan  River  are  far  better  than  any 
tank  traps  that  could  have  been  designed 
by  the  most  skilled  of  military  engineers 

XV.  ROUND  FOUR? 

Whether  or  not  there  will  be  a fourth 
round  of  fullscale  Arab -Israeli  war  depends 
therefore  not  on  the  current  laud  skirmishes 
but  rather  on  the  balance  of  aerial  forces. 
The  experiences  of  1956  and  of  1967  show: that 
a full  scale  war  will  very  likely  start  and  be 
fought  primarily  in  the  air.  The  Arab  coun- 
tries, mainly  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Jordan, 
had  a heavy  numerical  superiority  In  combat 
aircraft  before  1967,  and  they  have  an  even 
heavier  numerical  superiority  in  combat  air- 
craft now.  Where  the  ratio  in  the  Arabs'  flavor 


was  three  to  one  before  the  war,  it  now  Is 
about  five  to  one.  Egypt  (alone)  has  about 
60%  more  fighter  aircraft  and  Syria  (alone) 
has  twice  as  many  planes  as  before  1967.  This 
arsenal  that  Russia  has  so  lavishly  replen- 
ished, and  over-replenished,  also  is  of  far 
more  modem  design,  including  MIG  19’s  and 
21 's. 

Nonetheless,  this  balance  of  equipment  in 
favor  of  'the  Arabs  does  not  translate  into  any 
similar  balance  of  power  in  their  favor. 
Egyptian  airfields  now  are  considerably  far- 
ther from  Israeli  targets,  and  Israeli  airfields 
conversely  are  closer  to  the  Egyptian  targets. 
The  Egyptians,  to  be  sure,  have  dispersed 
their  aircraft  and  hardened  their  airfield  in- 
stallations, as  they  had  not  done  before  1967. 
They  are  also  receiving  intensive  training 
from  Russian  pilots,  and  among  the  ground 
forces  Russian  ad  visors  are  now  present  down 
to  battalion  level.  Yet  even  with  Russian 
training,  the  Egyptian  pilots  are  no  match  in 
skill,  tenacity  or  Imagination  for  the  superbly 
trained  Israeli  pilots. 

Israel  ie  receiving  from  the  United  States 
100  Skyhawks — a badly  needed  replacement 
for  outdated  equipment  dating  from  the 
1950’s  or  earlier,  and  delivery  of  50  Phantom 
Jets  has  begun  tills  month,  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1970.  The  delivery  of  French 
Mirage  jets  for  which  Israel  had  contracted 
and  paid  to  the  tune  of  $60  million  has  been 
held  up  Indefinitely  by  the  Paris  government, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  reversal 
of  that  decision  by  Pompidou — even  though 
spare  parts  for  planes  already  in  Israel  have 
recently  been  released.  (Note  that  Israel  has 
nort  asked  for  a refund,  even  though  she  can 
ill  afford  the  tying  up  of  large  amounts  of 
precious  hard  currency  reserves.) 

The  aircraft  now  in  Israel,  combined  with 
the  superior  training  of  Israeli  forces  and 
their  more  favorable  disposition  since  1967, 
is  enough  to  hold  the  balance  against  Arab 
rearmament  at  the  present.  But  Israeli 
planners  naturally  think — and  US  policy- 
makers must  think — of  the  future.  The  need, 
moreover,  is  not  only  for  the  Israelis  to  keep 
matching  Egyptian  and  other  Arab  aerial 
strength,  but  rather  to  preserve  a situation 
where  even  the  mevst  bellicose  and  irrespon- 
sible Arab  leaders  know  that  the  Israelis 
overmatch  their  strength.  An  apparent  bal- 
ance of  military  power  would  encourage  Arab 
adventurousness  and  perhaps  Russian  irre- 
sponsibility. It  might  convert  the  present 
precarious  balance  of  peace  Into  a balance 
of  war — with  all  the  perilous  implications 
that  accompany  a fourth  Mid  East  conflict. 

We,  therefore,  must  take  steps  even  now 
to  anticipate  the  situation  as  It  will  be  In 
1970,  1971,  and  1972.  If  the  present  balance 
of  peace  is  allowed  gradually  to  erode,  it  is 
my  assessment  that  It  will  reach  the  peril 
point  in  about  two  j'ears’  time. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  major  recom- 
mendation. To  pressrve  the  current  balance 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  we  must  make 
a public  commitment  this  year  to  furnish 
Israel  with  100  more  Skyhawks  and  with  26 
to  50  more  Phantom  Jets  at  the  end  of  the 
delivery  period  for  those  currently  committed. 

We  also  should  quietly  but  decisively  use 
what  Influence  we  have  with  our  British 
and  French  friends  to  reverse  their  ill-con- 
sidered policies  with  regard  to  military  de- 
liveries to  Israel.  It  Is  Incredible  that  demo- 
cratic countries,  who  only  a generation  ago 
valiantly  survived  an  aggressive  onslought, 
should  try  now  to  take  narrow  political  or 
commercial  advantag  e to  the  aggressive  perils 
facing  another  valiant  democracy.  It  is  in- 
credible that  governments  in  London  and 
Paris  should  hold  up  Chieftain  tanks  and 
Mirage  jets  duly  contracted  for— -and  all  this 
in  the  illusory  hope  of  currying  favor  with 
volatile  and  irresponsible  Arab  governments, 
which  need  their  European  markets  for  oil  at 
least  as  much  as  Europe  needs  Its  sources  of 
feuppiy. 

It  might  be  objected  that  such  a promise  of 
additional  delivery  Is  a further  contribution 


to  an  arms  race  or  that  it  could  easily  be  out- 
matched by  new  Russian  deliveries.  We  should 
reemphasize  in  pubic  that  it  has  been  the 
Russians  who  since  1955,  and  in  higher  gear 
since  1967,  have  carried  on  the  nefarious 
and  senseless  arms  race.  We  should  emphasize 
that  we  are  ready  now,  as  before,  to  discuss 
with  the  Russians  a workable  arms  limita- 
tion arrangement — as  soon  as  the  Russians 
are  willing  to  engage  in  such  a discussion. 
Above  all,  we  must  emphasize  that  the  Rus- 
sian deliveries  have  gone  to  irresponsible  gov- 
ernments that  have  cried  hatred  and  revenge 
and  ours  are  going  to  a responsible  govern- 
ment struggling  for  peace  and  survival. 

Nor  is  there  much  danger  that  the  Russians 
would  escalate  their  deliveries  by  giving  the 
Egyptians  any  MIG  23 's.  The  present  amount 
of  arms  in  Egypt  is  already  straining  that 
country’s  absorptive  capacity.  Besides,  any 
use  of  MIG  23 ’s  in  the  Intermittent  aerial 
encounters  along  the  Suez-Sinal  frontier 
would  mean  that  the  designs  of  this  most 
advanced  type  of  plane  would  fall  into  Is- 
raeli, i.e.  Western,  hands  as  soon  as  the  first 
of  them  is  shot  down.  This  clearly  is  a risk 
the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  take.  On  the  other 
side, the  Skyhawks  and  Phantoms  axe  aircraft 
of  the  type  already  given  to  Israel.  The  new 
deliveries  would  simply  insure  that  the  de- 
livery pipeline  would  not  dry  up,  thus  lead- 
ing to  a peril  point  by  1971  or  1972. 

My  third  recommendation  is  that  our  gov- 
ernment fundamentally  review  the  terms  on 
which  Israel  obtains  the  necessary  assistance 
from  us.  We  have  so  far  allowed  our  Israeli 
friends  only  arms  purchases,  even  of  those 
weapons  they  admittedly  and  desperately, 
needed  whereas  we  have  given  arms  needed 
by  Jordan  on  a grant  basis.  Above  all,  we 
must  face  the  ugly  fact  that  Russia’s  Arab 
clients  are  not  purchasing  their  weapons  out- 
right, but  are  obtaining  them  either  as  gifts 
or. on  credit  terms  so  lavish  as  to  amount  to 
gifts.  The  Israelis  have  consistently  shown 
and  are  now  showing  th^r  determination  to 
face  all  risks  and  sacrifices  to  keep  more  of 
their  young  men  and  women  under  arms,  to 
slow  down  their  economic  growth,  to  deplete 
their  foreign  exchange  reserves,  in  short  to  do 
what  is  needed  for  survival  and  to  maintain 
the  peace.  There  is  a limit  however,  to  the 
sacrifice  that  can  be  demanded  of  even  so  gal- 
lant a nation  as  Israel.  Just  as  the  military 
situation  would  reach  the  peril  point  if  the 
balance  of  peace  shifts  to  a balance  of  war  by 
1971,  so  Israel’s  economic  and  foreign  ex- 
change balance  is  headed  for  the  peril  point 
of  mounting  deficits  by  that  same  year.  It 
would  be  a niggardly  offering  to  allow  Israel 
the  means  of  military  survival  at  the  price  of 
economic  ruin.  We  must  not  demand  that 
extra  ounce  of  blood  and  sweat.  We  must  not 
thwart  the  economic  growth  that  is  so 
healthy  and  promising  and  that  Is  the  visible 
promise,  to  Israeli  and  Arab  alike  of  what 
peaceful  effort  and  application  can.  do  in  a 
once  barren  land. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment and  the  Israeli  people  are  sorely  taxed 
and  tried,  and  that  the  present  heavy  bur- 
dens are  keeping  them  from  always  facing  the 
situation  with  that  extra  reasonableness, 
that  extra  generosity  that  would  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  own  long  range  policy  and 
interest  of  peace,  that  would  counterbalance 
the  current  hostility  and  suspiciousness  of 
Arabs  both  within  and  beyond  the  cease 
fire  lines.  Israel  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  serious  consideration^o  compensating 
refugees  of  1948  as  a partial  or  unilateral 
program.  Perhaps  there  are  good  and  weighty 
arguments  to  defer  this  until  there  is  Arab 
willingness  to  discuss  all  other  aspects  of 
peace.  It  is  likely  now  too  that  in  the  present 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  terror  few 
refugees,  individually/  would  be  able  to  ac- 
cept such  an  offer  for  fear  of  retaliation.  But 
the  grim  fact  Is  that  Israel  also  now  does 
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not  have  the  economic  resources  to  afford 
anv  such  compensation,  program. 

Only  within  a restored,  prolonged,  assured 
balance  of  peace  and  balance  of  economic 
survival  can  the  current  situation  gradually 
settle  down  so  that  Arabs  may  come  to  a more 
realistic  assessment.  Only  then  can  Arabs 
within  cease  fire  lines  take  advantage  of  the 
economic  possibilities  of  cooperation  with 
Israel  Only  When  it  is  clear  that  the  arms 
supplied  by  Soviets  to  Egypt,  and  other  dis- 
tant countries,  cannot  reverse  the  present 
balance  of  peace,  will  the  Arabs  closer  to  the 
scene — Jordan  and  Lebanon  with  their  mod- 
erate governments,  the  Palestinians  inside 
and  outside  the  cease  fire  line  with  their 
interest  in  rejoining  families— come  to  the 
fore  Only  then  can  we  expect  a step-by-step 
enlargement  of  the  pragmatic  cooperation 
that  miraculously  goes  on  even  now,  as 
illustrated  by  the  thriving  trade  between 
West  Bank  and  Israel,  as  well  as  West  Bank 
ajid  Jordan,  and  the  Palestinian  students  re- 
turning for  summer  vcations  under  Israeli 
occupation  with  their  families . 

The  folly  and  callous  irresponsibility  of 
Nasser  policy  may  some  day  become  fully 
apparent  to  Arab  audiences.  It  is  a policy 
that  has  preached  war  for  17  years  and  led  to 
defeat  twice.  It  is  a policy  that  concentrates 
such  massive  eff  orts  on  armaments  that  they 
dwarf  the  expenditures  on  the  Aswan  dam.  It 
is  a policy  that  holds  no  realistic  hope  for 
anything  but  senseless  Arab  and  Israeli  suf- 
- fering  in  the  years  ahead.  The  alternative  is 
a policy  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 
Even  with  small  beginnings  of  de  facto  ac- 
commodation, it  could  produce  a gradual 
increase  of  understanding  between  two  long 
divided  Semitic  border  peoples  each  proud 
of  their  ancient  religion  and  literature,  each 
with  an  economic  challenge  of  a better  future 
in  a desert  that  human  skill  and  dedication 
can  convert  into  a garden  of  growth  for 
Arab  and  Jew  alike. 


Lumber  Co.  (now  known  as  Pleasant's  Log- 
ging & Milling,  Inc.) ; and  _ _ . 

H.R.  11890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Elias  Gianutsos,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired). 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  aI\d  Jomt 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President:  * 

S.  83.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian 
employees  and  former  civilian  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  . 

S.  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jagir  Singh 

Randhawa;  _ . . 

S.  348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cheng-huai 

L H.R.  4658.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 

L.  Coulter;  , , . 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
for  3 months  the  authority  to  limit  the  rates 
of  interest  or  dividends  payable  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  and  accounts; 

H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  September  17,  1969,  General  von 
Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance  and 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben;  and 

H.J.  Res.  775.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  award,  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress, Congressional  Space  Medals  of  Honor 
to  those  astronauts  whose  particular  efforts 
and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  of  mankind  have  been  excep- 
tionally meritorious. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Kir.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  757)  for  the 
relief  of  Yvonne  Davis,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caprara; 

H.R.  2260.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Wisconsin  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  Emma  Zim- 
merli  against  the  United  States; 

H.R.  2407.  Ah  act  for  the  relief  of  Elbert 

C.  Moore;  , 

H.R.  2458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 

J.  Enright; 

H.R.  4634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Law- 
rence Brink  and  Violet  Nitschke; 

H.R.  8694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  T.  Lawlor  (retired) ; 

H.R.  9477.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  judgment  funds  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation; 

H.R.  9910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Han- 
nibal B.  Taylor; 

H.R.  10356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Iris  O.  Hicks; 

H.R.  11060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
L.  Ashley; 

H.R.  11503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wylo 
Pleasant  doing  business  as  Pleasant  Western 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  1695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caprara; 

H.R.  2260.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  Emma  Zim- 
merli  against  the  United  States; 

H.R.  2407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elbert  C. 
Moore;  _ , „ 

H.R.  2458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
Enright; 

H.R.  4634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Brink  and  Violet  Nitschke; 

H.R.  8694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  T.  Lawlor  (retired) ; 

H.R.  9910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannibal 
B.  Taylor; 

H.R.  10356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Iris  O.  Hicks; 

H.R.  11060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor  L. 
Ashley; 

H.R.  11503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wylo 
Pleasant  doing  business  as  Pleasant  Western 
Lumber  Co.)  now  known  as  Pleasant’s 
Logging  & Milling,  Inc.) ; and 

H.R  11890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Elias  Gianutsos,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired) ; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9477.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  judgment  funds  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Res- 
ervation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
the  unfinished  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate notwithstanding  the  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A bill  (S.  2546) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  and  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  test  facilities  at  Kwaja- 
lein  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion* is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
165  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I have 
consulted  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  after  consultation  I make 
this  motion. 

I move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  1 o’clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.) 

At  1 o’clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassmbled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cannon  in 
the  chair) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  amendment  No.  165  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 12, 1 offered  in  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment to  clause  (2)  of  section  401,  title 
IV  of  S.  2546.  After  some  debate,  I with- 
drew the  amendment,  as  it  had  not  been 
printed,  and  as  several  Members  of  the 
Senate  expressed  a desire  to  have  more 
time  for  its  consideration  and  some 
wished  to  join  as  cosponsors.  The  record 
of  the  debate  may  be  found  on  pages 
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9776-9783  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
August  12,  1969.  I gave  notice-  that  I 
would  introduce  again  the  amendment 
| when  the  Senate  convened  after  recess. 

The  amendment  I offered  on  August 
j 12  was  directed  to  clause  (2)  of  section 
401.  Its  purpose  was  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the. United  States  in 
j combat  in  support  of  local  forces  iii  Laos 
and  Thailand.  I 

Title  IV — General  provisions  of  S. 
2546,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  reads  as  follows; 

| TITLE  IV GENERAL  PROVISIONS'  ’ 

I Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
j Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  j.5i,  1966 
i (80  Stat.  37) , as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
! to  read  as  follows:  j ; 

“Funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Farce.;  of  the j United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  &rje  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  theii  Stated 
purposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam,  (^)  ; local 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  plated 
costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  op  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  csf  De- 
fense may  determine.” 

On  August  12,  section  401  was  'modi- 
fied by  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbriGht) 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  Senator 
(from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
manager  of  the  pending  bill,  and  the 
Senate.  Its  present  text  is  as  follqws: 

Not  to  exceed  $2,5OO,OOOJ0k3O  of  the] funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  for  the  u£e  of 
;he  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
■;his  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  their  stated  purposes  to 
Support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
World  forces  In  Vietnam,  (2)  local  f oriels  in 
Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  related  lobats, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  on  such  Storms 
and  conditions  tinder  Presidential  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  determine. 

j The  Senate  will  note  that  the  present 
language  of  section  401  provide  that— 

I Funds  authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Artned 
rces  of  the  United  States  under  this  or 
y other  act  are  authorised  to  be  made 
available  for  their  stated  purposes  to  I Sup- 
port: (1)  Vietnamese  and  Other  free  ^vdrld 
forces  in  Vietnam,  (2)  local  forces  in;  Laos 
and.  Thailand,  and  for  related  costs. 

The  words  “to  support"  are  of  opera- 
tive importance.  They  apply  and  are  di- 
rected equally  to  Vietnam,  where  the 
l/nited  States  is  engaged  in  war,  ar}d  to 
Laos  and  Thailand,  where  we  are  not 
informed  that  we  are  engaged  in  Mar. 
Section  401  makes  no  distinction,  as  to 
the  kinds  of  support  which  are  author- 
ized to  the  forces  in  Vietnam  and  toj  the 
lojcal  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  1 

|The  United  States  is  at  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  provides  eq^p- 
ment,  material  and  supplies,  training — 
billions  of  dollars — everything  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  war  to  support  South 
Vietnam,  its  forces,  and  other  allied 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  But  the  United 
States  has  provided  far  greater  suppjorfc. 
It  has  sent  over  500,000  of  its  men  and 
many  women  to  fight,  to  Suffer  wounds 
and  injury,  and  to  die. 

The  language  of  section  401,  as  modi- 
fied, speaks  for  itself.  Its  literal  meaning 
is  Slear,  and  the  language  itself  is  the 
fir$t  and  decisive  source  to  provide  inter- 
pretation of  the  legislative  Intent  of  sbb- 


tion  401.  Under  this  test,  section  401  can 
be  interpreted  to  direct  that  the  kinds  of 
support  provided  to:  First,  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam 
can  be  provided  to  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

The  amendment  which  I offer  reads  as 
follows: 

On  page  5,  line  14.  strike  out  “to  support: 
(1)”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(1)  to  sup- 
port”. 

On  page  5,  lint;  15,  strike  out  “(2)  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and”,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  “(2)  to  support  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  but  support  to 
such  local  forces  shall  be  limited  to 
providing  of  supples,  materiel,  equipment, 
and  facilities,  including  maintenance  there- 
of, and  to  the  providing  of  training  for  such 
local  forces,  and  (3 ) ”. 

The  amendment  would  provide  and 
make  a distinction  between  the  kinds  of 
support } mat  the  United  States  shall  give 
to  South  Vietnam  and  the  kind  of  sup- 
port wp  would  make  available  in  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

* If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  section 
401  wi|l  read  as  follows: 

j TITLE  IV G ENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4pl.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  paw  89-367  approved  March  15,  1966 
(80  Stat/ §7) , as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

“Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forbes  of  the  United  States  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  lheir  stated  purposes : ( 1 ) 
to  support  Vietnameses  and  other  free  world 
forces  In  Vietnam,  (2)  ib^upport  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand,  butk^upport  to  such 
local  forces  shall  be  limited  to-.the  providing 
of  supplies,  materiel,  equipment  and  facili- 
ties including  maintenance  thereof,  and  to 
the  providing  of  training  for  suefi  local 
forces,  and  (3)  for  related  costs,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
under  presidential  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  ” 

I desire  to  make  the  purpose  and  the 
Interpretation  of  the  amendment  specific 
and  clear.  It  draws  a distinction  be-/ 
tween  the  use  of  funds  authorized  to 
support  Vietnam  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  funds  authorized 
to  support  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand.  It  would  limit  strictly  U.S. 
support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  and  / 
Thailand  to  the  types  of  aid  designated/ 
by  the  amendment  and  for  related  costs/ 

The  amendment  is  intended  to  declare 
that  funds  authorized  under  this  or  any 
other  act  shall  not  be  used  to  engage  or 
commit  the  Aimed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  combat,  hostility,  or  war  ip  sup- 
port of  local  forces  in  Laos  or  Thailand. 
It  is  intended  to  prohibit  specifically 
such  use  of  funds  authorized;  Congress 
has  this  constitutional  authority  under 
article  I,  section  8 of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  clear  authority 
which  Congress  has  to  deal  with  such 
a situation. 

It  is  estimated  that  45,000  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  stationed  in  Thailand. 

I do  not  know  that  our  forces  are  now 
engaged  in  combat  in  Laos  or  Thailand 
in  support  of  local  forces.  I hear  from 
various  sources  that  some  are  engaged 
in  combat  in  Laos  and  Thailand  against 
insurgents,  but  I must  say  I have  no 
personal  knowledge,  that  it  is  correct.  As 


I recall  from  hearings  I have  attended, 
both  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I have  not  heard  any  official 
of  this  country  say  that  we  are  engaged 
in  hostilities  in  Laos  or  Thailand.  If  they 
are  so  engaged,  the  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  deny  their  continued  use  in 
combat  in  support  of  local  forces  in  those 
countries. 

In  bluntest  terms,  the  amendment  is 
offered  with  the  purpose  of  preventing, 
if  possible,  the  United  States  from  mov- 
ing step  by  step  into  war  in  Laos  or 
Thailand,  as  it  did  in  Vietnam. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
August  12,  objections  were  raised  to  the 
amendment,  and  since  that  time  ques- 
tions have  been  directed  to  me  concern- 
ing its  full  meaning. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  suggested  that  the  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  U.S.  forces  in  Thai- 
land from  engaging  in  combat  for  their 
self-defense  or  the  defense  of  U.S.  air 
bases  or  other  U.S.  facilities.  I assume 
the  same  argument  would  be  directed  to 
U.S.  forces  in  Laos.  This  argument  is 
patently  incorrect,  on  its  face.  Of  course, 
the  U.S.  forces,  wherever  they  are,  can 
defend  themselves  as  a matter  of  right, 
as  a matter  of  commonsense,  and  as  a 
matter  of  international  law;  and,  con- 
stitutionally, the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  the  authority  to 
take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to 
assure  the  defense  of  U.S,  forces. 

I am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I wish 
to  emphasize  again  that  this  amendment 
in  no  way  would  prevent  our  forces, 
wherever  they  are,  from  defending  them- 
selves. 

I have  been  asked  if  my  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  stationed  in  Thailand  from  con- 
tinuing combat  support  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam  and  other  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam,  such  as  bombing  operations 
which  originate  in  Thailand  and  are  di- 
rected against  enemy  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  In  Laos  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail.  My  answer  is  that  the  amendment 
would  not  prohibit  such  combat  activities 
of  U.S.  forces.  Whatever  one’s  views  may 
be  about  Vietnam,  we  are  at  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President,  has  control  of  that  situation, 
as  a constitutional  matter,  and  if  in  fact 
operations  originating  in  Thailand  were 
used  to  assist  our  Armed  Forces  and 
other  forces  fighting  in  Vietnam,  my 
amendment  would  not  prevent  such  op- 
eration, clause  (1)  of  section  401,  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  amendment  I offer. 
But  with  respect  to  clause  (2),  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  amendment  is  intended 
to  prohibit  absolutely  the  engagement  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  ip  combat,  in  support 
of  Laos  or  Thailand  local  forces,  fighting 
in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, Senator  Gold  water,  in  a very  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  debate,  asked  if 
the  amendment  I offer  would  prohibit 
U.S.  forces  in  the  installation  of  radar 
and  other  facilities  to  assist  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand.  My  answer  is  “No." 
The  amendment  is  intended  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  combat 
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in  the  parole,  probation,  counseling  and  cor- 
rectional forces. 

The  whole  correctional  system  is  in  dis- 
repair— antiquated,  overloaded,  operating  to 
corrupt  rather  than  to  cure  the  offenders 
consigned  to  it.  “Holding  tanks,"  Brock 
Adams  calls  the  city’s  jails.  What  kind  of 
supervision  and  guidance  can  the  17  proba- 
tion officers  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
give  the  offenders  assigned  to  them  when 
they  carry  a caseload  of  122  probationers 
apiece? 

Tn  the  costly  correction  of  these  dramatic 
defects— and  not  in  assigning  policemen  to 
sit  for  hours  on  end  monitoring  telephone 
conversations  at  random  on  the  chance  of 
picking  up  something  juicy — lies  the  real 
hope  of  effective  attack  on  crime.  Justice 
delayed  is  triply  destructive.  It  breeds  a 
sense  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness  in 
beleaguered  citizens.  It  breeds  cynicism  and 
disheartenment  in  conscientious  police  of- 
ficers who  see  the  offenders  they  risked  their 
lives  to  arrest  set  free  by  lags  and  loopholes 
in  the  law;  see  them  intimidating  witnesses; 
see  them  continuing  to  prey  on  the  com- 
munity. It  breeds  contempt  and  derision  in 
criminals,  especially  in  young  punks,  who 
see  the  forces  of  law  and  order  frustrated 
and  demoralized.  The  very  heart  and  center 
of  a realistic  attack  on  crime  must  be  a 
determination  to  make  the  law  take  its  course 
swiftly  and  sternly — and  with  the  goal  not 
of  sterile  retribution  but  of  redemption. 

When  all  this  is  done— and  it  all  must  be 
done  to  meet  the  realities  of  a condition 
caused  by  persistent  neglect— it  remains  es- 
sential to  remember  that  such  measures  deal 
only  with  the  consequences,  not  with  the 
causes,  of  crime.  These  causes — slums,  in- 
adequate schools,  squalor,  human  wretched- 
ness, poverty— will  continue,  until  they  are 
ameliorated,  to  breed  criminals  faster  than 
cops  can  catch  them,  faster  than  courts  can 
condemn  them.  The  cost  of  ignoring  these 
-causes  is  far  greater,  in  terms  of  money  and 
public  safety  and  human  happiness,  than  the 
cost  of  conquering  them. 


HAWAII  YOUNGSTERS  SHOW  CLASS 

AND  SPIRIT  TO  WIN  BASEBALL 

CHAMPIONSHIP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
the  50th  State  have  much  to  be  proud 
of— our  breathtaking  scenery,  our  ideal 
climate,  our  splendid  heritage  of  aloha, 
and  our  progressive  institutions.  But  now 
the  Nation’s  youngest  State  can  also 
boast  of  another  unique  achievement — 
its  first  international  baseball  champion- 
ship. 

This  world  championship  was  won  by 
the  Honolulu  All-Star  PAL  Americans 
who  returned  home  victorious  from  the 
annual  PONY  World  Series,  held  last 
month  in  Washington,  Pa. 

The  title  game  for  the  islanders,  the 
Pacific  region  representatives  in  the 
eight-division  tournament,  was  a “come- 
from-behind”  affair.  The  youngsters 
trailed  4 to  3,  before  winning  the  crown 
sought  by  teams  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Latin  America. 

I know  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
* other  Members  of  Congress,  would  wish 
to  join  me  in  applauding  these  outstand- 
ing teenaged  boys  and  in  commending 


them  on  their  championship  spirit  which 
reflects  such  great  credit  on  their  par- 
ents, their  State  and  the  Nation. 

A recent  editorial  from  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  summed  up  our  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  world  series  winners  this 
way : 

It  was  a representative  Hawaiian  team — 
made  up  of  that  glorious  mixture  of  the 
Islands’  races.  And,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  all  teams  we  send  to  these  athletic  com- 
petitions abroad,  it  was  as  much  a winner 
in  the  fans'  hearts  as  it  was  on  the  held. 

Warmest  congratulations  to  these  players 
and  their  proud  parents,  their  coaches,  and 
the  estimable  Police  Activities  League,  which 
sponsored  the  team  as  part  of  its  productive 
youth  sports  program. 

The  editorial  from  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  August  30,  1969,  and  a related 
article  from  the  August  28  issue  follow 
for  the  Congressional  Record; 

World  Champions  ! 

Through  scores  of  seasons  and  thousands  of 
games,  with  teams  of  elementary  school  boys 
up  to  the  Triple  A professional  Islanders. 
Hawaii  tried  without  success  to  win  a base- 
ball championship. 

This  week  success  came  when  the  PAL 
Americans  of  Honolulu  won  the  PONY 
League  World  Series  at  Washington,  Pa. 
These  boys  of  13  and  14  swept  through  four 
games  undefeated  in  the  final  series  among 
eight  teams  from  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Latin  America. 

It  was  a representative  Hawaiian  team — 
made  up  of  that  glorious  mixture  of  the 
Islands’  races.  And,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  all  teams  we  send  to  these  athletic  com- 
petitions abroad,  it  was  as  much  a winner 
in  the  fans’  hearts  as  it  was  on  the  field. 

Warmest  congratulations  to  these  players 
and  their  proud  parents,  their  coaches,  and 
the  estimable  Police  Actitives  League,  which 
sponsored  the  team  a-s  part  of  its  productive 
youth  sports  program. 

PONY  Team  Wins  Hawaii’s  First  Baseball 
, Title 

Washington,  Pa. — Hawaii  can  now  boast 
of  its  first  international  baseball  champion- 
ship, thanks  to  the  PAL  Americans,  who  de- 
feated Arcadia,  Calif.,  8-5,  last  night  and 
won  the  annual  PONY  World  Series. 

The  victory  was  the  fourth  straight  for  the 
unbeaten  PAL  team  from  Honolulu  in  the 
double-elimination  series,  while  Arcadia  had 
been  defeated  once  going  into  last  night’s 
final. 

The  title  game  for  the  Islanders,  the  Pa- 
cific Region  representative  in  the  eight- 
division  tournament,  was  a come-from-be- 
hind  affair.  They  trailed,  4-3,  before  clinch- 
ing the  crown  sought  for  by  teams  from  the 
United  States,  Latin  America  and  Canada. 

Three  home  runs,  two  by  Mosilua  Tatupu, 
who  drove  in  four  runs,  and  the  fine  relief 
pitching  of  Keith  Tamayoshi,  who  relieved 
starter  Craig  Nakagawa  in  the  third  inning, 
were  the  major  factors  in  the  victory. 

After  the  California  'team  scored  a run  in 
the  second,  Hawaii  scored  three  runs  in  the 
top  of  the  third,  two  on  Tatupu’s  first  home 
run  of  the  game. 

Arcadia  then  regained  the  lead  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  third  with  three  runs  before 
Tamayoshi  came  in  to  strike  out  an  Arcadia 
hatter  with  two  out  and  runners  on  second 
and  third. 

Hawaii  settled  the  contest  in  the  fourth 
with  four  runs.  Neal  Ane  singled,  Howard 
Nakata  doubled  in  Ane,  Bill  Barrett  .singled 
in  Nakata  and  Tatupu,  a 5-10,  175-p’ounder, 
who  is  headed  for  Farrington  High  School, 
crashed  his  second  two-run  homer. 

Ane,  grandson  of  former  Honolulu  Mayor 
Neal  S.  Blaisdell,  hit  a solo  homer  in  the 
sixth  inning  to  cap  the  game’s  scoring. 


“The  kids  are  just  overjoyed,"  said  Hawaii 
Coach  Ed  Higa  in  a telephone  interview  with 
the  Star-Bulletin  today.  The  players  (13-14 
year-old  All-Stars  from  the  American  League 
of  the  Honolulu  PAL)  were  just  great.  I told 
them  Hawaii  is  proud  of  them. 

“The  home  runs  were  really  hit.  I’d  say 
Tatupu’s  first  one  traveled  about  280  feet 
and  his  second  over  300.  Ane’s  was  a sharp 
280-footer.  We’re  real  proud  of  the  boys. 
Their  spirits,.... were  high  and  they  had  the 
confidence  and  will  to  win." 

Pep  Toyofuku,  Pacific  Region  director  of 
PONY  baseball  who  accompanied  the  team 
to  Pennsylvania  for  the  series,  told  the  Star- 
Bulletin: 

“I’m  so  happy  for  the  boys.  After  trying 
for  nearly  a decade,  we’re  the  champions  of 
the  world  in  our  class.  The  way  the  kids 
fought  back  after  being  behind  is  something 
I’m  writing  home  about." 

Toyofuku  said  the  Hawaii  contingent  will 
return  home  Monday  after  visiting  with  Ha- 
waii’s Congressmen  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  victory  was  the  second  for  lefty  Ta- 
mayoshi, a 5-8,  140 -pound  Kawananakoa 

School  student.  He  and  Nakagawa  were 
credited  with  all  Hawaii’s  victories. 

The  Islanders  collected  11  hits  and  Arcadia 
10.  Nakawaga  allowed  seven  hits  and  was 
charged  with  four  runs. 

Tamayoshi  was  touched  for  only  four  hits 
in  his  relief  role.  He  struck  out  four  and 
walked,  three  as  he  relied  on  his  cracking 
fastball. 


GREECE:  A COMMUNIST  GOAL 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Pan  Arcadian  Society  of  America, 
an  American-Greek  organization,  invited 
Mrs.  Burke  and  myself,  together  with 
nine  other  Congressmen  and  their  wives, 
to  be  their  guests  to  tour  Greece  during 
the  2-week  congressional  recess  period 
which  just  ended. 

This  being  a trip  which  would  not 
cost  the  Government  anything,  I ac- 
cepted for  several  reasons.  First,  because 
it  gave  Mrs.  Burke  and  myself  the  first 
opportunity  to  have  a vacation  with  our 
younger  daughter,  Kelly,  since  I was 
elected  to  the  Congress.  During  the  past 
several  summers,  Oongress  has  remained 
in  session  during  the  summer  vacation 
period  when  Kelly  was  out  on  school  va- 
cation. 

Second,  I accepted  because  I felt  it 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  . see 
Greece  first-hand  and  to  make  a de- 
termination regarding  conditions  under 
the  present  Greek  military  government. 

Although  there  have  been  recent  stor- 
ies of  the  Greek  people  being  harassed 
and  their  rights  being  suppressed  by  the 
existing  military  government,  my  experi- 
ences in  traveling  in  Greece  and  mixing 
with  the  people  seemed  to  belie  this. 

Everywhere  I traveled,  from  Athens  to 
the  rural  towns,  to  most  of  the  Greek 
islands  including  Rhodes,  Crete,  Santini, 
Hydra  and  others,  the  people  seemed 
busy,  happy,  and  even  prosperous  in  com- 
parison to  other  nations  I have  visited. 

The  Greek  economy,  with  the  city  of 
Athens  leading  the  way,  appears  to  be 
on  the  rise,  and  the  recordbreaking 
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Nor  can  we  see  the  solution  to  crime  con- 
trol in  wholesale  wiretapping  or  greater  re- 
liance on  confessions.  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  D.C.,  only  one  major  case  in  the  last 
few  years  has  involved  wiretapping,  that 
one,  breaking  just  two  weeks  ago,  dealt  with 
a heavy  volume  of  narcotics  traffic.  And  al- 
though confessions,  along  with  sttaOments 
and  admissions-again&t-inigrest  are  \ffied  in 
ihe  preparation  of  many  criminal  cases  pre- 
sented in  District  Court,  confessions  are 
Seldom  relied  upon  in  court.  Other,  more  re- 
liable evidence  is  generally  lined, 
i The  answer  lies  in  full  support,  through 
Additional  manpower  and  Resources,  together 
with  improved  administrative  management 
in  the  courts,  for  all  elements  in  the  criminal 
justice  process.  We  must  he  willing  to  pay 
the  necessary  price  for  improvement  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

! Let  it  be  understood  that  court  reform 
and  increased  judicial  manpower  will  jfot, 
without  assistance,  eradicate  crime.  Afyd  let 
it  be  clear  that  the  court  serves  as  neither 
4 rehabilitative  agency  nor  a trap  for  the 
unwary.  Nor  is  it  an  institution  desigried  to 
discipline  the  police  department.  It  fniiisit  be 
Counted  upon  simply  to  carry  its  share  Of  the 
t|urden  which  is  to  determine  guilt  oiyinno- 
qence  and  then  sentence  the  guilty  anfKfree 
the  innocent. 

THE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  REHABILITATION 

Most  penologists  will  agree  that  there  are 
very  few  institutions  which  actually  “correct*’ 
criminals.  Most  are  mere  “holding  tanks”  or 
"graduate  schools”  for  future  criminal  be- 
havior. Some  are  so  adept  at  serving  as  breed- 
ing grounds  for  crime  that  they  mix  juveniles 
ih  cells  with  hardened  offenders.  Some  insti- 
tutions are  as  troubled  with  the  distribution 
o|f  narcotics  within  their  walls  as  are  bther 
agencies  with  such  distribution  on  the  out- 
side. ' 

(STor  are  our  alternatives  given  a fair  chance 
succeed.  Probation,  that  extra  chance  to 
>id  a life  of  crime,  is  seemingly  regarded 
a joke,  rather  than  the  serious  matter  that 
Is.  Here  in  Washington,  for  example,  the 
enteen  Court  of  General  Sessions  proba- 
a officers  with  supervision  responsibilities 
ry  an  unbelievable  caseload  of  122  pro- 
loners  each.  The  sixteen  officers  attached 
t4  the  District  Court  fare  little  better,  each 
carrying  a caseload  of  approximately  eighty 
probationers, 

! The  parole  system  wallows  under  siinilar 
conditions.  Parole  officers  in  the  D.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  average  130  inmates 
within  the  institution,  fear  guidance!  and 
counseling,  and  51  parolees  opt  on  the  streets. 

'The  capacity  of  the  D.C.  Jail  is  593.  Its 
current  population  is  a startling  1,033.  The 
Youth  Center  at  the  Lorlim  Correctional 
Complex  has  a capacity  of  840.  It  is  pjopu- 
lajted  by  nearly  400  youths.  The  Women’s 
Detention  Center  holds  80.  Itnow  has  slightly 
over  100.  ; 

I Does  anyone  wonder  why  Criminals  return 
to  the  only  life  they  know? 
lYet  alternatives  to  incarcerating  all  of- 

Elers  do  work.  One  of  our  judges  ip  the 
j County  Superior  Court,  in  the  State  of 
hington,  has  recently  claimed  “at  least 
er  cent  success”  with  probationers! De- 
id  or  suspended  sentence^  for  first  of- 
[ers  have  demonstrated  their  success.  And 
-time  residential  supervision  of  offenders 
nail  centers  within  their  own  comrnjuni- 
has  helped  to  break  the  physical  andJpsy- 
chological  isolation  of  institutional  life.  ‘This 
is  being  successfully  demonstrated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation’s  half-way  hdusses 
h^re  in  Washington,  D.C. 

j There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  anj  ex- 
panded use  of  community-based  corrections. 
Fpr  youthful  and  early  offenders,  greater 
provision  must  be  made  of  personal  | and 
grjoup  counseling,  therapy,  tutoring,  : and 
perhaps  occasional  short-term  confinement. 
Rcfr  those  who  have  served  tame  In  correc- 


tional institutions,  additional  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  securing  pre-release  centers  or 
half-way  houses.  Graduated  release  and  fur- 
lough programs  should  be  expanded. 

This  will  require  determined  effort  and 
hard  pash.  In  Washington,  D.CL,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  take  $25  million  for  a 
new  jail  and  $10  million  for  a new  correc- 
tional institution,  lit  will  take  additional  fi- 
nances to  expand  the  half-way  houses  and 
to  reduce  the  parole  caseload. 

Yet  we  must  take  thesejteps^To  stop  the 
revolving  door  whi^h- tiierely  returhsxjiard- 
ened  felons  to.-  tm:  streets  will  take  more 
than  rhetprttff I think  we  are  willing  to  make 
that  commitment. 

” conclusion:  the  costs  of  crime 
/’f’he  personal  and  social  costs  of  crime  are 
/®t agger'lng— and  too  often  unacknowledged. 
The  personal  anxiety  caused  by  fear  and  the 
personal  suffering  from  being  a victim  of 
crime  are  costs  for  which  there,  can  be  no 
dollar  figures.  The  millions  of  dollars  spent 
by  businesses  and  Individuals  for  protection 
through  insurance,  and  the  expenses  re- 
quired by  added  security  guards  and  burglar 
alarms,  go  largely  unrecognized.  And  the 
pennies  which  merchants  continually  add 
to  the  price  of  goods  and  services  to  cover 
losses  incurred  through  shoplifting,  or  the 
costs  of  “protection”  imposed  by  organized 
.crime,  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  We 
may^complain  about  the  costs  necessary  to 
provmtK^dditional  policemen  or  probation 
officers  bufrvcg  ignore  the  hidden  costs  which 
we  everyday  a>e  .forced  to  pay. 

The  costs  of  iiiba^erating  offenders  are 
generally  estimated  at  "double  or  even  triple 
the  costs  of  communlty-’bascd  supervision. 

In  Washington,  D.C , it  coststw^nty  dollars 
a day  to  incarcerate  an  offender  axth£  Youth 
Center,  twenty- three  dollars  at  the  Women’s 
Detention  Center,  and  thirteen  dollars  atShe 
main  Correctional  Complex.  For  a man  on\ 
work  release,  it  costs;  $9.80  per  day.  And  that  ^ 
man,  in  addition,  contributes  to  the  tax 
base.  As  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  estimated, 
inmates  from  these  Institutions — once  re- 
leased— have  earned  a total  of  over  five  mil- 
lion dollars  In  salaries  during  the  last  three 
years.  Yet  we  are  reluctant  to  spend  money 
on  half-way  houses  and  pre-release  programs. 

It  is  time  in  this  nation’s  history  that  all 
of  us  realize,  as  I hope  I have  pointed  out 
we  do.  that  immediate  action  must  be  taken 
to  deter  crime  and  restore  domestic  peace  be- 
fore any  of  our  social  programs  can  truly  suc- 
ceed. We  must  spend  more  than  the  $5  billiog, 
per  year  which  is  the  current  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  police,  courts  and  corrections 
at  all  governmental  levels.  If  we  can  spend 
$24  billion  to  put  a man  on  the  moon  we 
can  certainly  afford  to  spend  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  provide  safety  and  security  m our 
own  homes. 

If  we  fail,  the  urban  culture  of  America 
will  darken,  asphalt  jungles  of  anarchy  will 
spread  through  our  cities,  and  our  citizens 
will  be  nothing  more  than  armed  warriors. 

The  fear  that  exists  in  our  communities 
has  created  a limitless  void  between  human 
beings.  I would  hope  that  this  great  nation, 
founded  in  adventure  and  matured  in  explo- 
ration, will  again  find  purpose  and  unity  by 
charting  the  unknown  in  the  pursuit  of  do- 
mestic peace. 

The  War  on  Crime  (Continued) 

An  attack  on  crime,  akin  in  magnitude 
and  determination  to  the  launching  of  a 
major  campaign  in  the  course  of  a war,  is 
more  than  ever  a domestic  imperative.  The 
need  for  sufch  an  attack,  mobilizing  all  the 
resources  at  tjhe  community’s  command,  has 
long  been  evident.  But  despite  the  sounding 
of  an  alarm  by  President  Johnson  and  an 
equally  insistent  call  by  President  Nixon,  the 
necessary  nationwide  sense  of  urgency  simply 
isn’t  evident  except  perhaps  in  the  trenches, 
where  outnumbered,  under-equipped  police 
forces  battle  on  against  impossible  odds.  In 


the  command  posts  however — in  Congress,  in 
the  federal  bureaucracies,  in  many  state- 
houses  and  city  halls— the  war  is  still  being 
waged,  In  the  main,  rhetorically;  the  needed 
resources  are  not  being  mobilized  on  any- 
thing like  the  necessary  scale. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  effort  is  nowhere 
more  evident,  or  more  deplorable,  than  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  hot  only  because 
this  is  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  but 
because  violent  crime  in  the  streets  has 
grown  here  to  appealing  proportions.  The  of- 
ficial police  disclosure  that  714  armed  rob- 
beries occurred  in  this  city  during  the  month 
of  August  gives  a grim  foundation  to  the  fear 
that  has  become  an  epidemic  in  the  com- 
munity. Washington  is  a city  under  siege. 
It  must  be  liberated. 

“What  is  needed,”  Congressman  Brock 
Adams  said  in  a most  distinguished  speech 
last  week  to  a meeting  here  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  “is  a 
total  commitment  of  resources — energy, 
finances,  and  manpower — toward  the  eradi- 
cation of  fear,  control  of  crime,  and  restora- 
tion of  domestic  peace.”  But  the  congressman 
is  not  content  to  attack  crime  with  the  crude, 
cheap  weapons  of  demagogy — slurs  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  contempt  for  civil  liberty 
and  for  the  rights  of  privacy,  sheer  sloganeer- 
ing. “Fighting  for  human  rights,”  Mr.  Adams 
observed  wisely  in  defense  of  his  libertarian 
colleagues,  “is  not  inconsistent  with  fighting 
crime.”  Indeed,  it  is  not.  Respect  for  human 
rights  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a 
respect  for  the  law. 

Some  of  the  sensational  proposals  in  the 
Justice  Department’s  crime  bill — wiretap- 
ping, for  example,  or  the  wresting  of  con- 
fessions from  ignorant  suspects — have  little 
to  commend  them  save  theatricality.  They 
are  expressions  of  panic.  One  might  as  sen- 
sibly suggest  combating  crime  by  declaring 
a state  of  martial  law  or  imposing  a perma- 
nent curfew  on  the  community.  Such  reme- 
^\es  entail  prohibitive  social  costs. 

. Adams’  approach  is  more  pragmatic. 
He  begins  with  advocacy  of  an  enlarged, 
more  Vnoblle,  better-educated  and  better- 
paid  police  force  for  the  District — and  with 
a willingness  to  face  and  foot  the  bill  for 
such  a force.  Congress,  as  he  observes,  has 
not'  been]  entirely  inactive  on  this  subject. 
It  passed  comprehensive  anti- crime  bills  in 
1967  and  1968  providing  assistance  to-  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  But  it  takes  time 
to  recruit  and  train  police  professionals. 

process  needs  the  utmost  acceleration 
now.  Visible  police  officers  unmistakably 
deter  crime. 

But  this  isn’t  the  only  answer  by  any 
means.  “No  matter  how  many  police  of- 
ficers we  have  and  no  matter  how  many 
arrests  are  made.”  Mr.  Adams  went  on  to 
say,  “criminals  will  not  be  deferred  unless 
speedy  justice  is  dispensed.  This  Is  why  the 
proposed  court  reorganization  and  expansion 
now  pending  In  the  House  is  of  such  vital 
Importance.  The  District  Court  of  General 
Sessions  acknowledged  recently  that  it  had 
more  than  1,500  defendants  awaiting  trial 
in  July.  The  U.S.  District  Court  here  has 
more  than  1,700  criminal  cases  pending.  It 
is  an  appalling  fact — an  appalling  reproach 
to  the  conscience  of  the  community — that 
the  average  time  between  indictment  and 
disposition  of  a case  in  the  District  Court, 
as  Mr.  Adams  has  pointed  out,  is  254  days, 
and  twice  as  much  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  tt  time  for  the  completion  of  an 
appeal  in  criminal  cases  is  added  to  this,  the 
average  span  of  a criminal  proceeding  comes 
to  almost  two  years. 

This  is  a travesty  on  justice.  There  is  no 
good  reason  or  Justification  for  such  delay. 

It  is  unknown  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
England.  It  can  be  abated  in  part  by  in- 
creased personnel  throughout  the  judicial 
system  here — not  on  the  bench  alone  but 
in  the  U.3.  Attorney’s  office,  in  the  defense 
services  available  to  indigent  defendants,  in 
the  marshal's  staff — and,  perhaps  above  all, 
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number  of  tourists  traveling  there  this 
summer  was  much  in  evidence. 

I can  truthfully  say  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  observations  during  my 
visit  was  the  lack  of  crime  in  the  streets. 
Although-  there  is  a military  government 
in  power,  I saw  less  soldiers  or  police  in 
public  than  I do  in  Washington,  D.C., 
or  any  of  our  large  cities. 

This  element  of  safety  stuck  with  me 
as  I contrasted  the  major  cities  of  Greece 
with  cities  in  our  country  such  as  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  New  York  where  crime 
is  running  rampant. 

I do  not  condone  any  dictatorship 
whether  it  be  the  paternal  style  of 
^Franco  in  Spain,  the  heavy  suppression 
of  the  Communists,  or  the  military  dic- 
tatorships that  exist  in  many  countries 
of  the  world.  Yet  to  me,  I would  rather 
have  a dictatorship  friendly  to  the 
United  States  than  a Communist  regime 
such  as  we  have  in  Cuba  today. 

As  I sat  through  talks  by  some  Greek 
government  officials  I kept  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  is  a dictatorship  that  con- 
trols the  Greek  people,  but  I also  kept  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Communists  are  itch- 
ing to  cause  trouble  and  to  gain  a foot- 
hold in  this  strategically  located  country 
that  borders  three  seas  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope and  is  only  a few  miles  from  Bul- 
garia, Hungary  and  other  iron  curtain 


positions  of  some  European  nations  in 
regard  to  Communist  takeovers. 

Is  not  the  lesson  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  other  eastern  bloc  nations  clear 
enough?  Why  cannot  the  ultraliberal 
critics  and  “do  gaoders”  see  the  Com- 
munists for  what  they  really  are? 

All  Communist  nations  are  dictator- 
ships, but  for  some  reason  the  Govern- 
ment in  Greece  is  painted  as  a horror 
story  which  simply  is  not  true. 

I said  previously  that  I do  not  con- 
done dictatorships,  including  the  one  in 
Greece,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I am  sure 
that  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  pres- 
ent leadership  in  Greece  is  needed  if  the 
Greek  people  are  to  eventually  have  a 
free  government. 

From  all  I can  detect,  economic  and 
educational  advancement  have  been 
made  under  the  present  Greek  regime 
and  it  is  a capitalistic  nation  where  free 
enterprise  still  exists. 

Greece  is  the  cradle  of  democracy  and 
the  Greek  people  have  always  cherished 
freedom,  and  after  visiting  and  seeing 
the  Greek  people,  I feel  they  will  ulti- 
mately select  their  leaders  through  dem- 
ocratic processes  without  a hammer  and 
sickle  hanging  overhead  and  ultimately 
without  the  fear  of  a uniformed  dicta- 
tor tribunal  checking  the  balloting. 


cision  to  admit  Communists  to  member- 
ship. 

SDS  today,  Harrington  told  the  New 
York  Times,  is  “suicidally  moving  into  a 
sectarian  Maoist-Leninist  cul  de.  sac.” 

Harrington  was  also  in  agreement,  the 
Times  reported,  with  a blistering  con- 
demnation of  SDS  delivered  at  the  con- 
ference by  the  national  chairman  of  the 
Young  People’s  Socialist  League.  The  as- 
sessment of  SDS  in  the  speech  of  YPSL 
Chairman  Josh  Muravchik  is  quite  re- 
vealing. 

Muravchik  declared  that  “what  has 
been  known  as  the  New  Left — S.D.S.,  its 
fellow  - travelers  and  hangers  - on — has 
now  completely  established  itself  as  the 
Old  Left.” 

SDS  has  adopted  all  “the  most  gro- 
tesque stupidities  which  have  charac- 
terized the  failure  of  American  radical- 
ism,” the  Socialist  youth  leader  explained 
“It  was  bad  enough  when  the  Commu- 
nist Party  tried  to  apply  to  America  the 
revolutionary  program  of  the  Soviet 
Union,”  he  said,”  but  to  apply  to  Amer- 
ica the  revolutionary  program  of  China 
and  North  Vietnam  just  staggers  the 
imagination.” 

The  entire  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
article  detailing  the  views  of  the  Socialist 
leaders  is  as  follows: 

Young  Socialists  Denounce  S.D.S.;  League 

Leaders  Call  Student  Group  “Stupidly 


countries. 

Those  in  our  country,  who  are  calling 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  present  Greek 
Government,  do  not  point  out  in  their 
speeches  of  criticism  that  Greece  under- 
went a disastrous  civil  war  in  1947-48, 
which  the  Communists  instigated,  and 
which  brought  it  perilously  close  to  be- 
ing taken  pver  by  a Communist  regime. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
threat  still  exists  today. 

There  are  those  that  would  like  us  to 
forget  that  during  the  1940’s,  the  Soviet 
Union  stepped  up  its  revolutionary  activ- 
ity in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  brought 
its  boot  down  on  nations  such  as  Czech- 
oslovakia and  others  that  were  weak  and 
reeling  from  the  effects  of  World  War 
II. 

History  now  shows  that  Greece  would 
have  gone  under  communism  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tremendous  military  and 
other  aid  given  to  it  by  the  United 
States. 

The  threat  of  communism  in  Europe 
was  so  strong  that  all  the  freedom-lov- 
ing nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
joined,  as  a matter  of  mutual  defense, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
which  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fighting  communism, 

Greece  has  always  been  a member  na- 
tion of  NATO  and  at  this  time  it  might 
be  wise  to  note  that  the  20th  anniversary 
of  this  organization  just  passed  re- 
cently— August  24— without  fanfare,  and 
with  many  critics  still  talking  of  dis- 
banding the  anti-Communist  force. 

Through  the  years,  America  has  in- 
vested literally  billions  for  the  upkeep 
of  NATO  and  foreign  aid  programs  to 
rebuild  Europe  and  keep  the  pro-West- 
ern nations  free. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  those  who 
propose  the  disbandment  of  NATO  and 
those  that  propose  ultraliberals  take 
over  Greece  forget  too  easily  the  perilous 


CONDEMNATION  OF  SDS  AT 
SOCIALIST  CONFERENCE 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent investigation  of  Students  for  a Dem- 
ocratic Society  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  has  already  pro- 
duced considerable  evidence  of  violent 
disruption  by  SDS  members  for  anti- 
democratic goals. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  indi- 
viduals closely  associated  with  SDS  in 
the  past  are  today  uttering  rathef  harsh 
judgments  with  respect  to  t-he  nature  and 
orientation  of  SDS  activity. 

A New  York  Times  correspondent, 
covering  a Socialist  conference  held  in 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y.,  recently,  inter- 
rogated Socialist  Party  Chairman  Mi- 
chael Harrington  on  the  subject  of  SDS. 
The  correspondent  observed  in  his  ac- 
count in  the  Times  of  September  8,  1969, 
that  Harrington  had  attended  the  1962 
national  SDS  convention  at  Fort  Huron, 
Mich.,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
founding  conference  of  the  youth  group. 

That  convention,  by  adopting  a set  of 
principles  largely  written  by  Tom  Hay- 
den and  also  electing  Hayden  president, 
actually  served  as  a kind  of  rebirth  for 
an  organization  which  had  a long  and 
not  too  successful  history  as  the  youth 
section  of  the  Socialist-Liberal  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy. 

Harrington  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  league  in  1965  when  the  parent 
organization  severed  the  umbilical  tie 
with  SDS.  Policy  differences  at  that  time 
included  LID  disapproval  of  an  SDS  de- 


Irrelevant” 

(By  William  E.  Farrell) 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y.,  September  7. — 
Leaders  of  the  youth  wing  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  today  denounced  the  faction- 
ridden  Students  for  a Democratic  Society  as 
“stupidly  irrelevant”  and  said  the  campus 
organization’s  “physical  and  mental  ill 
health  make  it  unattractive  to  socially  ideal- 
istic students.” 

As  an  alternative,  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
People’s  Socialist  League,  which  numbers 
about  1,000  members  in  25  chapters,  most  of 
them  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts,  called 
for  the  league  to  recruit  more  members  to 
“radically  transform  America  in  a democratic 
way.” 

Standing  at  an  outdoor  lectern  at  the 
Workmen’s  Circle  Lodge  here,  Josh  Murav- 
chik, a 21 -year  old  senior  at  City  College,  who 
is  national  chairman  of  the  league,  told  275 
Socialists  that  “what  has  been  known  as  the 
New  Left — S.D.S.,  its  fellow-travellers  and 
hangers-on — has  now  completely  established 
itself  as  the  Old  Left.” 

He  accused  the  S.D.S.  of  having  adopted 
“all  the  most  grotesque  stupidities : which 
have  characterized  the  failure  Of  American 
radicalism.” 

“It  was  bad  enough  when  the  Communist 
party  tried  to  apply  to  America  the  revolu- 
tionary program  of  the  Soviet  Union,”  Mr. 
Muravchik  said,  “but  to  apply  to  America  the 
revolutionary  program  of  China  and  North 
Vietnam  just  staggers  the  imagination.” 
delegates  receptive 

The  receptive  throng  of  delegates — middle- 
aged  teachers  and  trade  unionists,  young 
couples,  and  youths  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege age — laughed  when  the  youthful  leader 
said  of  S.D.S.  "Their  mission  is  completed; 
they’ve  abolished  classes— at  Columbia  City 
and  California.” 

He  said  liberal  parents  and  the  mass  media 
had  accepted  S.D.S.  and  black  nationalists 
groups  as  the  chief  spokesmen  of  students 
and  Negroes,  without  bothering  to  ascertain 
that  they  did  not  reflect  the  views  of  the 
majority  who  wanted  social  change. 

The  criticism  of  S.D.S.  as  well  as  a plan  for 
the  league  to  try  to  recruit  many  of  the 
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students  who  were  active  in  the  campaigns 
of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  and  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  received  affirma- 
tive nods  from  most  of  the  delegates,  includ- 
ing Michael  Harrington,  the  author,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Socialist  party. 

|Mr.  Harrington  was  interviewed  just  be- 
fore the  two-day  conference— which  mingled 
discussions  on  tax  reform  and  environmental 
pollution  with  swims  and  a cocktail  party — 
dijew  to  a close. 

|One  of  those  present  at  Fort  Huron,  Mich., 
in!  1962  when  S.D.S.  was  formed,  Mr.  Har- 
rington said  it  was  now  “sulci dally  mdvtng 
into  a sectarian  Mhoist-Lenthfct  cul  de  sac.” 

jSpeaking  generally  about  the  Socialist 
party,  whose  most  famous  member  was  the 
la^e  Norman  Thomas,  Mr.  Harrington  said 
that  it  no  longer  posed  as  “an  electoral  al- 
ternative.” 

[‘We  retain  the  name  Socialist  party  be- 
cause it’s  a historic  identification,”  he  S£dd, 
bait  putting  candidates  on  the  ballots  wais  no 
logger  “the  way  to  move  America  to  the  left.” 

The  party,  which  numbers  about  3.000 
active  members,  now  seeks  to  form  “a  ma- 
jority coalition  out  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,”  Mr.  Harrington,  who  is 
victe  president  of  the  New  Democratic  Coali- 
tion steering  committee  said. 

One  of  the  last  speakers  was  Bayard 
Rustin,  director  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute,  who  told  the  assemblage  that  he 
wa|s  “pessimistic”  about  the  next  few  year? 

The  Young  Socialists  were  making  “grave 
mistake  if  they  think  something’s  going  to 
hajppen  quickly,”  the  civil  rights  leader  and 
pacifist  said. 

“We’re  in  a period  like  the  Red  Queen  de- 
scribed to  Alice  in  Wonderland  —it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  running  to  stand  still  here.” 


| WHAT  MAKES  A “BARGAIN”? 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

j|n  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , September  16 , 1969 

IMr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
months  with  regard  to  the  impact  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  on  our  domesl  ic 
economy,  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem which  has  not  received  as  much  at- 
tention as  it  deserves. 

I am  referring  to  the  stake  the  women 
of  Ithis  country  have  in  reasonable  reg- 
ulation of  imports. 

because  so  many  jobs  in  the  textile  ai  d 
apparel  industry  can  be  performed  by 
women,  this  industry  has  become  a 
haven  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  )f 
women  who  are  the  full  or  partial  bread  - 
winners in  their  families. 

<t>ne  of  the  Nation’s  leading  women 
columnists,  Margaret  Dana,  recently  ex- 
plained why  regulation  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  is  so  important  to  the  wom- 
en pf  this  country.  She  pointed  out  than 
80  percent  of  the  employees  of  the  gar- 
ment industry  are  women  ami  that  their 
jobs  are  being  threatened  by  so-called 
bargain  garments  which  are  flooding 
thi&  country  from  low-wage  nations  in 
the  Far  East.  She  warned  that  if  fee 
present  uncontrolled  flood  of  impor  ts 
continues  the  women  employed  in  the 
apparel  industry  will  be  the  first  to  suffer 
through  lost  jobs,  lost  innomn  and  de- 
terioration of  the  standards  of  the  ap- 
parel products  they  buy. 


Her  thought-provoking  column,  which 
appeared  in  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  is 
well  worth  reading,  and  I ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Before  You  Buy:  What  Makes  a 
“Bargain  ?” 

(By  Margaret  Dana) 

Almost  the  first  thing  the  experienced 
shopper  learns  is  that  a bargain  is  more  than 
a low  price.  And  the  more  competent  the 
buyer  becomes,  the  more  critically  she  asks 
how  that  low  price  gob  that  way. 

Is  it  low  because  ;he  merchandise  is  left 
over,  undesirable  for  some  reason  to  the  ma- 
jority of  shoppers?  It  can  still  be  a real  bar- 
gain. But  If  that  low  price  is  there  because 
the  goods  were  “specially  bought”  for  the 
sale,  the  quality  may  have  been  badly  cut 
along  with  the  price. 

There  are  other  reasons,  some  of  them  in- 
ternational, for  low  prices  on  some  things 
One  area  getting  a lot  of  attention  these  days 
is  textiles  and  garments.  There  has  been  an 
astounding  growth  in  recent  years  of  im- 
ported fabrics — by  the  yard  and  as  clothing. 
>Some  of  it  is  of  goocl  quality,  some  is  poor, 
but  the  prices  are  low.  The  question  is*  Are 
they  - bargains?  Shall  we  continue  to  wel- 
come unrestrained  floods  of  foreign  fabrics 
and  garments,  especially  from  countries 
whose  standards  of  living  are  very  low  and 
whose  wage  scales  are  incredibly  below  those 
in  the  United  States?  Responsible  consumers 
should  be  asking  themselves:  Who  gets  hurt 
to  make  these  bargains? 

If  the  wage  scales  were  competitive,  only 
fair  competition  would  probably  result,  even 
if  inferior  goods  managed  still  to  come 
through.  As  it  is,  many  a garment  worker, 
whether  in  Hong  Kong  or  in  some  other  area, 
may  be  paid  around  17  cents  an  hour  as 
compared  with  $1.83  an  hour  in  this  coun- 
try, with  about  30  cents  in  fringe  benefits 
an  hour.  The  garment  industry  here  has 
raised  its  wages  21  per  cent  in  the  last  three 
years,  which  was  right  and  proper.  But  it 
brings  serious  problems  of  competing  with  in- 
creasing floods  of  merchandise  produced  at 
tlie  primitive  wages  o::  some  other  countries. 

There  are  various  ill-advised  spokesmen, 
some  purporting  to  speak  for  the  consumer’ 
who  insist  there  should  be  no  quotas  set  on 
fabrics  or  garments  and  no  restraints  on  this 
competition.  Some  say  that  if  Imports  were 
controlled,  the  textile  and  garment  industries 
in  this  country  would  immediately  have  a 
field  day,  inflating  prices  further  and  Gen- 
erally taking  a bite  out  of  the  hard-pressed 
consumer. 

The  actual  facts  dc  not  justify  any  such 
conclusions.  When  cotton  apparel  and  textile 
controls  were  set,  back  in  the  early  1960s,  to 
regulate  orderly  marketing,  there  ^ was  no  in- 
crease in  cotton  apparel  prices  as  a result 
If  wool  and  man-made  fibers  and  their  prod- 
ucts were  similarly  controlled  to  prevent  a 
runaway  flooding  of  our  markets,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  there  would  be  any 
more  of  a price  increase. 

The  fact  is  the  text! e and  the  garment  in- 
dustries are  and  always  have  been  highly 
competitive  within  themselves.  The  garment 
industry  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  in 
out  manufacturing  industry,  with  24  500 
plants  competing  against  one  another.  Many 
of  the  companies  are  tiny,  and  struggle  con- 
stantly to  keep  afloat.  They  need  no  outside 
prodding  to  keep  their  prices  competitively 

As  a matter  of  plain  fact,  the  garment  in- 
dustry has  managed  jsomehow  to  keep  the 
increase  in  prices  for  their  goods  below  just 
about  every  other  segment  of  the  economy. 
In  the  past  10  years,  for  instance,  while  non- 
durable product  prices  rose  18.4  per  cent,  and 
food  prices  rose  19.3  per  cent,  while  health 
and  recreation  costs  rose  30  per  cent,  apparel 
prices  rose  the  smallest  percentage — 16.8  per 
cent.  At  that  the  manufacturer’s  price  in- 


crease was  lower  than  the  retailer’s,  even 
while  he  absorbed  increased  wages,  overhead, 
taxes,  etc. 

Women  should  also  look  carefully  at  this 
fact  about  employment  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry: 80  per  cent  of  the  personnel  In  gar- 
ment factroies  are  women.  If  uncontrolled 
imports  force  a competition  that  is  unfair, 
women  will  be  the  first  to  suffer — -through 
lost  jobs,  lost  income,  and  a deterioration  of 
standards. 

Shall  we  let  imports  continue  to  rise  with- 
out any  controls  whatever,  or  shall  we  ask 
our  Congressmen  to  support  reasonable,  or- 
derly marketing  to  prevent  further  damage  to 
fair  competition?  This  is  one  “bargain”  area 
where  women’s  voices  are  needed. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE-— PART  V 

HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , September  16 , 1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union,  like  the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  and  other  industrialized 
nations,  is  deeply  involved  in  the  inter- 
national trade  in  the  weapons  of  war. 

Since  1955,  when  it  first  entered  the 
arms  trade  in  a significant  way,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  distributed  nearly  $7 
billion  worth  of  arms  to  some  35  non- 
bloc countries. 

Egypt  alone  has  received  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  of  this  total,  and  In- 
donesia— before  the  fall  of  Sukarno — an- 
other $1  billion  in  arms.  The  remaining 
$4  billion  worth  of  weapons  has  gone  to 
such  countries  as  Algeria,  Guinea  Soma- 
lia, Syria,  Iraq,  Iran,  Pakistan’  India, 
and  Morocco.  The  last  four  countries 
named  also  receive  arms  from  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  better  newspaper  articles 
describing  the  Soviet  postwar  arms  aid 
program  appeared  on  Sunday,  Sepfcem-  , 
ber  14,  1969,  in  the  Washington  Star. 

I believe  that  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
printed in  full  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  points  out,  as  I have  tried  to 
do  in  the  past,  the  desperate  need  for  a 
conventional  amis  control  agreement 
between  the  world's  great  industrial 
powers. 

'Fueling  regional  arms  races  and  cater- 
ing to  the  weaknesses  of  unstable  and 
unsophisticated  nations,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  doing  with  its  arms  aid 
for  the  past  14  years,  will  inevitably  lead 
to  a rise  in  the  incidence  of  conflict  and 
in  the  spread  of  defacto  wars.  Even- 
tually, one  of  these  conflicts  or  wars  will 
lead,  as  several  have  in  the  past  to  a 
confrontation  between  the  world’s  two 
super-powers  from  which  there  may  be 
no  escape. 

A nuclear  war  could  break  out  as  the 
result  of  a conventional  war  escalating 
out  of  control,  yet  there  are  absolutely 
no  international  control  agreements  In 
force.  Once  again,  I call  on  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  and  seek  to  have 
the  question  of  conventional  arms  con- 
trol included  on  the  agenda  of  the  forth- 
coming strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
in  Geneva. 

The  article  follows: 
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same  beaches  unpleasant  . . . Our  tourist 
promotion  must  be  fair  and  candid." 

But  Stanley  Lowry,  Santa  Barbara  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  manager,  ©ays  the  purpose 
of  the  campaign  was  not  to  mislead  anyone. 
It  was  to  emphasize  the  dozens  of  other  at- 
tractions in  Santa  Barbara  which  are  un- 
affected by  the  out-of-control  gusher. 

Chief  Dep.  Att.  Gen.  Charles  A.  O’Brien 
has  charged  oil  experts  are  hesitating  about 
helping  the  state  in  its  preparation  of  a $500 
million  damage  suit  against  Union  Oil  Co. 

Obscurantism  and  complexity  surround, 
certain  aspects  of  the  situation. 

For  example,  a panel  headed  by  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBridge,  the  President’s  science  adviser, 
concluded  the  way  to  solve  leakage  problems 
is  to  drill  more  wells  to  relieve  pressure  in 
the  channel.  The  report  has  not  been  made 
public.  The  only  information  ever  issued  was 
a 1 y2  -page  announcement  saying  the  panel 
favored  continued  drilling  to  empty  the  en- 
tire basin  of  oil. 

Weingand,  who  is  as  close  to  the  situation 
as  anyone  can  be  who  is  not  connected  with 
an  oil  company,  assesses  the  pluses  and 
minuses  of  the  situation  this  way: 

The  oil  rigs  on  federal  leases  are  still  in 
the  channel.  They  are  taking  oil  out  of  the 
ground.  New  wells  are  being  drilled  and  ex- 
ploration is  going  on  beyond  the  5-mile  limit. 

But  on  state  leases  there  is  a ban  on  oil 
drilling  in  the  channel,  and  the  State  Lands 
Commission  recently  upheld  the  ban  despite 
a recommendation  of  its  own  staff. 

— The  oil  companies  have  lost  face  because 
of  the  massive  spill.  They  are  under  attack 
in  Congress.  With  the  public  they  are  “bad 
guys”  when  it  comes  to  despoiling  the  en- 
vironment. 

— There  is  still  oil  coming  up  through  the 
fissures,  and  no  one  knows  how  to  stop  it. 
Huge  underwater  tents  put  over  the  leaks 
trap  some  of  the  oil,  but  sometimes  the  tents 
tip  and  large  amounts  of  oil  escape  and  bub- 
ble to  the  surface. 

— Bad  publicity  has  hurt  the  oil  industry. 
Since  oil  companies  depend  on  the  public 
to  buy  their  products,  they  cannot  stand  to 
be  assailed  continually. 

— U.S.  Sen.  Alan  Cranston’s  efforts  to  curb 
drilling,  release  the  entire  Dubridge  report, 
and  to  crack  down  on  the  oil  industry,  have 
helped  direct  nationwide  attention  to  Santa 
Barbara's  problems. 

— Court  suits  totaling  $1  billion  against 
the  oil  companies  will  keep  them  off  balance 
and  make  them  realize  the  seriousness  of 
incidents  such  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
gusher. 

— There  may  not  be  as  much  oil  offshore  as 
was  first  estimated.  Since  it  is  in  “pockets,” 
it  will  be  harder  to  get  at  and  may  be  un- 
economical to  drill  and  pump. 

Meanwhile,  the  straggle  goes  on.  For  the 
GOO  people,  the  problem  is  to  keep  citizen 
concern  alive,  burning,  and  forceful. 

An  unnamed  writer,  reviewing  the  tar  on 
the  beaches,  dead  birds,  the  massive  cleanup 
attempt,  the  federal  and  state  hearings  which 
failed  to  stop  the  drilling,  the  night  some 
citizens  broke  up  a city  council  meeting 
which  they  considered  too  indecisive,  and  un- 
pleasant confrontations  with  Union  Oil  offi- 
cials visiting  Santa  Barbara,  applied  Marshall 
McLuhan’s  well-known  remark:  “Even  Her- 
cules had  to  clean  the  Augean  stables  but 


SENATOR  SCOTT  PRAISES  DECISION 
TO  DELIVER  JETS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  the  first 
contingent  of  F-4  Phantom  jets  were 
delivered  to  Israel  last  wee^.  Future  de- 
liveries will  be  made  periodically  during 
the  coming  year  until  all  50  planes  are 
received  by  Israel. 

I am  pleased  that  the  deliveries  are 
now  being  made.  I have  long  urged  that 


the  United  States  provide  Israel  with 
weapons  and  equipment  necessary  for 
her  defense.  I have  stressed  particularly 
Israel’s  need  of  Phantom  jets,  and  was 
responsible  in  large  measure  for  the 
language  in  the  1968  Republican  plat- 
form which  urged  that  the  United  States 
provide  supersonic  jets  to  Israel. 

While  I hope  that  mutual  disarma- 
ment and  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  can  eventually  be  achieved,  it  can- 
not be  done  by  keeping  Israel  weak  while 
the  Russians  continue  to  stock  the  Arab 
arsenal. 

Nasser  and  the  other  Arab  leaders 
continue  their  aggression  against  Israel, 
and  it  seems  to  be  increasing  rather  than 
subsiding.  The  Arabs  violate  the  cease- 
fire agreement  on  Israel’s  borders  almost 
dally.  There  are  now  more  than  100,000 
Arab  troops  massed  along  Israel’s 
borders. 

Any  hope  that  the  Arab  States  might 
show  restraint  or  be  willing  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  to  ease  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  appears  to  be  dwindling.  At 
this  point,  it  Is  only  Israel’s  strength 
which  prevents  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
the  area.  The  Phantom  II  jets,  which  are 
a match  for  Nasser’s  Russian  jets,  will 
help  deter  a full-scale  Arab  attack 
against  Israel. 


DRAFT  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  10,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
published  an  editorial  entitled  ‘‘Urgent 
Need  for  Draft  Reform.”  Since  it  well 
expresses  the  concern  many  of  us  feel 
about  draft  reform  and  campus  unrest,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

. Urgent  Need  for  Draft  Reform 

Campus  unrest  has  many  sources  but  in 
the  eyes  of  many  the  military  draft,  and  the 
Vietnam  War  that  makes  it  necessary,  are 
the  taproots. 

As  millions  of  students  this  month  return 
to  colleges  and  universities  OongTess  is  still 
sitting  on  draft  reform  proposals  made  by 
President  Nixon  last  May.  Meanwhile,  al- 
though much  congressional  attention  has 
been  given  plans  for  curbing  campus  unrest, 
surprisingly  little  of  the  effort  has  focused  on 
revising  the  draft.  Congress  cannot  end  the 
Vietnam  War,  but  it  could  overhaul  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

Experts  in  human  behavior  can  give  all 
kinds  of  reasons  why  the  present  draft  law 
tends  to  fuel  student  defiance.  But  in  the 
end  they  come  down  to  one:  The  present  law 
is  unfair,  uncertain  and  wide  open  to  abuse. 

President  Nixon  proposed  three  basic 
changes  that  would  help  correct  these  de- 
ficiencies: 1 — The  present  seven-year  period 
of  eligibility  would  be  reduced  to  one  year. 
2 — The  youngest  eligible  men  would  be  called 
first,  thereby  eliminating  the  lengthy  period 
of  waiting  and  anxiety.  3 — Institution  of  a 
random  selection  system  on  a national  basis 
rather  than  by  local  draft  boards  alone. 

Opponents  of  draft  reform  now  say  that  it 
should  wait  until  after  the  Vietnam  War,  But- 
this  reasoning  overlooks  the  basic  need  for 
changing  the  law,  which  is  to  make  the  sys- 
tem equitable  now,  when  the  men  it  scoops 
up  are  likely  to  see  action  in  an  extremely 
unpopular  war. 

It  also  has  been  argued  that  changing  the 
draft  to  make  it  more  fair  would  lead  to  de- 
feat of  more  sweeping  proposals  for  doing 


away  with  conscription  altogether.  This 
could  be  so  but  it  doesn’t  follow  that  young 
men  of  draft  age  today  should  have  to  con- 
tinue under  an  unfair  system  in  hopes  of 
someday  abolishing  that  system  for  others. 

Draft  reform:  is  as  vital  as  tax  reform  and 
welfare  reform  and  other  proposals  now  be- 
ing discussed  in  Congress  and  out.  It  affects 
not  only  the  lives  of  the  several  million  young 
persons  directly  touched  by  the  draft,  but 
has  direct  bearing  on  the  domestic  peace  of 
the  United  States  now  and  perhaps  far  into 
the  future.  Draft  reform  should  be  given  the 
highest  congressional  priority. 


THEODORE  H.  WHITE  LOOKS  AT  THE 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  continues  to 
debate  the  question  of  electoral  college 
reform,  more  and  more  arguments  are 
coming  to  light  showing  the  weaknesses 
of  the  so-called  direct  vote  plan  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  in- 
teresting comments  on  the  subject  is 
contained  in  “The  Making  of  the  Presi- 
dent 1968.”  This  best  seller,  written  by 
Theodore  H.  White,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  observers  of  presidential 
elections,  is  the.  third  of  Mr.  White’s 
narrative  histories  of  American  politics 
in  action.  It  is  an  excellent  book  and  I 
commend  it- to  all  Senators. 

While  not  endorsing  any  of  the  plans 
at  present  under  consideration,  Mr. 
White,  correctly  in  my  estimation,  dis- 
misses the  direct  vote  proposal  as  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  the  present 
method.  Commenting  on  the  rationale 
behind  the  direct  vote  plan,  he  states  that 
the  theory  “is  to  be  so  unaware  of  present 
reality  as  to  approach  insanity.” 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the,  comments  of  Mr.  White 
contained  in  chapter  12  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  must  separate  out  principle  from 
reality  to  appreciate  the  ongoing  debate 
about  reform  of  electoral  laws  for  President. 

The  key  idea  of  the  Constitution  is  Fed- 
eralism— however,  much  complicated  by  its 
Article  Two  and  Amendment  Twelve  on  the 
choice  of  President.  The  Constitution  sets 
up,  as  principle,  that  the  Americans  should 
vote,  in  communities  by  states,  as  a 
federation. 

The  federal  principle  is  a powerful  one, 
perhaps  sounder  now  in  the  Age  of  Experi- 
ment than  when  it  was  encoded  in  1787. 
Where  the  Constitution  errs,  and  danger- 
ously errs,  is  in  caging  this  principle  within 
the  entirely  obsolete  Electoral  College.  The 
electors  of  the  Electoral  College  still  legally 
choose  the  President  after  the  people  have 
theoreticaly  chosen  the  electors.  In  most 
states,  however,  the  naming  of  electors  is 
done  in  practice  by  party  committees  or 
party  leaders  to  give  lesser  badges  of  honor 
to  obscure  party  faithful;  in  most  states, 
names  of  electors  do  not  even  appear  on  the 
balot.  In  sixteen  states  the  electors  are 
fossilized,  like  flies  in  amber,  by  state  laws 
that  require  them  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
the  people  choose.  They  do  not  know  each 
other,  do  not  deliberate  together,  do  not 
consider  or  discuss  candidates.  They  are 
supposed  to,  and  almost  always  do,  vote  for 
the  candidate  the  people  of  their  state  have 
chosen.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  they  cannot  legally  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  And  as  passions  rise,  as  the  permanent 
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third  party  of  the  South  grows  in  strength, 
it  seems  ever  more  likely  that  these  unknown 
reflcs  of  antiquity  may  attempt  to  exercise 
individual  and  selective  judgment  on  their 
ovln.  In  I960,  fourteen  electors  from  Alabama 
add  Mississippi,  and  one  from  Oklahoma 
choose  to  cast  their  votes  for  Senator  Harry 
F.  iByrd  of  Virginia  although  he  appeared  no- 
where on  the  ballot.  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  1968  campaign  a newspaper  boomlet  arose 
for  Nelson  Rockfefier  as  deadlock  candidate 
if  the  electors  could  not  achieve  a majority. 
Ini  all  fact,  the  Electoral  College,  as  at  present 
frozen  into  the  law  of  the  land,  is  an  anach- 
ronistic survival  of  a primitive  past- -as 
useless  as  a row  of  nipples  on  a boar  hog. 

The  chief  alternative  proposal  in  present 
debate  is  that  of  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  all  the  people  of  the  United  Sta §e&r 
one  man,  one  vote.  This  is  a proposal 
favored  by  sitting-down  politicaj^nalysts. 
It  rests  on  the  generalized  theory  of  the 
assembly  as-the-whole,  or  tlhp'principle  that 
pe|ople,  to  exercise  power, /must  exercise  it 
absolutely  directly.  / 

To  approve  the  theory  of  assembly -of- the - 
whole  as  a way  of  electing^^esidents  of  the 
Udited  States  is  to  be  so  un Stage  of  present 
reality  as  to  approach  insanity. 

jThere  is,  to  begin  with,  the  need 
ognize  that  voting  qualifications  differ  in 
every  state.  Four  states  permit  citizens  to 
vote  under  the  age  21 — Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky 18,  Alaska  at  19,  Hawaii  at  20— the 
ot{her  forty-six  do  not.  By  altering  its  age 
laWs  to  18,  or  to  16,  or  to  14,  any  state  can 
increase  its  proportion  of  the  whole  vjote 
at  will;  it  can  also  do  so  by  altering  I its 
lajws  so  as  to  include  the  large  numbers  of 
criminals,  convicts,  mentally  incompetent 
now  all  variously  excluded.  Direct,  national, 
ode-man-one- vote  elections  would  require  a 
national  election  law  establishing  national 
qualifications  and  national  registration  in 
etery  one  of  the  3,130  counties  of  the  United 
States. 

But  it  requires  more  than  that — it  re- 
quires national  surveillance  of  each  of  the 
approximately  167,000  voting  precincts  of  the 
Upited  States.  And  no  national  surveillance 
c&n  work  without  the  establishment  of  a 
national  police  system.  Those  who  report 
elections  know,  alas,  that  the  mores  and 
morality  of  vote-counting  vary  from  ,sfrate 
to  state.  The  votes  of  Minnesota,  California, 
Wisconsin  and  half  a dozen  other  states  axe 
as  honorably  collected  and  counted  as  Ivptee 
anywhere  in  the  worlds  There  are  other 
states  in  the  Union  where  votes  are  bojught, 
paid  for  and,  in  all  too  many  cases,  codnted, 
manipulated  and  miscounted  by  thieves.  The 
voting  results  of  the  valley  counties  of  Texas 
are  a scandal;  so,  too,  are  the  voting  results 
ip  scores  of  precincts  of  Illinois’  I Cook 
County;  so,  too,  in  ward  after  ward  In  j West 
Virginia,  in  the  hills  of  Tennessee!  and 
Kentucky,  and  in  dozens  of  other  perfects 
of  rural  or  urban  machine  controlled  slums. 

I The  present  Federal  system  compartmen- 
talizes voting  In  the  United  States  by  states; 
the  votes  of  honest  states  are  not  balanced 
off  or  out-balanced  by  dishonest  counting  in 
other  states;  contagion  of  vote-stealing  Is 
limited.  If  all  the  68,000,000  votes  of]  1960 
alnd  all  the  73,000,000  votes  of  19681  had 
been  cast  in  one  great  national  pool,  then,  the 
tiny  margins  of  victory  in  both  elections 
Would  have  evaporated.  Each  candidate 
\*)ould,  necessarily,  have  had  to  call  tfpr  a 
recount,  and  recounts  would  have  continued, 
nationwide,  for  months.  Votc-stealers!  In  a 
dozen  states  would  have  matched  crafts  on 
the  level  of  history;  and,  so  slim  wajs  the 
margin,  we  might  yet  be  waiting  fojr  the 
f(nal  results  of  both  elections.  And  no : prac- 
tical proposal  has  yet  been  made  to  establish 
either  national  qualifications,  national  reg- 
istration or,  above  all,  national  surveillance 
Of  counting. 

Another  proposal — that  of  dividing  the 
electoral  vote  of  each  state  among  the  can- 


didates in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote 
within  the  state— is  a proposal  for  retain- 
ing the  receptacle  of  etate-by-state  voting, 
but  for  casting  away  its  content.  By  this 
proposal,  the  electoral  votes  of  each  state 
would  remain  the  same  (the  number  of  its 
Congressmen,  plus  two  more  for  its  Sena- 
tors) . But  in  each  state  the  electoral  vote 
would  be  divided  to  correspond  with  the  per- 
centages of  the’popular  vote  in  that  state. 

This  is  a more  substantial  proposal  than 
that  of  direct  voting,  hut  it  ha®  been  de- 
bated, under  various  names  and  styles,  for 
several  decades  in  Congress. 

There  are  two  main  objections  to  this  sys- 
tem— one  polifrjnal,  thg  ntfeer 

system  has*’'be«n  opposed 
oWefiy  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  big  cities 
and  the  minority  ethnic  groups,  who  like- 
wise, and  for  similar  reasons,  oppose  direct 
voting.  The  spokesmen  of  the  cities  and  the 
ethnic  blocs  have  always  held  that  the  struc- 
ture of  Congress  is  cast  against  them;  Con- 
gress is  dominated  by  traditionalists  who 
control  its  committees,  and,  despite  recent 
reforms.  Congress  is  still  weighted  heavily 
in  favor  of  rural  are:is.  Such  spokesmen  in- 
sist that  the  traditional  political  counter- 
balance to  Congress  has  been  the  President, 
as  executive — he  is  elected  by  the  states,  in 
■tiMt^largest  of  which  huge  electoral -vote 
blo^~l5Ta^4ie^wung  by  the  voting  of  local 
minorities,.  ItTk'^-tbe  Presidential,  no\  the 
Congressional,  electio^ls^tijat  make  the  Mexi- 
can-Amerlcan  vote  of  Texks^^nd  California 
important,  the  Jewish  vote  ofWereYork  im- 
portant, the  Negro  vote  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  important,  the  Italian  vote  afsjhe 
New  England  states  and  New  Jersey  imp< 
tant.  To.  abolish  the  winner-take-all  system' 
in  the  states  is,  to  eliminate  the  chief  lever- 
age the  minorities  feel  they  have  in  national 
politics.  This  argument  is  a difficult  one  to 
defend  theoretically,  or  at  any  highminded 
level;  but,  pragmatically,  it  reflects  the  na- 
ture of  America. 

A more  important  technical  objection  in- 
sists on  hearing  also — a technical  objection 
raised  to  insistence  by  the  development  of 
third  party  in  the  South.  No  one  has  yet  de- 
fined, nor  can  anyor.e  define,  what  is  meant 
by  “proportional  splitting  of  a state’s  vote.” 
Does  one  mean  exact  proportions?  Should 
New  York’s  43  electoral  votes  have  been  split 
at  49.8  percent  for  Humphrey,  Michigan’s  21 
electoral  votes  at  -18.2  percent  for  Hum- 
phrey, Ohio’s  26  votes  at  45.2  percent  for 
Nixon  and  so  on?  Most  importantly- what, 
under  this  plan,  would  have  been  the  distri- 
bution of  George  Wallace's  percentages? 
addition  of  his  electors  in  Marylaij4Hifrthe 
Carolina®,  in  Florida,  lnMieWfan,  in  In- 
diana, might  have  bes»-«rfllncient  to  throw  the 
election  to  the^Htftise.  And  the  mind  boggles 
TO-T-iR.fr  migffthave  happened  as  the  mathe- 
maticians decimalize  d the  percentages  of  the 
election  of  I960,  which  would  have  restated 
in  Kennedy  over  Nixon  by  00.497  etc.  over 
the  00.496  (almost)  of  the  whole  that  Amer- 
ica voted.  How  many  digits  would  it  have 
required  to  establish  a President  by  digitaliz- 
ing yet  further  the  electoral  votes  of  1960 
within  the  states  to  their  ultimate  percen- 
tages? Would  it  have  given  a clear  leader- 
ship to  the  American  people  than  the  solid, 
hard  numbers  of  the  old  Electoral  College 
Which  ran  303  for  Kennedy  to  219  for  Nixon? 

Yet  a third  system  has  been  offered  for 
consideration.  It  is  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  electoral  votes  by  Congressional 
district — one  electoral  vote  for  whoever  car- 
ried the  majority  in  each  district,  two  votes 
(to  reflect  Senatorial  presence)  to  be  deter- 
mined statewide.  This  is  Federalism  carried 
to  extreme;  the  hard-core  Congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  conservative  South  and  the 
ethnic-minority  blocs  of  the  big  cities  would 
be  given  almost  no  Incentive  to  vote;  the 
results  of  such  districts  would  be  known 
years  in  advance  by  demographic  calculation; 
and  the  swing  districts  of  the  suburbs  with 


their  own  parochial  needs  would  be  the  chief 
determinants  of  the  choice  of  President. 

One  can  find  fault  with  any  system  of 
choice  of  leaders.  For  two  thousand  years — 
or  longer,  If  one  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
Confucian  initiative  In  Chinese  thought — 
men  have  tried  to  find  a perfect  system  of 
leadership.  When  Mioses  descended  from 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Hebrews  asked  of  him, 
“Who  placed  you  as  officer  and  ruler  over 
us?”  and  Moses  had  no  answer.  In  Western 
history,  church  and  academy,  tyrant  and  pol- 
itician, scholar  and  terrorist  have  all  tried 
to  answer  this  question  in  challenging  or  de- 
fending systems  of  government.  None  has  had 
complete  answers  either.  In  the  last  century 
of  American  history,  no  less  than  5-13  reso- 
lutions have  been  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  revising  our 
Presidential  electoral  laws;  and  none  has 
been  accepted  because  there  are  no  perfect 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  leadership — - 
because  the  thrust  of  politics  must  always 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  says 
“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  make  a mere  pertect  Union  . . More 
perfect,”  says  the  phrase,  not  “perfect.”  Per- 
fection is  impossible. 

In  this  reporter’s  opinion,  the  American 
system  of  Presidential  election  has  worked 
for  almost  two  centuries;  yet  the  challenge 
remains  to  make  it  “more  perfect.”  No  pres- 
ent proposal  under  debate  offers  a wiser  or 
better  system  of  choice  than  the  Federal 
idea  underlying  the  present  way  Americans 
choose  Presidents.  In  any  election,  scone 
must  be  winners — and  the  Federal  system 
has  worked,  in  the  experience  of  this  turbu- 
lent decade,  better  than  any  of  the  rival 
>po®als  would  have  worked,  given  the  re- 
sult of  I960  and  1968.  What  must  be  made 
perfect”  in  the  system  must  be  done 
to  confront  the  challenges  of  the  next  gen- 
eration-Vabove  all,  the  challenge  of  the  racist 
minority  \which  would  divide,  rather  than 
draw  together,  the  American  people. 

Nor  are  the  steps  to  make  the  present  sys- 
tem “more  perfect”  necessarily  too  difficult. 
In  this  reporter’s  opinion,  the  first  require- 
ment must  be  the  elimination,  by  Consti- 
tutional amendment,  of  the  entire  Electoral 
College  ancy  the  anonymous  members  who 
cast  electoral  yotes.  States,  however,  should 
continue  l/b  vdte  by  State,  giving  or  denying 
all  thehyelectoral  votes  to  a single  candidate, 
with  no  intermediary  device  of  individual 
electors  to  permit  escape  from,  or  distortion 
their  vote.  If  a third  party  manages  to 
capture  enough  electoral  votes — as  is  its 
right — to  deny  any  candidate  a clear  ma- 
jority of  good,  round,  solid  electoral  votes, 
then,  as  the  Constitution  foresaw,  the  deci- 
sion must  go  to  a higher  court  of  appeal. 
There  is  little  reason  that  I can  see  to  change 
the  identity  of  the  present  .Court  of  Appeal, 
which  is  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
since,  in  such  a case,  the  Federal  idea  of  a 
vote  by  communities  of  states  will  have 
failed  to  prevail,  the  House  should  be  released 
from  its  present  Constitutional  mandate  to 
vote  by  state,  unit  by  unit,  one  state,  one 
vote.  Congressmen,  elected,  every  two  years, 
are  the  men  closest  to  the  swing  of  sentiment 
in  American  life;  and  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  individually,  one  man,  one 
vote,  for  the  President  (and  his  chosen  run- 
ning-mate, the  Vice-President)  until  a ma- 
jority has  been  reached  among  them.  If,  at 
some  point  to  be  determined,  they  cannot 
reach  a majority,  then,  after  a fixed  limit 
of  ballots,  the  man  who  earns  the  plurality 
of  votes  among  them,  should  be  constitution- 
ally accepted  as  President  and  his  running - 
mate  as  Vice-President.  And  then  it  is  up  to 
him  to  make  history.  We  may  face  a future 
of  minority  Presidents — but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  greatest  of  American 
Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  the  Presi- 
dent chosen  by  the  most  diminished  minority 
vote  that  ever  elected  a President  of  this 
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7 Downed 
Israel  Says; 
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Israeli  Accwftl 


TEL  AVIV  (AP) -Egyptian 
lanes  carried  out  repeated 
ifces  against  Israeli  forces  in 
ie' occupied  Sinai  Desert  today 
i retaliation  for. Israel’s  at- 
acks  against  the  Egyptian 
loastiine*  south  of  Suez. 

The  Israelis  reported  they 
(hot  d°wn  seven  of  t he  i ra  ders 
and  probably  bagged  an  eignin 
% two  raids  against  its] 

positions.  .. 

<rtje  'Egyptians  said  they, 
downed  four  Israeli  planes  and 
SSed Israeli  artillery .naval 
installations,  antiaircra  t 
torfes  ammunition  dumps  and 
Administrative  headquarters 
to  flireb  successive  a tacks. 

*jfore  was  no  word  from 
Tgfteli  headquarters  on  the  third 
rejpfed  attack. 

Kaids  in  Retaliation 
The  Egyptian  attacks  were 
in  retaliation  for  the  Israel 
amphibious  raid  on  Egypt  s 
Qutt  of  Suez  coast  Tuesday,  m 
which  Israeli  troops  reported 
kffling  100-150  Egyptians,  and 
an  afr  attack  in  the  same  area 

yf  SL,  spokesman  vied 
r So  radio  said.  Egyptian 
anCS  attacked  Israeli  army  P 

a~ns  Sid  in  ensuing  dogfights 

dowft  three  Israeli  ]pts  m 
first  two  attacks.  One 
ptian  plane  was  reported 

■St 

The  spokesman  declared  the 
tevptian  raid  was  concentrated 
*y-  and  artillery  positions 

xal  and  northern  Sinai 
Joved  two  Hawk  missile 
rf"a  "radar  station. 

&fo  statement  said  Israe- 
li!? then  tried  twice  to 
tack  "Egyptian  defense  posi- 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  south  of 

« Suez  Canal  but  were  dnven 

Ef  by  jet  {ighte^p^0^e^F 


^ptia«atof<«rsed 

TOesiioU™n<i»AW«bjg: 

Ft'&sSr  s- 

Enonthot  Port  Sunn, 


i.  semiofficial  Cairo  newspa-1 

effects  in  the  Middle  East 
jf'r111f,ea£er  iSek  with  Is-! 

ffite’information^came  from 

“The^sSfcommunist  party 
The  pravda  Said  the  Isra- 
•U^raMwas  “a  new  challenge  to 
Je  U N Security  Council  and 
■Si  United  Nations  as  a whole. 

Iravda  said  Israel  hopes  it 
Jn^relv  on  the  unlimited  sup; 
«« «fs  overseas  protectors. 


S/i 


The  Israeli  air  force  met  th  '„maypr0ve  to  be  a 

?wo  Tu  kaho  yfighterbomber  "Sons,  26  Mos- 

« Jf  ?a??5d3rtfts 


down  a Ekth  plane. 

“SfSS!?, 

S tho“  »nd  atock, 

“Ku 

the  Jordan  River  into  Jordan 
earlier. 

The  army  said  two  Israeli 
planes  flew  across  the  Jordan  to 
Lock  out  an  Arab  guerrilla  po- 
sition south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  i 
The  Israelis  said  the  guerrillas1 
had  fired  on  three  Israeli  pa- 
trols. The  military  spokesman 
said  both  planes  returned  safely. 

The  army  also  reported  four 
Arab  saboteurs  were  filled  in  a 
dash  with  Israeli  troops  near 
| the  Damiya  Bridge  across  the 
[ Jordan  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

1 in  the  northern  Jordan  Valley, 
the  Israelis  said  Jordanian 
| forces  blew  up  a water  pump 
turbine  today,  threatening  tne,j 
water  supply  to  an  Israeli  kib-, 
butz. 

The  raid  apparently  was  ml 
retaliation  for  an  Israeli  raid 
into  Jordan  June  23  in  which  the. 
Chor  Irrigation  Canal  was  hit, 
severely  damaging  Jordan’s  wa- 
ter supply.  _ . _ 

In  Amman,  a Jordanian 
spokesman  charged  that  the  Is- 
raeli .planes  used  napalm  in  the 
iP^lfiiseic2pr>JH^ianrt- 
danian  casualties 


tem  nations  were  -F-— 

fe.*5£*£siss 

‘of  Arab  East  Jerusalem. 
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The  Communists  have  time  and  again 
in  Vietnam  as  elsewhere  demonstrated 
they  have  little  regard  and  concern  for 
human  life  and  no  comprehension  of  the 
concept  of  humane  treatment. 

We  have  all  heard,  of  course,  from  the 
two  recently  released  American  prisoners 
how  Hanoi  actually  treats  our  captive 
servicemen.  These  revelations  were 
shocking. 

However,  I feel  that  at  last  one  aspect 
of  Hanoi’s  cruelty  to  these  Americans 
and  their  families  has  not  been  fully  dis- 
closed. It  has  to  do  with  the  scores  of 
Americans,  particularly  flyers,  who  are 
missing  over  North  Vietnam  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Defense  Department  to, 
in  all  probability,  be  captives. 

A case  in  point  involves  a Navy  flyer 
from  my  district,  Metropolitan  Nashville  - 
Davidson  County,  Tenn. 

He  is  Cmdr.  William  Porter  Lawrence 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Commander  Lawrence 
was  shot  down  near  Nam  Dinh,  North 
Vietnam,  on  June  28,  1967,  and  no  word 
of  or  from  him  has  been  received  since. 

It  is  hoped  that  Commander  Lawrence 
parachuted  to  safety  and  is  now  a cap- 
tive. His  radarman  has  been  reported 
as  having  been  seen  by  another  prisoner 
and  his  parachute  was  seen  opening  as 
his  aircraft  went  down.  The  Navy  also 
has  stated  that  his  homing-rescue  de- 
vice was  active  and  transmitting  signals. 
He  is  considered  by  the  Navy  to  have  been 
captured  but  there  is  no  substantiating 
evidence  of  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  mental  cruelty  and 
torture  of  the  most  perverse  type.  Billy 
Lawrence’s  family  have  for  more  than  2 
years  lived  with  only  hope  and  prayer 
that  their  son  may  be  alive. 

Every  conceivable  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  information  on  the  where- 
abouts and  condition  of  Commander 
Lawrence  through  neutral  nations  and 
indirectly  through  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  but  to  no  avail. 

What  is  to  be  gained  Hanoi  by  this  type 
of  conduct — cold,  calculated  cruelty? 
There  is  little  we  can  do  by  way  of  overt 
action  to  change  this  policy  in  North 
Vietnam.  However,  if  it  is  true  that  Hanoi 
is  responsive  to  American  public  opinion 
then  our  words  here  today,  hopefully,  will 
initiate  a wave  of  national  indignation 
which  will  be  heard  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. For  us  it  is  just  about  all  that 
we  can  presently  do,  but  if  public  opinion 
is  our  only  weapon  then  let  us  employ 
it  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 


ISRAEL’S  RIGHT  TO  DEFEND 
ITSELF 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
21st  summer  of  the  Arab  war  against 
Israel  has  seen  an  alarming  number  of 
unpunished — and  therefore  undaunted — 
aggressions  from  the  many  quarters  of 
the  Arab  world.  These  include — and  the 
list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive — constant 
heavy  Egyptian  artillery  barrages  and 
'Commando  raids  across  the  Suez  Canal; 
innumerable  attacks  launched  from 
Jordan  and  Lebanon  against  Israel  po- 


sitions and  settlements;  the  shelling  of 
a Dead  Sea  beach  resort  area  by  Iraqi 
troops  stationed  in  Jordan,  killing  a 26- 
year-old  American  girl — the  first  tourist 
death  since  the  June  war;  the  blowing 
up  by  terrorists  of  a pipeline  in  Haifa  and 
Aramco’s  tapline  in  the  Golan  Heights; 
the  terrorist  explosion  of  a car  on  a street 
corner  in  Tel  Aviv;  the  terrorist  hijack- 
ing 2 weeks  ago  of  a TWA  plane  to  Syria, 
which  is  still  holding  two  Israel  civilian 
passengers  captive;  and  terrorist  attacks 
on  Israel  and  Jewish  establishments  in 
London,  Bonn,  Brussels,  and  The  Hague. 

As  if  to  assure  the  world  of  their  ag- 
gressive madness,  Arab  government  lead- 
ers have  called  for  a Moslem  holy  war 
and  Arab  terrorist  leaders  have  vowed 
a no-holds-barred  war  against  Jews 
everywhere,  including  the  United  States. 

Throughout  this  long  hot  summer  of 
.Arab  aggressions — cease-fire  violations — 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
Secretary  General  U Thant  have  looked 
the  other  way,  insisting  that  Israel  do 
the  same  and  condemning  her  when  she 
does  not. 

But  unlike  the  United  Nations,  Israel 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
Israel  soldiers  and  civilians  are  picked 
off  and  murdered  daily  by  Arab  regular 
and  “irregular”  forces.  And  while  she 
surely  appreciates  the  tongue  clucking 
by  Western  powers  occasioned  by  some 
particularly  outrageous  Arab  atrocity, 
she  can  hardly  rely  on  that  as  a means 
of  defense. 

In  keeping  with  the  time-honored 
adage  that  those  who  play  with  matches 
get  burned,  Israel  has  finally  struck  back 
hai^d  at  Nasser’s  Egypt.  Once  more,  as 
James  Reston  observed  after  the  June 
war,  Israel  has  “had  the  courage  of  our 
convictions.” 

I am,  therefore,  both  shocked  and 
puzzled  by  the  invectives  which  have 
been  hurled  against  Israel  this  week, 
branding  her  counteraction  against 
Egypt  as  “aggression”  and  calling  upon 
our  Government  to  cut  off  arms  to  Israel. 

Israel’s  strength  alone  keeps  the  Mid- 
dle East  from  exploding  into  a new  war. 
That  the  Arabs  would  launch  a full-scale 
invasion  to  destroy  Israel  and  massacre 
her  people  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
success  is  readily  admitted — no,  prom- 
ised— every  day  by  Arab  leaders*  Arab 
terrorists,  and  the  Arab  press. 

Democratic  countries  who  are  both 
willing  and  able  to  stand  up  for  them- 
selves are  few  and  far  between  in  this 
world,  and  it  is  in  America’s  highest 
interest  to  support  them.  Surely  we  can 
recognize  that  rarity,  a stable  democratic 
state  capable  of  its  own  self-defense, 
when  we  see  it. 

Israel  has  never  asked  that  American 
troops  be  sent  to  her  defense,  but  only 
that  she  be  permitted  to  buy  from  us  the 
military  equipment  she  needs  to  insure 
her  survival.  To  deny  Israel  the  means 
for  her  self-defense  is,  by  definition,  to 
condemn  her  and  her  people  to  death. 


CONGRESS  DELAYS  WHILE  THE 
STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM  COL- 
LAPSES 

(Mr.  POD  ELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students  on  the  Nation's 
campuses  depend  upon  student  loans  at 
moderate  interest  rates  in  order  to  obtain 
higher  educations.  This  year,  while  Con- 
gress squats  on  dead  center,  several 
hundred  thousand  of  these  young  peo- 
ple, whose  only  crime  is  that  they  attend 
colleges  and  universities,  anxiously  and 
with  increasing  despair  watch  time  run 
out  on  their  chances  to  obtain  these 
loans.  More  than  200,000  of  them  will  be 
unable  to  attend  classes  if  they  do  not 
receive  them. 

In  1965,  the  Federal  Government  began 
guaranteeing  student  loans  and  paying 
the  6 percent  interest  on  them  until  these 
students  completed  their  educations.  In 
1968,  Congress  raised  the  ceiling  on  Gov- 
ernment interest  payments  to  banks  from 
6 to  7 percent.  Since  then,  however, 
banks  have  been  able  to  raise  the  prime 
interest  rate  to  8 Vz  percent.  Such  usuri- 
ous interest  rates  make  it  far  more  pro- 
fitable for  them  to  invest  in  enterprises 
other  than  higher  educations  of  Amer- 
ica’s young  people.  Therefore,  they  are 
refusing  to  make  these  loans  with  avail- 
able funds. 

Banks  insist  supplemental  interest 
payments  are  essential.  They  demand 
their  pound  of  flesh  or  no  capital  for 
education.  Sheepskins  be  damned,  is 
their  motto.  The  hide  of  the  average 
small  borrower  is  more  lucrative  to  them. 
Even  the  sweat  of  overworked  parents 
cannot  come  up  with  enough  in  the  way 
of  interest  to  make  them  loosen  purse- 
strings. Therefore,  a program  is  now  in 
jeopardy  which  loaned  , college  money 
to  750,000  young  Americans  last  year. 

A guarantee  of  more  interest  from  the 
Congress  to  banks  is  therefore  called  for, 
and  I believe  the  House  must  move  in 
this  direction.  The  Senate  has  already 
taken  affirmative  action.  The  scope  of 
this  looming  disaster  Is  readily  apparent 
when  we  realize  that  750,000  students 
who  borrowed  last  year  under  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  accounted  for  $670 
million.  Loans  under  the  three  other 
major  Government  loan  programs  to 
students  came  to  only  $625  million.  These 
latter  programs  have  been  cut  or  held 
even  this  year,  making  action  on  our  part 
even  more  imperative. 

In  additiop,  we  must  realize  that  on 
almost  every  campus  across  the  Nation, 
tuition  and  other  educational  fees  and 
costs  have  risen  once  again.  Students 
and  their  families  are  caught  in  an  im- 
possible bind.  Right  now  the  measure 
which  would  allow  Government  to  offer 
a guarantee  to  banks  of  an  increased 
interest  rate  is  stalled  in  a procedural 
tangle  which  exposes  the  worst  elements 
of  Congress  to  the  light  of  day.  How  can 
we  sit  here  passively  while  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a million  young  people  help- 
lessly see  their  eductions  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy? How  can  we  daily  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  all  the  American  ideals  if  we  are 
able  to  turn  around  and  perpetrate  such 
an  act  against  these  youngsters,  who 
are  not  guilty  of  a thing  save  a desire 
for  an  education? 

There  is  talk  of  an  antirioting  amend- 
ment. I say  this  is  nonsense,  and  most 
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of  ithe  Members  of  this  House  are  in  per- 
fect agreement.  The  vast  majority  of  itii- 
dehts  on  our  campuses,  tod  there  are 
gopg  to  be  7 million  this  year,  are  the 
finest  group  of  young  people  this  Na- 
tion or  any  other  country  has  ever  as- 
sembled and  produced.  They  are  the  hope 
of  I our  land,  and  few  are  guilty  of  the 
multitude  of  sins  the  ignorant  and  dem- 
agogic among  us  are  fond  of  accusing 
them  of.  On  specious  grounds  of  rabble- 
rousing  slogans,  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
liver a body  blow  to  the  hopes  of  so  many. 
Scandal  aiid  national  shame  are  not 
strong  enough  to  describe  this  state  of 
affairs. 

A time  has  come  for  this  Congress  to 
reaffirm  its  hope  in  the  future  of  this 
Nation,  rather  than  damn,  the  ills  of  our 
palst  and  search  for  doom  in  the  present. 
It  |is  time  we  showed  a smidgin  of  faith 
in  our  own  ideals  and  the  young  peo- 
ple who  reflect  them,  rather  than  damn- 
ing them  as  hoodlums,  drug  addicts,  and 
professional  dissenters.  They  merely 
mirror  the  rest  of  our  society. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  CAN  SOI 
THE  HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  gi 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
nejwspaper  accounts  of  the  confrontation 
between  those  employed  and  those  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  building  trades 
inj  Pittsburgh  relate  a situation  which 
copld  develop  in  every  city  in  the  Nation. 
This  situation  need  not  exist.  I 

The  Congress  last  year  enacted  a 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
setting  forth  housing  goals  for  the  hext 
10  years,  which  if  implemented  and  iput 
into  effect  by  the  administration  would 
resolve  the  dilemma.  In  fact,  a labor 
shortage  could  develop  in  the  building 
trades. 

jrhe  present  situation  is  a direct  result 
of  iPresidential  determination.  The  Pres- 
ident can  act  to  resolve  the  problem  in 
Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
same  time  move  the  programs  forward 
to  j provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

An  acute  analysis  was  presented  by 
Michael  Harrington  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  September  9. 1969,  which 
I include  for  my  colleagues  to  read:  | 
Blacks,  Unions  Row  Can  Be  SolveiI 

There  is  a simple  way  to  resolve  the  bitter 
conflict  between  blacks  and  building  trapes- 
men  in  Pittsburgh.  But  since  it  is  also1  ex- 
pensive the  government  will  almost  certainly 
not  act  and  both  the  Negroes  and  the  uhion 
mdn  will  both  lose  no  matter  which  bide 
se^ms  to  win. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  decent  woiT  is 
scarce.  The  blacks  rightly  want  to  break! out 
of  | the  menial,  janitorial  occupations!  to 
whiich  this  society  assigns  them;  and  tiose 
whites  who  are  already  employed  under- 
standably want  to  protect  their  jobs.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  has  to  be  a ! de- 
structive collision. 

But  if  there  were  a sudden.  Increase  in  the 
deinand  for  construction  workers  all  that 
would  change.  The  white  labor  force  would 
be  [secure  and  there  would  be  a need  for  hew 
men,  many  of  them  .black.  And  once  the 
fundamental  economic  quarrel  over  Jobs 
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was  settled  there  would  still  be  personal 
prejudices  between  the  old  antagonists,  but 
the  desperate  urgency  of  the  current  con- 
frontations would  be  gone. 

Such  a solution  has;  already  been  proposed 
by  a Presidential  Commission  and  then,  as 
usual,  been  filed  and  forgotten.  Less  than  one 
year  ago  Sen.  Paul  Eouglas’  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  told  the  White 
House  and  the  nation  that  if  the  goals  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968  were  actually  put 
into  effect,  there  world  be  a labor  shortage 
in  the  building  trades.  If  that  happened 
then  the  same  economic  logic  which  recently 
caused  auto  makers  >o  hire  ghetto  dwellers 
would  begin  to  operate;  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  compete  for  the  talent  of  the  poor, 
both  black  and  white. 

The  innocent  observer  might  think  that 
just  because  a blue-ribbon  panel  shows  that 
we  can  get  more  housing  and  less  racism  in 
one  stroke,  the  society  will  act.  But  that,  as 
anyone  who  has  fallowed  the  generation  of 
broken  promises  in  this  area  knows,  is  not 
the  case.  It  would  take  federal  money  and 
imagination,  and  Richard  Nixon  is  stingy 
with  both. 

Pat  Moynihan’s  announcement  that  there 
would  be  hardly  any  new  funds  for  social 
spending  right  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war — assuming  that  the  President  stops 
equivocating  and  ends  that  tragedy — was  a 
statement  of  political  choice,  not  economic 
necessity. 

If  you  assume  the  administration’s  partic- 
ular, and  wrong-headed,  priorities-like  al- 
locating billions  to  ABM  and  MIRV — there 
won’t  be  enough  cash  around.  But  if,  as  Pat 
Moynihan  himself  brilliantly  pointed  out  in 
his  last  book,  the  arms  race  were  deescalated 
and  social  values  became  primary,  the  sup- 
ply of  Federal  dollars  would  grow  faster  than 
the  demand  for  them. 

So  Nixon  is  not  bowing  to  the  economic 
fates  but  making  his  own  choice.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  the:*e  won’t  be  money  for 
housing,  or  for  many  other  things,  and  that 
the  war  in  Pittsburgh  between  the  ex-poor 
of  the  Thirties  and  the  now- poor  of  the  Six- 
ties will  go  on.  And  file  sad  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that,  under  current  conditions,  neither 
side  can  win. 

There  are  union  men  who  have  already 
cheered  George  Walbice  in  Pittsburgh  and 
there  are  blacks  who  are  convinced  by  these 
events  that  labor  is  indeed  racist.  In  short, 
two  of  the  key  forces  in  any  potential  pro- 
gressive coalition  are  turning  against  one 
another. 

Even  if  the  Negroes  would  win  a few  jobs, 
they  would  lose  the  political  possibility  of 
getting  an  administration  which  would  open 
up  decent  work  for  £dl  the  poor.  And  even 
if  the  whites  repulse  "he  blacks,  they  will  be 
helping  forces,  like  the  people  behind  Wal- 
lace, who  are  the  enemies  of  union  security. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
trade  unionists  understood  this  point  when 
they  voted  for  Humphrey,  not  Wallace  or 
Nixon,  in  1968. 

But  there  is  one  alternative  to  the  im- 
passe in  Pittsburgh  which  just  might  work. 
The  nation  is  filled  with  people  deploring  the 
conflict.  Let  the  union  agree  that  new  jobs 
will  be  filled  without  discrimination  and 
with  special  concern  for  the  poor,  of  what- 
ever race.  Let  the  blacks  understand  that  the 
crucial  problem  is  to  create  new  openings 
and  not  to  displace,  and  embitter,  the  em- 
ployed. And  then  let  them  join  and  call  the 
American  bluff.  Let  them  demand  that 
Richard  Nixon  and  Oteorge  Romney  redeem 
the  1968  pledges  about  housing  and  open  up 
new  Jobs  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  process. 

Farfetched?  But  the  building  tradesmen, 
and  particularly  the  Carpenters,  are  now 
accepting  the  idea  of  mass  produced  hous- 
ing; and  as  long  ago  as  the  great  March  to 
Washington  of  1963  black  America  under- 
stood that  freedom  could  otfiy  come  with 
new  jobs.  And  more  to  the  point,  if  this  so- 


ciety continues  to  default  on  its  promises, 
if  black  and  whites  fight  one  another  rather 
than  uniting  to  get  work  for  all,  those 
clashes  in  Pittsburgh  are  going  to  be  re- 
peated in  every  city  in  the  nation. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  PALMBY 

SPEAKS  OUT  ON  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clarence  Palmby 
has  diligently  worked  and  traveled  to 
promote  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  His  ef- 
forts to  overcome  problems  inherited 
from  past  years  have  been  appreciated 
by  farmers  and  by  grainmen  across  the 
Nation. 

His  public  statements  cm  the  difficul- 
ties the  Nation  is  experiencing  with  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  have 
been  honest  and  forthright. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  statements 
Mr.  Palmby  has  made  cm  the  difficult, 
problems  of  trade  was  before  the  Sep- 
tember 3 meeting  of  the  Illinois  Grain 
Corp.  In  that  statement,  Secretary 
Palmby  outlined  some  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  administration  to  keep  U.S.  prod- 
ucts competitive  and  increase  future  ex- 
ports. 

There  is  ho  more  crucial  area  of  trade 
policy  than  agricultural  trade.  Our  agri- 
cultural plant  is  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  Diplomacy  and  hard-headed  busi- 
ness tactics  must  be  combined  to  promote 
the  future  prosperity  of  UJS.  agriculture 
through  productive  export  policies. 

Because  of  the  clarity  and  obvious  good 
sense  of  the  Assistant  Secretary’s  re- 
marks in  Illinois,  arid  because  a healthy 
commodity  trade  helps  our  entire  econ- 
omy, I insert  his  statement  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Yottr  Agricultural  Exports 
(Remarks  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clarence  D,  Palmby) 

I am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  evening — 
to  share  views  with  & group  so  important 
to  the  agriculture  of  this  great  farming  State. 
My  thanks  to  Barney  Adomeit  for  his  invi- 
tation— and  to  all  of  you  for  your  kindness 
and  hospitality. 

. Barney  is  a long-time  friend.  I don’t  have 
to  tell  you  wh&t  he  has  been  able  to  achieve 
with  the  Illinois  Grain  Corporation,  in  the 
very  few  years  he  has  been  your  General 
Manager.  But  I might  add  that  he  is 
highly  appreciated  throughout  the  coopera- 
tive field — and  thoughout  agriculture  in 
America. 

I want  to  talk  with  you  about  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  before  us  in  world 
trade.  Barney  points  out  to  me  that  Illinois 
is  not  only  the  number  one  agricultural  ex- 
porter, but  also  the  leading  exporter  of  man- 
ufactured products  among  the  50  States. 
Illinois  is  truly  a part  of  the  world 
community. 

The  strengthening  of  American  agricul- 
ture— through  market  development  here  and 
throughout  the  world — is  a major  goal  of  the 
Administration.  It  is  ohe  that  engages  a large 
measure  of  my  time  and  energy.  It  is  one  that 
each  of  you  shares  in,  as  a marketer  of  grain 
and  soybeans. 

Our  farm  exports  have  fallen  off  some  in 
each  of  the  past  two  years— declining  more 
than  a billion  dollars  from  the  record  level 
of  $6.8  billion  in  1966-67.  The  dock  strike 
was,  of  course,  a major  contributor— one 
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between  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
auto  manufacturers. 

As  main  features  of  this  drive,  I have 
already  written  to  every  legislator  in  the 
State  asking  them,  if  they  agree,  to  in- 
dicate their  support  for  an  open  trial  in 
this  case.  X am  also  asking  various  gov- 
ernment units  to  show  their  interest  in 
filing  damage  suits  against  the  manufac- 
turers if  an  open  trial  should  eventually 
prove  the  Justice  Department’s  charges 
to  be  valid. 

In  addition,  a statewide  petition  is  now 
being  distributed  in  California  to  show 
mass  citizen  concern  and  support  for  an 
open  public  record  and  decision  in  this 
case. 

CONDEMNATION  OF  IRAQI 
EXECUTIONS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , September  11,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  our  fellow  citizens,  the  recent 
execution  by  the  Government  of  Iraq  of 
15  alleged  spies.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  year  alone,  36  Iraqis  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  their  government  without  even 
the  rudimehtary  guarantees  of  due  proc- 
ess that  we  take  for  granted  in  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  the  present  tragic  situation 
in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  are  individuals  actively  en- 
gaged in  spying  and  espionage  activities. 
However,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Iraqi 
Government  is  conducting  this  series  of 
“trials”  and  executions  primarily  to  dis- 
tract public  attention  from  its  own  in- 
adequacies and  failures. 

Dictatorial  and  oligarchic  regimes  have 
always  sought  to  find  scapegoats  to 
blame  for  their  own  oppression.  In  this 
way,  they  try  to  circumvent  opposition 
and  criticism  by  calling  for  national 
unity  in  the  face  of  an  imaginary  threat. 
Adolf  Hitler  and  his  cohorts  in  Nazi 
Germany  succeeded  in  persuading  many 
of  their  countrymen  that  the  source  of 
Germany’s  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems after  World  War  I was  an  “inter- 
national Jewish  conspiracy.”  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  describe  in  detail  the 
tragic  consequences  of  this  deception  for 
the  6 million  Jews  who  were  murdered. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  for  many  years 
blamed  its  shortcomings  on  the  remnants 
of  “bourgeois  deviation”  rather  than  on 
its  continued  suppression  of  political 
freedom  and  civil  liberties. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  tend  to  look 
for  “fall  guys.”  Democracies,  like  honest 
individuals,  ultimately  face  up  to  their 
problems,  and  accept  the  responsibility 
for  error  and  the  necessity  for  change. 
Dictatorships  find  such  integrity  of  pur- 
pose inconsistent  with  their  continued 
existence,  and  would  rather  hang  people 
than  recognize  their  inadequacies  and 
act  to  correct  them. 

I condemn  the  reprehensible  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  Iraq  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  pressing  for  a 
peaceful  and  mutually  satisfactory  set- 
tlement to  the  tragic  and  self-defeating 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 


THE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  18,  I had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  a press  seminar  at  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
Georgetown  University,  on  “The  Future 
Role  of  the  U.S.  Navy.”  This  seminar, 
moderated  by  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist Mr.  Robert  D.  Novak,  dealt  pri- 
marily with  the  role  of  our  Navy  as  it 
pertains  to  first,  the  political  and  na- 
tional security  environment ; second,  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  conventional  war; 
and  third,  general  war  and  deterrents  of 
general  war. 

Discussion  of  the  subject  dealt  with 
some  of  the  current  issues  which  have 
been  raised  in  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  particularly 
its  attack  aircraft  carriers.  Because  of 
the  timely  nature  of  this  seminar,  and 
the  important  observations  it  produced, 
I include  at  the  close  of  these  remarks, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  the  report  on  this  seminar  pre- 
pared by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  of  Georgetown 
University: 

The  Future  Role  of  the  U.S.  Navy 

POLITICAL  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ENVIRON- 
MENT AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF 

THE  U.S.  NAVY 

The  political  and  security  environment  of 
the  world  is  undergoing  significant  change. 
There  is  in  many  areas  increased  instability, 
increases  in  the  forces  of  nationalism,  tend- 
encies towards  neutralism,  a withdrawal  of 
western  military  capabilities  and  insertion 
of  Soviet  military  presence  through  the  ex- 
panded global  role  of  the  Soviet  navy,  and 
broad  programs  of  military,  economic  and 
political  aid. 

Caribbean  Sea  and  Latin  America 

From  the  standpoint  of  examining  the 
navy’s  role,  at  the  moment  political  issues  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  the  most  sig- 
nificant. Looking  at  the  area  as  a whole, 
there  are  three  primary  kinds  of  commit- 
ment, in  regard  to  which  we  are  facing  a 
time  of  considerable  change.  First  is  the  in- 
escapable commitment  of  geography;  the 
second,  the  longstanding  historical  commit- 
ment; and  third,  the  most  significantly  at 
present,  the  pattern  of  commitments  that 
are  challenged  by  on-going  change  stem- 
ming within  the  structure  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  We  have  reached  a 
kind  of  impasse  as  reflected  in  Governor 
Rockefeller’s  recent  trip,  preventing  con- 
structive, collaborative  and  cooperative  ac- 
tion. There  are  two  points  of  key  concern: 
One,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  other,  Cuba 
and  the  Florida  Straits,  In  regard  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  negotiations  are  stalled  with 
respect  to  the  Canal  Treaty  revision,  which 
may  reduce  U.S.  rights.  In  Cuba,  which  lies 
across  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  we  may  be  at  the  threshold  of  a new 
Soviet  naval  entry  into  the  area  with  the 
unprecedented  visit  of  a naval  flotilla  to 
Cuba.  A permanent  Soviet  presence  there 
could  pose  major  problems  in  regard  to  the 
political  stability  of  the  small  unstable  states 
in* the  Caribbean  region. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  naval  interest  is 
very  high.  We  have  had  our  Sixth  Fleet  there 
for  twenty-one  years,  but  perhaps  for  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  we  had  no  competition.  Now 


the  Soviet  Navy  has  moved  into  the  area, 
and  its  strength  is  at  an  all-time  high  in 
,*he  Mediterranean.  This  has  created  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  both  for  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  No  longer  do  we  have  the  Med- 
iterranean exclusively  to  ourselves,  therefore, 
we  cannot  do  all  the  things  we  used  to  do 
with  the  freedom  and  flexibility  that  could 
be  exercised  until  about  1965,  possibly  ’67. 
For  the  Russians  this  is  a new  experience. 

They  have  been  trying  for  a long  time  to 
break  out  of  their  traditional  confinement. 
They  have  never  been  as  successful  in  this 
area  until  the  present  decade.  The  Soviet 
Navy  has  been  able  to  get  more  and  more 
money  for  the  kind  of  expansion  they  would 
• like  to  see  in  the  coming  decade.  They  have 
in  mind  establishing  a global  presence  in 
support  of  Soviet  World  political  and  eco- 
nomic ambitions.  They  have  unlocked  the 
puzzle  of  breaking  out  of  their  traditional 
confinement  by  imitating  our  underway  re- 
plenishment and  repair  techniques.  This  they 
would  like  to  do  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the 
Indian  Oceans.  Their  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
have  posed  major  logistic  problems.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  been  able  to  establish  bases 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  now  near  the  Bab- 
al-Mandeb  at  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea. 
These  may  be  used  as  jumping-off  places  for 
acquiring  other  bases.  In  that  area  and.  in 
the  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  British 
withdrawal  presents  a vacuum  which  the 
Russians  are  already  attempting  to  fill. 

NATO 

NATO  has  provided  reasonably  acceptable 
responses  to  three  major  reqxiirements : first, 
the  justification  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  Eu- 
rope in  a way  that  is  reasonably  acceptable 
to  American  and  European  people  and  their 
governments;  secondly,  assistance  in  building 
and  maintaining  internal  order  in  Western 
Europe,  and  this  means  especially  reconciling 
the  Germans  to  their  neighbors;  thirdly,  the 
provision  of  forum  in  which  current  crises 
can  be  examined  and,  if  necessary,  dealt 
with  prudence  and  sobriety  and  in  which 
security  aspects  of  alternative  European  fu- 
tures can  be  explored.  The  latter  has  be- 
come difficult.  NATO’s  vigorous  past  looks 
better  if  you  stop  around  1963.  For  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  there  has  been  consider- 
able increase  in  tensions  and  differences, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  disputes  and 
backbiting.  In  spite  of  the  modest  rebirth  of 
NATO  following  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  concrete  effect  inside  of 
NATO  has  not  been  great.  The  prosperity 
of  NATO  appears  somewhat  superficial,  the 
institution  remains  somewhat  in  the  dol- 
drums while  the  United  States  and  European 
relations  and  East-West  relations  become  a 
subject  of  great  debate.  We  stand  at  the 
threshhold  of  a lot  of  new  events  in  Europe; 
for  example,  the  forthcoming  German  elec- 
tion, Britain’s  domestic  problems  and  the 
anticipated  election  in  Great  Britain,  the 
new  government  in  France,  the  new  prospects 
for  WEU,  the  possibility  that  Britain  and 
Scandinavia  and  other  countries  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Common,  the  riddle  of 
Greece,  and  the  question  of  changed  rela- 
tions between  countries  like  Spain  and  Tur- 
key with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  parts 
of  Eastern  Europe.  While  improvements  in 
NATO  may  be  the  prudent  course  of  policy, 
we  may  face  the  fact  that  NATO  may  have  to 
be  replaced  some  day. 

The  Far  East 

A key  factor  in  the  evolution  of  develop- 
ments in  the  Far  East  is  the  Sino-Soviet 
conflict,  which  promises  to  perpetuate  itself. 
It  has  caused  the  Soviets  to  go  more  to  sea 
for  the  movement  of  their  weapons  to  Viet- 
nam. The  Soviet  Navy  in  the  Far  East  is  of 
considerable  importance.  Its  presence  in  an 
area  of  conflict  where  our  interests  are  in- 
volved can  be  a growing  detriment.  It  can, 
through  its  presence,  bring  doubt  among 
some  of  our  allies  as  to  U.S.  will  and  action. 
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$12  billion  worth  of  useless  surplus  equip- 
ment that_the  Ej^enhower  Administration 
ended  up  with. 

It  then  was  interjected  that  the  Korean 
surplus  was  what  saved  Mr.  McNamara  from 
an  embarrassing  shortage  of  munitions  dur- 
ing *Jie  first  two  years  of  Vietnam— that  is 
until  we  belatedly  got  the  production  lines 
.cranked  up. 

further  rejoinder  it  was  opined  that 
there  has  been  no  real  orderly  approach  to 
many  of  domestic  problems  in  our  govern- 
ment. Spending  for  domestic  purposes  has 
grown  extensively  when  you  look  at  the  total 
budget  of  $57  billion  in  what  might  be 
called  the  HEW  area.  We  could  get  a lot  more 
for  that  money  by.  employing  modern  tech- 
nical systems.  We  will  come  to  this. 

It  was  further  argued  that  it  is  incorrect 
to  say  that  all  of  the  people  under  30  don’t 
worry  about  the  defense  of  their  country  or 
the  security,  because  if  you  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  have  gone  through  the 
Southeast  Asia  business  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  the  young  people  who  really 
see  the  requirements. 

Concern  was  expressed  about  a move  al- 
leged to  be  afoot  today  Where  many  people 
are  suggesting  that  we  should  not  change 
our  fundamental  basic  commitments,  but 
that  we  ought  to  attempt  to  control  them 
by  curtailing  our  capabilities  either  in  terms 
of  the  size  of  our  forces  or  the  equipment 
that  we  provide  for  them.  It  was  main- 
tained that  we  should  put  first  things  first; 
ascertain  what  our  commitments  would  be 
internationally,  and  what  our  commitment 
should  be  domestically,  determine  the  pri- 
orities in  each  separately,  and  then — based 
on  the  amount  .of  funds  available — divide 
it  up  to.  do  the  best  that  we  can  in  each  area. 

The  need  for  a better  definition  of  na- 
tional objectives,  however,  was  generally  rec- 
ognized. We  are  confronted  with  a two-fold 
security  problem  in  this  country:  security 
from  outside  attacks  and  security  from 
within.  Priorities  must  be  met  to  the  extent 
our  finances,  permit,  in  spite  of  the  problem 
of  inflation. 


Even  Red  China,  the  exporter  of  revolution, 

; in  spite  of  its  trouble  in  Internal  problems, 
is  very  capable  of  expanding  with  jvliat  is 
; now  a coastal  navy.  Of  this  there  are;  some 
straws  in  the  wind.  The  basis  for  our  naval 
presence  In  the  area  is  founded  on  com- 
mitments to  many  states.  For  example,  the 
i obligations  to  Taiwan  still  exist  and  for  this 
j our  naval  presence  will  be  necessary.  We 
i would  like  to  see  Japan  fill  some  role  other 
' than  economic  to  supplement  our  forces  in 
the  Pacific  but  Japan  so  far  has  rejected  this 
! course.  A number  of  developments  in  tjhe  area 
; create  a condition  wherein  opportunism  is 
( going  to  become  more  important  as  well  as 
| a turn  toward  neutralism  and  greater  change, 
j France  and  Pakistan  have  repudiated  SEATO. 

;■  Indonesia  has  rejected  any  potential  alliance 
and  is  not  leaning  to  the  West.  The  j French 
; have  withdrawn,  the  British  are  withdrawing, 

!■  and  we,  too,  hope  to  withdraw  in  a measure 
i at  least  from  Vietnam.  This  could  increase 
| the  importance  of  U.S.  naval  capabilities  in 
i the  Pacific, 

DEFENSE  VERSUS  DOMESTIC  PRIORITIES 

Perhaps  another  factor  in  the  political  dis- 
cussion ought  to  be  what  is  happening  here 
i in  regard  to  greater  demand  for  spending  on 
! domestic  affairs.  A rather  .active  debate  on 
j national  priorities  is  already  under  wAy.;  It  is 
I going  to  continue  for  the  next  four  ytears. 

The  view  was  advanced  that  both  internal 
domestic  programs  and  defenses  are  essen- 
tial. In  other  words,  we  need  what  We  need 
to  defend  the  country,  and  we  need  what  we 
| need  to  have  the  country  prosper  and  insure 
| the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  We  need  bbth.  We 
! cannot  trade  them  off. 

j It  has  been  said  that  you  can  take!  a par- 
ticularly pressing  social  problem,  tfie  need 
for  schools  in  a particular  depressed  area, 
and  set  it  against  what  we  are  spending 
for  chemical  and  biological  warfare;  and 
create  a sophisticated  tradeoff,  which  of 
course  has  no  application  to  the  generality 
of  it.  The  definition  of  objectives  raisds  many 
Issues  about  adversaries. 

Do  we  still  believe  that  there  is  a drive  by 
i world  Communism  for  domination?  Is  It 
going  to  be  Chinese  or  Russian  or  a cojnbina- 
j tion  of  both,  or  is  it  going  to  be  a national  - 
I istlc  approach  by  Russia?  What  is  our ! answer 
to  this  and  what  will  we  do?  And  What  do 
| we  want  to  do? 

I It  is  from  these  objectives  that  wejwill  be 
able  to  determine  what  sort  of  an!  armed 
forces  establishment  we  will  have  and  what 
their  role  will  be.  And  It  will  not  be  a 
direct  argument  between  social  progri&s  and 
defense. 

! In  this  question  of  trading  off  one  ckn  well 
jsay  that  the  greatest  social  service  khafc  a 
^government  can  render  to  its  people  Ms  to 
;keep  them  alive  and  free,  which  is  aftekall 
the  business  of  the  diplomats  and  soldiers. 

As  to  what  our  national  policy  and  dii t ob-s 
jectives  for  the  future  are  going  to  b^,  mili- 
tary men  of  course  await  the  civilian  (leader- 
ship. 

What  the  decision  will  be  we  don’t  know. 
But  when  the  decision  does  come  on  pur  fu- 
ture national  policy,  which  is  up  for  debate 
now,  then  it  will  be  up  to  the  military  to 
come  up  with  supporting  strategies  J naval 
strategies,  that  will  be  In  support  of  the  na* 
tional  strategy  that  is  to  be  adopted].  Until 
the  United  States  really  decides  what  Its 
national  objectives  are,  you  can  not  equate 
laircraft  carriers  against  education  and  things 
of  this  kind.  First  one  must  determine  what 
are  our  national  objectives, 
j The  point  was  raised  that  the  United 
States  still  has  many  friends  arouiid  the 
world,  and  we  still  are  the  backbone’dif  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  We  still  waht  peo- 
ple to  be  able  to  determine  their  future.  The 
[view  was  strongly  expressed  that  we  dre  not 
[about  to  come  back  to  Fortress  America,  We 
cannot  withdraw  from  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
[world  power.  Some  felt  our  national  • objec- 


tives are  not  going  to  be  changed  to  a great 
extent. 

The  priority  of  national  security  was  in- 
ferred from  references  to  the  Constitution, 
If  you  look  at  the  six  purposes  in  the  pre- 
amble three  are  related  to  national  security. 
And  if  you  look  at  the  17  duties  of  the  Con- 
gress^ seven  of  them  are  related  to  national 
security.  And  if  you  look  at  the  thre£. 
of  the  President,  two  are  relate#  ttfnational 
security.  The  first  one  mentioned  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  And  tfc^T  first  function  of 
a government  is  ng.tional  defense;  the  protec- 
tion from  outside  threats. 

Giving  priority  uo  national  defense,  it  was 
argued,  worked  In  the  past.  In  Korea  we 
mobilized  ..a  little  bit.  We  spent  18  percent 
of  the  for  national  defense  In  that  war. 
We  not  only  appropriated  enough  money  to 
fighy  the  war  but  started  rebuilding  the 
Arnpr,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  In  other  words, 
we /went  to  the  wa;:  on  a pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Wa  didn’t  do  it  in  this  last  one.  What  we  did 
was  in  effect  keep  the  budget  level,  the  $50 
bilnon  level  that  Mr.  McNamara  programmed 
when  he  first  came  in.  This  represented  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  resources  devoted 
to  national  defens  3 in  terms  of  the  percent- 
age of  OMSTP.  We  just  piled  the  war  on  top.  So 
what  weSactually  got  was  about  a 1 percent 
Increase  ore r the  rather  level  allocation  of 
GNP  to  defense  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
min 1st  rat  ion\wheie  it  ran  about  8.3  percent 
plus  or  minus\2. 

This  reasoning  concerning  priorities  was 
directly  challenged.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  “McNamara  catechism”  which  was  given 
to  us  all  before  we  ekt  down  to  make  a pos- 
ture statement  before  the  Vietnam  war  broke 
out,  namely,  the  President  told  us  to  buy 
whatever  we  needed  at  tile  lowest  possible 
price.  And  then  the  VietnamNwar  came  along. 
Project  after  project  waa  postponed, 
stretched  out  or  canceled.  We  found  out  that 
for  all  the  brave  words  of  1960~61we  couldn’t 
hack  it,  we  couldn’t  handle  Vietnam  and 
still  do  the  rest  of  the  things  in  th^strategic 
budget  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  maintained  that  domestic  problems 
are  more  important  even  than  national  se- 
curity to  a lot  of  people.  We  have  V very 
large  segment  of  the  population  of  twmhun- 
dred  million  who  haven’t  at  this  time  the 
slightest  interest  in  our  national  security 
problem  because  their  domestic  problem^  are 
more  important  to  them.  It  is  a very  llrge 
segment  of  our  people. 

And  then  there  is  another  large  segment 
that  we  may  be  forgetting.  There  is  a gent  ra- 
tion that  is  growing  up  that  is  totally  dil in- 
terested in  the  Communist  threat.  The y 
don’t  believe  in  it.  They  don’t  think  trait  it 
exists.  They  did  not  live  through  the/Vdrld 
War  II  or  even  the  Korean  War,  oryu  they 
did,  they  were  very  young,  and  yC  doesn’t 
mean  anything  to  them.  Nor  Jid  they  live 
pugh  a depression  perio#^which  has  an 
impSbt^j^_  the  thi  domestic  prob- 

lems. This  group  Is  a very  large  one.  Its 
members  are  going  to  be  our  voters  ten  years 
and  twenty  years  from  now.  We  are  talking 
about  the  future  of  the  Navy — are  these  peo- 
ple really  interested  in  whether  a navy  floats 
around  the  world  protecting  our  national 
interests,  since  they  don’t  know  what  those 
are.  To  them  domestic  problems  are  much 
more  Important.  We  ought  to  consider  this, 
and  not  say  that  domestic  requirements  can- 
hot  be  equated  with  or  traded  off  with  mili- 
tary needs.  We  are  doing  just  exactly  that. 
The  federal  budget  is  a determination  of 
those  priorities.  These  must  be  tradeoffs. 

Use  of  the  Korean  War  as  an  example  of 
fighting  on  a pay -is- you -go  basis  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  grounds  that  .other  needs  were 
not  being  met  or  were  put  off  because  of 
the  military  priority.  It  was  further  argued 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  limited  ob- 
jective In  Viet  Nam,  according  to  McNamara, 
was  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  stuck  with 


STATUS  OF  THE  SOVIET  NAVY 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  no  longer  a “coastal” 
navy.  It  was  20  years  ago  following  World 
War  II.  It  was  a coastal  navy  when  it  oper- 
ated out  of  its  own  coast  and  Its  mission  was 
strictly  a defense  mission.  But  the  Soviet 
Navy  today  is  entirely  a different  one.  It  Is 
the  most  modem  navy  in  the  world,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  size. 

The  Soviets  are  building  a navy  for  their 
own  needs.  Their  purpose  basically  is  to  deny 
use  of  the  seas  to  us  for  our  purposes,  and 
then  to  use  the  seas  tor  their  purposes. 
Geography  gives  them  an  entirely  different 
problem. 

The  Soviets,  in  classic  fashion,  are  now 
engaged  in  the  naval  support  of  a worldwide 
political- economic  offensive.  They,  unlike  the 
U.S.,  have  emphasized  the  historic  role  of  the 
navy  in  support  of  foreign  policy,  T&e  Soviet 
Navy  is  part  of  a total  maritime  challenge, 
not  just  a combatant  one.  When  we  thiiik  of 
the  modern  Soviet  Navy  we  must  also  think 
of  their  modern  merchant  marine  and  mari- 
time industrial  base.  They  come  hand  in 
hand.  The  Impressive  thing  about  the  Soviet 
effort  is  the  tremendous  momentum  they 
have  in  their  ship  building  capacity,  their 
modernization,  and  their  merchant  marine, 
all  of  which  can  be  turned  to  naval  purposes. 
We  cannot  possibly  have  a modern  navy 
without  a modern  merchant  marine  and  a 
modern  ship,  building  industry.  They  have 
built  up  their  merchant  marine  fleet  much 
faster  than  they  built  their  navy.  They  are 
delivering  their  goods,  their  arms  and  their 
influence  throughout  the  world  with  then- 
own  bottoms.  They  are  backing  it  up  with 
their  navy.  And  their  fishing  fleet  is  large 
and  modern.  All  the  ship®  that  the  Russians 
have  today  are  designed,  built  and.  operated 
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cials  disregard  the  fact  that  the  parent 
corporation  sets  production  quotas,  sends 
Regional  directors  into  the  field  to  pressure 
its  dealers  to  maintain  the  production  quotas, 
and  seizes  entire  dealerships  when  produc- 
tion falls  off,  plunging  longtime,  dedicated 
personnel  into  virtual  bankruptcy.  My  in- 
vestigation indicates  the  degree  of  pressure 
applied  by  the  parent  organization  to  main- 
tain high  subscription  sales  quotas  is  largely 
responsible  for  deceptive  practices  in  the 
industry.  The  production  quotas  often  are 
unattainable,  unless  consumers  can  be 
tricked  into  becoming  subscribers. 

The  tricks,  of  course,  usually  involve  offers 
of  xx  magazines  ‘Tree  of  charge”  but  "of 
course,  you’ll  have  to  pay  a small  sum  for 
postage  (or  handling,  or  wrapping,  or  edit- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be).”  One  woman  re- 
ported she  was  asked  to  "sign  a receipt  for 
200  free  green  stamps”  and  after  signing 
discovered  that  she  had  signed  a contract 
to  buy  magazines. 

Obviously,  we  have  just  begun  to  pene- 
trate the  surface  of  shoddy  business  practices 
in  the  magazine  subscription  sales  Industry. 
The  complaints  continue  to  pour  in.  The 
investigation  goes  on. 

Nation1  An  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc., 

New  York , N.Y. , August  22, 1969. 
Congressman  Fred  B.  Roone  y, 

Congress  of  the  United  States , 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rooney:  Further  fol- 
lowing your  letter  of  August  11th,  I wanted 
to  tell  you  of  our  continuing  action  program. 

1.  Since  my  visit  with  you  in  May,  I have 
held  a series  of  meetings  with  individual 
publishers  to  acquaint  them  with  our  activi- 
ties and  furthermore,  to  enlist  their  efforts 
with  respect  to  their  own  organizations. 

2.  When  I was  in  your  office,  I indicated 
that  some  nine  crew  managers  and  sixty- 
eight  solicitors  had  been  terminated  by  their 
individual  employers  after  the  records  of  bad 
business  practice  collected  through  the  aus- 
pices of  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce  had  been  pointed 
out.  Since  then,  four  more  managers  and 
forty-five  solicitors  have  been  terminated. 

3.  Some  of  those  terminated  for  cause, 
namely,  bad  practices,  have  gone  to  other 
agencies  who  are  not  a part  of  the  self- 
regulatory  programs.  As  this  has  occurred, 
some  publishers  have  withdrawn  their  au- 
thorizations for  agencies  who  would  employ 
this  type  of  people  to  sell  their  magazines, 

4.  We  are  having  another  review  meeting 
in  mid-September  with  local  Bureau  man- 
agers and  the  industry  to  discuss  first  of  all, 
the  progress  since  our  last  meeting  in  clean- 
ing up  these  problems  and  secondly,  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  matter  of  sales  talks 
and  advertising  for  prospective  employees. 

While  not  directly  bearing  on  the  magazine 
selling  industry,  I thought  you  should  know 
about  our  efforts  in  promoting  higher  ethical 
standards  for  direct  selling  in  general.  One  of 
our  landmarks  has  been  the  adoption  by  the 
Direct  Selling  Association  of  a code  of  ethics 
entitled  appropriately  "The  Right  Thing  To 
Do”.  I am  attaching  a copy  of  this  brochure. 
This  was  released  to  the  press  and  to  the 
companies  in  June.  Since  then,  we  have  dis- 
tributed over  40,000  copies  to  people  engaged 
In  direct  selling. 

I really  feel,  Congressman  Rooney,  that  this 
is  a tangible  expression  of  the  concern  of 
business,  as  well  as  its  willingness  to  main- 
tain and  improve  high  ethical  standards  in 
the  public  interest. 

Kindest  regards, 

Richard  Maxwell, 

President. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept,  7,  1969] 

How  Magazine  Solicitors  Can  Hook  You 

(By  Arthur  E.  Bowse) 

The  charming  female  voice  on  the  other 
end  of  the  telephone  said  she  was  making  a 
survey  (where  did  I hear  that  one  before?) 
and  wondered  if  I would  answer  a few  ques- 
tions about  TV  advertising. 

What  a beautiful  hooker.  Who  wouldn’t 
like  to  give  a polling  firm  some  choice  com- 
ments on  the  quality  and  taste  of  TV  com- 
mercials? So  I lost  no  time  responding  to  such 
questions  as  "What  do  you  think  of  TV  com- 
mercials?” 

While  I was  trying  to  find  appropriate 
words  to  answer  the  last  question,  the  voice 
thanked  me  very  graciously  and  then  got 
down  to  the  real  business  behind  her  call. 

NUMEROUS  features 

"In  appreciation  for  answering  these  ques- 
tions,” she  said,  “we  are  going  to  send  you  a 
brand  new  Webster’s  Encyclopedia  Dictionary 
without  charge.”  She  said  it  had  1,500  pages 
and  beautiful  color  pictures,  plus  many  other 
wonderful  features  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here. 

My,  how  generous  she  was,  I thought,  just 
for  a few  minutes  of  my  time.  Before  I could 
even  catch  my  breath  to  reply  she  added : 

"In  addition,  with  our  compliments,  we 
will  send  you  60  issues  of  Holiday,  Sport, 
True,  Look  and  Venture.” 

I knew,  of  course,  that  such  unbounded 
generosity  was  too  good  to  be  true,  so  I asked 
who  she  was  representing  and  what  the  gim- 
mick was. 

“The  only  favor  we  ask,”  she  explained,  "is 
that  you  send  us  57  cents  a week  to  pay  the 
cost  of  mailing  the  magazines  to  you.  You 
will  get  a written  guarantee  verifying 
what  I have  said  to  you.  Just  give  me  your 
complete  name  and  address  and  I’ll  have  our 
field  representative  deliver  it  to  you.” 

NICE  NAME 

Pressed  further  for  the  company  involved, 
she  said  it  was  the  Educational  Book  Club— 
isn’t  that  a nice  name? — and  that  it  was  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Cowles  Publishing  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  Look  and  Venture  magazines. 

She  said  I would  be  billed  $2.45  a month 
(57  cents  a week  times  an  average  of  4 y3 
weeks  per  month).  A little  hasty  figuring 
showed  that  $2.45  a month  times  60  months 
comes  to  $147. 

When  I complained  that  such  an  amount 
was  quite  a lot  for  postage  for  magazines 
that  pay  the  low-low  second-class  rate,  she 
said  that  was  not  her  "department”  but  the 
representative  would  explain  it. 

Sure  enough,  a nice  man  visited  my  office 
the  next  day  with  the  dictionary  and  the 
"guarantee.”  He  said  he  would  have  a dic- 
tionary sent,  then  explained  that  it  would 
be  better  for  both  of  us  to  pay  the  whole 
thing  in  2y2  years  instead  of  five,  only  $4.90 
monthly. 

The  "guarantee”  turned  out  to  be  an  order 
form.  But  when  I asked  if  I could  check  with 
my  wife  and  mall  it  with  my  signature  to 
him,  he  suddenly  turned  curt,  crossed  off  my 
name  and  walked  away. 

His  reason  of  course,  was  to  avoid  getting 
anything  into  the  mail  and  thus  make  him 
liable  under  the  laws  on  postal  fraud.  By 
avoiding  the  mails,  this  scheme  has  flour- 
ished for  years,  hooking  countless  thousands 
of  people  on  a deal  many  may  regret  later. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


[Mr.  GONZALEZ  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Me  

WORLD  PEACE  DEMANDS  POSITIVE 
U.S.  NONALINEMENT  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT ON  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  attempting 
to  take  sides  in  the  Middle  East  is  impos- 
sible to  an  impartial  American  because 
the  events  of  the  case  have  been  too  con- 
fused by  the  usual  sources  of  information 
which  have,  seemingly,  in  the  past  sev- 
eral days  turned  handsprings  as  if  to 
explain  away  the  essential  facts  by  call- 
ing aggression  a “deterrent”  and  military 
escalation  “defensive”  in  the  long  boil- 
ing tension  areas  of  Northeast  Africa. 

Yet  the  provocative  utterances  of  the 
U.S. -born  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Golda 
Meir,  that  Arab  leaders  “should  not  be 
surprised  if  they  are  hit  sevenfold  in 
response”  must  be  considered  in  any 
evaluation  of  the  latest  series  of  events. 

Can  any  thinking  American  conceive 
of  the  wrath  of  world  opinion  should  the 
President  of  the  United  States  threaten 
sevenfold  reprisals  against  the  Commu- 
nists of  North  Vietnam  for  the  terrorist 
acts  of  the  Vietcong?  Or  the  frantic 
world  censureship  should  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith  announce  similar  policy  meas- 
ures against  African  states  from  whose 
territory  guerrilla  terrorists  stream  into 
Rhodesia.  What  about  South  Africa  or 
the  Portuguese? 

The  recent  events  in  the  Middle  East 
must  be  considered  the  most  serious 
threat  to  peace  in  the  world  which,  if 
major  powers  participate  or  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  in,  could  evolve  into  a 
nuclear  showdown. 

The  abbreviated  policy  statement  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  is  that  our 
Government  “deplores  and  regrets  cease- 
fire violations  by  either  side  by  regular  or 
irregular  forces.”  This  weak  official  an- 
nouncement by  our  diplomatic  spokes- 
men will  not  even  convince  the  American 
people  of  a nonpartisan  position  by  our 
Government.  How  can  it  be  expected  to 
vindicate  our  image  of  suspect  involve- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  world  community? 

Under  unanimous  consent  I submit 
a newspaper  clipping  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  1 
1969] 

Golda  Meir  Warns  Arabs  Of  “Sevenfold” 
Retaliation 

Jerusalem,  June  30 — Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Meir  warned  the  Arabs  today  that  if 
they  continued  attacking  Israel  they  "should 
not  be  surprised  if  they  are  hit  sevenfold  in 
response.” 

"Anybody  who  fails  to  honor  the  cease- 
fire agreement  and  shoots  at  us  cannot 
claim  immunity  from  the  results  of  his 
aggression,”  she  told  the  Israeli  parliament, 
the  Knesset. 

"Arab  leaders  should  make  a correct  ap- 
praisal,” she  said,  “of  what  their  aggres- 
sion achieves  and  our  inevitable  reply.  They 
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should  realize  the  suffering  they  are  inflict- 
ing on  their  own  people” 

Mrs.  Melt’s  stiff  warning  In  Jerusalem  fol- 
lowed the  explosion  of  a psiked,  stolen  jeep 
leaded  with  more  than  10Q  pounds  of  ex- 
plosives in  the  heart  of  Tel  Aviv  early  this 
morning. 

[The  Israelis  said  10  persons  were  wounded 
iii  the  first  significant  terrorist  attack  in 
Tfel  Aviv  this  year.  Police  set  up  roadblocks 
an  over  the  country  and  picked  up  20  to  30 
Arab  suspects,  mbstly  from  Jaffa,  the  city 
south  of  Tel  Aviv. 

[The  A1  Fatah.  Arab  guerilla  organization 
issued  a statement  in  Amman,  capital  of 
Jordan,  claiming  credit  for  the  bombing.] 
T<«-a£U  jets  strafed  and  holbbed  Arab  guer- 
KJsitlons  in  Jordan  sSIU'h  of  the  Sea 
lilee  early  this  morning,  a military 
;man  announced  in  Til  Aviv.  The  Jur- 
is mentioned  no  casualties. 

IMeir  referred  to  an  fferaell  commando 
ist  night  in  the  Upper  Nile  Valiev  in 
the  Israelis  claimed  to  have  destroyed 
kilowatt  high-tensionjpower  line  link- 
dro  to  the  Aswan  High  Dam. 
said  the  raid  deep  inside  Egypt  proved 
s potential  to  strike  back 
hough  the  acts  of  aggfenion  along  the 
Canal  have  multiplied,”  she  said,  “we 
igain  appeal  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt  to 
e their  minds  and  their  policy.”  Unless 
Lo  so,  she  said,  they  may  create  a fcitua- 
"more  unbearable  fair  them  than  it 
be  for  us.” 

Egyptians  denied  that  any  such  raid 
took  place. 

! Mrs.  MeLr  complained  of  hundreds  Of  vio- 
lations of  the  cease-fire.  She  said  there  had 
been  111  cases  this  month  bf  firing  into  Is- 
rael from  Jordan,  16  of  them  involving  regu- 
lar Jordanian  forces.  She  sajd  there  had  been 
of  cases  of  attempt. cd  infiltration 
from  Jordan  by  would-be  saboteurs. 

I She  accused  Egypt  of  havln  ‘ used  artillery 
p33  times  and  light  arms  121  times  across  the 
Suez  Canal  in  the  last  month, 

T Mrs.  Meir’s  words  were  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  warnings  to  the  j£rabs  apparently 
designed  to  convince  them  that  Israel  means 
business. 

j Deputy  Prime  Minister  YIgn  i Allon  warned 
in  mid- June  that  “Israel  pH  stop  drawing 
the  distinction  between  the  "terrorists  and  the 
Arab  regular  armies”  if  Aral  guerrilla  attacks 
did  not  cease. 

In  mid- May,  Defense  MlnfflPtcr  Moshe Dayan 
warned  that  Israel  would  not  restrict  Itself 
4o  purely  defensive  action  If  the  Egyptians 
kept  up  their  military  activities  along  the 
Suez  Canal. 


CURING  A VIRUS  BY  KIT  .DING  THE 
PATIENT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  giv^i 
]>er mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  slashed  new  Federal 
construction  contracts  in  order  to  curb 
inflation.  Cutbacks  could  total  anywhere 
from  $2  to  $4.5  billion  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  current  fiscal  year.  All 
Federal  agencies  have  been  ordered  to 
immediately  put  into  effect  a 7 5 -percent 
reduction  in  dollar  value  of  new  con- 
tracts for  Government  construction  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  Federal  funds.  jSome 
States  already  are  freezing  awarding  of 
new  highway  contracts  and  advertising 
for  bids.  Such  an  action  is  like  Ampu- 
tating a leg  to  cure  a barked  shinl 

Our  national  leaders  have  put[  on  a 
great  show  of  sorrow  and  indignation  in 
recent  months  over  inflation.  They  beat 
their  breasts  and  rend  their  political 


garments,  claiming  labor  is  the  villan 
because  it  requires  wages  to  match  ris- 
ing prices.  This  latest  catastrophic  de- 
cision is  supposed  to  save  us  from  the 
brink  of  economic  catastrophe.  Humbug, 
nonsense,  and  flapdoodle.  Our  patient  has 
measles,  and  the  doctor  is  about  to  at- 
tempt brain  surgery. 

Usurious  interest  rates  charged  by 
banks  cause  inflation.  Our  leaders  pre- 
tend not  to  notice.  Price  Likes  by  steel, 
aluminum,  copper,  and  auto  industries 
cause  inflation.  No  Republican  voice  is 
raised  against  this  herd  of  sacred  cows. 

Instead,  Government  construction  is 
halted,  and  all  States  are  encouraged 
and  almost  commanded  to  halt  projects 
partially  covered  by  Federal  financing. 
And  what  is  their  excuse?  Out  of  the 
economic  dark  ages  comes  their  reply. 
This  cutback  is  supposed  to  take  public 
housing  and  homebuilding  out  of  its 
present  depression,  mainly  caused  by  the 
19th  century  economic  policies  of  this 
administration.  We  are  informed  by  our 
reigning  economic  oracles  that  contrac- 
tors who  build  flood  control  projects, 
dams,  small  watersheds,  bridges,  roads, 
post  offices,  and  other  Federal  works,  will 
because  of  the  cutback,  turn  with  eager 
cries  to  building  of  private  homes  and 
apartment  buildings.  Blinding  logic.  Let 
us  examine  it  a little  more  closely. 

Almost  all  contractors  engaged  in  such 
major  Federal  projects  are  specialists  in 
several  ways.  Their  massive  capital  in- 
vestment is  sunk  into  earthmovers,  road 
graders,  steam  shovels,  cranes,  and  sim- 
ilar units.  They  are  as  different  from 
most  housing  contractors  as  cucumbers 
are  from  hoot  owls.  It  would  be  fas- 
cinating indeed  to  see  them  immediately 
switch  to  construction  of  homes  suited  to 
an  average~American  family.  Unless  sub- 
divMons  are  shortly  to  consist  of  multi- 
story buildings  poured  out  of  concrete 
and  supported  by  bridge  beams,  it  is  not 
likely  to  occur  in  this  century. 

Perhaps  houses  should  have  founda- 
tions 100  or  more  feet  deep.  Maybe  our 
apartment  houses  should  have  corridors 
more  suited  to  four-lane  truck  traffic. 
Carpets  might  make  a difference,  though. 
Instead  of  back  yard  wading  pools,  an 
average  home  would  be  sold  complete 
with  a small  watershed  project  or  a 
diversion  dam.  Wonderful  when  it  rains. 
Is  this  what  the  Government  meant 
whep  it  solemnly  assured  us  that  the 
cutback  would  divert  construction  efforts 
into  housing?  Soon  an  average  working- 
man would  not  have  capital  at  going 
mortgage  and  interest  rates  lo  afford  a 
well-furnished  and  laid-out  chicken 
coop. 

This  disastrous  decision  will  complete 
the  devastation  of  our  entire  construc- 
tion industry.  Already  its  unemployment 
figures  are  at  recession  levels.  Minorities 
in  our  midst  who  hold  so  many  positions 
in  this  sector  will  be  economically  dev- 
astated, pouring  more  oil  on  already 
smouldering  social  situations  throughout 
the  Nation.  Essential  projects  will  slide 
down  the  drain  for  years.  But  we  should 
be  consoled  by  knowing  that  our  housing 
industry  will  revive.  I imagine  that  to- 
morrow Mao  Tse  Tung  will  announce  his 
candidacy  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Mos- 
cow. 

We  must  halt  inflation  at  its  source. 


Bank  interest  rates;  steel  industry  price 
hikes;  price  rises  by  aluminum,  copper,, 
and  auto  firms;  these  are  basic  build- 
ing blocks  of  our  economy.  When  they 
raise  interest  rates  or  prices,  it  heaves 
a huge  boulder  of  inflation  into  our  na- 
tional economic  pond.  As  long  as  this  ad- 
ministration stands  paralyzed  on  dead 
economic  center,  not  daring  to  protest 
such  greedy  actions,  we  Shall  have  dis- 
astrous inflation  li  tandem  with  other 
signs  of  impending  economic  collapse. 
And  the  average  worker  with  a few  hard- 
earned  dollars  will  not  be  to  blame.  The 
tail  does  not  wag  this  dog.  Certainly  not 
in  this  case. 

Is  our  patient  curable?  Definitely.  But 
cancer  does  not  yield  to  poultices.  Warts 
are  not  banished  by  stump  water  and 
dead  cats  in  a cemetery  at  night.  Correct 
diagnosis  and  skillful  action  will  do  the 
job.  Right  now  a first-year  medical  stu- 
dent is  at  work  rather  than  an  experi- 
enced physician.  The  patient  may  expire 
while  the  student  learns  basic  anatomy. 
They  are  sowing  the  wind.  We  shall  all 
reap  the  whirlwind. 


ERRONEOUS  INTERPRETATION  OF 
A COLLEAGUE’S  REMARKS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hisjremarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a few  days 
ago,  when  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  death  was  an- 
nounced, our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Koch  of  New  York,  had  the  occasion  to 
make  a series  of  comments  bearing  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  spoke  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  the  occurrence  of  his 
death  to  seek  yet  another  peace  initiative. 
Simultaneously,  he  described  in  general 
terms  the  overall  role  this  man  had 
played  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  country. 
I was  present  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
when  Mr.  Koch  made  these  statements, 
and  can  attest  to  their  content. 

Several  other  Members  of  this  body, 
who  were  not  present  when  Mr.  Koch 
took  to  the  floor,  heard  of  his  comments 
second  or  third  hand.  Most  regrettably, 
they  misinterpreted  what  he  said,  think- 
ing that  his  description  of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s 
activities  was  meant  as  praise.  Mr.  Koch 
described  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  a “patriot”  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  no  way  did  he  give  the  impression  that 
he  himself  shared  that  opinion.  I hold  no 
brief  for  Ho  Chi  Minh,  a man  who  mur- 
dered so  many  of  his  own  people  so  bru- 
tally and  callously.  Nor  did  Mr.  Koch’s 
comments  in  any  way  imply  praise  of  him 
or  his  works. 

We  all  know  bur  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  is  an  avid,  utterly 
sincere,  and  dedicated  seeker  for  a solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He  was 
merely  exploring  the  possibility  of  an- 
other initiative  which  conceivably  could 
have  been  opened^  or  precipitated  by  an 
event  which  no  one  could  have  accurately 
predicted  or  anticipated.  It  is  ungracious 
and  unfair  to  place  an  interpretation 
upon  his  remarks  which  not  only  does 
him  an  injustice,  but  impugns  his  motives 
and  casts  a cloud  over  the  very  floor  of 
this  House. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  Mem- 
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September  9 

UNITED  STATES  MUST  DIVORCE 
ISRAELI  AGGRESSION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday > September  9,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  men  of 
good  will  the  world  over  talk  of  achiev- 
ing peace,  the  world  community  opinion 
is  shocked  by  today’s  news  that  Israeli 
troops,  tanks,  and  aircraft  had  executed 
an  aggressive  attack  against  Egyptian 
forces  in  the  troubled  northeast  Africa 
region.  In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead 
there  will  be  charges  and  countercharges 
offered  by  both  sides,  and  the  watching 
world  can  expect  a counter-retaliation 
by  the  Egyptian  forces  to  avenge  their 
people. 

The  American  people,  weary  of  fight- 
ing communism — in  Vietnam  in  a war 
their  leaders  have  not  permitted  them 
to  win — have  been  told  repeatedly  that 
world  opinion  would  react  against  attacks 
across  sovereign  borders  or  bombing  a 
hostile  force  supplying  guerrilla  infiltra- 
tors. To  the  Ameidcan  people  there  can 
be  only  one  major  concern  with  this  new 
international  crisis.  Why  did  the  United 
States  supply  the  Israeli  forces  with  jet 
fighter  planes  and  train  their  pilots  just 
days  before  this  Israeli  attack?  How  can 
our  Government  say  that  our  position 
is  neutral  when  we  supplied  the  imple- 
ments of  aggression?  How  can  our  Gov- 
ernment hope  to  escape  censure  from  the 
world  community  for  our  involvement? 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  fall  vic- 
tim to  damaging  propaganda  that  we  are 
supporting  the  Israelis  in  a religious  war. 

Someone  must  tell  the  world  that  the 
American  people  will  not  send  their  sons 
into  another  war  created  by  diplomatic 
blundering,  treaty,  or  by  executive  order. 
If  our  foreign  policy  is  one  of  neutrality 
in  the  Middle  East,  then  it  is  time  our 
President  announce  it  to  the  world  and 
prove  our  credibility  by  forbidding  any 
more  armaments  to  be  supplied  in  areas 
of  world  tension.  Of  what  value  are  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreements  or  nonpro- 
liferation treaties,  when  we  allow  our- 
selves to  become  drawn  into  a potential 
holocaust. 

The  American  people  want  no  U,S.  role 
in  bringing  about  Armageddon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I include  several  news 
clippings: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  9,  1969] 
Israelis  Strike  Egypt  Below  Suez;  30-Mile 
Swath  Cut  in  10 -Hour  Tank  Assault 
Tel  Aviv. — Israeli  planes,  tanks  and  ships 
struck  Egypt  today  in  the  heaviest  raid 
since  the  1967  six-day  war.  Tanks  were 
landed  in  Egypt  by  assault  craft  and  cut  a 
30-mile  swath  through  military  installations, 
radar  and  rocket  sites. 

An  Israeli  military  spokesman  said  the 
10-hour  punitive . raid  cost  the  Egyptians 
“dozens”  of  killed  and  wounded  and  that  the 
only  Israeli  casualty  was  a slightly  wounded 
soldier  who  was  withdrawn  safely  with  the 
entire  attacking  force. 

An  Israeli  plane,  reported  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can-built Skyhawk,  was  shot  down  by  anti- 
aircraft fire  and  the  pilot  parachuted  into 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  He  was  officially  listed  aa 
missing. 

Intense  naval  activity  preceded  the  landing 
which  a spokesman  said  began  last  night. 


when  Israel  reported  its  motor  torpedo  boats 
destroyed  two  Egyptians  PT  boats  in  the  Gulf 
of  Suez.  Cairo  reported  sinking  an  Israeli 
patrol  boat  today  with  the  loss  of  its  crew.  v 
These  were  the  first  naval  engagments  since 
1967. 

CALLED  RESPONSE  TO  “AGGRESSION” 

An  Israeli  communique  said  the  raid  was 
in  response  to  Egyptian  “aggression.” 

(This  was  believed  to  include  not  only 
heavy  Egyptian  artillery  attacks  along  the 
Suez  Canal  but  Arab  terrorists  attacks  on 
Israeli  installations  in  Europe  and  various  at- 
tacks against  Israeli  airlines,  spokesmen  said 
in  Washington. 

(Despite  the  obvious  warning,  the  leftwing 
extremist  Arab  guerrilla  group  known  as  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
warned  today  in  Amman,  Jordan,  it  would 
escalate  its  terrors  campaign  against  Israeli 
organizations  abroad  with  “more  dangerous, 
possibly  fatal”  attacks. 

(Cairo  Radio  had  no  immediate  reaction 
to  the  Israeli  raid,  but  it  broadcast  commu- 
niques reporting  heavy  Israeli  shelling  of 
Egyptian  installations  in  the  Suez  area  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  re- 
ported dogfights  over  the  canal  between 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  planes  today.) 

24  MILES  BELOW  SUEZ 

The  Israeli  forces  hit  the  Egyptian  coast 
from  El  Hafayer,  24  miles  below  Suez  City, 
south  to  Ras  Zafrana,  54  miles  below  Suez. 
The  Gulf  of  Suez  ranges  from  30  to  50  miles 
wide  at  this  area  across  the  Israeli-occupied 
Sinai  desert. 

Israelis  in  Tel  Aviv  said  they  struck  to 
punish  the  Egyptians  for  what  they  called 
increasing  fire  at  Israel’s  troops  posted  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  canal.  Nine  Israelis  have 
been  killed  and  11  wounded  there  in  the  past 
week.  Observers  said  Egyptian  artillery  may 
have  been  the  prime  target. 

There  was  no  official  word  on  oil  installa- 
tions being  hit.  The  biggest  producer  of 
Egypt’s  offshore  oil  works  lies  about  100  miles 
south  of  the  Suez  and  in  the  general  area  of 
today’s  raid. 

The  center  of  that  oil  works  is  the  offshore 
Morgan  oilfield  where  about  100  Americans 
are  employed.  The  field  is  exploited  by 
GUPCO,  owned  half  by  Egypt  and  half  by 
the  Pan  American  Oil  Co. 

There  was  no  sign  of  general  war  prepara- 
tions, and  no  sign  of  any  callup  of  reserves. 

The  Israeli  spokesmen,  when  they  finally 
gave  details,  stressed  that  the  raid  was  puni- 
tive. 

It  apparently  was  aimed  at  drawing  Egyp- 
tian troops  and  artillery  away  from  the  Suez 
Canal  zone  to  ease  up  on  the  constant 
Egyptian  bombardment. 

Israeli  sources  in  Washington  said  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  first  of  the  U.S.  F4  Phan- 
toms delivered  to  Israel  took  part  in  today’s 
raids  but  that  they  were  thought  to  be  in 
combat  feadiness.  For  the  purpose  of  air  sup- 
port slower  planes  would  be  more  useful. 

The  raid  followed  a series  of  Israeli  warn- 
ings to  Egypt  and  the  other  Arab  nations. 
Israeli  Transport  Minister  Moshe  Carmel  said 
in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday  Israel  was  considering 
new  retaliation  against  Arab  guerrilla 
fitt&cks  * 

The  Israeli  army  spokesman  said  Egyptian 
jets  and  troops  made  no  effort  to  interfere 
with  the  armored  raid’s  progress  although 
the  operation  was  reported  to  have  lasted  10 
hours. 

Israeli  officials  did  not  announce  the  action 
until  it  was  over  in  midafternoon,  but  a word 
that  something  was  afoot  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 

Ras  Zafrana,  southern  limit  of  today’s  raid- 
ing, lies  50  miles  across  the  gulf  from  Abu 
Zemin  a in  the  Sinai  which  Israel  occupied 
in  1967.  It  is  the  center  of  American-owned 
oil  installations  in  the  gulf. 

Unofficial  reports  said  tanks  went  ashore 
from  landing  craft  and  that  Israeli  troops 


plunged  ashore  from  craft  protected  by 
the  tanks  that  went  ahead  of  them,.  Jets 
swooped  overhead  to  give  fire  cover  and  to 
attack  targets  ahead  of  the  advancing  Israelis. 

“Warnings  are  not  enough,”  said  one  Is- 
raeli source.  "More  drastic  action  is  needed 
to  put  an  end  to  these  attacks.” 

Strict  control  was  maintained  on  all  In- 
formation of  military  activities. 

(Israeli  sources  in  Washington  confirmed 
that  the  area  chosen  for  the  raid  is  where 
the  Egyptian  armed  forces  are  thinnest. 

(The  aim,  according  to  these  sources,  was 
to  show  the  Egyptians,  who  are  said  to  have 
concentrated  as  high  as  100,000  men  along 
the  northern  reaches  of  the  canal,  that  their 
southern  flank  is  vulnerable  to  Israeli  at- 
tack.) 

Phantom’s  Flyover  Delights  Tel  Aviv 

Tel  Aviv,  September  7. — A U.S.-supplied 
Phantom  fighter-bomber  streaked  over  this 
Israeli  metropolis  today,  watched  by  thou- 
sands of  delighted  Israelis. 

The  warplane  was  one  of  a long-awaited 
batch  of  Phantoms  which  the  army  said 
yesterday  had  arrived  from  the  United 
States.  The  flight  was  obviously  demonstra- 
tive, observers  said.  Israeli  military  aircraft 
are  very  rarely  seen  over  Tel  Aviv. 

“Even  now  we  will  not  ignore  our  security 
worries,  but  we  can  anticipate  the  future 
with  a more  relaxed  feeling,”  said  the  influ- 
ential newspaper  Haaretz. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

11,  1969] 

United  States  To  Deliver  Israeli  Jets 

Washington. — The  United  States  plans  to 
deliver  four  supersonic  F-4  Phantom  jets  to 
Israel  next  month  and  will  complete  delivery 
of  a shipment  of  50  of  the  high-performance 
fighter-bombers  within  a year,  according  to 
authoritative  sources  here. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  reported,  Israel 
has  lodged  a tentative  request  for  about  100 
additional  aircraft — including  another  25 
F-4’s — to  meet  its  defense  needs, 

The  State  Department  declined  comment 
on  the  report,  but  reliable  sources  said  the 
request  had  come  through  the  Israeli  Em- 
bassy. 

It  appeared  that  disclosure  of  Ijhe  Israeli 
bid  for  extra  aircraft  was  deliberately  leaked 
here  well  in  advance  of  Israeli  Prime  Min- 
ister Golda  Meir’s  planned  visit  Sept.  25  for 

talks  with  President  Nixon. 

Israel  first  turned  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  new  fighter  planes  after  the 
June,  1967,  Arab-Israeli  war  when  France 
clamped  an  embargo  on  an  order  for  50 
Mirage  jets  for  the  Jewish  state. 

In  December,  long  after  Israel  sought 
Phantoms  from  the  United  States,  the  out- 
going Johnson  administration  announced 
approval  of  the  sale  of  50  of  the  sophisticated 
jets,  capable  of  twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

Authoritative  sources  said  it  was  the  deliv- 
ery of  that  order  that  would  begin  next 
month.  About  12  Israeli  pilots  have  com- 
pleted training  in  the  United  States  to  fly 
the  Phantoms. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6,  19691 

Israelis  Reported  Seeking  To  Buy  More 
U.S.  Planes 
(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Washington,  August  6. — Israel  is  reported 
to  have  approached  the  Nixon  Administration 
with  a request  for  nearly  $150-million  worth 
of  aircraft,  including  F-4  Phantom  jets,  to 
maitain  long-term  air  superiority  over  her 
Arab  neighbors. 

Reliable  informants  said  today  that  the 
Israeli  Ambassador,  Itzhak  Rabin,  had  asked 
the  United  States  to  agree  to  sell  about  80 
more  Skyhawk  A-t  fighter-bombers  and 
about  25  more  supersonic  Phantoms. 

Under  previous  deals  the  United  States  Is 
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already  selling  both  types  of  aircraft  to 
Israel.  The  Phantoms  are  estimated  to  coet 
$i-million  to  $4-million  each  and  the  Sky- 
hawks  about  $1 -million  with  the  exact  cost 
depending  on  the  equipment  included!. 

i The  informants  said  the  request  was  made 
laist  month,  shortly  before  the  flare-up  in 
the  air  war  between  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Israel  in  the  Suez  Canal  area. 
This  was  also  about  the  time  that  President 
Pbmpldou  indicated  publicly  that  Fiance 
wbuld  maintain  her  1967  embargo  on  the  de- 
livery of  the  supersonic  Mirage  jets  jirevi- 
oqsly  bought  by  Israel. 

NO  U.S.  RESPONSE  REPORTED  I 

The  Nixon  Administration  was  reported 
tb  have  given  no  response  to  the  Israeli  re- 
quest, but  to  have  taken  it  under  considera- 
tion. If  past  patterns  are  followed,  the  re- 
quest marks  the  first  step  in  a lengthy  proc- 
ess of  negotiations  in  which  the  Israeli 
figures  may  be  revised  before  the  United 
States  considers  that  it  has  a final  and  for- 
mal request.  Detailed  talks  are  expected  to 
b^gin  this  fall,  the  informants  said. 

'Israeli  officials  are  reported  to  have  re- 
newed their  earlier  expressions  of  Interest 
ih  having  the  Phantoms  equipped  for  carry- 
ing atomic  weapons.  The  United  States  has 
rejected  such  pleas  and  has  insisted  that 
Israel  agree  not  to  use  American-supplied 
jets  to  carry  such  weapons. 

The  United  States  became  the  principal 
supplier  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force  after  the 
Aifab-Israeli  war  of  June,  1907, 

Under  an  agreement  signed  in  1968  and 
expanded  in  January,  1968,  during  the  John- 
son Administration  the  United  States  has 
delivered  more  than  half  of  80  promised 
Skyhawks.  Israeli  officials  acknowledge  that 
sofcne  of  the  plants  have  been  used  in  the 
rebent  fighting. 

fcn  a more  publicized  deal,  announced  bast 
Die.  27,  the  United  States,  agreed  to  sell 
Israel  50  Phantoms.  The  1,200 -mile -an -hour 
aircraft  was  then  the  most  advanced  Amer- 
ican fighter-bomber  in  operation.  About  a 
dozen  Israeli  pilots  have  completed  training 
in  this  country,  and  Israel  3 scheduled  to 
begin  receiving  a squadron  of  16  Phantoms 
nejxt  month,  at  the  rate  of  four  planes  a 
month. 


WILL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CUTBACKS 
CURE  INFLATION  ? 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

p*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , September  $,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  j re- 
gard to  recent  statements  by  President 
Riichard  M.  Nixon  to  halt  construction 
on  75  percent  of  public  works  projects, 
I Should  just  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
increasing  chorus  of  critics  on  this'  is- 
sue. 

{Although  the  President  has  stated  that 
hik  curb  on  Federal  construction  projects 
will  also  serve  to  curb  inflation,  I niust 
wholeheartedly  disagree.  Although  eejon- 
onjiists  have  various  and  sundry  i^eSas 
onl  what  will  serve  to  halt  the  present!  in- 
flationary spiral,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  present  prob- 
lem is  defense  spending. 

![  cannot  see  where  it  would  serve  Ithe 
public  interest  to  halt  projects  alrekdy 
in  various  stages  of  completion.  It  would 
s?bm  to  me  that  such  methods  would 
only  cost  the  public  more  in  the  long 
rim.  These  projects  will  be  taken  up  at 
some  future  time  for  completion,  when 


construction  costs  may  be  much  in- 
creased. Additionally,  unemployment 
would  certainly  ensue  were  projects  un- 
der construction  to  be  halted  midway. 
To  increase  the  number  of  unemployed 
workers  is  certainly  not  an  efficient  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  rising  prices. 

I urge  the  administration  to  more  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  matter  of  infla- 
tion, so  as  to  arrive  at  an  answer  that 
will  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water. 


NEW  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  PANAMA 
MUST  BE  OBJECTIVE 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , September  9 , 1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mi.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  widespread  discussion  in  the  press 
of  the  Nation  during  recent  weeks  quot- 
ing from  a letter  by  me  to  the-  President 
of  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  Robert  M.  Sayre,  now 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Uruguay,  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Panama. 

My  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Sayre  was  an  active  participant  with 
Walt  W.  Rostow  in  the  formulation  of 
the  three  proposed  new  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  which  were  never  signed  after 
completion  of  negotiations  in  1967,  be- 
cause of  strong  opposition  in  both  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States. 

What  is  needed  as  our  Ambassador  in 
Panama  is  someone  who  will  defend  the 
indispensable  sovereign  rights,  power, 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  over 
the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  territory 
and  Panama  Canal  and  not  one  who  has 
been  active  toward  subverting  them,  and 
who  cannot  be  objective  because  of  his 
previous  commitments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  indeed^  unfortunate 
that  the  President  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  advisers  whose  records  have, 
in  effect,  been  unsound  as  regards  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  we  do  have  able  and  well- 
informed  men  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  proper  qualifications  for  appoint- 
ment as  our  Ambassador  to  Panama, 
and  they  should  be  appointed. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  large  may  know  precisely 
what  I have  stated  regarding  the  pro- 
posed appointment,  I include  the  entire 
correspondence  with  the  White  House; 
also,  an  article  in  a recent  issue  of  Hu- 
man Events  that  quotes  me  correctly: 

July  28,  1969. 

The  President, 

White  House, 

Washington , D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Recent  Spanish  lan- 
guage press  news  from  Panama  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Panamanian  Government 
hopes  to  reopen  the  negotiations  for  new 
Panama  Canal  Treaties,  This  news,  coupled 
with  current  reports  that  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Robert  M.  Sayre  is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered for  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Panama,  is  ominous. 

According  to  my  iiifor mat-ion.  Mr.  Sayre 
was  an  active  participant  with  Walt  W. 
Rostow  in  the  formulation  of  the  discredited 


1967  proposed  new  Panama  Canal  treaties, 
which  proposed  treaties  aroused  strenuous 
public  opposition  in  both  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  latter,  some  150  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  Introduced  resolutions 
opposing  ratification.  Many  speeches  in  op- 
position were  made  in  both  the  Home  and 
Senate. 

As  those  proposed  treaties  were  not  only 
weak  and  unrealistic,  but  also  perilous  to  the 
security  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  including  Panama,  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  appoint  anyone  asso- 
ciated with  the  preparation  or  negotiation  of 
the  proposed  1967  treaties  as  Ambassador  to 
that  country,  but  someone  Who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  protect  the  indispensable 
sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
and  canal . Except  for  our  presence  in  Panama 
today,  Soviet  power  would  be  dominant  there, 
and  would  absolutely  control  the  Panama 
Canal  in  which  project  the  United  States  has 
made  a net  investment,  Including  defense, 
from  1904  to  June  30,  1968,  of  more  than 
$5,000,000,000,  all  supplied  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  situation  affecting  the  Panama  Canal 
is  of  such  grave  character  that  it  should  not 
be  dictated  by  shabby  sentimentalities.  We 
have  enough  trouble  on  our  hands  with  Cuba, 
which  was  permitted  to  pass  into  the  Soviet 
orbit;  we  do  not  wish  to  have  another  like, 
and  even  more  grave,  situation  at  Panama. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. , July  30.  1969. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood;  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  July  28  to  the  President  re- 
garding Mr.  Robert  M.  Sayre,  a Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer,  and  the  proposed  Panama  Canal 
treaties  which  were  submitted  to  the  90th 
Congress. 

I know  the  President  will  appreciate  having 
this  frank  expression  of  your  views  which 
will  be  called  to  his  attention  upon  his  re- 
turn. At  that  time  we  will  be  in  further 
touch  with  you. 

With  cordial  regard. 

Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons, 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  14,  1969 . 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  With  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  July  28  regarding 
Panama,  you  will  have  noted  that  on  Au- 
gust 9 the  President  announced  his  decision 
to  nominate  Mr.  Robert  M.  Sayre,  present 
Ambassador  to  Uruguay,  as  Ambassador  to 
Panama.  The  President  wants  to  assure  you 
that  this  decision  was  taken  only  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  and  that  Mr. 
Sayre  is  a very  able  career  officer  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  to  implement  faith- 
fully the  policy  of  this  Administration. 

With  respect  to  reports  that  Panama 
hopes  to  re-open  negotiations  for  a new 
canal  treaty,  such  a suggestion  has  not 
formally  been  made  by  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  know  if  it  will  be,  but 
again  the  President  wishes  to  assure  you 
that  our  policy  toward  this  question  will  be 
carefully  reviewed  within  the  National 
Security  Council  mechanism. 

With  cordial  regard, 

Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons, 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 
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duced.  So  our  hard-pressed  apartment 
dweller  will  end  up  by  receiving  nothing, 
another  example  of  this  administration's 
contempt  for  cities  and  those  who  live 
in  them.  Tax  relief  for  single  persons 
over  35  is  lowered  by  one-third.  Wealthy 
Americans  who  feared  the  House  bill 
would  trim  their  profit-filled  sails  can 
rest  easy,  for  the  President  is  very  so- 
licitous of  their  good  life.  He  has  pro- 
posed a 50-percent  ceiling  on  earned  in- 
come, so  they  may  keep  their  integrity, 
bacon,  and  profits  intact. 

Figures  and  counterproposals  will  now 
fill  the  air  for  weeks.  Average  citizens 
will  shake  their  heads  in  confusion,  only 
vaguely  aware  of  what  is  transpiring  from 
within.  I would  not  blame  them  for  being 
confused.  Anyone  would  be.  Yet  there  is 
one  basic  conclusion  emerging  from  all 
this.  After  the  House  passed  a bill  which 
would  measurably  help  people  now  being 
taxed  most,  the  President  decided  to 
support  a series  of  changes  which  de- 
prive them  of  tax  relief.  Instead,  he  wants 
to  aid  the  wealthy  and  major  business 
enterprises.  Does  this  make  sense?  Then 
so  will  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  run 
off  tonight  and  become  a circus  acrobat. 

Is  it  not  touching  to  see  our  admin- 
istration worry  so  much  about  those  poor 
little  waifs  on  Wall  Street?  Poor,  bare- 
footed stock  brokers  plodding  through 
the  snow,  clutching  tattered  rags  around 
their  poor  shivering  bodies,  have  moved 
the  President  to  the  quick.  After  all,  $75,- 
000  a year  is  not  an  awful  lot  to  struggle 
byw  on,  is  it?  It  costs  wheelbarrows  of 
money  to  support  a yacht,  buy  emeralds 
and  sables  and  take  lengthy  cruises.  How 
can  millions  of  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans who  make  those  big  $7,500  to  $15,- 
000  salaries  begrudge  a millionaire  his 
profits?  So  the  President  will  rescue 
those  persecuted  coupon  clippers  and 
slam  door  in  the  face  of  the  slavering 
wolf  of  tax  reform.  Poor  tax  reform.  Al- 
ways a bridesmaid,  and  never  a bride. 
President  Nixon  will  aim  his  bouquet  at 
a far  more  eminent  member  of  the 
wedding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I fervently  hope  the  pub- 
lic is  aware  of  what  is  being  done  to  It 
by  these  proposals.  Let  its  voice  be  heard. 
The  present  Government  of  our  country 
is  obsessed  with  19th  century  economics, 
and  is  bringing  economic  ruin  upon  the 
Nation.  Prosperity  deteriorates  before 
our  eyes.  Men  are  losing  their  jobs. 
Homes  and  other  necessities  are  increas- 
ingly out  of  the  reach  of  millions.  All  the 
while,  the  administration  is  worrying 
about  how  to  better  help  out  the  rich. 
Heaven  help  us  if  this  is  the  logic  gov- 
erning the  reasoning  of  our  elected  lead- 
ers. They  are  carrying  on  a holy  war 
against  working  people  and  horsesense. 

nA<*T 

TALES  OF  ARABIAN  NIGHTS:  SYR- 
IAN PIRATES  AND  IRAQI  ASSAS- 
SINS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

. Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
there  are  individuals  who  by  their  acts 
become  outlaws,  so  there  are  nations 
which,  by  their  policies  and  actions,  vio- 
late all  accepted  norms  of  international 


behavior.  The  truth  of  these  accusations 
is  amply  illustrated  by  recent  events  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  one  thing  to  ob- 
serve these  happenings.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  allow  them  to  go  unpunished. 

On  August  29,  a U.S.-flag  aircraft  owned 
and  operated  by  Trans  World  Airlines 
enroute  from  Rome  to  Tel  Aviv,  was  hi- 
jacked by  Arab  terrorists  and  forced  to 
fly  to  Syria.  It  carried  113  passengers 
and  crew,  among  them  six  citizens  of 
Israel;  four  women  and  two  men.  After 
a terror-ridden  flight,  ending  in  detona- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  plane,  the 
Israelis  began  their  inevitable  ordeal. 
After  60  hours  of  detention,  the  Israeli 
women  were  released.  As  of  this  moment, 
the  two  Israeli  men  are  still  in  Syrian 
custody,  tender  as  it  must  be.  This  of 
course  is  a complete  violation  of  all  for- 
mal and  unwritten  codes  of  accepted  in- 
ternational behavior.  I am  astounded 
that  our  Government  has  allowed  this 
pirate  state,  run  by  a bloodthirsty  coterie 
of  Communist  stooges,  to  insult  and  defy 
our  Nation,  flag,  and  international  con- 
ventions we  are  a party  to. 

This  is  the  very  same  Syrian  regime 
which  is  inexorably  persecuting  the  4,000 
remaining  Jews  within  its  borders  to  the 
ultimate  degree.  The  same  regime  which 
races  through  the  most  menacing  powder 
keg  since  the  Balkans  in  1914;  uttering 
loud  childish  shouts,  waving  torches  and 
throwing  lighted  matches  around.  This 
is  the  regime  which  acts  as  a Soviet  satel- 
lite, allowing  them  to  utilize  Aleppo  as  a 
naval  base.  Now  it  blandly  contravenes 
basic  international  conventions  and 
dares  the  United  States  to  do  something 
about  it.  Much  credit  is  due  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Airline  Pilots’  As- 
sociations for  their  prompt,  no-nonsense 
stand  on  behalf  of  international  law. 
The  United  States  can  do  no  less  than 
follow  their  example  and  demand  Syria’s 
adherence  to  these  conventions. 

From  Syrian  pirates  we  move  to  the 
bleak  darkness  inhabited  by  Iraqi  mur- 
derers. Some  2,500  Jews  survive  in  Iraq, 
living  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows  which 
so  aptly  symbolizes  the  essence  of  that 
unhappy  country’s  present  regime. 

About  80  of  Iraq’s  hostage  Jewish  pop- 
ulation are  already  believed  to  be  in 
prison.  The  rest  live  in  terror  of  further 
orgies  of  public  executions  which  have 
already  sickened  the  world.  Torture  and 
discrimination  are  their  daily  lot,  com- 
bined with  censorship,  economic  dis- 
crimination, constant  surveillance,  and 
denunciation  by  informers.  Of  51  people 
already  executed  by  this  coterie  of  sadis- 
tic killers,  11  were  Jews.  In  addition.  It 
is  reliably  stated  that  at  least  seven 
other  Iraqi  Jews  have  been  tortured  to 
death  in  Baghdad  jails. 

While  such  atrocities  are  being  per- 
petrated, at  least  1,500  Egyptian  Jews 
are  suffering  similar  fates  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  an  increasingly  desperate 
Nasser  regime. 

What  is  the  response  of  the  United 
Nations  to  all  this  accumulated  evidence 
of  Arab  brutality  and  nationally  focused 
hatred?  It  yields  to  Arab  refusals  to  per- 
mit investigation  of  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  Arab  lands.  A U.N.  Commission  has 
toured  the  Middle  East,  investigating  the 
condition  of  Arabs  in  areas  administered 


by  Israel,  lending  a solemn  ear  and  aura 
of  respectability  to  the  most  fanciful 
fevered  imaginings  and  distorted  accu- 
sations the  Arab  mentality  can  conjure 
up.  Except  for  Adolph  Eichmann,  not  a 
single  death  sentence  has  been  passed  in 
Israel.  Israeli  conduct  is  an  open,  fair 
book  to  thousands  of  impartial  observers, 
including  innumerable  journalists. 

So  here  we  have  some  of  the  more 
memorable  modern  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Instead  of  genies,-4ncense,  gar- 
dens of  the  night,  and  fabulous  treasures 
of  the  east,  we  recoil  in  distaste  from 
assassins,  jingoism,  torments,  and  ha- 
treds let  loose  by  these  modern  demons. 
It  is  an  old  story  of  persecution  in  a 
new  setting,  and  the  world  beats  its 
breast  from  afar  as  the  torment  of  inno- 
cents proceeds  apace.  Is  there  justice? 
Is  there  fairness?  Not  for  the  Jews  of 
Arab  lands.  Not  at  the  hands  of  the 
United  Nations.  Not,  it  seems,  from  the 
United  States,  either. 


LOGAN  COUNTY  CAN  HEAR  AND 

COMPARE  BOTH  JOSEPH  YA- 

BLONSKI  AND  W.  A.  BOYLE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Logan  County  annually  ranks 
at  the  top  or  right  near  the  top  among 
all  counties  in  the  United  States  in  its 
production  of  coal.  It  is  entirely  fitting 
that  both  candidates  for  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
should  come  personally  to  Logan  to  be 
seen,  heard,  and  judged  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coal-rich  county.  Since  Mr. 
Boyle  was  in  Logan  on  Labor  Day,  the 
people  of  the  entire  county  will  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  come  and  hear  Mr. 
Joseph  Yablonski,  also  a candidate  for 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  when  he  appears  at  Midelburg 
Island  Stadium  at  3:30  p.m.  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  September  14. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  several 
of  the  leaders  in  the  West  Virginia  black 
lung  movement,  including  Dr.  Donald 
Rasmussen  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Wells — who 
pioneered  in  directing  the  searchlight 
of  attention  on  the  need  for  new  health 
and  safety  legislation  to  protect  coal 
miners — will  also  be  present  and  speak 
at  next  Sunday’s  meeting.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff  may  be  present, 
depending  on  his  plans  for  a foreign  trip 
to  inspect  coal  mines  in  other  countries. 

The  legislation  which  is  now  pending 
in  Congress  designed  to  strengthen  the 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  protection 
of  the  coal  miners  cannot  be  fully  effec- 
tive without  two  important  factors : 
First,  effective  enforcement;  and  second, 
a strong  and  aggressive  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  insure  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
health  and  safety  are  interpreted  and 
enforced  to  the  fullest  degree  through- 
out the  coal  industry,  and  in  such  a way 
as  to  provide  the  best  protection  for 
every  individual  coal  miner. 

The  only  way  that  all  those  concerned 
with  improved  coal  mine  health  and 
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'safety  can  get  to  size  up  those  who  will 
be  responsible  officers  of  the  UMWA  is 
to  attend  meetings  likg  the  Labor  Day 
meeting,  and  next  Sunday’s  meeting  at 
Logan  High  School  at  3 :|0  pm. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  Of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

| Mr.  Collins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
|Gerald  R.  Ford)  , for  today,  on  account 
iof  official  business. 

! Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
|Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  September  11, 
|and  12,  1969,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. r 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  , for  September  10,  1969, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

' By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
iaddress  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

| Mr.  Patman,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  , for  5 minutes,  on 
September  9,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California  and 
to  revise  and  extend  thpir  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
j Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  ifflnutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to : 

Mr.  Ryan  and  to  include  extraneous 
! matter  during  his  remarks  in  gen  eta!  de- 
bate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  247, 

| Mr.  Berry  immediately  following  Mr. 

I Smith  of  California  during  consider ation% 
| of  House  Resolution  491, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Keith  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances.. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

| Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
J stances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  df  California 5 and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Monagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mikva  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2 of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  13000.  A bill  to  implement 
the  Federal  employee  pay  comparability  sys- 
tem, to  establish  a Federal  Employee  Salary 
Commission  and  a Board  of  Arbitration,  and 
foj^other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 


Mr.  O’Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  No.  91-480).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 


instances. 

Mr.  Minish  in  two  instance^ 
Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Oalifor 


BILL  pr: 


SNTED  TO  THE 
RESIDENT 


Mr.  FRIE^EL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Admmistrataon,  reported  that  that 
committe/  did  oil  this  day  present  to  the 
President  for  his  approval,  a bill  of  the 
House  off  the  following  title: 

H.R.  72D6.  An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  officers  of  the  Congress. 


JOURNMENT 


Mr.  ANDERSCJ^N^of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I move  thatrhg  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  f^cordingly 
(at  5 o’clock  and  31  minutes  pJm.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  bcfl5qrrow, 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1969,  a<  12 
o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CO]VmUNICATIONS,  ETC.\ 

Under  clause  2 of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  *md  referred  as  follows: 

1 124.  A letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a report 
of  agreements  signed  under  Public  Law  480 
in  July  and  August  1969,  for"  foreign  cur- 
rencies, pursuant  1»  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1125.  A letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  potential  for  savings  by  reduc- 
tion of  aircraft  engine  procurement,  Depart-  t 
ment  of  the  Navy  and  Department  of  the  Air/ 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  / 

1126.  A letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a draft  of  profctosed 
legislation  to  modify  the  boundaries/of  the 
Santa  Fe,  Cibola,  and  Carson  National  Forests 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  anjPnor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  parTnterior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1127.  A letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  commissary  activities  outside  the 
continental  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1909, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  5 U.S.C.  596a; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

1128.  A letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  for 
calendar  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  House  Resolution  534.  A 
resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  474,  Committee  on  Rules.  An  act  to 
establish  a Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement. (Kept.  No.  91^81) . Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar.  ' 

Mr.  DELANEY : House  Resolution  535.  A 
resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  13300.  Committee  on  Rules.  A bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  supplemental  an- 
nuities and  the  mandatory  retirement  of  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
91—482).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  House  Resolution  536.  A 
resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8449.  Committee  on  Rules.  A bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  “An  Act  to  promote 
the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon 
railroads  by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of 
employees  thereon,”  approved  March  4,  1907. 
(Rept.  No.  91-483).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4 of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

. By  Mr.  BUSH: 

\ H.R.  13682.  A bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

V By  Mr.  CLARK: 

p.R.  13683.  A bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Sc  aedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

LR.  13684.  A bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
th  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
off  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
/or  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
/Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H.R.  13685.  A bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  provide  that  certain  rec- 
ords of  the  sale  or  delivery  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  shall  be  maintained  for  a period 
of  only  one  year  and  shall  thereafter  be  de- 
stroyed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baring , Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell, Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Frie- 
del,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  McKneally,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  O’Neal  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Pettis)  : 

H.R.  13686.  A bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  penal- 
ties for  the  unlawful  transportation  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  make  It  unlawful  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  or  use  a person  under  the 
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2.  Show  veteran  entitled  to  Vietnam  Medal. 
, 3.  Furnish  copy  of  casualty  report  from 
ITS  Department  of  Defense. 

Directions 

With  application,  you  will  receive  an  ad- 
dressed envelope  for  purpose  of  mailing  your 
bonus  application  to  Harrisburg.  Stamp  and 
send  by  ordinary  mail. 

If  undue  delay,  write  me  and  I will  be  glad 
to  follow  up  for  you. 


ROCKY  MARCIANO 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O’NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday , September  3,  1969 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  profound  sorrow  at  the  death  of  a 
beloved  friend  and  a great  boxing  cham- 
pion, Rocky  Marciano. 

I first  met  Rocky  25  years  ago,  before 
the  beginning  of  his  pugilistic  career, 
through  a mutual  friend,  and  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  John 
Asiaf.  Thereafter  I was  to  see  Rocky  on 
numerous  occasions,  for  he  often  came  to 
watch  the  Massachusetts  State  Legisla- 
ture in  action.  He  made  his  entry  into 
the  boxing  world  in  1947  and  began  a 
career  that  was  to  last  for  9 glorious 
years. 

This  man  compiled  the  most  fantastic 
record  of  49  victories  out  of  his  49  box- 
ing encounters,  and  managed  to  remain 
the  undefeated  world  heavyweight  box- 
ing champion  for  4 of  those  years  before 
his  voluntary  retirement  in  1956.  The 
brilliance  of  his  unblemished  record  daz- 
zled the  professional  boxers  and  spec- 
tators alike.  Although  purists  of  the  sport 
and  critics  deplored  the  lack  of  polish 
and  refinement  in  his  technique,  they 
conceded  that  he  possessed  fantastic 
physical  stamina  and  verve  and  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  win.  To  the  average 
sports  fan  Rocky  symbolized  the  essence 
of  boxing;  that  is,  to  hit  your  opponent 
as  hard  and  as  often  as  you  can,  hit  him 
more  than  he  can  hit  you,  and  keep  going 
until  you  have  earned  a victory. 

This  primitive  motif  seemed  to  be  the 
driving  force  behind  his  triumphs  in  the 
arena.  He  endured  dreadful  batterings 
and  survived  brutal  bashings  which 
would  have  caused  admission  of  defeat 
by  a less  determined  and  courageous 
man.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  tre- 
mendous will  to  win  was  his  victory  over 
Jersey  Joe  Walcott  in  September  1952. 
Rocky  had  a very  difficult  time  with  Jer- 
sey Joe,  who  gave  him  quite  a thrashing, 
but  despite  all  the  agony  and  the  blood 
of  13  gruelling  rounds,  Rocky  found  the 
way  to  win.  Indeed  it  was  a fight  well 
worth  the  effort,  for  this  earned  him  the 
coveted  title  of  world  heavyweight  cham- 
pion. And  what  a winner  he  was. 

Rocky  worked  hard  and  long  for  his 
successes,  and  he  invested  every  ounce  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm  into  his  training 
sessions.  He  was  an  honest  man  who  was 


liked  by  those  he  had  defeated,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  public  he  entertained.  He 
exuded  an  aura  of  sincerity,  wholesome- 
ness, and  respectability,  and  wherever  he 
appeared  the  crowds  would  greet  him 
with  warmth  and  adulation.  The  world 
knew  and  loved  Rocky  as  a fighter  of  the 
first  order,  whose  superior  powers  in  the 
ring  placed  him  with  the  giants  in  the 
history  of  American  sports;  but  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  this  man  personally  as 
a gentle  soul  with  a good  and  kind  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  are  inade- 
quate expressions  of  the  respect  and  af- 
fection which  I felt  for  a valiant  boxer 
and  a very  dear  friend.  Rocky  Marciano. 

Mrs.  O’Neill  joins  me  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lena  Marche - 
giano  in  her  hour  of  loss  and  grief. 

— 

U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  ON  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , September  4 , 1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  official  U.S.  foreign  policy 
concerning  Greece  is  no  longer  a work- 
able one. 

Our  State  Department  stand  has  been 
to  deplore  the  lack  of  democracy  in 
Greece  under  its  present  military  dic- 
tatorship and  to  put  diplomatic  pressure 
on  the  military  junta  to  end  its  reign 
of  terror.  But  in  one  of  those  classic 
cases  of  "on  the  one  hand  and  then  on 
the  other  hand,”  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  have  said  Greece  is 
fulfilling  its  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
obligations  and  therefore  the  United 
States  cannot  get  too  tough  with  the 
junta. 

This  dual  policy  has  led  to  a series  of 
strange  events  Involving  the  Voice  of 
America,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Service,  including  ap- 
parent censorship  of  the  opinions  not 
only  of  Members  of  Congress,  but  also  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
A policy  of  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
the  American  mouth  has  produced  its 
usual  results.  The  people  of  Greece,  con- 
fused at  best  about  the  U.S.  policy,  are 
turning  against  this  country.  The 
military  junta  brags  about  our  "support" 
and  applauds  our  naming  of  an  ambas- 
sador to  that  nation. 

And  that  junta  continues  its  destruc- 
tion of  the  Greek  Armed  Forces,  the  only 
so-called  reason  for  our  continued  mili- 
tary support  of  the  dictatorship. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Fri- 
day, August  29,  1969,  documented  the 
sad  condition  of  the  Greek  Army. 

I will  insert  the  Monitor  article  in  full 
at  the  end  of  my  statement,  but  I would 
like  to  quote  some  of  its  conclusions  at 
this  time. 

The  Greek  Army  no  longer  exists  as  a stable, 
organized  force-in-being  ...  In  three  suc- 
cessive waves  the  colonels'  regime  has  jailed, 
placed  under  house  arrest  or  exiled  to  re- 
mote villages  large  numbers  of  the  nation’s 
most  Influential  military  leaders  . . . The 
Army  is  divided  and  humiliated  and  its  ef- 


fectiveness as  an  instrument  of  the  Greek 
nation  is  broken. 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  the  Mon- 
itor staff  correspondent,  Saville  R.  Davis, 
documents  them  with  facts,  figures,  and 
names. 

So,  the  United  States  through  its  con- 
fused foreign  policy  has  in  effect  sup- 
ported a government  which  is  tearing 
down  the  NATO  shield. 

Our  convoluted  policy  has  led  us  into 
even  deeper  confusion,  confusion  which 
involves  apparent  censorship  of  the 
opinions  and  statements  of  Members  of 
this  House  and.  of  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
the  Voice  of  America. 

On  Sunday,  August  17,  1969,  Paul 
Grimes  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in 
a story  entitled  "Greek  News  Censored 
on  Voice  of  America,"  reported  on  this 
situation.  I will  summarize  his  story,  but 
I will  have  it  be  reprinted  in  full  at  the 
end  of  this  statement. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  deliberately  sub- 
duing its  service  to  Greece  and  permitting 
the  State  Department  to  censor  its  news- 
cast so  as  not  to  upset  the  dictatorial  mili- 
tary regime  there. 

Mr.  Grimes  reported. 

- He  added  that  Greece  is  blackmailing 
the  State  Department  by  threatening 
Voice  of  America  transmitters  on  Greek 
soil. 

Mr.  Grimes  continued: 

One  news  Item  that  the  State  Department 
is  known  to  have  censored  was  broadcast 
August  7.  It  concerned  a letter  dated  July 
30  that  47  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  Senators  sent  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

As  a signer  of  that  letter,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Democ- 
racy in  Greece,  I was  concerned  about 
these  charges.  I asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Voice  of  America,  and  the  U.S, 
Information  Service  to  report  on  these 
allegations.  Specifically  I asked  for 
transcripts  of  the  original  news  scripts 
and  for  the  changes  made  in  them. 

I am  still  waiting  for  a reply.  I have 
been  told  by  USIA  the  transcripts  are 
available,  but  will  not  be  released  to  me 
until  senior  officers,  now  out  of  the  coun- 
try, review  the  answers  to  be  given  me. 
A target  date  of  September  8 has  been 
set  by  USIA  for  release  of  this  informa- 
tion. The  reason  for  the  delay,  USIA  has 
said  is  to  give  me  the  "full  picture"  of 
what  happened. 

Without  the  transcripts,  and  the  other 
information,  I cannot  say  for  sure  wheth- 
er censorship  of  those  broadcasts  took 
place.  I can  say  for  sure,  however,  that 
censorship  is  being  imposed  by  USIA  on 
the  information  I requested.  I would  sus- 
pect there  might  be  reason  for  that  cen- 
sorship. 

I would  like  a full  explanation  of  that 
censorship,  yet  I can  understand  it  when 
faced  with  the  basic  flows  in  the  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  toward  Greece. 

We  have  not  made  our  opposition  to 
the  military  dictatorship  in  Greece 
known.  We  must  do  so. 

I ask  the  State  Department  to  make 
clear  its  disapproval  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. - 

I also  ask  that  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcast  in  full  the  letter  to  Secretary 
Rogers,  signed  by  50  Members  of  Con- 
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gitess,  which  was  apparency  censored  by 
the  Voice  of  America,  and  the  State  De- 
partment's reply,  including  both  o::  its 
“<ki  the  other  hands."  Finally,  I ask  that 
the  Voice  report  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  story  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Cfreek  Army. 

Let  us  make  clear  where  we  stand 
!The  material  referred  to  above  follows : 

| [From  the  Christian  Science  Monltojr, 
Aug.  29,  1969] 

i Blow  to  NATO — Greek  Armed  Forces 
Disinte  grating  ? 

(By  Saville  R.  Davis)  j \ 

Athens. — The  main  reason  for  American 
support  of  the  present  Greek  Government 
has  been  removed.  The  United  States  depend- 
ed on  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  armed  fbrces 
to|  support  the  Western  military  position!  here 
and  to  act  as  a bridge  to  the  Turkish  Arnty  on 
the  east  flank  of  the  NATO  defense  areal 
The  Greek  Army  no  longer  exists  jas  a 
stable,  organized  force-in-being. 

'This  is  conceded  by  friends  and  opponents 
o^  the  “colonels’  government’*  that  now! con- 
trols Greece. 

In  three  successive  waves  the  colonic ' re- 
gime  has  jailed,  placed  under  house  arrest,  or 
exiled  to  remote  villages  large  numbers  of  the 
nation’s  most-influential  military  leajders. 
NSmes  and  facts  are  listed  below.  j I 
The  remainder  of  the  aimed  forces  [have 
been  subjected  to  a systematic  campaign 
which,  the  regime  says,  is  necessary  to; pro- 
tect the  government  against  a coup.  Critics 
call  it  a reign  of  organized  terror,  designed  to 
eliminate  opposition. 

In  either  event,  the  Army  is  divided]  and 
humiliated  and  its  effectiveness  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  the  Greek  nation  is  broken.  Higher 
oncers  who  remain  are  not  allowed  to  com- 
mand. Lower  officers  who  hold  powet  are 
fajeed  with  a passive  resistance  they  cajnhot 
overcome. 

jThis  is  the  picture  gained  from  well-in- 
formed sources  both  tolerant  of  the  regime 
and  opposing  it.  If  this  picture  is  oversimpli- 
fied, the  main  argument  still  holds:  The!  bat- 
tle for  allegiance  of  the  armed  forces  has!  tom 
arid  dismembered  them. 

lit  was  the  former  stability  of  the  Greek 
arjned  forces  which  made  that  country  a Valu- 
able military  ally  of  the  United  States.  1 ! 

jit  cannot  be  said  that  in  trying  to  purge 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Forc^  the 
Greek  regime  has  been  carrying  out  ity  an- 
nounced policy  of  “saving  the  country  (from 
fajlling  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists.” 

iMost  of  the  arrested  military  leaders!  had 
fofught  directly  against  the  Communists 
when  they  attempted  to  seize  power  by  force 
in  1946^19.  They  were  the  bulwark  of  Greece 
against  Communist  subversion.  I 

One  of  them  said,  “Their  offense  ag&mst 
tl|e  present  government  was  that  they  jw'ere 
broadly  nonpolitical,  but  pledged  to]  the 

3 istern  institutions  of  freedom  that  Iwere 
m in  their  land,  and  they  detest  th$  en- 
vement  of  a free  and  proud  people  by  the 
present  rule  of  dictatorship  and  martial  law.” 

jSome  of  them  supported  King  Constantine 
iri  his  abortive  effort  to  overthrow  the  cheta- 
torship.  ] ! 

FACT  SHEET  ON  ARRESTS  j 

|A  fact  sheet  on  the  arrest  and  detection 
oif  the  military  leaders  follows: 

jin  later  February  of  last  year  the  first 
gifoup  of  retired  officers  was  exiled.  In  July 
ahd  August,  when  the  government  was  cam- 
paigning for  a referendum  coming  in  Sep- 
tember, a second  major  group  of  officers  was 
arrested.  This  year,  after  celebrating  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  colonels*  coflp  in 
April,  a third  group  was  taken, 

[Methods:  arrests  were  normally  between 
wo  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Police 
cars  surrounded  the  residences  and  in  some 
cases  searchlights  illuminated  the  houses. 


The  officers  were  removed  in  most  cases 
without  explanation  other  than  the  charge 
of  being  “dangerous  to  public  order  and  se- 
curity.** They  spent  different  amqunts  of 
time  in  the  central  j security  detention  cells, 
sometimes  under  primitive  conditions. 

Most  of  them  were  then  escorted  to  an  Ae- 
gean island,  in  some  cases  to  remote  moun- 
tain villages.  There  they  were  asked  to  report 
to  the  local  gendarmerie  at  specified  inter- 
vals. 

Villagers  were  warned  by  the  gendarmerie 
not  to  approach  the  officers.  Adequate  medi- 
cal help  was  denied  In  at  least  two  cases  of 
serious  illness. 

Some  of  the  third  group  were  charged  with 
trying  to  alienate  officers  on  active  duty  from 
the  junta  and  were  brought  under  formal 
judicial  inquiry  which  is  still  in  progress. 
Others  were  not  cherged,  trials  not  sched- 
uled, and  in  most  cases  the  original  period  of 
detention  extended. 

IMPRISONED  WITH  CRIMINALS 

Some  of  the  officers  are  now  in  various 
prisons  together  with  common  criminals. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
relatives  or  their  la\?yers. 

Army  officers  not  detained  or  arrested  and 
still  in  active  service  have  been  subjected  to 
surveillance  by  varied,  and  intensive  methods. 
These  include  the  placing  of  informers  in  the 
lower  ranks  who  report  to  the  security  forces 
on  the  statements  and  activities  of  their  offi- 
cers. They  also  include  mail . censorship  and 
telephone  tapping. 

The  result  is  said  to  be  extensive  and 
deep-lying  demoralization,  with  no  one  able 
to  be  confident  of  who  would  support  or  op- 
pose his  position  In  the  event  of  a showdown. 

The  ruling  group  is  generally  described  as 
a small  minority  of  men  within  the  Army, 
coming  largely  from  small  village  back- 
grounds, trained  in  intelligence  and  con- 
spiratorial methods,  and  much  tougher  in 
their  methods  of  seizing  and  holding  power 
than  at  first  was  realized. 

As  the  months  passed  under  arbitrary  rule 
and  martial  law,  these  methods  became 
harder  rather  than  easing.  Because  the 
“colonels’*  were  a small  minority  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  old  Leadership  of  the  armed 
forces  and  to  control  the  rest  by  a campaign 
of  systematic  and  deliberate  "terror  tac- 
tics,” they  appear  to  have  alienated  large 
sections  of  the  armed  forces  as  well  as  to 
have  controlled  others. 

TAdlGS  DEFENDED  BY  SOME 

Friends  of  the  regime  argue  that  these 
tactics  were  necessary  in  order  to  compel 
hostile  elements  In  the  armed  forces  to  obey 
the  new  government.  Critics  say  these  tac- 
tics are  the  prelude  to  the  final  destruction 
of  freedom  in  Greece  and  that  the  regime 
does  not  dare  to  relax  its  use  of  terror  tactics. 

Arguing  either  way,  it  appears  that  the 
armed  forces  have  themselves  become  a bat- 
telground  in  the  struggle  for  power  and  that 
they  are  no  longer  Lae  stable  force  that  the 
United  States  counted  upon. 

Following  is  an  incomplete  list  of  arrested 
or  exiled  officers.  The  wartime  record  and  ex- 
perience of  these  officers,  their  outstanding 
training  both  in  Gnsece  and  in  the  United 
States  and  their  anti-  Communist  position 
is  spread  on  the  public  record. 

First  group,  February  1967: 

Brig.  Gen.  Dim!  trios  Zafiropoulos,  who 
had  been  second  in  command  of  an  infantry 
division,  who  escaped  in  the  Middle  East 
during  World  War  n and  was  severely 
wounded  in  action,  had  commanded  the 
raiding  forces  and  oeen  assistant  military 
attach^  In  London. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andreas  Hoerschelman,  com- 
manding general  of  the  20th  Armored  Divi- 
sion, who  escaped  f rom  Greece  during  the 
German  occupation,  fought  the  Communists 
in  1946-49,  served  in  NATO  headquarters, 
and  was  top  of  his  class  in  the  Greek  Mili- 
tary Academy. 


Col.  Demitrios  Opropouloe,  also  top  of  his 
class,  served  in  the  Washington  NATO  staff, 
had  an  excellent  combat  record,  and  was 
promoted  for  bravery  on  the  battlefield. 

Col.  Constantine  Tzanetls,  a highly  re- 
spected senior  artillery  officer  during  the 
combat  against  the  Communist  guerrillas 
who  became  commanding  officer  of  divi- 
sional artillery* 

SECOND  GROUP  IN  JULY 

Col.  Nicholas  Zeryoyannls,  commanding 
officer  of  parachute  school  and  the  Greek  of- 
ficer with  the  largest  number  of  parachute 
Jumps,  who  escaped  in  the  Middle  East  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation  and  fought 
against  the  Communists.  Also  navy  com- 
mander Vardis  Vardlnoyannis. 

Second  group,  July-August,  1968: 

Lt.  Gen.  Antonakqs,  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff  who  escaped  in  $he  Middle  East  during 
the  German  occupation,  a fierce  anti-Com- 
munist.  Lt.  Gen.  K.  Kolias,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  First  Field  Army  and  command- 
ing officer  of  the  raiding  farces,  who  fought 
against  the  Communists. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Peridis,  a Ft.  Leavenworth 
graduate  who  was  twice  promoted  in  the 
battlefield  for  bravery.  Was  commanding 
general  of  the  3rd  Army  Corps,  participated 
in  the  non-Cammuntst  guerrilla  units  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation,  and  fought  the 
Communists  In  1946-49.  (General  Peridis  be- 
came seriously  ill  in  exile,  was  hospitalized 
In  Athens  under  guard,  his  hospitalization 
was  discontinued  before  the  conclusion  of 
treatment,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile  in 
May  of  this  year.) 

Rear  Admiral  Spaftidis,  representative  of 
Greece  at  the  SHARE  NATO  headquarters, 
a submarine  commander  in  World  War  II 
who  escaped  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 
German  occupation. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Koumanakos,  a Ft. 
Leavenworth  graduate.  (The  cases  of  these 
last  two  officers  were  recently  detailed  in  the 
American  press  in  the  Evans -Novak  col- 
umn.) 

Gen.  Kon.  Koniofc&kis,  who  also  repre- 
sented Greece  at  the  SHAPE  NATO  head- 
quarters and  had  escaped  in  the  Middle  East 
under  the  German  occupation. 

EXILES  ANNOUNCED 

Col.  Perlklis  Papathanagiou,  a raiding 
forces  combat  officer  who  also  escaped  in  the 
Middle  East.  Maj.  John  Demestichas,  a field 
Army  staff  officer  who  fought  against  the 
Communists.  Air  Force  Col.  Tsasakos,  who 
served  with  NATO,  Navy  Capt.  Konofaos, 
who  also  served  with  NATO  and  escaped  in 
the  Middle  East  during  World  War  n.  Brig. 
Gen.  Ch.  Tsepapadakis,  who  was  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  National  War  College  and  fought 
against  the  Communists.  Maj.  Bpissias,  a 
brilliant  young  combat  officer  and  an  in- 
structor at  the  Army  War  College. 

Third  group,  May  1969:  An  official  an- 
nouncement which  listed  only  10  of  the  fol- 
lowing said  they  were  to  be  exiled  for  “activi- 
ties directed  against  public  orders.”  Two 
weeks  later  the  junta  said  that  a judicial 
inquiry  was  under  way  to  determine  re- 
sponsibility for  a movement  against  the 
regime. 

Vice  Admiral  Avgeris,  Navy  chief  of  staff 
and  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff. 
Lt.  Gen.  John  Genimat as,  commandant  of 
the  Army  War  College,  director  of  a special 
group  which  developed  the  new  organization 
of  the  modem  Greek  Army,  Army  corps 
commander,  Army  chief  of  staff  who  fought 
in  Korea  as  well  as  against  the  Communists. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Tsichlis,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  an  infantry  division  which  had  fought 
against  the  Communists.  Vice  Admiral  Egol- 
fopoulos.  Navy  chief  of  staff  who  served  in 
NATO,  who  escaped  in  the. Middle  East  and 
is  one  of  the  most  talented  and  respected 
senior  naval  officers  in  Greece. 

Maj.  Gen.  Vardoulakis,  an  officer  with  a 
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brilliant  war  record,  commander  of  an  in- 
fantry division,  participated  during  World 
War  II  in  special  wartime  raiding  forces  mis- 
sions from  the  Middle  East  against  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  and  fought  against  the 
Communists.  1 

Brig.  Gen.  Const.  Papageorgpou,  command- 
ing general  of  the  military  district  of  Athens, 
who  fought  both  the  Germans  and  Com- 
munists. Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Demestichas, 
chief  of  staff  of  an  Army  corps  who  had 
fought  the  Communists. 

Lt.  Gen.  Christos  Papadatos,  commanding 
officer  of  the  military  a9ademy  and  com- 
manding general  of  the  Athens  region.  Brig. 
Gen.  Dem.  Papadopoulos,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Athens  region,  second  in  command  of  an  in- 
fantry division. 

RECORDS  FULL  OF  HONORS 

Navy  Capt.  Georg.  Psalidas,  who  escaped  in 
the"  Middle  East.  Brig.  Gen.  Py  Panourias, 
commanding  general  of  an  armored  division 
and  Ft.  Levenworth  graduate,  who  escaped 
in  the  Middle  East,  fought  the  Communists, 
and  was  wounded  in  action. 

Colonel  Kalamakis,  chief  of  staff  of  an 
Army  corps  who  served  with  NATO  head- 
quarters, fought  in  Korea  and  against  the 
Communists.  Colonel  Kalamakis  was  deco- 
rated by  the  United  States  as  a member  of 
the  7th  Cavalry  in  combat  action  against  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communists. 
Brig.  Gen.  Balkos,  a Ft.  Levenworth  gradu- 
ate, instructor  at  the  War  College,  and  a dis- 
tinguished senior  staff  officer. 

Col.  Perivoliotis,  regimental  commander 
who  fought  the  Communists.  Brig.  Gen. 
Bouras  Anast,  who  served  as  assistant  com- 
mander of  an  infantry  division  and  with  the 
Washington  NATO  mission,  escaped  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  fought  the  Communists. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Souravlas,  who  had  escaped 
in  the  Middle  East  and  been  a raiding  forces 
combat  officer.  Lt.  Col.  Drosoyannis,  who 
was  also  a raiding  forces  combat  officer  and 
fought  the  Communists. 

Col.  George  Tavernikis,  a regimental  com- 
mander who  fought  the  Communists.  Fi- 
nally, the  following  combat  officers  who 
fought  against  the  Communists:  Air  Force 
Colonels  Diakoumakos,  Pierakos,  and  Papa- 
georgiou,  three  distinguished  Air  Force  com- 
manders and  staff  officers,  who  escaped  as 
young  pilots  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 
German  occupation. 

MORE  ARRESTED  SINCE  MAY 

Army  Col.  Pipanikolaou,  Lt.  Colonels 
Chrisostalis,  Bouras  Anast,  Vlachos,  So- 
marakakis,  and  Zajharopoulos.  Majors  Zervas, 
Maragakis,  Moros,  Yannopoulos,  and  Mous- 
takzis,  Captains  Mathioudakis,  Grivas,  Zark- 
adas  Alex.  In  addition  Maj.  B.  Koqrkafas,  an 
outstanding  raiding  forces  officer,  arrested  in 
May,  1969,  is  feared  missing  since  the  time 
of  his  arrest. 

Since  May,  1969,  among  those  arrested  are 
Colonels  Blouttsos,  Mitsovoleas,  Tzanetis, 
Maj.  Gen.  Em.  Kehagias,  an  infantry  divi- 
sion commander,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Sof.  Tzanetis. 

Gen.  Tzanetis  was  arrested  while  vacation- 
ing in  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  He  escaped  from 
Greece  during  the  German  occupation,  he 
commanded  an  infantry  unit  in  Italy  in 
World  War  II,  he  was  commanding  general 
of  the  Army  War  College,  he  was  vice  chief 
of  the  National  Defense  General  staff. 

There  are  at  least  four  young  officers  on 
active  duty  who  during  1968  have  been  ar- 
rested in  their  units,  court  martialed,  and 
are  now  serving  sentences  in  various  prisons. 
These  are  Lt.  Charalamboul-os  (serving  a 10- 
year  sentence  in  the  Koridalos  Prison),  Cap- 
tain Zervopoulos  (15  years  in  Egina  Prison) , 
Maj.  Agelos  Pnevmatikos  (10  years  in  Korfu) 
and  his  brother  Capt.  Konst.  Spnevmatikos 
(4  years  in  Kopidalos) . There  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  these  officers  were  subjected  to 
severe  tortures  during  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigations. 


There  are  some  hundreds  of  other  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  all  ranks,  who  have 
been  retired  and  removed  from  any  posi- 
tion where  their  talents  and  their  devotion 
to  the  mission  of  a modern  soldier-officer  in 
a free  society,  could  be  utilized  for  the  de- 
fense of  ^Greece  and  NATO. 

Many  of  the  United  States-trained  officers 
have  been  purged,  arrested,  or  exiled.  The 
purge  continues. 

The  Greek  press  gave  names  of  about  300 
officers  in  January  and  February,  1969,  and 
463  in  July,  1969,  who  were  promoted.  A 
large  investment  of  the  Greek  people  and  of 
the  United  States  is  lost.  War  experience,  pro- 
fessional training,  and  devotion  to  the  ideals 
of  the  free  world  could  eventually  vanish. 

These  “terror  tactics”  are  being  witnessed 
by  the  population  with  apprehension  and 
anxiety.  Friends  and  opponents  of  the  dic- 
tatorship are  disturbed  to  see  the  prestige 
of  the  Army  questioned  by  the  people. 

In  talking  with  many  people,  one  quickly 
realizes  that  the  uniform  of  the  Greek  of- 
ficer, once  a symbol  of  pride,  has  become  a 
source  of  embarrassment  and  even  an  object 
of  scorn. 

This  is  a disturbing  fact  to  all  concerned 
since  in  today's  world,  tanks,  ships,  planes, 
and  men  in  uniform  are  known  to  be  worth- 
less if  not  supported  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  popular  support  Is  lacking  today 
in  Greece. 

Combined  with  this  is  a very  rapidly  grow- 
ing “anti-Americanism”  which  stems  from 
the  conviction  of  most  people  in  Greece  that 
the  dictatorship  exists  in  power  only  because 
of  American  toleration  and  support. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin, 
Aug.  17,  1969] 

Transmitters  at  Stake — Greek  News 
Censored  on  Voice  of  America 
(By  Paul  Grimes) 

Washington. — The  Voice  of  America  is 
deliberately  subduing  its  service  to  Greece 
and  permitting  the  State  Department  to 
censor  its  newscasts  so  as  not  to  upset  the 
dictatorial  military  regime  there. 

At  stake  are  nearly  $35  million  in  radio 
transmitting  facilities  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment maintains  or  is  constructing  in  Greece. 
Washington  appears  determined  to  keep 
them,  even  if  this  means  compromising  with 
a regime  that  it  acknowledges  is  highly  un- 
democratic. 

SERVICE  IS  VULNERABLE 

The  Voice  of  America  Is  the  broadcasting 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
government  body  that  is  charged  with  carry- 
ing America’s  message  abroad.  Its  commen- 
taries and  some  other  programs  are  admit- 
tedly tailored  to  suit  U.S.  policy,  but  its 
newscasts  are  ostensibly  objective. 

Richard  G.  Cushing,  acting  director  of  the 
Voice,  conceded  in  an  interview  here  last 
week  that  because  “we  have  a lot  of  expen- 
sive real  estate  in  Greece,”  the  service  is 
“vulnerable.” 

“The  Greeks  are  very  sensitive  to  anything 
we  say  about  Greece,”  Cushing  said.  “We 
have  to  get  along  with  the  regime. 

“We  don’t  want  to  be  thrown  off  Greek 
soil.  Wo  have  this  problem.  Yet  we  don't' 
want  to  compromise  our  broadcasts.” 

RELAY  STATIONS 

The  most  important  real  estate  involved  is 
a $28.7  million  transmitter  complex  that  is 
under  construction  at  Kavalla  in  northern 
Greece.  It  will  include  ten  250-kilowatt  and 
one  50-kilowatt  transmitters  for  short  wave 
and  one  150-kilowatt  for  medium  wave. 

The  transmitters  will  relay  broadcasts  that 
originate  in  Washington.  They  will  be 
beamed  primarily  to  central  Europe,  the 
Balkans  and  South  Asia. 

“The  signal  into  India Cushing  said,  “has 
not  been  good.” 


When  the  Kavalla  complex  is  completed 
in  about  two  and  a half  years,  the  United 
States  plans  to  give  Greece  a $1.5  million, 
150 -kilowatt  relay  transmitter  that  it  now 
uses  at  Thessalonike,  also  in  the  north.  The 
Voice  plans  to  retain,  however,  a $4.5  million 
transmitter  on  the  Greek  island  of  Rhodes  in 
the  Aegean  Sea.  The  300-kilowatt  Rhodes  in- 
stallation relays  broadcasts  primarily  to  the 
Arab  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 

CENSORED  ITEM 

One  news  item  that  the  State  Department 
is  known  to  have  censored  was  broadcast 
Aug.  7.  It  concerned  a letter  dated  July  30 
that  47  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  three  senators  sent  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

The  signers  included  Rep.  Joshua  Eilberg, 
a Democrat  from  Northeast  Philadelphia. 

The  letter  expressed  “deep  concern”  over 
actions  and  policies  of  Greece’s  military 
junta.  It  said  the  United  States  was  losing 
friends  abroad  because  it  appeared  to  sup- 
port the  regime. 

“Our  policy  of  occasional,  tepid  expressions 
of  ‘hope’  that  the  junta  will  return  to  demo- 
cracy,” the  letter  said,  “stands  in  rather  hol- 
low contrast  to  the  repeated  instances  of 
high-ranking  American  military  figures  being 
pictured  and  quoted  in  the  controlled  Athens 
press  lavishing  generous  comments  on  the 
junta. 

“In  the  short  term,  and  in  the  long  term, 
we  are  in  danger  of  reaping  the  whirlwind  of 
anti-Americanism,  especially  when  the  junta 
falls,  as  it  inevitably  must.” 

The  letter  urged  that  Secretary  Rogers  con- 
sider measures  to  show  clear  diplomatic, 
moral  and  political  disapproval  of  the  Greek 
regime  and  to  curtail  U.S.  military  aid. 

GREEK  STABILITY 

Replying  in  Rogers’  behalf,  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
congressional  relations,  stated  that  the  pres- 
ent “internal  order”  in  Greece  “does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  best  interests  of  Greece,  whose 
stability,  in  the  long  run,  we  believe,  de- 
pends upon  the  free  play  of  democratic 
forces.” 

But  Macomber  also  noted  that  Greece, 
"even  under  the  Junta,  has  fulfilled  its 
treaty  obligations”  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

“This,  then,”  Macomber  wrote,  “is  the 
dilemma — how  to  deal  with  an  ally  with 
whose  internal  order  we  disagree  yet  who  is 
a loyal  NATO  partner.” 

In  discussing  the  way  the  exchange  was 
distorted  in  Voice  of  America  Greek-language 
newscasts,  officials  here  insisted  that  Greek 
membership  in  NATO  was  considerably  more 
important  than  radio  transmitters.  They  also 
made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  Athens  re- 
gime doesn’t  seem  about  to  withdraw  from 
NATO,  but  that,  if  ruffled,  it  might  very  well 
seize  the  Voice  facilities. 

Thus,  the  transmitters  appeared  to  be 
their  greatest  immediate  concern. 

STIFF  STAND 

The  Aug.  7 newscast  was  pegged  to  Ma- 
comber’s  reply  but  also  embraced  the  con- 
gressman’s letter.  It  included  nothing  that 
was  in  the  original  letter,  however — only  a 
note  that  the  congressmen  had  urged  a “stiff 
stand”  against  the  regime. 

The  newscast  said  Macomber’s  reply  had 
been  “welcomed”  by  Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D- 
Calif),  one  of  the  most  outspoken  congres- 
sional critics  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Greece. 
The  script,  as  it  was  originally  prepared  in 
the  Voice  newsroom,  included  the  following 
two  sentences  marked  “opt,”  for  optional: 

“Congressman  Edwards  also  said  that  wide- 
spread purges  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  have 
weakened  the  effectiveness  of  the  Greek  con- 
tribution to  NATO.  And  he.  charged  that 
Greek  officials  have  refused  entry  to  Greece 
to  some  American  citizens  with  no  advance 
warning  and  no  explained  reasons.  ’ 
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Before  being  broadcast,  according  to  au- 
thoritative sources,  the  script  was  sent  to  the 
Greek  desk  at  the  State  Department.  It: was 
returned  to  the  Voice  with  the  advice  that 
the  two  sentences  should  be  deleted.  iThe 
Voice  concurred. 

DIRECTOR'S  APPROVAL 

the  deletion  is  understood  to  have  been 
approved  personally  by  Henry  Loomis,  acting 
director  of  the  USIA  In  the  absence  of  Direc- 
tor! Prank  J.  Shakespeare,  Jr.,  who  is  in  yiei- 
nam.  Loomis,  who  rejoined  the  agency  in 
Aphl,  had  resigned  as  Voice  director  four 
years  earlier  after  complaining  that  his’  su- 
periors were  forcing  the  Voice  to  censor  news. 

■the  Voice  has  had  several  brushes  with  the 
Gr^ek  junta  since  it  seized  power  in  April, 
1907.  At  first,  according  to  Cushing,  “they 
wakited  to  censor  everything  we  said  in  the 
Grkek  language.” 

Rather  than  submit,  Cushing  said,  he  and 
John  Chancellor,  then  the  Voice  director,  de- 
cided “we  would  prefer  to  go  off  the  air,  which 
wejdid.” 

GREEKS  EMBARRASSED 

‘[But  then,”  Cushing  said,  “the  Greek  re- 
gime  went  to  the  (U.S.)  Embassy  and  said, 
‘Lqok,  this  is  embarrassing.  Go  back  on  the 
aid,  be  careful  and  we  won't  censor  It.*  So 
th4y  backed  down  and  we  went  back  on  the 
air. 

“We  have  been  careful  in  our  output.  We 
don’t  put  anything  out  that  hasn’t  been 
pretty  well  checked/* 


LEE  HAMILTON 

| HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

j Thursday , September  4,  1969  j 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I insert 'the 
following  to  illustrate  the  cause  for  i the 
Indiana  delegation's  pride  in  Lee  Hamil- 
ton*. The  ability  to  express  the  essential 
with  brevity  is  a rare  talent  indeed.  His 
remarks  follow : 

Remarks  Delivered  by  the  Honorable  Lee 
Hamilton  on  Saturday,  August  30,  1359, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  statistics.  In  1965 
the  Democratic  Party  In  Indiana  had  two 
Democratic  Senators.  We  had  won  three 
straight  senatorial  races  (1958.  1962,  1964). 
We  had  a Democratic  governor  and  had  won 
two  straight  contests  for  governor.  The  last 
racje  by  the  largest  margin  ever  given!  an 
Indiana  candidate.  We  had  six  of  eleven  jUS. 
Congressmen,  78  of  100  representatives  in]  the 
General  Assembly  and  35  of  50  state  senators. 
Ev0ry  state  office,  except  for  a few  judges, 
wajs  filled  by  Democrats. 
in  1965  Indiana  was  solidly  Democratic. 
l|n  1969,  the  figures  are  not  quite  so  inter- 
esting* We  stall  have  two  U.S.  Democi^  tic 
senators.  There  is  a republican  governor,  a 
republican  in  every  state  office  (except  for  a 
few  judges) . 

Republicans  have  seven  of  eleven  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen; 73  of  100  seats  in  the  Indiana 
House;  and  33  of  the  50  seats  in,  the  Indiana 
Senate. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
wrpte  her  Congressman  saying:  “I’m  so  dis- 
gusted, let’s  give  the  country  back  to  the 
ind-ians.”  The  congressman  wrote  back  say- 
ing he  was  not  sure  that  was  the  best  thing 
toldo  but  it  was  better  than  giving  it  fcjack 
to  fche  republicans.  I ’ 

ijn  Indiana  we  have  given  the  government 
back  to  the  republicans. 

$o  I come  to  French  Lick  with  one  ques- 
tion on  my  mind: 

Are  the  Democrats  of  Indiana  ready  to 
begin  in  1970  the  climb  back  to  power? 


The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in  this 
room.  Because  you  vrill  determine  the  wiU 
and  the  spirit  and  the  vitality  of  the  demo- 
crat party  in  Indians,  in  1970  and  1972. 

Each  of  us  instinctively  wants  to  answer 
that  question  affirmatively. 

But  let  me  inject  a note  of  caution. 

The  democrats  will  begin  to  climb  back  to 
power  to  the  extent  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  changes  taking  place  in  American 
politics  today,  and  to  articulate  and  capture 
the  root  feelings  of  the  American  people. 

You  and  I must  und  erstand  that  politics  in 
America  has  become  unglued.  The  rules  of 
the  game  have  changed. 

We  can  no  longer  automatically  assure 
that  the  Democrat  party  is  the  dominant 
party.  In  the  six  presidential  elections  since 
World  War  II  we  have  won  a clear  majority 
only  once  in  1964.  Truman  and  Kennedy  were 
minority  winners. 

The  Democratic  Coalition,  which  gave  us 
electoral  victories  many  years,  can  no  longer 
be  counted  on.  The  South  is  no  longer  auto- 
matically democratic — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
used  to  get  75  to  80%  of  the  vote  of  the 
deep  South.  Hubert  Humphrey  got  29%. 

The  working  man,  as  he  becomes  increas- 
ingly middle  class  in  status  and  concerns, 
does  not  vote  democratic  automatically. 
Young  people  (and  60%  of  our  population 
will  be  under  30  next  year)  and  minority 
groups  are  asking — not  should  I be  a demo- 
crat or  republican— -but  the  more  probing 
question:  will  the  system  work?  Will  it  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  70’s?  And,  they  will  not 
accept  the  glib  cliches  of  politicians  who 
want  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  70’s  with 
remedies  that  only  partly  worked  for  the 
problems  of  the  40 ’s  and  50 ’s. 

The  suburbs  have  perhaps  become  the  key 
to  winning  elections  and  when  people  move 
to  the  suburbs  their  thinking  and  their  poli- 
tics change.  In  short  the  American  politics 
is  changing.  Our  efforts,  as  always,  must  be 
directed  toward  the  common  man.  But,  the 
common  man  of  1969  is  not  the  same  as  the 
common  man  of  the  30’s.  He  earns  more 
money,  is  better  educated,  expects  more,  and 
has  different  interests  and  concerns  than  his 
father  and  mother. 

And  we  will  begin  our  climb  back  to  power 
as  we  grasp  the  implications  of  these 
changes.  Let  me  venture  to  my  fellow  poli- 
ticans  In  this  room  what  some  of  those  root 
feelings  are: 

The  people  are  deeply  concerned — and  in 
some  cases,  even  furiaus — about  the  relent- 
less increase  In  taxes:  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral. They  neither  understand  nor  accept 
those  increases,  and  they  think  we  can  do 
better  in  collecting  and  spending  the  rev- 
enues of  government. 

They  want  tax  relief  and  tax  equity — a 
reasonable  assurance  ;hat  Americans  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances  pay  approximately  the 
same  tax. 

They  want  a saner  sense  of  priorities. 
Enough  money  for  national  security,  but  not 
for  monstrous  military  expenditures. 

Adequate  funds  to  stop  the  fouling  of  our 
natural  environment  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  and  health  care,  but  not 
swollen  expenditures  for  programs  with 
marginal  results. 

They  perceive  the  global  responsibilities 
of  a world  power,  but  they  reject  the  idea 
that-  this  nation  is  the  policeman  of  the 
world,  the  gendarm  to  guard  every  gate. 

They  want  from  a:.l  of  us  in  public  life 
less  rhetoric  and  more  candor,  fewer  prom- 
ises and  more  performance,  less  talking  and 
more  listening. 

And,  as  much  as  any  tiling,  they  want  a 
piece  of  the  action,  a sense  of  participation, 
a feeling  they  are  not  shut  out  from  the  de- 
cision making  process*®  in  the  political  party 
and  government. 

These  feelings  and  demands  of  the  people 
are  difficult  to  satisfy  fully.  But  those  of  us 
in  politics  have  the  obligation  to  try.  No 
one  can  really  say  if  the  democrats  will  begin 
the  climb  back  to  power  in  1970.  But  the 


formula  for  success  in  1969  is  what  it  has 
been  since  1789:  listen  hard  to  what  people 
say,  and  do  our  level  best  to  respond  with 
concern  and  reason  and  compassion. 


anniversary  of  mvasion  OF 

POLAND  " 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , September  4,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I re- 
mind the  Members  that  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  exile  contimies  to  function 
in  London  and  the  voices  of  its  officials 
are  far  more  representative  of  the  people 
of  Poland  than  the  mutterings  of  the 
Moscow-controlled  puppets  in  Warsaw. 

Therefore,  I insert  into  the  Record  the 
address  of  His  Excellency  August  Zaleski, 
President  of  the  Polish  Republic  in  exile, 
on  September  I,  commemorating  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  German  invasion  of 
Poland. 

The  text  of  President  Zaleski’s  state- 
ment which  follows  is  of  unusual  sig- 
nificance emphasizing  as  it  properly  does, 
this  historic  anniversary  which  started 
World  Warn: 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland  to  the  Polish  Nation 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Poland  fell  victim 
to  the  treacherous  aggression  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia. 

As  a result  of  this  onslaught  the  whole 
world  was  enveloped  by  the  flames  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Poland, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  thousand  years 
of  her  history  has  always  represented  the 
ideals  of  human  freedom,  Justice  and  love  of 
one’s  neighbour,  as  well  as  respect  far  in- 
ternational treaties,  became  the  object  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  two  adjacent  Im- 
perialist powers.  Poland,  the  most  easterly 
outpost  of  Western  civilisation,  a country  of 
civic  freedom  and  hundreds  of  years  of  par- 
liamentary democracy,  the  cfadle  of  some  of 
the  greatest  minds  In  the  field  of  national 
and  international  law,  a state  of  religious 
and  cultural  tolerance  which  in  the  Union 
of  Lublin  in  the  year  1569  gave  birth  to  a 
free  association  of  nations  in  a single  Com- 
monwealth— this  Poland  has  always  been 
an  obstacle  to  the  wilful  egoism  of  the  two 
neighbouring  powers. 

In  the  defence  of  these  lofty  ideals  Polish 
Soldiers  fought  on  all  battlefields  of  the  last 
war,  on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  The  Sep- 
tember campaign,  Narvik,  the  campaign  in 
France,  the  Battle  of  Britain,  Tobruk,  Monte 
Cassino,  Ancona,  Bologna,  Falaise,  Arnhem, 
the  Warsaw  Rising — these  were  the  stages 
of  the  Polish  struggle  for  freedom. 

After  the  war,  however,  in  spite  of  these 
enormous  sacrifices  the  Polish  people  were 
abandoned  to  the  demands  of  unbridled  Rus- 
sian imperialism.  And  the  world,  since  1945, 
has  not  attained  the  desired  peace. 

The  Polish  people,  undeterred  by  this  ex- 
perience, have  not  given  up  hope  that  In  the 
end  good  will  triump  over  evil,  and  law  over 
injustice  and  armed  might. 

We,  Poles  dispersed  over  all  the  corners  of 
the  free  world,  Tiave  the  duty,  put  upon  us 
by  the  captive  nation,  to  show  the  world  the 
nature  of  this  conflict  between  law  and  jus- 
tice on  the  one  hand,  and  naked  might  and 
despotism  on  the  other. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  fee  road  to  the 
victory  of  law  and  justice  is  hard  and  may 
extend  into  the  indefinite  future,  but  we 
shall  never  lose  hope  that  by  the  Grace  of 
God  good  will  ventually  triumph  over  evil. 
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bonds  and  6 percent  on  tax-free  munici- 
pals. Ordinary  families  receive  the  same 
4 to  5 percent  on  their  savings.  Govern- 
ment is  even  paying  large  investors  over 
7 percent  on  short-term  borrowed 
money.  But  it  continues  to  pay  series  E 
savings  bond  buyers  the  same  4.25  per- 
cent and  5 percent  on  Freedom  shares 
available  with  E bonds.  We  therefore  see 
the  grotesque  spectacle  of  a family  bor- 
rowing money  from  a bank,  paying  any- 
where from  8 percent  to  15  percent,  while 
its  savings  remain  on  deposit  at  4 per- 
cent. The  administration’s  response  con- 
sists of  pious  mumblings  about  curbing 
inflation,  balancing  the  budget,  paying 
off  the  national  debt,  squaring  the  circle, 
and  achieving  perpetual  motion.  Indus- 
try and  labor  have  been  given  the  green 
light  on  prices  and  wages.  Guideposts 
controlling  such  inflation-producing  ac- 
tivities have  been  jettisoned.  Oil  com- 
panies, America’s  princes  of  plunder, 
have  raised  their  prices  nationally  sev- 
eral times  this  year.  . , 

Meanwhile,  our  elderly  are  quietly 
overcome  by  hopelessness,  as  inflation 
devastates  their  limited  incomes,  which 
Government  is  not  making  even  the 
slightest  move  to  adjust  and  raise.  Pious 
Presidential  platitudes  are  cheap,  but 
decent  cuts  of  meat  and  drugs  for  arthri- 
tis are  dear.  But  skies  are  so  blue  In 
California,  and  those  golf  courses  are  so 
green  and  inviting.  Problems  are  so  far 
away.  It  can  all  wait  another  day  or  an- 
other year.  Or  even  forever.  Who  knows? 
Maybe  it  will  all  go  away. 

Unemployment  edges  higher  daily. 
There  are  now  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
million  more  Americans  unemployed 
than  when  President  Nixon  took  his  oath 
of  office,  and  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 

'■  The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  estimates  that  more  than  a mil- 
lion workers  could  lose  their  jobs  in  a 
few  short  months.  And  do  we  not  all  re- 
member that  unctuously  smooth  rhetoric 
during  the  campaign  that  talked  of  end- 
ing inflation  without  increasing  unem- 
ployment? The  rate  is  now  at  a 9-month 
high,  with  adult  men  accounting  for  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  increase.  Is  it  mean- 
ingful to  remind  people,  that  there  were 
no  such  happenings  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations?  We  were 
1 ft  the  ninth  year  of  the  longest  uninter- 
rupted economic  boom  In  history,  which 
^ided  the  poor  measurably  through 
growth  of  payrolls,  a phrase  we  have 
heard  much  of  in  recent  months.  Millions 
of  people  ceased  to  be  “poor”  as  they 
were  put  to  work  by  a prospering  econ- 
omy. They  were  willing  to  work  and 
found  jobs.  Today,  it  was  learned  that 
the  administration  will  announce  a 75 
percent  cutback  in  Federal  construction 
projects  to  curb  inflation.  These  cut- 
backs could  affect  as  much  as  $1  billion 
worth  of  work.  Once  again,  we  see  Gov- 
ernment being  used  to  harm  people, 
rather  than  help  them. 

Our  picture  is  bleak,  indeed.  Wrong 
solutions  are  being  applied  to  inflation, 
which  only  succeed  in  harming  those 
who  are  most  vulnerable.  Irresponsible 
elements  in  our  business  community  on 
the  highest  levels  are  being  encouraged 
to  give  overly  acquisitive  impulses  the 
full  go-ahead.  Government  raises  its 
voice  against  those  who  seek  tax  justice, 


but  remains  silent  when  malefactors  of 
enormous  wealth  and  power  rob  an  en- 
tire nation.  If  this  is  the  way  to  run  a 
government  and  manage  an  economy, 
then  so  do  cucumbers  give  light  and  so 
will  your  local  water  commissioner  start 
at  fullback  for  the  Redskins.  Their  ears 
are  open,  but  they  listen  selectively. 
Their  eyes  are  open,  yet  they  see  only  in 
a limited  sense.  The  voice  of  the  people 
is  unheard.  The  cry  of  the  dispossessed 
rings  out,  but  is  unheeded.  Perhaps  it 
will  continue  until  we  are  hip  deep  in  an 
economic  swamp  which  has  no  bottom. 
Only  one  thing  is  certain.  Ordinary  peo- 
ple will  pay  the  economic  bill  and  do  the 
physical  suffering.  Their  reaction  will  be 
fascinating  to  watch.  Certainly,  they 
have  no  reason  to  allow  this  to  be  perpe- 
trated upon  them.  I must  admit  that  it 
is  quite  an  accomplishment  to  ruin  a 
prosperous  economy  in  less  than  a year. 

mb  

UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  RETALI- 
ATE TO  HIJACKING  OF  TRANS 
WORLD  AIRLINER  TO  SYRIA  BY 
SENDING  50  PHANTOM  JETS  TO 
ISRAEL  IMMEDIATELY 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks .)  — 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shameful  and  deplorable  hijacking  of  the 
Trans  World  airliner  last  weekend  by 
Arab  partisans  shocked  the  conscience  of 
the  whole  free  world. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  not 
let  this  attack  on  an  American  airplane, 
an  international  carrier,  go  unchal- 
lenged. It  is  obvious  that  Arab  partisans 
are  developing  a new  form  of  terrorism 
against  the  United  States  and  any  other 
country  which  helps  Israel. 

As  deplorable  as  the  hijacking  of  this 
airplane  was,  even  more  shocking  and 
shameful  is  detention  by  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment of  six  Israel  citizens  who  were 
passengers  on  this  American  airliner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  must  react  as 
strongly  as  possible  against  this  new 
form  of  political  piracy  by  countries  such 
as  Syria.  We  must  arouse  the  conscience 
of  the  world  against  this  international 
outrage. 

I was  pleased  to  learn  over  the  week- 
end that  the  International  Federation  of 
Airline  Pilots  Associations  is  contem- 
plating very  serious  action  against  Syria 
for  the  detention  of  these  citizens  of 
Israel.  The  federation  is  planning  a 24- 
hour  worldwide  strike  if  the  remaining 
two  passengers  are  not  released  by  Mon- 

day.  _ 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I was  interested 
to  learn  that  the  Airline  Pilots  Associa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  supporting 
this  action. 

I hope  President  Nixon  will  provide 
further  leverage  by  signing  the  Tokyo 
Convention  treaty  as  soon  as  possible  so 
we  can  show  Syria  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  will  not  tolerate  this  type 
of  hijacking. 

But  most  Important,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  send 
forthwith  to  Israel  the  50  Phantom 
fighters  that  the  Israel  Government  so 
badly  needs  to  build  up  her  defenses. 
We  should  not  permit  hoodlum  hi- 


jackers to  set  our  foreign  policy  through 
these  hijackings  in  an  effort  to  deter 
American  support  to  Israel.  The  hijack- 
ers arrogantly  boasted  after  they  brought 
down  the  TWA  liner  in  Damascus  that 
they  hijacked  the  plane  in  retaliation  for 
American  military  aid  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  un- 
less the  United  States  does  take  a posi- 
tive stand  and  sends  these  Phantom  jets 
forthwith  to  Israel,  we  will  see  more  of 
these  hijackings.  We  should  serve  notice 
on  the  Arab  countries  and  their  terrorists 
who  persist  in  these  attacks  on  American 
aircraft  that  any  action  against  the 
United  States  will  only  bring  more  as- 
sistance on  our  part  to  Israel.  We  must 
impress  on  these  terrorists  that  any  fur- 
ther attacks  against  the  United  States  in 
any  form  will  mean  more  arms  to  Israel. 
We  must  make  it  clear  these  attacks  will 
not  defer  our  aid  to  Israel.  And  we  must 
make  it  clear  through  stepped-up  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  that  international 
hoodlumism  is  not  going  to  dictate  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  That  appears  to  be 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
stop  these  hijackers  and  these  outrages 
on  American  rights. 


THE  LATE  HARRY  P.  BERGMANN 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  surrounding 
metropolitan  area  lost  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  citizens  this  past  weekend 
when  Harry  P.  Bergmann,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank, 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  a boating 
accident  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  tragic  passing  of  Harry  Bergmann 
is  a deep,  personal  loss  to  me.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  count  him  as  a friend  and  as 
a neighbor.  My  relationship  and  my 
friendship  with  him  date  back  to  my  first 
year  in  Congress.  I first  met  Harry  in 
1961.  He  was  then  chairman  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association’s  Mort- 
gage Finance  Committee.  At  the  time  he 
was  testifying  in  favor  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961 — a pioneer  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  housing  field— then  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
which  I served. 

In  the  years  following,  he  testified  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion on  several  occasions,  for  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  provide  suitable 
housing  for  all  Americans  through  the 
use  of  our  private  enterprise  system.  I 
recall  very  well  the  last  occasion  that 
he  testified  while  I still  served  on  that 
committee— April  2,  1965.  At  the  time, 
together  with  other  ABA  representatives, 
he  testified  in  favor  of  the  very  contro- 
versial rent  supplement  feature  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965.  He  suggested  that 
it  was  a better  alternative  for  solving 
the  housing  problems  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try than  subsidized  interest  rates  or 
public  housing. 

It  was  typical  that  Harry  Bergmann 
tackled  any  problem  with  vigor  and  did 
not  shy  away  because  the  problem  might 
be  controversial.  In  his  tenure  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Congressional  Country  Club, 
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gati<ki  of  new  areas  of  legislative 
concern. 

Routine  office  tasks  also  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  interns'  duties.  The 
combined  effects  of  an  Increase  in  the 
normal  workload  and  staff  vacations 
during  the  summer  help  to  account  for 
the  Jiigh  priority  given  to  such  duties  as 
filing,  typing,  and  handling  mail.  Among 
offices  that  were  chiefly  orieiited  toward 
this  approach,  we  found  that  the  most 
highly  successful  were  those  who  gave 
prospective  interns  a clear  indication  of 
what  their  office  duties  would  be.  The 
educational  value  of  this  type  of  activity 
should  not  be  underemphasfeed,  but  a 
substantial  number  of  the  respondents 
werei  careful  to  point  out  that  the  edu- 
cational perspective  afforded  through 
participation  in  office  wort  was  en- 
hanced by  giving  interns  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  seminars  and  meet-} 
ings  conducted  by  the  bipartisan  inter 
program  or  by  the  college  programs. 

FUNDING 

we  found  that  nearly  82  percent  <j 
the  interns  covered  by  our  survey  re 
ceived  funding  either  from  their  offices 
or  fifom  a college  program;  This  is  a 
rather  impressive  figure,  until  one  be- 
gins to  delineate  and  analyze  the  sep- 
arate! sources  of  funding. 

The  cutoff  of  House  funds  previously 
set  aside  for  compensating  interns 
placed  an  increased  financial"  burden  on 
the  College  programs,  and  “their  very 
limited  financial  resources  necessarily 
prevent  them  from  adequately  bridging 
the  “expense  gap.”  Several  programs  pro- 
vide no  funding  whatsoever,  one  pro- 
vides j only  scholarships,  another  only 
transportation  costs,  and  a remaining 
few  provide  grants  which  range  front 
$150  to  $900  for  the  summer.  These  vari- 
ous forms  of  funding  reach  66  percent 
of  those  in  a college  program,  and  only 
22  percent  of  the  total  number  of  interns 
covered  by  our  survey.  Fortunately,  ade4 
quateiy  funded  intern  programs  in  other 
sectors  of  government  allow  the  chair4 
men  of  college  programs  to  reserve  most 
of  th£ir  money  for  financing  position^ 
on  thp  Hill,  a situation  which  has  id 
paradoxical  aspects,  since  Congress  ii 
responsible  for  approving  the  funding  of 
all  the  agency  programs. 

The  clerk-hire  allotment  available  td 
each  congressional  office  provides  the 
other  principle  source  of  intern  funding] 
Simple  calculations,  using  the  figures  iif 
our  survey,  show  that  326  of  the  542  in-l 
terns  received  funding  only  from  theid 
office,  mid,  since  a portion  of  the  interne 
receiving  money  from  their  colleges  un-i 
doubtedly  receive  additional  funding 
from  [their  offices,  the  available  clerk- 
hire  funds  are  spread  even  thinner.  Yet,i 
this  id  the  major  source  of  funding  foil 
the  intern  program. 

It  id  unfortunate  that  the  funding  of! 
a program  of  such  importance  is  subject! 
to  the!  variations  in  regular  staff  hiring! 
among  individual  congressional  offices.! 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  intern  should 
be  paid  less  just  because  the  workload 
in  his  I Member's  office  requires  a larger1 
full-thne  staff,  but  such  is  the  logic  of 
the  present  system  of  Intern  funding. 

Consequently,  there  is  great  diversity 
in  the  ^mounts  and  sources  of  compensa- 


tion available  to  interns  in  each  office.  At 
one  end  of  the  scale:,  our  study  shows 
that  there  were  98  interns  who  received 
no  funding  whatsoever — and  an  esti- 
mated total  of  148  interns  in  this  cate- 
gory, based  on  the  bipartisan  intern  pro- 
gram's total  figure  of  820  House  interns. 
These  are  positions  wliich  are  not  open  to 
students  with  scant  economic  resources, 
and,  to  paraphrase  many  of  the  letters 
sent  to  prospective  summer  interns,  only 
those  who  have  enough  money  to  pay 
summer  expenses  need  apply.  Our  figures 
indicate  that,  for  this  summer,  a total 
of  89  offices  either  werenew-^xt^pairt^ 
in  the  intern  progranror  had  increased 
the  size  oftljpir^ummer  intern  staff,  and, 
in  theafeSence  of  corrective  measures, 
furttver  expansion  of  the  program  will 
dpdotless  increase  the  tendency  of  offices 
,o  divert  attention  away  from  students 
who  first,  require  outside  funding  or 
second,  do  not  have  access  to  organized 
college  intern  programs. 

The  scope  of  this  study  did  not  in- 
clude a determination  of  the  average 
amount  received  by  funded  interns  but 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  House  in- 
tern program  is  an  opportunity  largely 
closed  to  students  who  cannot  afford  to 
comeshere  in  the  absence  of  outside  fund- 
ing adequate  to  cover  living  and  travel 
expensesS. 

There  area  number  of  partial  remedies 
available.  Individual  offices  could,  the- 
oretically, squeeze  more  money  out  of 
available  office*.  funds,  and  colleges  un- 
doubtedly will  do  so,  in  spite  of  pressing 
financial  limitations  of  their  own.  How- 
ever, only  the  House  as  a whole  can,  by 
restoring  the  funding  provisions  of  Reso- 
lution 416,  guarantee  that  a minimum  of 
funds  will  be  availatffle  for  interns  in  each 
office,  thereby  including  in  the  public 
record,  and  incorporating  in  the  budget 
a well-deserved  vote  of  confidence  in 
our  intern  prograii  and  the  young 
people  who  particijAte  in  it.  While  this 
will  not  guarantee  equal  opportunity  for 
intern  positions  regardless  of  financial 
need,  we  can,  with  the  growing  support 
of  the  colleges,  take  a forward  step  in 
that  direction.  * 


RECESSION/IS  JUST  AROUND  THE 
CORNER 

(Mr.  b6dELL  asked  and  was  given 
permteafan  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mirwste  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wherever 
we*^  today,  storm  signals  of  economic 
distress  are  flying.  The  administration 
placidly  observes  the  ominous  trend,  do- 
ing nothing  to  halt  it  and  everything 
to  increase  its  momentum.  Already  the 
average  workingman  is  feeling  the 
pinch.  Already  pustules  of  unemploy- 
ment are  breaking  out  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Lasrt  month  home  construction  ac- 
tivity declined  another  9 percent,  as 
tight  money  continues  to  depress  the 
read  estate  industry.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment announced  that  housing  starts 
in  July  plunged^  down  to  a seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  1,336,008,  the 
sixth  consecutive  monthly  drop  In  con- 
struction of  privately  owned  housing,  in- 


cluding farm  homes.  On  the  west  ooast 
scores  of  lumber  mills  are  laying  off 
workers  in  droves.  Apartment  construc- 
tion also  declined,  as  potential  lenders 
pursue  usurious  profits  alltime-high 
interest  rates  allow.  The  administration 
chooses  not  to  attack  such  staggering 
rates  of  interests.  Instead,  it  fights  like 
a demon  to  extend  the  surtax,  and  now 
makes  burbling  noises  about  cutting 
House- enacted  tax  reforms  wliich  bene- 
fit lower-  and  middle-income  taxpayers. 

Big  Steel  calmly  raised  prices  an  aver- 
age of  4.8  percent,  to  be  followed  by  the 
rest  of  this  basic  industry.  Aluminum 
companies  promptly  followed  suit.  This 
.orning  copper  and  zinc  companies  did 
le  same.  Even  the  auto  industry  sought 
to  roll  these  hikes  back,  and  lost  the 
battle  because  for  pressing  need  for  steel 
as  a new  model  year  neared.  Ford  has 
now  raised  truck  prices  5 percent,  and 
all  new  oars  will  be  carrying  significantly 
higher  prices.  The  administration,  its 
eyes  riveted  upon  traditional  laissez- 
faire  policies  of  noninterference,  is  as 
silent  as  a closed  door  and  as  inactive  as 
a snail  at  full  gallop.  It  certainly  admires 
old-fashioned  American  virtues,  like 
greed  in  high  corporate  places.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  offers  debentures  at  all- 
time  high  rates  of  interest,  8.30  percent. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  an- 
nounces a new  top  interest  rate  of  8.5 
percent  on  notes  it  uses  to  cover  loans 
for  rural  housing  and  rural  community 
projects,  including  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems.  Orders  for  new  and  sales 
of  used  machine  tools  fell  steeply.  New 
orders  in  this  basic  category  fell  22.1 
percent,  as  used  tool  orders  plummeted 
16  percent.  All  background  orchestration 
for  this  drama-turning-into-tragedy  was 
provided  by  the  stock  market,  which 
plummeted  more  than  150  points. 

Twenty-six  million  stockholders  and 
100  million  affected  Americans  watched 
in  horror  as  they  sustained  a loss  of  $125 
billion.  Soothing  noises  and  much 
rhetorical  vaseline  flowed  from  the 
White  House  in  response  to  anguished 
cries  from  all  points  of  the  economic 
compass. 

Meanwhile,  costs  of  homeowiiership 
rose  nearly  1 percent  in  1 month  due  to 
higher  property  taxes,  mortgage  interest 
rates,  and  home  repair  costs.  Utilities 
across  the  Nation  are  lining  up  expect- 
antly in  front  of  public  utilities  com- 
missions, requesting  higher  rates,  which 
are  being  granted.  Food  prices  alone  tell 
the  woeful  consumer  story,  as  family 
budgets  stagger  and  collapse.  Prices  sky- 
rocket. Hotdogs  contain  more  fat  and  up 
to  15  percent  of  chicken  ordinarily 
treated  as  garbage,  and  the  administra- 
tion could  care  less  about  tainted  fish  in 
the  marketplace.  The  consumer  is  lead- 
ing a shopping  life  akin  to  that  of  a fly 
alone  in  a room  with  100  boys,  each 
armed  with  a fly  swatter.  The  admin- 
istration watches  happily  from  the  side- 
lines, nodding  approvingly. 

Small  savers  are  paying  for  high  in- 
terest rates,  but  not  sharing  in  the  re- 
wards. Banks  are  charging  the  highest 
interest  rates  in  a generation  on  business, 
mortgage,  and  personal  loans.  Large  In- 
vestors obtain  8 percent  on  corporate 
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N.J.,  we  have  learned  of  the  announce- 
ment that  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Bradshaw, 
Dallas,  who  has  been  named  as  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. Everyone  in  Dallas  shares  this 
great  honor  and  recognition  with  her. 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  has  been  an  outstanding 
participant  in  all  of  our  community 
activities.  She  will  bring  this  same 
charm,  enthusiasm,  and  intellectual 
drive  with  her  into  her  administration  as 
the  head  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

The  following  is  the  complete  report 
on  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Bradshaw,  who  is  now 
serving  as  the  director  of  the  Dallas 
Public  Library,  and  who  will  become  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  1970. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  received  her  under- 
graduate degree  from  Western  Maryland 
College,  Westminster,  Md.,  and  her 
library  science  degree  from  Drexel  In- 
stitute of  Techonlogy  in  Philadelphia. 

She  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Utica 
Public  Library,  N.Y.,  from  1938  to  1943; 
as  assistant  coordinator  of  young  adult 
work  at  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  from  1943-46.  She  has 
held  positions  of  director  of  reader’s  serv- 
ices, coordinator  of  adult  services,  as- 
sistant director  and  acting  director  of  the 
Dallas  Public  Library  from  1946-62.  In 
1962  she  was  appointed  director  of  li- 
braries for  the  Dallas  Public  Library 

System.  _ , 

Mrs  Bradshaw  has  previously  filled 
various  offices  in  the  American  Library 
Association,  including  president  of  the 
adult  services  division,  1967-68;  director 
of  the  executive  committee  for  the  public 
relations  section  of  the  Library  Admin- 
istration Division;  and  has  diverse  re- 
sponsibilies  in  the  Public  Library  Asso- 
ciation. She  is  currently  a member  of  the 
American  Library  Association  Council 
and  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Na- 
tional Library  Week  Committee.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  has  also  served  as  President  of 
the  Texas  Library  Association,  1964-65, 
and  is  now  chairman  of  that  association’s 
legislative  task  force. 

In  other  activities,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  has 
served  as  a member  of  the  national  steei  - 
ing  committee  for  National  Library 
Week;  as  a member  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil and  board  of  trustees  of  the  associa- 
tion for  Graduate  Education  and  Re- 
search in  North  Texas;  director  of  the 
Texas  Municipal  League;  director  of  the 
Dallas  County  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee; a conferee  and  assistant  task 
force  leader  on  the  goals  for  Dallas  pro- 
gram; and  president  of  the  Dallas  Metro- 
politan Area  Public  Libraries  Association. 
She  is  a member  of  the  Zonta  Club  of 
Dallas  and  the  Dallas  chapter,  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  is  listed  in  Who’s  Who  in 
America  and  Who's  Who  of  American 
Women.  She  was  a representative  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  the 
Swedish  Public  Library  Conference  in 
1960,  was  chosen  Libraiian  of  the  Year 
by  the  Texas.Library  Associaion  in  1961, 
was  chosen  * B’nai  B’rith  Woman  of 
Awareness  in  1965  and  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  local  honors  for 
civic  endeavors. 


AN  ACHILLA 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , August  12,  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
highly  respected  member  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Washington  bureau, 
lip  Warden,  has  written  a very  timely 
article  about  the  selection  of  an  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Greece.  t 

Mr.  Warden’s  column  appeared  in  this 
morning’s  Chicago  Tribune  and  I shou  d 
like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. . „ , 

Mr.  Warden’s  column  follows. 

An  Achilles  Heel — The  Greek  Post 
(By  Phillip  Warden) 

Washington,  Aug.  11— The  choice  of  an 
ambassador  to  Greece  threatens  to  become  an 
Achilles  heel  for  the  Nixon  administration. 

Greek-Americans  want  to  see  one  of  their 
own  chosen.  They  look  to  Vice  President ; Ag- 
new  the  son  of  a Greek  immigrant,  to  influ- 
ence the  administration  in  its  choice.  Agnew, 
however,  has  refused  to  become  involved 
The  state  department  proposes  to  give  the 
post  to  one  of  its  career  diplomats,  Henry  J. 
Tasca,  now  ambassador  to  Morocco.  His  POSt- 
doctoral  studies  In  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  his  service  as  e0°P°”?lc 
to  W.  Averell  Harriman  on  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  organization  matters  make  his  politi- 
cal views  suspect  to  many  Republicans. 

“The  liberals  are  trying  to  ram  him  thru 
as  ambassador  to  Greece,”  a Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  worked  closely  with  the  Greek- 
American  community  in  Chicago,  said  last 
week.  “The  reports  we  receive  from  Sweden 
say  that  the  state  department  has  chosen 

Tasca.  The  Kennedy- Johnson  carryovers  in 

the  state  department  have  been  pushing 
him.” 

Ever  since  Nixon  chose  Agnew  to  be  Vice 
President,  the  Greek-Americans  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  Republican  Party. 
Consequently,  no  one  wants  to  bite  the  hand 
which  is  feeding  it. 

The  naming  of  an  ambassador  acceptable 
to  all  the  Greek-American  has  been  com- 
plicated by  the  growing  debate  over  the 
Greek  government.  The  once-powerful  sup- 
port for  the  Greek  military  junta  has  waned. 

These  undoubtedly  are  among  the  reasons 
why  Agnew  decided  not  to  become  involved. 
But  stronger  reasons  are  found  in  Agnew’s 
background.  Agnew’s  father  drummed  into 
the  mind  of  his  son  the  fact  that  Spiro  was 
an  American,  not  a Greek.  The  elder  Agnew 
would  not  allow  Greek  to  be  spoken  at  home. 
The  Vice  President  speaks  no  Greek.  Agnew 
is  proud  of  his  Greek  ancestry  and  his  immi- 
grant parents,  but  the  Vice  President  stresses 
that  he  is  “an  unhyphenated  American.” 

The  state  department  has  received  a num- 
ber of  nominations  for  the  ambassadorship. 
Anthony  Angelos,  a business  man  of  Chi- 
cago, is  among  them.  Sen.  Dirksen  (R.,  Ill-L 
Senate  minority  leader,  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  close  friend,  Kimon  T.  Kar- 
abatsos,  a banker,  Karakatsos.  lives  near 
Dirksen  in  suburban  Virginia.  George  Chris- 
topher, former  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  is  an- 
other nominee. 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R.,  Ariz.)  has 
pushed  Lt.  Gen.  William  W.  Quinn,  chief  of 
the  army  section.  United  States  military  ad- 
visory group  to  Greece  from  1953  to  1955,  as 
a nominee.  Quinn  has  been  extremely  popu- 
lar with  the  Greek-Americans.  If  they  can- 
not have  an  ambassador  from  their  own  eth- 
nic group,  members  of  Congress  say  that 


Quinn  probably  would  be  the  first  choice  of 
the  group. 

Whoever  is  chosen  by  the  White  House 
will  have  to  first  be  cleared  by  Thomas  An- 
thony Pappas,  millionaire  food  importer  and 
capitalist,  and  a member  of  the  Republican 
national  finance  committee,  administration 
officials  said. 

Ultimately  a far  greater  problem  for  the 
Nixon  administration  will  be  whether  the 
man  finally  chosen  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Greek  government. 

Tasca,  who  will  be  57  this  month,  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Temple  university. 
He  pursued  his  economics  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  He  received  a post- 
doctoral social  science  research  council  fel- 
lowship and  was  a Penfieid  traveling  scholar 
in  Europe  in  1938  and  1939. 


SECONDARY  MARKET  FOR 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , August  12,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Federal  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram was  enacted  in  1965,  there  was 
great  optimism  that  it  would  fulfill  a real 
national  need,  particularly  in  alleviating 
the  increasing  burdens  of  a college  edu- 
cation for  middle-income  families.  Al- 
though the  concept  is  sound,  the  pro- 
gram has,  unfortunately,  been  unable  to 
meet  the  need  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

The  program  now  faces  a crisis  situa- 
tion. As  a result  of  soaring  interest  rates 
and  the  tight  money  market,  one-third 
or  more  of  the  students  seeking  guaran- 
teed loans  in  order  to  enter  college  this 
fall  are  being  rejected. 

I commend  the  administration  for  of- 
fering proposals  to  help  solve  this  imme- 
diate problem  and  I am  pleased  that 
hearings  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have  made  this  acute  situation  nation- 
ally visible.  . 

Concern  for  the  immediate  needs  is 
not  enough,  however,  as  we  contemplate 
the  educational  demands  of  the  country 
over  the  remaining  years  of  this  century. 
What  is  needed,  in  my  opinion,  is  crea- 
tive arrangements  utilizing  the  strengths 
of  our  private  lending  sector  to  unlock 
yet  untapped  pools  of  money  to  meet 
these  increasingly  pressing  demands. 
Lender  participation  must  be  increased 
by  several  magnitudes  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a meaningful  “breakthrough.” 

One  of  the  key  problems  is  the  lack  of 
a secondary  market  mechanism  to  allow 
lending  institutions  to  avoid  or  minimize 
their  liquidity  problems  in  connection 
with  long-term  loans.  Testimony  at  the 
recent  hearing  acknowledges  that  this  is 
a major  part  of  this  complicated  situa- 
tion and  certain  of  the  proposals  are 
thought  to  indirectly  enhance  the  poten- 
tial for  a secondary  market  and  thereby 
bring  in  new  sources  of  loan  funds. 

What  is  needed,  as  I see  it,  is  a direct 
and  determined  effort  to  do  for  education 
in  this  country  what  has  been  done  for 
housing  through  the  FHA  with  its  sec- 
ondary market. 
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I have  recently  written  to  President 
Nixon  advocating  the  establishment  of 
an  PHA-type  mechanism  for  education 
in  order  to  assure  the  needs  of  lending 
institutions  who  might  be  induced  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  student  loan  program. 
And  I was  very  pleased  to  note,  shortly 
thereafter,  that  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate,  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion devoted  a goodly  portion  of  their 
testimony  to  this  pdint;  indicating, 
among  other  things,  that  they  were  ap- 
pointing a special  force  of  experts  in  the 
! investment  and  student  loan  areas  to 
formulate  a specific  proposal  for  a secon- 
I dary  market.  I commend  them  for  this 
initiative  and  trust  that  this  will  con 
tribute  to  the  much-needed  discussion 
this  issue.  With  such  discussion,  Ae 
should  be  able  to  frame  specific  proposals 
and  identify  alternatives.  [ 

Admittedly,  this  is  a difficult  arfa  to 
work  in — statistics  are  meager  anfl  ad- 
vice  is  often  conflicting;  But  the  national 
interest  makes  it  imperative  that;  we 
I attack  the  problem  head  on.  And  we\ 
start  now  so  that  we  can  have  workable 
: possibilities  available  when  the  econom 
| allows  for  improvement  in  the  bione 
! market. 

In  this  regard,  my  understanding  is 
| that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is 
I tentatively  planning  to  hold  healings 
this  fall  on  the  structure  and  financing 
of  higher  education  arid  I woulq  hope 
jthat  this  matter  of  a secondary  market 
[for  student  loans  would  be  given  in- 
depth  attention. 

| My  feeling  is  that  it  is  none  too  ekrly  to 
Ibe  working  hard  to  substantially  increase 
|the  quality  and  quantity  of  opportunity 
In  education  available  by  1976,  the!  200th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Perhaps  the  most  appro- 
jpriate  way  to  mark  this  significant  date 
[would  be  to  have  available  to  all  our  peo- 
ple a comprehensive  “bill  of  education 
rights/’ 


SALUTE  TO  GABON 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , August  12,  1969 

| Mr.  POWELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
Gabon  is  a small  and  relatively  unknown 
country  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  it 
has  the  highest  per  capita  income  Tof  all 
the  former  French  African  territjorles. 
The  economic  outlook  for  the  future  of 
this  palmy,  mountainous,  forested  Hun- 
ijry  which  straddles  the  Equator  ojnt  the 
West  Coast  of  central  Africa,-  holds 
more  promise  still.  Currently,  Gabon's 
most  important  natural  resource  Is  its 
forests;  the  lumber  industry  isl  the 
Country’s  largest  employer  and  [main 
source  of  revenue.  Perhaps  morej  sig- 
nificant for  the  country’s  long-term  de- 
velopment, however,  are  its  rich  mineral 
resources,  which  have  only  begun  to  be 
exploited  in  recent  years, 
i Gabon  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bio  Muni  and  Cameroon,  and  on  the 
sbuth  and  east  by  the  Congo  Republic — 
Brazzaville.  Unlike  many  of  its  sister  re- 
publics, Gabon  enjoys  a favorableTbal- 


ance  of  trade  and  payments,  and  its  per 
capita  gross  national  product  is  the 
highest  among  the  independent  states  of 
black  Africa.  Gabon  finds  itself  in  this 
fortunate  situation  partly  because  it  has 
a relatively  small  population  and  partly 
because  it  possesses  enormous  wealth  in 
natural  resources. 

Gabon  is  rightly  proud  of  her  devel- 
opment since  independence.  The  coun- 
try’s burgeoning  economy  is  an  encour- 
aging contrasts* the  apnin  m i \ * >.-f»-AbleiriiS 
of  many^dfrier  neighboring  states  in 
Afrjpec  In  1967;  Gabon’s  total  exports 
represented  a 19.3-percent  increase  over 
Exports  in  the  previous  year. 

Gold,  uranium,  and  petroleum  are 
other  natural  resources  expected  to  bring 
in  increasing  amounts  of  foreign  ex- 
change in  future  years.  Thus,  in  Gabon’s 
rich  minerals  would  seem  to  be  the  key 
to  her  development  as  a modern  self- 
sufficient  nation.  Like  all  of  the  other 
new  nations,  however,  Gabon  badly  needs 
foreign  capital  to  build  up  her  economy. 
But  Gabon  has  been  more  successful  in 
attracting  foreign  capital  than  some  of 
the  other  new  countries.  Realizing  that 

Mite  capital  investment  is 
the  development  of  the 
3-over nment  has  made  sig- 
;s  to  encourage  the  inflow 
S;  capital.  Gabon’s  Invest - 
>rovides  liberal  terms  for 
ors  and  makes  no  distinc- 
viv/xi  wci/wccu  foreign  or  locally  owned 
Aims  concerning  privileges  and  guaran- 
tees. Gabon  ha^  had  an  investment 
guaranty  agreemeht  with  the  United 
States  since  April  1963, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I wouldsJike  to  take  this 
occasion  to  congratulate,  the  people  of 
Gabon  on  their  achievements  since  in- 
dependence and  to  express  my  hope  that 
they  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  steady. economic  and  social  progress 
in  years  to  come. 


ANATOLY  KUZNETSOV 

HON.  WILLL^lWgeR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , August  12 , 1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I at- 
tach herewith  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  August  10,  by 
Anatoly  Kuznetsov.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing article  by  a man  recently  a resident 
of  Russia.  I feel  sure  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  article: 
Soviet  Defector  Tells  How  Secret  Police. 

Used  Him 

(Note.— The  following  article,  “Russian 
Writers  and  the  Secret  Policer  is  bp  the  39 - 
year-old  Soviet  author  who  received  asylum 
in  Britain  on  July  30,  saying  that  he  could 
no  longer  work  under  repression  and  censor- 
ship. He  describes  the  surveillance  directed 
against  him , and  h'is  enforced  role  in  over- 
seeing other  prominent  writers.  He  also  tells 
of  his  long  yearning  frustrated  by  the  secret 
police,  to  go  abroad.) 

(By  Anatoly  Kuznetsov) 

It  is  a frightful  story  that  I have  to  tell. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  though  it  never 
happened,  that  it  was  just  a nightmare.  If 
only  that  were  true. 


The  Soviet  system  remains  firmly  in  power 
in  Russia  only  thanks  to  a exceptionally 
powerful  apparatus  of  oppression  and  pri- 
marily thanks  to  what  has  been  called  at 
various  times  the  Cheka,  the  G.P.U.,  the 
N.K.V.D.,  the  M.G.B.  and  K.G.B.  In  other 
words,  the  secret  police,  or  the  Soviet 
Gestapo. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple murdered  by  the  secret  police  runs  into 
many  millions.  But  wheCwe  come  to  reckon 
the  number  of  people  who  are  terrorized  and 
deformed  by  them,  then  we  have  to  include 
the  whole  population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  K.G.B.’g  tentacles  reach,  like  cancerous 
growths,  into  every  branch  of  life  in  Russia. 
And  in  particular  into  the  world  of  Soviet 
literature. 

I do  not  know  a single  writer  in  Russia 
who  has  not  had  some  connection  with  the 
K.G.B.  This  connection  be  one  of  three 
different  kinds. 

The  first  kind:  You  collaborate  enthusi- 
astically with  the  K.G.B.  In  that  case  you 
have  every  chance  of  prospering. 

The  second  kirn*;  You  acknowledge  your 
duty  toward  the  K.G.B.,  but  you  refuse  to 
collaborate  directly.  In  that  case  you  are 
deprived  of  a great  deal/  and  in  particular 
of  the  prospect  of  traveling  abroad. 

The  third  kind:  You  brush  aside  all  ad- 
vances made  by  the  K.G_.B.  and  enter  into 
conflict  with  them.  In  that  case  your  works 
are  not  published  and  you  may  even  find 
yourself  in  a concentration  camp. 

How  all  this  works  out_in  practice  I shall 
explain  by  reference  to  my  own  experience. 
As  a matter  of  fact  a similar  story  could  be 
told  by  any  Russian  writer  who  is  even 
slightly  known.  But  they  are  there,  and 
they  want  to  live,  and  so  they  keep  quiet. 

In  August,  1951,  I was  preparing  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  to  travel  abroad  to 
France.  I had  been  included  in  a delegation 
of  writers.  It  was  a most  impressive  experi- 
ence (because  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  only 
people  who  are  allowed  to  travel  abroad  are 
those  with  "clean”  records,  who  have  been 
thoroughly  "vetted,”  who  have  not  been  in 
any  trouble  at  their  work  or  in  their  political 
activities,  who  have  never  in  their  lives  con- 
sulted a psychiatrist,  who  have  never  been 
before  the  courts,  and  sof  on  and  so  forth. 

What  is  more,  the  whole  process  of  getting 
one’s  papers  In  order  lasts  many  months  and 
requires  a mass  of  references,  questionnaires, 
secret  signatures  and  confidential  advice  on 
how  to  behave.  By  the  time  a person  has 
gone  through  this  procedure  he  is  so  intim- 
idated and  tensed  up  that  the  trip  begins 
to  seem  like  some  religious  ritual. 

I had  already  gone  through  this  intimidat- 
ing procedure  and  was  packing  my  case  when 
someone  telephoned  to  say,  that  people  from 
the  secret  police  were  going  to  visit  me.  A 
couple  of  men  appeared  and  showed  me  their 
identity  cards.  They  made  a few  jokes, 
chatted  about  literature,  then  got  down  to 
business : 

“You  realize,  of  course,  why  we’ve  come. 
One  of  our  comrades  will  be  traveling,  as 
usual,  with  your  delegation.  But  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  cope  on  his  own.  So  you 
will  help  him.  You  Just  keep  an  eye  out  to  see 
that  nobody  slips  away  and  stays  abroad,  to 
see  who  talks  to  whom,  and  to  see  how  people 
behave.” 

“No,  I don’t  want  to,”  I said. 

. “You  must.” 

“Let  somebody  else  do  it.** 

“Others  will  be  doing  it.”, 

“I  don’t  want  to.”  .. 

“Well,  then,  we  shall  have  to  reconsider.  In 
that  case,  what’s  the  point  of  your  going.” 

I remained  Silent,  quite  overcome.  And  the 
two  men  started  to  explain  to  me  that  this 
was  the  most  Usual  and  most  natural  thing: 

No  group  of  tourists  and  no  delegation  could 
do  without  its  "comrade”  and  the  voluntary 
assistants  attached  to  him.  The  Western 
world  was  devilishly  cunning,  and  we  had  to 
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the  tenuous  hold  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  captive  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I am  glad  that  we  are 
celebrating  Captive  Nations  Week  once 
again  this  year.  We  have  indeed  made 
great  progress,  in  these  10  years,  and  I 
feel  even  more  strongly  now  than  I did 
in  days  past  that  the  day  of  real  free- 
dom for  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  is  not  really 
so  far  away  as  we  had  once  thought  it 
might  be. 

THE  STATUS  OF  GREECE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  Greece  for  the  first  time.  Though 
this  trip  was  completely  unofficial  and  at 
my  own  expense,  I thought  perhaps  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  in  my 
making  a few  observations. 

The  visit  was  necessarily  brief,  but  in- 
cluded Athens  and  the  surrounding  area, 
Rhodes,  and  Symi— a delightful  small  is- 
land where  there  are  no  automobiles  or 
buses  to  pollute  the  air,  one  of  the  very 
earliest  seats  of  learning  within  our 
Western  civilization. 

As  an  American,  I have  always  been 
fascinated  by  the  influence  of  Greek  his- 
tory and  culture  on  the  world,  and  on  our 
own  country.  As  a politician,  I revere 
Greece  as  the  birthplace  of  democracy. 
As  a former  military  man,  I am  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  heroic  achievements 
of  Greek  soldiers  and  sailors  during 
World  War  n and  Korea.  As  a friend  of 
many  Greek- Americans,  including  sev- 
eral in  this  Chamber,  I am  intensely 
aware  of  the  great  contribution  of  her 
native  sons  and  daughters  to  the  success 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I am  also  a pragmatist, 
and  as  such  I must  speak  in  terms  of  a 
profound  national  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  strongest  ties  with 
Greece 

While  all  of  us  realize  it,  I believe  one 
must  visit  the  country  to  fully  appreciate 
the  strategic  importance  of  Greece  to  the 
cause  of  Western  noncommunism,  and 
the  bulwark  of  Western  strength  that 
nation  has  been,  and  is  today.  In  terms 
of  geography,  Greece  has  but  a thread 
of  continental  connection  with  NATO. 
Geographically,  it  is  of  a piece  with  its 
Balkan  Communist  neighbors  to  the 
north.  Even  Western  Germany  is  not 
so  militarily  vulnerable  as  Greece.  It  is 
an  outpost  in  most  tenuous  geopolitical 
circumstance,  but  one  laced  in  code,  in- 
terests, commitment,  and  traditions  to 
our  mutual  cause. 

There  is  no  profit  in  playing  fast,  loose, 
and  arrogantly  in  our  relations  with 
Greece.  I talked  with  dozens  of  citziens 
ranging  from  modest  fishermen  and 
small  businessmen  through  industrialists, 
bankers,  and  prominent  educators.  With- 
out exception,  everyone  I talked  with  had 
favorable  comments  about  the  existing 
government  and  the  stability,  confidence, 
the  atmosphere  of  personal  dignity,  and 
the  climate  of  opportunity  it  has 
achieved. 


Certain  magazine  writers  and  others 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Greece  is 
an  armed  camp,  carried  on  by  a govern- 
ment built  on  oppression  and  torture,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  days  of  Nazi  Germany. 
As  a brief  visitor  to  Greece,  I would  be 
foolhardy  to  take  the  role  of  defense  at- 
torney against  these  charges.  On  the 
other  hand,  I would  be  a coward  not  to 
say  that  I found  absolutely  no  evidence 
to  support  these  charges.  Thus,  I am 
compelled  to  report  to  my  colleagues. 

American  magazines  sell  better  with 
stories  about  torture  than  about  eman- 
cipated businessmen.  A publicity  seeker 
does  better  to  attack  than  to  defend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I shall  not  take  any  more 
time  except  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  points  of  consideration: 

It  will  be  a disaster  of  great  conse- 
quence if  Greece  should  be  left  ex- 
posed, isolated,  and  alienated  at  the 
mercy  of  its  Balkan  neighbors. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  idealists  who 
tend  too  easily  to  equate  the  problems 
and  solutions  of  different  nations  in  dif- 
fering circumstances.  There  are  cer- 
tainly seekers  for  accommodation  who 
bristle  with  invective  over  every  trans- 
gression of  the  right,  while  ignoring,  for- 
giving, or  defending  monstrous  crimes 
against  freedom,  human  conscience,  and 
political  decency  by  Marxist  regimes. 

Before  we  assume  the  exalted  role  of 
advising  Greece  how  to  handle  things, 
let  me  point  out  that  compared  to  the 
United  States,  there  is  very  little  crime 
in  Greece — virtually  no  civil  strife,  vir- 
tually no  uprising  on  the  campuses. 
Greek  taxicab  drivers  do  not  swear  at 
their  passengers  or  other  taxicab  drivers. 
Greek  children  are  well  fed  and  not  left 
to  drift  on  their  own.  A narcotics  addict 
or  hippie  is  a person  disrespected  from 
another  land. 

The  current  new  government  has  ac- 
knowledged its  pledge  and  aim  to  re- 
turn to  a consentual  democracy.  I can- 
not assure  you  that  they  will  do  it,  but 
I can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  this:  Its 
record  thus  far  seems  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  Greece,  and  distrust  of  this 
Government  seems  more  endemic  among 
the  literati  in  the  United  States  than 
among  the  fishermen,  farmers,  and  busi- 
nessmen of  Greece. 

Stable  democracy  is  notoriously  the 
hardest  form  of  social  organization  to 
learn.  Certainly  we,  who  inherited  at  our 
national  birth  a great  body  of  democratic 
practice,  and  have  sought  to  improve 
upon  it  ever  since,  are  yet  far  short  of 
perfection.  The  history  of  democratic 
political  development  is  everywhere  simi- 
lar in  its  gradually  decreasing  cyclical 
swings  between  authoritarian  and  per- 
missive emphasis.  Any  such  society  col- 
lectively learns,  usually  with  pain,  to  in- 
tuit a variable  scale  of  balance  between 
organizational  necessity  and  personal 
freedom  within  democratic  parameters. 
It  learns  to  adjust  this  scale  in  a manner 
acceptable  to  its  citizens  in  response  to 
external  and  internal  crises  and  calms. 
Any  nation  which  commits  itself  to  the 
pursuit  of  consentual  democratic  govern- 
ance undertakes  a grueling  task  fraught 
with  perils.  To  opt  for  political  democracy 
is  to  seek  the  best  and  the  hardest. 
Greece  has  made  this  commitment.  It 


has  thrown  its  lot  with  the  European 
democracies,  with  NATO,  with  the  great 
western  maritime  trading  world.  It  has 
opposed  the  Communist  advance,  de- 
feated a guerrilla  war  of  subversion,  and 
fought  beside  the  United  States  in  the 
Korean  war.  It  has  rejected  the  Facist 
and  Communist  totalitarian  systems,  and 
done  so  with  blood  and  sacrifice.  But  it 
is  having  its  pains  in  democratic  political 
development.  This  is  hardly  shocking, 
nor  should  it  be  viewed  as  an  excuse  for 
shrill  vilification  and  retribution. 

Finally,  we  should  recognize  that  de- 
spite the  celebrated  achievements  of 
ancient  Athens,  Greece,  has  less. experi- 
ence in  modem  political  democracy  than 
most  people  realize. 

Greece  languished  under  foreign  rule 
almost  continuously  from  146  B.C.  till 
1830,  and  from  1940  to  1944.  Modern  po- 
litical parties  became  effective  factors  in 
Greek  life  in  the  mid-1920’s,  and  the 
vote  was  extended  to  women  in  1952. 
Greece  is  learning  the  hard  balance  of 
democracy  between  political  freedom  and 
workable  national  unity.  The  latest  swing 
in  emphasis  is  toward  authoritarian  or- 
ganization. I suspect  that  the  pendulum 
may  swing  two  or  three  times  in  the  next 
30  years,  each  time  in  a less  extreme  arc. 
On  each  occasion  there  will  be  tempta- 
tions here  in  the  United  States  to  ago- 
nize, dramatize,  lecture,  and  chastise. 
Let  us  think  twice,  keep  our  historical 
perspective  and  our  geopolitical  cool.  We 
can  begin  now. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  RECENT 
WELFARE  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I should  like 
to  express  my  very  deep  concern  about 
the  recommendation  in  the  President’s 
recent  welfare  message  which  states: 

For  dependent  families  there  will  be  an 
orderly  substitution  of  food  stamps  by  the 
new  direct  monetary  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  last  May  6 
that  the  President  took  a momentous 
step  forward  in  behalf  of  all  Americans 
when  he  said: 

America  has  come  to  the  aid  of  one  starv- 
ing people  after  another : But  the  moment  is 
at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America 
itself.  . 

On  that  date  the  President  recom- 
mended proposals  which — if  carried 
out — would  be  useful  first  steps  toward 
meeting  the  goal. 

In  general,  I support  and  applaud  the 
suggestions  of  President  Nixon  in  his 
recommendations  to  reform  the  present 
welfare  system.  These  recommendations 
as  they  apply  particularly  to  the  aid-for- 
dependent-chlldren  program,  represent 
a movement  toward  greater  equity,  ade- 
quacy of  funding  and  broadening  of 
participation.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  tend  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  against  the  working 
poor  and  tend  to  discourage  undesirable 
rural- to -urban  migration. 

However,  I am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  President’s  message  indicates  that 
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\ the  change  in  his  position  about  provid- 
| tng  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet  for 
i all  American  families  threatens  a long- 
overdue  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  President’s  May  6 message  on 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  he  pointed  out 
and  emphasized  the  need  for  adequate 
nutrition  for  millions  of  American 
I families  who  lack  sufficient  means  to 
I obtain  it. 

The  welfare  reforms  recommended  by 
Ithe  President  cannot  substitute  for  food- 
| stamp  programs.  The  income  support  is 
[too  minimal  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  the 
President’s  recommendations  in  putting 
back  food  stamps  come  so  soon — only  a 
little  over  2 months  after  his  hunger 
and  malnutrition  message.  If  the  Con- 
gress were  to  endorse  the  food-stamp 
cutback  and  pass  the  welfare  reform 
only,  we  would  be  committing  a fraud 
on  millions  of  Americans  whose  hctfpes 
have  been  raised. 

The  two  programs  are  not  only  com- 
patible but  complimentary.  Indeed  the 
original  concept  of  food  stamps  can 
work  with  far  greater  effectiveness  if  the 
welfare  reform  is  implemented.  And  the 
concept  of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  by 
both  sound  education  and  wholesome 
care  for  all  children  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  adults  will  fail  without  ah  ade- 
quate nutrition  program. 

THE  FAMILY  NUTRITION  ACT  OF 

j Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Green)  and  I were 
pleased  on  Monday  to  present  to  the 
House  a proposal — H.R,  13423 — we  be- 
lieve may  be  the  most  far-reaching , re- 
sponsible approach  yet  to  meeting  the 
grave  scandal  of  hunger  and  widespread 
malnutrition  among  American  citizens 
and  nationals.  In  this  effort,  we  were 
joined  by  23  other  Members.  After  the 

£ugust  recess,  we  hope  additional  Mem- 
srs  will  join  In  cosponsorship, 
j The  successful  eradication  of  domestic 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  I should  like 
(to  point  out,  is  perhaps  the  most  concrete 
(way  we  can  today  help  tp  break  the  pov- 
erty cycle.  Other  programs  are  certainly 
Important,  but  malnutrition  is— if  not 
the  single  most  critical  element — certain- 
ly one  of  the  basic  factors  In  the  poverty 
cycle  and  clearly  that  element  that  we 
ban  most  promptly,  effectively,  and  frteas- 
iirably  cope  with. 

i:  do  not  believe  we  can  too  often  reiter- 
the  basic  facts  of  domestic  hunger 
i malnutrition.  Here  are  some  of  the 
r findings  as  they  relate  to  poverty, 
learning  ability  and  to  the  imir.  ense 
ial  costs  the  American  taxpayer  in- 
’s from  permitting  this  situation  to 
Ltinue: 

Although  only  12  percent  of  the  white 
>ulation  in  the  United  States  lives  in 
rerty  compared  with  40  percent  pt  the 
ck  population,  a total  of  21  million 
white  people  and  10  million  black  people 
live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  using 
the  definitions  provided  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

| One-fourth  of  the  Nation’s  children, 
and  one  out  of  every  three  children  under 


6 years  of  age,  are  living  in  homes  in 
which  incomes  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  costs  of  procuring  many  of  the  es- 
sentials of  life,  and  particularly  food. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  malnu- 
trition may  be  the  common  denominator 
of  fhe  evjjs— among  the  impoverished — 
of  a higbL  incidence  of  prematurity  and 
low-birth-weight  infants,  increased  ma- 
ternal mortality  and  almost  unbelievable 
prevalence  of  mental  retardation.  Chil- 
dren in  the  culture  of  poverty,  partic- 
ularly those  prematurely  born,  contribute 
the  major  numbers  of  those  of  our  popu- 
lation who  grow  up  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded. Up  to  50  percent  of  low-birth- 
weight  infants  may,  upon  survival,  have 
intellectual  quotients  below  70  percent. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  70  to 
80  percent  of  all  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren are  born  in  a poverty  environment. 
We  might  note  here  that  severe  nutri- 
tional deprivation  during  the  first  18 
months  of  life  prevents  normal  brain  de- 
velopment. The  number  of  cells  present 
in  the  brains  of  infants  dying  of  severe 
malnutrition  may  be  from  20-  to  50-per- 
cent below  that  present  in  age  peers  dy- 
ing of  causes  unrelated  to  nutrition.  In 
general,  we  can  say  that  while  there  is 
no  evidence  that  feeding  people  makes 
them  smart,  there  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  hunger  makes  them  dull. 

HOW  DO  THE  POOR  GET  FOOD  HELP  TODAY? 

The  food  stamp  program  reaches  only 
about  3.2  million  people.  Many  poor  fam- 
ilies live  in  jurisdictions  without  this 
program.  The  commodity  distribution 
program  reaches  approximately  3.7  mil- 
lion people.  The  defects  of  the  latter  pro- 
gram are  well-known.  In  response  to 
my  inquiry,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture advises  that  their  estimate  of 
the  percent  of  the  poor  with  incomes 
under  $3,000  paiUcipating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  only  16  percent  and 
the  percent  of  the  poor  participating  in 
the  commodity  distribution  program  is 
only  22  percent — on  a national  average. 

Some  1.3  million  Americans  have  no 
cash  income  at  all:  561,000  are  unrelated 
individuals;  770,000  live  in  families  of 
varying  size.  More  than  5 million  Amer- 
icans live  in  families  whose  yearly  house- 
hold income  is  less  than  the  total  amount 
they  must  have  for  food  alone— less  than 
the  equivalent  of  $1,200  a year  for  a 
family  of  four,  the  amount  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  claims  is  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  an  “emergency  economy” 
diet.  Another  9 million  live  in  families 
with  incomes  between  $1,200  and  $2,400. 
They  cannot  spend  more  than  half  their 
income  on  food  and  still  meet  their 
childraising  and  other  fixed  living  ex- 
penses. These  14  million  hard-core  poor 
have  inadequate  diets.  Many,  perhaps 
millions,  suffer  from  chronic  and  severe 
hunger  and  malnutrition  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  the  money  to  purchase 
a nutritious  diet.  Our  Nation’s  food  pro- 
grams are  clearly  not  designed  to  meet  a 
hunger  and  malnutrition  problem  of 
these  dimensions. 

TOWARD  AN  ADEQUATE  DOMESTIC  FOOD  PROGRAM 
WITH  STABLE  FINANCING 

Our  proposal,  we  suggest,  has  the  par- 
ticular merit  of  tying  together — perhaps 


for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  U.S. 
farm  programs— the  legitimate  interest 
of  the  agricultural  producer  and  the 
compelling  human  and  social  needs  of 
a large  segment  of  American  consumers 
or  potential  consumers  in  the  same  pro- 
gram on  a basis  that  will  insure  fair 
representation  of  the  interests  of  both 
groups.  In  short,  we  are  linking,  in  an 
operational  way,  through  the  mechanism 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  producer,  consumer,  and  welfare  as- 
pects of  American  agriculture. 

I need  only  point  out  that  the  prece- 
dent for  doing  so  is  well  settled  as  far  as 
U.S.  aid  to  other  nations  is  concerned. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to- 
day finances  the  sale  and  export  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act — commonly  known  as  Public 
Law  480.  I should  like  to  underscore  the 
fact  that  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  au- 
thorizes the  donation  of  U.S.  agriculture 
commodities  to  combat  malnutrition,  to 
provide  help  for  needy  persons  and  for 
nonprofit  school  lunch  and  preschool 
feeding  programs  outside  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  has  been  utiliz- 
ing Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
financing  for  such  activities  abroad  since 
1954. 

The  provision  of  adequate  financial 
support  for  a major  and  successful  effort 
to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition  In 
the  United  States  is  the  basis  for  our  pro- 
posed increase  of  $5  billion  in  Idle  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  all  of  this  authority  be  used 
every  year.  There  is  sufficient  latitude  in 
this  authority  to  provide  for  both  a major 
effort  in  domestic  food  programs  and  to 
take  care  of  farm  emergencies  resulting 
from  bad  crop  years.  Responsible  esti- 
mates indicate  that  in  addition  to  the 
amount  the  United  States  is  presently 
spending  for  domestic  food  programs  we 
must  spend  another  $3  billion  if  we  are 
to  provide  adequate  food  for  all  those  in 
America  who  are  now  suffering  some  de- 
gree of  malnutrition. 

ADDITIONAL  FEATURES  OF  PROGRAM 

Other  major  features  of  our  program 
are: 

Allowing  the  working  poor  to  partici- 
pate in  Federal  food  programs; 

Making  distribution  of  stamps  more 
convenient  by  allowing  retail  stores  and 
other  outlets  to  sell  them. 

Approaching  budgeting  problems  more 
realistically  by  offering  stamps  weekly 
instead  of  monthly  and  bimonthly; 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  food  stamp  programs  in 
every  county  in  the  United  States,  and 
allowing  him  to  administer  programs 
directly  or  through  private  nonprofit 
agencies  in  counties  where  participation 
falls  below  50  percent  of  eligibles; 

Authorizing  free  food  stamp  coupons 
for  certain  very  low  income  households; 
and 

Allowing  self -certification  by  affidavit 
for  low-income  households  thus  drasti- 
cally cutting  administrative  costs.  The 
bill  also  carries  heavy  penalties  for  fraud. 
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Edward  J.  Dri&coll,  president  of  the  na- 
tional charter  airline  organization,  said  he 
■was  trying  to  reschedule  at  least  20  Standard 
flights  on  other  carriers. 

He  said  12  of  them  had  already  been 
handled  but  he  couldn’t  make  any  guaran- 
tee about  the  others.  Only  one  flight,  a 
Toronto  group  in  Rome,  involved  returning 
passengers. 

Robert  Fraley,  Standard’s  vice  president 
and  legal  counsel,  would  say  only  that  all 
operations  had  been  suspended  with  a final 
flight  between  Las  Vegas  and  New  York  early 
yesterday. 

He  would  not  discuss  the  reason  for  the 
shutdown  or  what  might  happen  next. 

Standard  moved  its  headquarters  to  Se- 
attle from  Miami,  Fla.,  in  1966.  Despite 
vigorous  leadership,  it  never  seemed  to  get 
untracked  in  the  heated  competitive  world 
of  the  supplemental  or  charter  carriers. 

Just  this  May  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
filed  a complaint  against  the  company  for 
allegedly  dealing  with  charter  groups  which 
were  improperly  certified. 

Earlier  the  line  leased  two  twin-engine 
propeller  airlines  to  expand  its  business  to 
smaller  charter  groups.  Before  that  its  fleet 
consisted  of  two  Boeing  707s. 

The  small-group  business  apparently  fell 
through  and  the  leased  planes  were  returned 
to  their  owner. 

In  a later  deal,  Standard  worked  out  a re- 
ported $8.5  million  contract  with  a San 
Francisco  travel  firm  which  was  to  supply 
charter  passengers. 

The  fate  of  that  arrangement  hasn’t  been 
revealed. 

One  airline  industry  observer  speculated 
that  Standard  isn’t  actually  going  out  of 
business  but  is  "regrouping”  in  order  to  at- 
tract new  financial  support. 

The  airline’s  stock  has  not  been  traded  on 
a regular  basis  recently. 

Fraley  said  the  company  might  have  a 
statement  to  make  next  week. 

Driscoll,  who  heads  the  National  Air  Car- 
rier Association,  said  his  organization  had 
no  legal  requirement  to  take  up  Standard’s 
unfulfilled  flights,  some  of  which  are  do- 
mestic military  charters. 

He  said  other  supplementals  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  busy  season  and  might  not  be 
able  to  spare  aircraft  to  rescue  Standard 
passengers. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WASHING- 
TON WORKSHOPS  FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  is  recognized 
for  5 minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Washington  Work- 
shops Foundation  for  the  wonderful  pro- 
gram which  it  is  offering  to  this  country’s 
secondary  school  students. 

The  foundation  which  is  offered  in  co- 
operation with  Mount  Vernon  Junior 
College  is  a nonprofit  educational  foun- 
dation offering  high  school  youngsters 
a unique  opportunity  for  specialized 
summer  study  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

The  participants  come  from  through- 
out the  country  to  attend  the  2-week 
seminars.  Daily  morning  classes  on  the 
legislative  process  are  conducted  by  grad- 
uate instructors.  These  classes  are  fol- 
lowed by  afternoon  visits  to  Capitol  Hill 
where  the  group  is  addressed  by  various 
Representatives  and  Senators.  The  Con- 
gressmen lecture  briefly  on  the  politics 
of  the  legislative  process.  These  talks  are 
followed  by  a question  and  answer  ses- 


sion between  the  participants  and  the 
Congressmen. 

The  Washington  Workshops  students 
come  from  every  State  in  the  country 
and  from  every  social  and  economic 
background.  A number  of  students  are 
assisted  by  title  I funds  for  disadvan- 
taged students  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Some 
of  this  country’s  larger  corporations  are 
underwriting  the  cost  of  participation  for 
ghetto  area  youngsters. 

Realizing  that  there  is  a need  for  more 
and  better  communication  between  the 
leaders  and  youngsters  in  this  country, 
the  Washington  Workshops  Foundation 
is  taking  meaningful  rneasures  to  satisfy 
this  need. 


GREEK  EXPULSION  LIST  FOR 
AMERICANS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  deteriorating  situation  in- 
side Greece  must  concern  all  of  us.  While 
some  of  those  opposed  to  the  present 
Greek  Government  are  now  venting  their 
feelings  on  Americans,  because  of  their 
belief  this  government  supports  the  pres- 
ent dictatorship,  that  dictatorship  has 
apparently  established  a proscribed  list 
of  Americans. 

I must  warn  every  American  tourist 
planning  to  visit  Greece  to  first  contact 
the  Greek  Embassy  here  to  see  if  he  or 
she  will  be  allowed  into  that  nation. 

A recent  incident,  the  strange  case  of 
Chris  Janus,  illustrated  what  may  hap- 
pen to  Americans  wishing  to  visit  Greece. 

Christopher  Janus,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  both  of  Chicago,  have  been  in 
Tunnis.  He  is  a Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
he  plans  to  extend  his  term  of  duty  with 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Janus,  like  many  other  Americans 
planned  a summer  vacation,  a vacation 
in  Greece.  He  and  his  wife  flew  to  Athens, 
but  as  they  got  off  the  airplane  they  were 
met  by  police  and  Mr.  Janus  was  held  at 
the  airport.  Some  hours  later  he  was  ex- 
pelled grom  Greece. 

His  case  is  not  a single  one,  but  it  il- 
lustrates what  may  happen  to  any  Ameri- 
can tourist  going  to  Greece. 

I and  other  Members  of  Congress  asked 
the  State  Department  what  is  Greek 
policy. 

The  following  is  the  cablegram  the 
State  Department  has  forwarded  to  me, 
a report  by  the  U.S.  officials  in  Greece: 

Based  on  explanations  given  by  two  dif- 
ferent official  sources,  Christopher  Janus,  Jr. 
was  refused  admission  either  because  of  his 
father’s  anti-regime  activities,  or  because 
passport  control  officers  at  airport  mistook 
him  for  his  father  who  has  the  same  name. 

Christopher  Janus,  Sr.,  a Chicago 
stockbroker,  who  has  organized  numer- 
ous tours  of  Greece,  was  decorated  by 
the  Greek  Government  once  for  his  serv- 
ices as  a U.S.  official  in  aiding  Greece  to 
combat  communism.  Mr.  Janus,  Sr.  has 
written  antijunta  articles,  published  in 
Chicago  papers. 


The  present  Greek  dictatorship  pun- 
ished the  son  for  the  writings  of  the 
father.  That  government  has  no  more 
consideration  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States  than  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Greece. 

How  many  others  are  on  the  pro- 
scribed list?  I do  not  know,  although  I 
have  asked  the  State  Department  to 
inquire. 

I do  know  this;  Look  magazine  was  in- 
vited to  Greece  by  the  Government  at 
Government  expense  after  it  published 
an  article  exposing  the  use  of  torture  by 
that  government.  Look  replied  it  would 
send  a team  at  its  own  expense.  I was  in- 
vited by  Look  to  be  a member  of  the 
team  along  with  James  Becket  of  Am- 
nesty International'.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment withdrew  its  invitation  and  said 
none  of  us  would  be  welcome.  I suppose 
I am  on  that  list,  along  with  my  staff  and 
the  staff  of  Look  magazine.  . 

The  actions  of  the  Greek  dictatorship 
are  those  of  desperate  men.  Let  me  share 
with  you  some  encouraging  and  some 
discouraging  signs  concerning  Greece. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  49  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  I joined  together 
in  writing  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  outlining  our  views  on  the  de- 
teriorating situation  in  Greece  and  call- 
ing for  a tougher  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
dictatorship  in  Greece. 

I am  pleased  both  with  the  interna- 
tional response  to  his  appeal  and  to  the 
response  from  our  State  Department. 
William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  state  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, writing  in  the  absence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  made  clear  the  present 
situation  in  Greece  when  he  noted: 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  an  autocratic  gov- 
ernment denying  basic  civic  liberties  to  the 
citizens  of  Greece.  We  think  such  an  inter- 
nal order  does  not  coincide  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  Greece,  whose  stability  in  the  long 
run,  we  believe  depends  upon  the  free  play 
of  democratic  forces. 

The  State  Department’s  position  was 
never  more  clearly  outlined,  and  I will 
include  the  full  text  of  the  letter  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Macomber  did  include  an  “on  the 
other  hand,”  which  I believes  points  out 
the  one-flaw  in  present  American  policy. 
He  notes  the  military  junta  has  fulfilled 
its  treaty  obligations  to  NATO.  He  does 
not  note  that  the  present  dictatorship 
violates  the  very  principles  of  NATO  the 
very  reason  for  NATO,  the  protection  of 
free  people  through  the  presentation 
of  governments  chosen  by  the  people. 

He  also  fails  to  note  that  up  to  2,000 
U.S.  trained  Greek  officcers  have  been 
purged  and  the  Greek  military  forces 
have  accordingly  been  weakened. 

Both  the  congressional  letter  and  the 
State  Department  reply  have  been  widely 
circulated  overseas.  A steady  stream  of 
mail  has  poured  into  my  office,  much  of 
it  in  support  of  our  stand  against  the 
distatorship  in  Greece. 

There  was  one  writer,  however,  an 
American  living  in  Greece,  who  said, 
“Greece  is  no  more  ready  for  democracy 
than  Spain.” 

I would  ask  the  Greek  Government,  the 
Greek  people  to  reply  to  that  kind  of 
opinion. 
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we  at  great  benefit  to  her  husband. 
She  parsed  away  on  October  10.  I960. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  August  15,  Oovemor 
Thatchfer  will  be  99.  Though  most  of  the 
facts  that  I have  enumerated  have  been 
commented  upon  from  time  to  time  in 
the  anbals  of  the  Congress,  in  view  of 
this  anniversary,  repetition  is  justified. 

Young  in  spirit  and  mentally  alert,  and 
possessing  the  abundance  of  genius,  he 
still  holds  important  positions,  ipd  con- 
tinues [to  perform  valuable  services  of 
beneficent  character.  X believe  that  I re- 
fleet  the  feelings  of  my  colleagues,  and 
of  alii  others  who  know  governor 
Thatcher,  or  are  familiar  with  his  career, 
when  I say  that  our  country  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  had  for  so  long  a leader 
who  has  accomplished  so  much  of  last- 
ing value.  I deem  it  fitting  to  quote  a 
sonnet]  written  by  him  in  recent  years: 
Youth  and  Age 

How  relay  one  keep  his  youth,  despite  the 
vears? 

Or  facd  the  East,  altho  his  sun  be  sfctti  ng? 

Or  stay]  Time's  pen,  naught  aiding  or  abetting 
Its  cruel  graph  which  all  too  soon  appears? 
How  shall  dear  Hope  supplant  the  doubts  and 
fears; 

The  sense  of  loss,  the  racks  Of  sighing, 
xrettlng, 

Which  aging  breasts  are  constantly  beget- 
ting? 

And  what  shall  staunch  the  flow  of  silent 
tears? 

None  riiay  reply;  but  Faith  may  Well  suggest 
That  never  does  life  end,  but  it  bepns 
With  each  new  hour,  whate’ver  the  Fast  may 
(be. 

The  spirit’s  all-in-all : by  it  we’re  blest. 

Or  cursed;  its  force,  unqueHehcd,  the 
Vict’ry  wins 

O’er  ’Rime’s  advance  and  Death's  dread 
(regency. 


RADI 


blSOTOPES  AND  THE  WOOD 
INDUSTRIES 


Th&  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West, 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  is  recognized  for 
10  mijnutes. 

Mr.|  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  wood  products  in  West  Virginia 
was  enlarged  and  brightened  by  an  oc- 
currence in  Hanover,  N.J.,  oil  July  31, 
1969.  [The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of 
the  Radiation  Machinery  Corporation’s 
new  headquarters  and  development  cen- 
ter. Tfhis  new  plant  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce Radioisotopes,  particularly  cobalt  60. 
A siiMlar  plant  is  projected  for  Hardy 
County,  W.  Va.,  a plant,  however,  thre^ 
timesi  as  large. 

At  the  Hanover  dedication*  Dr  .Glenn 
T.  Se&borg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  discussed  the  use 
of  rajdio active  isotopes  in  industry  and 
in  the  arts.  His  address  was  necesarilR 
somewhat  technical  in  nature,  and  some 
simplification  might  make  the  explanat- 
ions he  gave  more  accept  able  tor  genera^  i 
use.  • -;:v  j ; 

Chemistry  asserts  that  the  unit  of  matj- 
ter  is  the  atom,  but  that  the  atom  itself 
is  made  of  building  blocks.  The  heaviest 
of  these  building  blocks  is  the  protoii 
or  neutron.  Each  element  contains  ft ; 
normal  number  of  protons  in  an  atonR, 
and  this  number  of  protons  provides, 
the  atomic  weight.  Hydrogfn,  for  inj- 
stanoe,  has  only  one  proton,  and  there- 
fore Tan  atomic  weight  of  one.  Oxygep 


weighs  16,  carbon  12,  and  so  on  through 
the  approximately  100  <iifferent  known 
elements. 

Occasionally  an  atom  may  be  made  up 
of  more  than  the  normal  number  of 
protons.  A few  atoms  ol  hydrogen  may 
contain  two  protons,  or  even  three.  Water 
made  up  of  two-  or  threse-proton  atoms 
is  called  “heavy  water,”  and  is  different 
from  ordinary  water.  Carbon  14  has  two 
extra  protons,  and  its  use  in  measuring 
the  age  of  objects  found  in  nature  has 
been  publicized  for  some  time. 

In  consequence  of  the*  different  num- 
ber of  protons  found  in  an  element,^ 
atoms  of  such  elements  have  diijefent 
atomic  weights.  These  cliff ereni^w eights 
are  called  isotopes.  _ . " 

Many  isotopes  disintegrate  in  the 
course  of  time  by  casting  off  one  or  more 
of  the  extra  protons.  Such  isotopes  are 
said  to  be  “radioactive,”  Radium  and 
other  elements/fire  highly  radioactive, 
and  throw  ofLnot  only  protons  but  other 
building  blocks  of  the  aix>m.  The  process 
of  throwing  off  the  extra  particles  of 
matter  explosive  in  nature,  and  this 
gives  uaf  atomic  power. 

In  modem  scientific  development,  man 
has  learned  to  produce  radioactive  iso- 
topes <5  many  elements;.  This  is  exactly 
what  tmS^lant  at  Hanover,  N.J.,  will  be 
doing,  and'ttkewise  the  plant  in  Hardy 
County,  W.  VaT©«balt  60  is  an  isotope 
which  disintegrates  mu^h  more  slowly 
than  radium.  But  the  erier&skgiven  off  by 
the  disintegration  has  pronourte^d  effects 
on  various  materials. 

At  the  Hanover  dedication,  Dr.^a 
borg  explained  that: 

Wood-plastic  material  t reated  by  cobalt 
radiation  “yields  a solid  wood-plastic  com- 
bination which: 

1.  Is  harder  than  natural  wood  by  several 
hundred  percent— thus  more  resistant  to 
blows,  scratches,  etc. 

2.  Has  much  higher  compression  strength 
and  abrasion  resistance. 

3.  Absorbs  water  more  slowly  and  there- 
fore provides  resistance  to  warping  and 
swelling. 

4.  Retains  the  nattiral  wood  grain  and 

color,  or  can  be  artificially  colored  through- 
out. ■*,r 

5.  Can  be  Sawed,  diilled,  turned  and 
sanded  with  conventional  equipment,  giving 
a hard,  beautiful,  satin-smooth  finish. 

The  distinct  advantage thi s new  proce 
is  that  many  of  the  pr>pertles-4iLJD^«¥al 
wood  are  improved  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  wood’s  important  characteristics,  includ- 
ing aesthetic  appeal.” 


red  oak,  a highly  desirable  wood  for  radi- 
ation treatment. 

It  is  significant  that  research  and  de- 
velopment on  wood- plastic  materials  was 
initiated  at  West  Virginia  University  in 
1962  with  a Federal  Government  grant 
of  just  $9,000.  The  project  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, as  were  most  of  the  projects  in- 
volving the  production  of  radioactive  iso- 
topes. Up  to  this  time,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  turned  over  the  job  of 
production  and  distribution  of  some  37 
different  isotopes  to  private  industry.  Al- 
-tOffmier-ftbput  100  different  private  firms 
produce  such  isotopes,  and  as  many  as 
4,500  firms  are  licensed  to  use  them.  Re- 
search and  development  has  been  taken 
as  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. When  a product  has  been  found 
to  have  commercial  application,  it  is 
turned  over  to  private  industry.  Thus  the 
Government  promotes  industrial  progress 
and  expansion,  to  the  benefit  of  the  total 
populace. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


In  a word,  this  means  that  we  can 
now  take  the  waste  products  of  lumber- 
ing, milling,  and  construction,  such  as 
sawdust,  waste  lengths  of  lumber,  and 
turn  them  into  a material  better  than 
the  natural  wood.  What  this  may  mean 
to  the  wood  industries  of  West  Virginia 
can  be  easily  imagined  at  a time  when 
lumbering  prices  skyrocket  by  the  day. 

The  Hanover  plant  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce enough  cobalt  60  to  treat  25  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  flooring  per  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  within  a few  years 
there  will  be  a market  demand  for  100 
million  square  feet. 

The  plant  to  be  constructed  in  Hardy 
County  will  help  to  supply  the  increased 
demand.  It  will  cover  100,000  square  feet, 
and  will  be  built  on  a site  of  500  acres. 
Hardy  County  was  the;  logical  choice  for 
the  plant  because  of  the  abundance  of 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS  FLY- 
ING IN  VIOLATION  OF  REGULA- 
TIONS SET  DOWN  BY  CAB 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
s{Mr.  Hays)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  re- 
that  on  the  9th  of  July  I brought 
to  Suytir  attention  the  fact  that  many  so- 
call&i  supplemental  air  carriers  were  fly- 
ing around  this  country  and  around  the 
world  in  violation  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erning their  behavior  set  down  by  the 

fthat  time  I urged  immediate  cor- 
ve  action  by  the  CAB  regulation  de- 
ment charged  with  keeping  these 
lers  in  line  and  out  of  the  hair  of 
regularly  scheduled  air  transport 
companies  certificated  by  the  CAB.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  of  these  carriers. 
Standard  Airways,  has  suddenly  sus- 
pended operation  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness leaving  many  hundreds  of  people 
scattered  around  the  world.  The  Stand- 
ard decision  to  cease  operating  even  af- 
fected a group  of  passengers  in  Rome 
who  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  by 
that  carrier  to  Toronto. 

Nevertheless,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer of  just  a few  lays  ago  carried 
an  interesting  and  Illuminating  news- 
story  about  the  plight  of  Standard  Air- 
ways and  I include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

[From  the  Seattle  Post -Intelligencer,  Aug.  2, 
1969] 

Charter  Airline  Shuts  Down 
Standard  Airways,  a Seattle- based  charter 
airline,  suddenly  suspended  operations  yes- 
terday, stranding  some  vacationers  who  had 
to  find  other  transportation. 

The  airline  operates  two  Boeing  707s,  pri- 
marily on  domestic  charters  between  large 
Eastern  cities  and  Las  Vegas  and  Hawaii. 
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Our  basic  political  concepts,  those  on 
which  this  nation  was  founded,  came 
from  Greece.  If  Greece  is  not  ready  for 
Democracy,  then  more  than  2,000  years 
of  history  are  a lie. 

Sadly,  however,  time  is  running  out  in 
Greece,  at  least  for  the  good  will  once 
evoked  by  the  United  States.  Anti- Ameri- 
can feeling,  feeling  coming  from  the  mis- 
taken belief  the  United  States  supports 
the  present  dictatorship,  is  rising,  witness 
the  recent  bombings.  Currency  is  flowing 
out  of  Greece,  witness  the  dictatorship  s 
recent  action,  as  reported  on  the  finan- 
cial pages  of  Monday’s  New  York  Times* 
in  attempting  to  block  that  flow.  The 
oppressions  of  the  dictatorship  are  grow- 
ing more  desperate,  witness  the  recent  ar- 
rests and  tortures. 

What  should  we  hope  for  in  Greece? 

I do  not  know  that  answer,  but  1 can 
outline  the  answers  of  a former  high 
Greek  official  who  visited  in  my  office  re- 
cently.  I outline  his  views  in  the  hope 
that  their  repetition  will  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  our  State  Department 
and  to  the  Pentagon. 

He  called  for  three  steps: 

First.  The  withdrawal  of  the  junta, 
hopefuily  without  bloodshed; 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a coali- 
tion government,  including  all  spectrums 
of  Greek  political  life,  except  the  junta; 

Third.  National  elections  to  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  later 
than  a year  from  the  establishment  of 
the  coalition  government 

This  gentleman  also  pointed  out  the 
proposal,  apparently  now  being  circu- 
latedin  some  of  our  military  circles  that 
the  junta  can  broaden  its  support  by 
bringing  opposition  members  into  its  gov- 
ernment while  retaining  its  control  over 
kev  government  positions.  He  made  it 
clear  that  this  proposal  will  notworlc 
He  said  there  can  be  no  compromise  with 

^However,  these  are  decisions  t°  be 
made  bv  the  Greek  people.  The  U.S.  role 
™ clear  fit  should  disassociate  itself  from 
this  hated  military  dictatorship. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows . 

August  5,  1969. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D C.  A___.  Tri  +1,e  av>_ 

Dear  Congressman  Addabbo.  In  the 
*Mice  of  the  Secretary  I am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  July  30.  alio  signed  by  a number 
of  your  colleagues,  concerning  our  P°  Y 
towards  Greece  I am  sending  a copy  of  this 
reply  other  Members  who  signed  the 

letter. 

Tour  letter  points  up  the  dilemma  we 
face  to  determining  our  policy  toward  Greece. 
On  the  one  hand  we  see  an  autocraticgov- 
ernment  denying  basic  civil  liberties  to  the 
eitizens  of  Greece.  We  think  such  an  internal 
order  does  not  coincide  with  the  best  Inter- 
e^s  of  Greece,  whose  stability  In  the  long 
run.  we  believe,  depends  upon  the  free  play 
of  democratic  forces.  We  have  been  pressing 
this  viewpoint  upon  the  Greek  Government, 
and  our  policy  on  military  assistance  has 
been  motivated  by  our  desire  to  see  Greece 
evolve  toward  representative  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  Greece  is  a NATO  ally 
which  has  scrupulously  fulfilled  Its  treaty 
obligations.  It  is  important  to  our  strategic 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  has 
extended  full  cooperation  in  this  field. 

This,  then,  is  the  dilemma — how  to  deal 
with  an  ally  with  whose  internal  order  we 
disagree  yet  who  Is  a loyal  NATO  partner 


working  closely  with  the  United  States  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  obligations 
of  the  NATO  Treaty. 

Our  policy  toward  Greece  is  now  under 
intensive  review.  As  we  consider  this  difficult 
problem  we  will  keep  the  suggestions  of  your- 
self and  your  colleagues  very  much  in  mind. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


OFFERING  A DROWNING  MAN  AN 
ANCHOR— OR— COMMUTER  OR 
SUBWAY  TRAINS  ANYONE? 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record . ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  derailed  the  hopes  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  Americans  who 
depend  upon  subways  and  commuter 
trains  every  day.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  I 
seen  an  administration  more  completely 
misjudged,  misunderstand,  and  misdirect 
evidence,  pleas  and  reality  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  gentlemen  downtown  re- 
garding urgent  needs  of  mass  urban 
transit  in  our  country. 

Buses,  subways,  and  railroad  trains  an 
over  the  Nation  are  creaking,  collapsing, 
and  dying  financially  before  our  eyes. 
Our  cities  are  utterly  dependent  upon 
mass  urban  transit  for  continued  survi- 
val, much  less  prosperity.  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  massive  Federal  aid  be 
pumped  into  cities  of  our  land  in  form 
of  aid  to  such  modes  of  transportation. 
Our  cry  has  gone  unheard  in  the  White 
House,  for  a change. 

Cities,  in  order  to  make  massive,  long- 
range  commitments  for  urban  transit 
construction,  require  long-term  fund 
guarantees.  A trust  fund  to  finance  such 
improvements  on  a Federal  level  would 
have  been  the  best  and  only  really  viable 
alternative.  Such  a plan  has  been  the 
used  for  interstate  highway  construction 
for  years.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Volpe  enthusiastically  supported  such  a 
concept.  Mayors  of  so  many  of  our  ma- 
jom  metropolitan  areas — members  of 
both  parties — pleaded  for  Presiden- 
tial approval  of  this  approach,  in  vain. 

Instead  of  $10  billion  spent  over  a 5- 
year  span,  which  is  required  to  meet  ex- 
isting and  proven  needs,  the  President  of- 
fers a $10  billion  program  over  a 12-year 
period,  the  appropriation  for  which  may 
or  may  not  be  forthcoming.  Totally  in- 
adequate. Such  expenditures  would  be- 
gin with  a paltry  $300  million  in  1971. 
Disastrously  late.  Putting  out  a three - 
alarm  fire  with  an  eye  dropper  would  be 
a more  sensible  exercise. 

The  plan  advocated  by  so  many,  from 
Mr  Volpe  and  the  mayors  to  so  many 
Members  of 'Congress,  including  myself, 
would  have  funneled  some  revenue  from 
excise  taxes  on  new  autos  into  the  trust 
fund.  Here  was  guaranteed  revenue.  In- 
stead, Congress  under  the  President’s 
plan  would  have  to  approve  any  and  all 
appropriations  on  an  annual  basis. 

Without  a new  long-range  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  improve,  expand,  and  up- 
grade metropolitan  transportation  sys- 
tems of  the  Nation,  our  cities  elsewhere 
will  wither,  choke  and  die.  That  is  the 
truth  of  it.  What  a horrible  catastrophe 
we  face  as  a result.  For  death  of  our 


cities  will  mean  chaos  and  destruction  of 
the  rest  of  our  Nation.  No  area  will  be 
immune.  Such  a danger  will  be  faced  with 
ever-increasing  imminence  by  this  Na- 
tion. All  blame  is  to  be  laid  directly  and 
squarely  at  the  door  of  this  administra- 
tion for  refusing  to  help  avoid  a potential 
disaster  almost  without  comparison. 

Our  cities  are  choking  on  automobiles 
and  their  pollution.  We  are  aiming  at 
crossing  oceans  in  2 hours  with  an  SST. 
For  what?  To  wait  three  hours  in  traffic 
jams?  Why  should  any  city  or  suburban 
Congressman  support  programs  which 
leave  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people’s  problems  unattended  to?  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  demand  mass  transit 
aid  just  as  they  have  demanded  tax  re- 
form. We  cannot  afford  more  breakdovms 
in  the  traffic  of  our  cities.  We  are  sick 
unto  desperation  of  more  concrete  rib- 
bons tearing  neighborhoods  to  pieces  in 
the  name  of  dumping  more  cars  into  our 
cities.  We  must  have  mass  transit.  We 
must  have  a trust  fund.  If  the  White 
House  will  persist  in  ignoring  city  needs. 
Congress  cannot  follow  its  example. 

The  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
of  New  York  alone  will  need  $2.1  billion 
over  the  next  7 years.  Chicago’s  Transit 
Authority  will  require  $1.5  billion  over 
the  next  5 years.  This  very  capital  of 
our  Nation  is  a scandal  as  far  as  mass 
transit  is  concerned.  Depriving  this  city 
of  a subway  for  another  useless  bridge 
and  more  destructive  roads  is  a situation 
more  in  keeping  with  some  macabre  and 
grotesque  Punch  and  Judy  show. 

The  President,  under  his  plan,  pro- 
poses to  pay  one-third  of  total  cost  out 
of  Federal  funds  for  urban  mass  transit. 
Today  the  Federal  Government  absorbs 
90  percent  of  cost  for  building  highways 
out  of  the  trust  fund.  Applying  the  same 
Federal  rule  and  share  to  mass  transit 
brings  the  concept  within  reach  of  lo- 
calities, encouraging  them  to  choose  one 
over  the  other.  Now  they  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  come  a day, 
and  soon,  when  cities  will  grind  to  a halt 
and  choke.  As  the  Nation  contoits  in 
economic,  political,  and  physical  agonies, 
people  will  ask  how  and  why  amidst  the 
carnage.  When  that  time  comefe,  I feel 
certain  that  a battalion  of  articulate 
voices  will  ensure  that  from  sea  to  shin- 
ing sea  the  person  and  administration 
causing  it  is  given  full  credit  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  American  people. 

So  as  the  dirty,  crowded,  and  late  com- 
muter and  subway  trains  continue,  and 
the  agonized,  uncomfortable  American 
pleads  for  relief — he  can  always  look  up 
in  the  sky  to  note  a Presidential  heli- 
copter hovering  or  flying,  whatever  the 
case  happens  to  be.  Who  knows?  Some- 
day, every  American  may  have  a heli- 
copter.   


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  OATH  OF 
OFFICE  PRESCRIBED  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  to- 
day introducing  a joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  adding 
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t}ie  words  “So  Help  Me  God”  to  the 
official  oath  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  his  inauguration.  The 
Constitution,  in  article  n,  section  1,  pre- 
scribes the  exact  wording  of  the  oath  of 
opce  for  the  President,  and  while  the 
taking  of  an  oath  in  other  cases  almost 
necessarily  concludes  with,  the  words  “So 
Help  Me  God,”  the  constitutional  oath 
d<|>es  not  use  this  phrase.  The  remark- 
able fact  is,  however,  that  every  Ameri- 
can President  has  voluntarily  added 
dhese  four  words  to  he  oath  of  office 
ubon  being  sworn  in  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Oaths  of  office  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Cabinet  members,  and 
other  Federal  officials  are  specified  by 

Gfci  they  d0  include  “So  Help  Me 

|Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  understandable  but 
unfortunate  that  neither  the  Const! tu- 
titjn  or  its  25  amendments  contain  any 
reference  to  a Supreme  Being.  Why  have 
w^  not  written  the  word  “God”  into  the 
Constitution  by  amendment?  Or,  we 
might  ask — how  have  we  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  ask  His  help  in  actual  fact 
when  we  deny  Him  constitutional  recog- 
nition? Or  do  some  people  view  the  en- 
tire Question  as  too  petty  for  considera- 
tion? I think  it  is  high  time  to  put  our 
house  in  order  by  adding  the  words  “So 
Hejlp  Me  God”  to  the  constitutionally 
prescribed  oath  of  office  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


FdRT  KNOX  STUDENT  CREDIT 
tjJNION  TEACHES  FINANCIAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 

^Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  gi^en 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poiht  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ma^n  reasons,  I believe,  that  personal 
bankruptcies  are  at  an  alltime  highdn 
ouii  country  and  some  lenders  are  able 
to  extract  usurious  interest  rates  is  the 
lack  of  consumer  financial  training 
available  to  the  American  public,  i 
Iji  too  many  cases,  students  graduate 
from  college  without  knowing  how  to  fill 
out!  a check  or  make  a bank  deposit  ahd 
thu£  they  are  easy  targets  for  unscrupju- 
lou4  lenders  and  are  often  induced  to  kefc 
in  dver  their  heads  in  financial  matters. 

Financial  education  is  one  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  problem.  If  we  can  teach 
our jyoung  people  how  to  save  and  budget 
them  funds,  they  will  not  be  so  easily 
lureld  into  financial  difficulties  when  they 
go  cfut  on  their  own.  One  of  the  best  ih- 
stithtions  to  accomplish  thk  education 
is  the  credit  union  and  it  is  my  hope  thkt 
credit  unions  across  the  country  will 
begip  consumer  education  programs  & 
connection  with  our  Nation’s  school  syfc- 
terns. 

Irj  order  to  get  some  experience  for 
this!  program,  a pilot  project  has  been 
5®*  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  using  the  Fort 
Knox  Federal  Credit  Union  and  the  Fort 
Knok  Dependent  School  System.  The 
student  credit  union  will  be  run  entirely 
by  the  students.  In  a few  weeks  this 

CreSr  union  ^ hold  ite  annual 
meeting  and  although  the  credit  union 
has  been  in  operation  but  a short  time, 
its  results  have  been  impressive.  Not  only 
are  students  learning  habits  of  thrift  blit 


ttiey  are  learning  nil  aspects  of  personal 
finance  that  will  serve  them  so  weU  in 
later  life. 

The  August  issue  of  the  Credit  Union 
magazine,  the  official  publication  of 
CUNA  International,  the  worldwide 
credit  union  association  carries  an  ex- 
story  about  the  operations  of  the 
Fort  Knox  student  credit  union.  I am  in- 
cluding the  article  in  my  remarks  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  pilot 
project  at  Fort  Knox  will  be  extended 
into  every  school  district  in  the  country: 

Golden  Opportunity  at  Fori  Knox 
While  many  credit  unlons^fe  striving  to 
lnt°  tJielr  .existing  organiza- 
tional structure,  Kentucky’s  Fort  Knox  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  has  helped  a group  of 
youngsters  set  up  tt*i  own  credit  union. 

Owned  and  operated  by  students  at  Fort 
Kn°x  High  SchooJ,  it  functions  according  to 
federal  credit  union  regulations  and  bylaws 
bartered.  The  students 
elect  their  ow^  officers  and  committee  mem- 
bars,  pool  t^elr  savings  to  make  loans  to 
eaSfl^tli?r’  ^nd  maintain  their  own  records 
Fort  Kn^x  Federa:.  Credit  Union  serves 
more  than/ 12,00  military  and  civilian  gov- 
ernment employees  at  Fort  Knox;  It’s  student 
counterpaA  serves  military  dependents  at- 
tending the  army  post  high  school. 

Although  the  Fort  Knox  Federal  Credit 
Union  is  sponsoring  the  student  project,  the 
studente  set  their  ovm  policies.  For  exam- 
P e,  at  th  > student  beard's  first  meeting  the 
directors  ^dopted  the  Colowing  guidelines : 
Once  a unember,  always  a member; 
Minimum  deposit  requirement  for  opening 

^rv^TU,nt^S  $1:  mlnlmum  for  subsequent 
deposits  is  cents; 

th^unonthly  board  meeting  is  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month; 

Date  of  the  animal  membership  meeting  is 
August  of  each  yeart  6 

Interest  on  loans  per  cent  & month 
on  the  unpaid  balance;  \ 

Signature  loan  limit  Is  m^with  a maxi 
mum  term  of  six  montiis; 

Secured  loan  Umlt  is  $500  wltftvA  maxi- 
mum  term  of  18  montiis.  X 

The  credit  committee  appointed  a loem  of- 
ficer, granting  him  authority  to  approve  sig- 
nature loan  requests  up  to  $10.  \ 

the  Fort  Konx  Pirst  Student 
Credit  Union  uses  the  same  forms  and  sup- 
plies as  its.  sponsor— membership  cards  de- 
posit slips,  withdrawal  slips,  and  so  forth— 
the  students  did  design  their  own  loan  appli- 
cation. The  federal  credit  union’s  was  used  as 
a guide,  but  the  new  one  Is  geared  to  student 
use. 
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The  program  is  actually  a pilot  project 
conceived  by  Bep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.) 


generate  income  that  will  be  returned  to  the 
student  owners.” 

When  Schaffiner  met  with  the  student  body 
in  March  he  explained  the  proposal  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  and  also  outlined  the  history 
organization  and  operations  of  a credit  un- 
ion. “This  is  a new  bag,”  he  told  the  young- 
sters. ‘It’s  never  been  tried  In  any  other  high 
school,  and  it’s  all  yours.  You  organize  it; 

, you  plan  it,  you  sustain  It;  and  you  main- 
tain it.” 

The  students  picked  up  the  challenge 
when  133  of  them — representing  a quarter  of 
the  school’s  550  students— turned  out  for 
the  organizational  meeting  on  April  14,  1969. 
The  attendance  was  so  overwhelming  that 
eventually  had  to  be  recessed 
until  April  16.  That  day  206  showed  up- 
37  per  cent  of  the  student  body — and  the 
elections  were  concluded. 

The  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Fort 
Knox  First  Student  Credit  Union  consists 
of  Ron  Karpinsky,  persident;  David  Dayton 
vice-president;  Jo  Kelly,  secretary;  John 
Marchese,  treasurer;  Laura  Rawlings,  mem- 
bership  officer;  and  Jennifer  Kimball  and 
Reed  Kimbrough,  directors. 

Among  its  Initial  actions,  the  new  board 
had  set  May  15  as  the  deadline  for  charter 
memberships  in  the  credit  union.  But  bv 
May  14,  the  new  credit  union  had  only  17 
members.  The  next  day.  however,  was  a busy 
one  for  treasurer  Marchese.  By  the  time  he 
?,°oSe<LUp  Shop’  membership  had  swelled  to 

1 1?;„  If7  f"fle  one  of  them  had  waited 
until  the  last  minute,”  Marchese  said 
amazedly. 

“A  iot  of  seniors  were  reluctant  to  join” 
Marchese  continued,  “because  they  knew  they 
were  leaving  within  a month  after  the  credit 
union  was  being  started.”  Still,  15  seniors 
did  sign  up  and  three  of  them  were  elected 
to  the  board. 

A month  and  a half  later — on  June  30 

membership  was  141  with  total  assets  of 
$2,231  Four  loans  totaling  $429  had  been 
granted,  with  $54  repaid.  The  first  two  loans 
were  to  pay  expenses  for  going  to  the  high 
school  prom;  the  third  loan  was  to  buy  a 
mini- bike;  the  fourth  for  a Honda. 

The  response  of  the  students  to  the  credit 
union  project  reinforced  the  faith  of  Sgt. 
Major  Leo  C.  Pike,  president  of  the  Fort 
Knox  Federal  Credit  Union  and  a member 
of  the  school  board, 

“This  is  a most  worthwhile  experiment  ” 
\?gtl  Pike  said.  “Young  people  today  know 
how  to  spend  money,  but  they  don’t  know 
low  to  manage  money.  This  is  an  opportunity 
’or  them  to  learn.”  y 

The  credit  union  was  available  to  the  stu- 
dents on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
during  the  school  year.  Marchese  would  set 


wnceivea  oy  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.)  /uuring  the  school  year.  Marchese  would  t 
to  remedy  the  lack  of  ‘consumer  education  /up  office  in  the  school  building  at  7:30  a.m 
particularly  in  the  area  of  handling  money  ” / ^ minutes  before  classes  hwan  a*+, 

TO  thft  S^VwVil  cvTt<l-nrv.n  (n ....  . J * 


^ ill  cue  area  oi  Handling  money,”  / **'  "nuu-ues  before  classes  began.  After- 

in the  school  systems.  ‘Because  of  this,  stu-/  3011001  hours  had  proved  unproductive  be- 
dents  even  on  the  college  level,  know  littl/  ca^se  90  Per  cent  of  the  students  rely  on 
about  handUng  money  and  are  financially  school  buses  to  get  home.  Although  there  is 
naive,  the  Congressman  said.  / a late  bus,  students  remaining  that  long 

f !1Uf+Yally  involVed  in  other  extracurricular 
— activities. 

During  the  summer,  Marchese  and  William 
Raker,  high  school  mathematics  teacher  and 
coordinator  of  the  student  credit  union  pro- 

^ ,worki£6  at  the  Fort  Knox  Federal 
Credit  Union  office  as  fulltime  employees. 

^ Raker  is  the  link  between  the  school  board 
the  student  credit  union  and  the  Fort  Knox 
Federal  Credit  Union.  His  assignment  for  the 
summer  is  twofold; 

I m learning  the  inner  workings  of  this 
credit  union  and  credit  unions  in  general  so 
guid0  tile  students  lu  the  operation  of 
their  credit  union.  And  I write  the  letters 
and  prepare  the  brochures  to  keep  interest 
summe?”  dGnt  Credit  Vinion  alive  during  the 

attohablydiCati0nS  ^ that  he’s  succeeding 


To  set  up  the  program,  Rep_^»sftman 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  Fort  Knox  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  and  school  system.  As  a 
result  credit  union  manager  Robert  Schaff- 
ner  and  superintendent  of  Schools  Herschel 
Roberts  drew  up  the  proposal.  It  called  for 
a minium  of  20  students  to  manage  the  stu- 
deiit4  4.Credlt  unlon : board  of  directors,  seven; 
credit  committee,  five;  supervisory  commit- 
tee, three;  and  education  committee*  five. 

“The  objective  of  this  program  is  educa- 
tionaJ  in  nature,”  manager  Schaffner  said. 
All  of  the  students  involved  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  a deeper  insight  into  a portion  of 
the  economic  and  monetary  system  of  our 
nation.  They’ll  participate  in  the  democratic 
processes  of  an  open  ami  free  election  of  of- 
ficers  by  the  members.  They’ll  exercise  the 
right  of  free  expression  during  annual  meet- 
Ings.  And  through  their  participation  they’ll 
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ment,  because  the  contractor  Is  committed 
to  make  every  effort  to  employ  five  applicants 
from  minority  groups. 

In  your  Solicitor’s  memorandum  It  is 
argued  that  the  “straw  man”  sometimes  used 
in  opposition  to  the  Plan  is  that  it  “would 
require  a contractor  to  discriminate  against 
a better  qualified  white  craftsman  in  favor 
of  a less  qualified  black.”  We  believe  this 
obscures  the  point  involved,  since  it  intro- 
duces the  element  of  skill  or  competence, 
whereas  the  essential  question  is  whether  the 
Plan  would  require  the  contractor  to  select 
a black  craftsman  over  an  equally  qualified 
white  one.  We  see  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  contractor  in  the  situation  posed  above 
would  believe  he  would  be  expected  to  employ 
the  black  applicant,  at  least  until  he  had 
reached  his  goal  of  five  nonminority  group 
employees,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  achieve 
that  goal  his  employment  of  a white  crafts- 
man when  an  equally  qualified  black  one  was 
available  could  be  considered  a failure  to  use 
“every  good  faith  effort,”  In  our  view  such 
preferential  status  or  treatment  would  con- 
stitute discrimination  against  the  white 
worker  solely  on  the  basis  of  color,  and 
therefore  would  be  contrary  to  the  express 
prohibition  both  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
of  the  Executive  order. 

It  is  also  contended  in  your  Solicitor’s 
memorandum  that  substantial  judicial  sup- 
port for  administrative  affirmative  action 
programs  requiring  commitments  for  con- 
tractors for  employment  of  specified  numbers 
of  minority  group  tradesmen  is  contained  in 
the  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  in 
Weiner  v.  Cuyahoga  Community  College  Dis- 
trict, 19  Ohio  St.  2d (July  2,  1969) . That 

decision  upheld  the  award  of  a federally 
assisted  construction  contract  to  the  second 
low  bidder,  as  a proper  action  in  implemen- 
tation of  the  policies  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  after  approval  of  award  to  the  low 
bidder  was  withheld  by  the  Feedral  agency 
involved  for  failure  of  the  low  bidder  to 
submit  an  affirmative  action  program  (in- 
cluding manning  tables  for  minority  group 
tradesmen)  which  was  acceptable  to  that 
agency  pursuant  to  an  OFCC  plan  established 
for  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

While  the  decision  in  Weiner  case  (which 
was  a majority  opinion  by  five  of  the  justices 
with  dissenting  opinions  by  two)  has  some 
bearing  on  the  issues  here  involved,  since 
the  decision  appears  to  be  based  in  sub- 
stantial part  on  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
Feder&l  courts  cited  earlier  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  decision  can  be  considered  as  con- 
trolling precedent  for  the  validity  of  the  re- 
vised Philadelphia  Plan. 

In  support  of  the  required  procedure,  which 
is  admitted  at  page  33  of  the  Solicitor’s 
memorandum  to  require  contractors  to  take 
actions  which  are  based  on  race,  the  memo- 
randum relies  upon  the  acceptance  by  the 
courts,  in  school,  housing  and  voting  cases, 
of  the  use  of  race  as  a valid  consideration  in 
fashioning  relief  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
past  discrimination.  Aside  from  other  dis- 
tinctions, we  believe  there  is  a material  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  in  those  cases, 
where  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority individuals  to  vote  or  to  have  unsegre- 
gated educational  or  housing  facilities  does 
not  deprive  any  member  of  a majority  group 
of  his  rights,  and  the  situation  in  the  em- 
ployment field,  where  the  hiring  of  a minor- 
ity worker,  as  one  of  a group  whose  number 
is  limited  by  the  employer’s  needs,  in  pref- 
erence to  one  of  the  majority  group  precludes 
the  employment  of  the  latter.  In  other  words, 
in  those  cases  there  is  present  no  element  of 
reverse  discrimination,  but  only  the  correc- 
tion of  the  illegal  denial  of  minority  rights, 
leaving  the  majority  in  the  full  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  their  corresponding  rights. 

In  addition  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
those  cases  the  Judicial  relief  ordered  is  di- 
rected squarely  at  the  parties  responsible  for 
the  denial  of  rights,  and  we  therefore  do  not 


consider  them  as  supporting  requirements  to 
be  complied  with  by  contractors  who,  under 
the  findings  of  the  Plan,  are  themselves  more 
the  victims  than  the  instigators  of  the  past 
discriminatory  practices  of  the  labor  unions. 
Moreover,  in  the  court  cases  the  remedies  are 
applied  after  judicial  determination  that  ef- 
fective discrimination  is  in  fact  being  prac- 
ticed or  fostered  by  the  defendants,  whereas 
the  Plan  is  a blanket  administrative  man- 
date for  remedial  action  to  be  taken  by  all 
contractors  in  an  attempt  to  cure  th«  evils 
resulting  from  union  actions,  without  spe- 
cific reference  to  any  past  or  existing  actions 
or  practices  by  the  contractors. 

While  it  may  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  Plan, 
“that  special  measures  are  required  to  pro- 
vide equal  employment  opportunity  in  these 
seven  trades,”  it  is  our  opinion  that  imposi- 
tion of  a responsibility  upon  Government 
contractors  to  incur  additional  expenses  in 
affirmative  action  programs  which  are  di- 
rected to  overcoming  the  present  effects  of 
past  discrimination  by  labor  unions,  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  in  a manner  not  contemplated  by  the 
Congress.  If,  as  stated  in  the  Plan,  discrimi- 
nation in  referral  Is  prohibited  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  remedies  provided  by  the  Congress  in 
those  acts  should  be  followed.  See  also  in 
this  connection  section  207  of  Executive 
Order  11246. 

While,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  opin- 
ions and  in  your  Solicitor’s  memorandum, 
the  President  is  sworn  to  “preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,”  we  question  whether  the  executive 
departments  are  required,  in  the  absence  of 
a definitive  and  controlling  opinion  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
assess  the  relative  merits  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  the  lower  courts,  and  embark  upon  a 
course  of  affirmative  action,  based  upon  the 
results  of  such  assessment,  which  appears  to 
be  in  conflict  with  the  expressed  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  duly  enacted  legislation  on 
the  same  subject. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
while  the  phrase  “affirmative  action”  was 
included  in  the  Executive  order  (10925T 
which  was  in  effect  at  the  time  Congress  was 
debating  the  bills  which  were  subsequently 
enacted  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  no 
specific  affirmative  action  requirements  of 
the  kind  here  involved  had  been  imposed  up- 
on contractors  under  authority  of  that  Ex- 
ecutive order  at  that  time,  and  we  there- 
fore do  not  think  it  can  be  successfully  con- 
tended that  Congress,  in  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  Executive  order  and  in  fail- 
ing to  specifically  legislate  against  it,  was 
approving  or  ratifying  the  type  or  methods 
of  affirmative  action  which  your  Department 
now  proposes  to  impose  upon  contractors, 

We  recognize  that  both  your  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  have  found 
the  Plan  to  be  legal  and  we  have  given  most 
serious  consideration  to  their  positions.  How- 
ever, until  the  authority  for  any  agency  to 
impose  or  require  conditions  in  invitations 
for  bids  on  Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction which  obligate  bidders,  contrac- 
tors, or  subcontractors,  to  consider  the  race 
or  national  origin  of  their  employees  or  pro- 
spective employees  for  such  construction,  is 
clearly  and  firmly  established  by  the  weight 
of  Judicial  precedent,  or  by  additional  stat- 
utes, we  must  conclude  that  conditions  of 
the  type  proposed  by  the  revised  Philadel- 
phia Plan  are  in  conflict  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  we  will  necessarily 
have  to  so  construe  and  apply  the  act  in 
passing  upon  the  legality  of  matters  involv- 
ing expenditures  of  appropriated  funds  for 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects. 

In  this  connection  it  is  observed  that  by 
section  705(d)  of  the  act,  Congress  charges 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 


mission with  the  specific  responsibility  of 
making  reports  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  on  the  cause  of  and  means  of 
eliminating  discrimination  and  making  such 
recommendations  for  further  legislation  as 
may  appear  desirable,  That  provision,  we 
believe,  not  only  prescribes  the  procedure  for 
correcting  any  deficiencies  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  but  also  shows  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  reserve  for  its  own  judgment  the 
establishment  of  any  additional  unlawful 
employment  practice  categories  or  nondis- 
crimination requirements,  or  the  imposition 
upon  employers  of  any  additional  require- 
ments for  assuring  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  realize  that  our  conclusions  as  set  out 
above  may  disrupt  the  programs  and  objec- 
tives of  your  Department,  and  may  cause 
concern  among  members  of  minority  groups 
who  may  believe  that  racial  balance  or  equal 
representation  on  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects  is  required  under 
the  1964  act,  the  Executive  order,  or  the  Con- 
stitution. Desirable  as  these  objectives  may 
be,  we  cannot  agree  to  their  attainment  by 
the  imposition  of  requirements  on  contrac- 
tors, in  their  performance  of  Federal  or  fed- 
erally-assisted contracts,  which  the  Congress 
has  specifically  indicated  would  be  improper 
or  prohibited  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  the  1964  act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  ofjhe  United  States. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  HELD  CAP- 
TIVE IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
statistics  are  known,  the  despicable  con- 
dition of  their  confinement  has  been  con- 
firmed, and  the  arrogant  and  unco- 
operative attitude  of  their  captors  has 
been  broadcast  throughout  the  world — 
yet  little  or  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  the  release  or  more  hu- 
mane treatment  of  more  than  1,300  of 
our  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
lack  of  progress  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment which  coordinated  the  prob- 
lem for  the  former  administration,  the 
Defense  Department  requested  and  re- 
ceived earlier  this  year,  the  authority  as 
primary  action  agency  on  the  prisoner 
problem. 

Since  then,  the  Department  has  made 
a vigorous  effort  to  obtain  maximum  in- 
formation on  the  prisoners  from  the 
meager  sources  available.  Disgusted  by 
the  combination  of  poor  and  frequently 
Inhumane  treatment,  Secretary  Laird 
has  issued  two  strongly  worded  state- 
ments requesting  a list  of  prisoners’ 
names,  the  Immediate  release  of  all  pris- 
oners, particularly  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  that  the  North  Vietnamese  honor 
the  Geneva  Convention  rules  which  in- 
clude: First,  neutral  inspection  of  con- 
finement areas;  second,  proper  treat- 
ment of  prisoners;  and,  third,  free  flow 
of  mail. 

Speaking  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  at  the  Paris  meeting,  Xuan 
Thuy  has  rejected  these  requests  stating 
that  his  government  will  never  provide 
even  a list  of  the  names  of  those  con- 
fined. 

The  administration  of  captured  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  has  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. Here  great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  proper  treatment  of  enemy 
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prisoners  including  adhei$ence  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  rules  and  regular  in- 
spection of  POW  camps  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  Sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners have  been  released  and  repatriated 
to  I North  Vietnam.  The  North  Viet- 
namese, however,  have  shown  little  or 
no  I interest  in  their  own  captured  sol- 
diers. All  offers  of  exchanges  have  been 
rejected.  In  recent  months  the  south  uni- 
laterally released  103  prisoners  in  the 
hope  that  the  north  would  react  favor- 
ably. The  results  were  negative. 

Of  the  more  than  1,300  American  pris- 
oers,  nearly  800  are  airmen  downed  over 
No::th  Vietnam.  The  first  TJ.S.  pilot  who 
we  believe  is  still  a prisoner  Was  captured 
in  (August  1964.  As  of  June  1969,  more 
than  200  American  servicemen  have  bee  n 
listjed  as  either  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing. in  action  for  more  than  3%  years. 
This  period  of  time  is  longer  than  any 
U.£$.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner  dur  - 
ing World  War  II. 

It  has  been  more  than  6 months  since 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
halted.  During  this  period  which  has  in- 
cluded other  peaceful  initiatives  such  as 
thej  beginning  of  a combat  troop  with- 
drawal of  25,000  men,  there  have  been  no 
rel&ases  and  almost  no  information  on 
Airierican  prisoners.  In  the  past  5 years, 
Nofth  Vietnam  has  released  only  six 
pilots  and  all  six  had  been  held  for  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  time  ranging  from 
3 to  7 y2  months. 

The  meager  information  on  captured 
U.S.  servicemen  come  primarily  from  a 
feW  propaganda  photographs  and  films, 
leaks  from  Communist-bloc  reporters, 
ana  from  escaped  American  prisoners. 
Although  inexact  and  sketchy,  all  indica- 
tioijis  are  that  the  American  prisoners 
arej-  being  physically  mistreated.  The 
great  majority  have  been  Isolated  from 
the!  outside  world  for  long  periods  of 
time.  There  are  strong  evidences  of  mal- 
nutrition and  improper  medical  care. 
Recent  photographs  show  that  some 
prisoners  are  continuing  to  suffer  from 
in  jerries  incurred  at  the  time  of  capture. 
Other  pictures  show  considerable  and 
daiigerous  losses  in  weight. 

In  the  past  5 years  less  than  100  pris- 
oners have  been  allowed  to  write  their 
families.  For  the  most  part  these  letters 
have  been  short,  sterile,  and  obviously 
censored.  Their  frequency  has  averaged 
two  per  year — an  unbelievably  low  num- 
ber in  view  of  their  confinement.  Con- 
versely, in  December  of  1968,  714  Christ- 
mas packages  were  forwarded  to  prison- 
ers by  their  relatives.  We  have  no  con- 
firmation whether  any  were  actually  *e- 
cei^ed.  In  two  cases,  propaganda  filins 
indicating  that  the  prisoners  were  open- 
ing Christmas  cards  revealed  under  close 
study  that  the  mail  shown  was  Easter 
cards  sent  many  months  before.  j 

Mr.  President,  almost  all  Senators 
haye  suffered  some  personal  grief  jar 
anguish.  What  makes  these  trials  bear- 
able is  the  knowledge  that  these  trials 
will  eventually  end.  Think  for  a moment 
of  the  courageous  families  of  these  pris- 
oners who  have  lived  for  months  ahd 
years  under  the  clouds  of  worry  and  un- 
certainty. Seventy-five  of  these  families 
reside  in  Arizona.  I can  think  of  no  trib- 
ute worthy  of  their  suffering.  I can,  how- 


ever, think  of  some  actions  appropriate 
to  today’s  situation. 

First,  we  should  not  hasten  into  com- 
mitments In  Paris  or  elsewhere  with  a 
government  which  if;  unwilling  to  honor 
even  the  humanitarian  accords  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Second,  we  should 
support  and  encourage  an  extension  of 
the  determination  recently  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense : 

We  will  not  relax  our  efforts  to  ensure 
humanitarian  treatment  for  all  American 
servicemen  while  they  are  in  capQvity  and 
to  secure  their  release.  These  brave  men  and 
their  families  shall  non  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I urge  that  we  support 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  new  and 
vigorous  efforts  to  resolve  this  complex 
and  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  It  is 
apparent  that  determination,  unity,  and 
resolve  are  necessary  to  success.  We  in 
this  body  should  pnrdde  these  essentials. 


ILLICIT  NARCOTICS  SALES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  illegal 
flow  of  drugs  from  foreign  countries 
compounds  the  serious  burgeoning  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  addiction  in  our  coun- 
try. Recent  investigations  to  trace  this 
traffic,  have  disclosed  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  illicit  heroin  entering  the 
United  States  traces  its  origin  to  opiates 
grown  in  Turkey  clandestinely  manufac- 
tured in  France.  I have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  need  to  effectively  con- 
trol the  unlawful  flew  of  narcotics  into 
the  United  States  and  have  written  to 
Mr.  John  E.  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  action  has  been  taken  by 
our  Government  to  suppress  this  illicit 
traffic  in  narcotics  from  Turkey. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  advised  me  that  an 
agreement  has  beer,  reached  with  the 
Government  of  Turkey  which  provides 
for  a phased  reduction  in  the  number  of 
provinces  currently  growing  opium. 
Moreover,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  Initiated  a $3  million  loan 
project  designed  to  provide  Turkey  with 
scientific  equipment  and  expertise  for 
crop  substitution  and  agricultural  tech- 
niques. Also,  funds  have  been  allotted  to 
strengthen  and  increase  law  enforce- 
ment by  the  Turkish  Government  for 
the  prevention  of  illicit  opium  sales. 

The  Director  is  confident  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Turkish  Government's  in- 
tentions in  this  area,  and  by  the  propi- 
tious results  of  the  loan  program  so  far. 
He  expresses  the  belief  that  opium  pro- 
duction in  Turkey  will  end  entirely  at 
least  by  the  fall  of  1972.  The  information 
herein  illustrates  im]x>rtant  governmen- 
tal action  on  the  matter  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  narcotics;  as  well  as  a peaceful 
self-help  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey. 


ACHIEVING  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
GOALS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  few  domes- 
tic programs  are  more  essential  to  future 
national  welfare  than  providing  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  Americans.  Despite 
general  recognition  o;:  this  need,  essential 
goals  in  this  field  cannot  be  achieved 


without  massive  and  concerted  efforts  by 
all  agencies  and  organizations,  hoth 
public  and  private.  In  meeting  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  improved  housing, 
a major  role  must  continue  to  be  played 
by  traditional  building  contractors  and 
craftsmen.  However,  because  of  the 
unprecedented,  overwhelming  needs 
throughout  the  country,  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  designers  have  been  turning 
to  newer  techniques  which  may  prove 
feasible  in  producing  livable  homes  on  a 
quantity  basis. 

In  this  connection  I was  interested  to 
note  that  Mr.  James  R.  Price,  president 
of  the  National  Homes  Corp.,  which  is 
the  Nation’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
housing,  on  July  22  suggested  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  ways  of  easing  the  critical 
shortage  of  decent  housing  in  our  large 
cities.  Through  innovative  methods  of 
mass  production  and  by  adapting  indus- 
trial techniques,  this  firm  in  less  than 
30  years  has  produced  attractive  hous- 
ing for  more  than  a third  of  a million 
families,  many  in  lower-  arid  middle-in- 
come  groups.  Moreover,  National  Homes, 
which  has  its  home  office  in  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  since  It  was  organized  in  1940,  has 
been  an  exemplary  illustration  of  how 
Government  and  private  enterprise  can 
cooperate  in  the  resolution  of  problems. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Price  and 
his  associates  this  company  has  pio- 
neered in  developing  and  applying  new 
processes  which  have  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  field.  Late  last  year 
National  Homes  won  a nationwide  com- 
petition and  contract  awarded  by  a jury 
of  outstanding  experts  to  design  and 
construct  the  Thomasville  Urban  Devel- 
opment Area  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  five 
proposals  submitted  in  the  competition 
were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  such  cri- 
teria as  the  excellence  of  the  site  plan  in 
relation  to  an  optimum  living  environ- 
ment, excellence  of  architectural  de- 
sign, quality  of  proposed  construction, 
achievement  of  stipulated  goals  with  re- 
spect to  education,  recreation,  commerce, 
streets,  utilities,  rentals,  and  other  fac- 
tors, and  the  financial  responsibility  and 
demonstrated  capability  of  the  developer. 
It  is  a tribute  to  National  Homes  that 
the  jury  unanimously  selected  it  as  the 
company  which  best  met  the  criteria 
established  for  this  large  and  unique 
project . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
careful  consideration  be  given  to  all  con- 
structive suggestions  which  might  help 
alleviate  our  critical  housing  shortage. 
In  his  testimony  Mr.  Price  offered  some 
thoughtful  comments  about  housing  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  need  to 
secure  inner-city  land,  the  advantages 
of  industrialized  module  cons  true  tioi*, 
the  desirability  of  Federal  insurance  for 
large-scale  projects,  and  the  value  of 
providing  lead  time  fox  builders  through 
advance  commitments  of  funds.  Because 
his  proposals  should  have  widespread 
significance  to  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  serious  housing  needs, 
I ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Price’s 
statement  and  an  article  written,  de- 
scribing National  Homes  project  in  a 
Chicago  ghetto,  by  Jerry  Reedy,  and  pub- 
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ploy  more  Minuteman  missiles  to  the  date 
when  the  first  missile  would  be  ready.  If  the 
deployment  were  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
same  moderate -priority,  moderate-cost  basis 
as  Safeguard,  it  would  be  six  and  a half 
years  before  even  three  hundred  additional 
Mlnuteman  could  be  deployed,  tumbling 
the  Minuteman  force,  as  some  opponents  of 
Safeguard  have  suggested,  would  not  be  pos- 
sible by  the  mid-70’s  unless  it  were  done  on 
a costly  crash-program  basis. 

There  would  be  an  even  longer  lead  time 
for  the  deployment  of  other  offensive  sys- 
tems such  as  Polaris.  A former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  testified  that  “the  leadtime  for 
Polaris  is  more  than  4 years;  I would  think 
5 to  6 years,  from  the  time  you  make  a de- 
cision to  go  forward,  before  you  would  have 
additional  boats  in  the  water.” 

Those  who  contend  that  the  leadtime  for 
deploying  Minuteman  would  be  as  little  as 
two  years  have  supported  this  contention  by 
quoting  Secretary  Laird’s  statement  that  “it 
only  takes  18  to  24  months  from  the  start 
of  construction  to  the  operational  avail- 
ability of  an  ICBM  in  a silo.”  Had  they  ex- 
amined the  context  of  this  quote,  they  would 
have  known  that  Secretary  Laird  was  re- 
ferring to  the  problem  of  detecting  Soviet 
missile  deployments.  Eighteen  to  twenty-four 
months  is  the  interval  between  the  start  of 
site  construction,  the  first  observable  step 
in  missile  deployment,  to  the  time  when  the 
missile  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  an  inadequate 
measure  of  the  time  it  would  actually  take 
the  U.S.  to  deploy  more  Minuteman,  for  it 
does  not  include  the  time  required  to  make 
the  decision,  negotiate  contracts,  build  the 
missiles,  and  survey  and  purchase  sites. 

Thus,  to  be  ready  In  the  time  period  for 
which  Safeguard  has  been  planned,  addi- 
tional deployments  of  offensive  missiles  would 
have  to  begin  very  soon.  In  exchange  for  this 
short  postponement  we  would  be  surrender- 
ing our  option  to  deploy  a defense  of  our 
own  existing  missiles  that  in  no  way  threat- 
ens the  Soviet  deterrent,  and  committing 
ourselves  to  the  course  of  additional  deploy- 
ments. Such  offensive  deployments  would 
reduce  the  number  of  missiles  the  Soviet 
Union  could  expect  to  have  survive  a U.S. 
attack.  Whereas  the  Soviets  would  not  have 
to  respond  to  Safeguard  unless  they  are  de- 
termined to  have  the  ability  to  destroy  our 
Minuteman  force  in  a first  strike,  they  would 
have  to  respond  to  additions  to  our  offense 
simply  in  order  to  insure  the  security  of 
their  own  deterrent.  We  would  then  have  the 
very  sort  of  arms  race  which  the  opponents  of 
Safeguard  are  so  concerned  to  avoid. 


WOMEN’S  RIGHTS  HAVE  A LONG 
TRADITION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  today  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women.  I fully  realize  that 
the  issue  of  women's  rights  is  not  “Page 
1”  news,  but  few  would  deny  that  our 
failure  for  15  years  to  join  the  many 
other  nations  that  have  signed  this  con- 
vention is  significant  and  worthy  of  the 
Senate’s  attention. 

The  long  history  of  women’s  rights 
in  the  United  States  goes  back  to  1691, 
when  the  province  of  Massachusetts  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  all  elective 
offices  in  its  Old  Province  Charter.  New 
Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Kansas  followed 
with  limited  voting  rights  for  women. 
Full  suffrage  for  women  was  first  granted 
by  the  territory  of  Wyoming  in  1869.  The 
State  constitution,  subsequently  adopted 
by  Wyoming  voters,  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  1890.  Before  1920,  13  States 
had  given  18  million  women  full  suffrage. 


The  first  woman  Member  of  Congress, 
Jeannette  Rankin,  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton in  1917  by  the  State  of  Montana. 

For  the  remaining  States,  the  cries  of 
such  leaders  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  led 
9 y2  million  women  to  the  streets  to  fight 
for  universal  suffrage  before  the  19th 
amendment  was  ratified  in  1920.  Today, 
our  children  accept  the  political  equality 
of  women  as  natural  in  a democracy. 
They  look  on  the  history  of  the  women’s 
marches  with  the  same  curiosity  re- 
served for  only  the  strangest  of  events — 
just  the  same  way  that  children,  50  years 
in  the  future,  will  look  upon  accounts  of 
the  epic  landing  on  the  moon. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  women  have  played  active  roles 
in  business,  in  science,  in  social  reform, 
and  in  Government.  We  recall  the  names 
of  Dolly  Madison,  Barbara  Fritchie,  Clara 
Barton,  Jane  Addams,  Amelia  Ear- 
hart,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Margaret  Mead, 
and  Helen  Keller.  In  the  Senate  we  have 
outstanding  examples  in  former  Senator 
Maurine  Neuberger  and  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith.  These  are  just  a few 
of  the  women  who,  over  our  history,  have 
been  admired  by  our  Nation.  But  there 
are  many  more  who  have  quietly  made 
their  contribution.  Today,  one-third  of 
our  labor  force  is  comprised  of  women, 
some  of  whom  hold  the  highest  positions 
in  their  fields.  Throughout  the  country, 
women  serve  on  juries,  the  judicial 
bench,  boards  of  education,  city  councils, 
and  State  legislatures.  We  continually 
make  progress  in  adding  social  and  eco- 
nomic equality  to  the  political  equality 
our  women  enjoy. 

For  50  years,  we  have  recognized  the 
political  equality  of  women.  But,  for 
the  last  15  of  these  years,  we  have  failed 
to  add  our  signature  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions which  have  ratified  this  convention. 
It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  world  that 
our  Nation’s  laws  comply  with  this  con- 
vention. I submit  that  we  can  join  other 
signatories  in  encouraging  adoption  of 
this  important  democratic  concept  in  all 
countries  only  by  ratifying  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  DECLARATION 
OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  14,  of  this  year  I entered 
into  the  Record  the  results  of  a survey 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, European  division.  The  survey 
polled  a cross  section  of  Americans  at 
an  Air  Force  base  in  Germany  to  deter- 
mine their  knowledge  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  their  attitudes  to- 
ward the  ideas  expressed  in  the  docu- 
ment. The  study  consisted  of  presenting, 
in  the  form  of  a petition,  the  preamble  of 
the  Declaration  to  the  people  and  ask- 
ing them  to  sign  it.  Only  16  percent  rec- 
ognized the  document  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  27  percent  signed  the 
petition,  leaving  73  percent  who  refused 
to  sign. 

However,  I am  sure  that  Senators  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  this  has  not 
been  the  only  survey  conducted  concern- 
ing attitudes  toward  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Recently  I received  a let- 


ter from  Mr.  Robert  Farrell,  owner  of 
Farrell’s  Ice  Cream  Parlour  Restaurants 
International,  Inc.,  in  which  he  described 
his  restaurants’  “Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence campaign.”  From  July  1 to 
July  6 of  this  year,  each  of  Farrell’s  21 
restaurants  displayed  an  enlarged  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with 
an  attached  sheet  of  white  paper.  The 
restaurants’  patrons  were  urged  to  “sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  will 
be  something  you  can  tell  your  grand- 
children about.”  It  was  heartening  to 
learn  that  during  the  6-day  period  well 
over  5,000  people  “signed  the  Declara- 
tion.” Mr.  Farrell  wrote: 

If  it  has  done  one  thing.  It  has  shown  a 
lot  of  us  that  patriotism  does  run  deep  in 
people,  regardless  of  ora*  changing  times  and 
attitudes. 


GREECE— A NEW  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  war,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Western  World.  In  this  role,  we 
have  had  to  seek  ways  to  contain  the 
spread  of  communism  on  behalf  of  our- 
selves and  our  allies.  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  this  commitment,  we  might 
be  very  disturbed  to  learn  that  many  of 
our  efforts  have  been  counter-produc- 
tive. 

The  United  States  has  actively 
solicited  the  friendship  of  all  nations  that 
proclaim  to  be  anti -Communist,  and  in 
doing  so,  we  are  vulnerable  to  the  charge 
that  we  support  any  government  that 
supports  us,  regardless  of  how  oppressive 
it  might  be.  Facts  often  bear  out  this  con- 
clusion and  several  of  our  allies  have 
governments  that  could  never  be  defined 
as  democratic.  Even  more^  distressing, 
however,  we  are  open  to  the  allega- 
tion that  we  have  used  our  influence  to 
bring  undemocratic  governments  to 
power  and  maintain  their  authority.  If 
this  were  true,  we  would  actually  be 
encouraging  communism  with  a policy 
that  was  designed  to  contain  it. 

By  supporting  foreign  dictatorships, 
we  are  frustrating  liberal  elements  with- 
lng  these  societies.  In  such  situations. 
Communist  propaganda  becomes  believ- 
able and  freedom-loving  people  see  the 
United  States  as  an  oppressive  force 
rather  than  as  a symbol  of  democracy 
and  individual  liberty.  If  this  discontent 
should  erupt  into  revolution,  it  is  the 
United  States  that  is  called  upon  to  re- 
store the  status  quo. 

I know  that  many  Senators  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  possibilities 
I have  mentioned,  and  I commend  to 
their  attention  a position  paper  by  Elias 
P.  Demetracopoulos  which  deals  with  the 
present  military  junta  in  Greece.  Mr. 
Demetracopoulos  was  a distinguished 
political  editor  of  international  standing 
in  Greece  before  the  junta  seized  power, 
and  he  has  been  highly  critical  of  the 
present  regime.  His  paper,  published 
by  the  Hudson  Institute  with  a very  in- 
teresting introduction  by  the  noted  U.S. 
strategic  thinker,  Herman  Kahn,  dis- 
cusses recent  events  in  Greece  and  spec- 
ulates on  the  ramifications  of  current 
U.S.  policy  toward  that  country.  In  ad- 
dition, I commend  to  Senators  an  article 
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[by  Mr.  Demetracopoulos  published  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
I Journal  on  April  21,  1069,  which  sup- 
ports the  ideas  in  his  important  and  re- 
vealing paper. 

; Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

[ There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Greece— A New  Vietnam? 

(By  Elias  P.  Demetracopoulos) 

INTRODUCTION  BY  HERMAN  KAHN 

A recent  Hudson  Institute  study,  which 
attempted  to  identify  various  possible  crisis 
areas,  pinpointed  Greece  as  a real  possibility 
jfor  future  trouble.  As  part  of  our  continuing 
program  to  build  up  our  own  internal  com- 
petency on  Greek  issues  and  to  contribute  to 
internal  and  external  discussion  of  these  im- 
portant issues,  we  are  requesting  a number  of 
people  to  write  papers  on  various  aspec  ts  of 
the  potential  Greek  crisis, 
j This  Hudson  discussion  paper,  written  by  a 
Greek  national,  Elias  P.  Demetracopoulos — 
the  distinguished  political  Editor  in  exile  and 
£ leader  in  the  United  States  of  the  Besist- 
ance  Movement  against  the  Athens  Junta  - 
Vho  has  consistently  opposed  the  present 
piilitary  regime,  is  in  some  Ways  unique . For 
While  it  does  contain  the  kinds  of  arguments 
that  one  would  expect  from  an  author  op- 
posed to  the  existing  government  in  his  home 
country,  it  argues  very  seriously  that  U.S. 
bolicy  regarding  Greece  should  be  changed 
on  the  grounds  of  America’s  own  national 
interests.  While  I myself  have  some  disagree- 
ments with  the  contents  of  the  paper,  it  Is 
Refreshing  to  see  that  instead  of  basing  his 
arguments  for  a change  in  U.S.  Greek  poli- 
cies merely  on  the  internal  situation  in 
Greece,  the  author  has  chosen  another  tack. 

Mr.  Demetracopoulos  points  out  that  cur- 
rent developments  in  Greece  are  not  only 
Contrary  to  American  national  interests  but 
also  have  seriously  weakened  NATO’s  south- 
ern flank.  While  I have  not  followed  events 
in  Greece  very  closely,  several  of  the  points 
made  herein  are  worth  serious  study.  This  is 
especially  true  concerning  the  possibility  of 
a renewal  of  a civil  war  and  the  weakening 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Greek  military  In 
any  case,  this  paper  deserves  attention  as  it 
ip  a coherent  statement  of  the  beliefs  and 
positions  held  by  the  more  objective  and 
mvti-communist  critics  of  the  military  Junta 
ih  Greece.  Thus,  if  only  because  so  many 
pf  the  views  expressed  here  are  held  by  such 
dritics,  this  paper  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration by  serious  students  of  contempo- 
rary Greek,  NATO  and  U.S,  foreign  policy 
issues. 

GREECE A NEW  VIETNAM? 

I would  like  to  discuss  ihe  situation  in 
Greece;  a situation  which  I believe  not  only 
denies  the  Greek  people  basic  democratic 
rights  but  is  also  harmful  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  contains 
the  seeds  of  another  “Vietnam.”  The  element 
of  time  is  terribly  important  in  this  con- 
nection, as  the  dangers  posed  by  the  current 
Greek  situation  leave  little  time  for  con- 
structive action  by  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  I believe  the  clock  is  ruiming 
out  in  Greece,  and  unless  some  major 
changes  are  forthcoming  in  American  policy, 
both  the  U.S.  and  NATO  are  apt  to  be  [faced 
with  the  reality  rather  than  the  potential  of 
explosive  political,  military,  and  economic 
developments  on  NATO’s  Southern  Flarik. 

i U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Greece,  inherited  by 
tjie  Nixon  Administration,  is  based  o&  the 
h hypothesis  that  the  present  dictatorial  re- 
gime provides  sufficient  military,  political 
ahd  economic  stability  to  satisfy  America's 
strategic  interests  in  the  area  -the  kind  of 
stability,  supposedly,  which  could  not  be 


guaranteed  by  any  realistic  alternative.  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis  ex-Defense  Secre- 
tary Clark  M.  Clifford,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
May  said,  “I  believe  that  the  obligation  upon 
us  as  a member  of  NATO  is  such  that  I 
place  that  as  a more  important  considera- 
tion than  I do  the  present  government  of 
Greece.  I believe  that  we  deal  with  a highly 
imperfect  world,  and  if  we  were  to  confine 
our  help  to  our  Allies  on  the  basis  of  our  ap- 
proving completely  the  different  types  of 
governments  that  existed  then,  I believe  that 
NATO  would  disintegrate,  and  I believe  that 
would  be  a calamity." 

If  that  were  true — if  indeed  the  regime 
offered  the  only  rejusonable  hope  of  stability 
in  Greece — it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
understand  Mr.  Clifford’s  position,  even 
though  both  as  a Greek  and  as  a supporter 
of  free  democratic  systems  of  government  as 
a matter  of  moral  and  political  principle,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  dictatorship  in  any 
form.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  premise 
that  the  Junta  has  or  can  bring  stability  to 
Greece  is  false.  On  the  contrary,  not  only 
has  the  Junta  faihjd  to  provide  stability  in 
spite  of  dictatorial  and  ruthlessly  repressive 
tactics;  it  has  actually  created  instability, 
uncertainty  and  the  very  real  risk  of  civil 
war  In  Greece. 

-First,  let  us  begin  with  the  premise  that 
the  Junta  has  brought  military  stability. 
Both  the  Pentagon  and  other  senior  U.S. 
officials  claim  that  the  Greek  armed  forces 
and  terrain,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  and  NATO 
bases  In  Greece,  are  necesbary  to  maintain 
control  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to 
deter  direct  communist  aggression  from’  the 
North,  and  to  provide  a vital  link  with  Tur- 
key which  would  otherwise  not  be  a viable 
military  ally.  In  addition  they  cite  increased 
Soviet  naval  strength  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  strengthen  their  argument.  I agree  with 
their  assessment  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
strong  and  stable  Greece  as  far  as  NATO  ife 
concerned.  The  key  question  then  is:  have 
the  Colonels  indeed  provided  this  stability? 

The  Greek  armed  forces  today  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  were  prior  to  the  coup. 
They  are  mainly  an  internal  security  force 
in  which  the  Junta-controlled  elements 
watch  not  only  potential  civilian  opponents 
but  also  the  very  real  latent  opposition  in 
the  armed  forces  themselves.  To  this  effect 
the  continuing  purges  of  the  Greek  mili- 
tary establishment  i;wo  whole  years  after  the 
April  21,  1967  coup  are  a key  indicator. 

The  Junta  has  systematically  removed  from 
the  armed  forces  an  alarming  number  of  the 
officers  they  consider  unreliable.  These  hun- 
dreds of  officers  were  trained  at  enormous 
American  expense  in  the  U.S.,  other  NATO 
countries  and  Greece^  since  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine of  1947.  The  officers  purged  were  not 
and  could  not  possibly  be  communist,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  recruiting  process 
and  the  close  ties  between  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  and  the  U.S.  military  and  intelligence 
communities.  Indeed  many  of  these  officers 
fought  against  the  communists  in  the  Greek 
guerilla  war.  In  fact,  the  officers  purged  by 
the  Junta  were  generally  considered  by  Wash- 
ington, the  NATO  authorities  and  the  Joint 
U.S.  Military  Aid  Group  to  Greece  to  repre- 
sent the  elite  of  the  Greek  officer  corps.  Their 
only  sin  was  to  have  opposed  the  illegal 
seizure  of  power  by  a relatively  small  group 
of  officers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  “the 
hatchet  fell  with  particular  alacrity,"  ac- 
cording to  the  May  1969  issue  of  Le  Monde 
Diplomatique,  “on  ihose  officers  who,  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation  ...  chose  the 
path  of  resistance,  either  inside  Greece  or 
outside,  especially  those  who  served  in  the 
‘Sacred  Battalion’  wlilch  distinguished  itself 
in  all  Mediterranean  campaigns  alongside 
the  British  forces.  , . . For  any  man  who  was 
capable  of  choosing  to  fight  against  an  op- 
pression (the  Nazis)  is  perfectly  capable  of 
fighting  a new  opprecision.  . . .** 


The  usurpers,  the  officers  who  seized  power 
two  years  ago,  are  reliably  reported  to  num- 
ber no  more  than  300,  with  a good  percent- 
age of  them  having  intelligence  and  se- 
curity training  and  background.1 

The  purging  of  the  cream  of  the  Greek 
officer  corps  and  a preoccupation  with  the 
internal  security  duties  make  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  in 
time  of  full  mobilization  of  the  reserves  an 
agonizingly  open  question  mark  for  NATO 
planners.  Thus  the  Illegal  seizure  of  power 
by  the  Junta  and  its  subsequent  actions  have 
not  only  seriously  weakened  the  combat  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Greek  armed  forces;  they 
have  also  undermined  Greece’s  political  and 
moral  ability  to  fulfill  its  NATO  commit- 
ments. For  any  crisis  which  required  full  mo- 
bilization would  in  all  probability  lead  to  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  Junta.  This  really  ex- 
plains why  the  Junta  thought  it  wise  to  “de- 
fuse" the  Cyprus  crisis  in  November  1967.  The 
armed  forces  have  become  mostly  a police 
force  which,  under  the  new  constitution,  are 
also  charged  with  preserving  the  “existing 
Social  Order.”  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
the  U.S.,  NATO  bases  and  other  American 
listening  poets  and  propaganda  machinery 
operating  on  Greek  territory.  These  bases  are 
important.  Yet  in  view  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  exist  today  it  is  a real  question 
how  much  long-range  strategy  in  the  area 
can  be  built  around  them. 

The  Soviet  naval  build-up  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  outflanking  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  Soviet  Union’s 
rapid  strategic  deployment  along  North  Afri- 
ca’s coastline  and  the  Middle  East,  were  used 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  as  reasons 
for  supporting  the  Junta.  This  is  Indeed 
tragic,  since  the  Junta’s  actions  have  weak- 
ened the  military  capabilities  and  stability  of 
the  Greek  armed  forces  and  consequently 
NATO’s  strength  in  the  area. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  key  question  of 
political  stability  which  many  supporters 
of  the  1967  coup — including  the  Junta  it- 
self— cite  as  one  of  the  prime  benefits  of  the 
current  Greek  dictatorship.  Measuring  politi- 
cal stability  is  not  easy  when  there  is  mar- 
tial law  and  press  censorship,  when  no  op- 
position is  permitted,  and  when  violence, 
although  on  the  increase,  is  still  sporadic. 
The  Junta  alleges  that,  they  stepped  In  to 
save  the  country  from  the  danger  of  com- 
munism— yet  even  Greek  Conservative  lead- 
ers emphasize  the  fact  that  the  danger  of 
communism  was  nonexistent  in  Greece.  They 
overthrew  a conservative  government. 

Those  who  place  too  great  an  emphasis 
on  the  confused  political  situation  in  Greece 
as  a justification  for  the  Colonels’  coup  must 
remember  that  Greece  fought  a hard  and 
dirty  war  against  a foreign  dominated  and 
supported  communist  aggression  at  the  peak 
of  the  “Cold  War”  in  Europe.  The  victory, 
although  assisted  greatly  by  U.S.  material 
help  and  advice,  was  finally  wrested  with 
Greek,  and  only  Greek,  blood.  If  Greece  were 

JMr.  John  S.  Rountzounis,  an  American 
writer  and  journalist,  has  repeatedly  charged 
that  the  Junta’s  leader,  George  Papadopou- 
los,  was  “a  recruiter  of  Gestapo  informants” 
during  the  Nazi  occupation  (Washington 
Post,  November  8,  1968;  Baltimore  Sun,  No- 
vember 18,  1968) . More  recently  in  the  afore- 
mentioned May,  1969  issue  of  the  influen- 
tial and  well-informed  Le  Monde  DipZo- 
matique,  it  is  stated  that;  “The  president  of 
the  Government,  Papadopoulos,  during  the 
occupation  served  under  Major  Koukoulacos 
(rewarded  after  the  coup  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Greece’s  Agricultural  Bank),  com- 
mander of  a battalion  armed  and  equipped 
by  the  Germans — like  ail  the  other  so-called 
Security  Battalions  (Tagmata  Asphalias)  — 
which  conscientiously  played  its  role  as  a 
security  uni it  . . . against  the  “Communist" 
resistance  fighters!" 
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able  to  win  this  victory  under  a parliamen- 
tary government  with  basic  democratic  In- 
stitutions functioning  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  current  military  dictatorship  is  nec- 
essary to  correct  alleged  political  instability. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  there  was 
no  political  stability  parlor  to  the  Junta  and 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  at  least  an 
improvement.  This  argument  is  superficial. 

Its  evaluation  needs  a detailed  recording  of 
the  events  and  the  over-all  background  that 
preceded  the  coup. 

The  fact  is  that  political  stability  was 
damaged  in  the  1965-67  period  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Greek  Monarchy  and  its  mili- 
tary establishment  in  the  political  process, 
thus  perverting  the  institution  of  parliament 
and  the  mechanism  of  achieving  poliical  sta- 
bility which  had  worked  well  until  then. 
This  was  done  by  repeatedly  denying  the  use 
of  the  best  safety  valve  available  to  real 
democracies — free  elections. 

In  1963  and  early  1964,  the  eight  years 
of  conservative  (ERE)  rule  under  Prime  Min- 
ister C.  Caramanlis,  ended  at  the  polls  with 
the  largest  majority  in  modern  times  for  the 
Center  Union  Party  led  by  the  late  George 
Papandreou.  The  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
was  accomplished  in  the  middle  of  the  Cyprus 
crisis  involving  the  threat  of  a shooting  war 
with  Turkey,  following  years  of  impressive 
aggregate  growth  and  financial  stability.  It 
was,  to  be  sure,  a growth  in  which  many 
did  not  share;  few  reforms  in  education  had 
been  accomplished  and  not  enough  employ- 
ment opportunities  had  been  opened  up,  as 
indicated  by  the  thousands  who  had  to  seek 
work  abroad. 

As  Richard  Westebbe  of  the  World  Bank, 
formerly  senior  foreign  economic  adviser  to 
the  Greek  government,  said  in  1963  in  a pene- 
trating report,  “Greece’s  long-run  structural 
problems  concern  deficiencies  in  the  struc- 
ture of  production,  in  public  administration, 
in  education,  in  financial  institutions,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  income.” 

The  victors  (the  Center  Union)  promised 
a better  distribution  of  income,  a more  rapid 
modernization  of  Greece  to  enable  it  to  enter 
the  Common  Market,  and  a reform  of 
Greece’s  institutions  which,  among  other 
things,  implied  the  paying  of  fair  taxes  by 
certain  privileged  classes  and  a reduced  role 
of  the  Crown  in  controlling  the  Armed  Po-rces 
and  the  political  processes.  In  short,  a return 
to  the  intent  of  the  constitution  which  would 
have  the  King  “reign,  not  rule.”  In  foreign 
policy,  Greece  was  to  become  a fully  equal 
member  of  the  NATO  Alliance,  with  a real 
voice  in  determining  its  own  destiny.  In  pur- 
suing these  goals  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Papandreou  Government  committed  a 
number  of  mistakes  and  lost  many  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Center  Union  Party  was  soon  faced 
with  the  violent  and  growing  opposition  of 
the  Crown,  the  Armed  Forces  leadership, 
and  the  economic  oligarchy — an  opposition 
Which  was  enjoying  the  support  of  a large 
part  of  the  official  American  establishment 
in  Athens.  The  story  can  be  picked  up  with 
the  elections  of  1961  in  which  the  Army, 

' through  the  so-called  “Pericles  Plan,”  un- 
necessarily rigged  the  result  to  ensure  an 
ERE  (National  Radical  Union)  victory,  when 
the  real  unadulterated  result  undoubtedly 
would  have  given  Oaramanlis  a narrower  vic- 
tory or,  at  the  very  worst,  would  have  forced 
him  into  a coalition  with  the  Center.  The 
election-rigging  gave  the  liberal  forces  their 
cause  and  they  exploited  it  until  their  ulti- 
mate victory  at  the  next  elections.  When  it 
was  decided  to  bring  down  the  Papandreou 
Government,  a “treason  plot”  called  “Aspida” 
was  concocted  and  ascribed  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s son.  The  charge  has  never  been  proven 
and  even  the  Junta,  four  years  later,  has  been 
unable  to  produce  any  evidence. 

The  Papandreou  Government  retaliated  by 
resurrecting  the  Pericles  charges  and  con- 
ducting a formal  investigation.  The  Generals 


panicked  and  persuaded  the  King  of  an 
imminent  plot  to  seize  power  by  unnamed 
leftist  groups  tolerated  or  led  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Papandreou.  The  result  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  elected  government  and  a series 
of  almost  comic-opera  attempts  to  make 
parliamentary  rump -governments  from  mid- 
1965  through  Christmas  1966.  The  agreement 
of  the  Conservative  and  Center  Union  Parties 
to  hold  elections  in  1967  in  order  to  restore 
real  parliamentary  government,  and  thus 
political  stability,  led  directly  to  the  Colonels’ 
coup,  only  a few  weeks  before  the  elections 
were  to  be  held  under  the  conservative  gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  P.  Canellopoulos — who,  by 
the  way,  has  spent  a good  part  of  the  last 
two  years  under  strict  house  arrest. 

The  Athens  Colonels  have  since  persecuted 
the  leaders  of  all  of  Greece’s  major  political 
groupings,  i.e.,  the  conservatives,  the  royal- 
ists, the  Center  Union — among  whom  were 
several  of  America’s  best  friends — as  well  as 
the  left  and  the  extreme  left.  They  have  re- 
sorted to  systematic  torture  of  opponents,  as 
was  shown  at  the  recent  Strasbourg  hearings 
of  the  European  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  as  has  been  publicly  condemned  by  lead- 
ers of  the  British,  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Dutch  and  Italian  governments, 
among  others.^ 

On  March  27,  1969,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  in  his  first  major  presentation 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
said  he  shared  the  “concern”  of  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  (D-RX),  “not  only  for  the 
torture  phase”  of  Greece’s  new  military 
regime,  “but  for  other  civil  liberty”  infringe- 
ments. The  Nixon  Administration  has  made 
an  encouraging  start  on  the  explosive  issue 
of  Greece’s  military  dictatorship,  through 
this  statement  of  Secretary  Rogers,  who  went 
well  beyond  anv  comments  of  his  nredecessor. 

Senator  Pell,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on 
October  3,  1968,  and  January  31,  1969,  said: 
“Over  the  past  months  I have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  one  of  the  more 
heinous  characteristics  of  the  Greek  dictator- 
ship. I refer  to  the  brutal  behavior  of  this 
regime  in  the  treatment  of  its  own  citizens.” 

. . . “I  said  in  a speech  to  this  body  in  May 
1967  that  I deplored  the  illegal  military 
seizure  and  that  I deplored,  moreover,  the 
lack  of  any  kind  of  strong  public  reaction  or 
expression  of  disapprval  from  the  United 
States.”  . . . “It  seems  to  me  that  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  can  only  be  that  the 
revitalization  of  democracy  in  Greece  is  as 
much  in  our  own  interest  as  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Greece.  We  should, 
therefore,  do  everything  we  can  to  encour- 
age its  prompt  evolution.” 

Many  senior  U.S.  government  officials,  at 
the  time  of  the  Colonels’  coup,  argued  that 
there  was  little  the  U.S.  could  have  done  be- 
cause the  coup  took  the  U.S.  by  surprise  and 
once  it  was  successfully  carried  out  the  U.S. 
was  faced  with  a fait  accompli.  This  is  un- 
true as  the  threat  of  dictatorship  in  Greece 
was  spotted  early  and  this  threat  greatly 
disturbed  politically  prominent  Americans 
well  before  the  actual  coup  took  place: 

As  early  as  September  4,  1962,  and  again 
on  October  13,  1963,  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  (R-Ariz.)  in  published  Interviews  with 
this  writer  stated:  “I  am  particularly  con- 
cernd  about  the  political  developments  in 
that  country  (Greece)  and  I do  believe  that 
careful  investigation  should  be  carried  out 
on  those  accusations  against  our  U.S.  Em- 
bassy role  in  Athens  in  the  last  Greek  elec- 
tions.” And  in  1963  he  said:  “I  am  against  the 
establishment  of  a dictator  any  place.  That 
is  why  I strongly  attacked  the  suggstion 
made  that  the  establishment  of  a dictator- 
ship in  Greece  would  be  an  effective  solution 
to  Greece’s  problems.  Oh,  Lord,  No.  Greece  is 


the  most  sophisticated,  civilized  country  In 
the  world.  Our  democratic  way  of  government 
came  from  Grece.  It  would  be  tragic  If 
Greece,  where  democracy  itself  was  first 
founded,  were  to  go  back  to  a dictatorship. 

I can’t  even  imagine  the  Greeks  thinking 
about  it.” 

And  in  the  summer  of  1966  a galaxy  of 
highly  placed  and  influential  U.S.  personali- 
ties, covering  the  spectrum  of  American  po- 
litical life,  condemned  publicly,  very  strongly 
and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  possibility 
of  a military  dictatorship  of  any  kind  in 
Greece,  under  whatever  pretext.  They  also 
urged  the  Johnson  Administration  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  such  a catas- 
trophic development  for  American  interests 
will  not  occur.  , 

Their  names  are:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  J.  McCormack, 
Senators  V.  Hartke,  S.  Thurmond,  E.  Mc- 
Carthy, J.  Javlts,  W.  Morse  and  E.  Kennedy; 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary,  Armed 
Services  and  Agriculture  Committees,  Con- 
gressmen E.  Cellar,  M.  Rivers  and  H.  Cooley; 
the  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Ad- 
miral A.  Burke  and  the  former  Supreme 
NATO  Commander  in  Europe,  General  L. 
Norstad;  and  the  then  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, E.  Brown. 

They  spelled  out  their  views  to  me  in  ques- 
tion-answer format,  taped,  typed  and  in  of- 
ficially signed  press  interviews,  which  re- 
ceived wide  coverage  both  in  Europe  and 
America.3  In  short,  there  were  numerous, 
early  and  authoritative  warnings  given  to 
Washington,  but  to  no  avail.4 

Since  1947,  America  has  played  a decisive 
role  in  Greece,  and,  beginning  in  1959  with 
Ambassador  EIHs  Briggs— now  a strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  Athens  Colonels — America  has 
pursed  disastrous,  contradictory  and  vacil- 
lating policies— policies  largely  influenced  by 
inter-service  and  personality  rivalries.  Should 
these  policies  be  continued  the  communists 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  organize  and 
lead  a liberation  movement  in  Greece,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  late  1940’s,  with  wide 
support  and  backing  from  non-communist 
elements  in  both  Greece  and  Western  Europe. 
Such  a movement,  even  if  led  by  communists, 
would  ironically  be  formed  under  the  ban- 
ner of  returning  democracy  to  Greece.  Thus, 
the  tragic  makings  of  a new  Vietnam  in 
Greece  are  all  present. 


* See  article  in  Look  Magazine,  May  27, 
1969,  page  19:  “Greece:  Government  by  Tor- 
ture,” written  by  Look  Senior  Editor  Chris- 
topher S.  Wren. 


3 In  Greece,  these  interviews  were  pub- 
lished by  the  newspapers  Ethnos  and  Athens 
Daily  Post  during  the  month  of  August  1966. 

4 Eliot  Janeway,  the  well-known  syndicated 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  reported 
from  Athens  on  September  28,  1966: 

“Warning  from  Greece . The  first  cold-war 
crisis  erupted  in  Greece.  A stop-over  in 
Athens,  en  route  from  Switzerland  to  Britain, 
uncovered  genuine  concern  that  the  smold- 
ering constitutional  crisis  there  may  turn 
Greece  into  our  next  hot  spot.  The  source  of 
the  exposure  is  not  just  Greece’s  vulnerabil- 
ity to  a one-two-three  punch  in  the  form 
of  a German  slump,  a dollar  drought  and  a 
British  devaluation.  It  is  that  Russia  may 
decide  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  her  to  re- 
assert her  primacy  in  the  Communist  world 
by  taking  advantage  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  to  follow  through  on  de  Gaulle’s 
withdrawal  from  NATO  to  open  a second 
front  in  Europe.  If  so,  Greece  is  her  ripe  and 
ready  target.  We  urge  a close  and  literal 
reading  of  Gromyko’s  warning  that  Europe 
may  be  closer  to  trouble  than  in  many  a 
year.” 

And  again  on  October  11,  1966: 

“The  big  question  now  is  whether  Russia 
will  now  take  advantage  of  our  involvement 
in  Asia,  and  our  distraction  from  Europe,  to 
explode  a bombshell  against  us  on  a second 
front.  The  mere  suggestion  is  a blood-chiller. 
Nevertheless,  we  fear  that  this  is  now  a clear 
and  present  danger,  and  that  It  will  be  the 
better  part  of  prudence  to  prepare  for  the 
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It  is  very  important  for  Americana  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  widespread  belief  in 
non-communist  Europe  that  Washington  was 
involved,  either  by  comnjpsion  or  omission, 
in  the  April  21,  1967  couo  and.  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  Athens  jSolonels  in  power. 
While  the  substance  of  Ike  more  extreme 
forms  of  these  theories  hAs  not  been  proven 
yet,  the  U.S.  should  realize  that  thjese  be- 
liefs have  done  much  morf  than  the  criticism 
of  the  Vietnam  War  or  tint  ,dc  Gaulle  policies 
to  undermine  basic  U.S.  positions  and  inter- 
ests in  this  vital  area.  Tips  point,  m many 
ways  the  most  telling,  is  supported  by  such 
a personality  as  Mrs.  Helen  Via.:  ho  u- 
Loundras,  well-known  publisher  of  the  most 
influential  conservative  Sreek  newspapers, 
who  was  forced  into  exile  in  London;  when, 
after  the  Junta  seized  power,  she  bravely  re- 
fused to  publish  under  censorship.  (Hei  hus- 
band— wartime  hero  conservative  Navy  Cap- 
tain Costas  Loundras — was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months  imprisonment  after  -jhe  was 
kept  by  the  Junta  in  solitary  confinement  for 
fifty  days.)  Mrs.  Vlachou-Loundras  ^ipoke 
about  the  Greek  regime  in  London  on  6c  tober 
17,  1968: 

"So  the  moment  of  truth  is  approaching, 
and  the  first  brand  new  European  diptatOr- 
Shi£Since  the  war  is  ab°Ut  to  emerge,  born 
of  The  Pentagon  by  the  CIA,  reared  by  NATO, 
surrounded  by  doting  businessmen.  It  fs  no 
use  criticizing  the  Americans,  divided  as 
they  are  between  those  who  would  like  to 
chase  the  junta  but  can  not  do  it,  and  hose 
who  can  and  will  not.”  In  this  connection, 
it  is  very  significant  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration in  December  .1967  let  down,  in 
a shameful,  unbelievable^ and  humiliating 
way,  even  the  ultra-conservative  Greek  mon- 
archy which,  since  the  Truman  doctrine  .of 
1947,  has  been  a basic  elejnent  of  u.£.  for- 
eign policy  towards  Greece,  This  happened 
when  King  Constantine  anally  decided  to 
overthrow  the  Junta  in  his  armed  bu*;  lu- 
xated attempt. 

That  is  why  I strongly  believe  tba*;  an 
over -all  and  thorough  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  U.S.  role  vis-fc-yis  Greece  v ould 


scary  possibility  of  a new  Itussian-Ame:  lean 
confrontation  this  side  of  Asia.  . 

I Watch  Greece.  Whereas  Berlin  and  Iran  are 
potential  danger-points  at  ..Which  a prbvoca- 
mve  Russian  initiative  would  be  needed  to 
force  a confrontation,  the  ffiird  of  the  t hree 
possible  storm  centers  is  one  that  no  Rpcsian 
initiative  could  keep  quiescent.  TftH  is 
Greece.  It  is  our  best  Judgment  that  Greece 
ik  well  on  her  way  into  a constitutional  crisis 
which  will  precipitate  a domestic  confronta- 
tion, with  inevitable  and  obvious  impilca- 
•ttons,  between  Right  and  Left.  If  this  does 
develop,  the  question  then;  will  be  whether 
Russia  could  avoid  being  drawn  into  it  even 
if  she  felt  it  to  her  interest  to  remain  aloof 
Not  least  among  our  reasons  for  assuming 
that  she  will  find  herself  drawn  into  any 
internal  Greek  confrontation  on  the  side  of 
the  Left  is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  is  certain 
tp  be  involved  on  the  side  of  the  Right. 

J We  do  not  now  mean  to  be  taken  as  flatly 
predicting  an  imminent  U.S.  confrontation 
with  Russia  against  the  background  Of  re- 
current guerrilla  war  in  Greece.  But  We  are 
ahxious  to  focus  attention  on  the  danger, 

Iiyhich  is  real.  We  do  expect  a Greek  con$titu- 
al  crisis  to  erupt.  We  no  take  literally 
King’s  threat  to  suspend  the  con^tltu- 
We  do  not  regard  Greece  as  an  isolated 
can  trouble  spot.  We  do  not  know,  nor 
«re  know  of  anyone  who  trusts  himself 
mow,  whether  Russia  could  stay  out  of 
i a free-for-all  if  it  once  got  started; 
e suggest  that  the  above  be  taken  as  the 
ling  it  is  meant  to  be:  of  exposure  to 
f in  Europe  just  when  the  next  stejp-up 
he  Vietnam  escalation  & distracting  us 
i further  from  Europe  and,  therefore, 
mg  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  plan  our 
felons  to  possible  shock  in  Europe.” 


not  only  be  completely  justified  but  also  ur- 
gently advisable  if  the  blunders  of  the  posit 
are  not  to  be  repeated  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration and  a new  "Vietnam”  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  European  reaction  to  the  Greek  coup 
oan  be  gleaned  in  the  following  statements: 
West  German  Socialist  Deputy,  Klaus 
Schultz,  said  recently,  "It  was  36  years  ago 
that  Hitler  took  power  in  my  country.  And 
he  did  it  under  conditions  far  more  demo- 
cratic than  those  imposed  by  the  Greek 
colonels.”  British  laborite  Bob  Edwards,  dur- 
ing the  debate  whether  to  expel  Greece  from 
the  Council  of  Europe  for  violating  the  18- 
nation  organization’s  statutes  on  human 
rights,  said:  "I  am  amazed  at  some  of  these 

speeches.  We  heard  them  between  the  wars 

Franco  was  going  to  hold  elections.  Hitler 
was  no  dictator  and  Mussolini  made  the 
trains  run  on  time.  * 

In  a futile  attempt  to  improve  their  inter- 
national image,  to  buy  desperately  needed 
time  and  to  overcome  the  stubborn  refusal  of 
Greeks  of  prestige  and  ability  to  work  for 
the  regime,  the  Junta  announced  a refer- 
endum on  a new  constitution  in  September 
1968.  This  document,  which  received  the  pri- 
vate blessing  of  seme  American  officials,  in 
fact  makes  the  Armed  Forces  the  sole  final 
source  of  power,  tlLe  guardian  of  the  status 
quo  and  the  dispenser  of  civil  liberties  in 
Greece.  Thus  the  constitution  in  effect  gives 
the  wolves  the  responsibility  f or  guarding  the 
lamb  by  giving  the  Athens  Junta  full  power 
to  “protect”  the  liberties  they  had  already 
seized  from  the  Greek  people. 

The  subsequent  referendum  on  the 
Colonels’  constitution,  carried  out  under  con- 
ditions of  martial  Jaw,  resulted  in  a Soviet- 
style  vote  of  92.2  % . The  really  free  senti- 
ments of  the  Greeks  became  manifest  a few 
weeks  later  when  over  300,000  people  in 
Athens  spontaneously  demonstrated  against 
the  regime  and  for  democracy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  for  George  Papandreou, 
the  last  elected  Prime  Minister.  On  March 
29,  1969,  the  influential  London  Economist 
wrote:  "Mr.  Papadopoulos  (the  head  of  the 
Junta)  has  clearly  reconsidered  his  views 
about  a regrouping  of  political  forces,  which 
would  eventually  produce  a satisfactory 
alternative  to  the  present  regime.  He  now 
argues  that  the  constitution  cannot  be 
brought  fully  into  force,  and  normal  parlia- 
me£*ary  democracy  allowed  to  function, 
until  the  Greeks  have  acquired  the  necessary 
political  maturity.”  J 

“The  slowness  with  which  the  authorities 
are  completing  some  of  the  legal  formalities 
needed  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution operative,  suggests  that  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoulos is  trying  to  keep  all  his  options 
open.  About  a quarter  of  the  constitution  is 
still  not  even  theoretically  in  force,  includ- 
es the  provision  fer  the  creation  of  a con- 
stitutional tribunal  which  the  regime  con- 
siders essential  for  the  proper  functioning 
°f  - democracy.  Nor  has  the  prime  minister 
yet  fulfilled  his  pledge  to  introduce  a law  to 
allow  the  regime  to  ease  or  tighten  martial 
law  as  it  thinks  fit,  so  that  the  Greeks  can 
show  how  well  they  can  behave  under  condi- 
tions of  relative,  or  disciplined,  freedom.  All 
this  deliberate  slow  motion  is  justified  by 
the  argument  that  ihe  Greeks  need  time  to 
acquire  enough  political  maturity  to  decide 
who  should  govern  them— although  last  Sep- 
tember they  were  apparently  sufficiently  ma- 
ture to  decide  in  a plebiscite  how  they  should 
be  governed.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  NATO  Ministerial  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  last  April,  the  Junta 
feeling  the  weakness  of  its  position— both 
domestically  and  internationally— announced 
a series  of  supposed  "liberalization”  meas- 
ures, under  the  new  constitution.  These 
measure^  however,  would  be  applied  only 
after  appropriate  legislation  is  drafted  and 
promulgated.  According  to  Mr.  Papadopoulos, 
this  will  take  at  least;  six  months.  But  he  did 


not  explain  how  these  two  constitutional 
freedoms  of  assembly  and  of  association  could 
be  reinstated  under  martial  law,  even  if  the 
legislation  required  to  make  them  operative 
were  to  be  enacted.  Thus,  the  aim  of  his 
move  is  quite  transparent:  a typical  gesture 
on  his  part  to  forestall  several  NATO  coun- 
tries’ pressure  for  an  early  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Greece. 

Last  June’s  outrageous  dismissal  by  the 
Junta  of  Michael  Stasinopoulos  as  head  of 
Greece’s  highest  court,  after  he  defiantly  re- 
fused to  resign,  in  direct  violation  of  their 
own  “constitution,”  is  perhaps  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  the  Athens  dicta- 
torship attaches  to  this  much  publicized  and 
used  document  of  their  own  making.5  This 
was  followed  by  the  mass  resignations  of  the 
senior  judges  of  the  Council  of  State  to  pro- 
test this  dismissal  of  their  Chief  Justice  and 
the  interference  by  the  military  regime  with 
the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  was 
followed  by  the  predawn  arrests  and  banish- 
ment of  one  leading  judge  and  the  promi- 
nent lawyers  who  had  successfully  defended 
21  leading  Judges  purged  In  1968. 

Finally,  let  us  turn  to  the  alleged  economic 
stability  which  the  Junta  pledged  to  bring 
to  Greece.  I believe  that  as  a result  of  the 
coup,  Greece  is  far  more  likely  to  be  faced 
with  a eerious  economic  crisis,  instead  of 
stable,  growth. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Greek  economy 
which  averaged  close  to  8%  a year  in  the 
period  1960-66  was  reduced  to  about  half 
this  figure  in  1967,  when  good  crops  and  an 
illusory  increase  in  services  offset  a sharp 
fall  in  industrial  investment  leading  to  stag- 
nation in  manufacturing  output.  In  1968 
manufacturing  recovered  somewhat  but  low 
crops  held  the  growth  rate  to  about  4%.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  building  boom  had  already 
leveled  off  by  April  1967.  However,  the  col- 
lapse of  confidence  following  the  coup  led 
to  a sharp  fall  in  business  investment  and 
consumer  purchasing.  Imports  into  Greece 
stopped  rising,  and  people  hoarded  money. 
The  reaction  of  the  Government  was  to  stim- 
ulate demand  and  buy  popularity.  A massive 
give-away  took  place  when  all  farm  debts 
amounting  to  some  $280  nmiion  to  the  U.S  - 
financed  Agricultural  Bank  were  written  off. 
This  not  only  penalized  farmers  who  had 
paid  their  debts  but  probably  convinced  all 
farmers,  who  constitute  some  45%  of  the 
total  population,  that  there  is  no  point  in 
paying  future  loans.  What  is  perhaps  worse 
Is  that  the  immense  resources  distributed 
in  this  way  have  not  been  directed  towards 
raising  farm  productivity  and  bringing  about 
the  long  needed  structural  reform  of  Greek 
agriculture. 

Bank  credit  and  Government  spending 
programs  were  greatly  expanded.  The  money 
supply  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  20  % 
in  1967,  and  although  the  growth  in  money 
has  decelerated  since,  it  has  not  been 
matched  by  comparable  increases  in  output. 
The  recovery  of  consumer  demand  in  1968 
has  already  led  to  a renewed  import  growth 
and  some  pressure  on  prices.  Exports  barely 
rose  in  1968  and  tourist  earnings  declined 
for  the  second  year  in  a row,  since  the  Junta 
took  over.  Another  mainstay,  emigrants’  re- 
mittances, are  stagnant.  The  result  is  a 
worsening  balance  of  payments  position 
This  has  been  partly  shielded  by  drawings 
on  the  secret  gold  sovereign  reserve  and 

5 On  this  Issue  an  editorial  of  The  New 
York  Times  of  July  4,  1969,  under  the  head- 
ing " ‘Justice’  hi  Greece.  . . had  this  to  say: 

It  was  predictable  that  Greece’s  ruling  col- 
onels would  lash  out,  sooner  or  later,  at  any 
branch  of  the  country’s  Judiciary  that  re- 
fused to  come  to  heel.  The  abrupt  and 
clumsy  attempt  to  purge  the  nation’s  high- 
est administrative  tribunal  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  junta’s  own  Constitution  of  1968 
has,  however,  shocked  even  stout  backers  of 
Colonel  Papadopoulos, , 
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nartly  by  a number  of  short-term  loans  con-  a 
eluded  with  U.S.  and  European  banks  which  v 
are  reliably  reported  to  be  secured  by  the  i 
nation's  gold  and  hard  currency  reserves.  £ 
In  the  past,  Greece’s  basic  current  trade  I 
imbalances  were  offset  by  rapidly  growing  jj 
tourist,  emigrants’  and  shipping  remit-  i 
tances.  These  were  increasingly  augmented  « 
bv  capital  inflow,  mainly  on  private  account  r 
from  abroad.  The  prospect  of  maintaining  i 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium  at  the  l 
present  exchange  rate,  and  with  free  im~ 
ports,  lay  in  a hoped  for  rapid  rise  in  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  productivity.  Unfor- 
tunately,  with  low  growth  rates  and  a sharp 
fall  in  private  investments  the  outlook  is  for 
controls  and/or  devaluation,  including  re- 
scheduling  of  all  recently  contracted  short-  ] 
term  foreign  debt.  . „ , 

Further  the  mammoth  spending  programs 
have  created  a large  Inflationary  potential 
which  could  lead  to  crisis  conditions  in  a 
short  time. 

A confidential  12-page  report  prepared  in 
March  1968  on  Greece’s  Economic  and  fi- 
nancial Developments  by  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York  states 
that : 

“The  regime  has,  however,  displayed  an 
Increasing  number  of  signs  that  it  intends 
pursuing  a 1930-style  authoritarian  course. 
On  the  one  hand,  It  has  been  intensely  na- 
tionalistic, having  called  repeatedly  for  a 
regeneration  of  Greek  life.  On  the  other,  it 
has  taken  a number  of  steps  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  lowest  socio-economic  groups: 
freezing  prices;  raising  some  incomes!  and 
providing  working  girls  with  dowries.  All  this 
has  taken  place  against  a background  o 
increasingly  restrictive  measures.  Neverthe- 
less, the  combination  has  thus  far  been  suc- 
cessful. Some  of  the  reforms  introduced  by 
the  PapadLopoulos  government— especially 
those  relating  to  the  bureaucracy-nhaye  been 
to  an  extent  necessary  and  desirable,  me 
constitution,  Which  the  government  was 
supposed  to  introduce  in  response  to  pres- 
sures from  Western  Europe,  has  yet  to  be 
made  public.  However,  any  constitution 
which  the  drafters  might  develop  would  be 
meaningless  because  the  regime  does  not  in- 
tend that  there  be  any  return  to  democracy. 

“Since  the  coup,  Greek  economic  activity 
has  slowed  down;  GNP  growth  rate  is  of- 
ficially estimated  to  have  been  5%  m 1967 
and  privately  put  nearer  to  3 %— compared 
with  7.4%  in  1966.  Much  of  this  has  been  due 
to  a slowdown  in  investment,  especially  of 
the  private  sector.  Hovyever,  In  1967  the  trend 
toward  more  rapid  growth  of  industrial  than 
agricultural  production  was  reversed—  ag- 
ricultural production  grew  faster  than  in- 
dustrial, largely  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  latter  in  1966.  Prices  have  been  stable  due 
to  a price  freeze.  Wages,  on  the  other  hfmd, 
have  been  allowed  to  rise  rather  rapidly.  The 
over- all  government  budget  deficit  for  1968 
will  again  be  large — mostly  duetto  the  rising 
government  investment  budget. 

At  the  end  of  March  1969,  In  a series  of 
speeches  to  merchants,  industrialists  and 
others,  Mr.  Papadopoulos  tried  to  undo  the 
damage  caused  to  the  economy  by  the  crip- 
> pling  uncertainly  over  the  regime’s  Inten- 
tions. He  was  not  particularly  successful.  He 
Insisted  that  the  regime  had  achieved  the 
political  stability  needed  to  expand  economic 
activity.  But  his  claim  that  it  was  not  a 
dictatorship,  but  only  a “parenthesis  . . that 
was  necessary  to  put  things  straight,”  was 
contradicted  by  his  further  assertion  that 
“whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  revolution 
is  a reality  and  you  cannot  get  rid  of  us.” 

The  Government  made  numerous  appeals 
to  attract  foreign  capital.  Its  most  publicized 
achievement  for  political,  propaganda  and 
lobbying  reasons,  was  the  signing  of  a lucra- 
tive contract  with  Litton  Industries  (a  few 
weeks  after  coming  to  power)  which  guar- 


antees the  latter  a handsome  annual  fee  as  1< 
well  as  a commission  on  all  investments  it  t 
induces  to  come  to  Crete  and  the  Western  p 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  c 
Litton  withdrew  its  proposals  prior  to  the  a 
coup,  due  to  overwhelming  parliamentary  op-  c 
position.  To  date  Litton  has  produced  some  r 
studies  and  very  small  investments  coming  i 
mainly  from  the  Litton  group  companies.  It  \ 
would  seem  that  even  their  corporate  name  f 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
doubts  of  those  who  might  have  put  their  \ 
money  in  Greece.  That  is  why,  according  to  i 
reliable  information,  both  the  Junta  and  1 
Litton,  at  this  very  moment,  are  mutually  < 
dissatisfied  with  each  other’s  performance,  i 
and  the  contract  is  presently  being  renego-  i 
tiated.  In  addition,  Litton  was  unhappy  when  1 
last  year  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  dis- 
closed that  it  had  launched  an  Inquiry  to  i 
determine  whether  Litton  has  engaged  in  ] 
activities  which  require  it  to  register  as  a 
foreign  agent.  ^ ; 

Although  most  foreign  investors  found  : 
pre-Junta  Greece  a favorable  spot  for  pri- 
vate enterprise,  a difficulty  did  arise  In  the 
case  of  the  Esso-Fappas  refining,  petro- 
chemical and  steel  complex.  This  contract 
was  strongly  criticized  by  the  Center  Union 
before  it  came  to  power  and  was  renego- 
tiated to  Greece’s  advantage  while  they  were 
in  power.  Oddly  enough,  Pappas  has  since 
then,  managed  to  avoid,  with  Junta  approval, 
most  of  the  less  profitable  Investments  he 
was  supposed  to  undertake  and  he  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  Influential  and 
vocal  backers  of  the  Junta  in  the  U.S. 

Finally,  much  has  been  made  of  an  agree- 
ment of  the  Junta  with  Onassis  last  Novem- 
ber to  estabUsh  a new  refinery,  aluminum 
plant  and  tourist  Investments  totaling  some 
$400  million  over  fifteen  years.  Specific  fea- 
tures, according  to  reports  from  Athens,  in- 
clude his  right  to  supply  crude  oil,  in  this 
case  Russian,  shipped  in  his  own  tankers,  as 
well  as  guaranteed  employment  for  part  of 
his  tanker  fleet.  Further,  the  prospect  of  an- 
other aluminum  plant  is  far  from  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  There  is  no  cheap  power  left 
in  Greece.  Onassis  proposed  to  produce  high- 
cost  power  with  his  oil  in  his  own  thermal 
plants.  He  would  charge  himself  an  artifi- 
cally  low  power  rate  in  order  to  produce 
aluminum  and  would  force  all  other  Greek 
consumers  of  power  to  pay  a much  higher 
rate  for  the  excess  power  he  would  produce. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Onassis  effort  to 
build  the  alumina-aluminum  plant  in  part- 
nership with  the  U.S.  Reynolds  Metals  Com- 
pany has  fallen  through  and  on  March  17, 
1969,  the  latter  announced  that  it  has  ended 
talks  with  Onassis, 

Alfred  Friendly  writes  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  5,  1969,  from  Athens: 

“The  battle  of  the  Greek  tycoons,  the 
former  brothers-in-law,  Aristotle  Onassis  and 
» Stavros  Niarchos,  over  which  one  will  operate 
1 the  proposed  new  $400  to  $500  million  in- 
: vestment  program  for  a new  oil  refinery, 
aluminum  plants  and  several  tourist  projects 
’ raised  for  the  first  time  the  suspicion  of  cor- 
L ruption  with  the  Junta. 

i “The  government’s  off-again,  on-again, 

■ handling  of  the  intricate  affair  may  have  been 
merely  clumsy  or  shabby,  testifying  only  to 
j its  administrative  incompetence.  But  on  its 
3 face,  the  Niarchos  proposal,  which  was  ulti- 
3 mately  rejected,  seemed  so  much  more  advan- 
% tageous  to  the  country  than  that  of  Onassis 
t as  to  suggest  bad  faith  by  the  regime, 
s “One  would  have  supposed  that,  once  the 
t suspicion  arose,  the  government  would  have 
a taken  elaborate  pains  to  demonstrate  clean 
hands.  After  all,  one  of  the  Junta’s  most 
s loudly  proclaimed  justifications  for  its  coup 
d two  years  ago  was  the  promise  that  it  would 
d end  the  notorious  corruption  of  previous  gov- 
ernments.  If  it  is  subject  to  the  same  failing, 
sv  It  loses  a principal  excuse  for  its  existence. 

“Suspected  of  sticky  fingers,  the  regime's 


logical  response  would  have  been  to  lay  out 
the  proposals  In  detail,  argue  them  aiK*  ®UP" 
ply  a complete  explanation  for  its  final 
choice.  Instead,  after  a few  weeks  of  pulling 
and  hauling,  the  Junta  clamped  complete 
censorship  over  the  whole  matter.  Nothing 
more  may  be  printed  about  It  In  the  Greek 
press  The  consequence  was  obvious;  what 
was  o-nce  a smoldering  rumor  is  now  a wild- 
fire scandal.”  ,,  . . . 

It  would  appear  in  fact  that  the  scandal  of 
which  Mr.  Friendly  writes  reached  such  di- 
mensions that  even  the  Junta  could  not  stick 
to  its  agreement  with  Onassis.  As  a result, 
on  May  20,  1969,  the  Junta  canceled  Its  agree- 
ment with  Onassis  to  build  a large  new  oil 
refinery  in  Greece  and  decided  to  invite  in- 
ternational bids  for  the  rights. 

In  summary,  instead  of  bringing  about 
stable  economic  growth  the  Junta  has 
presided  over  a tragic  misuse  and  waste  of 
national  resources,  In  an  attempt  to  buy 
acceptance  and  some  semblance  of  legi  - 
imacy.  The  resulting  “gold  rush’  to  ex- 
tract favorable  concessions  from  the  Athens 
Colonels  in  return  for  supporting  their 
dictatorship  has  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of 
important  Greek  economic  resources  and  in- 
terests which  no  parliamentary  government 
could  have  undertaken  and  remain  in  office. 

The  political  anomaly  of  a new  post-war 
dictatorship  in  present  day  non-communist 
Europe  has  led  to  a suspension  of  some  $55 
million  of  European  Investment  Bank  loans 
to  Greece  under  the  Treaty  of  Association 
with  the  Common  Market.  The  long-run  fu- 
ture of  Greece’s  association  with  the  Com- 
mon Market,  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  in  fact 
in  doubt.  As  Greece’s  chief  Common  Market 
negotiator  John  Pezmatzoglu,  then  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Central  Bank,  said  in  a 1966 
Bank  of  Greece  message,  the  economic  union 
of  Greece  with  the  EEC  was  based  on  the 
mutually  agreed,  basic  objective  of  an  ulti- 
mate political  union  of  Greece  with  its  Eu- 
ropean partners. 

Since  then  the  Governor  of  the  Central 
Bank,  Professor  X.  Zolotas,  an  international- 
ly respected  central  banker,  and  the  equally 
prominent  Professor  J.  Pezmatzoglu  have  re- 
signed in  protest  over  the  Junta  and  its 
policies.  In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  Greece’s 
trained  professionals  have  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Government,  a phenomenon 
which  has  seriously  hindered  efforts  at  ra- 
tional economic  policy  formulation  and  im- 
plementation. Last  year,  during  a Congres- 
sional investigation  conducted  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance,  on 
the  proposed  first  World  Bank  loan  to  Greece, 
its  influential  Chairman,  Congressman  Henry 
S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  criticized  strongly 
the  World  Bailk  and  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration for  the  proposed  loan.  He  even  criti- 
cized some  of  the  new  so-called  “non- 
corrupt” leadership  of  Greece’s  economy 
when  he  identified  the  new  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  a Mr.  Constantine  A. 
Thanos,  as  having  plagiarized  his  doctoral 
dissertation  and  other  works  and  whose  pro- 
posed appointment  to  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Athens,  in  1963,  was  vetoed  be- 
cause of  these  affairs.  Reuss  also  questioned 
i whether  Greece,  governed  by  such  people 
3 and  under  these  conditions,  could  be  con- 
s sidered  creditworthy  for  international  public 
. lending. 

..  I believe  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  Nixon 
s Administration,  which  is  in  the  advantageous 
position  of  having  no  responsibility  for  the 
e events  and  policies  of  the  last  few  years,  to 
e conduct  a basic  and  urgent  review  of  U.S. 
a policy  towards  Greece  on  the  following 
tt  grounds: 

p A.  The  assumption  that  the  current  mili- 
d tary  regime  in  Athens  has  or  can  bring 
stability  Is  Incorrect. 

y B.  The  Junta  has  greatly  weakened  Greece’s 
military  capability  and  political  ability  to 
’s  fulfill  its  NATO  commitments. 
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C.  The  situation  in  Greece  is  potentially 
dangerous.  II  present  policies  are  a >ntinued, 
a new  Vietnam  could  result.® 

D.  the  widespread  belief  in  Europe  that 
the  U.S.  is  responsible  for  the  coup  and  for 
keeping  the  Colonels  in  power  is  seriously 
damaging  to  America’s  position  in  Europe. 

E.  The  existence  of  a military  dictatorship 
in  Greece  is  morally  and  politically  repug- 
nant especially  to  the  extent  that  It  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  supporting  this 
regime. 

In  considering  U.S.  policy  towards  Greece 
I would  like  here  to  make  several  points 
directed  primarily  to^American  conserva- 
tives. It  has  been  a tragedy  that  mat  y Amer- 
ican opinions  and  actions  concerning 
Greece  have  been  viewed  as  a political  issue 
between  conservatives  and  liberals.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  opposition  to  the  Gree.it  Junta 
by  many  prominent  American  liberals,  all 
too  many  American  conservatives  have  not 
realized  the  true  nature  and  intern;  of  the 
current  Greek  regime.  While  Greek  political 
liberals  have  suffered  as  a result  of  tne  coup, 
as  many  Greek  conservatives  with  well- 
known  anti-communists  credentials  have 
been  suppressed,  imprisoned,  and  driven  into 
exile  by  the  Junta.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
most  severe  critics  of  the  coup  and  :;he  cur- 
rent regime  could  be  described  as  eonserva- 
tives. 

In  the  light  of  the  Athens  Colon* -is*  past 
and  continued  repression  of  anti-communist 
Greek  conservatives  and  the  often-forgotten 
fact  that  the  Colonels  seized  power  from  a 
conservative  government,  I would  ai  k some 
American  conservatives  who  have  either 
largely  remained  neutral  or  have  supported 
the  current  Greek  regime  to  reconsider  their 
positions.  For  the  situation  in  Greece  can- 
not be  described  or  understood  alonp  Amer- 
ican political  lines.  In  this  case  both  Ameri- 
can liberals  and  conservatives,  perhaps  for 
different  but  compatible  reasons,  shb  aid  op- 
pose the  authoritarian  dictatorship  Imposed 
on  the  people  of  Greece  by  a small  group  of 
colonels  in  Athens. 

Thus,  in  reviewing  U.S.  policy  towards 
Greece  I would  suggest  that  the  following 
specific  changes  in  the  policies  inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  would  be  voth  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Greek  people: 

1.  A clear-cut  pubic  condemnation  of  the 
Greek  Junta  by  the  new  admlnistrati  on.  and 
real  efforts  of  dlsassociatlcn.  from  the  John- 
son Administration  policies,  attitudes  and 
methods  used  in  dealing  with  Greece . 

2.  Delay  the  appointment  or  appoint,  but 
do  not  dispatch,  to  Athens  a new  U.S.  Am- 
bassador and  make  clear  to  the  Junta  and  the 
NATO  Allies  the  real  reasons  for  Mich  a 
delay. 

3.  Terminate  immediately  and  coin  pletely 
all  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Athene  regime 
and  reverse  the  disastrous  decision  taken  on 
October  21,  1968,  during  the  last  days  of 
the  previous  Administration,  to  resume 
delivery  of  major  U.S.  military  equipment  to 
the  Athens  Colonels.  Such  a decision,  under 
those  circumstances,  gave  in  effect  official 
public  U.S.  government  approval  1o  the 
Athens  military  dictatorship. 


I 8 In  this  connection  three  very  Interesting 
j articles  from  Athens,  by  the  well-in icrmed 
I and  nationally  syndicated  columnists  Row- 
! land  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  were  pub- 
I lished  in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  19, 
I 1969  (“Greece  Facing  Grim  Alternatives: 

Salazar-Type  Rule  or  Hioody  Revolt*’),  of 
I June  23,  1969  (“U.S.  Action  Against  Greek 
Junta  Is  Prevented  by  Military  Needs”) 
and  of  June  26,  1969  (“Nature  of  Greek 
I Junta  Underscored  by  Arrest  of  Distinguished 
General”  this  article  details  the  ordeal  of 
! two  Greek  officers  with  anti-communist  cre- 
! dentials,  General  George  Ko umanako«  and 
| Admiral  Athanaslos  Spanides) . 


y With  the  U.S.  presidential  elections  only 
i,  two  weeks  away,  the  Congress  adjourned,  and 
three  weeks  after  a rigged  “referendum,” 
t conducted  by  the  Greek  Junta  under  martial 
r law,  the  Johnson  Administration  felt  that  it 
7 was  safe  and  advisable  to  go  ahead  with  a 
s.  decision  that  was  strongly  debated  and 
? shelved  repeatedly  by  the  same  Administra- 

- tion  in  the  past. 

3 4.  Take  the  initiative  for  joint  NATO 

3 action  against  the  Junta  by  exercising  maxi- 
mum diplomatic,  economic  and  military  aid 
5 pressure,  on  a well-coordinated  basis,  in  be- 
3 half  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Such  an  Ameri- 
can Initiative  will  take  options  away  from 

- Moscow  policy-makers  and  will  build  up 
’ U.S.  influence  in  NATO  and  among  the 
J European  liberals,  intellectuals  and  youth. 

Such  a U.S.  Initiative  would  have  worldwide 
\ favorable,  repercussions  and  Washington  will 
l be  in  a better  position  to  exploit  existing 
' turmoil  among  Moscow’s  Eastern  European 
communist  satellites,  non-satellites  and  the 
communist  parties  in  non- communist 
■ Europe. 

5.  Give  full  U.S.  support  to  the  efforts  of 
1 the  Common  Market  and  the  Council  of 

Europe  to  isolate  morally,  politically  and 
economically  the  Athens  Colonels. 

6.  Find  other  appropriate  ways  and  means 
to  support  actively  and  effectively  all  anti- 
Junta,  anti -com muni st  elements  who  repre- 
sent the  vast  majority  of  the  Greek  people. 

7.  Strong  effoits  should  be  made  to  dispel 
, ‘the  belief  of  U.S.  involvement  and  support  of 

the  Greek  Junta  in  Greece  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  including  the  use  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  fore- 
stall violent  anti-American  backlash  in 
Greece,  which  otherwise  is  a virtual  cer- 
tainty. 

8.  As  a last  resort,  taking  up  a line  already 
gaining  ground  in  NATO,  particularly  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  The  Netherlands  and  Italy, 
and  moving  to  expel  Greece  from  the  Alliance1 

In  evaluating  the  merits  of  the  above  eight 
basic  recommendations  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand the  following  points: 

A.  All  the  above  peaceful  measures  are 

sufficient  if  used  effectively,  in  my  opinion,  to 
overthrow  the  Greek  dictatorship  without 
bloodshed,  and  without  risking  American 
lives,  as  you  do  in  Vietnam  today,  or  you 
did  in  Korea,  Lebanon  and  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Nixon  Administration  must 
have  learned  some  very  valuable  lessons  re- 
cently with  the  events  in  Pakistan,  the  crisis 
in  Peru  and  the  negotiations  over  the  Spanish 
bases.  These  events  proved  the  grave  risks 
inherent  in  dealing  with  anti -communist 
military  dictatorships  and  should  help  dispel 
the  myth  that  such  regimes  serve  effeetivelv 
the  U.S.  interests.  y 

B.  If  the  Junta,  is  overthrown  by  these 

peaceful  measures  proposed  to  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, Washington  will  be  in  a much 
better  position  to  deal  also  with  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  having  the  full  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  liberated  (with  American 
support)  Greek  people,  and  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  bases  presently  in  Greece  will  not  any 
longer  be  surrounded,  as  is  the  case  today 
by  an  increasingly  hostile  population,  which 
makes  their  value  presently,  in  the  case  of 
emergency,  at  least  doubtful.  ' 

C.  More  than  10  3,000  hard-core  Greek  com- 
munists Uve  in  vsirious  parts  of  the  Eastern 
European  communist  world,  including  the  ; 
thousands  of  young  children  abducted  by  3 
the  retreating  Greek  communist  guerrilla  j 
forces  In  1949.  Thsse  children  are  now  com-  < 
pletely  trained  militarily  and  indoctrinated  1 
Greece  has  very  extended  and  rugged  moun-  , 
tain  frontiers  with  her  northern  communist 
neighbors.  These  facts  may  represent,  at  a 
given  moment,  an  ace  in  the  hands  of  Mos-  * 
cow  and  Peking. 

D.  Greece's  unique  geographical  position 
places  her  athwart  the  crossroads  of  Europe 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  The  Mid-  t 


7 die  East  and  Africa  are  two  areas  where  the 
1 Greeks  for  centuries  have  maintained  the 
closest  tics  and  interests.  On  the  northern 
1 borders  of  Greece  is  a kaleidoscope  of  three 
t different  kinds  of  communism:  the  Peking 
i style  in  Albania  (where  more  than  2,000 
i Chinese  advisors  are  stationed  in  this  first 
Chinese  beachhead  in  Europe),  the  Moscow 
style  In  Bulgaria,  and  the  Tito  style  in  Yugo- 
) slavia.  This  fact  itself  makes  Greece  a very 

■ good  western  “window,”  an  ideal  listening 

i influence  post  for  the  Southeastern 

■ European  area.  But  it  also  makes  Greece  far 

' 2?or®  exP°seci  to  external  communist  and 

L Slavic-chauvinistic  pressures  now  greatly 
> complicated  by  the  current  Sino-Soviet  con- 
i frontation. 

E.  The  U.S.  record  over  the  last  decade 
' SIlows  a very  benign  attitude  toward 

right-wing  military  coups  while  registering 
great  alarm  over  left-wing  ones.  The  so- 
called  Schwartz  doctrine  (former  State  De- 
partment policy  planner  and,  at  present,  top 
Pentagon  authority  on  international  security 
affairs)  makes  clear  the  U.S.  will  not  interfere 
with  extra-constitutional,  totalitarian  rule 
by  anti-communist  governments.  This  double 
standard  Justified  accusations  all  over  the 
world  and,  naturally,  Greece. 

We  were  all  dismayed  at  the  ruthless 
crushing  with  Soviet  military  power  of  the 
modest  liberal  reforms  which  were  taking 
place  in  Czechoslovakia.  No  satellite  could 
be  allowed  to  sway  that  far  from  orthodoxy 
c°ntroT  *n  thG  minds  of  Warsaw  Pact 
hard  liners.  Moscow  paid  a heavy  price  in 
tenm  °f  worIci  condemnation  and  the  dis- 
crediting of  hard-core  Czech  communists 
To  many  the  parallel  of  the  U M.  position 
in  Greece  is  disquieting.  And  Moscow’s  dip- 
lomats and  propagandists  are  counterattack- 
ing criticism  aimed  at  their  Czechoslovakian 
action  by  pointing  to  the  U.S.  role  in  Greece 
since  April  1967.  For  the  coup  against  the 
prospect  of  a liberal  but  pro-NATO  govern- 
ment was  carried  out  by  people  closely  con- 
nected with  the  U.S.  military,  intelligence 
and  financial  complex,  with  U.&  weapons 
and  using  a top-secret  emergency  NATO 
plan.  All  in  the  name  of  anti -communism 
the  preservation  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Greece 
in  the  Western  Alliance  and  protecting  the 
Monarchy— which  the  Junta  forced  into  exile 
eight  months  later.  Moscow  Intervened  with 
Soviet  troops  to  crush  what  she  considered 
dangerous  Czechoslovak  liberalization  tend- 
encies. 

Whiie  I do  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  people  was,  or  is,  necessary,  it  is  a 
tragedy  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
played  the  role  of  Pontius  Filatus  while 
U.S. -supplied  tanks  were  used  to  crush 
Greek  democracy  even  though  ample  warn- 
ings  about  the  impending  coup  existed.  That 
the  Johnson  Administration,  on  many  occa- 
sions, has  given  the  Impression  of  support- 
ing the  dictatorship  of  the  Athens  Colonels 
is  doubly  disquieting,  considering  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  people  was  guaranteed 
by  NATO  which  Greece  freely  joined  as  a 
free  nation  in  1952. 

In  the  process  the  U.S.’s  best  friends  were 
systematically  destroyed.  In  the  end  the 
Greeks  will  force  their  oppressors  out  of 
power.  The  process  could  be  bloody  and 
might  well  involve  the  UJS.  in  another  Viet- 
nam-type situation.  It  Is,  therefore,  legiti- 
mate to  ask  why  long-term  U.S.  Interests 
are  being  sacrificed  in  Greece  for  the  sake 
of  an  ephemeral  appearance  of  security  and 
stability  and  whether  it  is  wise  to  continue 
along  this  road  to  disaster  much  longer. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  21,  i960] 
A Greek  in  Exile.  Looks  at  the  Colonels 
(By  Elias  P._  Demetracopouloe ) 

U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Greece  has  been 
based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  present 
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dictatorial  regime  provides  sufficient  sta- 
bility— military,  political  and  economic — to 
satisfy  America’s  strategic  interests  in  the 
area.  In  my  opinion  the  premise  that  the 
junta  has  brought  stability  to  Greece  is  false. 

The  Greek  armed  forces  today  axe  far  less 
effective  than  they  were  before  the  coup. 
They  are  mainly  an  internal  security  force 
In  which  the  junta-controlled  elements  watch 
not  only  potential  civilian  opponents  but 
also  the  very  real  latent  opposition  in  the 
armed  forces  themselves.  To  this  effect  the 
continuing  purges  of  the  best  officers  is  a 
very  interesting  indicator. 

The  Junta  has  systematically  removed  from 
the  armed  forces  an  alarming  number  of  the 
officers  they  consider  unreliable.  These  hun- 
dreds of  officers  are  trained  at  enormous  U.S. 
expense.  That  is  why  the  combat  effective- 
ness of  the  Greek  armed  forces  in  time  of 
full  mobilization  of  the  reserves  should  be 
an  agonizingly  open  question-mark  for  the 
NATO  planners.  In  fact,  such  mobilization 
would  lead  to  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
Junta.  This  also  explains  why  really  the 
junta  thought  it  wise  to  “defuse”  the  Cyprus 
crisis  in  November  1967. 

A QUESTION  OP  STABILITY 

The  U.S.  and  NATO  bases  plus  the  Amer- 
ican listening  posts  and  propaganda  machin- 
ery operating  on  Greek  territory  are  impor- 
tant. Yet  in  view  of  the  climate  in  which 
they  exist  today  it  is  a real  question  how 
much  long-range  strategy  in  the  area  can 
be  built  around  them.  Measuring  political 
stability  is  not  easy  when  there  is  martial 
law  and  press  censorship,  when  no  opposition 
is  permitted,  and  when  violence,  although 
on  the  increase,  is  still  sporadic.  The  junta 
alleges  that  it  stepped  in  to  save  the  country 
from  the  danger  of  communism — yet  even 
Greek  conservative  leaders  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  danger  of  communism  was  non- 
existent in  Greece.  The  junta  overthrew  a 
conservative  government. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  Greece  fought  successfully 
a Communist  aggression  at  the  peak  of  the 
“Cold  War”  under  a parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  junta  has  persecuted  the  leaders 
of  Greece’s  major  political  groupings,  i.e., 
the  conservatives,  the  royalists,  the  Center 
Union,  the  left  and  the  extreme  left.  It  has 
resorted  to  systematic  torture  of  opponents 
and  has  been  publicly  condemned  by  lead- 
ers of  the  British,  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Dutch  and  Italian  Governments, 
among  others. 

Since  1947,  America  has  played  a decisive 
role  in  Greece.  In  this  respect,  it  is  significant 
to  remember  that  in  non- Communist  Europe 
the  widespread  belief  that  Washington  was 
involved,  either  by  commission  or  omission, 
in  the  April  21,  1967,  coup  and  that  she  is 
responsible  for  keeping  the  Athens  colonels 
in  power  two  years  later,  has  done  much  to 
xmdermlne  basic  U.S.  positions  and  interests 
in  this  vital  area.  This  point  is  supported 
by  the  publisher  of  the  most  influential  con- 
servative Greek  newspapers  (until  the  junta 
seized  power  and  she  bravely  refused  to  pub- 
lish them  under  censorship),  Mrs.  Helen 
Vlachou-Lsmndras,  now  in  exile  in  London. 

Last  Oct.  17  she  said  of  the  Greek  regime: 
MSo  the  moment  of  truth  is  approaching,  and 
the  first  brand-new  European  dictatorship 
since  the  war  is  about  to  emerge,  born  of  the 
Pentagon  by  the  CIA,  reared  by  NATO,  sur- 
rounded by  doting  businessmen.  It  is  no  use 
criticizing  the  Americans,  divided  as  they  are 
between  those  who  would  like  to  chase  the 
junta  but  cannot  do  it,  and  those  who  can, 
and  will  not.” 

RIGGED  REFERENDUM 

In  a futile  attempt  to  improve  its  interna- 
tional image,  to  buy  desperately  needed  time 
and  to  overcome  the  stubborn  refusal  of 
Greeks  of  prestige  and  ability  to  work  for  the 
regime,  the  Junta  carried  out  a referendum 
on  a new  constitution  In  September  1968, 


which  makes  the  armed  forces  the  guardian 
of  the  status  quo  in  Greece.  The  referendum 
gave  a Soviet-style  vote  of  92.2  % and  was  car- 
ried out  under  conditions  of  martial  law.  The 
really  free  sentiments  of  the  Greeks  became 
manifest  a few  weeks  later  when  more  than 
300,000  people  in  Athens  spontaneously  dem- 
onstrated against  the  regime  and  for  democ- 
racy on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  for  George 
Papandreou,  the  last  elected  prime  minister. 

On  the  eve  of  the  NATO  ministerial  meet- 
ing in  Washington  earlier  this  month  the 
junta,  feeling  the  weakness  of  its  domestic 
and  international  position,  announced  a 
series  of  “liberalization”  measures  under  the 
new  constitution.  These  measures,  however, 
would  be  applied  only  after  appropriate  leg- 
islation is  drafted  and  promulgated.  The 
aims  of  such  a move  are  quite  transparent: 
To  forestall  several  NATO  countries’  pressure 
for  an  early  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Greece. 

Political  stability  can  be  said  to  exist  as 
long  as  we  recognize  that  it  is  achieved  at  the 
point  of  U.S.-supplied  guns  and  in  the  face  of 
the  passive  and  growing  opposition  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  argued  that  the  regime  has  been  good  for 
business  and  that  on  the  economic  front 
Greece  can  now  move  forward. 

A privately  circulated  12-page  report  pre- 
pared a year  ago  by  a New  York  bank  states: 

“Since  the  coup,  Greek  economic  activity 
has  slowed  down;  GNP  growth  rate  is  offi- 
cially estimated  to  have  been  5%  in  1967-r- 
and privately  put  nearer  to  3% — compared 
with  7.4%  in  1966.  Much  of  this  has  been 
due  to  a slowdown  in  investment,  especially 
of  the  private  sector.  However,  in  1967  the 
trend  toward  more  rapid  growth  of  industrial 
than  agricultural  production  was  reversed — 
agricultural  production  grew  faster  than  in- 
dustrial, largely  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  latter  in  1966.  Prices  have  been  stable 
due  to  a price  freeze.  Wages,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  allowed  to  rise  rather  rapid- 
ly. The  overall  government  budget  deficit  for 
1968  will  again  be  large — mostly  due  to  the 
rising  government  investment  budget.” 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  the  junta  tried 
in  a series  of  speeches  tq  undo  the  damage 
caused  to  the  economy  by  crippling  un- 
certainty over  the  regime’s  intentions.  The 
government  made  numerous  appeals  to  at- 
tract foreign 'capital. 

The  junta’s  most  publicized  achievement 
for  political,  propaganda  and  lobbying  rea- 
sons was  the  signing  of  a lucrative  contract 
with  Litton  Industries,  a few  weeks  after 
coming  to  power.  To  date  Litton  has  pro- 
duced some  studies  and  very  small-sized  in- 
vestments coming  exclusively  from  the  Litton 
group  companies.  That’s  why  both  the  junta 
and  Litton,  at  this  very  moment,  are  mu- 
tually dissatisfied  with  each  other's  perform- 
ance. 

The  political  anomaly  of  a banana  republic 
dictatorship  in  present  day  non- Communist 
Europe  has  led  to  a suspension  of  some  $56 
million  of  European  Bank  loans  to  Greece 
under  the  Treaty  of  Association  with  the 
Common  Market.  The  long  run  future  of 
Greece’s  association  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  in  doubt.  The  governor  and  deputy 
governor  of  the  Greek  central  bank  have  re- 
signed in  protest  over  the  junta’s  policies. 

REVIEW  THE  U.S.  POSITION? 

My  belief  is  that  there  are  serious  grounds 
for  being  disturbed  by  U.S.  policy  toward 
Greece — grounds  that  make  mandatory  a 
basic  and  urgent  review  of  the  U.S.  position 
by  the  Nixon  Administration,  which  is  in 
the  advantageous  position  of  having  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  events  and  policies  of 
the  last  few  years.  Time  is  running  out  on 
the  Greek  issue  faster  than  most  officials  in 
Washington  seem  to  realize. 

In  the  present  Greek  process  the  U.S.’s  best 
friends  are  systematically  destroyed.  The 
Johnson  Administration,  on  many  occasions, 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  it  was  supporting  the 


junta.  In  the  end  the  Greeks  will  force  their 
oppressors  out  of  power.  The  process  could  be 
bloody  and  might  well  involve  the  U.S.  in 
another  Vietnam-type  situation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, legitimate  to  ask  why  long-term  U.S. 
interests  are  being  sacrificed  in  Greece  for 
the  sake  of  an  ephemeral  security  and  sta- 
bility and  whether  it  is  wise  to  continue 
along  this  road  much  longer. 


SENATOR  COTTON’S  REASONS  FOR 
SUPPORTING  THE  ABM 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I released  for  publication  a report  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  stating  my 
position  on  the  ABM  and  my  reasons. 
My  newsletters  are  limited  to  IV2  pages. 
Brevity  results  in  some  oversimplifica- 
tion. Rather  than  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  after  a long  and  repetitious  de- 
bate, to  amplify  my  views,  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prolonged  debate  over  the  antiballistic 
missile  (ABM)  has  kept  the  Senate  at  a 
standstill.  Now  that  every  detail  of  this  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  and  rediscussed  and 
we  are  about  to  vote,  I can  review  it  with 
you. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  ABM  can  be 
simply  stated: 

Already  we  have  expended  over  three  bil- 
lion in  research  to  develop  this  defense 
against  nuclear  attack.  We  can’t  know 
whether  the  ABM  will  work  until  we  actually 
assemble  it.  At  least  two  are  required  to 
permit  the  interplay  of  radar  and  other  de- 
vices. It  will  take  five  years  to  install  them, 
and  it’s  time  we  started. 

There  may  be  no  way  to  destroy  every 
nuclear  missile  in  a massive  attack.  How- 
ever, I refuse  to  believe  that  a nation  that 
can  put  two  men  on  the  moon  can't  devise 
some  system  capable  of  saving  many  lives 
and,  by  preserving  our  capacity  to  strike 
back,  make  the  enemy  think  twice  before  he 
launches  a nuclear  offensive.  Perhaps  ABM 
won’t  work,  but  the  Soviets  think  it  will  and 
have  installed  sixty,  improving  them  as  they 
go  along.  It’s  time  we  put  ours  to  the  test. 
A batch  of  blueprints  is  no  defense. 

Now  for  some  of  the  doubts  that  are 
agitating  so  many  people. 

Will  the  ABM  provoke  the  Soviets  and  dim 
the  prospects  for  an  arms  agreement?  This 
seems  to  worry  everyone  except  the  Soviets. 
Kosygin  at  his  London  press  conference  ex- 
plicity  rejected  the  idea  that  the  deployment 
of  a defensive  missile  system  heats  up  the 
arms  race.  The  ABM  is  as  purely  defensive  as 
a bomb  shelter.  It  is  not  pointed  at,  nor  can 
it  hurt  any  other  nation. 

Are  we  launching  a program  that  will  sink 
billions  in  a system  that  may  not  work  or 
may  not  be  needed?  It  is  proposed  to  devote 
two  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to  re- 
search and  development.  So  far  as  I know, 
not  a single  Senator  opposes  this.  The  only 
question  is  whether  we  spend  another  two 
billion  over  the  same  period  to  install  two 
ABMs,  This  means  less  than  two  dollars 
apiece  a year  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
U.S. — a low  price  for  insurance.  And  even 
this  amount  can  be  stopped  at  any  point 
if  ABM  proves  ineffective  or  if  a nuclear 
arms  agreement  makes  it  unnecessary.  This 
bill  does  not  commit  us  to  spend  one  addi- 
tional cent  toward  the  twelve  ABMs  contem- 
plated for  a complete  Safeguard  System. 

Should  the  Senate  adopt  a compromise? 
The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  President’s 
proposal  Is  emphatically  a compromise.  He 
refrains  from  starting  a Fractional  Orbital 
Bombardment  System  (FOBS),  though  the 
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| Soviets  have  one.  He  refrains  from  adding 
new  missiles,  though  the  Soviets  are  produc- 
! ing  the  devastating  25 -meg a ton  SS--9.  He  re- 
; frains  from  increasing  otir  Polaris-Foseidon 
I submarine  fleet,  though  the  Soviets  are  add- 
ing to  theirs  and  may  have  already  pissed  us. 
He  says,  “I  am  recommending  a minimum 
program  essential  for  security.”  j 

Personally,  I vote  for  tils  minimal  protec- 
tion because  I do  not  want,  at  this  time,  to 
| raise  any  roadblock  against  the  President’s 
i cherished  hope  for  arms  limitation.  I do  so 
| with  misgivings.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
| Soviets  will  limit  their,  armaments  while 
| threatened  by. a huge  and  hostile  China.  We 
| want  no  race  in  missiles  and  megatons,  but  I 
I would  build  and  deploy  more  Poseidon  sub- 
| marines  to  make  a first-strike  knockout  more 
! difficult. 

After  all,  if  a nuclear  conflict  is  to  be 
averted,  it  will  be  because  both  sides; have  all 
the  horrible  weapons  in  their  arsenal  30  that 
| neither  dares  resort  to  them.  Even  Hitler  did 
not  resort  to  gas  or  germ  warfare  beciause  the 
Allies  were  equipped  to  respond.  But  we 
needn’t  look  at  Hitler  or  the  Soviets  or  the 
Chinese  to  see  why  the  hope  of  the  world  lies 
in  a checkmate.  We  dropped  the  atom  bomb 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  killing  100,000 
people,  including  women  and  Children. 
Though  it  shortened  the  war,  I believe  most 
Americans  now  regret  it.  But  have  you  ever 
stopped,  to  think  whether  we  would  have 
i dropped  those  bombs  if  the  Japanese  could 
; have  retaliated?  I think  Hot ! 

| To  sum  up,  I am  voting  for  the  ABM  be- 
; cause  I agree  with  Dr.  McMillan,  UCLA  Pro- 
i fessor  of  Chemistry,  who  said  to  the  Senate 
; Committee : 

“I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  with  their  down-to-earth 
common  sense  are  having  as  great  a difficulty 
as  I am  in  swallowing  the  sophisticated  argu- 
ments that  conclude  it  Is  somehow  bad  to 
! defend  ourselves.” 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I have  to- 
day received  a letter  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  State$,  Elmer 
Staats,  in  which  he  responds  to  an  in- 
quiry I posed  last  month  relative  to  the 
legality  of  the  so-called  revised  Phila- 
delphia plan  affecting  "Governmen  t con- 
tractors. 

Under  the  revised  plhn,  contractors  in 
order  to  qualify  as  bidders  would  have 
had  to  agree  in  advance  to  hire  a certain 
specified  “range”  of  minority  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I seriously  questioned 
the  legality  of  this  under  the  1 916 4 Civil 
Rights  Act.  Section  103 (j)  spec:  flc ally 
prohibits  the  setting  up  of  any  kind  of 
preferential  treatment  because  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  said  all  along  that  I am  for  equal 
employment  opportunity,  but,  equal 
treatment  must  be  that — equal.  Some 
may  not  be  treated  “more  equally  ’ than 
others  under  the  law. 

I am  happy  to  see  that  the  Comptroller 
General  has  ruled  in  favor  of  all  workers' 
rights  in  holding  the  plan  illegal.;  He  has 
said,  in  his  decision  which  I shall  have 
placed  in  the  Record,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  court  rulings  to  the  con- 
trary, or  additional  statutes  that  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  in  conflict  with 
the  OFCC  regulations  and  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  revised. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  those  who 
misinterpret  this  matter — just  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  said  the  law,  the 


1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  does  not  apply — 
to  them  I must  issue  the  reminder  that 
if  this  is  to  be  a nation  of  laws  and  not 
of  men,  we  must  abide  by  the  law  and 
this  law  was  supposedly  passed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  every  man,  not  just 
those  of  one  color. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  along  with  the  full  text  of  his 
decision,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States, 
Washington , D.C.,  August  5, 1969. 
Hon.  Paul  Fannin, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin;  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  July  1,  1969,  concerning  an 
order  issued  June  27,  1969,  to  the  heads  of 
all  agencies  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Wage  and  Labor  Standards,  Department  of 
Labor,  announcing  a Revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246,  there  is  enclosed  a copy  of 
our  decision  of  today,  B-l 63026,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

In  the  event  the  attached  decision  is  not 
considered  dispositive  of  your  interest  in  the 
matter,  we  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
further  questions;  you  may  have  concerning 
the  subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States, 

Washington , D.C. , August  5, 1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  refer  to  an  order 
issued  June  27,  1969,  to  the  heads  of  all 
agencies  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards,  Department  of  Labor. 
The  order  announced  a revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  (effective  July  18,  1969)  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  which  require  a program  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors  on  both  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  construclaion  projects. 

Questions  have  been  submitted  to  our  Of- 
fice by  members  of  Congress,  both  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan 
and  the  legal  v;didity  of  Executive  Order 
11246  and  of  various  implementing  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  both  by  your  De- 
partment and  by  other  agencies.  In  view  of 
possible  conflicts  between  the  requirements 
of  the  Plan  and  the  provisions  of  Titles  VI 
and  VII  of  the  Ci  vil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Pub. 
L.  88-352,  discussions  have  beep  held  between 
representatives  of  our  Office,  your  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
your  Solicitor  1ms  furnished  to  us  a legal 
memorandum  in  support  of  the  authority  for 
issuance  of  the  Executive  Order  as  well  as 
the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  promulgated 
thereunder. 

The  memorandum  presents  the  following 
points  in  support  of  the  legal  propriety  of 
the  Plan : 

I.  The  Executive  has  the  authority  and  the 
duty  to  require  employers  who  do  business 
with  the  Government  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

II.  The  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  did  not  deprive  the  President  of  the 
authority  to  regulate,  pursuant  to  Executive 
Orders,  the  employment  practices  of  Govern- 
ment contractors. 

III.  The  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  law- 
ful under  the  Federal  Government’s  procure- 
ment policies,  is  authorized  under  Executive 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Without  conceding  the  validity  of  all  of 
the  arguments  advanced  under  points  I and 
II,  we  accept  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  issue  Executive  Order  11246,  and  the  con- 
tention that  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  did  not  intend  to  deprive 
the  President  of  all  authority  to  regulate 
employment  practices  of  Government  con- 
tractors. 

The  essential  questions  presented  to  this 
Office  by  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan, 
however,  are  (1)  whether  the  Plan  is  com- 
patible with  fundamentals  of  the  competi- 
tive bidding  process  as  it  applies  to  the 
awarding  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
construction  contracts,  and  (2)  whether  im- 
position of  the  specific  requirements  set  out 
therein  can  be  regarded  as  a legally  proper 
implementation  of  the  public  policy  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  employment,  which 
is  declared  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  is 
inherent  in  the  Constitution,  or  whether 
those  requirements  so  far  transcend  the 
policy  of  nondiscrimination,  by  making  race 
or  national  origin  a determinative  factor  in 
employment,  as  to  conflict  with  the  limita- 
tions expressly  imposed  by  the  act  or  with 
the  basic  constitutional  concept  of  equality. 

Our  interest  and  authority  in  the  matter 
exists  by  virtue  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
our  Office  by  the  Oongrefes  to  audit  all  ex- 
penditures of  appropriated  funds,  which, 
necessarily  involves  the  determination  of  the 
legality  of  such  expenditures,  including  the 
legality  of  contracts  obligating  the  Govern- 
ment to  payment  of  such  funds.  Authority 
has  been  specifically  conferred  on  this  Office 
to  render  decisions  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  prior 
to  the  incurring  of  any  obligations,  with 
respect  to  the  legality  of  any  action  con- 
templated by  them  involving  expenditures 
of  appropriated  funds,  and  this  authority 
has  been  exercised  continuously  by  our  Of- 
fice since  its  creation  whenever  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  legality  of  a proposed  action 
has  been  raised,  whether  by  submission  by 
an  agency  head,  or  by  complaint  of  an  in- 
terested party,  or  by  information  coming  to 
our  attention  in  the  course  of  our  other 
operations. 

The  inoorp oration  into  the  terms  of  solici- 
tationte  for  Government  contracts  of  condi- 
tions or  requirements  concerning  wages  and 
other  employment  conditions  or  practices 
has  been  a frequent  subject  of  decisions  by 
this  Office,  many  of  which  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  oirodecision  at  42  Comp.  Gen. 
1.  The  rule  invariably  applied  in  such  cases 
has  been  that  any  contract  conditions  or 
stipulations  which  tend  to  restrict  the  full 
and  free  competition  required  by  the  pro- 
curement laws  and  regulations  are  unau- 
thorized, unless  they  are  reasonably  requisite 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  legislative 
purposes  of  the  appropriation  involved  or 
other  law.  Furthermore,  where  the  Congress 
in  enacting  a statute  covering  the  subject 
matter  of  such  conditions  has  specifically 
prohibited  certain  actions,  no  administrative 
authority  can  lawfully  impose  any  require- 
ments the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
contravene  such  prohibitions.  It  is  within 
the  framework  of  these  principles  that  we 
consider  the  order  promulgating  the  revised 
Philadelphia  Plan. 

The  Assistant  Secretary’s  order  states  the 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance (OFCC)  that  no  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts shall  be  awarded  for  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  in  the  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  area  (including  the  coun- 
ties of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Philadelphia)  on  projects  whose  cost 
exceeds  $500,000  unless  the  bidder  submits 
an  acceptable  affirmative  action  program 
which  shall  include  specific  goals  of  minority 
manpower  utilization,  meeting  the  standards 
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Order  11246  and  the  implementing  regula- 
tions, and  is  lawful  under  Title  VII  of  the 
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which  manifests  Itself  in  the  significances 
and  values  without  which  there  is  no 

reaiity nothing  hut  emptlnes  that  has  to  be 

ffllecl  with  drink,  sex,  eating,  background 

muqic  and  . . the  papers  and  the  telly. 

Mr  Leavis,  not  the  most  optimistic  of  dons 
on  any  occasion,  believes  that  something 
might  be  done  to  revive  “the  creative  human 
response  that  maintains  cultural  continuity 
and  that  gives  human  life  a meaning.  I,  wi 
fewer  qualifications  to  speak,  would  go  much 
further  I would  say  that  a conscious  and 
determined  effort  to  conceive  a new 

Which  would  do  for  our  darkness  what 
that  earlier  humanism  did  for  the  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  only  a present 
dream  but  a present  possibility,  and  that  it  is 
a present  possibility  not  despite  the  genera- 
tion  of  the  young— the  generation  of  the 
Sixties — but  because  of  it.  ^ 

That  generation  is  not  perhaps  as  sop  - 
tlcated  politically  as  it— -or  Its  activis 
spokesmen— would  have  us  think.  Its  moral 
superiority  to  earlier  generations  may  not,  in 
every  instance,  be  as  great  as  it  apparently 
believes.  But  one  virtue  it  does  possess  to  a 
degree  not  equaled  by  any  generation  in  this 
rpnturv*  It  believes  in  man. 

It  is  an  angry  generation,  yes,  but  its  re- 
sentment  is  not  the  disgust  of  the  genera- 
tion for  Which  Beokett  speaks.  Its  resent- 
ment is  not  a resentment  of  our  human  life 
hut  a resentment  on  behalf  of  human  life, 
not  an  indignation  that  we  exist  on 
Earth  hut  that  we  permit  ourselves  to  exist 
in  a selfishness  and  wretchedness  and 
squalor  which  we  have  the  means  to  ahoUs  . 
Resentment  of  this  kind  is  founded,  can  only 
be  founded,  on  belief  in  man.  And  belief  in 
man— a return  to  a belief  in  man— is  the  real- 
itv  on  Which  a new  age  can  be  built. 

Thus  far,  that  new  belief  has  been  used  by 
the  young  largely  as  a weapon — ,as  a justi- 
fication of  an  indictment  of  earlier  genera- 
tions for  their  exploitation  and  debasemen 
of  human  life  and  earth.  When  it  is  allowed 
to  become  itself— 'When  the  belief  in  man  be- 
comes an  affirmative  effort  to  re-create  the 
life  of  man— the  crisis  in  the  university  may 
well  become  the  triumph  of  the  university. 

For  it  is  only  the  university  in  this  tech- 
nological age  which  can  save  us  from  our- 
selves. And  the  university,  as  we  now  know, 
can  only  function  effectively  when  it  func- 
tions as  a common  labor  of  all  its  genera- 
tions dedicated  to  the  highest  purpose  of 
them  all. 

TIMID  GREEK  JUDGE  SUFFERS  FOR 

UPHOLDING  PRINCIPLES 

hon.  J.  CTulbright 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday , July  31,  1969 


The  judge  is  Michael  Stasinopoulos,  presi- 
dent of  the  Greek  Council  of  State.  His 
illness  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the 
ordeal  he  was  subjected  to  after  he  ordered 
the  reinstatement  of  11  Supreme  Court 
judges  fired  by  the  junta.  His  physician  is 
dependant  on  the  government’s  favor  f°* 
keeping  his  job  in  the  state  medical  care 

^The1  67-year-old  jurist,  subjected  to  at- 
tempted intimidation  by  a police  officer  who 
accused  him  of  faking  illness,  has  so  far 
avoided  the  command  to  appear  before  the 
junta’s  No.  2 personage,  the  deputy  prime 
minister.  Another  doctor,  engaged  only  in 
private  practice  and  accordingly  not  subject 
to  official  intimidation,  was  called  m by 
Stasinopoulos  and  has  declared  that  he  is 
indeed  seriously  ill.  . . 

The  history  of  the  continuing  ordeal  of 
the  judge  was  disclosed  in  circumstantial 
detail  by  a thoroughly  informed  source.  The 
story  that  emerges  is  of  a timid,  conserva- 
tive, ultra- cautious  man  forced  to  become 
a hero  in  spite  of  himself,  when  there  was 
no  escape  from  putting  his  legal  principles 
on  the  line. 

The  chronicle  begins  more  than  a year 
ago  when  the  government  purged  some  60 
judges,  getting  around  the  provision  that 
they  had  permanent  status  by  suspending 
the  constitution,  by  official  decree,  for  three 
days. 

MORAL  CALIBER 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article 
entitled  “Timid  Greek  Judge  Suffers  for 
Upholding  Principles,”  written  by  Mr. 
.Alfred  Friendly,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  Friday,  July  25, 

1969.  ... 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Timid  Greek  Judge  Suffers  for  Upholding 
Principles 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Athens. — Harassment  of  Greece’s  highest 
judge  who  recently  ruled  against  the  gov- 
ernment and  refused  its  demands  to  resign, 
has  reached  the  point  where  his  physician 
was  apparently  pressured  to  declare  him  able 
to  face  an  inquisition  when,  in  fact,  he  had 
just  suffered  a heart  attack. 


Among  those  ousted  were  11  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  highest  appeals  tribunal 
for  all  cases  in  which  the  state  itself  is  not 
a party.  The  principal  grounds  were  that  the 
incumbent  either  had  been  identified  with 
a political  party  in  a way  that  rendered  him 
unfit  to  serve,  or  was  not  of  the  requisite 
“moral  caliber.”  Those  purged  were  also  dis- 
barred. _ .. 

The  jurists  appealed  to  the  Council  of 
State,  the  highest  appeals  court  for  matters 
in  which  the  state  is  directly  involved.  They 
won  their  case  on  rescinding  the  disbarment, 
only  to  have  the  government  overrule  it  by 
decree  the  next  day.  Thus  they  remain  for- 
bidden to  practice. 

In  a different  case,  based  on  provisions  of 
the  new  constitution  that  the  junta  itself 
prepared  and  had  confirmed  in  a national 
referendum  last  September,  the  judges  ap- 
pealed their  ouster  on  the  grounds  that  the 
constitution  provided  them  lifetime  tenure. 

Stasinopoulos  realized  the  dilemma  the 
case  would  present  him  and  his  22- judge 
court.  A small,  fragile  man,  chosen  for  the 
presidency  of  the  council  by  the  colonels 
themselves,  he  had  no  stomach  for  a fight.  A 
deep-dyed  conservative,  he  is  distinguished, 
if  art  all,  as  the  author  of  rather  mediocre 
poetry  and  as  someone  who  has  tried 
throughout  his  tenure  to  keep  his  court  from 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  regime. 

His  thesis  has  been  that  the  Council  of 
State,  an  institution  created  in  1930,  does 
not  have  the  Marbury  v.  Madison  tradition 
of  determining  the  constitutionality  of  gov- 
ernment acts  and  will  only  get  into  trouble— 
especially  with  the  present  dictatorship— if 
it  tries. 

CASE  STALLED 

For  a year,  Stasinopoulos  tried  to  duck  the 
case,  stalling  it,  urging  the  appellants  to 
withdraw,  arguing  that  whatever  the  out- 
come, both  they  and  the  court  would  lose.  He 
did  not  need  the  warnings,  which  he  got  any- 
way, from  his  first  cousin,  Gen.  Hadjipetros, 
head  of  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  FBI,  to 
“be  careful.” 

But  in  the  end,  the  case  was  not  to  be 
avoided.  In  June  Stasinopoulos  summoned 
a public  session  of  the  full  court.  The  case 
had  been  thoroughly  debated  and  the  presi- 
dent  may  or  may  not  have  known  bow  the 
vote  would  go.  He  made  a short  speech,  bid- 
ding his  colleagues  to  take  into  account  the 
position  of  the  state  but  also  to  reflect  on  the 
requirements  of  their  honor  as  judges. 


Under  the  usual  procedure,  an  open  vote 
was  taken,  with  each  member,  beginning  with 
the  most  junior,  announcing  his  vote  and 
the  reasons  for  it.  By  the  time  ^be  tally 
reached  the  president,  it  was  10  to  10  (there 
was  one  absentee) . Stasinopoulos  voted  to 
sustain  the  appeal. 

He  chose  the  narrowest  possible  of  the  six 
grounds  on  which  the  appeal  was  based:  due 
process.  He  ruled  that  the  judges  could  not 
be  dismissed  without  first  having  been 
formally  presented  with  reasons  and  charges, 
and  having  the  opportunity  to  answer  them, 
and  being  given  a proper  legal  finding. 

For  the  first  time  since  it  took  power  more 
than  two  years  ago,  the  hitherto  cool  regime 
publicly  lost  its  composure.  It  has  been  pro- 
ceeding ever  since  from  one  flagrant  action 
to  another. 

judge  summoned 

Premier  Georges  Papadopoulos  immediately 
summoned  Stasinopoulos  to  his.  office  and,  in 
a rage,  demanded  his  resignation. 

At  9 the  next  morning,  the  judge  presented 
a letter  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  refusing, 
on  grounds  of  the  self-respect  of  the  judi- 
ciary, to  resign  merely  because  the  Premier 
told  him  to.  An  hour  later,  the  official  gazette 
published  a governmental  decree  “accepting 
the  resignation  of  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State”  and  naming  his  successor. 

Whereupon,  the  10  members  of  the  coun- 
cil who  had  voted  with  Stasinopoulos  sub- 
mitted their  resignations,  also  as  a matter 
of  self-respect.  The  chief  judge’s  successor, 
meanwhile,  showed  himself  to  be  a good 
lawyer  too.  He  pointed  out  that  he  was  not 
the  legal  President  of  the  council  until  the 
incumbent  had  formally  resigned,  and  that 
until  then  a litigant  could  impeach  any  de- 
cision on  grounds  that  the  court  was  illegally 

constituted.  . .+ 

The  pressure  on  Stasinopoulos  to  submit 
a pre-dated  resignation  was  now  immense. 

He  was  chivvied  and  argued  with.  His  phone 
was  cut  off  and  police  were  placed  in  front 
of  his  dwelling  to  challenge  all  visitors  an 

examine  their  papers. 

The  heart  attack  ensued.  Shortly  there- 
after, about  three  weeks  ago  StyUanos 
Patakos,  the  deputy  prime  minister  phoned 
the  judge— it  turned  out  that  the  phone 
could  be  put  back  into  operation  when  it 
suited  the  regime’s  convenience— and  ord- 
ered him  to  present  himself  at  Patakos  s 
office.  He  replied  that  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  leave  his  bed.  w 

Next  day,  Stasinopoulos’  physician  made 
his  morning  call  and  without  examining  his 
patient  told  him  he  looked  fine.  The  sick 
man  protested  that  he  felt  terrible.  At  this 
point,  the  commandant  of  the  regional  po- 
lice station  pushed  his  way  into  the  sick 
room  and  engaged  in  muttered  conversation 
with  the  doctor.  It  was  clear  that  some 
collusion  was  afoot.  In  a few  moments  the 
doctor  turned  back  to  the  judge  and  declared 
loudly:  “You  are  now  in  good  health. 

FAKE  ILLNESS 

“So”  said  the  police  officer  to  the  judge, 
“you’ve  been  faking  illness.  The  doctor  says 
you  are  well  and  therefore  at  9 next  Mon- 
day morning”— two  days  hence—  you  will 
be  in  Gen.  Patakos’  office.” 

The  judge’s  wife  called  in  a physician  in 
private  practice.  He  has  succeeded  so  far  in 
forestalling  Patakos’s  demand  for  Stastno- 

P°Frastratedarande'ftll  thumbs,  the  regime 
went  Andrew  Jackson  one  better,  declaring 
that  the  court’s  ruling  was  not  only  unen- 
forceable but  unfounded  because  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  “excluded  from  Its  jurls- 

dl  Also'  lt  Immediately  disbarred  and  ordered 
one  year  banishment  to  a small  lsla™*  and 
to  two  remote  hamlets  for  the  three  lawyers 
who  had  argued  the  Supreme  Court  justices 

Ca'c5eorge  Chrlstopoulos,  Greece’s  ambassador 
to  Paris,  a former  undersecretary  ofstate 
and  the  Junta’s  nominee,  reported  the  na- 
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ture  of  European  reaction  .According  those 
[who  have  seen  it,  the  gkt  of  his  r^esssage 
'was  that  Greece  could  not  expect  to  temain 
iin  the  Council  of  Europe*  which  is  Consid- 
ering ousting  it,  unless  il  chooses  to  abide 
|by  the  conventional  legal  jod  moral  stand- 
ards of  other  member  governments,  other- 
wise, it  should  resign  from  She  council  before 
lit  is  kicked  out. 

The  regime’s  response  was  to  fire  Christo- 
poulos  and  replace  him  in  Paris  with  a 
(general. 


; KEE  FIELD-— A RECOGNITION  OF 
] PUBLIC  SERVICE 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

: OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  j ! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I Thursday , July  % J,  1969 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday, 
July  27,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  dedication  of  a new  air- 
field near  Pineville,  W.  fa,,  which  will 
Offer  a new  service  to  the  residents  of 
hearby  coal  mining  communities. 

! A great  crowd  was  present,  far  ex- 
ceeding expectations  for  a very  warm 
July  day,  and  the  new  facility  wa3  ap- 
propriately named  “Kee  field”  in  honor 
of  a family  which  has  maintained  a 
record  of  continuous  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  since  1332. 

From  that  year  until  his- death  in  1351 
the  late  John  Kee  served ; with  distinc- 
tion and  capped  his  career  with  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  During  the  following 
six  Congresses,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Klee,  served  the  same  Fifth  West  Virginia 
District  with  notable  skill*  Upon  her  re- 
tirement in  1964,  their  Aon  Jim  was 
elected,  and  has  been  with  us  as  a valued 
colleague  and  friend,  identified  always 
w:ith  well-founded  proposals  aimed  at 
improving  the  prospects  fpr  the  people 
of|  southern  West  Virginia. 

Unswerving  dedication  to  the  service 
of  the  Fifth  District’s  people  has  been  a 
KCe  family  tradition  for  almost  four  dec- 
ades. That  tradition  is  not  only  recog- 
nised, it  has  long  been  conMdered  by  the 
people  to  be  as  rockbound  and  un- 
changeable as  the  mountains  of  the  Fifth 
District  itself.  A reflection  of  the  firm 
belief  in  that  Kee  tradition  is  found  in 
the  following  commentary  by  J.  E.  Faul- 
coner  in  the  July  28,  Hinton,  W.  Va., 
Daily  News: 

Dedication  of  Kee  Fjeu)  j ; 

“(Senator”  Earl  Hayes  and  the  writer  Were 
am  png  several  thousand  grateful  West  Vir- 
ginians-who  gathered  at  the  new  airfield  near 
Pineville  that  was  named  iru  honor  of  the 
Ke^  family  who  have  served  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  so  well  for  the  last!  37 
yea k . . . The  late  John  Kee  served  the  dis- 
trict from  1932  until  his  death  in  1951,  drwl 
his  wife  Elizabeth  served  until  her  retirement 
in  1964,  and  was  followed  by  son  Jim  who 
wasl  elected  for  his  first  term  in  1964 
Regkrdless  of  what  you  may  think  of  Jim  kee 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  congressman  in  the  En- 
tire United  States  has  accomplished  more  for 
his  district,  and  this  is  especially  true  for 
Summers  County  ...  It  would  be  impossible 
for  Us  to  mention  all  the  many  things  j|m 
has  done  for  this  county  and  individuals,  kut 
to  mention  some  of  the  r-e-a-l-l-y  big  thiiigs 
put  down  magnificent  Pipestem  Park  ...  It 
belongs  to  the  state,  but  it  would  never  have 
happened  without  his  hard  work  on  the  Fed- 


eral level,  and  don’t  you  forget  it  . . . Then 
there  is  the  new  hospital  here,  new  post 
office.  National  Guard  Armory,  fire  station, 
street  improvements,  and  he  even  had  a hand 
in  the  People’s  Plant  at  Pence  Springs. 

Yours  truly  really  received  a fine  reception 
at  the  airport  dedication  that  was  marred 
some  by  the  traffic  congestion  that  delayed 
motorists  from  leaving  for  nearly  two  hours, 
never- the- less  it  was  a great  affair  and  the 
people  of  Wyoming  are  deserving  of  much 
credit  for  completing  the  $610,000  faci- 
lity . . . The  first  person  we  met  was  former 
Secretary  of  State  Bob  Bailey  who  took  us 
to  Jim  and  his  wife  . . . Then  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  arrived  by  plane  with  offi- 
cials from  Washington  that  included  Rep. 
Ken  Hechler,  William  Whittle,  District  Air- 
port Engineer  for  the  FAA,  and  others  . . . 
Rep.  John  Slack  W£js  nearly  two  hours  late, 
and  had  to  walk  over  a mile  after  his  car  was 
blocked  by  the  heavy  traffic  on  the  narrow 
access  road  to  the  airport  . . . Three  stu- 
dents from  West  Virginia  U put  on  a great 
show  as  they  parachuted  to  earth  amid  the 
big  airport  crowd  . 

Louie  Kaman  was  there  with  his  Mullens 
High  School  band,  and  most  of  you  will  re- 
member that  he  was  Hinton’s  first  frnni  m 
rector  . . . Following  the  dgdiefffTon  there 
was  a big  luncheon  at  JUrewell  appointed 
Cow  Shed  . . . Formed  Governor  Hulett 
Smith  was  the  Ma^&r  of  Ceremonies  and  did 
his  usual  excelj^rft  ;50b,  and  Mr.  Kee’s  hard 
working  Administrative  Assistant  was  also 
on  the  ap£ne  . . . The  beautiful  bronze 
placquetifmt  was  unveiled  read: 

“Ke^Field,  Dedicated  to  West  Virginia’s 
Kee/Family;  John  Kee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kee; 
James  Kee;  Who  served  West  Virginia  and 
The  United  States  of  America  With  Distinc- 
tion, Dedication  and  zeal  As  members  of 
congress  from  the  Fifth  W.  Va.  Congressional 
district.” 


XX  HANDLE  JOURNALISM 

HOlfc^AUL  J.  FANNIN 

m^AAIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF’SHE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday , July's^,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presiitent,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  a ttention  tnkt  one  of 
the  magazines  which  regularly  esbquse  a 
liberally  “left”  line  has  elected  itseif  to 
“take  apart’1  a speech  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seav. 
mans,  Jr.  \ 

This  exercise,  of  course,  is  a preroga- 
tive of  the  free  press  in  our  Nation.  How- 
ever, it  should  continually  • be  borne  in 
mind  that  freedom  l>ears  responsibilities 
and  the  freedom  to  disagree  with  a point 
of  view  is  not  responsible  when  it  is/ 
taken  as  a license  to  misrepresent  and 
distort.  All  too  often,,  in  the  currenjpde- 
bate  over  our  national  def  ense  strategy, 
members  of  the  editorial  fraternity  be- 
come rather  too  emotionally  involved 
with  the  issues  and  lt>se  their  perspective. 
This  generally  renders  their  comment  in- 
valid, irrelevant,  or  just  plain  silly. 

Mr.  John  F.  Loosbrock,  editor  of  Air 
Force/Space  Digest  magazine,  has  under- 
taken to  call  attention  to  the  objective 
shortcomings  of  one  of  his  fellow  edi- 
tors, and  by  all  accounts  he  has  done  a 
good  job  of  It.  His  editorial,  entitled 
“Truth  Knows  No  Deadlines,”  in  the 
August  issue,  should  be  read  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  a fair  assessment 
of  some  of  the  editorial  comment  which 
has  attended  our  debate.  I ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Truth  Knows  No  Deadlines 
(By  John  F.  Loosbrock) 

On  June  17  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
made  a dignified  and  thoughtful  address  in 
Denver,  Colp.  The  occasion  was  the  Honors 
Night  banquet  of  the  joint  national  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Astronautical  Society 
and  the  Operations  Research  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. As  one  might  logically  expect  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  do,  Dr.  Seamans 
chose  to  talk  on  a subject  having  to  do  with 
his  duties  and  responsibilities.  He  called  his 
talk  “Planning  for  Strategic  Deterrence  in 
the  ’70s.” 

In  the  July  12  issue  of  The  Saturday  Re- 
view, the  magazine’s  editor,  Mr.  Norman 
Cousins,  took  public  umbrage  at  the  Secre- 
tary’s remarks.  Or  at  least  he  purported  to 
do  so.  A close  reading  of  both  the  speech 
and  the  editorial  reveals  an  almost  flawless 
lack  of  resemblance  between  what  Dr.  Sea- 
mans actually  said  and  what  Mr.  Cousins 
""9*4d  he  said.  There  are  several  ways  to  ac- 
count for  this  singular  lack  of  verisimilitude. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Cousins  did  not  read  the 
speech,  in  which  case  his  credentials  for 
commenting  upon  it  could  be  questioned. 
Perhaps  he  was  merely  told  about  the  speech, 
in  which  case  he  was  victimized  by  his 
source.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cousins  can’t  read,  in 
which  case  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his 
acknowledged  success  in  publishing,  a busi- 
ness In  which  few  editors  have  become  mil- 
lionaires, as  has  Mr,  Cousins. 

Or  perhaps  he  deliberately  chose  to  de- 
ceive his  readers  in  an  effort  to  prove  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  De- 
partment he  heads  represent  a threat  Ixj  the 
forthcoming  arms-control  talks  and  to  world 
peace  and  stability  generally. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Cousins  chose  to  phrase 
his  editorial  in  what  is,  literally,  reverse 
English.  He  described  the  Secretary’s  speech 
as  if  it  were  one  delivered  by  the  Soviet 
Minister  of  Military  Aviation  before  a Moscow 
audience  of  scentists  a»t  which  two  American 
physicists  were  present.  (It  turns  out  there 
were  two  Russian  physicists  present  at  the 
Denver  meeting.)  Only  at  the  end  does  Mr. 
Cousins  reveal  he  actually  is  referring  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  US  Fprce.  Bearing  this 
device  in  mind,  let’s  see  what  Mr.  Cousins 
said  Dr.  Seamans  said. 

Mr.  Cousins  said  Dr.  Seamans  “called  for  a 
full  program  of  antiballistic  missile  develop- 
ment.” 

The  Secretary  actually  said:  “The  ABM 

I program  proposed  by  the  President  provides 
an  orderly,  step-by-step  plan  that  can  be 
halted  at  an  early  level  of  deployment  if 
further  expansion  is  not  required  for  our 
security.” 

Mr.  Cousins  said  Dr.  Seamans  said  the 
USSR  “was  well  advanced  with  a maximum 
ABM  missile  program.” 

We  can’t  find  a statement  in  the  Sea- 
mans’ speech  that  even  comes  close. 

Mr.  Cousins  said  Dr.  Seamans  said  that 
US  planners  “were  going  to  seize  and  main- 
tain superiority  over  the  USSR — not  jufct  in 
antiballistic  missiles  but  in  the  use  of  space 
stations  and  devices  that  could  deliver  a 
succession  of  nuclear  bombs  on  a string  of 
Soviet  targets.” 

The  closest  we  can  find  is  a Seamans’ 
statement  which  says,  “We  are  now  working 
on  a satellite  early-warning  system  that 
would  detect  missiles  as  they  are  launched 
from  land  or  sea/’ 

Mr.  Cousins  went  on  to  assert  that  the 
Secretary  “ignored  the  forthcoming  arms- 
control  talks  between  the  USA  and  the 
USSR.” 

Let’s  quote  a bit  more  at  length  from  Pr. 
Seamans:  “Arms-control  agreements  are  not 
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NEW  JERSEY-UST  OF  CASUALTIES  INCURRED  BY  U.S.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CONFLICT  IN  VIETNAM.  JAN.  1-MAY  31,  1963-Contin'Jod 


Name  and  grade 


Date  of 

casualty  Home  of  record 


DEATHS  RESULTING  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES— Continued 


ARMY— Continued 

■ qrir)  i,m«L  Set  ’ Nov.  17,1968  Neptune. 

Me^nde^  Rafael  Pfc'. ~ " I " . - Feb.  6,1969  Hammonton. 

Newman, ’Thomas  McKnett,  1LT Mar.  21, 1969  Saddle  River. 

fiptonl'SHwiXs^'  Mar.  1,  1969  Pannsauken. 

Ha“ejnDaieHTry  iLter  ' a£.  ?!’, uS  mSSL*. 

ft  &«  fift* 


Name  and  grade 


Date  of 

casualty  Home  of  record 


DEATHS  RESULTING  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES— Continued 


MARINE  CORPS 

Cancelliere,  Frank  Anthony,  CpI - Mar.  15, 1969  Belleville. 

Leary,  John  Dennis,  LCpl._. Apr.  27,1969  Co  ngswooo. 

Snyder,  Thomas  Wayne,  Ptc - Apr.  16, 1969  Mdlviile. 

Nichols,  Daniel  Clement,  ILt May  13,1969  Westfield. 

NAVY 

Franke,  William  Thomas,  E03 ....Feb.  2,1969  Williamstown. 


. 

FIFTY  CONGRESSMEN  SIGN  BI- 
PARTISAN STATEMENT  CRITICAL 
OF  GREEK  JUNTA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , July  29,  1969 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  50  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress have  joined  in  writing  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  a bipartisan  letter 
expressing  their  deep  concern  over  the 
situation  in  Greece. 

These  Members  of  Congress,  including 
three  U.S.  Senators  and  47  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  joined 
in  calling  for  a “clearer  signs  of  U.S. 
moral  and  political  disapproval  of  the 
dictatorship — in  Greece — be  given  and 
sustained.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I will  include  the  letter 
in  the  Record. 

In  addition  the  situation  in  Greece  has 
been  detailed  in  a series  of  newspaper 
articles  published  in  recent  days.  These 
articles  describe  the  concern  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  and  I,  including  the 
rape  of  the  Greek  judiciary  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  educational  system.  I will 
also  include  them  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington , D.C.,  July  30,  1969. 
The  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State , 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to  you 
because  of  our  deep  concern  over  the  situa- 
tion in  Greece,  the  only  European  nation  in 
the  Western  Alliance  in  the  post  World  War 
II  period  to  fall  to  a military  coup. 

Authoritative  reports  indicate  that  in 
junta-led  Greece  the  economy  is  in  decline, 
fundamental  civil  liberties  are  suppressed, 
and  people  continue  to  be  arrested  and  jailed 
without  charge.  What’s  more,  anti-American- 
ism is  reportedly  on  the  increase  because  our 
long-time  friends  believe  the  United  States 
Is  the  principal  support  of  a military  dic- 
tatorship which  has  no  popular  base. 

Our  policy  of  occasional,  tepid  expressions 
of  “hope”  that  the  junta  will  return  to  de- 
mocracy stands  in  rather  hollow  contrast  to 
the  repeated  instances  of  high-ranking 
American  military  figures  being  pictured  and 
quoted  in  the  controlled  Athens  press  lav- 
ishing generous  comments  on  the  junta. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a situation  where 
at  a time  of  moral  and  political  crisis  in 
Greece,  our  traditional  friends  of  liberal, 
centrist,  and  conservative  persuasion  believe 
with  bitterness  that  the  United  States  sup- 


ports the  dictatorship  and  the  dictatorship, 
on  the  other  hand,  boasts  about  it.  In  the 
short  term,  and  in  the  long  term,  we  are  in 
danger  of  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  anti- 
Americanism,  especially  when  the  junta  falls, 
as  it  inevitably  must. 

America’s  attitude  is  critical  to  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  junta.  The  sooner  the  junta 
falls,  the  greater  the  prospect  that  a respon- 
sible, democratic,  western-oriented  successor 
government  will  emerge  to  bind  the  economic 
and  political  wounds.  The  longer  the  junta 
lasts,  the  grimmer  the  prospect  of  political, 
polarization,  turmoil,  bloodshed,  and  unpre- 
dictable consequences  to  Greece  and  ou.l  own 
political,  moral,  and  military  interests. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  the  following  action: 

1.  Since  the  post  of  tr.S.  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  presently  vacant,  has  taken  on  a 
growing  symbolic  and  practical  value,  that  it 
be  filled  by  an  experienced,  civilian-oriented 
diplomat  of  superior  credentials  and  not  be 
treated  as  a political  reward  or  routine  pro- 
motion. 

2.  That  a clearer  sign  of  U.S.  moral  and 
political  disapproval  of  the  dictatorship  be 
given  and  sustained. 

3.  That  U.S.  military  aid  to  Greece  should 
not  be  increased,  and  indeed,  should  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Sincerely, 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Hon  Glenn  M. 
Anderson,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Hon.  John  Brademas,  Hon.  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Hon.  Phillip  Burton,  Hon. 
Daniel  E.  Button,  Hon.  Shirley  Chis- 
holm, Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Hon.  John 
Conyers,  Jr.,  Hon.  James  C.  Corman, 
Hon.  R.  Lawrence  Coughlin,  Hon. 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Hon.  Don  Ed- 
wards, Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg,  Hon.  Don- 
ald M,  Fraser,  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
Hon.  Seymour  Halpern,  Hon.  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins,  Hon.  Henry  Helstoski,  Hon. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Joelson,  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeier,  Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Hon.  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein,  Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Hon. 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Hon.  William  S.  Moor- 
head, Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  Hon.  Lucien 
N.  Nedzi,  Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson,  Hon. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger,  Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podell,  Hon. 
Adam  C.  Powell,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees, 
Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid,  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Hon. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Hon.  Edward 
R.  Roybal,  Hon.  William  F.  Ryan,  Hon. 
William  L.  St.  Onge,  Hon.  James  H. 
Scheuer,  Hon.  Louis  Stokes,  Hon. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Hon.  Jerome  R. 
Waldie,  and  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young. 

Why  Cling  to  the  Athens  Junta? 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

The  Council  of  Europe,  which  includes 
most  of  the  NATO  countries,  has  warned 
the  Greek  military  dictatorship  to  restore 
basic  human  rights  by  December  or  face 


expulsion  from  the  18 -nation  body.  But  the 
junta  is  not  impressed. 

There  is  only  one  nation  (the  U.S.)  which 
has  decisive  influence  with  the  colonels;  and 
as  long  as  the  U.S.  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  reacting  like  the  Europeans,  the  junta 
can  afford  to  snub  the  council’s  threat. 

Instead  of  organizing  or  even  going  along 
with  outside  pressure  on  the  colonels  to  re- 
instate democratic  government  in  Greece, 
the  U.S.  has  resumed  much  of  the  military 
aid  it  has  been  pouring  into  Greece  for  over 
20  years.  Our  tanks  were  supposed  to  be  used 
by  the  Greek  army  to  contain  communism, 
but  mostly  they  have  been  used  to  contain 
the  Greek  people. 

Many  European  military  observers  have 
doubts  as  to  how  much  help  the  Greek  army 
would  be  in  a showdown  between  the  NATO 
and  Warsaw  pact  forces,  for  the  junta  has 
been  purging  the  armed  forces  of  some  of 
its  best  officers,  many  trained  at  enormous 
U.S.  expense.  The  test  of  an  officer  is  no 
longer  ability,  but  political  reliability. 

As  a putative  ally,  Greece  has  also  been 
weakened  by  the  obvious  incompetence  of 
the  colonels  in  managing  the  economy.  Since 
the  military  coup  two  years  ago,  the  gross 
national  product  has  been  slipping  steadily. 
Theoretically,  Greece  is  NATO’s  southern 
anchor,  but  in  practice  it  is  more  like  a soft 
underbelly. 

If  the  free  democratic  countries  of  Europe 
can  afford  to  cast  off  the  junta,  why  does 
the  U.S.  need  to  cling  to  this  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment? The  old  anti -Communist  justifica- 
tion no  longer  has  any  validity.  After  all, 
the  junta  overthrew  not  a leftist,  but  a con- 
servative government. 

It  is  a tragic  conclusion  of  the  brave 
effort  launched  in  1947  by  President  Truman 
to  save  democratic  government  in  the  cradle 
of  democracy.  After  being  a virtual  satellite 
of  the  U.S.  for  two  decades,  the  country 
succumbed  to  military  dictatorship  without 
a struggle.  It  wras  hardly  a tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  democracy  that  the  U.S.  was  sup- 
posedly fostering  in  Greece  all  those  years. 

Even  the  situation  in  nearby  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  better  than  that.  About  the  time  the 
U.S.  moved  into  Greece,  the  Russians  moved 
into  Czechoslovakia,  but  after  20  years  of 
Soviet  domination  the  passion  for  freedom 
was  still  so  ardent  that  the  Czechs  openly 
defied  their  masters.  Not  even  the  return 
of  Russian  troops  has  altogether  quelled  it. 

Leaders  of  the  Greek  resistance  feel  their 
cause  is  hopeless  as  long  as  the  U.S.  cooper- 
ates with  the  junta.  Washington’s  response 
is  confined  to  vacuous  assertions  of  interest 
in  the  “full  restoration  of  civil  liberties”  and 
the  “achievement  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  Greece.” 

These  pious  statements  do  not  trouble  the 
leaders  of  the  junta.  The  Deputy  Premier, 
Stylianos  Patakos,  recently  met  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  while  on  a visit  to  Washington. 
Upon  returning  to  Athens  he  said  no  Amer- 
ican officials  had  raised  with  him  any  ques- 
tions about  Greece’s  internal  affairs. 

More  importantly,  Patakos,  since  his  Wash- 
ington trip  has  openly  dashed  any  hopes  for 
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; a return  to  constitutional  government.  The 
junta  had  been  encouraging  hopes  that  the 
I dictatorship  would  be  lifted  in  the  near 
| future,  but  now  Patakos  says  he  and  liis  fel- 
low officers  are  going  to  stay  in  power  in- 
definitely. 

“There  are  serious  grounds  for  being  dis- 
turbed by  U.S.  policy  toward  Greece.”  says 
Elias  Demetracopolous,  tile  exiled  editor  of 
| a conservative  Athens  newspaper  now  closed 
down.  He  thinks  the  grounds  require  “a 
basic  and  urgent  review  of  the  U.S.  po- 
sitLon  by  the  Nixon  administration.  Which  is 
i in  the  advantageous  position  of  halving  no 
! responsibility  for  the  events  and  policies  of 
I the  last  few  years.” 

Timid  Greek  Judge  Suffers  for 
Upholding  Principles 
(By  Alfred  Friendly)  j 

Athens,  July  24. — Harassment  of  Greece’s 
| highest  judge,  who  recently  ruled  [against 
; the  government  and  refused  its  demjahds  to 
1 resign,  has  reached  the  point  where  liis  pliy- 
! sician  was  apparently  pressured  to  j declare 
him  able  to  face  an  inquisition  when,  in 
fact,  he  had  just  suffered  a heart  attack. 

The  judge  is  Michael  Stasinopoulos,  presi- 
dent of  the  Greek  Council  of  State.  His  ill- 
ness is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the  ordeal 
he  was  subjected  to  after  he  ordered  the  re- 
instatement of  11  Supreme  Court  judges  fired 
by  the  junta.  His  physician  is  dependant 
on  the  government’s  favor  for  keeping  his 
job  in  the  state  medical  care  system. 

The  67-year-old  jurist,  subjected  to  at- 
tempted intimidation  by  a police  officer  who 
accused  him  of  faking  illness,  has,  so  far 
avoided  the  command  to  appear  before  the 
junta’s  No.  2 persongage,  the  deputy  prime 
i minister.  Another  doctor,  engaged  Cnly  in 
private  practice  and  accordingly  not  Isubject 
| to  official  intimidation,  was  called  in  bV  Stasi- 
| nopoulos  and  has  declared  that  he  is!  indeed 
j seriously  ill. 

The  history  of  the  continuing  ardeai  of  the 
j judge  was  disclosed  in  circumstantial  detail 
by  a thoroughly  informed  source.  The  story 
! that  emerges  is  of  a timid,  conservative, 
ultra- cautious  man  forced  to  become!  a hero 
j in  spite  of  himself,  when  there  was  no  es- 
cape from  putting  his  legal  principles  on 
the  line.  * 

The  chronicle  begins  more  than  a year  ago 
: when  the  government  purged  some  60  judges, 

I getting  around  the  provision  that  they  had 
! permanent  status  by  suspending  tlje  oon- 
| stitution,  by  official  decree*  for  three  days. 

MORAL  CALIBER 

Among  those  ousted  were  11  judges  of  the 
| Supreme  Court,  the  highest  appeals  tribunal 
| for  all  cases  in  which  the  state  itself]  is  not 
a party.  The  principal  grounds  were  that  the 
! incumbent  either  had  been  identified! With  a 
j political  party  in  a way  that  rendered  him 
unfit  to  serve,  or  was  n<Sf  of  the  requisite 
“moral  caliber.”  Those  purged  were  also  dis- 
barred. 

The  jurists  appealed  to  the  Council  of 
jState,  the  highest  appeals  court  for  rhatters 
jin  which  the  state  is  directly  involved.  They 
Iwon  their  case  on  rescinding  the  disbarment, 
:Only  to  have  the  government  overrule  it  by 
decree  the  next  day.  Thus  they  remain  for- 
bidden to  practice. 

In  a different  case,  based  on  provisions  of 
the  new  constitution  that  the  juntti  itself 
prepared  and  had  confirmed  in  a national 
[referendum  last  September,  the  judged  ap- 
pealed their  ouster  on  grounds  that  the  con- 
stitution provided  them  lifetime  tenure. 

I Stasinopoulos  realized  the  dileimfia  the 
case  would  present  him  and  his  22j- judge 
court.  A small,  fragile  man,  chosen  for  the 
presidency  of  the  council  by  the  colonels 
themselves,  he  had  no  stomach  for  a fight,  A 
deep-dyed  conservative,  he  is  distinguished, 
if  at  all,  as  the  author  of  rather  mediocre 
poetry  and  as  someone  who  has  tried 
throughout  his  tenure  to  keep  his  court  from 
poming  into  conflict  with  the  regime. 


His  thesis  has  been  that  the  Council  of 
State,  an  insrtiturion  created  in  1930,  does 
not  have  the  Marbury  v.  Madison  tradition 
of  determining  t he  constitutionality  of  gov- 
ernment acts  and  will  only  getinto  trouble — 
especially  with  the  present  dictatorship — if 
it  tries. 

CASE  STALLED 

For  a year,  Stasinopoulos  tried  to  duck  the 
case,  stalling  it,  urging  the  appellants  to 
withdraw,  arguing  that  whatever  the  out- 
come, both  they  and  the  court  would  lose.  He 
did  not  need  the  warnings,  which  he  got  any- 
way, from  Ills  first  cousin,  Gen.  Hadjipetros, 
head  of  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  FBI,  to 
“be  careful.” 

But  in  the  end,  the  case  was  not  to  be 
avoided.  In  June  *3tasinopouloe  summoned  a 
public  session  of  the  full  court.  The  case  had 
been  thoroughly  debated  and  the  president 
may  or  may  not  have  known  how  the  vote 
would  go.  He  made  a short  speech,  bidding 
his  colleagues  to  take  into  account  the  posi- 
tion of  the  state  but  also  to  reflect  on  the 
requirements  of  their  honor  as  judges. 

Under  the  usual  procedure,  an  open  vote 
was  taken,  with  each  member,  beginning  with 
the  most  junior,  announcing  his  vote  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  By  the  time  the  tally  reached 
the  president,  it  was  10  to  10  (there  wias  one 
absentee)  . Stasinopoulos  voted  to  sustain  the 
appeal. 

He  chose  the  narrowest  possible  of  the  six 
grounds  on  which  the  appeal  was  based,  due 
process.  He  ruled  that  the  judges  could  not 
be  dismissed  without  first  having  been  form- 
ally presented  with  reasons  and  charges,  and 
having  the  opportunity  to  answer  them,  and 
being  given  a proper  legal  finding. 

For  the  first  time  since  it  took  power  more 
than  two  years  ago,  the  hitherto  cool  regime 
publicly  lost  its  composure.  It  has  been  pro- 
ceeding ever  since  from  one  flagrant  action  to 
another. 

JUDGE  SUMMONED 

Premier  Georges  Papadopoulos  immedi- 
ately summoned  Stasinopoulos  to  his  office 
and,  in  a rage,  demanded  his  resignation. 

At  9 the  next  morning,  the  Judge  presented 
a letter  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  refusing, 
on  grounds  of  the  self-respect  of  the  judici- 
ary, to  resign  merely  because  the  Premier 
told  him  to.  An  hour  later,  the  official  gazette 
published  a governmental  decree  “accepting 
the  resignation  of  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State”  and  naming  his  successor. 

Whereupon,  the  10  members  of  the  council 
who  had  voted  with  Stasinopoulos  submitted 
their  resignations,  also  as  a matter  of  self- 
respect.  The  chief  judge's  successor,  mean- 
while, showed  himself  to  be  a good  lawyer  too. 
He  painted  out  that  he  was  not  the  legal 
President  of  the  council  until  the  incumbent 
had  formally  resigned,  and  that  until  then  a 
litigant  could  impeach  any  decision  on 
grounds  that  the  court  was  illegally  con- 
stituted. 

The  pressure  on  Stasinopoulos  to  submit  a 
predated  resignation  was  now  immense.  He 
was  chivvied  and  argued  with.  His  phone  was 
cut  off  and  police  were  placed  in  front  of 
his  dwelling  to  challenge  all  visitors  and  ex- 
amine their  papers. 

The  heart  attack  ensued.  Shortly  there- 
after, about  three  weeks  ago,  Stylianos  Pata- 
kos, the  deputy  prime  minister  phoned  the 
Judge — it  turned  cut  that  the  phone  could 
be  put  back  into  opertaion  when  it  suited 
the  regime’s  convenience — and  ordered  him 
to  present  himself  at  Patakos’s  office.  He 
replied  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  leave 
his  bed. 

Next  day,  Stasinopoulos’  physician  made 
his  morning  call  and  without  examining 
his  patient  told  him  he  looked  fine.  The  sick 
man  protested  that  he  felt  terrible.  At  this 
point,  the  commandant  of  the  regional  police 
station  pushed  his  way  into  the  sick  room 
and  engaged  in  muttered  conversation  with 
the  doctor.  It  was  clear  that  some  collusion 
was  afoot.  In  a few  moments,  the  doctor 


turned  back  to  the  judge  and  declared  loud- 
ly: "You  are  now  in  good  health.” 

FAJEE  ILLNESS 

“So,”  said  the  police  officer  to  the  judge, 
“you’ve  been  faking  illness.  The  doctor  says 
you  are  well  and  therefore  at  9 next  Monday 
morning” — two  days  hence— “you  will  be  in 
Gen . Pat  akos  ’ office . ” 

The  Judge’s  wife  called  in  a physician  in 
private  practice.  He  has  succeeded  so  far  in 
forestalling  Patakos’s  demand  for  Stasinop- 
oulos’  appearance. 

Frustrated  and  all  thumbs,  the  regime 
went  Andrew  Jackson  one  better,  declaring 
that  the  court’s  ruling  was  not  only  unen- 
forceable but  unfounded  because  the  subject 
matter  was  “excluded  from  its  jurisdiction.” 

Also,  it  immediately  disbarred  and  ordered 
one  year  banishment  to  a small  inland  and 
to  two  remote  hamlets  for  the  thrife  lawyers 
who  had  argued  the  Supreme  Court  justices’ 
case. 

George  Christopoulos,  Greece’s  ambassador 
to  Paris,  a former  undersecretary  of  state 
and  the  Junta’s  nominee,  reported  the  na- 
ture of  European,  reaction.  According  to  those 
who  have  seen  it,  the  gist  of  his  message 
was  that  Greece  could  not  expect  to  remain 
in  the  Council  of  Europe,  which  is  consider- 
ing ousting  it,  unless  it  chooses  to  abide  by 
the  conventional  legal  and  moral  standards 
of  other  member  governments,  otherwise, 
it  should  resign  from  the  council  before  it 
is  kicked  out. 

The  regime’s  response  was  to  fire  Chris- 
topoulos and  replace  him  in  Paris  with  a 
general. 

Greek  Colonels  Nurture  Unrest  by  Crush- 
ing School  Freedom 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Athens. — The  young  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens  teaching  penal  law  was  a 
runaway  favorite.  After  all,  he  wasn't  70  years 
old  and  he  spoke  to  the  students  on  their 
own  terms,  lecturing  as  if  he  cared  about 
his  subject  and  his  listeners. 

But  he  was  the  cousin  of,  and  had  the 
same  name  as,  the  Athens  lawyer  George 
Mangakls,  who  had  defended  many  targets 
of  the  regime  and  who  is  now  disbarred  and 
banished  for  his  pains.  The  young  professor 
also  doubtless  indulged  in  some  extracurric- 
ular political  activity  himself. 

So  in  due  course  it  was  last  March  he  was 
dismissed.  He  chose  to  make  something  a 
little  special  of  his  last  class  and  spoke, 
therefore,  on  his  own  conception  of  the  rede 
of  justice  and  the  role  of  law  in  today’s 
world.  And  he  disclosed,  of  course,  that  he 
had  been  sacked  by  a process  and  for  reasons 
that  mocked  those  principles. 

When  he  finished,  a student  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  called  for  getting  up  a petition  urg- 
ing the  government  to  rescind  the  dismissal. 
Another  student— a boy  from  the  island  of 
Crete,  whose  inhabitants,  the  novelists  tell 
us,  wear  their  passions  on  their  sleeves — 
upped  the  ante,  proposing  that  the  students 
take  to  the  streets  in  a demonstration. 

At  that  moment,  three  members  of  the 
class  got  to  their  feet  simultaneously,  lunged 
at  the  speaker,  pinioned  him,  and,  after  a 
scuffle,  dragged  him  off  to  arrest,  along  with 
the  first  student,  the  petition-urger.  They 
obviously  had  authority  for  their  act. 

“That’s  what  bothers  most  of  the  stu- 
dents: not  knowing  who  Is  sitting  next  to 
you,  a student  like  yourself  or  a government 
informer,”  said  the  young  man,  himself  a 
fourth-year  law  student,  who  told  me  the 
story.  “It’s  that,  probably  more  than  the 
other  interventions  the  government  has 
made  into  the— how  shall  I say — intellectual 
life  of  the  university.” 

Those  other  “interventions”  have  been, 
principally: 

The  wholesale  sacking  of  professors  who 
were  known  to  look  without  favor  on  the 
dictatorship  that  took  power  in  Greece  in 
April,  1967, 
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"It's  worst  in  the  political  science  and  eco- 
nomics faculties,”  the  young  student  ex- 
plained. “You  begin  a semester  thinking 
you’ll  have  three  good  professors  in  the 
course,  ahd  you  find  only  one  left.” 

The  recent  installation  in  every  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  of  a military  officer, 
a governor  or  commissionar — commisar  would 
be  the  right  word— from  the  regime.  He  sits 
in  on  faculty  meetings,  reviews  every  act, 
and  presumably  has  veto  power  over  the 
■officials  of  each  school.  He  determines  what 
lectures  shall  be  given,  what  courses  shall 
be  taught  and  what  the  contents  should  be. 

But  the  class  stoolies— the  knowledge  of 
their  existence  but  not  of  their  identity  (ex- 
cept, as  in  the  story  above,  when  they  blow 
their  covers)— makes  the  sour  taste  n the 
students'  mouths,  a taste  that  grows  steadily 
more  rancid.  (In  Greek  Universities,  it  should 
be  explained,  middle-aged  bona  fide  students 
are  commonplace,  so  that  the  appearance  of 
an  older  person  in  a class  is  not  an  automatic 
revelation  of  an  interloper.) 

There  is  an  ironic  aspect  to  the  regimes 
corrosion  of  its  own  educational  institutions. 
One  of  the  colonels'  announced  aims  was  to 
create  a new  generation  of  Greeks” — by  im- 
plication a generation  that  would  be  properly 
contemptuous  of  degenerate  institutions  like 
democracy,  free  choice  and  open  criticism. 

But  what  the  commissar  in  the  classroom 
seems  to  be  doing  is  injecting  a political  fire 
into  the  students  and  awareness  and  loathing 
of  Big  Brother  at  a considerably  earlier  age 
than  in  the  past. 

Most  students  in  Greek  universities  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
from  the. villages,  from  middle-class  or  even 
peasant  families.  (The  upper  crust,  with 
money  and  a background  of  educational  and 
especially  linguistic  attainments,  send  their 
children  to  Europe  for  their  education.)  To 
these  young  people  of  relatively  humble 
origins,  the  university  degree  is  the  passport 
for  escape  from  the  primitiveness  and  poverty 
that  was  their  parents’  lot.  In  Greece,  one  s 
whole  future  depends  on  the  university 
degree.  Accordingly,  not  since  Byron  s day 
have  the  students  been  the  young  ^brands 
by  whom  revolutions  are  made,  and  they  still 
are  not. 

Nevertheless,  Greek  undergraduates  are  not 
horn  devoid  of  a sense  of  oarage,  * 

recognition  of  it  when  they  see  it.  They  are 
not  utterly  quarantined  from  the  viruses 
and  the  vitamins — affecting  students  else- 
where The  guess  here  is  that  In  a year  or  two 
the  Greek  students  will  begin  to  organize 
in  earnest  for  political  action.  The  embryos 
of  future  groupings  are  beginning  to  be  seen 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  de- 
veloped Is  one  with  heavy  Communist  in- 
- fiuence. 

The  moment,  the  Communist  Party  is  so 
badly  battered,  with  a thousand  or  two  of 
its  activists  in  the  junta’s  prison  camps,  that 
it  lies  low.  But  extremes  breed  extremes.  If 
the  Greek  students  are,  like  their  parents, 
denied  democratic  organizations  in  which  to 
operate  openly  and  effectively,  and  If  they 
remain  subjected  to  the  academic  repression 
the  junta  has  now  decreed,  it  is  not  hard  to 
• visualize  what  kind  of  a “new  generation  of 
Greeks”  will  be  created. 


tional  Lakeshore,  and  the  amendment  I 
introduced  to  H.R.  12781,  the  1970  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies.  I make 
these  comments  in  order  to  clarify  a 
number  of  false  statements  and  implica- 
tions which  have  been  raised  regarding 
my  intention  in  introducing  such  an 
amendment.  . , , ,, 

The  amendment  I introduced  would 
have  prohibited  funds  to  be  "used  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  to  extend  boundaries 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  beyond  the  boundaries  set  forth  in 
H.R.  11084  of  the  91st  Congress.”  This 
bill  which  I introduced  on  May  8,  1969 
(H.R.  11084)  specifically  defines,  in  legal 
terms,  the  boundaries  of  this  national 
park  in  northwest  Indiana.  The  bound- 
aries of  this  park,  a park  created 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1936,  were  only 
vaguely  outlined  on  a map  drawn  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  act  creating 
the  park  never  defined  the  , specific 
boundaries.  It  only  gave  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  authority  to  buy  land 
within  a general  outlined  area.  This  area 
included  more  than  6,000  acres  of  land. 
Within  its  borders  lie  more  than  500 
private  homes  and  businesses,  bus  and 
railroad  lines,  highways,  and  public 
utility  lines  and  services. 

The  Park  Service  has  been  engaged  m 
buying  land  since  1966.  As  of  this  date 
they  have  spent  $12^2  million  and 
bought  1,038  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  . 
383  acres  presently  under  condemnation. 
Because  the  boundaries  ,of  this  park  are 
indefinite,  and  more  importantly,  be- 
cause so  many  private  homes  and  busi- 
nesses will,  be  destroyed  and  residents 
forced  to  move  to  other  areas.  I intro- 
duced this  bill  to  specifically  define  the 
boundaries  of  this  Federal  park  and  to 
exclude  the  highly  developed  areas  of  the 
region  from  acquisition  by  the  Park 
Service.  The  effect  of  my  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  approximate  acreage  which 
the  Park  Service  has  been  authorized  to 
purchase.  However,  the  areas  encom- 
passed in  my  bill  approximate  3 square 
miles,  including  almost  2 miles  of  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline. 

In  this  regard,  the  comments  of  my 
colleague  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Brademas, 
bear  some  revision  and  correction  in  a 
number  of  instances.  He  states  on  page 
H6155  that — 

The  bill  would  have  affected,  some  persons 
advised  me,  up  to  90%  of  the  land  author- 
ized for  this  park. 


and  confiscation.  In  this  action  I have 
been  supported  by  hundreds  of  residents 
in  this  area,  by  resolutions  from  the 
town  boards  of  Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune 
Acres  and  by  the  full  support  of  all  the 
county  commissioners  of  Porter  County, 
in  which  the  national  lakeshore  lies. 

Second,  there  are  a number  of  acres 
of  land  which  have  already  been  Pur- 
chased by  the  Park  Service  which  lie 
outside  the  boundaries  defined  in  my 
bill.  Mr.  Brademas  says  rightly  that 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  National  Park 
Service  have  lands  authorized  for  a national 
park  and  purchased  under  such  authoriza- 
tion been  subsequently  removed  from  any 
park. 


On  the  next  page  he  states — 

This  legislation  would  not  define  the 
boundaries  of  this  national  park,  but  would 
properly  reduce  the  size  of  the  lakeshore  by 
over  three-fourths  (or  75%)  of  its  presently 
authorized  size. 


INDIANA  DUNES 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I wish 
to  direct  my  remarks  toward  the  state- 
ments in  the  Record  of  July  22,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
on  the  subject  of~the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 


As  anyone  can  see,  his  own  statements 
are  in  conflict  and  neither  is  factual. 
The  bill  I have  introduced,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  care  to  read  it,  does,  in  fact, 
define  in  legal  terms  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  lakeshore.  Its  effect  is,  as 
I have  said,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
original  authorization  by  a little  more 
than  60  percent.  As  I have  explained,  I 
have  taken  this  action  in  response  to 
urgent  requests  of  the  residents  of  this 
area  and  I believe  it  to  be  necessary  and 
imperative  in  order  to  protect  the  many 
homes  and  businesses  from  destruction 


But  I do  not  believe  that  we  need  to 
be  intimidated  by  such  past  policy.  I 
believe  the  situation  is  important  enough 
to  warrant  the  action  I have  taken  &nd» 
therefore,  if  the  Congress  approves  the 
bill  I have  proposed,  then  we  will  pro- 
vide the  National  Park  Service  with  the 
appropriate  authorization  to  resell  the 
land  at  the  purchase  price.  Mr  Brad- 
emas asserts  in  his  statement  that  under 
the  present  law  the  land  would  have  to 
be  sold  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. This,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  does  not 
the  disposal  of  park  land  by  the  GSA. 

I therefore,  intend  to  make  provision  for 
the  disposal  of  this  land  by  an  amend- 
ment to  my  original  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I would  like  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  I completely  support  the 
idea  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  and  of  the  need  and  value  of 
conservation  as  well  as  providing  areas 
of  recreation  and  esthetic  enjoyment. 
But  I believe  that  the  present  plans  of 
the  Park  Service  to  condemn  and  pur- 
chase land  which  is  highly  developed 
and  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  com- 
munities in  our  Nation  is  an  unwar- 
ranted and  excessive  intrusion  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  private 
lives  of  the  residents  of  this  area,  par- 
ticularly when  many  homes  and  busi- 
nesses will  be  destroyed  for  the  sake  of 
recreation.  I can  only  support  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  when  it  does  hot 
involve  the  destruction  and  disruption 
of  vast  areas  and  people. 

I realize  full  well,  as  I am  sure  my  col- 
league does,  the  need  for  a recreational 
area  in  this  section  of  our  Nation,  a 
rapidly  growing  area  of  people  and  eco- 
nomic activity.  I need  not  remind  my 
colleague  of  the  existing  2,100-acre 
Dunes  State  Park  in  this  area.  My  pro- 
posal for  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  doubles  the  present  area 
available  for  recreation;  but  I cannot 
support  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  destroy  homes  and  businesses 
in  order  to  replace  them  with  a Federal 
park.  The  idea  is  outrageous  and  un- 
reasonable and  the  costs  are  excessive. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  my  posi- 
tion and  the  reasons  that  prompted  my 
action,  not  only  in  introducing  the 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill, 
but  also  in  introducing  the  original  bill, 
H.R.  11084,  defining  the  boundaries.  I 
urge  my  colleague  from  Indiana  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  give  this  mat- 
ter their  closest  attention  and  support. 
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KENTUCKY’S  LONG-LOST  COM- 
POSER OP  A WORLD-FAMOUS 
MELODY 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI  VES 

Tuesday , July  29,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tire  mys- 
. teries  concerning  the  life  of  a noteworthy 
native  son  of  Kentucky  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  research  of  a distinguished 
Ohio  jurist,  who  has  written  a very 
fascinating  account  of  his  findings 

Judge  Earl  R.  Hoover,  former  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  an  authority  on  early  Ameri- 
can music,  went  to  great  lengths  to  un- 
fold the  unknown  details  of  the  life  of 
the  author  of  some  of  our  best  loved  na- 
tive music. 

Jonathan  E.  Spilman,  bom  in  Mays- 
■ ville,  Ky„  and  the  composer  of  the  me- 
lody we  know  so  well  in  association  with 
; the  words  to  “Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton” 

; and  “Away  in  a Manger/*  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  interesting  study  by  Judge 
! Hoover. 

As  a contribution  to  the  history  of 
American  music,  and  as  an  attribute  to 
this  talented  son  of  Kentucky,  I will 
place  in  the  Record  this  article  by  J udge 
Hoover  which  appeared  In  the  Reg  ster, 
a leading  historical  quarterly  in  my 
State : 

J.  E.  Spilman,  Kentucky’s  Long-Lost  Com- 
poser of  a World-Famous  Melody  Redis- 
covered 

(By  Earl  R.  Hoover) 

.Accidentally  I found  a lost  world  celeb- 
rity— a native  Kentucky  song  writer—  J.  e 
Spilman.  I did  not  set  out  to  find  Mm  r did 
not  even  know  he  was  lost.  When  suddenly 
r wakened  to  that  fact,  it  took  me  years  to 
prove  that  the  Spilman  I discovered  wa  s the 
real  Spilman  for  whom  the  authorities,  were 

ufKC^lng/,The  life  1 UP  turned  out 

Unbelievably  fantastic. 

I I first  bumped  into  Spilman  about  a half 
century  after  he  was  dead,  It  was  around 
1943  in  an  antique  shop  in  Harrodsburg 
Kentucky.  Ohio's  Civil  War  song  writer  Ben- 
Jamln  R.  Hanby,  who  wrote  the  his  .orv- 

^^n^S°r?g'+“Darlins  Nelly  Gray”  Ca^out 
Kentu°y  shore”) , and  the  child's 
Christmas  song,  “Up  On  the  House  Top/  had 
Jong  enslaved  me  as  a hobby,  and  I realty  was 
trying  to  find  something  pertaining  to  Mm— 
did  song  books  containing  his  songs  J had 
hever  heard  of  Spilman. 

) The  antique  shop’s  proprietor  was  James 
. Spilman.  When  he  learned  that  I wa<  in- 
Brested  in  song  writer  Hanby,  he  had  to  drag 
ut  his  own  song  writer.  He  did  not  realize 
he  was  handmg  me  double  trouble  (a  hubby 
is  just  that)  by  volunteering  that  his  gi  eat- 
uncle  had  been  a song  write?!  loo-  Rev  r E 
Spilman— who  had  composed  the  music:  to 
tlie  old  favorite,  “Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton.” 
^That  fact  alone  would  not  have  aroused 
R wa^tbe  story  he  told  me  that  did  He 
said  that  Spilman  had  married  a niee  : of 
President  Zachary  Taylor;  that  he  was  a 
Prebysterian  minister  at  Maysville,  Ken- 
^kyLthat  hls  Peonage  overlooked  the 
Ohio  River;  that  his  wife  was  drowned  when 
she  was  a passenger  on  an  Ohio  River 
steamer,  the  Magnolia , and  its  boiler  blev  up 
ahd  it  was  destroyed  as  it  sailed  past  parson- 

of  her  family's  eyes;  and 
that  shortly  thereafter,  in  grief,  the  Rev- 

Sfreet  the  music  to  ‘<Flow  Gently 


The  great-nephew  was  not  able  to  cite 
anything  ever  written  about  his  great-uncle 
He  did  not  know  any  dates.  As  research  later 
proved,  he  knew  very  little  about  the  song 
writer,  and  much  of  It  was  inaccurate.  Never- 
theless it  bore  the  earmarks  of  a story  so  ex- 
citing that  there  was  incentive  to  give  it 
chase. 

Back  home  in  our  great  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  I thought  I could  immediately  verify 
the  whole  story  that  I heard  in  Harrodsburg, 
but  for  years  stone  walls  stopped  me — ency- 
clopedias, musical  and  biographical  diction- 
aries, treatises,  histories,  magazines.  If  the 
Empire  State  Building  were  to  disappear  it 
would  be  no  less  baffling. 

The  great -nephew's  erroneous  design 
of  the  steamer  as  the  Magnolia  helpecrto  de- 
flect me  from  the  scent  bej^uiel  did  find 
a steamer  Magnolia  wbostTboilers  exploded 
near  Cincinnati  ajr-Kfarch  18,  1868,  killing 
about  eightvpeopJe,  but  no  Mrs.  Spilman  was 
listed  amopg the  dead. 

I was^o  learn  that  the  identity  of  J.  E. 
Spilman  had  been  puzzling,  even  fooling 
leading  music  historians.  Putting  a few  facts 
ier  this  seemed  impossible.  In  song 
I did  find  the  name  “J.  E.  Spilman" 
fd  over  the  music  to  “Flow  Gently 
Afton,"  This  tied  Spilman  up  with  a 
immortal  because  the  words  to  that 
"vere  written  by  Scotland’s  Robert 
too,  it  is  obvious  that  "this  same  mel- 
►ilman’s  is  also  one  of  the  most 
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popular  Jfcujs  set  to  another  famous  song, 
Away  fn  ASManger."  The  authorship  of  the 
words  to  theNChr:  stmas  carol,  though  dis- 
puted, has  beeiTsrcquentiy  attributed  to  an- 
other world  immfliffal,  Martin  Luther,  and 
has  often  been  cafied  “Luther's  Cradle 
-How  can  yoiKlose  a man  tied  up 
with  Robert  Burns  and^Martin  Luther! 

J.  E.  Spilman  married\President  Zachary 
Taylor  s niece,  Eliza  Taylor/daughter  of  Han- 
cock Taylor.  That  means  thS  Spilman’s  wife 
was  a cousin  to  Zachary  Tabor’s  daughter, 
Sarah,  who  married  JeffersouVDavis  That 
made  Spilman’s  lost  identity  evSto.  more  baf- 
fling.  How  could  a man  just  drop  dut  of  sight 
who  was  tied  up  with  four  suck  famous 
people — a great  po-it — a great  theologian — a 
president  of  the  United  States— and  t£e  pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy?  A man  whY  more 
than  a century  before,  had  written  a Aielodv 
still  known  the  world  over,  even  to  children? 
A man  who  created  something  immoj 
tune  sung  to  two  world  famous  lyrics?  Aim  an 
whose  name  appeared  over  his  melody  inhnli- 
llonis  of  old  favorite  song  books,  a copy  of 
which  was  in  almost  every  home?  A man  as 
shall  later  be  revealed,  who  was  tied  up/with 
other  well  known  figures?  / 

On  checking,  I found  that  the  late  John 
Tasker  Howard,  then  head  of  the  American 
Music  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, said  nothing  about  Spilnran  in  his 
monumental,  841-puge  Our  Anyfacan  Music. 
Other  treatise  writers  were  also  helpless  in 
penetrating  the  mystery.,  ^ 

In  Ms  equally  nmntimental,  720-page  A 
History  of  Popula^fusic  in  America,  the  late 
Iavl6hed  Just  two  sentences 
on  Spilman/  and  used  up  two  words  to  call 
im  a Philadelphian”  which  later  proved  to 
+,leiVfelJ  er™neous.  I wrote  the  authorita- 
tive  Mr.  Spaeth  asking  for  his  authority  for 
tiMs.  He  replied,  "I  am  not  sure  that  I can 
jj?®  JO\  texact  source  of  my  informa- 
tion . . . but  I know  that  this  has  been  print- 
ed several  times  in  the  past  and  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  truth.”  y 

I wrote  to  the  late  Elliott  Shapiro,  of  the 
music  publishing  firm,  Shapiro,  Bernstein  & 
Co.,  Inc  °f  New  York  City,  who  was  co- 
author of  the  book  Early  American  Sheet 
f suggested  that  I write  to  Richard 
S.  Hill,  Music  Division,  Library  of  Congress 
paying  “Spilman  seems  to  beY  a fahiyg  un- 
known proposition.”  y 

I wrote  the  late  Richard  Hill,  thinking  that 
surely  in  his  great  library,  of  thirty-sixgacres 


of  floor  space  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  book 
shelves,  he  had  an  instant,  conclusive  Spil- 
man clue.  He  replied,  “I  am  delighted  that 
you  have  chosen  J.  E.  Spilman  as  your  next 
hobby.  He  is  so  complete  an  enigma  that  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  you  could  make 
him  into  your  life  work.”  “Besides,”  he  add- 
ed, “were  I to  hand  you  all  the  answers  on  a 
fun6”  Salver'  n would  completely  ruin  your 

Hill  had  already  been  on  the  Spilman 
hunt;  and  that  “Philadelphia”  red  herring 
had  harassed  him  too,  for  he  wrote  me  “I 
had  a brief  fling  at  trying  to  find  a few 
answers  to  questions  about  him  (Spilman) 

. . . The  only  intriguing  lead  is  that  family 
>f  Spiiman’s  in  Philadelphia.  The  name  is 
spelled  so  many  different  ways  in  the  differ- 
ent entries  that  you  can  almost  hear  the 
accent  I would  guess  that  the  name  is 
really  Spielman— that  the  family  arrived  in 
this  country  from  Germany  not  long  before 
their  first  appearance  in  the  Philadelphia 
directories  in  1837,  and  that  some  of  the 
children  were  born  abroad.  This  must  have 
been  true  of  ‘J.  E/  if  my  guesses  are  correct, 
since  “Flow  Gently”  waa  first  published  in 
1838.  A good  deal  of  hard  digging,  however 
is  going  to  be  needed  to  establish  even  this 
much  about  the  family— particularly  since  I 
am  by  no  means  certain  that  *J.  EJ  was  one 
of  the  barber’s  sons  or  relatives.” 

In  my  hunt,  two  irksome  things  were  those 
initials  “J.  B."  For  what  did  they  stand?  In 
the  original  sheet  music  and  in  most  song 
books  they  were  just  “J.  E.”  To  add  to  the 
annoyance,  I found  one  song  book  giving  it 
E ” and  mother  giving  it  “Jonathan 
E.  The  forces  that  lost  Spilman  seemed 
purposely  to  be  throwing  up  confusion  to 
keep  him  lost.  I met  another  “err-itation” — 
Spillman  spelled  with  two  l’s.  In  my  be- 
wilderment I had  good  company.  Richard  Hill 
^/r^i1ne,  “I  have  a hunch  that  you  will 
nna  that  ‘Jonathan’  and  ‘James’  are  nothing 
better  than  surmises.  I would  be  hard  put  to 
say  why,  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  in 
the  least  if  it  turned  out  that  J.  E.  stood 
for  Jane  Eliza.  At  any  rate,  I am  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  would  be  thoroughly  unwise  to 
shut  out  one’s  mind  to  the  possibility  that 
J.  E.  was  a lady.” 

When  I wrote  Hill  that  I believed  Spilman 
was  a preacher,  he  cautioned  me,  “If  vou 
look  over  these  titles  (meaning  Spilman’s 
seven  songs  In  the  Library  of  Congress) 
you  will  agree  that  the  editor  who  added 
Rev.  to  his  name  was  making  a . wild 
guess.  . . . None  of  the  songs  refer  to  him 
as  a Reverend’.” 

With  such  noted  music  historians 
stumped,  I may  have  been  up  a tree  if  the 
Harrodsburg  antique  dealer  had  not  placed 
in  my  hands  some  leads  that  the  historians 
apparently  did  not  have.  He  had  said  that 
the  song  writer  was  a Presbyterian  minister 
at  Maysville,  Kentucky.  Surely  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  Presbyterianism  had 
the  answer. 

I wrote  to  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
whose  headquarters  in  the  Old  State  House 
at  Frankfort.  It  replied,  “We  find  ve^y  Uttle 
information  about  Spilman,”  but  it  did  iden- 

fhlladelPki&n.”  I wrote  back 
and  asked  for  its  authority  for  this  state- 
ment. It  replied,  “ A History  of  Popular  Mu - 

Intuit T*' w by  Sigmund  sP^th.”  Appar- 
ently it  had  borrowed  the  mistake  that  Sig- 
mund Spaeth  had  borrowed  from  Richard 

This  was  the  most  baffling  of  all.  One  can 
imagine  some  states  that  might  lose  such 
a son,  but  not  history-conscious  Kentucky 
because  as  we  shall  see,  Spilman  was  born  in 
Kentucky  and  lived  there  about  fifty  years. 

iu^Un^n°  lead!nS  Kentucky  history  that 
credited  him  with  his  world-resounding 

+At,Bardstown’  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  has  gone  all  out  to  honor 
a native  Pennsylvania  song  writer,  Stephen 
Foster,  but  it  has  done  little,  if  anything,  to 
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“Yes,”  most  lawyers  will  persuade  the  juve- 
nile to  acknowledge  the  offense  and  submit 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court.  If 
any  of  the  answers  is  negative,  the  attorney 
should  not  “throw  the  juvenile  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  court.”  To  protect  his  client’s 
interest,  he  should  contest  the  court’s  juris- 
diction. 

Immediately  there  comes  to  mind  the 
Juvenile  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  attorney 
and  any  impartial  observer,  did  commit  the 
offense  but  refuses  to  admit  it.  (This  is  much 
more  characteristic  than  the  case  of  the 
juvenile  who  admits  his  fault  but  whose  at- 
torney insists  upon  a trial.)  In  my  opinion, 
the  provision  of  due  process  of  law  for  such 
a recalcitrant  juvenile  is  most  therapeutic. 

He  should  (and  will,  if  the  police  co- 
operate) be  proven  guilty  of  the  crime  despite 
his  protestations  of  innocence.  He  will  have 
had  his  day  in  court  and  have  learned  that 
law  enforcement  can  and  does  arrive  at  the 
truth  by  fair,  effective  procedures.  He  will 
I believe,  be  several  steps  further  down  the 
road  to  rehabilitation  than  if  he  had — for 
the  administrative  convenience  of  the  judi- 
ciary— been  persuaded  against  his  wishes  to 
a dr  it  the  offense  and  forgo  his  day  in  court. 

To  sum  up  in  one  sentence:  I am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  extension  of  due  process  of 
law  to  juveniles — however  burdensome  or  in- 
convenient it  may  be  to  police,  social  workers, 
Judges  and  juvenile  court  personnel — is  an 
unmitigated  benefit  tothe  juveniles  con- 
cerned. Mfe 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11,  1969  I placed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  George  Anastaplo  entitled,  '“Greece 
Today  and  the  Limits  of  American 
Power.”  On  April  2,  1969  I placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  George  Anastaplo 
entitled,  “The  Passions  of  Greece  To- 
day,” and  “Retreat  From  Politics: 
Greece,  1967.”  The  former  article  dealt 
with  the  contemporary  political  situation 
in  Greece  and  the  dilemma  we  Americans 
find  ourselves  in— the  dilemma  of  sup- 
porting and  fostering  the  current  un- 
democratic regime.  The  latter  two  ar- 
ticles presented  a cogent  analysis  of  how 
Greece  appeared  to  a knowledgeable 
American  observer  who  viewed  its  first- 
hand throughout  1967. 

Today  I would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  selected  portions  of  an  article 
entitled  “A  Guide  to  Contemporary 
Greece,  Especially  for  Greek-Americans.” 
I think  the  excerpts  of  this  article  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  current  political  developments 
as  well  as  to  Greek  Americans. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

A Guide  to  Contemporary  Greece,  Espe- 
cially for  Greek-Americans  1 
(By  George  Anastaplo) 

John  Anastaplo.  Good  evening,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  have  as  our  guest  this  eve- 


1  This  article  is  a transcript  of  an  unre- 
hearsed interview,  set  out  in  its  entirety, 
conducted  by  John  Anastaplo  on  his  nightly 
radio  program, 

WJOB'  (East  Chicagcr-Hammond,  Indiana.  . 
Saturday,  May  31,  1069  (between  7:30  and 
10:00  p.m.). 


ning  my  brother  Professor  George  Anastaplo, 
Lecturer  in  the  Liberal  Arts  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  at  Rosary  College  in 
River  Forest,  Illinois.  He  also  holds  an  ap- 
pointment as  Professor  of  Politics  and  Litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Dallas,  Our  guest  Is 
knowledgeable  in  contemproary  Greek  affairs 
and  has  published  several  articles  on  that 
subject.  This  is  what  he  is  here  to  discuss 
with  those  listeners  in  our  radio  audience 
who  telephone  us  this  evening. 

We  have  on  the  news  wires  this  weekend 
the  following  report  from  Salonika,  Greece: 
“A  Greek  military  tribunal  has  handed  out 
sentences  ranging  from  13  months  to  life  for 
37  members  of  a Communist-led  terrorist 
band. 

“Three  of  the  defendants  were  ordered 
deported.  Two  persons  out  of  the  39  on  trial 
were  acquitted  of  charges  of  various  con- 
spiracies. 

“The  group  was  charged  with  plotting  to 
assassinate  former  premier  Constantine  Kol- 
lias  and  with  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the 
American  consulate  in  Salonika  and  the 
NATO  bases  in  the  north  of  the  country.” 

That  is  the  report  from  Salonika.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  listeners  heard  the  report  earlier 
this  week  of  the  arrest  of  fifteen  retired 
Army  generals  in  Greece.  Rumors  circulated 
at  that  time  that  an  attempt  to  oust  the 
army-backed  regime  and  to  restore  self- 
exiled  King  Constantine  to  power  in  Greece 
had  been  crushed  before  it  actually  got  under 
way.  All  those  arrested  were  known  backers 
of  King  Constantine  who  fled  to  Rome,  you 
will  remember,  after  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  oust  the  junta  in  December  1967. 
The  “colonels”,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
in  power  now  a little  over  two  years.  They 
seized  power  in  April  1967. 

Let’s  ask  my  brother  George  what  he  feels 
is  going  on  in  Greece  these  days. 

George  Anastaplo.  I think,  John,  that  the 
most  significant  development  in  Greece 
today,  and  the  one  we  Americans  should  be 
most  concerned  about,  is  that  American  in- 
stallations— the  American  consulate  in  the 
news  report  you  just  read,  for  instance^  as 
well  as  American  automobiles,  the  property 
of  American  personnel  stationed  in  Greece — - 
are  now  beginning  to  be  subject  to  attack. 
This  indicates  that  resentment  is  beginning 
to  be  expressed  violently  at  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  Greece.  And  it  is  that  role — 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  Greece 
today — that  I am  most  concerned  about,  I 
am,  of  course,  concerned  also  about  the  state 
of  affairs  in  their  country  for  the  Greeks 
themselves — for,  to  put  it  simply,  Greece 
today  is  living  under  a tyranny.  It  is  a 
tyranny  that  is  worse  than  some  tyrannies 
in  the  world  today  and  milder  than  some 
others,  but  I think  it  does  no  good  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  it  is  a tyranny  with  all  the 
consequences  that  that  will  have  both  for 
us  as  an  ally  of  that  tyranny  and  for  the 
Greeks  as  the  victims  of  it. 

***** 

John  Anastaplo.  You  were  in  Greece  last 
fall  when  the  election  was  held. 

George  Anastaplo.  That  is  right,  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  constitutional  referendum 
was  held. 

John  Anastaplo.  Could  every  one  vote  in 
referendum  who  wanted  to  vote  and  could 
they  vote  for  whatever  they  wanted  to  vote? 

George  Anastaplo.  One  could  vote  “Yes”  or 
“No”  on  a constitution  presented  by  the  gov- 
ernment. One  could  vote  “No,”  but  in  many 
places  outside  the  large  cities  the  vote  of 
“Yes”  was  the  only  vote  that  seemed  safe. 
* ~ * * * * 

John  Anastaplo.  Is  there  much  resent- 
ment in  Greece  toward  the  military  junta? 
Is  there  much  outspoken  resentment  and 


George  Anastaplo.  One  has  to  distinguish 
between  two  groups  in  the  Greek  population 
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(or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  population). 
There  are  those  who  are  somewhat  independ- 
ently informed  and  there  are  those  who  have 
their  opinions  formed  by  propaganda.  The 
latter  group  will  easily  take  their  lead  from 
the  government  in  power,  no  matter  what 
that  government  is,  especially  if  there  is  no 
opposition  permitted.  This  group  can  be  the 
majority  of  a country.  The  former  group— 
which  includes  in  Greece  the  leading  mili- 
tary officers,  the  intellectuals  of  the  country, 
the  university  people,  the  former  politicians 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  business- 
men— is  most  skeptical  about  this  govern- 
ment. Many  of  these  people  are  even  bitter 
about  it.  But  what  can  they  do  about  it? 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  informed  Greeks 
recognize  themselves  to  be  prisoners  of  a 
ruthless  military  minority.  They  are  not  even 
prisoners  of  the  Army,  but  of  a small  num- 
ber of  officers  within  the  Army,  a handful  of 
officers  who  took  power  by  deception  one 
night,  who  are  holding  it  by  the  use  of  what- 
ever means  they  can  employ,  and  who  claim 
they  have  the  support  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  difficult  and  dangerous  in  such  circum- 
stances to  express  openly  one’s  resentment, 
but  resentment  and  disaffection  are  there, 

John  Anastaplo.  Why  is  there  so  much 
support  for  the  colonels’  regime  among 
Greeks  living  in  this  country? 

George  Anastaplo.  For  many  Greek-Amer- 
icans, the  military  stands  for  that  force 
which  after  the  Second  World  War  saved 
Greece  from  Communism.  So  it  is  natural 
for  Greek-Americans  to  say,  “We  don’t  want 
Greece  to  go  Communist.  We  don’t  want  it  to 
go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  military 
saved  Greece  during  the  bitter  civil  war  of 
194:5-1949.  The  military  made  great  sacrifices 
to  save  Greece  at  that  time.  Now  they  are 
doing  it  again.”  What  the  Greek-American 
doesn’t  realize  is  that  it  is  not  the  military 
that  is  ruling  Greece  today.  All  one  has  to 
do  to  realize  this  is  to  consider  the  wide- 
spread purges  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Army  at  the  hands  of  this  particular  clique 
of  officers.  The  colonels  are  retiring  from  ac- 
tive duty  virtually  all  officers  senior  to  them 
in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  to  hold  their 
power.  This  is  not  the  military  that  is  ruling 
Greece:  this  is  a minority  of  junior  officers 
who  have  broken  their  oaths  to  their  king 
and  their  country,  who  have  seized  power 
with  a well-executed  conspiracy  and  who 
mean  to  hold  it  indefinitely. 

John  Anastaplo.  I support  the  most  open 
display  of  disaffection  toward  the  present 
government  was  at  the  funeral  last  No- 
vember of  George  Papandreou. 

George  Anastaplo.  There  have  been  two 
significant  displays  of  disaffection.  That  was 
the  second  one.  The  first  great  display  was  in 
December  1967  when  King  Constantine  made 
his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  colonels’  re- 
gime. His  attempt  was  poorly  executed:  cer- 
tain forces  which  he  had  counted  on  were 
not  available.  What  the  people  who  are  now 
ruling  Greece  are  good  at  is  conspiracy,  and 
hence  counterconspiracy.  They  were  able  to 
stop  the  King’s  effort  before  it  could  really  get 
rolling.  But  the  King,  in  the  course  of  his 
attempt,  visited  the  city  of  Kavalla,  which 
had  been  for  years  anti-royalist.  When  the 
people  of  Kavalla  heard  the  King  was  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  overthrow  this  govern- 
ment and  that  he  was  in  their  city — and  this 
I have  personally  heard  from  people  who  were 
there  that  day — they  filled  the  streets,  picked 
-up  the  King  and  carried  him  through  the 
city  in  a spontaneous  demonstration.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  thus  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  a way  that  the 
colonels’  government  never  has  been  able  to 
arrange — whereas  the  Kavalla  demonstra- 
tion was  anything  but  prearranged.  In  fact, 
the  current  premier  of  Greece  dares  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  exposed  in  a crowd  in  this 
e^autions  are,  I believe, 
ek  premier.  The  other 
great  demonstration  against  the  colonels 
was,  as  you  indicated,  in  Athens,  in  No- 
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P.  O’Leary,  Director  of  -thfTU.S.  Bureau 
of  iMines,  said:  ^ 

^Ive  are  beginning  to  disc#n  already  the 
outlines  of  a major  shortage  natural  gas. 

in  response  to  questioning  in  the  hear- 
ing, he  estimated  that  by  next  winter 
natural  gas  distributors  will  be  unable 
to  [provide  service  to  new  customers  be- 
cause of  supply  shortage. 

Speaking  from  a more  personal  point 
of  jview,  Mr.  Speaker,  practically  every 
single  State  in  the  Union,  and  a very 
large  percentage  of  the  Congressional 
districts,  would  be  adversely  affected 
economically  if  we  were  to  alter  thlese 
long-proven,  time-honored  lax  principles 
on  the  same  100  extractive  Industries.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  we  have 
substantial  production  in  billy  seven  of 
these  industries — copper,  manganese  ore, 
molybdenum,  perlite,  petroleum,  potash, 
an<J  uranium— but  alteration  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowances  would  se- 
verely cripple  our  tax  base  from  which 
we  l derive  the  income  for  the  construc- 
tion of  our  roads,  the  financing  of  our 
schools  and  educational  programs,  and 
other  important  services. 

New  Mexico  is  the  sixth  largest  pe- 
troleum-producing State  with  produc  - 
tion almost  equal  to  that  ofjgrazil,  Chile, 
and  West  Germany  combined.  More  than 
13,Q00  New  Mexicans  are  employed  in 
some  phase  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Their  payrolls  amount  to  almost  $73  mil- 
lion annually,  or  $73  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  The  pe- 
troleum industry  spends  almost  $274  mil- 
lion annually  for  production  supplies  and 
equipment  in  New  Mexico.  Last  year,  oil 
and  gas  operations  paid  $t0, 130,000  in 
direct  revenues  to  the  State— not  count  - 
ingl  local  taxes  or  approximately  one- 
fouHh  of  all  New  Mexico  State  tax  rev- 
enues. ~ 

A careful  examination  of  our  past  ex- 
periences indicates  that  certainly  we 
must  at  least  maintain  these  proven  in- 
centives and  tax  principle^  not  reduce 
thepi,  if  our  Nation  is  to  have  sufficient, 
reasonably  priced,  reliable  supplies  of  pe  - 
troleum essential  to  its  future  security 
and  economic  strength. 


JUVENILE  COURT  PROCEDURE— EX- 
CERPTS FROM  ADDRESS  BY  AS- 
SOCIATE  JUVENILE  COURT  JUDGE 
ORMAN  W.  KETCHAM  ” 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATED 

Monday,  July  28,  1M9 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
justments in  Juvenile  Court  procedure 
necessitated  by  the  Gault  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  tie  subject  of 
some  controversy.  In  a recent  speech  to 
the  National  Institute  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, in  Boston,  Associate  Jud£e 
Ornfan  W.  Ketcham,  of  the  Juvenile 
Coutt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  made 
worthwhile  observations  on  the  value  bf 


July  20,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Due  Process  for  Juveniles  Beats  Folksy 
"Justice” 

(By  Orman  W.  Ketcham) 

Many  cries  of  havoc  have  emanated  from 
judges,  administrators  and  social  workers  in 
juvenile  courts  concerning  the  new  and  time- 
consuming  burdens  that  the  provision  of  due 
process  of  law  for  juveniles  has  occasioned. 
But  the  substance  of  our  law  shoyld-aotj be 
dependent  upon  the  admmjjpfefStiveconvek- 
ience  of  our  court  In  most  urban 

courts  today,  the  tim^devoted  to  a juvenile’s 
case  has  become  notoriously  short.  New  pro- 
cedures required/by  the  Gault  decision  will 
now  assure  thjrjuvenile  a larger  segment  of 
his  “day  in  court.” 

Those  whyexpound  the  ‘‘parens  patriae” 
philosophy  lelieve  that  the  introduction  of 
due  process  bf  law  will  diminish  the  inform- 
ality whichlhas  been  the  juvenile  court’s 
hallmark  anfi  circumscribe  the  discretion  of 
the  juvenile Vourt  judge.  True.  But  those 
features  have  Veen  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  first  resuiLfc  of  the  advent  of  due  proc- 
ess is  to  assure  she  juvenile  a judicial  hear- 
ing the  outcomtNof  which  is  not  foreor- 
dained. It  used  to  ve  the  boast  of  the  most 
jingoistic  members  "father  knows  best” 

philosophy  that  less\than  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  all  juventltk charged  ever  denied 
their  - offenses.  Such  a \udden  candor  and 
contrition  from  antisocial  and  alienated 
youth  are  so  unbelievable  that  I submit  that 
juveniles  accused  of  offence\  in  such  courts 
were  never  given  any  opportunity  to  deny 
the  charges.  The  presumptionVf  their  guilt 
was  well-nigh  irrebuttable.  \ 

A THERAPEUTIC  PROCESS^ 

In  our  American  system  we  tal\  pride  in 
operating  a government  of  laws,  no\of  men. 
To  set  an  example  of  this  principle,  due 
process  of  law  should  afford  the  juvenile  the 
opportunity  to  dispute  the  factual  assertions 
of  policemen,  school  teachers,  social  workers 
and  even  his  parents.  This  is  granted  dot  be- 
cause all  such  adults  are  untrustworthy,  but 
because  some  are.  J 

After  a fair  and  impartial  judicj/l  hear- 
ing, if  the  allegations  are  not  accjjffate,  the 
juvenile  has  been  vindicated  through  a sys- 
tem of  Justice  which  ra1;es  high^fcn  his  esteem. 
If  the'^cts  of  the  chs,rge>re  correct,  their 
careful  eS^atfitshmeiLt.-jWv^ legal  rules  will 
usually  convince  the  juvenile  that  truth  and 
justice  are  immutable,  rather  than  depend- 
ent upon  his  cooperation  or  lack  of  it. 

Either  way,  I believe  that  providing  a 
juvenile  with  his  proper  day  in  court  is  a 
very  therapeutic  proctrss  which  builds  re- 
spect for  law  and  justice. 

The  lawyer  who  represents  a juvenile  is 
in  an  unparalleled  position  to  foster  his 
client’s  greater  understanding  of  the  legal 
system  which  is  the  cement  of  our  society. 
A boy  charged  with  delinquency  for  the 
first  time  feels  very  much  alone.  Whether 
justiably  or  not,  he  sees  police,  school  au- 
thorities. court  officials  and  even  sym- 
pathetic social  workers  as  demanding,  judg- 
mental and. often  hostile.  In  many  instances, 
even  his  parents  appear  to  be  critical  and 
antagonistic. 

But  hie  attorney,  if  he  properly  follows 
his  ethical  responsibilities,  will  be  an  adult 
firmly  pledged  to  understand  and  present 
the  best  interests  of  the  juvenile  as  the  boy 
sees  them.  Court  appointment  of  a lawyer 
can. create  a strong,  new  impression  that  the 
juvenile  court  law  serves  the  boy,  too,  and 
is  not  just  an  agent  of  adult  authority. 

Providing  a Juvenile  with  tangible  forms 


A juvenile  who  is  given  effective  assistance 
by  his  attorney  will  have  the  entire  legal 
process  explained  and  interpreted  to  him: 
the  preadjudication  process,  the  trial,  the 
judge’s  decision  and  the  dispositional  decree. 
This  should,  and  usually  does,  enhance  the 
understanding  of  the  youth  and  his  parents 
of  our  Judicial  system  and  the  faw  of  the 
land. 

LESS  FOLKSY  BUT  FAIRER 

Before  the  advent  of  due  process  of  law 
in  the  juvenile  court,  the  only  limit  which 
the  law  placed  upon  the  "parens  patriae” 
power  of  the  judge  was  the  requirement  that 
he  act  in  “the  best  interests  of  the  juve- 
nile”— a highly  subjective  -and  almost  un- 
challengeable maxim.  Due  process  of  law 
now  substitutes  established  legal  procedures 
for  unbridled  judicial  discretion. 

Informality  and  the  “arm-round-the- 
shoulder”  approach  to  juvenile  justice  are 
being  replaced  by  an  arm’s-length  due 
process  system  of  justice.  Even  adversary  pro- 
ceedings are  available  upon  demand.  The 
results  should  be  less  folksy,  but  lots  fairer. 

The  post-Gault  system  sharply  diminishes 
the  paternalistic  attitude  of  juvenile  courts, 
which  has  been  so  hated  by  a majority  of 
youth.  Instead  of  a juvenile  receiving  jus- 
tice (or  leniency)  as  a matter  of  grace  or 
adult  "noblesse  oblige,”  he  is  now  entitled 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  just  as 
an  adult  would  be.  An  alienated  juvenile  will 
be  treated  as  a first-class  citizen  with  a full 
measure  of  individgl  rights. 

Instead  of  the  dominant  father  and  the 
dependent  child  prototypes,  the  new  philo- 
sophical approach  stresses  both  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  responsibility  for  each 
juvenile.  Since  the  stated  goal  of  our  sociali- 
zation and  maturation  process  is  the  crea- 
tion of  mutual  respect  between  individuals, 
this  new  principle  of  equality  may  well  lay 
the  groundwork  for  good  citizenship  which 
will  last  long  after  the  relationship  between 
probation  _ officer  and  juvenile  offender  is 
forgotten. 

Finally,  the  guarantee  that  a juvenile  will 
be  counseled  by  a lawyer  (which  I believe 
should  be  mandatory  and  unwaiveable)  is  an 
assurance  of  due  process  of  law  in  itself.  A 
good  lawyer  protects  the  interests  of  his 
Juvenile  client  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing, even  unto  the  treatment"  stage.  For 
example,  if  the  juvenile  offender  has  an  ad- 
diction to  heroin,  his  lawyer  can  insist  upon 
his  “right  to  treatment”  rather  than  settling 
for  incapacitation  or  incarceration. 

The  advent  of  lawyers  into  the  Juvenile 
court  also  means  that  more  of  the  organized 
bar  will  be  indoctrinated  in  both  the  tech- 
niques and  the  problems  of  the  court.  There 
is  no  more  powerful  advocate  of  a budgetary 
cause  before  a legislature  than  a convinced 
lawyer.  Hence,  a lawyer  may  not  only  demand 
treatment  for  his  client;  there  is  hope  that  he 
will  also  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
long-lacking  facilities  to  rehabilitate  youth- 
ful offenders  and  keep  the  promise  of  the 
Juvenile  court  compact. 

One  of  the  canards  most  frequently  stat  'd 
about  the  introduction  of  due  process  of 
law  into  juvenile  courts  Is  that  the  juvenile 
is  prevented  from  receiving  the  rehabilitative 
treatment  he  needs  to  save  him  from  a 
criminal  career.  This  begs  several  questions. 
An  attorney  for  such  juvenile  must  ask  him- 
self three  vital  subsidiary  questions  before 
answering  the  ultimate  one : 

1.  Has  the  juvenile  actually  done  tb3  of- 
fense which  is  supposed  to  demonstrate  his 
need  for  rehabilitation? 

2.  If  he  has  done  the  offensive,  is  there 
a recognized  behavioral  science  procedure 
or  treatment  that  will  correct  his  fault  and 
save  him  from  a criminal  career? 
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excerpts  front  the  speech,  in  trouble  than  offering  him  a cigarette  on 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  his  trip  to  the  detention  home. 


34KTOtM4AUlr^U0iU^rycan  the  juvenile 
court  before  which  he  will  appear  provide 
such  treatment? 

If  the  answer  to  those  three  questions  is 
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vember  1968,  at  the  funeral  of  George  Pap- 
andreou.  Evidently,  the  central  part  of 
Athens  was  packed  that  day  with  people  who 
expressed  in  this  way  their  opinion  of  the 
colonels’  regime.  American  reporters  spoke  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  as  having  been  in- 
volved in  that  demonstration — many  more, 
evidently,  than  had  voted  against  the  consti- 
tutional referendum  in  that  area  six  weeks 
earlier.  They  were  thus  expressing  themselves 
in  what  they  considered  a genuine  referen- 
dum. 

* * * * * 

John  Anastaplo.  Why  has  American  aid  to 
Greece  been  restored?  It  was  cut  off  for  awhile 
after  the  colonels  took  power  in  April  1967, 
but  I understand  it  has  been  restored.  What 
is  the  Justification  for  this? 

George  Anastaplo.  Aid  was  cut  down  in 
early  1967 — it  was  never  cut  off  completely — 
in  the  hope  that  the  cut  might  publicly 
indicate  that  Americans  are  somewhat  reluc- 
tant to  ally  themselves  with  this  regime,  per- 
haps even  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help 
move  this  regime  back  toward  constitutional 
government.  After  the  constitutional  referen- 
dum of  September  1968  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  the  American  government  restored 
its  military  aid,  perhaps  under  the  assump- 
tion, “Well,  they  have  had  a referendum;  now, 
the  country  is  somehow  back  under  a consti- 
tution.” The  first  American  mistake  was  not 
to  cut  aid  off  completely;  then,  it  was  a mis- 
take to  take  that  constitutional  referendum 
as  being  anything  other  than  a fixed  elec- 
tion, Thus,  I think  it  was  a mistake  to  restore 
our  aid;  I think  it  is  a mistake  now  to  con- 
tinue it.  In  fact,  I believe  that  the  American 
government  is  partly  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  colonels'  regime  and  that  it 
will  be  held  to  be  largely  responsible  by  the 
Greek  people  in  due  time.  The  sooner  we  dis- 
associate ourselves  from  that  crowd  now  in 
Athens,  the  better  off  we  will  be  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  not  difficult  to  work  out  a program 
of  what  the  United  States  should  do  now — ■ 
and  this  I hacve  done  and  have  presented  to 
people  in  the  State  Department  on  several 
occasions.  The  interesting  question  for  me 
tonight  relates  to  something  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, and  that  is  the  role  of  the  Greek- 
American  community  in  all  this.  Inside 
Greece  the  colonels’  principal  sources  of  sup- 
port are  the  arms  they  have  and  the  dread 
in  the  Greek  people  of  another  civil  war : the 
colonels  can  use  those  arms  against  the. 
Greeks  and  they  know  the  Greek  people  will 
not  resist  as  quickly  as  they  might  other- 
wise resist  if  they  had  not  had  so  terrible  a 
civil  war  only  a generation  ago.  Outside 
Greece  there  are  two  principal  sources  of 
support  for  the  colonels:  first,  the  United 
States,  because  of  its  acquiescence  in  and  its 
lukewarm  support  of  the  regime,  and  second, 
the  attitude  of  the  Greek  community  abroad, 
particularly  the  Greek-American  community. 
It  is  very  unseemly  that  Greek- Americans, 
living  in  a free  country  (most  of  them — the 
ones  I am  thinking-having  been  bom  in 
Greece,  for  it  is  primarily  the  older  genera- 
tion, I am  referring  to),  should  allow  them- 
selves to  become  the  spokesmen  and  the 
supporters  of  a tyranny  that  is  as  bad  for 
Greece  as,  say,  the  Russian  tyranny  is  for  the 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks. 

John  Anastaplo.  I noticed  Bill  Mauldin’s 
cartoon  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  last 
Wednesday,  showing  the  prisoner’s  ball-and- 
chain  on  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Czechs, 
with  “Imported  Tyranny”  written  on  the 
Czech  bail  and  “Domestic  Tyranny”  on  the 
Greek  bail. 

George  Anastaplo.  Yes,  that  does  sum  it 
up  neatly.  The  curious  thing  about  the 
Greek-American  support  of  the  colonels  is 
that  the  alternative  to  this  regime — the  most 
plausible,  immediate  alternative  to  this  re- 
gime— is  a government  under  a,  conservative, 
experienced  Greek.  I am  referring,  of  course, 
to  Constantine  KaramanUs,  who  is  now Jiving, 
in  Paris.  In  fact,  it  is  olQlny 


prominent  politician  in  Greece  who  would 
not  be  an  improvement  over  the  tyranny  of 
the  colonels.  But  Constantine  Karamanlis  is 
the  most  plausible  alternative.  Why  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Greek-American  community,  in- 
stead of  throwing  their  support  to  a govern- 
ment formed  by  Mr.  Karamanlis — which  is 
what  most  Greeks  today  would  support  and 
which  is  what  the  State  Department  would 
probably  be  relieved  to  go  along  with — why, 
instead  of  throwing  their  support  to  him,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  colonels,  that  com- 
munity and  its  leaders  continue  to  support 
the  band  of  usurpers  which  is  ruining  the 
country  of  Greece  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
understand. 

* * * * * 


Listener  No.  1.  In  the  event  of  a civil  war 
in  Greece,  do  you  feel  the  United  States 
would  step  in  immediately? 

George  Anastaplo.  That  would  be  a seri- 
ous decision.  If  we  allow  the  situation  to  de- 
teriorate to  such  a condition  that  the  decent, 
informed  and  energetic  people  in  that  coun- 
try begin  to  take  up  arms  against  their  pres- 
ent tyrants,  what  should  then  be  our  posi- 
tion? it  is  hard  to  know  what  we  would  do. 
The  people  who  will  eventually  put  up  armed 
resistance  will  have  with  them  Greeks  of  the 
Left,  including  Communists,  as  well  as  Greeks 
of  the  Right  and  Center.  The  United  States 
might  then  argue,  especially  when  it  detects 
in  that  armed  resistance  people  who  are 
labelled  “Communists,”  “Weil,  the  colonels 
we  know.  Tlie  other  people  we  don’t  know. 
Therefore,  we  will  support  the  colonels.”  We 
will  thus  have  made  a bad  situation  even 
worse.  That  is  why  I have  been  arguing  that 
now  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  the  colonels  and 
to  allow  the  Greeks  to  replace  them  with  a 
conservative  experienced  leader  such  as  Mr. 
Karamanlis. 

* *-  * * * 

It  is,  as  I said,  very  hard  to  lay  down  a 

requirement  for  other  people  to  follow,  espe- 
cially when  it  means  risking  their  lives.  But 
that  is  not  our  problem.  Our  immediate  prob- 
lem is,  What  can  we  do,  what  should  we 
do 

Listener  No.  2.  As  Americans — — 

George  Anastaplo.  As  Americans,  in  a 
situation  where  conditions  are  deteriorating 
and  civil  war  is  facing  our  ally?  If  we  were 
confronting  a situation  where  we  had  no  re- 
sponsibility at  all  for  what  is  there  or  where 
we  could  do  nothing  at  all  once  conditions 
has  deteriorated,  then  we  could  justly  say, 
“That  is  a Greek  internal  affair.  Let  the 
Greeks  settle  their  own  affairs.”  We  could 
properly  stay  out  of  it.  If  that  were  really 
the  situation,  such  a course  of  action  on  our 
part  would  be  defensible,  perhaps  even  neces- 
sary: we  could  sit  back  and  watch.  But  that 
is  not  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  are  going 
to  be  involved — we  are  involved,  we  have 
been  involved — and  I am  wondering  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  intelligent  to  move  now 
when  we  can  help  the  Greeks  replace  the 
colonels  by  a friend  of  ours  who  is  popular  in 
Greece,  who  Is  experienced  and  reliable,  and 
thus  help  the  Greeks  avoid  a civil  war  which 
can  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  we 
value  in  that  country.  That  is  the  risk  we 
are  running  by  going  along  as  we  are  with 
the  colonels. 

* * * * * 


Listener  No.  2.  It  is  not  too  late  for  Greece? 

George  Anastaplo.  It  Is  not  too  late  for 
Greece.  In  Czechoslovakia  we  simply  don't 
have  the  influence  we  have  in  Greece.  In 
Greece,  we  have  great  influence — and  not 
only  the  United  States  government,  but  the 
Greek-American  community  as  well.  The 
Greek-American  community  has  allowed  it- 
self to  be  deluded  about  what  is  going  on  in 
Greece  today  and  about  what  is  good  for  the 
country  of  their  relatives.  The  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  in  this  country,  on  the  other  hand. 


are  not 


Americans.  I cannot  think  of  any  people 
who  are  as  deluded  about  what  is  going  on 
in  their  homeland  as  are  Greek  Americans, 
and  especially  Greek-American  leaders,  at 
this  time. 

* * * * * 


Listener  No.  3.  Does  all  this  mean  there 
are  no  elections  there? 

George  Anastaplo.  No  elections.  In  fact, 
the  government  has  systematically  removed 
from  office,  high  and  low  alike,  the  officials 
the  Greeks  had  elected  over  the  years.  It 
has  replaced  them  by  appointing,  or  reap- 
pointing, men  considered  loyal  to  the  present 
government.  The  Greeks  have  had  no  elec- 
tions for  any  office  whatsoever  since  the 
colonels  took  over.  Nor  are  they  about  to 
have  any  elections  that  mean  anything.  If 
they  have  any  elections  under  this  govern- 
ment, they  will  be  like  a Russian  election. 
They  had  a referendum  on  a constitution 
last  September,  Russian -style.  You  know  how 
that  is:  you  vote  for  the  government  slate 
or  you  vote  for  nothing.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  the  outcome  last  September.  Any 
parliamentary  elections  the  colonels  conduct 
will  be  roughly  the  same:  any  election  con- 
ducted by  them  will  be  a fraud.  Only  the 
uninformed  or  the  cynical  will  approve  of 
them.  One  has  only  to  consider  how  the  ex- 
tensively documented  charges  of  deliberate 
„ torture  in  Greece  are  being  handled  by  the 
Greek-American  press  and  by  the  Greek 
government.  It  is  time  to  be  blunt  with  such 
people,  for  Greece’s  good. 

***** 

Listener  No.  4.  Do  you  believe  the  Greeks 
will  have  to  go  to  war  to  regain  their  free- 
dom? 

George  Anastaplo.  I think  it  would  be 
better  if  It  didn’t  come  to  that,  because  if 
there  is  recourse  to  war,  one  cannot  predict 
how  It  will  turn  out.  One  cannot  predict 
how  things  will  go.  After  all,  we  have  our 
experience  in  Viet  Nam,  of  which  the  Greeks 
are  quite  aware:  things  don’t  always  work 
out  . the  way  one  expects.  The  Greeks  are  no 
better  equipped  to  set  a limit  to  war  than 
we  have  been. 

***** 


GA GEORGE  ANASTAPLO 

Listener  No.  6.  Historically,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  have  been  backing  military  juntas  all  over 
the  world  since  the  Second  World  War.  I 
don’t  see  why  this  should  be  any  different. 

George  Anastaplo.  We  haven’t  been  back- 
ing only  military  regimes.  It's  too  bad,  and 
even  harmful,  that  our  government  has  given 
our  citizens  generally  the  impression  you 
have.  In  Europe,  for  instance,  we  have  been 
backing  for  the  most  part  constitutional  gov- 
ernments, genuinely  constitutional  govern- 
ments. Greece,  we  should  remember,  is  part  of 
our  NATO  alliance  in  Europe.  Virtually  every 
other  country  in  the  NATO  alliance  is  a free 
government,  that  is,  a government  freely 
chosen  by  the  citizens  of  its  country.  This 
means  that  Greece  has  become  for  us  a sad 
exception  in  Europe.  Furthermore,  we  are 
backing  in  Greece  a minority  of  officers  who 
are  going  to  get  us  into  serious  trouble,  mili- 
tarily, politically  and  economically.  That  is 
to  say,  we  are  going  to  end  up  picking  up 
the  bill  for  the  mess  the  colonels  are  making  ■ 
of  the  Greek  economy;  we  are  going  to  have 
trouble  militarily,  because  if  civil  war  does 
begin,  we  are  going  to  have  the  problem  of 
deciding  whom  we  are  going  to  back;  and  we 
are  going  to  have  trouble  politically,  because 
no  matter  how  it  all  comes  out,  if  we  don’t 
hurry  up  and  do  something  decisively  public 
about  it,  Greeks  will  for  many  years  to  come 
look,  back  and  say,  “America  was  respon- 
sible for  the  years  of  tyranny  we  suffered.” 
Whether  that  will  be  true  or  not,  that  is 
certainly  what  they  are  going  to  be  saying. 
The  sad  part  about  it  all,  I want  to  repeat, 
is  that  the  alternative,  and  the  alternative 
generally  will- 
a conservative, 
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who  is  a friend  of  the  United  States,  who  Is 
very  experienced,  who  is  very  well  regarded, 

I who  was  for  eight  years  prime  minister,  who 
Is  available  and  who  would  have  very  little 
trouble  coming  to  powft  if  American  support 
for  him  should  devel<|h  That,  of  course,  is 
I Mr.  Karamanlis,  who  1$  the  most  plausible 
i alternative  at  this  moment  to  the  colonels. 

| It  is  hard,  I want  also  "to  repeat,  to  think  of 
i any  prominent  politician  who  would  not  be 
| an  improvement  over  the  tyrants  who  now 
i control  Greece.  Mr.  KaE&rnanlis  is  not  indis- 
pensable. But  he  is,  for  several  reasons,  most 
! convenient  as  an  immediate  alternative  to 
! the  colonels. 

* * * " * * 

Listener  No.  7.  I am., not  Greek,  but  I am 
i Interested.  What  are  thfe  other  NATO  coun- 
; tries  doing  about  the  situation  in  Greece? 
j Is  there  not  a way  for  f§ern.  to  put  >n  pres- 
sure, without  the  emphasis  being  just  on 
America? 

! George  Anastaplo.  Severel  of  them  have 
| spoken  out  very  strongly.  For  instance,  the 
!,  Scandinavian  countries  (some  who  are  in 
NATO,  some  not)  havj  been  quite  strong 
against  the  regime.  Grea^  Britain  has  spoken 
out  as  well.  The  Prim£  Minister  of  Greece 
denounced  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
j Commons  what  he  calljid  the  “bestaiities” 
of  the  Greek  regime,  referring  to  the  tor- 
i' tures.  That  was  last  ye&,  long  befbe.  e such 
; things  as  the  recent  May  27th  issue  of  Look 
magazine  came  out  withjts  detailed  account 
! of  what  is  going  on  in  Greece.  Public  opin- 
j Ion  is  far  clearer  in  Europe  about  what  the 
; nature  of  that  regime  is  Jhan  ours  he-’e.  The 
same  can  be  said  about  the  Greek  can  muni  - 
ties  in  Europe,  outside  o|  Greece,  as  veil  as 
about  the  Greek-Canadlin  community. 

i * * * :fi  * * 

; Listener  No.  7.  Are  Greek- Americans 
afraid  to  take  sides  because  they  are  petting 
i two  different  points  of  view? 

; George  Anastaplo.  The  ones  I am  bhlnk- 
i ing  of  are  not  afraid  of  taking  sides.  If  they 
| would  refuse  to  take  sides,  that  would  be  far 
j better  than  what  they  are  doing  notv  They 
are  taking  sides.  I am  Talking  about  the 
older  Greek -Americans,  fhe  “opinion  lead- 
ers,” the  ones  who  have  Influence  in  Wash- 
ington, the  ones  who  have  money,  th<-  ones 
who  own  the  Greek- American  press  The 
Greek -American  newspaper.,  for  instance, 
ihave  been  terrible.  This  ia  most  recently  evi- 
! dent  in  the  way  they  have  responded  to  the 
ILook  revelations  about  Gieek  torturer,  tor- 
i tures  that  informed  and  responsible  mm  all 
lover  Europe  have  known  about  for  at  least 
a,  year  now.  If  one  follows  Greek-Anurlcan 
'newspapers,  one  sees  week  after  week  that 
most  of  the  articles  on  Greek  affairs  come 
from  the  Greek  government.  This  seems  to 
be  true  of  many  if  not  &11  of  the  Greek- 
American  newspapers  in  lids  country:  they 
are  simply  taking  the  stuj£  and  printing  it 
as  it  comes  from  Greek  government  sources. 
pThis  one  can  notice  just  by.  looking  through 
several  of  them,  especially^!  one  know,;  the 
sources.  One  often  sees,  for jj^tance,  material 
ihat  is  handed  out  by  thf  Greek  Embassy 
in  Washington  published^fs  news  by  Uie 
Greek -American  press.  IT 

I * * * * : * 

Listener  No.  7.  How  is  the  press  coverage 
ibout  Greece  in  this  country? 
j George  Anastaplo,  If  you  read  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
or  any  of  the  European  papers,  you  find  that 
this  regime  is  a failure.  If  you  read  the 
Greek -American  press,  you  find  it  is  a great 
success.  Whom  should  you  believe  and  why? 
tyet  me  suggest  something  to  you,  You:  have 
Greek- American  friends? 

| Listener  No.  7.  Yes.. 

j George  Anastaplo.  Let  me  suggest  some 
sample  questions  to  ask  them.  Don’t  ask 
them  what  their  peasant  relatives  say  When 
they  visit  Greece, 
know  what  theyr&R 
isjsues.  It  often  takes  a long  time  to  get 


down  to  the  peasants  what  is  happening  to 
their  country.  Ask  them,  if  they  have  been 
following  Greek  affairs  for  years,  “Of  the 
man  you  once  thought  was  the  best  man 
in  Greece— whoever  he  was,  whether  you 
thought  it  was  a man  of  the  Left  or  of  the 
Center  - ? of  the  Light,  whether  you  thought 
it  was  a general  or  the  King — of  the  one  or 
two  or  three  men  you  thought  highly  of  be- 
fore 1967 , what  does  that  man,  or  what  do 
those  men,  think  of  this  regime  now?”  Now, 
that  is  a very  safe  question  for  me  to  suggest 
that  you  ask.  I don’t  have  to  know  who  it  was 
they  admired,  who  they  looked  up  to.  But 
if  they  were  following  Greek  affairs  before 
1967,  they  had  somebody,  some  public  figure, 
whom  they  respected,  somebody  in  Greek 
politics  or  somebody  in  the  Greek  military 
or  somebody  in  the  social  or  cultural  life 
of  Greece.  Who  was  he  and  what  does  that 
man  say  now?  In  almost  every  case,  everybody 
who  was  once  anybody  is  now  against  this 
regime.  You  can  then  challenge  your  Greek  - 
American  friend:  “Look,  you  once  admired 
a certain  man — X or  Y or  25,  whether  he  was 
of  the  liberal  party  or  of  the  conservative 
party,  whether  he  was  a royalist  or  an  anti- 
royalist— you  onoe  admired  him.  Why  is  he 
also  against  the  colonels?  in  fact,  why  is 
anybody  against  them?  Why  is  virtually 
everybody  who  ever  knew  anything  about 
Greek  politics  and  the  Greek  government 
against  these  people?”  Is  it  just  a coincidence 
that  this  is  ©o?  4 

* * * * * 

Listener  No.  19.  Is  there  any  Communist 
faction  in  the  country  at  all? 

George  Anastaplo.  This  government  is 
said  to  be  anti -Communist.  There  are  people 
who  are  resisting  this  government  who  are 
Communists.  There  are  others  who  are  resist- 
ing it  who  are  non-Communists.  This  Is  evf- 
dent  in  the  two  news  dispatches  my  brother 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  program. 
My  impression  is  that,  so  far,  more  non-Com- 
munlsts  than  Communists  resisting  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  tried  and  imprisoned  in 
Greece  for  opposing  the  present  government. 
***** 

Listener  No.  10.  Do  you  feel  we  are 
now  giving  help  to  the  dictators? 

George  Anastaplo.  Certainly,  we  are  help- 
ing the  dictators  of  Greece.  The  American 
government  admits  that  we  are  supplying 
arms  to  them.  We  are  also  supplying  indirect 
aid  of  certain  kinds.  I think  we  should  stop  It 
completely.  I also  think  that  if  we  indicated 
very  strongly  what  our  position  was — if  we 
made  it  clear  that  we  believe  the  colonels 
to  be  bad  for  Greece — , the  Greek  army 
would  rise  up  and  throw  these  people  out. 

Listener  No.  10.  Would  there  be  leadership 
of  any  kind  for  such  an  uprising? 

George  Anastaplo.  Yes,  the  best  officers  are 
still  against  this  regime. 

***** 

John  Anastaplo.  Wouldn’t  you  say  that 
leadership  for  a successful  attempt  to  oust 
the  colonels  would  have  to  come  from  this 
shore,  from  Greek-Americans,  and  that  that 
leadership  has  been  slow  in  coming? 

George  Anastaplo.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  the  safest  way  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Greece.  It  is  only  if  the  Greek- 
American  community  and  the  United  States 
take  a public  position  different  from  that 
which  it  is  well  known  in  Greece  they  have 
been  taking  up  to  now — only  if  that  happens 
may  bloodshed  be  avoided.  I have  been  de- 
liberately directing  my  arguments  on  this 
subject  to  those  whom  I can  hope  to  reach, 
my  fellow -citizens  in  this  country.  I leave 
it  to  others  to  tell  the  Greeks  what  they 
should  do  or  to  tell  Europeans  what  they 
should  do.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  at 
this  time  what  we  /unericans  can  do.  If  we 
don’t  do  what  we  should  do,  then  the  Greeks 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday , July  28,  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Robert  F.  Weber  of  Detroit  Was  elected 
president  of  Kiwanis  International  at  the 
organization’s  54th  annual  meeting  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla, 

As  a Kiwanian  in  the  Senate  who  rep- 
resents Michigan.  I am  pleased  and 
proud  that  a distinguished  Detroiter  has 
been  chosen  to  head  this  outstanding 
international  service  organization. 

In  a recent  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Weber 
pointed  out  that  Kiwanis  International 
is  launching  a major  emphasis  program 
called  “Operation  Drug  Alert.”  Under  the 
program,  each  of  the  5,000  local  Kiwanis 
Clubs  will  tackle  the  growing  problem 
of  drug  abuse  as  a major  concern  in 
1969-70. 

Mr.  President,  I can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  Kiwanis  has  many  other  fine  goals 
as  well.  I.  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  recent  con- 
vention, indicating  the  scope  of  the  or- 
ganization undertakings,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resol- 
utions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  54th  Annual 

Convention  of  Kiwanis  International 

in  Miami- Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  July  2,  1969 

1.  WE  BUILD  WITH  GOD 

Wliereas  our  first  Object  charges  Ki- 
wanians  “To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  to  the  material  values 
of  life,”  and 

Whereas  our  nations  were  founded,  are 
presently  sustained,  and  aniticipate  the  fu- 
ture through  the  providence  of  God,  and 

Whereas  His  strength  supports  us  in  pro- 
portion to  our  faith  in  Him, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  delegates 
to  the  54th  Convention  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional that  in  response  to  our  stewardship 
of  God’s  many  gifts , we  Kiwanian3  pledge  to 
place  spiritual  values  first  in  all  matters  of 
judgment , and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  as  we  build 
with  God,  we  renew  our  determination  to  re- 
main at  all  times  humble  and  subservient  to 
His  will. 

2.  DRUG  ABUSE 

Whereas  enlightened  leadership  throughout 
the  world  decries  the  Illicit  drug  traffic  which 
exists  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  people 
and  leads  to  their  ruination,  and 

Whereas  Kiwanis  International  has  rec- 
ognized the  evils  of  drug  abuse  and  its  In- 
creasing prevalence  in  our  communities,  sap- 
ping our  moral  fibre  and  destroying  the  hu- 
man being,  and 

Whereas  drug  addiction  and  dependence 
In  their  inception  and  continuance  have 
spread  from  the  areas  of  undesirable  associa- 
tion with  a criminal  environment  to  a grow- 
ing segment  of  our  society  at  all  economic 
levels,  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fects of  drugs  has  combined  with  the  per- 
missiveness of  our  affluent  society  to  stimu- 
late an  increasing  trend  toward  drug  abuse 
among  our  youth 
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be  the  likely  alternatives, 


Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Kiwanis  In- 
its  member  clubs , com - 
gh  the  adoption  of  a 
major  emphasis  program  wherein  Kiwanis 


Juno., 
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million  people  in  over  25  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  who 
are  daily  being  denied  their  basic  free- 

d°Captive  Nations  Week  was  designed  to 
show  those  oppressed  peoples  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  any  effort  to  regain  in- 
dependence from  Communist-dominated 
and  dictatorial  rule.  It  also  acts  as  a re- 
minder to  the  Communist  aggressors  of 
our  intention  to  combat  any  encroach- 
ments upon  the  free  world.  . ... 

The  “ captive  nations  are  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  Red  Empire.  They  comprise 
an  insecure  bloc  to  the  Communists,  one 
which,  in  time  of  crisis,  could  throw  the 
balance  against  totalitarianism.  Realiz- 
ing this,  the  Communist  leaders  have 
traditionally  made  alarmed  responses  to 
any  advance  news  of  the  annual  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  is  this  response  which 
gives  final  proof  of  the  worth  of  this 
commemoration  as  a reminder  of 
sponsibility  as  representatives  of  this 
great  Nation  in  extending  hope  to  free- 
dom loving  people  everywhere. 

I urge  that  Americans  take  time  this 
week  to  remember  those  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains  who  have  lost  their 
freedoms,  and  to  pledge  support  and  ac- 
tion in  the  continuing  struggle  to  regain 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  URGES 
PROTECTION  OF  COYOTE,  LYNX, 
BOBCAT  AND  OTHER  PREDATORY 
MAMMALS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


My  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  control  predatory  mam- 
mals when  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  live- 
stock. It  establishes  a predatory  mammal 
control  agency  to  instruct  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  preventing  plundering  by 
predatory  mammals,  but  it  forbids  the 
agency  to  use,  demonstrate  or  advocate 
poisons  as  a control  agent. 

I feel  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
preserve  our  natural  resources  of  wild- 
life and  I urge  full  support  from  my 
colleagues. 


GOVERNMENT  CAN’T  DO  IT  ALL 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 
of  one’s  particular  political  bent,  each 
one  of  us  is  aware,  I think,  of  the  crisis 
in  values  which  has  been  growing 
throughout  the  decade.  The  Government 
has  exerted  efforts  to  bridge  some  of  the 
gaps,  ameliorate  some  of  the  existing 
tensions  and  provide  for  essential  ex- 
pansions and  changes  which  are  always 
necessary  after  an  ideological  flux.  Yet, 
in  many  instances  the  Government  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts. 

Urbanologist  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
speaking  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  commencement,  offered  a sensi- 
tive summation  of  the  situation.  Since 
he  presented  a side  of  the  problem  which 
we  tend  to  overlook,  I include  excerpts 


of  his  speech  in  the  Record: 
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spond  to  the  fact  that  so,  many  of  our  young 
people  do  not  believe  what  those  before  them 
have  believed,  do  not  accept  the  authority  of 
institutions  and  customs  whose  authority 
has  heretofore  been  accepted,  do  not  em- 
brace or  even  very  much  like  the  culture 
that  they  inherit. 

The  20th  Century  is  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  societies  that  did  not  under- 
stand or  accept  this  fact  of  the  human  con- 
dition. Ours  is  not  the  first  culture  to  en- 
counter such  a crisis  in  values.  Others  have 
done  so,  have  given  in  to  the  seeming  sensi- 
ble solution  of  politicizing  the  crisis,  have 
created  the  total  state,  and  have  destroyed 
themselves  in  the  process. 

I surely  do  not  argue  for  a quietistic  gov- 
ernment acquiescing  in  whatever  the  tides  of 
fortune  or  increments  of  miscalculation 
bring  about;  and  in  our  time  they  have 
brought  about  hideous  things.  I do  not  pre- 
scribe for  social  scientists  or  government 
officials  a future  of  contented  apoplexy  as 
they  observe  the  mounting  disaffection  of 
the  young.  I certainly  do  not  argue  for  iron 
resistance,  as  other  societies  have  success- 
fully resisted  somewhat  similar  movements 
in  the  past.  . , 

I simply  plead  for  the  religious  and  ethical 
sensibility  in  the  culture  to  see  more  clearly 
what  Is  at  issue,  and  to  do  its  work. 

Sympathy  is  not  enough.  Tout  pardonner, 
c’est  tout  comprendre  is  not  a maxim  that 
would  pass  muster  . . . with  any  who  have 
helped  us  through  the  recent  or  distant  past. 
If  politics  in  America  is  not  to  become  the 
art  of  the  impossible,  the  limits  of  politics 
must  be  perceived,  and  the  province  of  moral, 
philosophy  greatly  expanded. 



DR.  ANASTAPLO  ON  GREECE 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  read  about  an  inci- 
dent in  Florida  where  ranchers  tried  to 
trap  ooyote  parents  by  driving  coyote 
pups  into  a burrow,  and  caging  them  for 
over  24  hours  in  90 -degree  heat  without 
food  or  water. 

This  senseless  torture  did  not  trap  the 
parents.  I know  that  it  is  often  necessary 
to  kill  these  predatory  animals  to  protect 
livestock.  I have  no  quarrel  with  this. 
But  I advocate  responsible,  selective,  and 
humane  methods,  not'barbaric  torture. 

Unwarranted  killing  of  predators  is 
leading  to  the  extinction  of  some  species. 
In  some  cases,  valuable  animals,  such 
as  the  mountain  lion,  are  being  hunted 
professionally  for  bounty  where  they 
cause  no  threat  to  livestock.  Unnecessary 
elimination  of  predators  often  causes 
serious  rodent  problems,  and  in  some 
cases  the  deer  population  gets  out  of 
control,  and  widespread  starvation  occurs 
in  winter. 

I have  introduced  a bill  to  encourage 
positive  conservation  policies  toward 
these  animals.  I am  advocating  the  dis- 
use of  poisons,  and  the  lifting  of  bounties 
in  various  States  for  predatory  mammals. 

This  bill  would  establish  that  the  wolf, 
coyotte,  mountain  lion,  lynx,  bobcat  and 
several  species  of  bear  and  other  large, 
wild  carnivores  are  among  the  wildlife 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  of 
special  value. 


I would  offer  * * * the  thought  that  the 
principal  issues  of  the  moment  are  not  po- 
litical. They  are  seen  as  such:  that  is  the 
essential  clue  to  their  nature.  But  the  crisis 
of  the  time  is  not  political,  it  is  in  essence 
religious.  It  is  a religious  crisis  of  large 
numbers  of  intensely  moral,  even  Godly, 
people  who  no  longer  hope  for  God.  Hence, 
the  quest  for  divinity  assumes  a secular 
form,  but  with  an  intensity  of  conviction 
that  is  genuinely  new  to  our  politics  * * * 

Having  through  all  my  adult  life  worked 
to  make  the  American  national  government 
larger,  stronger,  more  active,  I nonetheless 
plead  that  there  are  limits  to  what  it  may 
be  asked  to  do.  In  the  last  weeks  of  his  life, 
President  Kennedy  journeyed  to  Amherst  to 
dedicate  a library  to  Robert  Frost  and  to 
speak  to  this  point.  “The  powers  of  the 
Presidency,”  he  remarked,  “are  often  de- 
scribed. Its  limitations  should  occasionally 
be  remembered.” 

The  matter  comes  to  this.  The  stability  of 
a democracy  depends  very  much  on  the  peo- 
ple making  a careful  distinction  between 
what  government  can  do  and  what  it  cannot 
do.  To  demand  what  can  be  done  is  alto- 
gether in  order : some  may  wish  such  things 
accomplished,  some  may  not,  and  the  major- 
ity may  decide.  But  to  seek  that  which  can- 
not be  provided.,  especially  to  do  so  with  the 
passionate  but  misinformed  conviction  that 
it  can  be,  is  to  create  the  conditions  of  frus- 
tration and  ruin. 

What  is  it  government  cannot  provide?  It 
cannot  provide  values  to  persons  who  have 
none,  or  who  have  lost  those  they  had.  It 
cannot  provide  a meaning  to  life.  It  cannot 
provide  inner  peace.  It  can  provide  outlets 
for  moral  energies,  but  it  cannot  create 
those  energies.  In  particular,  government 
cannot  cope  with  the  crisis  in  values  which 
is  sweeping  the  western  world.  It  cannot  re- 


Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  current  military 
government  in  Greece.  Yet,  it  has  been 
more  than  2 years  since  this  Government 
came  to  power,  and  it  is  easy  to  forget 
the  anomaly  of  such  a situation  in  a 
country  that  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
democratic  concept. 

Dr.  George  Anastaplo,  a lecturer  in  the 
liberal  arts  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  chairman  of  the  political  science 
department  at  Rosary  College  in  River 
Forest,  HI.,  has  commented  extensively 
on  the  political  situation  in  Greece. 
Among  his  statements  were  three  tele- 
vised interviews  on  contemporary  Greek 
affairs 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Greek  situation,  under 
unanimous  consent  I submit  these  inter- 
views for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  together  with  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Anastaplo. 

% The  material  follows : 

Greece  and  America:  Toward  the 
Precipice  Together? 

(By  George  Anastaplo) 

My  concern  is  that  Greek  affairs  not  be 
permitted  to-  drift  beyond  our  ability  as 
.Americans  to  predict  and  to  some  extent  in- 
fluence them.  The  longer  the  present  regime 
continues  in  Greece,  the  more  radical  and 
even  desperate  will  become  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  dare  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment established  in  Athens  on  April  21, 
1967  by  a handful  of  junior  Army  officers 
exploiting  American  training  and  equipment. 
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have  jsuch  decisions  made  by  the  likes  of 
Pitchfork  Ben  rather  than  the  likes  of  Wheel- 
barro^v  John.  Any  effort  to  freeze  the  200 
leadihg  American  corporations  into  their 
present  shape,  any  effort  to  freeze  the  com- 
munity structure  of  the  U.S.,  can  only  resuljt 
in  a rp ost  un- Jeffersonian  society  where  the 
police j power  of  the  central  government  bet 
eomesj  the  concentrated  site  of  economic  an<j[ 
social  jdecision  making.  We  have  here  a con4* 
flict  between  two  Jeffersons,  the  one  who 
believed  in  a free  society  not  shaped  by 
government  and  the  squire  of  Monticello 
who  believed  in  small-scale  economic  units 
and  who  hated  cities.  Mitchell  is  backing  the 
wrong!  Jefferson. — M.  W; 
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THE  ! 2 -PERCENT  ALLOWABLE  HEW 

ACTION  SHOULD  BE  RESCINDED 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  t|he  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday , July  15,  1969 

Mr.  | EILBERG.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
scind the  action  which  he  recently  took 
to  eliminate  the  2-percent  allowance  in 
lieu  of  specific  recognition  of  other  costs 
under! the  program  of  Federal  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged.  The  resolution  also 
direct^  the  Secretary  to  rescind  any  steps 
which!  have  been  taken  to  implement  its 
actionj  and  further  states  that  he  should 
take  nb  further  action  to  alter  or  modify 
such  Allowance  until  he  has  consulted 
fully  w^ith  the  members  or  representatives 
of  the  hospital  industry  and  other  inter- 
ested bersons  and  reviewed  with  them 
the  program’s  reimbursement  formula  so 
that  any  action  which  might  be  taken  on 
the  matter  will  afford  reimbursement  to 
providers  under  the  program  Which  rea- 
sonably reflects  the  amount  of  costs  it  is 
intended  to  cover. 

Durijng  the  past  45  days,  I have  re- 
ceived at  least  50  letters  from  hospital 
administrations  in  and  around  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the 
State  df  Pennsylvania  protesting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  eliminating  this  re- 
imbursement allowance  as  an  economy 

pben  the  medicare  program  was 
to  become  effective  the  principal  area  of 
dispute  between  the  prospective  hospital 
participants  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Health!  Education,  and  Welfare  was  over 
the  method  of  apportioning  cost  to 
medicare  program  beneficiaries.  Hospi-*': 
tal  representatives  advocated  average 
per  diem — allowance  costs  divided  by 
total  patient-days — as  the  basis  for  de- 
termining medicare  patient  costs.  The 
Social  Security  Administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  argued  that  the  elderly  were 
not  likb  other  patients  because  of  a much 
longer  j length  of  stay  for  the  elderly 
which  resulted  in  a much  lower  usage  of 
ancillary  facilities.  The  SSA  argued  for 
the  ratio  of  costs  to  charges  as  applied 
to  cost^  as  the  method  for  determining 
medicate  program  costs. 

In  its  discussions  with  the  hospital  in-  I 
dustry  (representatives,  the  Social  Se-  j 
curity  Administration  was  able  to  demon- 


E strate  that  average  charges  per  day  de- 
‘ creased  as  the  length  of  stay  of  the 
. patient  increased.  Hospital  representa- 
. tives,  on  the  other  hand,  were  able  to 
; cite  several  local  studies  which  indicated 
> that  the  cost  of  routine  care  is  much 
higher  for  the  elderly.  The  effect  of  the 
two  factors  of  lower  use  of  ancillary 
facilities  versus  higher  costs  of  routine 
care  were  compromised  through  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  SSA’s  apportionment 
formula  coupled  with  a 2-percent  allow- 
ance for  nonprofit  hospitals—  1V2  per- 
cent for  profit  hospitals — particularly  as 
a recognition  of  the  higher  nursing  costs 
for  the  elderly.  The  legality  of 
promise  has  been  evaluated  bjMjft^Comp- 
troller  General  of  the  States,  and 

the  General  CounseLed  the  Department 
of  Health,  Educajidn,  and  Welfare. 

An  agreement  was  reached  between 
then  Secretary  0f  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  Gardner  and  representa- 
tives of  title  hospital  industry  that  they 
would  be  consulted  and  brought  actively 
into  any  discussions  which  were  con- 
ducted about  plans  to  change  the  re- 
imbursement formula  with  respect  to  the 
2-pertent  allowance.  I believe  that  the 
incoming  administration  should  have 
honoreckriiis  pledge  and  not  acted  in  the 
precipitoufesMnner  it  did  in  discontinu- 
ing the  2-perSfe*a4ireiml)ursement  allow- 
ance. The  apparefrtKj-ationale  for  this 
action  was  solely  for  efcoammy  reasons. 
There  was  no  considei'ationbf^e  effect 
of  such  a reduction  in.  the  refthburse- 
ment  on  the  provision  of  institutfonal 
health  care  and  it  was  announced  witPW 
out  any  evaluation  or  discussions  bjN 
either  the  hospitals  involved  or  others 
connected  with  the  action. 

I believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  clearly  committed  tc  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  hospital  industry 
with  regard  to  any  changes  which  might 
be  considered  in  the  reimbursement  al- 
lowance. I believe  that  many  hospitals 
will  drop  the  medicare  program  because 
of  this  lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Certainly  any  hospitals 
which  are  not  now  in  the  program  will 
think  twice  about  participating  in  a pro- 
gram in  which  one  day  they  are  receiving 
* reimbursement  and  the  next  are  not 
without  any  prior  notice.  One  thing  is 
quite  apparent  and  that  is  that  the  2- 
percent  factor  was  a major  consideration 
m hospitals  entering  into  contracts  to 
participate  in  the  medicare  program. 
Even  though  the  dollar  amount  that  is 
involved  in  discontinuance  of  the  re- 
imbursement is  relatively  small  in  terms 
of  Government  finance,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  administration  realize 
that  the  2-percent  factor  represents  a 
very  substantial  amount  of  the  resources 
essential  to  hospital  operations. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  could 
possibly  have  had  sufficient  data  avail- 
able to  determine  the  cost  of  caring  for 
elderly  hospital  patients.  One  hospital 
administrator  made  the  following  com- 
ment to  me  in  a letter  on  the  matter: 

Secretary  Finch  has  indicated  that  after 
3 years  of  experience,  they  should  know  the 
cost  of  caring  for  medicare  patients.  This  is 
not  possible  since  the  hospitals  still  do  not 


know  or  have  audited  data  On  the  final 
settlements  for  the  first  6 months  of  the 
medicare  program. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I believe  that 
this  decision  should  not  have  been  made 
until  the  hospitals  had  been  given  the 
privilege  of  submitting  additional  data 
on  their  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I object  to  most  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an- 
nounced theit*  decision.  They  announced 
it  without  consulting  with  the  most  af- 
fected persons,  the  hospitals  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  a flagrant  disregard  of  an 
“"a^a^ement  which  the  hospital  industry 
had  with  the  previous  Administration.  I 
believe  in  open  covenants  openly  arrived 
at.  I believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  act  in  a vacuum.  Its  deci- 
sions affect  people  and  when  these  deci- 
sions affect  the  health  of  the  Nation  and 
the  ability  of  the  Nation’s  hospitals  to 
provide  that  care  when  I think  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  that  decisions  be 
reached  through  deliberation  and  con- 
sultation with  all  affected  parties  before 
the  fact  not  after  it.  The  text  of  the  reso- 
lution I have  introduced  today  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  302 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  recent 
elimination  of  the  2 per  centum  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  certain  provider  costs  un- 
der the  medicare  program 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  rescind  the 
Recent  action  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
V Social  Security  (and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary) in  amending  subpart  D of  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  Regulations  No.  5 (20 
CFfe  405.428)  to  eliminate  the  2 per  centum 
allc  wance  in  lieu  of  specific  recognition  of 
oth  it  costs  under  the  program  of  Federal 
Hea  th  Insurance  for  the  Aged  as  well  as  any 
steps  which  may  have  been  taken  to  imple- 
mei  t such  action,  effective  July  1,  1969,  and 
should  take  no  further  action  to  alter  or 
modify  such  allowance  until  he  has  con- 
sulted fully  with  members  or  representatives 
of  the  hospital  industry  and  other  interested 
persons  and  reviewed  with  them  the  reim- 
bursement formula  under  such  program  in 
order  to  insure  that  any  action  taken  in 
connection  with  such  allowance  Will  afford 
reimbursement  to  providers  under  such  pro- 
gram reasonably  reflecting  the  amount  of  the 
costs  it  is  intended  to  cover. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to 
join  those  who  today,  in  the  Halls  of  this 
national  legislative  Chamber,  pause  in 
commemoration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  10  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  by  Congress  in  1959,  and  the 
subsequent  signing  of  the  bill  into  law  by 
President  Eisenhower.  This  observance, 
designated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  as  the  third  week  in  July,  serves  as  a 
solemn  reminder  of  the  more  than  100 
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The  greatest  but  not  yet  likely  danger  for 
Greece  Is  that  of  civil  war,  which  (If  It  should 
begin  and  somehow  continue  more  than  a 
few  months)  could  even  see  one  camp  being 
supplied  by  a reluctant  America,  the  other 
camp  having  the  massive  aid  it  would  re- 
quire smuggled  to  it  across  one  of  the  many 
frontiers  of  Greece.  If  civil  war  should  be 
permitted  to  settle  down  on  Greece,  the 
Twentieth  century  would  not  see  that  coun- 
try return  again  to  that  threshhold  to  mod- 
ernity at  which  (after  great  effort  and  con- 
siderable American  aid)  she  finally  found 
herself  in  the  early  1960’s.  It  will,  in  any 
event,  take  many  years  to  repair  the  damage 
already  done  their  country  by  the  present 
governors  of  Greece — 'the  damage  done  by 
the  colonels’  regime  to  respect  for  law,  to  the 
national  economy  and  even  to  military 
efficiency.  , . . , 

The  United  States  has  had  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  ever  since 
the  Second  World  War.  It  will  continue  to  be 
deeply  involved  for  several  more  decades. 
Even  so,  Greek  experts  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment are,  it  seems  to  me,  hopelessly  divided 
about  the  best  course  for  us  to  encourage  the 
Greeks  to  follow  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the 
State  Department  is  now  so  divided  on  this 
subject  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a pol- 
icy at  all— and  so  opportunities  are  being 
ignored  which  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
return.  Thus,  the  official  American  attitude 
reinforces  the  temperamental  reluctance  of 
Greek  politicians  to  subordinate  themselves 
to  a common  cause. 

I do  not  believe  it  either  moral  or  expedi- 
ent for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  treat 
the  current  Greek  military  dictatorship  as 
an  honorable  ally.  Rather,  our  considerable 
influence  in  Greece  should  be  directed  to 
helping  the  Greeks  secure  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  King  Constantine  to  Athens  and  the 
replacement  of  the  colonels  by  a coalition 
government  under  the  leadership  of  the  con- 
servative former  prime  minister,  Constantine 
Karamanlis. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
escape  either  the  responsibility  for  or  the 
consequences  of  whatever  happens  in  Greece. 
It  is  prudent,  then,  to  do  what  we  can 
to  help  Greece  return  to  a truly  stable 
government  before  the  costs  for  us  as  well 
as  for  them  becomes  higher  and  the  risks 
larger  than  they  already  are.  What  we  do 
in  the  next  few  months  may  be  decisive 
for  determining  what  life  will  be  like  in 
that  country  for  some  years  to  come. 
***** 

The  foregoing  paragraphs,  which  continue 
(unfortunately)  to  be  relevant,  are  taken 
from  two  statements  on  current  Greek  af- 
fairs published  by  me  towards  the  end  of 
1968.  We  have  now  begun  to  hear  in  this 
country  ominous  reports  of  the  first  out- 
break of  serious  fighting  in  Greece  since  the 
colonels’  usurpation  of  April  1967.  I do  hope 
that  these  reports  are  not  true.  I also  hope 
that  the  Greeks  will  not  he  driven,  by  the 
oppression  of  their  government  and  by  the 
paralysis  of  ours,  to  violent  measures  in 
their  gallant  effort  to  restore  their  country 
to  her  rightful  place  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

A few  weeks  ago,  Greece’s  Noble  Laureate, 
the  poet  George  Seferis,  issued  to  foreign 
correspondents  in  Athens  a statement  which 
included  sentiments  it  is  our  duty  as  old 
friends  of  Greece  both  to  notice  and  to  do 
something  about: 

“It  is  almost  two  years  since  a regime 
was  imposed  upon  us  utterly  contrary  to 
the  ideals  for  which  our  world — and  so 
magnificently  our  people— fought  in  the  last 
World  War.  It  is  a state  of  enforced  torpor 
in  which  all  the  intellectual  values  that  we 
have  succeeded,  with  toil  and  effort,  in  keep- 
ing alive  are  being  submerged  in  a swamp, 
in  stagnant  waters.  I can  well  imagine  that 
for  some  people  these  losses  do  not  matter. 


Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  only  danger 
that  threatens. 

“We  have  all  learned,  we  all  know,  that 
in  dictatorial  regimes  the  beginning  may 
seem  easy,  yet  tragedy  waits  at  the  end, 
inescapably.  It  is  this  tragic  ending  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously  torments  us, 
as  in  the  ancient  choruses  of  Aeschylus. 

“The  longer  the  abnormal  situation  lasts, 
the  greater  the  evil. 

“I  am  a man  completely  without  politi- 
cal ties  and  I speak  without  fear  and  with- 
out passion.  I see  before  us  the  precipice 
towards  which  the  oppression  that  covers 
the  land  is  leading  us. 

“This  abnormality  must  come  to  an  end. 
It  is  the  nation’s  command.” 

The  three  televised  interviews  that  fol- 
low are  offered  as  an  aid  to  Americans  in- 
terested in  advising  our  government  as  to 
what  it  should  now  do  about  “the  abnormal 
situation”  in  Greece. 


An  Interview  Broadcast  by  WCIU-TV, 
Chicago,  III.,  August  17,  1968 
q,  Dr.  George  Anastaplo  is  a Lecturer  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  a Professor  of  Political  Science  and  of 
Philosophy  at  Rosary  College,  in  River  Forest, 
Illinois  (where  he  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Political  Science  Department).  Dr.  Anastaplo 
has  received  both  his  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  travelled  to 
Greece  every  summer  since  the  year  1962  and 
has  made  an  intensive  study  of  that  colJn- 
try’s  affairs.  Last  year.  Dr.  Anastaplo  travelled 
as  a foreign  correspondent  to  Greece  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  conversations 
there  with  many  people  in  different  walks  of 
life  including  some  officials  of  the  present 
Greek  government.  He  is  preparing  a book  on 
Greece  for  publication. 

Doctor,  it  is  nice  to  have  you  with  us  on 
“Grecian  Panorama.”  I know  from  your 
many  visits  to  Greece  that  you  have  many 
things  of  interest  you  .could  tell  us.  But  be- 
cause we  don’t  have  much  time,  I suggest  we 
should  concentrate  on  just  a few  things  to- 
night. I think  that  the  most  important  sub- 
ject currently  may  be  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution  that  is  to  be  voted  on  by 
the  Greek  people  next  month.  I think  our 
viewers  would  find  it  interesting  if  you 
would  review  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
draft  of  the  proposed  Constitution. 

A.  The  most  important  event  leading  up 
to  this  draft  constitution  is,  of  course,  the 
revolution  executed  by  a group  of  Army  of- 
ficers in  April  of  1967,  the  revolution  which 
came  after  two  years  of  very  excited  political 
controversy  in  Greece  and  which  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  necessary  to  resolve  that  con- 
troversy. Now,  anything  anyone  says  about 
Greece  is  going  to  be  controversial  and  any- 
thing anyone  says  in  a short  time  is  going  to 
be  superficial.  But  we  must  take  a chance 
on  this  occasion.  ' 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  said  in  think- 
ing about  Greece,  in  thinking  about  the  con- 
stitution that  is  to  be  voted  on  next  month, 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  a unique  situation  as 
far  as  American  foreign  policy  is  concerned. 
That  is  to  say,  I believe  this  is  the  only  place 
in  the  world  where  an  unpopular  and  repres- 
sive government,  which  is  somewhat  depend- 
ent upon  our  support,  has  as  its  most  likely 
popular  alternative  a government  of  the 
right.  This,  I think,  cannot  be  found  any- 
where else  in  the  world  and  makes  somewhat 
strange  the  American  position  in  Greece,  a 
position  which  is  not  necessarily  that  of 
strong  support  but  certainly  of  acquiescence 
in  and  sometimes  mild  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I have  said  that  it  appears  that  the  most 
likely  present  alternative  to  the  current  gov- 
ernment is  a government  of  the  right.  I am 
referring,  of  course,  to  a government  that 
would  be  led  by  Constantine  Karamanlis, 


who  was  for  eight  years  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece  and  probably  the  most  important 
Prime  Minister  in  Greece  since  Venezeloa. 
Mr.  Karamanlis  is  a known  conservative,  a 
man  of  the  right,  a man  of  proven  effective- 
ness, and  a man  for  whom  everyone  of  the 
right  and  of  the  left  would  settle  if  he  could 
be  put  back  into  power. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  as  far  as  Amer- 
ican policy  is  concerned?  The  risk  is,  of 
course,  that  something  could  happen  to  Mr. 
Karamanlis.  If  something  should  happen 
to  him— he  is,  after  all,  a man  in  his  six- 
ties— if  something  should  happen  to  him,  the 
most  plausible  peaceful  alternative  to  rule 
by  the  present  military  governors  of  Greece 
would  disappear,  the  man  who  could  have 
brought  the  country  together.  The  other 
thing  that  could  happen,  of  course,  is  that 
as  time  goes  by.  as  people  begin  to  despair 
of  a political  settlement,  such  as  Mr.  Kara- 
manlis would  be,  there  is  greater  likelihood 
of  a settlement  by  arms. 

Last  Monday  afternoon  I gave  a talk  at 
the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
in  which  I indicated  that  time  was  running 
short — that  the  opportunity  for  a political 
settlement  was  disappearing— and  that  the 
time  had  come  when  one  could  expect  to 
hear  more  and  more  of  violent  reactions  to 
the  regime.  The  following  day— by  chance,  of 
course— we  heard  of  an  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece.  What 
really  happened  in  Athens  on  that  occasion, 

I do  not  yet  know;  but  certainly,  if  this  was 
not  really  an  attempt  at  assassination,  it 
cannot  be  long  before  serious  attempts  will 
be  made.  Such  are  the  things  that  can  hap- 
pen if  the  plausible  alternative  represented 
by  Mr.  Karamanlis  is  not  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  you  feel  that  Mr. 
Karamanlis  could  unite  the  nation.  Is  this 
opinion  of  yours  shared  by  the  Greek  people, 
by  the  Greek  politicians?  On  what  do  you 
base  your  statement? 

A My  impression  is,  from  my  visit  last 
summer— and  I have  heard  nothing  since 
then  that  would  challenge  this — that  the 
people  on  the  right  are  certainly  comfort- 
able with  Mr.  Karamanlis;  even  the  people  on 
the  left,  last  summer,  were  anxious  for  his 
return:  they  looked  back  to  his  Administra- 
tion—although  at  the  time  they  had  opposed 
him__they  looked  back upon  that  as  a much 
better  alternative,  and  they  realized  his  re- 
turn to  power  was  a plausible  alternative, 
especially  since  the  colonels  who  now  run 
the  government  could  themselves  recognize 
in  Karamanlis  a man  whom  they  could  trust 
to  some  extent.  This  is  a political  settlement 
I am  talking -about.  This  is  a settlement  that 
would  permit  all  factions  in  the  country  to 
be  sure  that  a civilized  decent  regime  would 
follow  and  that  there  would  be  no  bloodlet- 
ting, no  unnecessary  punishment,  no  unpre- 
dictable repercussions  from  a return  to  po- 
litical government. 

Yet  someone  might  say  to  the  Greeks,  You 
don’t  need  such  a political  settlement  now; 
you  are  about  to  get  a constitution,  a con- 
stitution which  is  scheduled  to  be  voted  on 
the  29th  of  September.”  But  there  are  some 
curious  things  about  that  situation.  It  is, 
first  of  all,  a curiously  written  constitution 
in  the  sense  that  there  was  first  a draft  writ- 
ten by  a group  of  jurists  and  then,  there- 
after, there  was  a draft  proposed  by  the 
colonels,  presumably  upon  considering  the 
reactions,  the  responses,  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed about  the  Jurists’  draft.  There  are 
other  difficulties  with  this  constitution,  one 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  is  being  proposed 
by  people  who  came  to  power  unconstitu- 
tionally. That,  of  course,  brings  it  in  under 
a cloud. 

An  even  more  serious  difficulty  is  that  I 
do  not  see  that  it  is  going  to  make  much  dif- 
ference to  the  political  situation  in  Greece, 
That  is  to  say,  the  people  who  are  politically 
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minded  do  not  regard,  this  constitution  as 
something  they  have  to,  take  seriously.  Prac- 
tically every  prominent:  Greek  politician  I 
know  of— practically  every  one;  there  are 
only  two  or  three  exceptions— ha*  come  out 
against  it,  including  Jdr.  Kar&manlis  in 
Paris. 

It  is  very  hard  to  think  of  the  referendum 
as  something  that  people  will  really  helieve 
to„1beTTf  legitimate  expression  of  the  public 
will.  What  I think  it  Will  be,  rather  than  a 
referendum  on  a constitution,  is,  in  effect,  an 
attempt,  by  something  approaching  a plebi- 
scite, to  have  the  colone]ftf  regime  legitimated. 
That  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  the  voting 
It  seems  to  me  very  unlikely  that  such  a 
vote  and  such  - a constitution  would  mean 
much  more  than  such  teles  and  such  con- 
stitutions did  in  Stalin’ajRussia  or  than  they 
do  in,  say,  Franco’s  Spain,  it  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult, when  you  control  all  the  means  of  com- 
munication, when  you  control  all  major 
weapons  and  yirtually  ail  means  of  coercion 
and  when  you  have  available  the  resources 
of  government— it  does  apt  seem  to  me  at  all 
unlikely  that  you  can  in  such  circumstances 
secure  the  kind  of  vote  you  want. 

Q.  Then  you  don’t  ffc&l  that  the  present 
regime  is  ah  out  to  relinquish  its  power? 

A.  No,  Miss  Vasils,  I don’t  think  it  i$  about 
to.  I think  that  once  the  Constitution  is 
ratified— as  I think  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
circumstances;  I will  be  surprised'  if  it  is 
not — , the  present  government  will  then  de- 
cide under  what  conditions  it  will  implement 
what  parts  of  it.  There  is  no  announced 
schedule  as  to  how  this  constitution  is  to  be 
implemented. 

Q.  What  provisions  do  you  think  are  sig- 
nificant? : 

A.  There  are  good  and  had  features  in  the 
proposed  constitution.  One  of  the  distressing 
things  about  it  is  that  there  are  a jniumber 
of  good  features  in  it  which,  becausje  'Of  the 
fact  that  they  will  be  hereafter  astedeiated 
with  this  regime — because  they  hav$  been 
put  forward  and  endorsed  by  this  regime— 
will  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  future  as 
| suspect.  That  is  to  say,  somebody  who,  for 
j.  kad  reasons,  should  want  to  oppose  one  of 
| these  features  In  a future  constitution,  will 
(instead  of  having  to  rely  on  bad  or  selfish 
reasons)  simply  say,  “This  is  the  colonels’ 
idea;  you  don’t  want  that.* 

Q.  That  will  be  the  natural  reaction? 

A,  Yes,  that  would  be  a natural  reaction 
with  an  unfortunate  effect.  Now,  there  are 
several  good  features  in  the  proposed  con- 
stitution. Let  me  just  mention  two  of  -them. 
One  of  them  is,  of  eourse,  the  proposed  re- 
1 *n  the  size  of  the  Parliamdnt  and 

| the  provision  for  a certain  regularity  m the 
i way  it  is  elected.  I think  that  is  pfdbably 
I an  improvement.  The  reduction  of  theipowers 
;of  the  Parliament,  however,  I belidve  has 
| gone  too  far. 

In  addition,  I think  most  observers!  Would 
| say  that  the  proposed  reduction  bf  the 
powers  of  the  King  is  good  not  only  for  the 
country  but  also  for  the  ting  himself  !That 
is  to  say,  the  King’s  great  powers  and,  even 
more  important,  the  King's  hitherto!  unde- 
fined powers  have  put  him  m a vulnerable 
situation.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a king— who 
may  be  a young  man,  or  who  may  qe  old : 
it  depends  upon  circumstances — to  be  able 
to  contend  successfully  with  men  whb  have 
gotten  to  where  they  are  because  they  are 
very  good  politicians.  If  he  has  to  put  his 
judgment  and  prestige  on  the  line  against 
such  men,  he  is  likely  to  be  hurt.  It  is  a 
favor  to  him,  then,  in  a w$y  and  certainly 
good  for  political  stability-*-!!  his  powers  are 
somewhat  reduced  and  defined  . I thinkl  how- 
ever, that  these,  too,  have  been  cub  too 
severely,  that  his  powers,  as.  I read  th<*  Con- 
stitution, are  even  more  restricted  than]  those 
bf  the  British  monarchy.  And  that,  I think 
i|s  going  a little  too  far.  . 

! The  provisions  I have  been  talking  jaixmt 
are  good,  except  perhaps  where  they  have 
gone  too  far.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand. 


several  questionable  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  One  is  the  creation  of 
what  is  called  the  Constitutional  Court, 
which  would  hive — which  could  iiave— the 
effect  not  only  of  limiting  the  expression  of 
political  opinion  but,  even  more  important 
of  severely  restricting  the  number  and  kind 
or  political  parties  that  are_  established  in 
the  country.  This  court  will  supervise  such 
political  activity.  Even  if  the  court  does  not 
act  against  any  party,  it  will  be  known  by 
anyone  who  brings  forward  a party  for  certi- 
fication that  ps,rties  can  be  acted  against 
When  political  parties  realize  that  such  a 
court  can  suppress  them,  they  will  conduct 
themselves  accordingly:  they  will  restrain 
themselves  much  more  than  they  should  and 
thereby  reduce  even  more  the  likelihood  that 
they  will  speak  freely  on  public  issues  and 
advance  policies  opposed  to  those  of  the 
government. 

Q.  Doctor,  I am  going  to  have  to  inter- 
rupt you,  because . our  time  Is  running  out. 
Would  you  like  to  summarize  or  say  some- 
thing briefly,  as  a concluding  remark9 

A.  The  question  I think  we  should  keep 
in  mind  is.  What  should  be  the  role  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Greece?  I 
think  that,  unless  something  different 
emerges  during  our- Presidential  campaign,  we 
do  know  one  thing:  we  do  know,  thus  far, 
that  Mr.  Nixon’s  policy  has  been,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  friendly  toward  this  Greek 
regime  or,  at  least,  acquiescent  to  it,  while, 
so  far  as  r understand  it,  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
policy,  just  as  Mr.  Knnedy’s  was  and  as  I 
believe  Mr.  Humphrey’s  to  be,  is  unfriendly 
toward  this  regime.  This  juxtaposition  [of 
the  Nixon  policy  and  the  McCarthy-Hum- 
phrey-Kennedy  ]>olicyJ  is  something  that 
Americans  can  well  take  into  account  as  they 
consider  what  their  government  should  do, 
Q.  Thank  you  for  your  remarks,  Dr.  Ana- 
staplo.  You  prefaced  an  article  on  Greece  you 
wrote  for  the  Massachusetts  Review  with 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  I would 
like  to  quote  for  our  viewers;  “I  am  very 
little  Inclined  on  any  occasion  to  say  any- 
thing unless  I hope  to  produce  some  good 
by  It.” 

We  thank  you  for  your  remarks  and  hope 
you  will  soon  be  back  with  us  on  “Grecian 
Panorama.” 
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Q.  I know  you  were  in  Delphi  the  day  of  the 
referendum  and  you  did  observe  the  voting 
there  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Would  you  begin 
with  an  account  of  what  happened  that  day 
-Son  °0n  tAnue  y °m*  views  on  the  situ  a - 


An  Interview  Broadcast  by  WCIU-TV,  Chi- 
cago, III..  November  971968 

Q.  Professor  George  Anastaplo  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  a three- week  tour  of  Greece 
which  he  conducted  for  the  Chicago  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Doctor,  it  is  very  nice 
to  welcome  you  tack  for  your  second  visit 
with  us  on  “Grecian  Panorama.” 

A.  Thank  you,  Miss  Vasils.  It  is  good  to  be 
back. 

Q.  We  heard  today  that  the  Greek  govern- 
ment has  announced  that  the  constitution 
which  was  voted  cn  September  29  [1968]  is 
going  to  become  effective  next  Friday,  No- 
vember 15,  I think  you  will  agree  that  the 
92  per  cent  vote  in  favor  of  the  Constitution 
has  given  the  impression  to  many  that  the 
Greek  people  are  in  favor  of  their  military 
government,  that  they  believe  it  has  saved 
the  country  from  a threat  of  Communism 
and  from  a breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

I know  that  our  viewers  would  be  in- 
terested in  your  opinion  on  these  matters 
I’d  like  to  ask  you  about  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  well  as  about  the 
92  per  cent  vote.  Do  you  believe  that  this 
really  indicates  that  now  all  is  well  in 
Greece? 

1nA:  No’  1 d0  beliove  it  does  indicate  that 
all  is  under  control,  in  Greece,  which  is  not 
the  same  as  saying  that  all  is  well,  although 
many  Greeks  who  like  to  think  of  their  coun- 
try as  one  that  is  prone  to  disorder  may  be- 
lieve it  is  better  to  have  strict  control  than 
to  run  the  risks  that  freedom  brings. 

No  I don’t  think  all  Is  well  in  Greece  to- 
day, but  all  is  predictable. 


A.  The  voting  was  in  a school  house  there 
^ ^teLphi,  in  a school  room,  where  some 
700  people  voted.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
in  Greece  where  the  men  and  women  both 
voted  in  the  same  place.  In  many  other  poll- 
ing places,  men  and  women  voted  separately 
as  is  traditional.  The  voting  I saw  was  very 
orderly,  very  quiet,  and  in  some  ways  quite 
relaxed.  Of  the  684  ballots  cast  that  day  in 
Delphi,  only  seven  were  cast  against  the  pro- 
posed constitution. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  tell  us  the  procedure. 

A.  The  voter  would  come  in.  He  would 
walk  over  to  the  table  where  the  election 
officials  were  sitting.  He  would  have  his  name 
marked  off  the  voting  list  and  his  identity 
card  punched  to  show  he  had  voted  (since 
voting  has  long  been  compulsory  in  Greece) , 
Then  he  would  take  off  the  table  an  envelope 
(which  was  not  transparent) , take  the  ballot 
or  ballots — the  YES  and  NO  ballots— take 
them,  if  he  wanted  to,  into  a curtained-off 
polling  booth  and  there  put  the  ballot  he 
wanted  into  the  envelope,  discard  the  other 
ballot  or  put  in  his  pocket,  come  back  to 
the  ballot  box,  place  his  sealed  envelope  into 
the  ballot  box  and  leave.  That  was  the  proce- 
dure. Or,  rather,  that  is  the  procedure  one 
could  go  through  if  one  wanted  to. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  out  of  the  684 
voters  that  day  in  Delphi,  less  than  twenty 
of  them  (as  I tallied  them  that  day)  took 
both  ballots.  That  is  to  say,  all  but  twenty — . 
and  I don’t  think  there  were  even  twenty — ■ 
took  only  the  YES  ballot,  took  It  from  the 
piles  of  ballots  in  front  of  the  election  judge 
and  his  assistants  and,  in  most  cases,  put  it 
in  the  envelope  right  there  on  the  spot  for 
depositing  in  the  ballot  box. 

Q.  The  voter  picked  up  both  ballots?  They 
were  not  handed  to  him? 

A.  The  voter  picked  up  what  he  “wanted” 
to  pick  up.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  “free”  to 
pick  up  either  ballot.  On  this  occasion,  most 
of  the  voters  took  on  by  the  Yes  ballot  and 
put  that,  right  on  the  spot,  into  the  envelope 
and  cast  it.  Very  few  voters  in  Delphi  that 
day  took  both  ballots.  Very  few  of  them  went 
behind  the  curtain — there  is  not  much  point 
going  behind  the  curtain  if  one  takes  only 
one  ballot — with  the  result  that  only  seven 
voted  No.  Some  of  those  who  took  both  bal- 
lots and  voted  yes  were  people  who  knew 
one  is  “supposed”  to  take  both  ballots.  This 
is  the  Way  one  votes  if  one  is  an  educated 
man,  if  one  Is  a man  of  some  prestige.  (This 
is  the  way  people  voted  in  Athens  that  day, 

I have  been  told.)  Such  people  might  still 
vote  yes,  but  at  least  they  would  take  both 
ballots  and  then  vote  yes. 

It  was  so  obvious  shortly  after  the  polls 
opened  in  Delphi  that  almost  everyone  was 
voting  yes  that  I was  soon  able  to  send  out 
a report  on  the  voting  to  a foreign  corre- 
spondent friend  in  Athens  who  relayed  it  to 
London.  This  report,  I am  told,  permitted 
the  B.B.C.  to  announce,  long  before  the  votes 
were  tabulated  that  night,  that  the  ballot- 
ing in  Greece  that  day  would  be  at  least 
90  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution. 

Now,  the  interesting  question  is.  Why  did 
the  people  of  Delphi  vote  this  way? 

Q.  Yes,  I was  about  to  ask  that. 

A.  One  reason  they  voted  that  way  is  that 
they  were  told  they  should  vote  that  way. 
This  was  the  impression  they  had  gathered 
from  government  officials,  from  government 
propaganda,  and  from  authorities  in  the 
town.  Everyone  was  saying,  “You  should  vote 
yes,  and  furthermore,  you  should  do  it  open- 
ly. This  was  again  and  again  said  to  peo- 
ple—or,  at  least,  people  told  me  they  had 
been  told  this. 
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Q.  You  mentioned  government  propaganda. 
What  would  this  consist  Of? 

A.  Government  propaganda  about  the  vot- 
ing was  found  all  over.  It  was  found  in  news- 
papers, of  course,  in  signs,  in  big  placards, 
on  walls,  in  signs  painted  on  buildings  of 
all  kinds.  You  no  doubt  heard  of  the  very 
large  sign  on  Blount  Lycabettus  in  Athens  the 
large  neon  sign  which  overlooked  the  city 
and  could  be  seen  from  the  most  populated 
sections  of  the  city  all  night— I am  not  sure 
all  night.  I don’t  know  how  long  they  kept 
it  on— but  it  was  visible  every  night.  Then, 
there  were  the  radio,  the  speeches,  the  cam- 
paigning. ' . , 

It  was  a very  intensive  campaign  on  behaii 
of  the  proposed  constitution.  There  was  no 
one  campaigning  against  the  constitution,  to 
speak  of — a few  stray  voices  here  and  there— 
but  no  organized  campaign,  no  signs,  no  pol- 
iticians permitted  to  go  around  the  ooun- 
try  speaking  against  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion. Politicians  were  pretty  much  told  to 
stay  at  home,  which  they  did.  It  was  a sit- 
uation in  which  virtually  all  the  public  ef- 
forts being  made  were  made  to  induce  the 
people  to  vote  and  to  vote  YES. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  this  consti- 
tuition  was  voted  on  under  martial  law.  It 
was  voted  on,  that  is,  where  there  was  no 
effective  freedom.  I personally  know  people 
in  Delphi  who  voted  YES  and  openly — who 
walked  in  very  calmly,  took  the  YES  ballot, 
voted  it  without  even  going  into  the  booth, 
cheerfully,  quite  content  evidently  with  the 
whole  business — -people  who  I knew  from 
conversations  on  other  occasions  simply  de- 
test the  regime.  Something  made  them  act 
the  way  the  regime  wanted  them  to  act.  It  Is 
not  very  hard  to  figure  out  why  this  hap- 
pened, if  one  knows  anything  ^ about  how 
such  votes  are  managed  in  Russia,  how  they 
were  managed  in  Germany  during  the  times 
of  the  Nazis.  It  does  not  take  much  imagina- 
tion to  recognize  the  forces  that  conspire  to 
get  the  vote  a government  wants:  propa- 
ganda, intimidation,  bribery  and  hope,  hope 
that  “if  we  get  a constitution,  things  may 
change.” 

Q.  Bo  you  feel,  now  that  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment has  announced  that  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  implemented  next  week,  that 
many  people  will  say  that  the  government  is 
showing  good  faith  and  that  they  should 

cooperate?  - . . 

A.  People  don’t  have  much  choice  about 
cooperating.  I think  very  few  people  will  run 
the  risk  of  opposing  this  government  in  any 
serious  way.  There  are  still  thousands  of 
people  who  are  in  island  exile:  a number  of 
them  are  labeled  Communists,  and  they 
may  well  be,  for  all  I know;  a number  of 
them  are  non- Communists . Some  of  the 
island  exiles  are  even  senior  Army  officers, 
loyal  to  the  King,  who  have  thus  been  put 
out  of  the  way.  There  is  still  tight  control  by 
the  government  of  all  means  of  publicity 
and  of  all  systems  of  communications. 

The  Greeks  don’t  know  how  much  of  the 
new  constitution  is  going  to  be  effective  im- 
mediately. They  have  been  told  that  some 
of  the  articles  will  not  be  immediately  ef- 
fective, such  as  the  article  assuring  free- 
dom of  the  press.  They  were  told  that  be- 
fore they  voted.  In  other  words,  there  are 
a number  of  articles  that  were  suspended 
even  before  the  constitution  came  into  being. 
A number  of  other  things  would  have  to  be 
known  before  one  can  decide  what  the  im- 
plementation of  the  constitution  will  mean 
in  practice.  Is,  for  instance,  martial  law  go- 
ing to  be  continued? 

Thus,  the  Greeks  don’t  know  what  kind 
of  a constitution  they  have  gotten,  and  what 
is  even  more  important,  they  don’t  know  * 
they  can’t  know — how  various  articles  in 
it  will  be  interpreted  and  how  they  will  be 
implemented. 

Q.  It  would  seem  from  the  92  percent  vote 
that  the  constitution  was  accepted  passively. 
Yet  some  days  later  there  was  quite  an  ex- 


pression of  sentiment  at  the  Fapandreou 
funeral.  What  do  you  make  of  that? 

A.  In  special  circumstances,  when  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  anonymity  or  when  pas- 
sions are  very  high  because  of  a funeral  or 
for  some  other  reason,  one  can  get  an  idea  of 
what’s  happening,  of  what  people  really  think 
in  Greece.  That  is  to  say,  one  does  learn  that 
there  are  a substantial  number  of  people — 
we  need  not  say  how  many  there  are — who 
are  very  much  against  this  regime,  and  from 
whom  nothing  is  heard  ordinarily. 

There  have  been  two  incidents,  really,  that 
have  been  very  revealing.  One  of  them  is  the 
incident  of  last  December  13th  [1967],  in 
Kavalla.  Kavalla  is  traditionally  a left-wing, 
anti-royalist  center.  That  was  the  occasion 
when  the  King  made  his  effort  to  overthrow 
this  regime.  He  landed  in  Kavalla;  he  was 
there  suddenly,  spontaneously.  He  was  greet- 
ed in  a way  that  he  has  never  been  greeted 
in  any  other  place  in  Greece.  He  was  carried 
through  the  streets.  This  was  not  organized; 
this  was  not  a staged  production.  There  was 
jubilation  at  the  prospect  that  finally  the 
colonels’  regime  was  all  over. 

The  second  such  manifestation  was  at  the 
Papandreou  funeral.  When  the  old  man, 
George  Papandreou,  died  two  weeks  ago, 

• there  was  obviously  great  emotion  on  the 
part  of  many  who  had  been  his  followers 
over  the  years.  So  there  was  on  November 
3rd  [19681,  in  Athens,  a massive  demon- 
stration. I’ve  seen  estimates  in  American 
newspapers  that  speak  in  terms  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  participants  in  that  funeral 
demonstration.  I just  don’t  know  and  I am 
reluctant  to  say  how  many  there  were  until 
I have  had  a chance  to  check  with  people 
I consider  reliable.  But  what  is  certainly 
clear  is  that  it  was  a very  large  ^demonstra- 
tion. I would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  numbers  involved  in  it  were  far  more 
than  the  numbers  in  that  area  who  voted 
NO  in  the  constitutional  referendum  five 
weeks  before.  Now  the  problem  is,  Where 
were  these  people  on  referendum  day?  Why 
didn’t  they  vote  against  the  proposed  consti- 
tution? 

The  thing  that  comes  through,  as  one 
makes  an  effort  to  try  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  now  in  Greece,  is  that  it  is  very 
difficult  too  learn  what  is  going  on  because 
of  the  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  present  its  position,  and  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a way  that  has  no  regard  for  the 
truth.  The  Greek  .government  will  use  any 
means,  and  say  anything,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance its  position.  That  means  that  anyone 
studying  this  matter  has  great  difficulty  find- 
ing out  from  normal  sources — the  kind  of 
sources  one  would  use  for  an  investigation 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe  this  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain — very  great  difficulty  find- 
ing out  just  what  is  happening. 

One  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  things 
are  quite  different  in  Greece  from  what  the 
government  says  they  are.  I think  it  im- 
portant for  Americans  interested  in  Greek 
affairs  to  keep  that  in  mind.  If  we  Amer- 
icans are  relying  on  the  assumption  that 
the  present  Greek  government  really  has  the 
support  of  its  people,  it  is  an  assumption 
that  is  going  to  bring  us  to  grief  insofar  as 
we  are  allies  of  the  Greeks  and  want  to  re- 
main allies  of  the  Greeks  in  the  years  ahead. 

Q.  There  are  many  people  who  say  it  is 
really  none  of  our  business  as  Americans  to 
comment  on  what  is  happening  in  Greece. 

A That  is  sometimes  said.  But  when  Amer- 
icans, and  especially  Greek-Americans,  com- 
ment favorably  on  the  regime,  the  Greek 
government  plays  it  up,  without  restraint, 
no  matter  where  they  are,  no  matter  who 
they  are,  no  matter  whom  they  are  speaking 
to.  Any  comment  that  is  favorable  to  the 
present  regime  will  be  played  up  in  the  Greek 
newspapers,  which  means  that  they  think 
favorable  comments  are  relevant.  I should 
think,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  unfavor- 
able comments  are  also  relevant,  especially 
when  they  are  made  by  people  who  take  the 


trouble  to  find  out  what  is  really  happen- 
ing in  Greece  today. 


An  Interview  Broadcast  by  WCIU-TV,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  November  23,  1968 
Q.  Professor  Anastaplo,  it  is  nice  to  have 
you  back  on  “Grecian  Panorama”  tonight. 

A.  Thank  you.  Miss  Vasils. 

Q.  It  is  well  known,  Dr.  Anastaplo,  that 
you  are  an  advocate  of  the  return  to  power 
in  Greece  of  the  former  premier,  Constan- 
tine Karamanlis,  as  the  best  solution  to  the 
Greek  problem  today.  Some  other  opponents 
of  the  current  Greek  regime  seem  to  think, 
however,  that  this  would,  in  reality,  be  im- 
posing another  form  of  dictatorship  on  the 
Greek  people.  What  are  your  comments  on 
this? 

A.  I have  heard  the  same  kind  of  objec- 
tion raised  to  the  Karamanlis  solution — 
whch  is  not  really  my  suggestion  alone,  but 
the  suggestion  of  many  people  in  Greece  as 
well.  I think  it  is  an  objection  which  does 
not  properly  take  into  account  what  the  sit- 
uation really  is  in  Greece  today. 

Now,  the  very  fact  that  we  are  discussing 
this  sort  of  thing  here,  on  the  air  in  Chicago, 
shows  that  something  special  is  happening 
in  Greece.  As  you  indicated  in  your  instruc- 
tion of  me,  I have  been  to  Greece  a number 
of  times,  including  times  when  Mr.  Kara- 
manlis was  in  power  and  other  times  when 
Mr.  Papandreou  was  in  power — that  is  to 
say,  when  there  was  in  power  a government 
right  of  center  as  well  as  a government  left 
of  center.  Those  situations  did  not  compel 
Americans  to  discuss  Greek  affairs  as  we  have 
been  doing  in  this  country  the  past  eighteen 
months. 

Even  so,  my  own  position  has  not  been 
one  of  trying  to  suggest  what  the  Greeks 
should  do.  It  is  rather  an  attempt  to  suggest 
what  we  Americans  should  do,  and  particu- 
larly what  our  State  Department  and  our 
government  should  do  in  a situation  in 
which  the  United  States  either  has  some  re- 
sponsibility or  at  least  will  have  some  duties 
because  of  its  special  relation  with  Greece 
as  an  ally.  It  is  from  this  perspective  that 
I am  speaking. 

Q.  How  would  you  answer  those  Americans 
who  feel  that  the  United  States  should  not 
get  further  involved  with  any  other  problems 
in  the  world?  How  much  further  can  we  ex- 
tend ourselves?  Some  say  we  are  so  involved 
now  in  Viet  Nam  that  we  should  not  get 
involved  in  the  Greek  situation. 

A.  That  is  a perfectly  sensible  caution, 
that  we  should  recognize  the  limits  of  Ameri- 
can power.  The  “limits  of  American  power” 
means  that  we  should  recognize  beyond 
what  mark  American  power  does  not  extend. 
But  it  also  means  that  we  should  appreciate, 
if  we  are  to  be  realistic  about  what  “limits” 
means,  within  what  limits  American  power 
can  be  effective. 

The  fact  is  that  Greece  is  an  American 
ally.  It  has  been  an  ally  of  ours  for  twenty 
years.  It  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  several  things — for  arms, 
for  example.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  wants  certain  things  from  Greece. 
There  has  long  been  a connection  between 
the  two  countries,  partly  because  of  the 
large  number  of  Greeks  in  this  country. 
There  is  a traditional  friendship  between  the 
countries.  There  has  been  over  the  years  an 
affinity  of  institutions.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  things  that  have'  brought  us 
together.  That  is  to  say,  this  isn’t  an  artifi- 
cial, a temporary,  alliance. 

Besides,  whatever  damage  is  done  in  Greece 
by  any  government  is  damage  the  United 
States  will  have  to  help  repair  someday.  It 
isn’t  as  if  we  can  walk  away  from  Greece 
and  forget  about  it.  There  are  a number  of 
factors  that  require  us  to  be  interested  in 
Greece,  aside  from  the  question  which  some 
people  would  insist  upon,  the  question  of 
our  responsibility  for  what  has  happened 
there.  We  need  not  say  that  the  United  States 
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jis  responsible  for  what  has  happened  in 
! Greece  in  recent  years  in  order  to  be  able 
| to  say  that  the  United  States  should  be 
I concerned  about  what  is  going  to  happ  en  or 
| about  what  is  happening  ih  that  country, 
i I am  not  concerned  sharply  to  settle  a 
| historical  question  about  who  is  responsible 
| for  what  has  happened  in  Greece.  The  prin- 
cipal problem  for  me  today  is,  what  is  the 
best  way  of  correcting  tl le  situation  right 
now,  a situation  which  is  So  burdensome  for 
lour  friends  there,  so  burdensome  for  the 
people  of  our  forebears.  Even  if  one  is  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States,  even  if  one  has 
been  born  here  (as  have  I),  one  cannot  help 
but  feel  a concern  for  that  people.  One  can- 
not, as  an  American,  simply  abandon  one’s 
i friends  and  those  to  whotn  one  is  close  in 
'that  country. 

| Q-  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  the  interest 
we  should  have,  the  concern  we  should  have, 
because  of  what  has  happened  there  since 
April  1967.  You  would  not  have  this  concern 
if  Greece  had  an  elected,  a duly-elected,  gov- 
ernment. Is  that  correct? 
j A.  If  there  was  In  Athens  a government 
[that  had  been  installed  by  the  Greek  people, 
if  it  was  a government  Which  clearly  had 
[the  support  of  the  Greek  people,  which  was 
hot  a dictatorship,  as  this  one  clearly  is, 
land  if  it  was  not  doing  vinous  things  that 
[this  government  is  clearly  doing,  such  as 
jtorture,  such  as  intimidation  (even  of  Greek- 
Americans) , it  would  be  a quite  different 
[matter.  You  can  talk  to  Greek- Americans  in 
this  country  who  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  been  approached  and  threatened, 
through  their  relatives  back  in  Greece,  for 
criticizing  the  regime  in  Greece.  After  all, 
even  so  courageous  a Greek  as  Helem  Vlachou 
has  had  to  close  down  her  journal  [Hellenic 
Review]  in  London.  Why  did  she  have  to 
close  down  so  useful  and  so  successful  a 
publication?  Press  reports  published  here 
speak  of  pressure  put  on  her  by  threats  to 
her  family  in  Athens.  This  is  not  what  she 
£aid,  of  course,  but  this  is  what  press  re- 
ports have  said.  When  there  is  this  kind  of 
government  in  Greece,  it  Is  a serious  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  Americans  should  sit 
py  and  accept  it  as  an  ally;  it  is  a serious 
Question  whether  we  can  ait  by  and,  even  if 
6niy  passively  or  by  acquiescence,  help  it  do 
What  it  does.  I am  not  concerned,  primarily, 
to  tell  Greeks  what  they  should  do  t am 
Concerned  to  say  what  the  United  States 
Should  and  should  not  do.  this  I am  obliged 
|tnd  entitled  to  do. 

| Now,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  Con- 
stantine Karamanlis.  Those  who  say  that  the 
best  thing  for  Greece  would  be  immediate 
free  elections  which  would  let  the  Greeks  re- 
turn whom  they  would  return  to  power,  have 
something  to  be  said  for  them.  There  is,  for 
instance,  something  to  be  jsaid  for  Andreas 
Papandreou  as  an  alternative  to  Mr.  Kara- 
ijnanlis.  Mr.  Papandreou  is  a man  who  id  Well- 
intentioned.  I have  not  yet  met  him.  I have 
never  talked  to  him,  nor  even  corresponded., 
with  him.  I know  only  what  everybody 
knows  about  him.  But  from  what  I do 'know 
qf  him,  I am  prepared  to.  believe  that  he 
means  the  best  for  Greece,  He  has  consid- 
erable talent  and,  given  the  proper  Oppor- 
tunity, he  might  some  day  do  things5  for 
Cpreece.  I have  no  doubt  about  that.  1 I : 
i * have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  mother 
Greeks  as  well  as  who  can  make  Important 
contributions  to  their  country  But  Con- 
cern is,  What  is  the  best  way  the  Ijnited 
States  can  help  Greece  out  of  the  preseilt.  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  in  some  ways 'Very, 
very  dangerous?  Anything  can  happen  [when 
a;  people  is  compelled,  as  are  the  Greeks  ^oday, 
to  do  something  it  does  not  want  to  do.  What 
may  happen  no  one  oan  predict.  It  is  thje  un- 
predictable, in  a way,  that  is  threatening 
Greece  and  that  is  threatening  the  ujnited 
State’s  role  in  Greece. 

! Mr-  Karamanlis  seems  to  ine  the  best  Way 
out  because  it  is  a way  that  does  appeal  to 


people  to  people  of  the  left,  right  and  center 
in  Greece.  I know  this  from  my  own  inter- 
views in  Greece.  This  solution  appeals  to  peo- 
ple in  the  American  government.  It  appeals 
even  to  people  who  are  supporting  the  colo- 
nels in  Greece:  they  find  Mr.  Karamanlis  least 
threatening  of  all  the  alternatives  to  their 
own  rule. 

Q.  Least  threatening  in  what  way? 

A.  If  Mr.  Karamanlis  should  qqme  to  power, 
I believe  he  would  be  reasonable  about  what 
he  would  do  in  the  way  of  calling  the  colo- 
nels to  account. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  he  should  do  if  he 
came  in? 

A.  I am  In  favor  of  amnesty,  as  much  as 
possible.  I am  in  favor  of  closing  accounts, 
rather  than  settling  them.  I am  not  in  favor 
of  a fighting  old  battles  over  and  over  again. 
Greece  has  had  too  much  of  that.  I am  not 
in  favor  of  shedding  blood  to  settle  some- 
thing. I hope  Mr.  Karamanlis  would  take 
much  the  same  position. 

What  would  Mr.  Karamanlis  do  If  he  re- 
turned to  power?  Would  it  be  a dictatorship? 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a dicta- 
torship. I don’t  know  what  he  would  do;  no 
one  knows  what  he  would  do.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  Impose  upon  himself 
the  extra  burden  of  maintaining  a dictator- 
ship. A dictatorship  is  really  a very  inefficient 
form  of  government  to  maintain.  It  Is  very  in- 
efficient in  many  ways.  For  instance,  informa- 
tion is  very  hard  to  get.  Reliable  information 
that  people  need  to  run  their  affairs  intel- 
ligently is  often  hard  to  get  in  a dictatorship 
of  this  kind,  whether  it  is  in  Russia  or  in  Ger- 
many of  the  old  days  or  in  the  Greece  of  the 
colonels  today.  There  is  no  need  for  Mr. 
Karamanlis  to  imjKJse  such  burdens  upon 
himself.  There  is  no  reason  for  him  to  incur 
the  enmity  of  people  left  of  center.  He  already 
has  the  support  of  well  over  half  of  the 
Greeks.  When  a leader  has  such  support,  he 
does  not  have  to  impose  upon  his  people  the 
kind  of  restrictions  the  colonels  are  imposing. 
They  impose  the  restrictions  they  are  im- 
posing, and  thus  run  the  risk  of  provoking  a 
ruinous  civil  war,  because  they  have  no  other 
way  of  maintaining  themselves  in  power. 

The  Karamanlis  ijolutionls,  I_believe,  the 
only  prudent,  political  solution  that  can  be 
depended  upon.  There  are  other  solutions 
thaj  might  work.  But  this  one  is  the  most 
reliable  for  getting  Greece  past  the  colonels 
without  a catastrophe.  It  would  put  in  power 
a man  who  has  some  respect  for  the  ordinary 
political  processes  of  his  country.  One  thing 
we  should  remember  is  that  Mr.  Karamanlis 
was  actually  voted  out  of  office  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1963-1964.  The  colonels  Will  never  be 
voted  out  of  office.  That  is  to  say,  they  will 
never  be  voted  out  of  office  in  a situation 
where  they  are  actually  putting  up  candi- 
dates that  they  are  supporting.  They  might 
some  day  use  an  election,  if  they  feel  them- 
selves going,  as  a way  of  making  a safe  transi- 
tion— but  they  will  not  be  surprised  by  the 
result  of  any  elections  they  conduct. 

Mr.  Karamanlis,  authoritarian  as  he  some- 
times was,  strong-minded  as  he  sometimes 
was,  was  nevertheless  enough  of  a constitu- 
tionalist, enough  of  a democrat,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  defeated,  to  be  defeated  in  an 
election  which  no  doubt  had  all  kinds  of  ir- 
regularities and  even  fraud  on  both  sides. 
He  was  enough  of  a politician  conforming  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  to  normal  democratic 
processes  to  be  willing  to  submit  himself  to 
the  electoral  process  and  to  be  deprived  of 
power  after  having  served  eight  rather  suc- 
cessful years  in  the  highest  office. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  something  could  be 
worked  out  whereby  the  colonels  themselves 
could  serve  their  country  together  with  other 
leaders? 

A.  I think  there  are  things  the  colonels 
could  be  given  to  do  that  would  take  care  of 
them. 

If  I were  a leader  of  the  Left  of  Center — In 
Greek  politics,  I am  nothing:  I have  no  posi- 


tion in  Greek  politics — but  if  I were  some- 
one left  of  center,  if  I were  a member  of  the 
Center  Union,  I would  be  Inclined  to  work 
out  a coalition  with  Mr.  Karamanlis,  in  which 
some  of  our  people-^-if  I were  left  of  center— 
would  take  certain  cabinet  posts.  If,  however, 
the  Center  Union  should  insist  on  free  elec- 
tions, and  if  they  could  somehow  get  them, 
they  would  have  nothing.  It  would  be  (in 
my  opinion)  a landslide  for  Mr.  Karamanlis 
and  his  supporters,  while  the  Center  Union 
would  be  left  with  nothing  at  all.  I think  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Center  Union  leaders, 
if  they  want  to  retain  some  control  over  the 
immediate  political  life  of  Greece,  to  join 
now  some  kind  of  coalition  under  Mr. 
Karamanlis’s  leadership. 

It  is  in  Mr.  Karamanlis’s  interest,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  bring  into  his  government 
several  leaders  of  the  Center  Union.  After 
all,  everyone  knows  that  if  the  elections  of 
1967  had  been  carried  out,  the  Center  Union 
Party  would  probably  have  had  a majority. 
The  Center  Union  has  been  deprived  of  what 
it  had,  in  a way,  earned,  and  consequently, 
there  is  a danger  of  bitterness,  a danger  of 
recrimination,  that  comes  from  this  kind  of 
deprivation.  It  would  surely  be  prudent  for 
Mr.  Karamanlis  to  head  off  such  a develop- 
ment by.  recognizing  what  the  Center  Union 
can  contribute  to  Greece. 

A political  decision  is  needed  in  Greece 
today,  a recourse  to  what  is  possible  in 
present  circumstances.  The  objection  that 
the  return  of  Mr.  Karamanlis  to  power  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a dictatorship  is  not  some- 
thing one  hears  as  much  in  Greece  as  out. 
In  Greece,  people  do  feel  the  present  regime 
as  a real  dictatorship,  and  they  realize  that 
whatever  they  remember  about  Mr.  Kara- 
manlis’s  administration,  whatever  com- 
plaints they  had  about  it,  his  administra- 
tion was  nothing  like  this,  and  they  appre- 
ciate that. 

I think  that  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  objections  one  hears  against  im- 
posing a dictatorship  through  Mr.  Kara- 
manlis is  that  they  reveal  something  about 
the  sometimes  unrealistic  character  of  Greek 
political  opinion.  That  is  to  say,  it  seems 
to  an  outsider,  such  as  I am,  extremely  un- 
realistic for  Greeks  abroad  to  object.  “We 
don’t  want  Mr.  Karamanlis,  we  want  free 
elections,  et  cetera”,  as  if  free  elections 
would  solve  everything,  as  if  they  are  likely 
to  get  free  elections  as  an  alternative  to 
the  colonels.  One  must,  in  political  matters, 
consider  the  practical  alternatives  and  make 
a judgment.  The  kind  of  objection  we  have 
been  discussing  tonight,  which  can  stand  in 
the  way  of  forming  an  effective  coalition  in 
opposition  to  the  colonels,  should  give  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  familiar  with  Greek  poli- 
tics an  idea  of  the  idealistic  shortsightedness 
that  has  sometimes  characterized  Greek 
politics  and  that  has  contributed  to  the 
present  troubles  in  Greece. 

Certain  obvious  compromises  during  the 
1965-1967  crisis — certain  compromises  of  a 
political  character,  certain  prudential  solu- 
tions— would  have  prevented  the  troubles 
the  Greeks  have  now.  I refer  to  the  kind  of 
compromise  that  an  ordinary  American 
politician  would  have  easily  been  able  to 

make.  This  the  Greeks  were  unable  to  do 

and  this  is  partly  why  they  have  what  they 
have.  They  certainly  don’t  deserve  what  they 
have,  but  there  is  a reason  why  they  have  it. 


ROCKEFELLER’S  TRIPS  A 
BLUNDER 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , July  15,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  no 
one  can  blame  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Secretary 
Laird,  seated  at  the  console  of  the  Pentagon’s 
mighty  organ,  thumped  out  the  regular  notes 
of  fear,  but  the  ritual  response  was  lacking. 
Vietnam,  the  Pueblo,  the  F-lll,  the  Sentinel 
and  urban  chaos  combined  to  create  a new, 
questioning,  mood. 

No  matter  what  the  Senate  vote  on  ABM,  it 
must  face  up  to  the  acronym’s  alter  ego, 
MIRV.  Mr.  Laird’s  first-strike  scare  at  least 
served  to  focus  attention  on  nuclear  policy 
and  on  the  future  of  the  arms  race.  It  appears 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee was  better  briefed  on  MIRV  than  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers,  who  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  letters  but  not  the  significance  of  the 
weapons  systeu^  After  his  casual  treatment 
of  MIRV  in  his  June  4th  press  conference,  Mr. 
Rogers — to  quote  John  W.  Finney’s  report  in 
The  New  York  Times  (June  6th) — “was  given 
a quick  course  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  today  on  the  intricacies  of 
nuclear  disarmament.”  Emerging  from  Sen- 
ator Fulbright’s  school  of  nuclear  knowledge, 
the  Secretary  of  State  told  reporters:  “It 
might  be  that  if  MIRV  tests  are  successful  in 
the  next  few  months,  this  will  present  new 
problems  of  inspection.” 

Students  of  decision-making  might  suggest 
that  the  State  Department  needs  some  high- 
level  bridge  across  the  Potomac  to  expedite 
communication  on  the  strategic  implications 
of  arms  developments.  However,  the  mecha- 
nism for  such  dialog  has  been  in  existence 
for  years  in  the  form  of  the  US  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  In  fact,  ACDA 
actually  held  a conference  of  experts  on 
MIRV  some  years  ago.  Top  men  in  the  agency 
are  fully  aware  of  MIRV’s  meaning  for  arms 
control,  but  apparently  they  had  not  yet 
managed  to  conduct  a teach-in  at  the  State 
Department. 

Meanwhile  both  nuclear  giants  proceed  to 
lob  multiple  warheads  at  targets  in  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  as  though  the  military  on  both 
sides  want  to  perfect  MIRV  before  their 
negotiators  start  talking.  A little  appreciated 
aspect  of  MIRV  technology  is  that  a first- 
strike  system  is  more  complex  than  a re- 
taliatory system.  In  his  analysis  of  a Soviet 
first-strike  threat,  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  postu- 
lates a MIRV  system  capable  of  sensing  if  it 
directs  a warhead  off-course.  In  this  case, 
the  information  is  telemetered  back  to  the 
launch  sites  and  a back-up  SS-9,  with  its  3 
MIRV’s  targeted  on  silos  left  “uncovered  by 
MIRV  malfunctions,  is  launched.  This  ultra- 
sophisticated  MIRV  system,  self -sensing  and 
automatically  capable  of  rectifying  its  error, 
is  one  which  the  United  States  disavows. 
Neither  the  number  of  MIRV’s  aboard  ah 
SS-9  or  a Minuteman  or  a Poseidon  is  ascer- 
tainable in  silo  or  underseas— nor  is  the 
first-strike  MIRV  mechanism. 

As  in  the  case  of  underground  nuclear 
tests,  inspection  proved  to  be  an  impene- 
trable barrier  to  agreement  on  a treaty,  so 
it  appears  that  the  MIRV  inspection  prob- 
lem is  without  technical  solution.  Nations 
of  the  wqrld  were  able  to  agree  on  a limited 
or  three-environment  test  ban,  forbidding 
nuclear  explosions  in  air,  sea  and  space.  A 
limited  missile  treaty  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  meaningful.  Moreover,  technology  gives 
little  hope  of  birthing  a Hercules  to  slay  the 
missile-Hydra.  We  are  belatedly  beginning 
to  sense  what  Mr.  McNamara  had  on  his 
mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  “mad  momentum 
intrinsic  to  the  development  of  all  new  nu- 
clear weaponry.” 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , July  10,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would  like 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  to  insert 


three  memos  concerning  Middle  East 
problems  and  some  suggestions  as  to  fu- 
ture U.S.  foreign  policy  there.  These 
memos  were  developed  by  the  Honorable 
Leonard  Horwin,  attorney,  former  mayor 
of  Beverly  Hills,  and  former  U.S.  diplo- 
mat. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Mr.  Horwin’s 
thoughts  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
us  concerned  with  the  rising  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  memos  follow: 

The  Facts  Behind  the  Middle  East  Hate 
Propaganda 

In  the  natural  ardor  of  counsel  to  save  the 
life  of  their  client  by  establishing  a political 
motive  for  assassination,  the  history  of  the 
Mideast  is  currently  being  rewritten  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  a local  courtroom. 

Russia  abetted  by  General  de  Gaulle  has 
attempted  the  same  re-write  to  condition  the 
United  States  to  accept  Russia’s  “peace 
plan”  for  the  Middle  East.  Basically  this 
plan  is  to  pressure  Israel  to  return  to  the 
indefensible  armistice  borders  of  1948-1967, 
without  any  prior  negotiated  agreement  of 
political  settlement  between  Israel  and  Rus- 
sia’s Arab  clients. 

The  theme  of  the  re-write  is  that  Israel 
merits  the  hate  of  Russia’s  Arab  clients.  On 
this  basis,  acts  of  assassination  or  of  murder 
and  sabotage  by  Arab  irregulars  or  of  pres- 
sure by  Russia  to  force  Israel’s  return  to 
indefensible  borders,  are  justified  as  a means 
of  appeasing  the  haters. 

But  is  this  Arab  hate  justified?  Or  is  it 
instead  ill  founded,  contrived  and  pressure 
tactics? 

The  principal  charges  of  Russia  and  her 
Arab  clients,  and  the  facts,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Does  Israel  constitute  a threat  to  these 
Arab  states?  No.  Israel  occupies  about  8,000 
square  miles  with  2,500,000  population  con- 
trasted with  about  80,000,000  population  and 
1,200,000  square  miles  of  territory  including 
vastly  richer  area,  available  to  Russia’s  Arab 
clients. 

Israel  offered  and  offers  to  cooperate  with 
its  Arab  neighbors  to  their  enormous  mutual 
advantage  including  by  the  Eric  Johnson 
plan  for  a unified  Jordan'  waterway,  the 
Eisenhower  plan  for  joint  development  of 
water  resources,  the  desalinated  water  pro- 
gram, free  port  project  for  Jordan  at  Haifa, 
and  in  numerous  other  ways.  Thus  far,  Rus- 
sia’s Arab  clients  have  rejected  all  overtures, 
preferring  instead  to  destroy  Israel. 

(2)  Did  Israel  poach  on  Arab  preserves? 
No,  about  70%  of  Israel  was  crown  land  of 
the  Turkish  sultah&te  and  thereafter  of  the 
British  mandatory  government  until  1948. 
Most  of  Palestine  was  wasteland  until  the 
Israelis  reclaimed  it  from  desert,  swamp  and 

. barren  slope.  Most  of  those  Arabs  who  claim 
present-day  attachment  to  Palestine,  came, 
or  their  parents  came  there,  since  World  War 
I,  attracted  by  the  Jobs,  profits  and  oppor- 
tunities created  by  Jewish  reclamation. 

(3)  Has  Israel  displaced  any  existing  Arab 
state?  No.  None  of  the  Arab  claimants  to 
Israel  territory  including  the  frontiers  as 
made  by  the  cease  fire  of  June  11,  1967,  have 
any  prior  right.  Israel  has  3500  years  of  con- 
nection with  its  domain  and  letters  patent 
written  in  holy  writ  which  is  the  common 
heritage  of  much  of  the  civilized,  including 
Arab,  world.  On  the  other  hand,  Jordan  was 
created  by  Britain,  . Syria  by  France,  both 
after  World  War  I,  and  Egypt  has  no  entitle- 
ment whatever  to  any  part  of  Palestine  in- 
cluding the  Gaza  strip.  No  Arab  state  of 
Palestine  or  Israel  ever  existed. 

(4)  Has  Israel  driven  Arabs  from  their 
homes  in  Israel?  No.  Those  Arabs  who  left 
Israel  in  the  war  of  1948,  did  so  at  the  call 
of  fanatics,  invited  to  return  with  the  in- 
vading Jordanian  and  Egyptian  troops  to 
loot  and  kill  the  Israelis.  That  they  thereby 
became  refugees  instead  of  victorious  looters, 
does  not  entitle  them  to  support  in  refugee 
camps  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  United 


States  while  they  continue  to  spurn  offers 
of  negotiation  for  Indemnification,  reset- 
tlement, reemployment,  and  peace,  and  plot 
instead  for  war,  regular  and  irregular. 

Nor  did  Israel  drive  Arabs  from  their  homes 
in  Palestine  in  the  war  of  June  5,  1967.  Those 
Who  left,  did  so  notwithstanding  the  offer 
of  the  Israel  Government  that  they  remain, 

(5)  Has  Israel  mistreated  its  Arab  citi- 
zens and  residents?  No.  Israeli  Arabs  vote, 
are  elected  and  appointed  to  office  including 
as  teachers,  lawyers,  judges,  administrators, 
mayors  and  lawmakers  (members  of  the 
Israeli  Parliament  called  Knesset) . They  have 
equal  access  to  the  courts  and  social  serv- 
ices, enjoy  civil  liberties  including  religious 
freedom,  may  and  do  employ  Arabic  as  an 
official  language,  exercise  the  right  of  public 
education,  are  members  of  the  official  union 
(Histadrut),  and  generally  enjoy  a far 
higher  standing  of  living  than  Arabs  in  sur- 
rounding countries. 

Contrast  the  foregoing  with  the  position 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
in  Arab  countries  who  were  forced  to  flee 
their  homes  mostly  to  Israel  since  1948, 
leaving  their  confiscated  possessions  behind. 
The  lot  of  the  remaining  remnant  in  Arab 
lands  is  exemplified  by  the  recent  hideous 
executions  in  Iraq.  This  tragedy  of  Jews 
in  Arab  countries,  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  useless  protests  to  the  United 
Nations. 

CONCLUSION 

When  asked  by  Russia  or  General  de 
Gaulle  to  acquiesce  in  Russian  plans  for 
the  Mideast  out  of  sympathy  for  the  sup- 
posed Arab  victims  of  Israel,  Americans  will 
do  well  to  consider  the  source  and  the  facts, 
and  judge  accordingly. 

The  American  Stake  in  the  Mideast 

The  American  stake  in  the  Mideast  is 
economic  to  assure  access  to  the  oil  re- 
sources; strategic  to  assure  openness  of  the 
land,  sea  and  airways  through  this  cross- 
roads; political  to  deny  control  of  the  area  to 
Russia. 

The  existence  of  a strong  Israel  in  co- 
existence with  her  Arab  neighbors  is  crucial 
to  these  objectives.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  has  reason  to  be  concerned  over  the 
security  of  Israel,  for  the  sake  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  of  Israel. 

Russia  was  friendly  to  Israel,  from  Israel’s 
war  of  independence  in  1948  until  Russia 
found  out  contrary  to  its  expectations  that 
despite  Israel’s  l-abor  sympathias,  Israel  is 
pro-American  in  any  contest  between  Rus- 
sian and  American  power  in  the  Mideast. 
Thereupon,  in  1955  Russia  threw  its  lot  in 
with  the  Arab  League  and  cynically  espoused 
their  anti-Israel  kick. 

Russia  sees  correctly  that  the  ignorance, 
fanaticism,  and  instability  of  the  Arab  peo- 
ples, economies  and  states,  are  suited  to 
Russian  propaganda,  influence  and  eventual 
control,  whereas  Israel  is  knowledgeable, 
democratic,  independent,  stable — all  charac- 
teristics unsutted  to  Russian  exploitation. 

A strong  Israel  in  friendly  co-existence 
with  the  Arab  states  would  mean  the  eventual 
lifting  of  the  aspirations,  capacities,  and 
viability  of  the  Arab  states,  leading  away 
from  Russian  control  and  to  an  Independent 
Mideast. 

Since  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Mideast  coincide  with  such  development 
and  independence,  a strong  Israel  in  friendly 
co-existence  with  the  Arab  states  is  in  the 
American  interest. 

Conversely,  destruction  of  Israel  would 
mean  the  triumph  of  ignorance,  fanaticism 
and  instability  in  the  Mideast,  lead  to  Rus- 
sian control,  the  denial  of  oil  resources  to 
American  exploitation,  the  threat  of  closure 
of  the  Mideast  crossroads  to  American  traffic, 
and  the  increasing  dependence  of  Western 
Europe  on  Russian  decisions. 

The  American  purpose  of  a strong  Israel 
in  friendly  co-existence  with  the  Arab  states. 
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any  disparity  in  nuclear  weapon  power.  Just 
before  election  Mr.  Nixon  rejected  nuclear 
parity  because — in  his  words,  “this  parity 
concept  means  superiority  for  potential  ene- 
mies}' It's  true  that  in  his  first  press  con- 
fer eiijce  President  Nixon  referred  to  “nuclear 
sufficiency”  but  this  rhetoric  seemed  to  have 
littlef influence  on  the  thinking  of  nis  defense 
secretary  whose  views  on  superiority  are  too 
well  known  to  require  recitation. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  sat  down  at  his  White: 
Housfc  desk  and  took  a look  at  the  Penta- 
gon^ numbers  on  US  vs.  SU  nuclear  power 
he  must  have  been  struck  by  fhe  fact  that 
sometime  before  the  deployment  of  Minute- 
man  III  and  Poseidon  multiplies  the  US 
striking  power,  the  Soviets  might  equal  or 
forge  ahead  of  the  United  State!  i n numbers 
of  IcjjBM’s.  Coming  in  1970  during  the  mid- 
term] elections,  this  lack  of  superiority  could 
be  annoying.  But  it  would  be  positively  dan- 
gerous for  this  inequity  to  persist  until  Mr; 
Nixoh’s  time  of  maximum  politic.:!  danger — 
1972,  His  detractors  could  argue  that  he  had 
allowed  the  two  decades  of  American  nuclear 
superiority  to  slide  away.  His  counter  argu- 
ment that  US  nuclear  firepower  would  again 
top  that  of  the  Soviets  in  the  future  would 
be  Weak  because  it  had  been  engineered  by 
the  democrats  while  in  power. 

Sighting  along  this  trajectory,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Nixon  opted  for 
transforming  Lyndon  Johnson  a Sentinel 
ABM  program  into  a deterrent -protecting 
Safeguard  system.  He  could  point  to  his 
initiative  in  assuring  the  nation’s  security 
white  self -righteously  averring  that  he  had 
not  Accelerated  the  arms  race  by  being  pro- 
vocative. To  be  sure.  Safeguard  is  a defensive 
system — so  is  the  Soviet  Galosh  ring  around 
Moscow,  but  this  deployment  of  67  missiles 
of  questionable  interceptory  Capability  has 
certlinly  provoked  the  United  States.  In  his 
June  3rd  testimony  before  the  Joint  Edo- 
nordic  Committee,  former  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Schultze  estimates  the  Minuteman 
III -Poseidon  deployment  as  costing  $10-  to 
$1 1-billion.  Incidentally,  Schultze ’s  analysis 
of  Up  weapons  systems  is  the  ipost  penetrat- 
ing that  I have  come  across. 

If  I the  Soviets  react  to  Safeguard  the  Way 
we  Responded  to  Galosh,  the  arms  race  will 
runj  at  full  throttle.  Conceivably  they  have 
already  set  in  motion  defense  measures  based 
on  Mr.  McNamara’s  Sept.  18,  1967  announce- 
ment of  the  US  decision  to  deploy  a nation- 
wide ABM  system.  This  may  account  for  the 
1968  speedup  in  Soviet  ICBM  production — 
along  the  lines  of  Mr.  McNamara’s  “action- 
reaqtion”  dictum.  Mr.  Laird  might  argue  that 
Phajse  I of  Safeguard  is  confined  to  Minute- 
man  defense  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
and[  that  this  limited  deployment  of  mis- 
sile^ and  radars  should  not  . provoke  any 
masjsive  Soviet  response.  However,  Phase  II 
of  Safeguard  probably  appears  to  the  Soviets 
lik^  a carbon  copy  Of  the  1967  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem — and  as  the  first  step  toward  a thick 
shield,  i.e.  a Nike-X  defense  to  ward  off  the 
laS  of  a Soviet  second  strike.  Pentagon 
officials  have  now  openly  admitted  that  the 
original  Sentinel  allowed  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. 

Ais  a matter  of  fact  even  the  “action-re- 
action” concept  is  not  really  valid  because 
reaction  by  deploying  a weapons  systems  is 
impossible  unless  it  is  ready  to  be  produced. 
In  pther  words,  the  research  and  development 
has!  to  be  accomplished  if  react ton  is  tol  be 
demonstrated.  Mr.  Poster,  the  defense  Rj&D 
chief,,  revealed  his  philosophy  In  this  regard 
while  testifying  before  Senator  S tennis’  Pre- 
pamness  Investigating  Subcommittee:  j 
Now  most  of  the  action  the  United  States 
vtwJes  in  the  area  Of  research  and  develop- 
ment have  to  do  with  one  or  two  types  of 
activities. 

“[Either  we  see  from  the  field  of  sciejnce 
and  technology  some  new  possibilities  which 
we  think  we  ought  tci.expSggt,  or  we  [see 
threats  on  the  horizon,  possible  threats,  Usu- 


ally not  something  the  memy  has  done  but 
something  we  have  thought  ourrselves  that 
he  might  do,  we  must  therefore  be  prepared 
for.  These  are  the  two  forces  that  tend  to 
drive  our  research  and  development  activi- 
ties.” 

Again  we  face  a tyrannical  ogre,  a remorse- 
less technology,  a dictator  compelling  both 
us  and  the  Soviets  to  tiring  forth  whatever 
weapons  systems  can  be  made.  Once  a na- 
tion makes  a multi-billiDn  dollar  investment 
in  a weapons  system,  then  as  Senator  Ful- 
bright  has  expressed  it — the  system  may 
“soon  acquire  its  own  powerful  constitu- 
ency.” In  the  case  of  the  ABM,  R&D  costs 
mounted  to  $4  billion — enough  to  buy  quite 
a constituency. 

Mr.  Nixon  cannot  help  but  b^aware  of 
the  ABM  constituents,  especia^y  the  aero- 
space contractors  who  will  profit  from  the 
$ 1 0-billion  first  Installment  of  what  may 
mushroom  into  a $Q#billlon  program 
stretching  to  the  1980#  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  aerospace  industry  is  the  hard 
core  of  the  militai#industrial  complex.  It 
accounts  for  well  q#er  half  of  all  prime  mili- 
tary contract  aw  a Ais.  The  care  and  feeding 
of  the  aerospace  industry  has  become  a 
federal  responsibility 

When  President  Eisfcnjhower  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  the  “military-lk^ustrial  complex,” 
aerospace  sales  amounted  td^4JblIlion  per 
year,  of  which  $14  billion  were  cus- 

tomer, the  US  Government.  John  F.  ICei 
campaigned  for  President  on  the  basis  of  a 
“missile  gap”  at  a time  when  General  Dy- 
namics inched  toward  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Kennedy’s  Apollo  moon  program  gave 
aerospace  a $5  billion  annual  sales  boost  and 
his  arms  policies  sustained  missile- aircraft 
production — and  such  firms  as  General  Dy- 
namics and  Lockheed.  Federal  contracts  were 
further  boosted  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  so 
that  as  of  last  year  aerospace  sales  totaled 
$30  billion.  Needless  to  say  the  federal  sales 
accounted  for  a lion’s  sh  are. 

Six  companies — General  Dynamic?,  Lock- 
heed, North  American-Rockwell,  L-T-V,  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  and  Boeing — racked  up 
close  to  $9  billion  in  space -defense  sales. 
Each  $19,000  the  government  funds  to  this 
industry  represents  one  worker-year  and 
probably  influences  4 or  5 votes.  General 
Dynamics  and  Lockhe3d  count  on  govern- 
ment orders  for  85  percent  of  their  business. 
Professor  Galbraith  has  observed:  “These 
firms  are  private  only  in  the  imagination/^. 
The  geographic  concentration  of  aerosp«rt?e 
plants  produces  a political  leverage^jjedx  dis- 
rupts the  normal  checks  and.^rfances  of  a 
democracy.  The  geojwtHiaff^of  defense  is  a 
triangulated  process  in  which  military,  po- 
litical and  industrial  components  are  tightly 
interlocked.  Plants  are  located  in  states  and 
districts  of  powerful  congressional  leaders, 
usually  chairmen  of  appropriations  and 
policy  committees.  Defense  orders  flow  to 
these  favored  states  and  districts.  Political 
leaders  promote  defense  policy  and  programs 
that  unleash  a flood  of  funds  to  these  con- 
tractors. It  is  not  a conspiracy  but  it  is 
sinistrous. 

The  significance  of  the  great  debate  over 
ABM  and  Safeguard  is  that  democracy  is 
making  a valiant  attempt  to  bring  the  mili- 
tary- industrial- political  complex  under  ef- 
fective control. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  stake  of  the 
aerospace  Industries  whose  economic  for- 
tunes are  tied"  to  ABM,  MIRV,  AMSA  and  the 
other  acronyms.  Their  $30-billion  sales  last 
year  were  propped  tip  by  Vietnam  and  partly 
by  Apollo.  Slackening  of  military  needs  tn 
Southeast  Asia  and  a failure  to  fund  a post- 
Apollo  program  will  cause  aerospace  sales  to 
dip.  Aerospace  companies  are  looking  for 
$100  billion,  in  new  business  for  the  1970-T980 
period.  And  they  are  looking  to  the  Pentagon 
and  Capital  Hill  for  the  means  to  sell  these 
programs.  AMSA,  the  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft,  is  promoted  by  Laird  and  his 


associates  as  the  essential  follow-on  to  the 
B— 52.  The  Pentagon  attaches  a bargain- 
basement  price  tag  of  $9  billion  to  develop- 
ing and  producing  200  of  these  bombers. 
While  Mr.  Laird  professes  to  be  scared  stiff 
about  the  vulnerability  of  LOGO  Minutemen 
encased  in  concrete  underground  silos,  he 
seems  little  concerned  about  200  AMSA’s 
each  of  which  can  be  crumpled  by  a blast 
one-sixtieth  that  required  to  knock  out  a 
Minuteman. 

The  layman  may  well  ask — can’t  the  aero- 
space industry  abandon  its  limpet  adherence 
to  the  federal  government  and  seek  business 
elsewhere?  A number  of  aerospace  firms  have 
reduced  their  dependence  on  federal  dollars; 
tor  example,  Boeing  derives  only  a third  of 
its  come  from  the  government.  But  when 
General  Dynamics,  for  instance,  attempts  to 
cut  loose  it  has  to  compete  with  Boeing  for 
aircraft  sales.  Such  commercial  sales  are  not 
big  enough  to  go  around  in  the  aerospace 
industry.  When  it  comes  to  .having  these 
specialized  aircraft -missile  builders  invade 
the  non-aerospace  commercial  market,  the 
prospects  are  not  very  bright.  General  Dy- 
namics won’t  get  very  far  making  refriger- 
ators in  today’s  marketplace.  The  pull-and- 
tug  of  the  free  enterprise  system  could 
thoroughly  wreck  the  economic  fortunes  of 
single -customer  companies  like  General 
Dynamics. 

Aerospace  companies  aspire  to  being  classed 
as  a growth  industry  and  they  therefore 
,rive  to  get  more  federal  business  each  year. 
Dallas-based  L-T-V  (Ling-Temco- 
Vougb^)  firm  is  a case  In  point.  When  LBJ 
was  Vice^/resident  the  company  ranked  61st 
on  the  tVn tagon’s  list  of  top  contractors, 
having  onlV  $47  million  in  orders.  L-T-V 
jumped  to  8m  place  last  year  with  $758  mil- 
lion in  defense  awards.  Defense-based  in- 
dustry like  3-T-V  aspires  to  more  of  the 
defense  dollar!  but  when  this  short-changes 
its  competitors,  as  a tightened  Pentagon 
budget  may  nictate,  the  aerospace  business 
will  be  in  trotable. 

A defeat  on  the  ABM  front  would  blight 
the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  Pentagon’s 
largest  conl/actors.  Cutbacks  in  the  F-lll 
program,  thfe  setback  on  the  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter, tluf  criticism  of  Lockheed’s  C-  5 A 
Galaxy  super- cargo  plane  and  an  uncertain 
future  fffr  NASA  are  portentous.  Accordingly, 
Wall ^ftreet  has  assigned  record  low  price- 
to-jpdrnings  ratios  for  Lockheed  and  other 
rospace  stocks.  The  handwriting  on  the 
wall  in  this  case  happens  to  be  quotations 
displayed  on  the  board. 

Defense  industry,  smarting,  under  accusa- 
tions emanating  from  democracy’s  delayed 
take  on  the  “military-industrial  complex,” 
has  looked  to  its  military- political  patrons  for 
help.  Mr.  Laird,  the  new  man  at  the  helm, 
appears  to  have  thrown  overboard  not  a life- 
preserver  but  an  anchor.  In  the  case  of  ABM, 
the  Laird-Packard  team  could  not  leave  well 
enough  alone.  Rather  than  doctor  up  the  ail- 
ing Sentinel  System,  already  funded  under 
the  previous  Administration,  they  executed 
another  swerve  in  poliqy  on  ballistic  missile 
defense  and  invented  Safeguard  a means  of 
protecting  the  Minuteman  silos.  To  backstop 
this  new  system,  the  Pentagon  had  to  replace 
Mr.  McNamara’s  “gteater^than-expected 
threat”  projections  with  what  one  defense 
critic  called  “greater -tSan-believ  able” 
threats.  Stroke  by  stroke  Mr.  Laird  painted 
himself  (and  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Foster) 
into  a corner.  To  make  a case  lor  the  vulner- 
ability of  Minuteman,  the  Pentagon  has  to 
resort  to  stacking  “worst  possible  assump- 
tion” on  top  of  “maximum  feasible  threat.” 

The  US  Congress,  which  had  obligingly  ap- 
propriated over  $80  billion  for  strategic  forces 
in  the  past  decide,  wa^r suddenly  confronted 
with  the  contention  that  these  were  suddenly 
vulnerable  to  a first  strike.  Cold  War  scholars, 
hard-line  defense  intellectuals  and  a chorus 
of  ex- generals  and  aj&nirala  chanted  their 
concurrences.  But  the  incantations  failed  to 
mesmerize  the  tfefense- Skeptics  on  the  Senate 
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is  disserved  by  any  political  settlement  in 
the  Mideast,  which  forces  Israel  to  retire  to 
insecure  borders  and  depend  upon  an  out- 
side guarantee  whether  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  four  powers.  For  such  an  outside 
guarantee,  legalizes  a Russian  right  of  veto 
in  the  Mideast,  just  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  purpose 
is  served  by  encouraging  a political  settle- 
ment directly  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 


neighbors. 

The  reason  that  this  has  not  occurred,  is 
because  thus  far  the  Arab  states  have  counted 
successfully  on  outside  power  to  gain  their 
goals  such  as  weak  frontiers  for  Israel,  acqui- 
escence in  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel,  etc. 
These  goals  are  not  available  in  a direct 
settlement  between  the  Arab  states  and 
I srBid 

If  the  Arab  states  become  convinced  that 
the  United  States  is  on  to  the  fact  that 
Russia  will  not  intervene  as  long  as  the 
United  States  does  not,  and  that  the  United 
States  will  not  pressure  Israel  into  a political 
settlement  but  leave  such  settlement  to  the 
parties  who  are  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  the 
way  will  be  open  to  a political  settlement 
directly  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs. 

The  current  hate  propaganda  generated 
by  Russia  and  Arab  capitals  wiilnotbe  able 
to  prevent  that  settlement.  For  it  will  then 
be  clear  both  to  Russia  and  the  Arabs  that 
hate- Israel  propaganda  is  unproductive. 

With  political  settlement  directly  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs,  will  come  peace,  co- 
operation, prosperity  and  independencefor 
the  Mideast— all  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  Israel  and  the  Arabs. 


What  To  Expect  From  Russia  in  the  Mideast 

Whatever  the  occasional  mouthings  of 
Arab  leaders  for  strictly  foreign  consump- 
tion particularly  from  Egypt,  their  leaders 
are  compelled  by  the  forces  of  fanaticism 
which  they  have  incited  including  among 
the  Arab  irregulars,  to  demand  concessions 
from  Israel  which  are  way  stations  to  Israel  s 
destruction.  Fundamentally,  these  conces- 
sions are  withdrawals  from  territory  which 
enable  Israel  to  defend  itself  successfully. 

The  experience  of  the  Vietnam  negotia- 
tions, is  that  Russia  is  not  likely  to  compel 
its  clients  to  recede  from  demands  for  such 

concessions.  , . ..  . 

In  the  case  of  the  Mideast,  this  means  that 
the  vital  accommodations  must  come  from 
those  who  are  not  Russia’s  clients,  in  this  in- 
stance, Israel.  This  means  that  Israel  will 
be  pressed  to  give  up  territory  vital  to  it  In 
a likely  resumption  of  hostilities,  for  words 
which  Russia’s  clients  can  be  pressed  to 
concede  such  as  “non-belligerence”  or  con- 
ceivably even  “de  jure”  recognition  of  Israel, 
or  words  of  promise  of  eventual  access  to 
waterways  or  eventual  relief  from  boycott. 

Since  Israel  may  be  expected  to  balk  at 
such  an  exchange  which  may  well  endanger 
its  existence,  the  question  then  arises,  is 
Russia  likely  to  intervene  with  actual  force 
on  behalf  of  its  clients? 

The  key  to  the ‘Mideast  problem,  is  that 
neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  is  like- 
ly to  intervene  with  actual  force,  unless  the 
other  does.  For  no  vital  interest  of  either 
Russia  or  the  United  States  is  threatened, 
unless  the  other  intervenes  in  a shooting 
war  on  behalf  of  the  actual  parties,  in  this 
instance,  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  Rus- 
sia’s Arab  clients  on  the  other. 

Neither  czarist  nor  communist  Russia  has 
ever  undertaken  a shooting  war  against  a 
major  power  except  where  Russia’s  frontiers 
have  been  threatened.  Russia’s  frontiers  are 
not  even  remotely  threatened  either  by  the 
dispute  or  even  a recurrence  of  shooting 
war  between  the  actual  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute in  the  Mideast. 

Russia  can  be  expected  to  intervene  in 
a shooting  war  in  the  Mideast  if  at  all,  only 
if  the  United  States  were  to  intervene.  Con- 


versely, Russia  is  unlikely  to  intervene  as 
long  as  it  is  clear  that  her  doing  so,  would 
require  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

Since  Russia’s  doing  so  would  jeopardize 
vital  supplies  of  oil  for  the  United  States  and 
its  European  allies,  Russia  must  continue 
to  assume,  that  the  United  States  cannot 
tolerate  actual  Intervention  by  Russia. 

It  follows  that  the  current  rash  of  propa- 
ganda about  the  danger  of  Russian  inter- 
vention is  designed  to  condition  the  United 
States  to  put  pressure  on  Israel  to  return  to 
the  vulnerable  1948  armistice  lines  which 
invited  two  prior  Arab  threats  to  her  exist- 

This  would  be  a rerun  of  the  cheap  victory 
and  enormous  credit  with  her  Arab  clients 
won  by  Russia  in  1956,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower forced  Israel,  Britain  and  France  to 
retire  from  the  Suez  and  the  Sinai,  while 
concurrently  Russia  stayed  put  in  Hungary. 

If  repeating  its  1956  mistake,  the  United 
States  were  to  put  pressure  on  Israel  to  with- 
draw to  the  vulnerable  armistice  lines  of 
1948,  the  probability  this  time  is  that  Israel 
would  not  acquiesce.  This  would  put  the 
United  States  in  the  intolerable  posture  of 
pressing  a friendly  state  to  risk  its  own  de- 
struction, or  even  worse,  inciting  Russia  to 
armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  its  clients 
out  of  belief  that  the  United  States  would 
not  oppose. 

If  refusing  to  repeat  its  1956  mistake,  the 
United  States  refuses  to  put  pressure  on 
either  of  the  disputants,  the  consequence  is 
that  Israel  and  Russia’s  Arab  clients  must 
settle  their  dispute  between  themselves. 

If  Russia’s  clients  refuse  to  do  so  as  is 
likely  for  the  moment  to  be  the  case,  they 
can  either  continue  to  shore  up  diseased 
governments  by  this  essentially  false  issue, 
or  resort  to  a shooting  war  with  Israel  in 
which  event  they  risk  a re-run  of  three  prior 
debacles,  or  take  the  lesser  risk  of  continuing 
to  encourage  the  Arab  irregulars  to  cross 
cease  fire  lines  into  Israel. 

In  the  latter  event,  the  United  States  can 
serve  international  law  and  the  peace  by 
an  even-handed  policy  of  refusal  to  join  in 
any  condemnation  of  Israeli  reprisals,  as 
long  as  Russia  continues  to  veto  any  con- 
demnation of  violation  of  cease  fire  lines 
by  her  clients. 


NATIONAL  MERIT  SCHOLAR  SEN- 
TENCED TO  5 YEARS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , July  10,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  truly 
astonished  at  the  inequities  of  our  pres- 
ent judicial  system.  Day  after  day,  I read 
in  the  newspaper  of  cases  where  a felon 
receives  a light  sentence — whereas  a con- 
cerned youth  protesting  the  injustices 
of  our  country  receives  a severe  penalty. 
The  priorities  of  our  judicial  system  are 
as  askew  as  those  of  our  Government. 

Take  these  incidents  of  which  X am 
personally  aware: 

First.  Two  robbery  suspects,  caught 
redhanded  by  the  police,  were  dismissed 
on  a technicality— the  two  men  had 
strong  political  connections. 

Second.  Two  young  men  using  Nazi- 
like  tactics  to  terrorize,  to  damage,  and 
to  harass  businesses  to  the  point  that 
one  fine  bookstore  was  forced  out  of 
business — one  of  the  men  received  a light 
fine  and  a year’s  probation— charges 
against  the  other  were  dropped  alto- 
gether. 


Can  these  crimes  possibly  be  compared 
to  social,  economic,  or  political  protest? 
Are  they  not  more  injurious  to  society 
than  peaceful  protest  or  assembly?  Law 
and  order  takes  a peculiar  , turn  when 
protesting  peacefully  the  unresponsive- 
ness of  university  administrators,  stag- 
ing a sitdown  strike  in  a discriminatory 
restaurant,  or  reading  the  names  of 
Vietnam  war  dead — become  grave  crimes 
against  society. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  punishment  of 
these  acts  speaks  for  itself.  Today,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  specific  case  which  concerns  me 
deeply.  One  young  man,  a junior  at  Har- 
vard University,  placed  on  the  dean’s 
list  all  3 years  and  a national  merit 
scholar — has  received  the  maximum  pen- 
alty for  destroying  his  draft  card.  This 
student’s  protest  was  prompted  by  the 
feeling  of  futility  and  frustration  which 
followed  the  Chicago  Democratic  Con- 
vention last  August. 

This  case  has  come  to  my  attention 
through  a touching  letter  from  Michael 
B.  Weissman’s  parents.  They  write,  not 
to  request  political  string  pulling— but. 
as  they  put  it: 

If  you  have  any  advice,  we  would  be  grate- 
ful for  it,  but  we  are  not  really  asking  any- 
thing of  you.  We  do  think  you  should  know 
the  sort  of  thing  that  is  going  on  in  St. 
Louis.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  our  son  is 
not  a criminal. 

I suggest  that  any  Congressman  who 
had  received  a similar  letter  with  a sim- 
ilar outline  of  such  a tragic  situation— 
would  feel  as  strongly  as  I do  that  these 
people  have  reaped  more  than  their 
share  of  injustice. 

A $10,000  fine  has  been  levied  against 
this  student  and  a 5 -year  penitentiary 
sentence.  This,  my  friends,  is  how  we 
are  protecting  society  and  rehabilitating 
criminal  elements.  If  this  were  not 
enough  in  itself — I am  more  angered 
that  upon  the  advice  of  his  parents,  the 
boy  reapplied  for  a new  draft  card  which 
was  issued — and  he  was  still  prosecuted 
and  subsequently  convicted  to  the  limit 
of  the  law. 

Somehow,  the  authorities  granted  no 
consideration  to  this  boy’s  previous  rec- 
ord—his  intent  and  action  to  reinstate 
himself  under  the  draft — nor  the  obvious 
parental  concern  and  guidance  afforded 
him.  The  only  thing  the  authorities  did 
not  do  with  this  student — was  name  him 
to  the  Nation’s  10  most  dangerous  crim- 
inals list. 

There  is  no  logic,  no  analysis,  no  com- 
passion and  no  thought  of  individual  or 
society’s  welfare  in  such  a verdict,  A boy 
like  this — who  asked  for  a chance— was 
totally  ignored.  Yet,  time  after  time, 
deadly  crimes  committed  by  confessed 
criminals— ^are  being  rationalized  and 
abated  through  the  channels  and  rheto- 
ric of  law  and  order.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  victim  of  crime. 

If  the  crime  is  a threat  to  white  society 
or  a threat  to  a system  perpetrated  by 
white  society  frightened  by  change- — no 
judgment  is  too  strict.  But  against  black, 
poor,  Quakers,  individual  or  group  "pro- 
testors— the  limit  of  the  law  is  sought 
and  attained. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  action  taken  against  this  student  is 
the  result  o-f  an  attempt  to  stifle  oppcsi- 
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; tion  to  the  war.  The  Government  cannot 
afford  to  make  examples  out  of  a con- 
i scientious  youth  like  this  one  who  U con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Senator  Fulbright  has  noted  in  his 
i excellent  book,  “The  Arrogance  of  Fow- 
ler/’ that  it  is  extremely/ difficult  for  con- 
cerned Americans  in  the  minority  to 
protest  the  actions  of  the  majority—  even 
for  a Senator— without  having  undue 
pressure  brought  to  bear  against  them, 
iHe  is  right.  I would  take  it  a step  fur- 
ther at  this  point  in  tiitc,  and  say  that 
majority  protest  against  a minority  who 
hold  the  strings  of  power  is  equally  as 
difficult.  Protest  against  the  Vietnam  war 
is  such  a protest. 

The  student  in  question  broke  the 
law — the  law  of  this  democracy  which 
supposedly  provides  for  "mitigating  cir- 
cumstances.M In  this  feody’s  case,  the 
temper  of  the  Nation  alter  the  Chicago 
Convention,  which  was  very  disturbing 
y°  me,  and  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  ac- 
cused to  mend  his  actions- -should  have 
constituted  “mitigating 


! Inequities  in  punishments  are  not 
limited  to  Vietnam  war  protesters;  they 

f end  to  the  civil  rights  held  as  well, 
e St.  Louis  American  reported  on  June 
1969,  that  a black  man  allied  with  a 
l(>lack  militant  organization  received  from 

in  all-white  jury  an  unprecedented  7- 
ear  prison  sentence  for  beating  another 
lack  man.  The  St.  Louis  A inericanj  aptly 
ailed  this  punishment  the  stiffesfj  sen- 
tence known  in  the  history  of  black  citi- 
zens of  this  community/  One  man  re- 
iharked  in  a sadly  humorous  way  that 
‘[They  usually  get  only  30  days  for  kill- 
ing each  other.”  The  black  community 
Cf  this  country  is  used  to  the  double 
standard  of  law  and  order — -but  it  used 
tb  sit  by  and  let  such  decisions  pass  as 
ipevi table.  Today,  the  black  community 
\fill  not  sit  by.  They  will,  act  for  princi- 
ples in  which  they  believe.  In  Watts,  De- 
troit, Newark,  and  other  cities,  one  can 

Sthat  blacks  no  longer  let  pass  the 
justice  that  has  burdened  them  fair  so 
many  years.  ■ ; j 

! Black  people  want  eqilal  protection  of 
the  law.  They  want  crimes  against  black 
people  by  black  people  given  the  same 
Consideration  as  white  against  white, 
□lack  against  white,  or  white  against 
black.  They  are  tired  of  murder  ignored 
in  black  ghettos — and  tired  of  harass- 
ment if  their  activities  search  for  a 
change  in  the  system.  What  they  want, 
tjien,  is  equality— the  same  thing  Which 
has  been  recited  to  white  people  for  200 
y bars. 

I Our  country  was  founded  in  the  Ispirt 
of  protest.  The  Constitution  preserves 
that  right.  The  most  pressing  problems  of 
oiir  time— Vietnam  and  civil  rights-^will 
be  protested  in  spite  of  fear  of  ufcjust 
punishments  and  repression.  j 

j Mr.  Speaker — -I  am  tired  of  repression 
Whereby  the  system  makes  an  unfortu- 
nate “example”  of  one  or  a group  of  [peo- 
ple— just  to  keep  other  would-be 
fallowings  in  line.  There  must  be  chajnges 
iri  the  handling  of  these  cases  or  the 
present  turmoil  over  Vietnam  and  civil 
rights  will  explode  into  proportions  of 
which  I am  assuredly  afraid. 

Now— for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues—I insert  a summary  of  the  inci- 


dent involving  the  youth  whose  case  has 
prompted  me  to  make  this  speech.  I in- 
vite each  of  my  colleagues  to  assess  the 
crime  and  the  penalty— and  to  console 
himself  that  this  is  a just  nation  seeking 
to  protect  the  general  welfare  of  society. 

The  summary  f ollows : 

Chronology  of  Case  Against  Michael  B. 

Weissman 

Michael  B.  Weissman  was  sentenced  to  5 
yeans  in  the  penitentiary  and 
U.S.  District  Court  in  St.  Lonj^on  June  13 
for  mutilation  of  Ills  draft^Srd.  The  chron- 
ology of  the  case  is  its  follows : 

August  30,  1968.  Michael  tore  his  draft 
classification  and  r^istration  cards  in  two 
and  handed  them/to  a plain  clothes  police- 
man during  a d^hionstration  in  St.  Louis  in 
protest  of  the  Chicago  convention., This  was  a 
time  when  people  all  over  the  country,  par- 
ticularly stjadents,  were  in  a highly  emo- 
tional stat^ 

I.  Michael  wrote  to  his  draft 
sing  in  full  what  had  happened 
for  new  cards.  This  letter  was 
J mailed  until  the  next  day.  It 

by  his  board  on  September  4. 

II.  Michael  was  granted  new 
|oard. 


Septem 
board 
and  aski: 
probably 
was  re  cel  vi 
Septemb 
cards  by 


October  30\The  draft  board  declared  Mi- 
chael 1A  delinquent.  There  is  some  ambiguity 
over  the  facts  The  prosecution  brief 

statefe  that  Michael  ^K^sdeclared.  delinquent 
on  October  11,  but  ]io  nottsa^was  sent  to  him 
until  October  30.  It  was  established  at  the 
trial  that  an  entry  stating  that  heu^xibeen 
granted  a 25  deferment  was  erased  from* 
draft  record  in  this  period. 

November  19.  Michael  was  indicted  for 
mutilating  his  card.  This  was  more  than  two 
months  after  asking  for  and  receiving  new 
cards. 

February  J9,  196S.  He  had  a personal  ap- 
pearance before  his  board,  ask£d  for  rein- 
statement of  his  2S  deferment. 

March  7.  Trial  in  U.S.  District.  Court.  The 
judg#  refused  to  allow  the  defense  to  present 
character  witnesses,  saying  that  the  defend- 
ant was  a first  offender  and  his  good  char- 
acter was  not  in  question. 

March  31.  Michael  was  again  classified  1A 
by  his  local  board,  by  direction  of  the  state 
director  of  selective  service,  although  the 
local  board  had  written  to  the  state  director 
that  Michael  met  all  requirements  for  a 2S 
deferment.  Michael  has  appealed  his  draft 
classification  to  the  Massachusetts  state 
board. 

May  28.  Verdict  of  guilty. 

June  13.  Maximum  sentence  imposed.  No 
reason  was  given.  An  appeal  has  been 
entered. 

Michael  is  now  (June,  1969)  19  years  old 
and  has  completed  his  junior  year  at  Harvard 
University.  He  is  a National  Merit  Scholar 
majoring  in  mathematics  and  has  been  on 
the  Deal’s  list  all  three  years. 

I also  insert  this  commentary  carriet 
In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  July's 
1969.  - - . ' 

Probation  Ignored 

From  the  standpoint  of  saving  potentially 
useful  citizens  for  the  future,  what  is  the 
best  thing  for  a federal  judge  to  do  with  draft 
law  offenders?  Throw  the  book  at  them,  by 
way  of  maximum  sentences  and  fines,  or  put 
them  on  probation? 

The  question  arises  from  United  States 
District  Judge  Regan’s  imposition  of  the 
maximum  five-year  prison  sentence  and  $10,- 
000  fine  on  a 19-y9ar-old  University  City 
student,  Michael  B.  Weissman,  for  mutilat- 
ing his  draft  card.  Young  Weissman  is  a 
junior  at  Harvard  on  a National  Merit  Schol- 
arship. He  told  Judge  Regan  after  his  con- 
viction that  he  would  advise,  his  friends  not 
to  destroy  their  cards. 

Judge  Regan  acted  under  provisions  of  a 


federal  law  permitting  him  to  commit  tl\e 
defendant  to  a federal  institution  for  a 90- 
day*  period  of  “evaluation,”  which  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  him  with  detailed  informa- 
tion useful  in  determining  the  ultimate 
sentence.  After  the  90-day  period,  the  judge 
with  evaluation  in  hand  can  cut  the  sentence 
or  even  order  the  defendant  paroled.  But  to 
obtain  this  useful  flexibility  of  action  .under 
the  particular  statute  he,  must  in  the  first 
place  set  the  tentative  sentence  at  the  maxi- 
mum level. 

This  statute  has  its  uses,  but  if  a judge 
believes  an  offender  may  qualify  for  proba- 
tion after  90  days  in  prison  the  question  is 
why  he  does  not  grant  probation  at  once  on 
the  basis  of  investigation  by  federal  proba- 
tion and  parole  authorities.  Most  draft  law 
defendants  are  first-offenders.  Are  they  not 
more  likely  to  be  saved  for  useful  citizenship 
if  they  are  given  a chance  to  behave  them- 
selves under  probation  than  if  they  are  sent 
to  prison  first?  Throwing  the  book  at  them 
may  relieve  a judge’s  feelings,  and  show 
how  tough  he  is,  but  the  main  question  is 
the  future  of  the  young  man  who  violated 
a law  for  reasons  of  conscience. 

Judge  Regan’s  colleagues,  Judges  Harper 
and  Meredith,  generally  do  not  go  even  as 
far  as  he  in  considering  this  question.  They 
almost  invariably  hand  out  five-year  sen- 
tences to  draft  law  defendants  pleading  con- 
scientious objection  to  military  service,  dis- 
daining both  the  option  of  probation  or  a 
sentence  based  on  use  of  the  evaluation  stat- 
ute. Throw  the  book  at  them!  That  is  a lot 
easier  than  trying  to  understand.  * * * 


TO  BE  REMEMBERED 

HO^JOSEPH  M.  GAYD0S 

DF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOa  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  passed  thi  10-percent  income  sur- 
tax extension,  it  In  effect  told  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  that  no  meaningful  tax 
reforms  would  edianate  from  the  House. 
The  low-  and  middle-class  taxpayer,  who 
bears  the  brunt  lot  the  tax  burden,  does 
not  regard  reprfal  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  as  anything  but  token- 
ism, nor  will  promise  of  protest.  Only  by 
plugging  thynotorious  loopholes  in  our 
tax  structure  and  relieving  some  of  the 
pressure  fpom  the  little  man  can  we  ful- 
fill our  promises  and  obligations. 

A repent  editorial  by  John  Orr  of  the 
McKeesport  Daily  News  points  up  the 
fapr  that  the  promises  we  make  are  not 
forgotten.  I submit  the  editorial  for  the 
Record  and  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

To  Be  Remembered 

During  the  current  Congressional  proceed- 
ings over  extension  of  the*10  per  cent  surtax 
the  American  citizen  should  keep  in  mind.  the 
fact  that  President  Nixon  once  promised  to 
allow  the  thing  to  die  at  its  original  term- 
ination date  last  Monday  midnight. 

Indeed,  the  President,  during  the  heat  of 
the  1968  campaign,  was  asked  pointblank  at 
a press  conference  his  intentions  about  the 
Johnsonian  levy  and  replied  unequivocally 
that  he  would  oppose  its  continuation  be- 
yond June  30. 

Once  elected,  the  President  changed  posi- 
tions. He  found  that  the  tax  was  needed,  he 
explained,  to  “fight”  inflation.  He  then  put 
pressure  on  a reluctant  Congress,  tuned  into 
the  tax  revolt  at  home,  and  today  seems  to 
be  getting  his  way.  The  House  has  approved 
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been  made  in  using  satellites  for  detailed 
photographic  reconnaissance. 

First  conceived  of  by  the  Air  Force  jn  the 
early  nineteen -sixties,  the  MOL  project  was 
the  consolation  prize  given  the  Air  Force 
after  the  civilian  space  agency  was  created 
and  given  the  primary  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting the  nation’s  manned  space  flight 
program. 

Initially,  as  its  competitor  to  the  space 
agency’s  manned  space  flight  programs,  the 
Air  Force  had  the  DynaSoar  project  to  de- 
velop a manned  “space  glider.’ ' When  the 
DynaSoar  project  was  terminated  in  1963 
after  an  expenditure  of  $405 -million.  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  gave  the  Air 
Force  permission  to  proceed  with  the  MOL. 

The  cancellation  came  as  the  project,  after 
many  delays,  was  approaching  the  flight  test 
stage  of  unmanned  components. 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  June  12, 
1969] 

A 2,700  Percent  Hike  Charged  in  sub  Rescue 
Program 

Washington. — The  Pentagon  hardly  had 
time  yesterday  to  concede  that  the  cost  of  its 
primary  missile  program  had  approximately 
doubled  before  being  slapped  with  another 
charge — that  a submarine  rescue  program  is 
running  about  2,700%  above  original  price 
estimates. 

Barry  J.  Shillito,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  Installations  and  logistics,  said 
Air  Force  figures  tend  to  support  the  esti- 
mate that  the  Minuteman  II  intercontinental 
missile  program  has  grown  from  $3.27  billion 
to  about  $7  billion. 

Shillito  testified  before  a House-Senate 
economic  subcommittee  holding  hearings  on 
the  military  budget  and  national  priorities. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Sen.  William 
Proxmire,  D-Wis.,  confronted  Shillito  with 
evidence  of  new  cost  increases,  this  time  in 
the  Navy’s  Deep  Submergible  Rescue  Vehicle 
(DSRV)  program. 

Proxmire  said  the  cost  estimate  for  each 
submarine  rescue  vehicle  had  increased  from 
$3  million  to  $80  million. 

He  said  the  Navy  originally  planned  to 
buy  12  of  the  deep -diving  craft  for  $36.5 
million  but  has  settled  for  6 at  $480  million. 

Shillito  conceded  the  figures’  accuracy,  but 
said  the  program  had  been  improved  so  much 
it  is  “almost  totally  different  from  the  one 
we  embarked  on,” 

Earlier  an  Air  Force  efficiency  expert  said 
Defense  Department  employes  are  sometimes 
disciplined  for  trying  to  cut  costs  because 
the  Pentagon  wants  to  keep  its  contractors 
prosperous. 

A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  employes  who  try  to  economize  are 
subjected  to  undesirable  transfers  and  other 
forms  of  retaliation. 

He  said  in  20  or  30  of  the  biggest  defense 
plants,  the  government  permits  prices  to  be 
higher  than  elsewhere. 

“The  government  knowingly  allows  them 
to  charge  higher  prices  to  keep  their  plants 
open,”  he  said. 

“This  is  done  In  the  name  of  "maintaining 
capability’  which  means  to  keep  the  con- 
tractor in  business." 

Later,  talking  to  reporters,  he  said  “sure” 
when  asked  if  politics  was  a factor  in  such 
actions.  Many  defense  plants  are  located  in 
the  home  states  of  powerful  congressmen 
who  support  big  military  budgets. 

As  a result  of  these  policies,  Pentagon  em- 
ployes learn  not  to  question  costs  and  “the 
most  successful  government  project  man- 
agers take  a detached  view  of  all  financial 
matters  once  they  make  sure  they  have 
enough  money  to  cover  their  contractors’  re- 
quirements,” Fitzgerald  said. 

He  said  contractors  are  permitted  to  keep 
unneeded  engineers  on  some  vague  project 
just  to  have  them  on  hand. 

“It  ought  to  be  stopped,”  he  said.  “If 


you’re  going  to  keep  them  there,  you  should 
keep  them  doing  something.” 

Fitzgerald’s  testimony  was  contradicted  by 
Shillito,  who  said  “all”  Defense  Department 
officers  and  employes  are  “dedicated  to  root- 
ing out  waste  and  inefficiency  wherever  and 
whenever  they  appear.” 

Under  questioning,  however,  Shillito  con- 
ceded. that  there  was  an  “over-optimism 
problem”  in  which  the  estimates  given  Con- 
gress of  the  costs  of  new  weapons  often  turn 
out  to  be  understated. 

But  he  said  he  disagreed  entirely  with 
Gordon  W.  Rule,  the  Navy’s  director  of  pro- 
curement control,  who  told  the  subcommit- 
tee Tuesday  all  three  services  “play  games” 
with  Congress  in  estimating  the  cost  of  new 
weapons. 

In  another  military  cost  dispute,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reported  that  congres- 
sional critics  have  been  correct  in  saying  the 
C5A  superjet  transport  program  will  cost 
$5.2  billion,  some  $1.8  billion  above  original 
estimates  and  $2  billion  above  contract  target 
prices. 

The  GAO,  budgetary  watchdog  for  Con- 
gress, also  said  in  its  report  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  Air  Force 
could  have  predicted  the  large  increases  as 
early  as  December  1967. 

Nevertheless  the  cost  increases  were  not 
reflected  in  routine  Air  Force  management 
reports  six  months  later  or  revealed  to  Con- 
gress until  last  November,  the  GAO  said. 

Proxmire  added  further  fuel  to  the  debate 
over  military  expenditures,  saying  he  has  in- 
formation. that  the  Air  Force’s  short  range 
attack  missile  program  has  increased  in  cost 
during  the  past  year  from  $300  million  to 
$600  million. 

The  first  indication  of  the  $3.7  billion  in- 
crease for  Minuteman  II  came  in  testimony 
Tuesday  from  a former  Air  Force  consultant, 
C.  Merton  Tyrrell. 

Shillito  conceded  there’s  been  “roughly 
that  kind  of  growth.”  He  blamed  it  on  cost 
“overoptimism  that  is  most  awkward  in  this 
area.” 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  L0WENSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , July  10,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  10  years,  the  Honorable  Sey- 
mour Halpern  of  New  York  has  provided 
one  of  those  rare  voices  of  conscience 
that  the  Congress  needs  so  badly.  His 
tenacious  devotion  to  high  principle  and 
to  the  public  interest  have  brought  him 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  col- 
leagues in  both  parties. 

Recently  Congressman  Halpern  spoke 
about  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  at 
one  of  the  biweekly  forums  that  we  hold 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  His  remarks  deserve  special 
attention  in  view  of  the  deteriorating 
situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  has  never  been  more  important  than 
it  is  now  for  Americans  to  insist  that 
their  Government  press  for  direct  face- 
to-face  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations.  There  can  be  no  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  without  direct  nego- 
tiations, and  without  peace  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  to  resolve  the  problems 
that  have  bedeviled  the  people  of  this 
troubled  area  for  so  long. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I submit 
the  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows : 


Statement  of  the  Honorable  Seymour 
Halpern,  June  15,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  Israel- 
Arab  situation  as  liberals.  Let  us  apply  the 
criteria  we  would  use  in  judging  a confronta- 
tion within  the  United  States. 

If  we’re  going  to  tell  it  like  it  is  in  the 
Middle  East,  let’s  start  with  the  relevant 
facts. 

The  Arabs,  it  seems,  represent  the  estab- 
lishment. They  speak  and  think  in  terms  of 
racism,  religious  chauvinism,  militarism; 
they  oppose  change;  they  reject  the  right  of 
a minority  nation  to  exist, 

Israel  was  born  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II — a brutal  conflict  in  which  six  mil- 
lion Jews  were  murdered. 

Israel’s  "thing”  is  not  war,  It  is  survival. 
The  state  of  Israel  is  based  on  a messianic 
concept  of  social  justice  and  human  redemp- 
tion. 

The  Kibbutz  philosophy,  the  idea  of  social 
democracy  and  sharing,  inspired  the  world. 
Israel  personified  the  striving  of  humanity. 
Affluent  Jews  assisted  the  culturally  and 
emotionally  deprived.  The  Arabs  residing  in 
Israel  were  accorded  political  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity  although  Jews  were  brutally 
persecuted  in  the  surrounding  Arab  states. 

The  underprivileged  Jews  of  Morocco  ar- 
rived in  Israel  and  were  educated  and  as- 
sisted with  “Head  Start”  programs  long  be- 
fore anyone  conceived  the  United  States* 
“New  Frontier.”  An  Israeli  peace  corps  oper- 
ated in  underdeveloped  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia  in  the  1950’s  when  the  brothers  Ken- 
nedy were  yet  to  capture  the  popular  imagi- 
nation. 

Before  Martin  Luther  King  called  out  for 
justice,  Ben  Gurion,  Chaim  Weizmann,  and 
Theodore  Herzl  had„  their  dream.  They 
dreamed  of  Jews  and  Arabs  sharing  the  lands 
of  their  origin  and  heritage.  They  dreamed 
of  cooperation.  They  dreamed  of  a region  in 
which  Jew  and  Arab  would  co-exist  in  hu- 
man dignity  and  brotherhood  and  where  the 
desert  would  be  made  to  blossom.  They 
dreamed  of  social  justice  and  self-determina- 
tion. They  would  have  rejected  imperialism 
and  exploitation  as  a nightmare. 

Today  we  find  that  all  the  idealistic  dreams 
of  the  Zionist  visionaries  have  become  night- 
mares. We  find  that  the  Arabs  have  adopted 
the  “Jim  Crow”  discrimination  of  the  Amer- 
ican southern  white  racists.  The  Arabs  seem- 
ingly cannot  accept  the  Jews  as  human 
beings  entitled  to  a place  in  the  sun. 

The  Arab  line  today  is  as  rigid  a<s  that  of 
the  racists  of  Alabama  or  Mississippi  of  many 
years  ago.  They  simply  will  not  accord  to  the 
Israelis  the  right  of  existence  as  a free  and 
equal  people. 

Today  the  Arab  line  of  anti -Jewish  hatred 
is  spurred  by  Moscow.  The  communists  have 
discovered  a gimmick.  The  name  of  the  game 
is  “Anti-Imperialism.”  The  Jews  are  branded 
“Imperialists.”  The  game  is  so  contrived  that 
only  the  communists  and  Arabs  can  win.  Ac- 
cording to  the  game,  Israel  has  to  lose. 

Moscow  is  using  the  Arabs,  And  the  Arabs 
are  using  Moscow.  The  governments  involved 
are  not  concerned  about  people.  They  are 
after  power  and  pressure. 

The  Israel  issue  is  being  exploited  by  both 
Arab  Imperialism  and  Soviet  Imperialism. 
That  is  why  the  massive  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments were  poured  in.  That  is  why  the  Arabs 
formed  a massive  lynch  mob  against  Israel  in 
May  and  June  of  1967  to  wipe  out  Israel  and 
to  finish  Hitler’s  job.  That,  is  why  the  Arabs 
will  not  to  this  very  day  accept  the  idea  of  en- 
tering into  peace  talks  with  Israel. 

Yes,  in  the  Middle  East  the  Arabs  are  the 
reactionaries.  The  Jews  are  the  radicals — in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  why  Israel 
has  made  one  very  reasonable  and  very  non- 
negotiable  demand.  It  is  the  demand  for  a 
face-to-face  peace  conference  involving  the 
personal  participation  of  the  parties  to  the 
conflict. 
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Israel  cannot  accept  the  imposition  of  a 
settlement  by  the  obviously  self-interested 
super-powers.  All  this  founts  to  is  a bid 
by  the  big  boys  for  Aral?  favor,  one  outbid- 
ding the  other  at  Israel *4  expense.  Israel  will 
no  more  accept  an  American -Soviet  decision 
on  her  fate  than  would  American  bankers  ac- 
cept a French -British  decision  on  what  the 
U.S.  prime  interest  rate  Mould  be  iislde  the 
United  States. 

With  Israel,  peace  is  m$re  vital  than  inter- 
est rates  or  money  or  any  ma  terial  thing.  The 
life  of  a nation  is  InvolvjtL  Israel  will  live  or 
perish  as  a result  of  her,  own  conception  of 
what  nationhood  involves. 

Israel  has  made  a non-negotiable  demand 
in  answer  to  the  world's  power  structures. 
That  demand  is  for  peace  and  recognition 
of  just  and  defensible  boundaries  as  the 
pre-condition  for  withdrawal  of  tropps  from 
territories  occupied  as  a result  of  the  Six 
Day  War.  j 

The  Six  Day  War  has  become  a 1666-Day 
War.  But  Israel  will  not  be  intimated  bv 
bullies  and  bullets.  | y 

The  El  Fatah  Racists,  a sort  of  Kh  Klux 
Klan  or  Minutemen  of  the  Middle  Edst,  can- 
not deprive  the  Jews  of  a homeland!  The 
victims  of  Arab  terrorism  are  both  (Moslem 
and  Jewish.  I fail  to  see  how  anyone  can 
renounce  racism  and  terrorism  in  the  United 
States  and  espouse  the  Arab  terrorist  cause 
abroad. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister. Gromyko  has  lust 
visited  President  Nasser  in  Egypt.  The  same 
old  story.  Reports  of  that  meeting  feay  the 
Arabs  won't  negotiate.  Ironic  isn’t 
parties  to  the  war  won’t  be  the  parti 
peace. 

Israel  is  expected  to  make  a u; 
and  unconditional  withdrawal  from  ter- 
ritories. Then  Israel  will  be  set  up]  like  a 
patsy  for  the  further  onslaughts  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  rockets,  the  bqpib  and  th<*  bullet 
of  the  terrorists  as  well  as  the  regular  Arab 
forces.  ] 

! 1 am  very  pleased  to  observe  that  the 

| administration  in  Washington  has  not  given 
!ln  to  pressures  for  a so-called  Big  Four  Peace 
settlement  at  Israel’s  expense.  Indeed,  it  now 
appears  that  our  government  is  standing 
|firm.  The  Israelis  are  not  under  pressure 
Fom  the  top  levels  in  Washington  although 
the  State  Department  policies  often  ! waiver 
from  expediency  to  expediency.  i i . 

. It  is  my  conviction  that  our  administra- 
tion has  insisted  to  the  Russians  that  peace 
must  come  only  as  a part  of  a package  deal 
involving  a real  peace  settlement  between 
the  Arabs  and  Jews — a settlement  that  Is- 
rael can  accept. 

| Meanwhile,  we  have  just  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  in  which  Israel 
continues  to  occupy  the  cease-fire  lines  es- 
tablished in  June,  1967.  T&ls  is  not  ah  Ideal 
arrangement.  But,  despite  the  bloodshed  and 
Unrelenting  Arab  pressure®,  life  goes]  bn. 

! Israel,  if  anything,  is  stronger.  Israel  is 
piaking  the  best  of  a bad  situation,  iut  as 
now  there  is  no  alternative, 
i The  United  States  is  keeping  its]  com- 
mitments to  supply  Israel  with  the  nedessary 
phantom  jet  fighter-bombers  and  cjertaln 
yther  implements  of  defense.  Hundr^dis  of 
Israeli  technicians  and  pilots  have]  been 
trained  in  the  United  States  and  are  brain- 
ing here. 

For  Israel  there  is  no  alternative  tjo  the 
current  state  of  affairs.  Nor  is  there  st  real- 
istic choice  for  her  friends.  The  task  will 
not  be  easy.  A tendency  already  exists  for 
appeasement  and  surrender.  Some  will-in- 
tentioned  persons  say  that  “If  only  (Israel 
vrtll  give  in,  if  only  Israel  were  less  rigid,  if 
cnly  Israel  were  less  arrogant,  less  belligerent 
and  so  forth” — then,  everything  would  be 
peaceful.  \ 

I am  afraid,  however,  that  it  is  not!  that 
simple.  The  “peace”  that  might  emerge  would 
be  the  ‘peace”  one  finds  on  a visit  tb  the 
remains  of  the  Dachau  or  BeJsen  concehtra- 
t on  camps. 


The  Israelis  are  not  ready  to  be  liquidated 
because  we  are  tired  hearing  about  the  shoot- 
ings and  the  bombings. 

SUIIlved  only  against  all  the 
odds  of  history.  The  Jews  of  Europe  paid  a 
terrible  price.  Israel  is  mindful,  alert  to  the 
implications  of  racism  and  power  politics. 
Israel  is  resolved  not  to  become  another 
Warsaw  ghetto.  If  the  Israelis  can  take  it 
her  friends— if  they  really  care— can  do  no 

Israel  remains  a human  pause  of  such 
merti  that  no  true  liberal  can  cop  out 

George  Washington  spoke  during  ' the 
American  Revolution  of  the.  summer  sol- 
diers and  peacetime  patriots.  The  going  was 
tough  and  the  fainthearted  abandoned  the 
of  liberty,  American  or  Is- 
raeli, is  not  yet  out  of  date. 

I do  not  think  that  a true  liberal  aban- 
r°mVa  tjttgh  cause.  at  home  or  abroad.  Jus- 
tice  for  Israel  is  inseparable  from  justice  in 
domC^*eS  aU<*  k*13  un^Versal  truest  for  free- 
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SMUT  PEDDLERS— PART  III 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
' Thursday,  July  10,  1969 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight 

against  smut  peddlers  has  wide  support 
but  it  is  going  to  take  even  more  vigorous 
effort  on  the  loC£l  front.  Public  influence 
can  be  the  greatest  deterrent  to  the 
spread  of  pornography. 

A former  colleague  in  the  House,  the 
Honorable  O.  K.  Armstrong,  wrote  an 
interesting  article  on  smut  peddlers  for 

™L£ebrU?1?:  1£67  edition  of  Reader’s 
Digest,  as  follows: 

A Victory  Over  the  Smut  Peddlers 
(By  o.  K.  Armstrong) 

I*te  in. December  1965,  while  Catherine 
infOTmatlon  on  obscene  literature  for  a serlef 
°f  articles  In  The  Reader’s  Digest,  I inter- 
viewed publisher  Ralph  Ginzburg.  He  had 

™,C»OnVl0tr1  by  a federaJ  “urt  ln  Phila- 
delphia on  charges  of  selling  Eros,  a maga- 

rhUbiCVf  des,3rlb«i  as  "devoted  to  the 
subjects  of  love  s.nd  sex,”  and  two  other 
publications  that  vrere  also  declared  obscene 

temSd  Hf>  had  been  flne<l  “d  sen- 

% ye&1'8  ln  Prison-  He  had  ap- 

Courh  6 convlotlon  the  H.S.  Supreme 

From  across  his  Jesk  high  ln  a New  York 

bhat lbself^g'  Ginzburg  told  me  with  em- 
phatic self-assurance:  “The  Supreme  Court 

Ini  ® C°™°nl  No  — can  de- 

Gtazburg  proudly  admitted  that  his  pub- 

me  Provel  very  Profitable.  He  told 

me  that  he  had  sent  out  about  nine  million 
pieces  of  advertising  matter  to  promote  Eros 
resulting  ln  150.00C  subscriptions  and  thrS 
million  dollars  in  gross  revenues.  When  I 
reminded  him  that  federal  and  state  laws 
prohibit  circulation  of  obscene  materials 

pfri*  A*^edJ  AU  such  laws  are  unjust ! The 
First  Amendment  tv  the  Constitution  guar- 

srsr16" obscenity  r w 

In  decisions  announced  last  March  21  the 
Supreme  Court  replied.  In  a flve-to-four'rul- 
QiJizburg's  oonvlctlon  and 
tlme  018  conviction 
of  Edward  Mishkin,  one  of  the  oountrv’s 
more  notorious  dist-ibutors  of  pornography 
was  also  upheld.  F 

These  two  decisions  greatly  strengthen 


— . -Ji  . hvvx  ‘-rcTTrri  Jiteeu. 
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V-  V.S . in  1957.  The  Supreme  Court 
then  held  that  material  is  obscene  if  “to  the 
average  person,  applying  contemporary  com- 
munity standards,  the  dominant  theme  of  the 
material  taken  as  a whole  appeals  to  prurient 
interest.  ’ In  the  Ginzburg  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  went  a step  further,  bringing 
into  clear  focus  a principle  long  recognized 
by  fighters  for  decency:  The  material  itself 
need  not  he  the  only  consideration.  Hoiv  the 
material  is  advertised  and  promoted  for  sale 
to  the  public  can  he  considered  If  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  the  publisher  or  seller  is 
to  appeal  to  lustful  interest , he  can  be  held 
accountable . In  effect,  the  court  said,  motive 
may  determine  legality. 

In  the  ruling,  that  confirmed  Mishkin’s 
conviction,  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  took 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  this 
purveyor’s  magazines  and  books:  fetishism 
sex  scenes  between  women,  flagellation  and 
other  sadistic  tortures  to  satisfy  the  perver- 
sions of  sexually  deviant  groups.  “The  evi- 
dence fully  establishes  that  these  books  were 
specifically  conceived  and  marketed  for  such 
groups,”  he  declared. 

This  decision  clarified  an  important  legal 
P°ru°graPher  can  no  longer  plead 
that  his  offensive  output  was  issued  for  a 
special  group— such  as  artists,  doctors  or 
psychiatrists  if  he  offers  his  material  to 
the  general  public. 

™7?,eimaJorlty  °Pinions  ifl  the  Ginzburg  and 
MiS1kiUfWS  were  hailed  church  leaders, 
public  officials  and  news  media  alike.  Fran- 
cis Cardinal  Spellman,  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
peale  and  Rabbi  Abraham  B.  Hecht,  president 
of  the  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America,  joined 
other  religious  spokesmen  in  a statement: 

It  is  a matter  of  profound  gratification  to 
all  God-loving  people  that  the  Court  has 
served  notice  that  panderers  of  filth  for  profit 
wm  no  longer  be  given  a free  hand  in  con- 
taminating our  society.” 

The  New  York  Times  commented  in  an  edi- 
torial: “Mr.  Justice  Brennan  and  his  majority 
colleagues  have  shown  wisdom  and  moral 
the  subtle  and  arduous  task  of 
upholding  the  law  against  obscenity  while 
still  protecting  liberty  of  expression.  , . . The 
Court  inescapably  concluded  that  Ginzburg 
had  no  scholarly,  literary,  or  scientific  inter- 
ests; he  was  strictly  an  entrepreneur  in  a dis- 
reputable business  who  took  his  chances  on 
the  borderline  of  the  law  and  lost.  He  is  no 
different  from  Edward  Mishkin  . . . who  was 
convicted  for  hiring  hack  writers  to  produce 
!"*■  deliberately  aimed  at  an  audience  of 
11  deviat«s-  The  public  clearly  has  the 
right  through  the  enforcement  of  laws  to 
curb  this  ‘sordid  business  of  pandering.’  ” 
Charles  H.  Keating,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Citi- 
zens for  Decent  Literature— a national  orga- 
‘ tlo11  Wlth  more  than  300  chapters — says 

2Jh* n vUPffme ,?-ZUTt  deci8lons  of  last  March 
21  make  it  a different  ball  game.  . . Any 
area  that  decides  to  rid  itself  of  obscenity  can 
do  so  by  competent  enforcement  and  vigorous 
prosecution  There  is  no  excuse  for  pornog- 

decision  be  m bueIness  after  the  Court's 

. Tbe  decisions  provide  a powerful  weapon 

- dnVe  J?  ban  P°rnG«raphy  from  ttie 
mails,  says  Henry  B.  Montague,  chief  of 
inspection  of  the  Post  Office  Department 

+w1+hUgh°Ut  the  Nation,  evidence  is  clear 
bewtrUlings  having  a profound 
War  against  A survey 
th*  a*  trial‘collrt:  decisions  reveals  tha^ 
and  following  the  Ginzburg 

and  Mishkin  judgments,  40  convictions  in 
obscenity  cases  were  rendered  across  the 
country.  During  the  same  period,  11  appel- 
late-court decisions  either^  affirmed  iTwer- 
court  convictions  or  reversed  dismissals. 
Increasingly,  judges  have  cited  the  new 
opinlons  ln  their  decisions. 

°ne  book’  a New  York  judge 
th4e  Ginzburg  case  had  “intro  ducld 
^,tor  in  deciding  what  is  obscene.  The 
&xamlric  the  method  of  ad- 
Lg  the  book.  If  the 
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on  the  home  islands  of  Japan  cannot  be 
used  to  support  a military  action  else- 
where in  Asia  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  Japanese  Government. 
Additionally,  no  nuclear  weapons  can 
be  stored  on  bases  located  in  Japan.  The 
question  is  can  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment politically  afford  to  resume  admin- 
istrative control  of  Okinawa  without  sub- 
jecting the  American  bases  there  to  the 
same  type  of  restriction  on  free  use  and 
nuclear  storages  as  exists  in  Japan? 

My  conversations  on  Okinawa  last 
November  with  the  American  High 
Commissioner,  Lieutenant  General  Un- 
ger, and  members  of  General  Unger’s 
staff  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Military 
Establishment  does  not  think  we  can 
restrict  our  use  of  the  Okinawan  bases 
to  the  same  limitations  as  exist  for  the 
Japanese  bases  and  still  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  live  up  to  our  defense  commit- 
ments in  Asia. 

A solution  must  be  found  to  this  ap- 
parent impasse.  It  is  going  to  require 
creative  and  affirmative  thinking  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  A head  in  the  sand 
approach  will  resolve  nothing  and  pro- 
duce an  even  deeper  division  on  the  issue 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  a possible  solution 
which  should  be  considered  is  the  early 
announcement  that  the  United  States 
has  been  burdened  with  the  adminis trac- 
tive control  of  Okinawa  for  over  20  years. 
It  is  time  that  the  Japanese  assumed 
their  responsibilities  for  the  overall  wel- 
fare of  the  Ryukyuans.  We,  therefore,  are 
forthwith  going  to  divest  ourselves  of 
such  control.  No  mention  would  be  made 
of  free  use  of  the  bases  or  nuclear  stor- 
age. These  points  would  be  left  for  fu- 
ture negotiations  with  the  recognition 
that  any  modification  of  American 
rights  could  well  be  conditioned  upon 
Japan  doing  more  for  itself  in  the  area 
of  self-defense. 

A second  serious  problem  area  in 
which  Japanese  interests  are  often  at 
cross-purposes  with  those  of  the  United 
States  is  bilateral  trade  policy.  It  is  not 
my  intent  today  to  catalog  the  various 
commodities  which  constitute  the  $7  bil- 
lion commerce  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. I want  to  point  out  however,  that 
protectionism  is  always  a nemisis  to  the 
health  and  expansion  of  trade  and  that 
a protectionistic  state  of  mind  is  gaining 
strength  in  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Frankly,  neither  nation  can  af- 
ford it. 

Following  World  War  II  the  United 
States  gave  $4  billion  in  loans  and  cred> 
its  to  Japan.  For  the  first  two  decades 
following  the  war  the  balance  of  trade 
was  heavily  in  our  favor,  providing  in 
1961  the  remarkable  surplus  to  the 
United  States  of  $654.8  million.  In 
1965,  Japan  was  able  for  the  first  time 
to  achieve  a parity  in  her  trade  with 
us.  In  1968,  it  was  $1.1  billion  in 
Japan’s  favor.  When  you  consider  that 
Japan  is  also  selling  $175  million 
worth  of  goods  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  goods  purchased  with 
American  dollars,  you  can  readily  see  the 
extent  of  the  deterioration  that  has  oc- 
curred in  our  overall  balance  of  commer- 
cial accounts  with  Japan  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 


Japanese  imports  have  had  a particu- 
larly large  impact  on  the  steel  and  textile 
industries.  By  way  of  example,  Japan 
sold  $490  million  worth  of  steel  and  $216 
million  worth  of  textiles  in  the  United 
States  in  1965.  In  1968,  the  respective 
figures  are  $809  million  for  steel  and  $272 
million  for  textiles. 

Strong  protectionist  lobbies  are  oper- 
ating on  Capitol  Hill  to  restrict  Japanese 
imports.  Congress  must  not  succumb  to  - 
such  tempting  false  panaceas.  It  takes 
435,000  workers  to  produce  the  commod- 
ities we  sell  to  Japan.  A self-defeating 
and  self-sustaining  spiral  of  restrictive 
trade  legislation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  could  endanger  the  jobs  of  one 
or  all  of  these  American  workers. 

But  trade  is  a two-way  street.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  use  restraint  in  im- 
posing new  trade  barriers,  Japan  must 
reduce  those  barriers  to  the  U.S.  goods 
which  presently  exist  in  violation  of  her 
covenants  under  the  GATT  Treaty.  At 
the  moment’ she  has  121  illegal  quota  re- 
strictions on  various  commodities.  Japan 
almost  totally  excludes  U.S.  automobiles 
and  computers  from  her  domestic  mar- 
ket. Japanese  licensing  procedures  in- 
hibit the  importation  of  many  other 
commodities  which  are  not  officially  sub- 
ject to  quota  restrictions.  Many  Ameri- 
can businessmen  throw  up  their  arms 
in  disgust  and  dismiss  as  impossible  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  cut  through 
redtape  and  acquire  a Japanese  import 
license. 

Ongoing  negotiations  on  the  details 
of  trade  policy  between  high-ranking 
American  and  Japanese  officials  must  be 
given  high  priority.  Our  trade  with 
Japan  is  vastly  more  important  to  the 
United  States  than  trade  with  all  the 
rest  of  Asia  combined.  The  underlying 
philosophy  of  any  agreements  should  be 
to  the  end  that  a freer  and  more  expan- 
sive commerce  is  developed  between  our 
two  countries.  This  means,  and  I reiter- 
ate, refusal  by  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish restrictive  trade  laws  and  will- 
ingness by  Japan  to  eliminate  various 
practices  which  unfairly  and  illegally 
constrain  the  importation  of  goods 
from  the  United  States. 

An  American  looking  at  Asia  today 
cannot  help  but  stand  in  awe  of  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  facing  under- 
developed countries  in  the  region.  Teem- 
ing populations,  inhibiting  religious  and 
social  customs,  grinding  poverty,  low 
levels  of  education,  all  contribute  to  in- 
stitutional structures  that  produce 
change  at  a slow  and  irregular  pace. 

Technological  innovation  and  com- 
munications are  having  a dramatic  im- 
pact on  popular  attitudes.  Misery  is  no 
longer  accepted  as  inevitable.  Progress 
Is  a value  of  mystical  dimensions.  Fer- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  have  replaced 
dull  reignation  to  the  unchangeable.  Po- 
litical unrest  is  an  inescapable  offshoot 
of  this  new  awakening. 

The  United  States  as  a revolutionary 
country  should  feel  sympathetic  to  the 
revolution  of  aspirations  occurring  in 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  opportunity,  progress  are 
not  exclusively  Western  values.  They 
are  human  values  of  universal  appeal. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  distorted  our 


vision.  It  has  tended  to  polarize  our 
thought  between  monolithic  communism 
and  noncommunism  fighting  for  su- 
premacy in  the  third  world.  In  actuality 
the  fever  of  irresponsible  change  is  multi- 
faceted and  is  far  too  effervescent  for  the 
United  States  or  any  other  world  power 
to  control.  We  cannot  remake  the  world. 
We  can  however  in  Asia,  with  the  help  of 
Japan,  share  our  technical  skills  and  cap- 
ital resources  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
mental process.  We  can  relate  to  Japan 
of  the  1970’s  and  abolish  stereotypes  con- 
ceived during  the  late  1940’s  and  early 
1950’s. 

We  must  recognize  the  bitterness  of 
Asia’s  colonial  heritage  and  expect  that 
our  own  motives  will  at  times  be  held  sus- 
pect. Our  strategy  should  emphasize  so- 
cial and  economic  initiatives,  not  military 
reaction.  It  has  to  be  based  on  long-term 
objectives  not  short-term  crisis  planning. 
We  should  not  try  and  shape  the  present 
in  the  image  of  the  irretrievable  past. 
Altered  circumstances  require  fresh 
vision. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  defend  our 
past  mistakes  in  Asian  policy.  But  neither 
do  we  want  to  make  the  greatest  mistake 
of  all — that  of  waiting  with  arms  folded 
and  doing  nothing  for  fear  of  making  a 
mistake.  History  will  judge  us  harshly  if 
we  do. 


MALAWI’S  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of,  and  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  of  Ma- 
lawi, I should  like  to  extend  warm  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Presi- 
dent Kamuzu  Banda,  the  Government, 
and  people  of  Malawi. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Banda, 
the  Republic  of  Malawi  is  making  prog- 
ress in  its  economic  development.  Today, 
Malawi  does  not  only  have  diversified 
agriculture  to  protect,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, its  economy  from  the  ruinous  price 
fluctuations  in  world  agricultural  mar- 
kets, but  it  has  also  started  building  a 
light  industrial  sector  to  complement  its 
agricultural  economy.  In  this  particular 
regard,  I would  like  to  add  that  Malawi 
welcomes  foreign  investors  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  development  of 
Africa  is  very  urgently  needed. 

In  saluting  Malawi  on  this  day,  I wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  its  people  for  the  prog- 
ress they  have  made  so  far  and  to  wish 
them  great  prosperity  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

/ute:  

INTERNATIONAL  HYPOCRISY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  developing  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  I should  like  to  present  a capsule 
picture  of  the  situation  there.  Backed 
by  their  Soviet  allies,  the  Arabs  grow 
ever  more  frantically  bold  in  their  des- 
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perate  efforts  to  show  they  have  recov- 
i ered  from  the  paralysing  blow  Israel 
j dealt  them  not  si  long  ago.  j j 

Shrilly  their  ralios  blast  fomh  mes- 
| sages  of  hatred  and  death.  Th^re  is  no 
! mention  of  compromise  or  direct  ne- 
! gotiations.  Nightly,  Arab  guerrillas  probe 
| at  the  borders  of  Israel,  against  whose 
I defenses  an4  awareness  their  thrusts  in- 
creasingly fail. 

Daily  barrages  thunder  acrojss  Suez, 

| as  Egyptians  violate  the  so-callejd;  cease - 
| fire,  using  U.N.  observers  as  targets  in 
the  process.  Constantly  their  plajnes  take 
I to  the  air  over  the  area,  and  just  as  con- 
! stantly  are  brought  down  to  ejarth  by 
Israel’s  excellent  air  force.  j 

I never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  ar- 
j ray  of  forces  Israel  is  confronted  by, 

! sworn  to  end  her  national  existence.  Al- 
| most  never  before  in  history  lias  such 
! a small  state  stood  up  so  bravely*  con- 
j sistently  and  successfully  to  such  a mas- 
sive, all-fronts  assault  upon  lier  sov- 
| ereignty.  For  this  is  truly  what  it  is. 

In  the  United  Nations,  an  Arab-Soviet 
coalition  aided  and  abetted  by  U Thant 
I utilizes  instrumentalities  of  thgt  body 
as  a forum  for  anti-Israel  propaganda. 

; With  regularity,  condemnation^  of  Is- 
! rael  issue  forth  from  the  Security  Coun- 
j cil.  On  lower  U.N.  levels,  attacks  are 
made  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
| Jewish  or  Israeli  organizations  to  par- 
1 ticipate  in  a full  range  of  worldwide  U.N. 
activities. 

Internationally,  there  is  an  Arab  boy- 
! oott  of  Israel  and  her  goods.  Nations 
’ who  dare  trade  with  her  are  subjected  to 
economic  blackmail.  Acts  of  terror  are 
perpetrated  against  Israeli  agents  or 
agencies  peacefully  plying  their  legiti- 
i mate  trades.  Constantly,  here  commerce 
! is  subjected  to  violence,  sanction  and 
discrimination.  Yet  she  is  unbowed  and 
j undefeated. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Israel  continues  to 
i thrust  outward  in  a thousand  ways.  Her 
trade  and  industry  expand.  Her  advisers 
aid  dozens  of  nations  around  the  world. 
I consider  this  tiny  state  a wonder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  Ahierica’s 
willingness  to  stand'  aside  quietly  at  the 
U.N.  and  allow  Israel  to  be  condemned, 

I she  survives  and  grows.  In  spite  of  an 
unmatched  array  of  enemies  tihirsting 
for  her  blood,  she  is  more  vibrapt  daily. 
In  spite  of  U Thant  and  his  pfo-Arab, 
pro- Soviet  sycophants,  she  stands  un- 
bowed. 

Is  it  not  incredible  that  we ; ih  this 
country  debate  while  2M>  million  sur- 
vivors and  children  of  persecution  stand 
off  the  entire  Arab  world  backed  by  Rus- 
sia? Is  it  not  a matter  of  truejamaze- 
| ment  to  us  to  observe  her  courajge,  per- 
I formance,  and  daring  in  the  midst  of 
j strife;  strength  in  the  midst  of? threat; 
reality  in  a world  of  unreality.  j 3 

America  has  stood  by  and  let  this  situ- 
ation deteriorate.  We  went  along  with 
a severe  anti-Israel  vote  in  the  Uj.N.,  and 
make  no  excuses  for  it.  We  allpw  our- 
■ selves  to  be  drawn  into  a modkery  of 
four  power  talks  over  the  Middjle  East, 
j But  Israel  in  1969  is  not  Czechoslovakia 
| in  1938.  She  has  no  desire  to  win*  a peace 
! prize  at  the  expense  of  her  national  ex- 
i istence.  Direct  peace  talks  is  her  re- 
| iterated  theme,  and  she  is  rlgjht.  Mr. 


Speaker,  it  is  incredible  to  me  to  see  peo- 
ple making  grotesque  efforts  to  find  a 
balance  of  fairness  between  Israel  and 
the  forces  arrayed  against  her.  It  is  a 
mockery  of  fairness  to  condemn  her  just 
for  the  crime  of  desiring  to  survive  as  a 
national  state  and  live  in  peace.  Surely 
the  world,  led  by  the  U.N.,  is  setting 
some  future  standard  for  hypocrisy  by 
its  actions. 


FEDERAL  ACTION  TO  TEMPORARILY 
BAN  DDT  IS  IMPERATIVE 

(Mr.  FODEIiL  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELIp.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  few 
days  in  the  past  several  months  the  Na- 
tion has  been  confronted  with  further 
evidence  that  hard  pesticides,  particu- 
larly DDT,  are  an  ever-gr_Q\ving  menace 
to  wildlife,  ecology,  and  man. 

I have  introduced  a bill  to  ban  further 
shipments  of  this  pesticide.  Individual 
jurisdictions  are  banning  it,  domestically 
and  abroad.  A time  has  arrived  for  our 
Federal  Government  to  impose  a tem- 
porary ban  upon  further  manufacture, 
shipment,  and  use  of  this^  pesticide. 

To  this  end,  I have  sent  a letter  re- 
questing such  action  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
I am  inserting  the  text  of  this  letter 
today  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  membership  of  the  House. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Secr start:  I believe  we  share  a 
common  interest  in  both  prevention  of  pol- 
lution and  protection  of  our  land’s  ecology. 
Recently,  cumulative  evidence  has  delivered 
a damning  indictment  of  the  continuing 
use  of  some  hard  pesticides.  Most  specifically, 
the  accusing  finger  points  to  DDT. 

Several  species  of  wildlife  face  extinction 
because  of  this  long  lasting  poison,  among 
them  the  peragrine  and  American  eagle. 
Sweden  has  banned  its  use  of  a trial  pe- 
riod and  Denmark  will  follow  Sweden’s  lead 
and  halt  its  use  :Ln  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
horticulture  next  fall.  Michigan  has  banned 
it.  Arizona  has  done  the  same  for  two  years. 
The  New  York  City  Park  Department  has 
banned  It  permanently.  California  is  banning 
it  from  homes,  gardens  and  in  dust  form  on 
farms.. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  considering  ils  discontinuation.  The  case 
of  the  Coho  salmcn  and  Lake  Michigan  water- 
shed DDT  levels  is  already  well  known.  Our 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  banned  DDT 
use  on  lettuce  and  cabbage,  once  the  heads 
of  vegetable  forms. 

Other  short-life  pesticide  alternatives  are 
easily  and  cheaply  available.  A ban  on  DDT 
use  would  harm  no  one  and  aid  many.  Every 
conservation  group  in  the  land,  those  lonely 
courageous  voices  in  our  modern  wilder- 
ness, has  been  calling  for  such  action  for 
months  now.  Will  it  take  a major  disaster 
to  make  us  move? 

Several  measures  have  been  introduced 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  which  would  end 
DDT’s  use.  Banning  its  Interstate  shipment 
would  be  an  excellent  start.  I have  already 
introduced  a measure  to  this  effect. 

It  is  so  terribly  sad  to  see  a society  which 
can  act  so  swiftly  on  behalf  of  destructive 
goals  acting  in  so  dilatory  a manner  on  a 
threat  which  rmnaces  Its  entire  structure. 
When  wildlife  Is  destroyed  and  ecosystems 
unbalanced,  can  permanent  and  far-reach- 


ing harm  to  man  be  far  behind?  Are  we  blind 
to  the  threat?  Do  we  not  realize  that  what 
kills  animal  and  birdlife  as  well  as  vegeta- 
tion, can  and  will  also  eventually  kill  people? 
Do  we  not  stir  uneasily  at  the  thought  of 
pesticide  residues  building  up  to  such  levels 
that  everyone  on  all  sides  of  us  bans  or  acts 
against  it?  Still,  we  wait. 

Man  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  he 
denudes  his  earth  of  everything  in  the  way 
of  wildlife  except  parasites  who  prey  upon 
him  alone.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  until  his 
every  stream  is  polluted  and  all  his  air  is 
befouled.  Until  junk,  garbage  and  solid 
wastes  tower  in  mountainous  heaps  on 
every  side.  Until  he  has  to  stand  with  his 
back  to  the  wall  and  struggle  for  existence 
with  forces  he  has  himself  unthinkingly 
unleashed. 

Here  is  our  own  land  we  have  despoiled  so 
much  . . . ruined  so  much  . . , killed  off 
so  much.  The  buffalo  and  passenger  pigeon 
are  gone.  Our  virgin  forests  are  gone.  Clean 
water  and  fresh  air  shrink  daily.  We  desper- 
ately strive  to  save  a wild  river  here  ...  a 
few  redwoods  there.  Our  inheritance  shrinks 
daily.  This  good  and  fair  land  bleeds  from 
thousands  of  man -inflicted  wounds.  Then  we 
salt  them  with  pesticides  in  the  name  of 
progress.  It  is  time  that  the  word  progress 
was  used  with  a little  more  care.  Once  it  was 
used  to  advance  man.  Today  it  has  degen- 
erated to  the  level  of  a camouflage  term  for 
new  despoliation  or  exploitation. 

Such  evidence  is  incontrovertible.  It  is  time 
the  Federal  government  followed  these  leads. 
Therefore,  I hope  you  will  seriously  con- 
sider a temporary  national  ban  on  further 
production,  shipment,  and  use  of  this  pesti- 
cide, until  the  inevitable  conclusive  evi- 
dence Is  in.  In  the  interests  of  public  health 
and  national  safety,  I would  hope  you  would 
consider  such  action. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Bertram  L.  Podell, 
Member  of  Congress. 


MISTREATMENT  BY  OVERSEAS 
NATIONAL  AIRWAYS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a few  days 
ago  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  strongly 
indicated  his  outrage  at  the  treatment 
one  of  his  constituents  received  at  the 
hands  of  Overseas  National  Airways,  a 
supplemental  air  carrier — perhaps  bet- 
ter known  as  a nonsked. 

On  the  chance  that  you  missed  the 
gentleman’s  words,  let  me  repeat  them 
for  you: 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
it  takes  a will  of  iron  and  the  stamina  of  a 
fullback  to  travel  these  days  on  some  air 
carriers. 

This  morning  I received  a telephone  call 
from  a constituent,  who  reported  she  had 
been  waiting  all  night  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  with  250  other  passengers,  to 
depart  on  a vacation  trip  to  Europe. 

She  was  highly  upset,  not  so  much  by  the 
delay  as  the  fact  that  the  carrier.  Overseas 
National  Airways,  had  not  bothered  to  tell 
the  passengers  what  was  wrong  or  to  make 
any  effort  to  ease  their  discomfort. 

I checked  with  the  airport  manager,  and 
was  told  that  for  about  3y2  hours,  between 
2;  30  and  6-a.ra.,  some  450  passengers  from  at 
least  two  Overseas  National  flights  were  mill- 
ing around  Dulles.  At  that  time  of  night,  the 
airport  snack  bar  is  manned  by  a single 
employee.  All  other  eating  facilities  are 
closed,  and  I understand  that  frustrated 
passengers  were  on  the  verge  of  rioting. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  let  the  Senate  ex- 
amine these  basic  questions.  We  can 
argue  all  day  and  all  week  about  the 
technicalities,  about  the  computers, 
about  the  programing  of  computers, 
about  the  geometry  of  the  weapons,  the 
yield  of  weapons,  projectile  timing,  and 
so  forth.  These  things  will  have  a bear- 
ing upon  the  issue.  But  the  essential 
facts  are  already  available,  not  only  to 
the  Senate,  but,  fortunately,  to  the 
American  people,  to  reach  a decision  on 
the  basic  question. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I merely  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  opening  the  debate  in  the 
fashion  he  has — effective,  restrained, 
thoughtful,  and,  I think,  magnificent.  I 
wish  all  Senators  could  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I wish  to  add  my  own  word 
of  accord  and  to  add  that  I wish  all  Sen- 
ators could  read  the  thrust  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
which,  I think,  is  well  digested  from 
many  hours  of  testimony. 

Mr.  GORE.  I thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  secret  hearing  with  Secre- 
tary Laird  on  the  question  of  intelligence 
estimates,  after  the  making  of  certain 
deletions,  is  going  to  the  printer  tonight. 

It  will  be  available  to  the  public  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  and  then  the 
Senate  and,  fortunately,  the  American 
people  can  determine  for  themselves 
whether  the  Secretary  now  maintains 
that  the  “Soviets  are  going  for  a first- 
strike  capability/’ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I wish 
to  join  with  Senators  in  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  his  most  eloquent  and  well -reasoned 
presentation  this  evening.  I think  this 
Senator  not  only  this  evening  but  also 
during  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  he 
held,  with  the  quality  of  the  witnesses 
and  the  thrust  of  his  questions,  per- 
formed an  extremely  important  service 
to  this  body  and  to  the  people. 

I wish  to  join  him  and  commend  him 
this  evening.  I wish  to  say  that  I am 
certainly  hopeful  that  his  voice  will  be 
heard  often  during  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate  because  there  are  few 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  his 
understanding,  background,  and  experi- 
ence in  this  subject. 

I thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments 
and  my  only  regret  is  that  more  Sena- 
tors did  not  hear  him. 



' GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  have  written 
three  excellent  columns  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  the  present 
situation  in  Greece.  The  first  of  these 
articles,  entitled  “Greece  Facing  Grim 
Alternatives:  Salazar-Type  Rule  or 
Bloody  Revolt/’  appeared  in  the  Post  on 
June  19.  The  second,  entitled  “U.S.  Ac- 


tion Against  Greek  Junta  Is  Prevented 
by  Military  Needs,”  appeared  on  June  23. 
The  third,  entitled  “Nature  of  Greek 
Junta  Underscored  by  Arrest  of  Distin- 
guished General,”  appeared  on  June  26. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Evans 
and  Mr.  Novak  make  statements  that 
deserve  close  attention.  They  note  that 
if  the  colonels  who  seized  power  in  1967 
ever  intended  any  partial  return  to  rep- 
resentative government,  that  intention 
is  dead.  They  quote  the  Deputy  Premier 
as  saying,  when  asked  about  popular 
elections,  “Nobody  wants  elections”  and 
theorize  that  this  attitude  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  military  regime’s 
popular  base  is  so  low  that  calling  elec- 
tions “would  be  equivalent  to  surrender- 
ing power.”  They  characterize  Greece  as 
a “huge  political  pressure  cooker”  which 
they  say  may  explode  into  insurrection 
with  Communists  in  leading  roles. 
Messrs,  Evans  and  Novak  argue  that  the 
need  for  a tough  U.S.  stand  against  the 
military  dictatorship  “is  being  under- 
mined by  the  Pentagon’s  military  re- 
quirements in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean.” They  report  that  the  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group  and 
his  subordinate  officers  “have  exercised 
little  discretion  in  telling  their  Greek 
counterparts  how  they  oppose  the  Em- 
bassy’s fastidiousness  about  democracy.” 
In'  their  last  column,  they  point  to  the 
case  of  the  imprisoned  General  Kou- 
manakos  against  whom  no  formal  charge 
is  pending,  no  trial  is  scheduled,  and  no 
limit  of  imprisonment  has  been  placed. 
The  implications  of  the  sentiments 
aroused  by  the  Koumanakos  case,  ac- 
cording to  Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak,  in- 
clude the  possibility  that  many  Greeks 
who  have  viewed  Communists  as  their 
blood  enemies  now  see  the  colonels  rul- 
ing Greece  as  their  real  foes. 

The  three  columns  by  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Novak  do  not  paint  a pretty  picture 
but  they  do  portray  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Greece  today  with  its  very  real 
dangers  for  Greece  tomorrow. 

This  also  brings  to  our  minds  the  need 
that  there  be  appointed  to  Athens  a 
tough-minded,  strong-willed,  civilian- 
oriented  ambassador  who  will  express 
the  wishes  of  the  United  States  the  best 
he  can  and  will  nudge  Greece  a little 
further  along  toward  democracy. 

Exhibit  1 

Greece  Facing  Grim  Alternatives  : Salazar- 
Type  Rule  or  Bloody  Revolt 

Athens. — The  Greek  military  dictatorship, 
after  two  years  of  bland  assurances  to  Wash- 
ington about  restoring  democracy,  intends 
to  retain  power  indefinitely  without  free 
elections — posing  Immense  danger  to  long- 
range  stability  in  the  strategic  eastern  Med- 
iterranean. 

If  the  colonels  who  seized  power  April  21, 
1967,  on  the  pretext  of  preventing  com- 
munism here  ever  intended  any  partial  re- 
turn to  representative  government,  that  in- 
tention is  dead.  Even  the  few  politicians  who 
have  tried  to  cooperate  with  the  colonels 
now  concede  that  Col.  George  Pappadopou- 
los,  the  Premier,  envisions  an  institutional- 
ized tyranny  modeled  after  Salazar’s  37-year 
dictatorship  In  Portugal. 


Unlike  our  last  visit  there  two  years  ago 
when  the  freshly  installed  junta  pledged  an 
early  return  to  constitutional  forms,  the  re- 
gime now  regards  itself  as  permanent.  Brig. 
Gen.  Stylianos  Pattakos,  Deputy  Premier  and 
the  junta’s  No.  2 man,  bristled  when  we 
asked  about  popular  elections.  “That  is  an 
internal  matter  that  you  cannot  inquire 
about,”  he  said.  “Go  ask  the  people  on  the 
street.  Nobody  wants  elections.” 

Indeed,  all  objective  sources  here  agree 
that  the  military  regime  would  lose  badly  in 
free  elections.  The  colonels’  “revolution,”  at- 
tempting by  edict  to  transform  the  Greeks 
into  work-oriented  puritans,  has  depleted 
what  popularity  the  regime  enjoyed  in  1967. 
Although  past  Greek  governments  have  had 
excellent  success  in  rigging  elections,  the 
military  regime’s  popular  base  is  so  low — 
perhaps  10  per  cent— that  calling  elections 
would  be  equivalent  to  surrendering  power. 

Unwilling  to  surrender  power,  the  colonels 
have  turned  Greece  into  a huge  political 
pressure-cooker  with  the  true  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  suppressed  by  the  local  gendarmerie’s 
watchful  eye.  An  election  today  probably 
would  show  a sharp  leftward  swing.  More 
ominously,  after  two  or  three  additional 
years,  the  pressure-cooker  ‘ may  explode  into 
insurrection  with  Communists  in  leading 
roles. 

These  ominous  prospects  have  their  source 
in  perhaps  the  tightest  police  state  this  side 
of  Moscow.  Violating  the  colonels’  own  new 
constitution,  non- Communist  potential  foes 
of  the  regime — mainly  army  officers  and  in- 
tellectuals— are  imprisoned  without  indict- 
ment or  trials.  Reports  of  torture  are  im- 
possible to  verify  in  detail,  but  maltreatment 
and  brutalization  of  law-level  political 
prisoners  continue. 

Former  political  leaders  are  watched  con- 
stantly. They  cannot  speak  their  view,  are 
denied  passports  to  travel  abroad,  and  have 
their  mail  and  telephone  calls  monitored. 
One  former  Premier  cannot  move  without  a 
oar  full  of  police  agents  following  him.  All 
former  cabinet  members  are  tailed  when  they 
visit  their  old  constituencies. 

The  regime’s  iron  vise  is  even  tighter  on 
the  academic  world.  So  many  teachers  have 
been  purged  that  the  educational  system  is 
crippled.  Distinguished  professors  are  sub- 
ject to  humiliating  interrogation  by  Col.  John 
Ladas,  hard-line  secretary  general  of  the  In- 
terior Ministry.  University  students,  solidly 
against  the  regime,  are  intimidated  by  police 
agents  attending  their  very  classes.  A further 
deterrent  is  formed  by  severe  prison  sentences 
given  six  young  teaching  assistants  (two  of 
whom  later  were  tortured)  for  distributing 
anti- junta  propaganda. 

The  first  armed  resistance  against  this 
• tyranny  has  come  from  the  right:  clandes- 
tine supporters  of  exiled  King  Constantine. 
Infrequently  reported  in  the  controlled  Greek 
press  are  daily  bombing  incidents  in  the 
heart  of  Athens  (forcing  the  government 
court  martial  to  change  buildings)  : There 
have  been  unconfirmed  reports  that  the  roy- 
alist resistance  was  responsible  for  the  recent 
deaths  of  three  pro-junta  officers. 

Thus,  16  -retired  officers  arrested  recently 
are  all  royalists  with  anti -Communist  rec- 
ords (two  of  them  with  service  in  the  Kor- 
ean war) . The  regime’s  contention  that  the 
arrested  officers  participated  in  a left-wing 
army  plot  is  only  a propaganda  smokescreen. 

Harassing  though  it  may  be,  however,  the 
royalist  resistance  is  incapable  of  overthrow- 
ing a regime  so  vigilant  against  potential 
opposition.  Remembering  the  existence  of 
the  anti-Nazi  resistance  in  World  War  II, 
Greeks  fear  that  the  Communists — better 
organized  than  ever — will  dominate  if  and 
when  the  resistance  assumes  major  propor- 
tions. 

That  day  remains  relatively  distant,  Greek 
Communists,  badly  fragmented  into  rival 
segments,  are  passive.  The  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor here  is  circumspect,  declining  to  discuss 
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oppose  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  weap- 
on system. 

When  the  question  was  before  Con- 
gress heretofore,  my  subcommittee  held 
extensive  secret  hearings.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  secrets  were  withheld  from  the 
committee.  But  much  information  essen- 
tial for  a public  judgment  upon  the  issu(e: 
was  withheld  from  the  public  and  froiti 
the  Senate  generally,  except  that  any  ' 
Senator,  of  course,  could  go  to  the  com- 
mittee rooms  and  obtain  from  the  vaults 
the  secret  testimony  and  there  read  it. 

TT^is  year,  upon  my  recommendation, 
the  subcommittee  concluded  to  have  pub- 
lic hearings.  We  felt  that  it  W^s  essential 
to  involve  the  American  people  in  this 
very  import-ant,  very  basic  decision. 

Tpe  hearings,  as  Senators  inow,  have 
been  i extended.  Members  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  and  the  universities, 
scientists,  engineers,  and  authorities 
made  themselves  available  by  the  hun- 
dreds to  testify. 

It  has  been,  I believe,  truly  an  educa- 
tional experience.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  | hearing  the  opposition  to  the  de- 
ployment of  ABM  was  very  much  in  the 
minority.  As  information  accumulated, 
so  diia  opposition. 

So  far  as  I know,  no  secret  informa- 
tion has  now  been  withheld  from  my 
committee.  Therefore,  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  debate  it  in  secret  session.  I 
shallj  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
numerous  secret  documents,  including 
the  testimony  of  the  CIA.  Nothing  will 
be  withheld  from  the  Chamber.  The  more 
Senators  know  about  the  ABM,  the  more 
Senajtors  will  be  opposed  to  It-  I intend 
to  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  know 
the  fpll  story. 

I know  what  the  secrets  are.  What  are 
they?  They  involve  intelligence,  intelli- 
gence estimates,  sources  of  intelligence. 
They  involve  the  yield  of  weapons,  the 
geometry  of  weapons,  trajectory,  time 
elements,  details  of  computers,  radar, 
and  ^o  forth. 

The  secret  information  is  largely  tech- 
nical 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  infor- 
mation available  not  only  to  the  Senate 
but  Olso  to  the  American  people  with 
which  to  reach  a decision  upon  the  cert- 
tral  issue  involved. 

What  is  the  central  issue?  It  is  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  necessary  to  deploy  ah 
antiballistic  defensive  weapon  system,  the 
ABM,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  tlje  U.S.  deterrence  against  a nuclear 
war.  j 4* 

, Tpis  is  the  principal  basis  upon  which 
this  J deployment  is  advanced.  In  the 
worqs  of  both  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  ABM  deployment  Is 
necessary,  ‘To  preserve  the  integrity  ctf 
our  deterrence.” 

Is  jit?  Is  it?  That  is  the  central  issue, 
and  Ion  that  we  have  joined  issue.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  advisable. 

Why  is  it  not  necessary?  It  is  ndt 
necessary  because  our  country  has  mas- 
sive [power  of  retaliation  in  a variety  6f 
categories — Minutemen,  the  ICBM’s  in 
our  [Minute  silos,  intercontinental  air- 
plane bombers,  our  nuclear  submarine 
fleet!  missiles  on  foreign  bases,  planes 
on  foreign  bases,  tactical  weapons  under 
our  command  in  the  NATO  forces,  nu- 
clear missile  launches  aboard  surface 
vessels. 


There  are  so  many  and  so  much  that 
our  country  has  the  power  to  lay  48 
weapons — each  one  50  times  as  power- 
ful as  the  one  tha;  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima— on  each  of  Russia's  50  largest 
cities.  But  Mr.  Laird  in  public  testi- 
mony on  television  before  the  American 
people,  with  millions  of  people  listening 
and  watching,  said  the  Soviets  are  go- 
ing for  a first  strike  capability.  Then  he 
added,  “There  is  no  question  about  that.” 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  in- 
telligence estimate  of  the  National  Board 
of  Intelligence  to  support  that  conclu- 
sion. And  that  information  will  be 
brought  here  in  detail  before  the  Senate. 

Throughout  this  fight,  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  spread  an  aura  around 
the  ABM,  an  aura  of  secrecy  and  thus 
win  by  secrecy  whaii  cannot  be  won 
in  public  debate  in  the  light  for  all  to 
see. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  Pentagon  proj- 
ects thrive  on  secrecy.  But  Senators  shall 
know. 

I say  the  essential  facts  necessary  to 
reach  a judgment  upon  the  central  issue 
are  publicly  known,  and  I am  proud  to 
have  had  a part  in  making  them  publicly 
known. 

Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Laird  says  that  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  deterrence;  therefore,  he 
says,  we  must  deploy  ABM. 

Is  it  necessary?  The  answer  is  “No,”  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  this  country’s 
retaliatory  capacity.  Deterrence  has  two 
parts:  First,  the  power  to  retaliate  with 
devastation  upon  an  enemy  who  should 
attack  the  United  Spates;  second,  the 
will  to  use  that  power  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  the 
power;  and  if  this  country  should  be 
attacked  with  nuclear  weapons,  I have 
no  doubt  that  it  has  the  will  to  use  that 
power.  The  important  question  is.  What 
is  the  estimate  of  the  Soviets  of  these  two 
elements?  What  is  their  estimate  of  our 
power  to  retaliate  if  they  should  launch 
a nuclear  war  against  us?  I think  they 
know  what  our  power  is. 

What  is  their  estimate  of  our  will? 
This  I do  not  know.  Etut  I surely  do  not 
wish  to  plant  any  questions  in  their 
mind.  They  are  not  frightened  with 
ABM’s.  ABM's  are  not  a deterrent. 

Right  in  the  beginning  of  this  debate, 
let  it  be  known  that  uhe  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  believes  that  we  peed  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  our  deterrents. 
There  will  be  no  victory  in  a nuclear  war. 
We  would  lose;  they  would  lose;  civili- 
zation would  lose;  everything  would  be 
lost  in  a nuclear  exchange  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States. 

The  way  to  win  this  battle  is  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  war;  and  to  prevent  it  we 
need  to  have  a deterrent — an  unques- 
tioned deterrent — not  only  the  power  to 
retaliate,  but  the  will  to  retaliate.  The 
important  place  for  that  to  be  rested  is 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  thinking  to  at- 
tack the  United  States  with  nuclear 
weapons.  This  is  the  central  question. 

Secretary  Laird,  in  more  recent  testi- 
mony, has  not  again  repeated  his  view 
that  the  Soviets  were  going  for  a first- 
strike  capability.  A first-strike  capability, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
knows,  is  a word  or  term  of  art  to  the 
military.  I placed  in  the  Record  an  offi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  term.  It  means, 


in  laymen's  language,  the  capability  of 
striking  a country  a first  blow  with  such 
devastation  that  that  country  will  not 
have  the  power  to  retaliate  with  unac- 
ceptable risk. 

I ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  that 
is  a correct  statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I would  say  that  it 
is  a correct  interpretation. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
yield  to  me  for  a brief  remark,  I would 
hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  realize  that  for  many  years  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  been  a member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  GORE.  I thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  I was  a member  of  a small  sub- 
committee that  handled  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Manhattan  District  when 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  was  still  a wilderness. 
I have  been  involved  In  nuclear  energy 
since  its  very  beginning.  So  far  as  I know, 
no  secrets  have  ever  been  withheld  from 
me.  No  secrets  will  be  withheld  from  the 
Senate  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I am  glad  that  the 
able  Senator  brought  up  that  fact,  be- 
cause he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
atomic  picture  when  he  was  a Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  coming  to  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  I say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  his  position  in  this 
matter  is  at  least  as  experienced  as  that 
of  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  I thank  the  Senator. 

I wanted  to  say  at  this  time,  right  in 
the  very  beginning,  that  we  need  to  keep 
our  minds  on  the  central  question:  Is  the 
deployment  of  ABM  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  deterrence?  I 
think  the  answer,  unquestionably,  is  No. 
Then  the  question  is.  If  unnecessary,  or 
though  unnecessary,  is  it  advisable?  This 
leads  to  the  involvement  of  our  will  and 
the  estimate  of  our  will.  But  more  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  it  leads  to  the  third  point, 
which  is  that  our  deployment  of  ABM 
will  stimulate  and  accelerate  another 
round  in  the  nuclear  armaments  race, 
out  of  which  will  come  not  more  but  less 
security  for  our  country;  less  opportu- 
nity, not  more,  to  avoid  a nuclear  war.  So 
let  us  start  the  debate  on  this  level. 

I know  there  are  ^ questions  as  to 
whether  it  will  work;  questions  about  the 
computers;  questions  jjabout  the  radar; 
questions  about  accidental  detonations; 
many  questions  and  doubts.  These  are 
mostly  tangential  and  secondary  issues. 

The  fundamental  issue,  let  me  repeat, 
is  this:  Is  the  deployment  of  ABM  neces- 
sary for  the  Soviets  to  know  that  we  have 
the  power  to  retaliate  With  devastation  if 
they  should  level  an  atomic  attack 
against  us?  And  is  it  necessary  or  advisa- 
ble to  deploy  ABM  to  convince  them  of 
our  will  to  do  so  if  they  start  a war?  Or 
would  ABM  deployment  affect  their  esti- 
mate of  our  will  to  retaliate? 

We  have  no  intention  of  starting  nu- 
clear war.  Our  strategy  has  been  postu- 
lated on  the  thesis  that  the  way  to  pre- 
vent a nuclear  war  is  to  have  the  power 
to  retaliate.  This  is  the  deterrence.  This 
is  what  Winston  Churchill  called  the 
balance  of  terror. 
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Greek  Internal  affairs  during  a recent  two- 
hour  luncheon  with  an  anti-junta  politician. 
The  Communists  know  the  time  Is  not  ripe 

^Butfheavy  government  borrowing  and  stag- 
nant lnveJtoent  here  the  last  two  years  are 
storm  signals  for  the  modest  prosperity  now 
enjoyed  by  Greece.  If  an  economic  recession 
and  rising  discontent  with  dictatorship  1 
tersect  some  years  from  now.  the  dismal  al- 
ternatives may  be  these:  an  InstitutlonaUzed 
police  state  along  Salazar  lines  or a -Woody 

insurrection  with  Red  overtones^Before  that 

happens,  however,  the  colonels  might  yet  be 
turned  out  by  a strong  stand  against  them 
from6  Washington — a prospect,  even  though 
unlikely,  worthy  of  discussion  in  a later 
column. 


TJ  S Action  Against  Greek  Junta  Is 
Prevented  by  Military  Needs 
Athens.— The  growing  need  by  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  for  a tough  stand  against  the 
Greek  military  dictatorship  to  avert  ultimate 
political  tragedy  here  is  being  undermined 
by  the  Pentagon’s  military  requirements  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  ri,lpmma 

Indeed,  Greece  poses  a critical  <^mma 
in  American  foreign  policy.  A return  to 
Greek  democracy  may  well  depend  upon 
U S.  repudiation  of  the  colonels  and  haltjug 
all  military  aid.  But  such  action  conceivably 
could  deprive  the  U.S.,  in  the  short  run  at 
least,  of  naval  bases  and  communications 
guidance  for  the  6th  Fleet  and  Polaris  sub- 
marines vital  to  the  nuclear  deterrent. 

Those  military  considerations  prevent 
sharp  U.S.  action  against  the  Junta.  But  the 
long-run  cost  could  he  immense.  At  worst 
perpetuated  dictatorship  here  could  trigger 
a popular  insurrection  led  by  the  Commu- 
nists. At  best,  U.S.  permissiveness  toward 
the  military  regime  already  ls  building  In- 
tense anti-American  sentiment  which  will 
surface  in  any  regime  that  replaces  the  c - 
onels  without  Washington’s  help.  Thus,  the 
long-range  U.S.  military  position  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  is  becoming  depend- 
ent on  permanent  tyranny  in 

Even  though  military  needs  inhibit  Amer- 
ican diplomats,  relations  between  the  Greek 
government  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  here-so 
intimate  for  20  years— are  icy.  The  junta 
deeply  resents  the  absence  of  an  American 
ambassador  since  January.  US  diplomatsdo 
not  hide  their  displeasure  with  the  colonels 
aim  of  institutionalized  dictatorship. 

But  whatever  impact  this  official  American 
frigidity  might  have  is  counteracted  by  the 
rr  s Military  Advisory  Group  here  whose 

commander,  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  Eaton  and  his 
subordinate  officers  have  exercised  little  dis- 
cretlon  In  telling  their  Greek , counterparts 
how  they  oppose  the  Embassy  s fastidious- 
ness about  democracy.  mna  . 

Anv  psychological  influence  of  the  vacant 
Ambassador’s  chair  is  obliterated  by  con- 
stant shuttling  in  and  out  of  Athens  by 
TJ  S officers  assigned  to  NATO.  Their  photo- 
graphs in  friendly  poses  with  Col.  George 
Papadopoulos,  the  Prime  Minister,  almost 
daily  adorn  the  controlled  Greek  newspapers. 
Most  notorious  was  the  reply  to  a Papa- 
dopoulos toast  by  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  re- 
tiring NATO  commander,  in  which  Lemnit- 
zer conveniently  omitted  phrases  about 
democracy  and  the  rule  of  law  while  quoting 
from  the  NATO  Treaty's  preamble. 

The  same  impression  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon’s  shabby  treatment  of  King  Con- 
stantine, self-exiled  in  Rome  since  his 
bungled  counter-coup  in  December,  1967.  a 
tentative  visit  with  the  King  during  Mr. 
Nixon’s  visit  to  Rome  early  this  year  was 
cancelled  after  pressure  from  the  junta.  Con- 


stantine was  denied  a meeting  with  the 
President  while  in  Washington  for  the  Eisen- 
hower funeral  (although  Brig.  Gen.  Sty  llanos 
Fattakos,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  had  a 
few  minutes  with  Mr.  Nixon) . 

Moreover,  the  Greek  colonels  are  expert  at 
disregarding  signs  of  displeasure  from  Wash- 
ington In  an  interview,  Gen.  Pattakos  told 
us  that  the  portion  of  military  aid  which 
has  remained  suspended  since  the  coup  of 
April  21  will  be  resumed  soon.  When  we 
asked  the  basis  for  this  forecast,  Pattakos 
replied  with  a statement  that  simply  Is  un- 
true: “President  Nixon  has  promised  it” 

In  fact,  Pattakos’s  triumphant  account  of 
his  Washington  visit  was  so  removed,  from 
reality  that  the  State  Department  on  April 
24  Issued  a sharp  statement  indicating  Patta- 
kos had  been  urged  to  restore  representa- 
tive government  and  civil  liberties.  When  we 
asked  about  that  statement,  Pattakos  told 
us  it  did  not  represent  the  U.S.  Government  s 
position.  Then  who  wrote  it?  “Some  Com- 
munists,” he  snapped. 

Summoning  up,  a conservative  Greek  poli- 
tician says:  “Everybody  I know  thinks  the 
American  Government  participated  in  the 
coup.”  Old-line  politicians  such  as  former 
Prime  Minister  Panagiotis  Canellopoulos 
argue  with  friends  that  Washington  can- 
not be  blamed.  But  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration and  _particularly  students,  anti- 
American  feeling  is  rising  steadily  in  a land 
where  once  it  was  almost  unknown.  .■ 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  might  yet 
put  itself  on  the  side  of  democracy.  The 
three  elements  whose  maneuvering  degraded 
Greek  political  life  before  the  coup— the 
King  and  the  two  major  political  parties — 
are  belatedly  cooperating  and  ready  to  form 
an  interim  unity  government. 

Tentatively,  King  Constantine  would  re- 
turn as  rallying  point  for  all  Greeks  with  the 
government  headed  by  conservative  Con- 
stantine Karamanlis,  who  provided  stabil- 
ity during  eight  years  as  Prime  Minister  and 
is  now  exiled  in  Paris.  But  neither  the  King, 
nor  more  important,  Karamanlis  will  return 
to  Athens  wtihout  Washington’s  repudiation 
of  the  junta. 

Few  realistic  Greeks,  however,  believe  the 
Nixon  Administration  will  move  decisively 
against  the  colonels.  That  accounts  for  skep- 
ticism among  gloomy  Greek  democrats  that 
the  dictatorship  can  be  terminated  peace- 
fully Worse  yet,  they  feel  preoccupation 
with’  naval  bases  is  wedding  the  United 
States  to  the  fate  of  the  colonels,  be  it  a 
generation  of  tyranny  or  their  violent  over- 
throw and  the  dangerous  days  that  would 
lie  beyond. 


Nature  of  Greek  Junta  Underscored  by 
Arrest  of  Distinguished  General 
Athens.— The  true  nature  of  tlje  Greek 
military  dictatorship  is  revealed  in  the  fate 
of  Maj.  Gen.  George  E.  Koumanakos,  who 
gained  international  renown  fighting  Com- 
munists on  the  field  of  battle  and  is  now 
completing  his  I7th  month  of  imprisonment 
by  the  colonels  who  claim  they  have  saved 
Greece  from  communism. 

The  Koumanakos  case  is  another  example, 
dismally  frequent  in  this  generation,  of 
Kafka  come  to  life.  No  formal  charge  is  pend- 
ing no  trial  is  scheduled,  no  fixed  limit  has 
been  put  on  his  captivity.  Underlining  the 
Kafkaesque  touch,  Koumanakos  had  kept 
scrupulously  free  of  political  connections 
unlike  many  fellow  Greek  officers. 

Why  then  ls  he  imprisoned?  For  precau- 
tionary reasons,  Koumanakos,  a living  legend 
in  the  Korean  War  as  the  fearless  com- 
mander of  the  Hellenic  Expeditionary  Forces, 
is  a patriot  who  some  day  conceivably  might 


oppose  the  present  tyrants.  Thus,  the  junta 
took  no  chances  with  a potential  rebel. 

Koumanakos  is  one  of  many.  The  disting- 
uished Adm.  Athanasios  Spanides,  66,  is  be- 
ginning his  14th  consecutive  month  of  de- 
tention in  a Greek  village.  A brigadier,  one  of 
the  army’s  most  daring  officers,  is  in  poor 
health  after  suffering  head  injuries  (sup- 
posedly in  a diving  accident)  while  in  cap- 
tivity. A highly  respected  retired  major  gen- 
eral who  responded  to  his  recent  early  morn- 
ing arrest  by  slapping  the  face  of  the  arrest- 
ing officer  was  beaten  bloody  by  security 
troops. 

But  the  case  of  Koumanakos  is  perhaps 
closest  to  Kafka  because  of  his  valorous  and 
wholly  nonpolitical  career.  As  a youth  in 
World  War  II,  Koumanakos  won  a battlefield 
commission  and  later  escaped  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation to  join  Free  Greek  bombing  squad- 
rons. He  was  in  combat  against  the  Com- 
munists throughout  the  bloody  Greek  Civil 
War  of  1947-49,  winning  special  commenda- 
tion from  Lt.  Gen.  James  Van  Fleet  as  the 
conqueror  of  Mount  Cleftis. 

But  Koumanakos’s  greatest  fame  as  a sol- 
dier came  in  the  mountains  of  Korea  in  ex- 
ploits that  inspired  his  U.S,  comrades  in  an 
official  report  of  March  25,  1953.  Koumana- 
kos’s American  superior  officer,  Col.  R.  E. 
Akers,  Jr.,  said: 

“The  Greeks  are  truly  fierce  soldiers  . . . 
Yet  all  their  individual  courage  and  resolu- 
tion is  best  symbolized  in  their  commander, 
Lt.  Col.  Koumanakos.  He  has  constructed  for 
himself  an  outlook  . . . which  is  higher  and 
nearer  the  enemy  than  any  other  post  of  a 
senior  commander  in  Korea.  Col.  Koumana- 
kos Is  my  eagle.  He  goes  to  his  battle  position 
high  above  his  soldiers  each  evening  . . . 
Col.  Koumanakos  would  welcome  a Commu- 
nist attack.” 

After  winning  the  U.S.  Silver  Star  and  Le- 
gion of  Merit,  Koumanakos  commanded  the 
Greek  military  detachment  on  Cyprus  in  the 
1960  crisis,  headed  general  staff  operations  in 
1964-65,  and  then  retired.  So  circumspect  was 
he  about  keeping  out  of  politics  that  he  pur- 
posely went  abroad  in  the  spring  of  1967  to 
avoid  the  national  election  campaign  that 
was  canceled  by  the  colonels’  coup  of  April  27, 
1967. 

Assuming  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  anti- Communist  fellow  officers,  Kou- 
manakos returned  to  Greece  May  17.  Seven 
days  later  he  was  arrested  at  his  home  with- 
out charge.  The  General  was  held  for  five 
months  at  the  police  station,  then  trans- 
ferred to  a small,  damp  prison  cell  for  com- 
mon criminals  where  he  suffered  a heart  at- 
tack three  days  later.  After  a week  in  the 
prison  hospital,  Koumanakos  was  released  in 
a Christmas  amnesty,  The  charge,  made  five 
months  after  his  arrest  and  never  substan- 
tiated, was  a misdemeanor:  “calumniating 
another  officer  in  1963.” 

Koumanakos  lived  quietly  after  his  release, 
still  refraining  from  politics.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  pulled  from  his  bed  last  Aug.  13  and 
rearrested  following  the  assassination  at- 
tempt against  Col.  George  Papadopoulos,  the 
Prime  Minister.  Charged  only  with  being 
“dangerous  for  the  country's  security,”  Kou- 
manakos has  spent  nine  months  in  closely- 
guarded  exile  in  three  villages. 

He  is  now  at  Deskati  in  northern  Thessaly, 
sometimes  confined  for  days  to  his  room  in.  a 
peasant  house.  He  is  forbidden  to  talk  to  offi- 
cers or  foreigners  and  the  local  gendarmerie 
warns  the  villagers  not  to  talk  to  the  General. 
He  is  given  a private  soldier’s  pay  of  17 
drachmae  (about  60  cents)  a day  for  food 
and  shelter. 

Ool.  Nicholas  Makarezos,  a key  member  of 
the  junta  who  served  under  Koumanakos 
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Against  the  Communist  guerrillas,  has  pri- 
vately expressed  shook  at.  his  imprisonment 
but  has  done  nothing  about  it.  When  Kou- 
pnanakoste wife  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
she  was  formed  by  a high-ranking  diplo- 
mat that  this  was  not  an  American  concern. 
Koumanakos  has  refused  to  write  his-  old 
American  cx>mrades-in-anns  because  he  does 
hot  want  to  criticize  Greek  officers  to  for- 
eigners. t:- 
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Those  sentiments  reveal  an  officer  of  the 
old  school,  which  may  be  why  the  colonels 
have  imprisoned  him.  But  the  precautionary 
detention  is  producing  one  side  effect.  Gen. 
Koumanakos’s  friends  and  family  for  a gen- 
eration have  viewed  the  Communists  as  their 
blood  enemies,  but  now  see  their  real  foes 
as  the  colonels  reigning  in  Athens.  The  pro- 
found implications  of  that  change  in  outlook 
are  yet  to  be  felt. 


July  7,  1.969 


adjournment 

. ^r-  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order' 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday 
July  8,  1969,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 
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participation  in  the  political  life  of  South 
Vietnam  for  all  political  elements  that  are 
prepared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of  force 
or  intimidation.” 

Religious  and  political  suppression  is  wide- 
spread. Speaking  for  peace  or  in  any  other 
way  opposing  the  Government  easily  brings 
the  charge  of  communist  sympathy  and  sub- 
sequent arrest.  Long  detention  without  trial 
is  frequently  the  result. 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  contin- 
ues to  increase.  . 

There  must  be  no  illusion  that  this  climate 
of  political  and  religious  suppression  is  com- 
patible with  either  a representative  or  stable 
government. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  consider 
this  in  weighing  any  commitments  to  the 
Thieu  Government.  - ^ „ . 

On  behalf  of  the  Study  Team  on  Religious 
and  Political  Freedom  in  Vietnam, 

John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 

Members  op  the  U.S.  Study  Team  on  Reli- 
gious AND  POLITICAL  FREEDOM  IN  VIETNAM* 

James  Armstrong,  Bishop,  United  Method- 
ist Church. 

Anne  M.  Bennett  (Mrs.  John  C.) 

Allen  Brick,  Director  of  National  Program, 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress. 

Robert  Drinan,  S.J.,  Dean,  Boston  College 
Law  School. 

Petef  W.  Jenkins,  Pastor,  Congregational 
Church,  Wimbledon,  England. 

John  de  J.  Pemberton,  Executive  Director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Seymour  Siegel,  Rabbi,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy, Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Arnold  E.  True,  Rear  Admiral,  U.S.N.  (Ret.) 


PROSPECTS  FOR  ATLANTIC  UNITY, 
MIDEAST  PEACE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I wish  to 
report  to  the  Senate  on  my  trip  to  Israel 
and  to  five  major  capitals  of  Europe  un- 
dertaken during  the  period  of  May  24 
to  June  9.  My  trip  had  dual,  and  inter- 
related, purposes.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Political  Committee  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly—the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians’ Assembly — it  was  my  duty  to 
chair  the  Political  Committee’s  spring 
meeting  at  NATO  headquarters  in  Brus- 
sels on  June  9.  Preceding  the  Political 
Committee  meeting,  I made  short  visits 
to  the  major  European  capitals,  as  is  my 
practice,  to  meet  with  government  lead- 
ers and  to  confer  with  our  own  American 
Ambassadors. 

Also,  I used  the  occasion  of  my  trip  to 
Europe  to  visit  Israel  for  several  days  en 
route.  In  Israel  I had  intensive  discus- 
sions with  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  his 
staff  and  with  Israel’s  Government  lead- 
ers dealing  with  the  hopes  for  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  which 
is  of  direct  concern  to  the  United  States 
and  to  NATO. 

I summarize  my  findings  herewith  and 
report  my  conclusions  and  offer  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  Europe,  I visited,  in  order,  Paris, 
Bonn,  Frankfurt,  Rome,  London,  and 
Brussels.  My  visit  to  Paris  immediately 
preceded  the  first  round  of  France’s  pres- 
idential election.  I met  with  a number  of 
highly  placed  private  persons  who  were 
able  to  acquaint  me  with  the  full  spec- 
trum of  French  opinion  with  regard  to 

* Organizational  associations  listed  for  pur- 
poses of  identification  only. 


the  significance  of  General  de  Gaulle  s 
departure  from  the  Presidency. 

In  addition  to  my  meeting  with  a num- 
ber of  distinguished  citizens  and  parlia- 
mentarians of  France,  I met  with  Am- 
bassador Shriver  and  his  senior  staff.  I 
also  had  a fine  discussion  with  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge—the  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  at  the  Paris  Vietnam 
negotiations — and  his  principal  aide. 

An  additional  major  reason  for  my  visit 
to  Paris  was  to  fulfill  a longstanding 
commitment  to  address  the  American 
Club  in  Paris.  My  speech,  entitled  “The 
Atlantic  Community:  Return  to  the 
Mainstream,”  was  prominently  reported 
in  the  European  press.  I shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  its  text  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. * 

From  Paris  I traveled  to  Bonn,  where 
I had  an  extensive  conversation  with 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic,  Dr. 
Kurt  Kiesinger.  I also  had  a most  in- 
teresting and  useful  luncheon  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  von  Hase  and  Mr.  Duck- 
witz,  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Ger- 
man Defense  and  Foreign  Ministries,  re- 
spectively. This  took  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  our  able  Charge  d’Affairs,  the 
honorable  Russell  Fessenden. 

The  following  day,  I chaired  a 3 -hour 
meeting  at  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Frank- 
furt concerning  the  work  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Development  Institute — 
EMDI.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
leading  German  bankers,  university  fig- 
ures, foundation  officials,  industrialists, 
and  airline  officials  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  EMDI.  EMDI  is  a 
project  which  began  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  1965,  when  I was 
Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

EMDI,  initially  known  as  “the  Greek- 
Turkish  project,”  was  inaugurated  at  the 
request  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Gov- 
ernments with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
economic  development  and  cooperation 
in  the  two  eastern  Mediterranean  mem- 
bers of  NATO.  This  project  has  now  been 
converted  into  an  institute  which  has  no 
formal  connection  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly.  I am  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a copy  of  the  latest  EMDI 
status  report  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  Rome,  I had  an  extrememly  useful 
meeting  with  Dr.  Guido  Carli,  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
covering  the  entire  range  of  issues  con- 
cerning international  monetary  prob- 
lems and  prospects  for  reform.  I also  met 
the  Vice  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  de  Martino, 
who  provided  me  with  a most  interesting 
assessment  of  Italian,  European,  and 
world  issue  as  seen  from  his  own  political 
perspective  as  a left  Socialist.  In  Rome  I 
also  had  helpful  briefings  and  conversa- 
tions with  key  members  of  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy staff,  and  with  informed  and  high- 
ly placed  private  citizens. 

In  London  I had  a wide  range  of  meet- 
ings and  discussions  with  senior  govern- 
ment and  opposition  leaders,  distin- 
guished private  citizens  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  and  his  senior  staff  . It 
was  my  privilege  to  call  upon  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  at  10  Downing 
Street  and  to  call  upon  Chancellor  of 


the  Exchequer  Roy  Jenkins  at  11  Down- 
ing Street.  The  leader  of  the  opposition,' 
the  Honorable  Edward  Heath,  was  out  of 
town,  but  I was  able  to  learn  the  thinking 
of  the  Conservative  Party  on  key  issues 
from  conservationists  with  the  chairman 
of  the  party,  Mr.  Anthony  Barber,  and 
other  senior  associates  of  Mr.  Heath. 

The  Political  Committee  meeting  in 
Brussels  was  attended  by  a distinguished 
group  of  parliamentarians  from  all  the 
NATO  countries  excepting  Greece — 
where  democratic  institutions  have  been 
overthrown  by  the  military  regime— and 
Italy— which  has  not  yet  reconstituted 
its  NATO  parliamentary  delegation  fol- 
lowing the  last  elections.  In  addition  to 
intensive  day  long  discussions  with  my 
parliamentary  colleagues  in  Brussels,  it 
was  also  my  privilege  to  have  a most 
interesting  meeting  with  the  Honorable 
Manlio  Brosio,  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  IN  EUROPE 

My  principal  findings  and  conclusions 
regarding  the  policy  situation  in  Europe 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  I found  widespread  alertness  to 
the  new  possibilities  for  European  unity 
resulting  from  the  change  of  leadership 
in  France.  Immediate  attention  is 
focused  specifically  on  the  issue  of  ex- 
panding the  European  Common  Market, 
or  EEC,  to  include  Britain  and  other  ap- 
plicants of  the  EFTA.  I consider  this  to 
be  free  Europe’s  No.  I priority  for  the 
near  term.  _ 

But,  while  there  is  a strong  general 
disposition  to  move  ahead,  both  with 
the  expansion  of  the  EEC  and  on  the 
longer  range  problem  of  European  polit- 
ical unification,  the  question  of  leader- 
ship for  these  moves  remains  to  be  de- 
cided. While  it  is  recognized  that  the 
United  States  has  an  important  role,  it 
is  recognized  also  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  that  the  United  States  cannot 
be  the  leader.  For  varying  reasons,  Ger- 
many, Britain,  Italy  and  France  all  feel 
momentarily  inhibited  from  playing  a 
. determined  leadership  role  in  the  revival 
of  the  historic  postwar  movement  toward 
European  unity.  I am  satisfied  that  with 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  EEC,  the  ob- 
jective of  present  decisionmaking  will 
have  been  realized  and  collective  leader- 
ship will  be  adequately  effective. 

The  priority  which  President  Nixon 
has  restored  to  Europe  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  his  emphasis  on  a meaningful 
allied  consultative  process,  his  Western 
European  trip  and  the  initiatives  he  pro- 
posed at  the  20th  anniversary  celebration 
of  NATO — all  have  struck  deeply  respon- 
sive cords  in  Europe  and  have  helped  re- 
verse the  erosion  of  confidence  and  es- 
teem for  U.S.  policy  notable  in  recent 
years  in  the  eyes  of  our  European  allies, 
and  largely  attributable  to  Vietnam. 

Second.  U.S.  moves  to  bring  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  an  early  conclusion  have  re- 
newed the  disposition  of  our  traditional 
European  allies  to  accept  U.S.  leadership 
and  to  participate  again  in  multilateral 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  pressing  issues 
of  war  and  peace. 

Third.  On  the  vital  question  of  inter- 
national monetary  problems,  I found 
broad  awareness  of  the  need  for  major 
reforms.  But  there  was  also  a curious 
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A|ll  of  these  carefully  spelled-uut  guarjan- 
teei  were  nullified  for  political  offenders  by 
Law  No.  10/68  of  November  6^068,  which  we 
have  earlier  described.  This  law  amende  and 
revitalizes  a pre- constitutional  decree  issued 
Ju4e  24,  1966.  By  its  legitimation  of  the 
Military  Field  Courts,  this  law,  in  effect, 
amended  the  Constitution  alfjjqpugh  none  of 
thel  Articles  of  the  Constitution  related  to 
amending  the  document  (Nos.  103-107)  Were 
complied  with. 

The  November  5,  1968  law.  In  addition  to 
authorizing  the  invasions  of  individual  rights 
previously  recited  authorizes  local  proclama- 
tions of  martial  law  and  in  ifi  Article  2 de- 
clares that: 

“^11  violations  of  the  law  plated  to  na- 
tional security  fall  within  theUdilitary  Field 
Courts  which  will  try  them  in  accordance 
with  emergency  procedures. ” 

The  creation  of  these  ‘jjilitary  Field 
Courts”  is  nowhere  authorized  in  Article-  76 
through  Article  87  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provide  in  detail  for  the  structure  of  Viet- 
Ham’s  jurisdiction.  Nor  is  the  Military  Field 
Counts”  related  to  military  tribunals  which 
exist  in  the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
for  the  prosecution  of  offenses  committed  by 
military  personnel.  The  “Military  Field 
Courts”  are  not  really  courts  at  (ill. 

Tne  Study  Team  is  convinced  that  the 
number  of  arrests  and  imprisonments  con- 
tinues to  grow  larger  under  the  law  of  No- 
vember 6,  1968.  Moreover,  It  is  .clear  that  the 
1968  law,  unlike  the  1965  decree,  abrogates 
and  amends  the  1967  Constitution  of  South 
Vietnam  in  an  illegal  way.  Indeed,  the  1968 
law  eviscerates  that;  Constitution  and  sug- 
geotfe  that  the  President  and  the  National 
Assembly  disregarded  the  Constitution  in 
several  respects  and,  relying  bn  “a  state  of 
warT»  undertook  to  legitimize  the  Military 
Field  Courts  which  imprison  persons  in  pro- 
ceedings having  few  if  any  c£  the  features 
of  a real  trial.  No  matter  how  favorably  they 
are  Viewed,  these  courts  serve  as  the  instru- 
ment  by  which  the  Thieu  government  i|m- 
prisons  and  thereby  silences  its  critics.  I ; • 
The  inadequacies  of  the  Military  Field 
Courts  are  many.  Among  them pi  ore  glaring 
defeats  are  the  following: 

(l|)  These  courts  violate  Articles  77  of  the 
Constitution  -which  stipulate!  that  every 
court  should  be  composed  of  "an  element 
that  judges  and  an  element  th^t  prosecutes, 
both  of  which  are  professionally  qualified.'1 
In  the  Military  Field  Court,  the  judge  is  a 
military  official  not  necessarily  trained  in  law, 
(2D  The  offenses  triable  by  Jhe  Military 
Field  Courts  are  non-appealabje.  The  denial 
of  these  basic  rights  violates  the  Vietnam 
Constitution  as  well  as  the  practices  which 
havej  become  customary  in  most  of  the  judi- 
cial processes  in  the  civilized  world. 

( 3J  The  Military  Field  Courts"  also  violate 
Article  9 of  the  Universal  Declaration  pf 
Human  Bights  which  states  that,  “No  ope 
shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or  die* 
tentjon.”  This  statement  is  now  Incorporated 
in  the  draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  and  is  broadened  to  read  follows : j 
“Everyone  has  the  right  to  liberty  and  se- 
curity of  person.  No  one  shall  be  subjetedd 
to  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention.  No  one 
shall)  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  cjn 
such  | grounds  and  in  accordance  with  sudh 
procedures  as  axe  established  by  law.”  ! ; 

Thlese  provisions  are  being  violated  In 
South  Vietnam.  Their  violation  is  thus  | a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Viet-1 
nam  Iwliich  states  in  Article  5 that  “tlie 
Republic  of  Vietnam  will  comply  with  pfo-; 
visions  of  international  law  which  are  not 
contrary  to  Its  national  sovereignty  and  the 
principle  of  equality  between  nations.”  j ; 

t.  iv.  appendix 
. study  team  on  religious  and  political  " 
freedom  in  Vietnam 

James  Armstrong , Bishop  of  the  Unitefl 
Methodist  Church , Dakotas  Area.  Bishop 


Armstrong  received  his  A.B.  from  Florida 
Southern  College,  a B.D.  from  Emory  Univer- 
sity, and  D.D.  from  Florida  Southern  and 
DePauw  University.  Elected  to  the  episcopacy 
in  1968,  James  Armstrong  is  the  youngest 
United  Methodist  Bishop  in  the  United 
States.  He  taught  for  eight  years  at  the 
Christian  Theological  JSeminary  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  in  Indianapolis,  served  for  ten  years 
as  minister  of  the  Broadway  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Indtanapohs.  Known  for  his  in- 
ternet In  public  affairs,  he  was  a board  mem- 
ber of  the  Community  Service  Council,  the 
Urban  League  and  the  Indianapolis  Progress 
Committee,  and  was  singled  outa^dKeof 
the  leaders  who  builds  citl^sP^lSyTime-Life 
In  its  book  The  Hearthm&ftte  himself  is  the 

■he  Journey  That  Men 
lingdon  Press", 
i ( Anne  McGrew  Ben - 
>eived  a B.Sc.  in  Edu- 
rsity  of  Nebraska  and 
rheological  Seminary, 
al  years  in  country 
as  married  in  1931  to 
'resident  of  the  Union 
a New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Bennett  has  been  active  in  denominational 
and  lniterdeominationa:.  affairs  for  may  years 
She  is  a member  of  the  U.S.  Inter-Religious 
Committee  on  Peace,  a former  board  member 

■stian  Social  Action  of 
hrist,  and  served  from 
General  Board  of  the 
urches. 

te  Secretary  for  Na- 
hip  of  Reconciliation. 
A.B.  from  Haverford 
Ph.D.  in  English  from 
iqrmer  professor  of 
English  at  Dartmouth  Slid  Goucher  Col- 
leges, Dr.  Brick  served  as  pfesce  Education 
Director  for  the  American  Friebds  Service 
Committee,  Middle  Atlantic  Regiohr^from 
1966  to  1968.  He  has  published  article^son 
English  and  American  literature,  as  well  a&s 
articles  on  student  and  protest  movements 
and  is  co-author  of  The  Draft , a report  by 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
published  by  Hill  and  Wang,  New  York. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  First  Congressional  District , 
Detroit,  Michigan . Congressman  Conyers  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  and  his  law  degree  from 
Wayne  State  University.  Currently  serving 
his  third  term  both  as  a Representative  and 
a member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  civil  rights 
legislation  in  Congress.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  made  trips  to  Selma,  Charleston,  Missis- 
sippi and  other  places  to  investigate  cases 
of  civil  rights. violations:.  Prior  to  election  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Conyers  was  a labor  and  civil 
rights  lawyer,  also  serving  as  Director  of 
Education  for  Local  900  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
Detroit  NAACP  and  an  advisory  council 
member  of  the  Michigan  civil  Liberties 
Union.  During  the  Korean  conflict,  he  served 
as  a Second  Lieutenant  ; n the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. & 

Robei't  F.  Drinan , S.J.,  Dean,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School,  and  Professor  of  Family 
Law  and  Church-State  Relations.  Father 
Drinan  received  his  A.B.  and  M.A.  from 
5oston  College,  his  LLR.  and  LL.M.  from 
Georgetown  University  I, aw  Center,  an  S T L 
(Licentiate  in  Sacrec;  Theology}  from 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome.  He  is  autht*^ 
of  several  books,  the  latest  of  which  is 
Democracy  and  Disorder,  published  on  1969 
by  the  Seabury  Press,  and  is  a contributor  to 
including  Commonweal 
and  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  Father  Drinan 
has  served  widely  in  legal,  civic  and  educa- 
tion organizations  and  committees.  He  is  a 
former  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association,  is  currently  chairman  of  the 
M.B.A.’s  Committee  on  the  Administration  ■ 
of  Justice  and  chairman  of  the  Advisory  ■ 
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Committee  for  Massachusetts  to  the  United 
Slates  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

John  (Le  J.  Pemberton,  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Mr.  Pemberton  ^received  his  B.A.  at  Swath- 
more  in  1940,  an  LL.B.  cum  laude  at  Harvard 
in  1947.  As  a student  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
Mr.  Pemberton  served  on  the  board  of  editors 
of  the  Harvard  "Law  Review;  after  graduation, 
taught  commercial  and  bankruptcy  law  at 
Duke  University  until:..  1950.  From  1950  to 
1962,  he  practiced  law  in  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota, as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Pemberton. 
Michaels.  Bishop  and  Seoger.  In  Rochester, 
he  served  on  the  Minnesota  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  Minnesota  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission.  An  active  member  of 
the  ACLU  since  1950,  Mr.  Pemberton  was 
appointed  its  Executive  Director  in  1962, 
Seymour  Siegel,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica and  Assistant  Dean  of  its  Herman  H.  Leh- 
man Institute  of  Ethics.  Dr.  Stegel  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1951  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  in  1958  received  the  Seminary’s 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Literature.  As 
representative  of  the  World  Council  of  Syn- 
agogues, Dr.  Siegel  has  traveled  widely  ‘ to 
Jewish  communities  abroad;  in  1962,  he  be- 
came the  first  Visiting  Professor  from  the 
Seminary  to  serve  at  the  Semina rio  Rabbinico 
Latinoamericano  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  Conserva- 
tive Judaism,  Jewish  Heritage,  and  editorial 
consultant  to  Benziger  Brothers  Publishing 
Company.  Now  completing  work  on  his  sec- 
ond book,  Jewish  Theology  Today,  he  has  also 
contributed  many  articles  and  reviews  to  both 
scholarly  and  popular  journals,  among  them 
the  Saturday  Review  and  Commentary „ 
Arnold  E.  TruerJtear  Admiral,  United  States 
Navy,  Retired;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Meteor- 
ology, San  Jose  College.  Admiral  True  re- 
ceived a B.S.  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 

■ from  MXT.  tnrT03 1 . and  grad- 
ie  U.S.  Naval  War  College  in 
d in  the  United  States  Asiatic 
’ar  East,  commanded  the  USS 
l two  destroyers  in  World  War 
l the  staff  of  the  Commander  - 
e United  States  Atlantic  Fleet 
md  1946.  During  the  Battle  of 
reived  injuries  which  necessi- 
ement.  From  1947  to  1967  he 
was  professor  of  meteorology  at  San  Jose 
College.  Adm  ral  True  recently  presented 
testimony  to  tl  e Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee concerning  budget  requests  of  the  De- 
partment of  D<  fense. 

The  Revere jid  Peter  Jenkins,  of  Corigrc- 

8ch , Wimbledon,  England  and 
Irene  International  Christian 
',e  Organization,  met  the  team 
companied  them  to  Saigon. 

S.  Study  Team  te>  President 
Nixon 

Saigon. 

June  5.  19GB. 

i, 

U.: 

lent  Study  Team  on  Religious 
reedom  in  Vietnam  has  com- 
' here  and  is  preparing  a de- 
le  team  met  with  South  Vlet- 
lited  States  officials,  various 
toman  Catholic  leaders,  rep- 
resentatives of  other  principal  sects,  members 
of  the  National  Assembly,  attorneys  and  other 
specialists  in  jurisprudence  as  well  as  numer- 
ous private  individuals,  including  some 
prisoners. 

The  team  inspected  prisons  in  Saigon,  Thu 
Due  and  Con  Son.  Our  final  report  will  be 
related  to  the  following  firm  Impressions: 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  does 
not  presently  exemplify  at  least  one  of  the 
goals  set  forth  in  your  May  14th  statement. 
“There  should  be  an  opportunity  for  full 
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preoccupation  with  the  tactical  and  polit- 
ical problems  and  difficulties — at  the 
expense  of  the  substantial  and  vital  long- 
term benefits  to  be  gained  from  com- 
prehensive, multilateral  measures.  Inter- 
national monetary  reform  is  the  No.  2 
priority  of  the  Atlantic  developed 

nations.  , , ... 

Fourth.  The  U.S.  preoccupation  with 
Vietnam,  and  the  concurrent  Gaullist- 
led  opposition  to  European  and  Atlantic 
Community  unification,  have  left  a resi- 
due to  parochialism  and  protectionism 
in  trade  and  ether  policies  of  Western 
Europe.  Boldness,  and  breadth  of  vision 
have  been  eroded,  while  the  habits  of 
traditional  nationalism  have  he®n 
strengthened.  The  No.  3 priority  must  be 
further  trade  liberalization  and  reduc- 
tion of  nontariff  barriers  to  trade.  . 

Fifth.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
evoked  by  President  Nixon’s  proposal  re- 
garding the  undertaking  of  joint  efforts 
in  the  Atlantic  community  with  respect 
to  the  environmental  problems  of  mod- 
em industrial  societies — Questions  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  context  of  such 
factors  as  air  pollution,  high-density  liv- 
ing, mass  housing  and  transport  prob- 
lems. This  is  the  No.  4 priority  for  the 
Atlantic  developed  nations. 

Sixth.  I found  less  awareness  in  Eu- 
rope than  I had  expected  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  internal  U.S.  debates  with 
respect  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the 
Vietnam  war  and  national  priorities,  and 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  negotiations  with 
respect  to  strategic  arms  limitations,  the 
Middle  East  and  other  subjects.  It 
seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
ultimately  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many too  would  adhere  to  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

My  four  principal  policy  recommenda- 
tions are  as  folio  ws : ( 

First.  The  United  States  should  adopt 
an  active,  supportive  policy  with  respect 
to  the  expansion  of  the  EEC,  by  includ- 
ing Britain  and  the  other  EFT  A ap- 
plicants, within  a coordinated  policy 
framework  directed  toward  eliminating 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  take 
the  leadership  in  convening  a new  Bret- 
ton  Woods-type  of  conference  to  effect 
major  reforms  in  the  international 
monetary  system.  In  my  judgment, 
major  reforms  are  needed  urgently  and 
can  only  be  achieved  by  an  international 
conference  of  this  nature.  These  are 
some  of  the  prime  considerations: 

The  industrial  nations  can  no  longer 
afford  to  lurch  from  one  weekend  cur- 
rency crisis  to  the  next — with  disaster 
narrowly  averted  by  ad  hoc  rescue 
parties. 

The  political  problems  of  unilateral 
adjustments  of  currency  parities  are 
too  great  to  be  handled  effectively  on 
a case-by-case  basis;  but  multilateral 
adjustments  can  help  overcome  the 
political  problems  of  all. 

The  present  and  anticipated  future 
supply  of  monetary  gold  is  just  too  small 
as  a base  for  expanding  international 
trade  and  meeting  the  problems  of 
liquidity  on  a long-term  rather  than 
short-term  basis. 


The  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  be  given  new  authority  to  permit 
it  to  function  more  as  a world  central 
bank,  empowered  to  create  new  reserves 
as  needed — through  special  drawing 
rights  and  possible  revaluation  of  mone- 
tary gold — and  related  central-bank 
functions  including  the  provisions  of 
large-scale  credits  for  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  southern  zone. 

Third  The  United  States  should  take 
the  leadership  in  creating  new  patterns 
and  institutions  to  expand  trade  through 
a large  new  grouping  of  industrial  na- 
tions including  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Japan,  the  EEC,  and  other  advanced 
.nations.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
should  pursue  a policy  of  greater  Atlan- 
tic community  economic  consultation 
and  unity,  and  harmonization  of  policy 
on  East-West  trade. 

Fourth.  Specific  programs  should  be 
adopted  to  implement  President  Nixon’s 
proposals  for  joint  planning  and  con- 
sultations within  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity with  respect  to  the  environmental 
problems  of  life  in  advanced  industrial 
societies.  We  must  seize  this  imaginative 
new  approach  to  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  our  citizens  through  a 
sharing  of  experience,  knowledge,  and 
research  on  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  polution,  public  health  problems 
in  a changing  environment  with  chang- 
ing population  patterns,  and  problems 
related  to  high-density  living  such  as 
mass  housing  and  transport  systems. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATION 
CONCERNING  MIDEAST 

I wish  to  report  the  following  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  Mideast  policy. 

First.  It  is  essential  the  United  States 
strive  for  a permanent  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east with  the  terms  mutually  supportive, 
and  that  the  United  States  not  once  again 
be  a party  to  armistices  or  cease-fire 
lines.  This  entails  a willingness  to  sweat 
it  out  in  the  months  ahead  until  a mean- 
ingful peace  is  attainable  through  ne- 
gotiations principally  between  the  par- 
ties  concerned — Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors.  The  United  States  must  re- 
sist attempts  to  achieve  an  imposed 
peace  forged  under  the  pressure  of  Arab 
and  Soviet  propaganda  efforts  to  por- 
tray the  Mideast  as  being  on  the  verge 
of  explosion  into  another  war  endanger- 
ing world  peace.  ^ . 

Second.  In  the  absence  of  a change  ot 
heart  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  acceptance  of 
the  fact  of  Israel  as  a nation,  and  of  the 
need  for  a meaningful  peace  agreement, 
there  may  be  little  prospect  of  reopening 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  United  States  ana 
its  European  allies  should  proceed  with 
long-term  plans  on  the  basis  that  the 
Suez  Canal  may  not  be  reopened  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  efforts  should  con- 
tinue to  be  made  to  reopen  the  canal  as 
as  international  waterway  available  to 
all  and  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Third.  Efforts  should  continue  to 
achieve  an  international  agreement  on 
the  limitation  of  arms  shipments  into 
the  Mideast  from  outside  sources.  Such 
agreement  should,  of  course,  be  consis- 


tent with  the  legitimate  security  needs 
of  the  nations  of  the  area,  including  Is- 
rael’s requirements  for  deterrent  strength 
in  the  supersonic  aircraft  field  and  the 
supply  of  the  supersonic  jets  agreed  to  be 
delivered  by  the  U.S.  , 

Fourth.  A new  look  should  be  taken  at 
the  Arab-refugee  situation,  and  the  in- 
ternational support  so  long  given  to  keep 
them  in  a refugee  status. 

Fifth.  The  possibilities  of  an  economic 
self-help  organization  in  the  Middle 
East,  with  United  States  and  free 
Europe’s  support,  should  again  be  ex- 
plored. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a speech  entitled,  “The 
Atlantic  Community : Return  to  the 
Mainstream,”  delivered  by  me  before 
the  American  Club  in  Paris  and  a status 
report  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  Development  In- 
stitute, of  which  I am  chairman,  and  re- 
marks by  me  An  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  January  28,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  , 
as  follows: 

The  Atlantic  Community:  Return  to  the 
Mainstream 

(Speech  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  before 
the  American  Club,  Paris,  May  29,  1969) 
We  are  about  to  witness  the  dawn  of  a 
. new  era  of  Atlantic  community  cooperation 
and  purpose  and  therefore  of  hopes  for 
world  peace.  Conditions  are  propitious  for 
a renewal  of  Western  unity  and  a return  to 
common  action  in  the  mainstream  from 
which  both  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  were  diverted  so  tragically  in  the 
mid-1960’s. 

In  the  United  States,  our  preoccupation 
with  Vietnam  is  drawing  to  an  end.  In  West- 
ern Europe,  the  disengagement  of  France 
from  the  forces  striving  for  European  unity 
is  coming  to  an  end. 

At  this  particularly  sensitive  moment  on 
the  eve  of  an  historic  Presidential  election 
in  France  even  the  best-intentioned  Ameri- 
can must  take  special  pains  to  avoid  in  his 
comments  any  reference  to  the  election.  But 
I do  feel  that  it  is  proper  for  a U.S.  Senator 
to  express  his  views  as  to  what  he  sees  as 
the  best  future  for  U.S.-Western  European 
relations  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Also,  it  is  appropriate  to  state,  as  I see 
it,  what  Western  Europe  can  expect  from  the 
United  States  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion; and  what  the  United  States  hopes  it 
can  expect  from  Western  Europe. 

President  Nixon  has  made  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  he  regards  our  Atlantic  Com- 
munity ties  as  the  fulcrum  of  his  entire  con- 
cept of  America’s  role  in  the  world.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  of  great  significance  that 
President  Nixon  has  chosen — of  all  the  pos- 
sible roles  open  to  him — to  conduct  the 
vital,  upcoming  negotiations  with  the  USSR 
on  strategic  nuclear  arms  limitation  in  his 
capacity  as  a leader  of  NATO. 

President  Nixon  has  been  quite  specific  In 
this  regard.  Here  are  his  words  addressed  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council: 

“I  pledge  to  you  today  that  in  any  negotia- 
tions affecting  the  interests  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions, there  will  be  full  and  genuine  consul- 
tation before  and  during  those  negotiations. 

On  a subsequent  occasion  he  stated: 
“ the  forthcoming  arms  talks  will  be  a 
test  of  the  ability  of  the  Western  nations  to 
shape  a common  strategy.” 

The  significance  of  President  Nixon’s  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  arms  limitation  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union— the  premium  placed  on 
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NATO  interests  and  consultations — is  not  yet 
adequately  appreciated  in  Europe,  in  my 
judgment,  to  understand  its  significance  one 
must  also  have  a familiarity  with  the  current 
i political  situation  in  the  United  States. 

| The  forthcoming  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
| tion  (SALT)  negotiations  with  the  USSR, 
and  related  questions  concerning  ABM  and 
■ MIRV,  have  been  the  subject  of  the ’most  im- 
portant public  debate  In  the  United  States 
i since  the  NATO  debate  of  the  late  194XS.  This 
public  debate  in  the  United  States  > as  been 
j concerned  with  the  very  In  ndamen  ta:  s of  our 
| American  society  and  aspirations.  I have  been 
an  active  participant  La  this  debate. 

For  the  fundamental  theme  of  th*  debate 
concerning  the  nuclear  "arms  race  ihas  been 
the  question  of  U.S.  national  priori  lies  and 
the  allocation  of  U.S.  resources  between 
civilian  and  military  requirements.  But,  in 
the  U.S.  domestic  debate,  virtually  ho  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  NATO  aspect  of 
the  American  approach  to,  and  negotiating 
| posture  in,  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
| negotiations.  This  is  uniquely  President  Nlx- 
| on’s  contribution — and  he  runs  the  risk  of 
! encountering  later  misunderstanding  and 
| criticism  at  home  for  placing  the  emphasis 
he  does  upon ; NATO  interests  and  an  allied 
| consultative  approach.  Those  who  have  op- 
posed his  timing  on  the  Safeguard  ABM  have 
i been  concerned  mainly  with  highly  urgent, 

! but  essentially  domestic  civilian  needs.  The 
crisis  in  our  great  cities,  the  tensions  between 
whites  and  blacks,  the  seething  unrest  at 
some  of  our  major  universities— these  are  the 
burning  issues  which  compel  immediate 
political  attention  and  Which  set  the  frame- 
work for  the  debate  over  U.S.  national  priori- 
ties. 

Yet  the  U.S.  President  has  not  ben  di- 
verted by  this  issue  but  fias  taken  account  of 
Europe’s  dual  fear  about  future  U.S.  policy — 
that  the  U.S.  would  strike  a deal  with  the 
USSR  over  the  heads  of  pur  allies,  and  that 
the  U.S.  would  retreat  into  some  form  of 
neoisolationism.  These  fears  ought  now  to  be 
allayed  by  the  strongly  expressed  views  of 
President  Nixon  as  to  consultations  with  our 
allies  and  following  a NATO- oriented  ap- 
proach. 

That  portion  of  responsibility  which  rests 
j on  the  U.S.  for  the  deterioration  and  devital- 
| ization  of  the  Atlantic  Community  in  the 
| mid- 1960’s  is  related  most  directly  to  the 
| Vietnam  war.  Here  too  I believe  the  fcnoment 
j is  auspicious  for  countering  the  factors  which 
! worked  against  the  interests  of  the  U.S.- 
Western  Europe  alliance.  _ 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  detjermina- 
! tion  of  the  American  people  to  end  the  Viet- 
| n^m  war  as1  rapidly  as  possible.  Nor,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  now  that  President  Nixon  ac- 
cords  priority  on  the  nation's  agenda  to  that 
! task.  He  was  speaking  With  every  under- 
| standing  of  the  situation  when  he  recently 
told  the  nation  in  a televised  address : 

“In  my  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  I 
pledged  to  end  this  war  ...  I am  determined 
to  keep  that  pledge.  If  I fail  to  do  So  j I ex- 
pect the  American  people  to  hold  ime  ac- 
i countable  for  that  failure?’ 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  clear  from  thd  factors 
I have  just  cited  that  the  United  States  is 
i reordering  its  affairs  to  enable  us  ifco  play 
; our  full  role  in  a revitalized  Atlantlb  Com- 
munity which  is  now  again  within  ou  r grasp. 

And  it  is  a most  fortunate  coincidence  of 
timing  that  Western  Europe,  too,  noW  has  a 
comparable  opportunity  to  reorder  its!  poli- 
| cies  and  redirect  its  energies  in  wafsj  that 
I can  make  possible  the  achievement  of  Eu- 
ropean unity  within  a revitalized  Atlantic 
i Community. 

For  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  suffered 
grievous  strains  militarily,  politically  lor  eco- 
nomically whch  have  Induced  many  tb  be- 
lieve that  our  Atlantic  Community  is  no 
longer  a realistic  possibility.  But  I disagree 
and  believe  that  even  the  removal  of  3HAPE 
from  France,  the  exclusion  of  the  U.lf.  from 


the  E.E.C.,  the  arresting  of  progress  toward 
the  political  unity  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  recurring  monetary  crises  can  be  over- 
come and  the  Atlantic  Community  revital- 
ized. 

In  saying  this  I want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I am  not  trying  to  exonerate  other 
members  of  th€  alliance  for  their  acts  of 
omission  and  commission — least  of  all  my 
own  United  States  which  allowed  itself  to 
become  entrapped  in  a costly  military  stale- 
mate in  Vietnam  which  appeared  increasing- 
ly irrelevant  to  the  nation’s  true  interests, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  people. 

I have  spoken  and  written  personally  on 
a number  of  Decisions  concerning  the  objec- 
tives and  the  potentialities  of  a fully  de- 
veloped Atlantic  Community.  Now  I find  hope 
that  many  of  my  views  may  well  be  shared 
by  President  Nixon.  And,  I wl£h  now  to  quote 
hfs  words,  instead  of  my  own  because  he 
speaks  with  an  authority  unflvailed,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office.  In  pondering  his  words,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  President  Nix- 
on is  not  a man  given  to  uttering  lofty 
words  lightly. 

Speaking  to  the  NATO  Council  of  Ministers 
oil  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  NATO  Treaty  he  said: 

“Now  the  Alliance  of  the  West  needs  a 
third  dimension  ...  a social  dimension  to 
deal  with  our  concern  for  the  quality  of  life 
in  this  last  third  of  the  20th  century. 

“The  industrial  nations  share  no  challenge 
more  urgent  than  that  of  bringing  20th  Cen- 
tury man  and  hit;  environment  to  terms  with 
one  another — of  making  the  world  fit  for 
man,  and  helping  man  to  learn  how  to  re- 
main in  harmony  with  the  rapidly  changing 
world. 

»‘T°  discover  what  this  Western  Alliance 
means  today,  we  have  to  reach  back,  not 
across  two  decades,  but  through  the  cen- 
turies to  the  very  roots  of  the  Western  ex- 
perience. When  we  do,  we  find  that  we  touch 
a set  of  elemental  ideals,  eloquent  in  their 
simplicity,  majestic  in  their  humanity,  ideals 
of  decency  and  * ustice  and  liberty  and  re- 
spect for  the  righis  of  our  fellow  men.  Simple, 
ye£;  and  to  us  obvious.  But  our  forebears 
struggled  for  centuries  to  win  them  and  in 
our  own  lifetimes  we  have  had  to  fight  to 
defend  them  ” 5 

It  would  be  a m istake,  in  my  judgment  for 
Europe  to  discount  the  President’s  words  as 
the  rhetoric  of  a ceremonial  occasion.  They 
should  rather  be  understood  as  an  authori- 
tative expression  of  what  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  do  within  an  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity, and  the  almost  limitless  aspirations  we 
hold  in  that  regard. 

An  air  of  cynicism  and  ennui  has  grown 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  over  the 
past  decade  in  an  accompaniment  to  the  un- 
precedented material  prosperity  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  And  the  present  gen- 
eration of  students  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  has  been  profoundly  alienated  by 
this  apparent  lack  of  meaning  and  idealism 
in  life. 

The  Western  peoples  are  very  ripe  in  my 
judgment  for  new  ideals  and  bold,  exciting 
designs  which  transcend  mundane  preoccu- 
pations with  force  levels,  nuclear  megaton- 
nage, Gross  National  Product.  They  yearn 
for  adventures  of  the  spirit— fox  vision— and 
I believe  that  undertaking  again  construc- 
tion of  an  Atlantic  Community  in  its  fullest 
and  highest  sense  can  provide  the  spirit 
which  is  needed. 

Idealism  does  not  have  to  be  impractical. 
There  are  a number  of  very  specific  steps 
which  can  and  ought  to  be  taken  to  give 
effect  to  the  objectives  and  potentiality  of 
the  'Atlantic  Community.  These  steps  are  in 
the  mainstream  of  a return  to  the  continued 
construction  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
which  was  abandoned  so  precipitously  in  the 
mid  1960’s. 

In  the  field  of  trade,  the  trend  toward 
protectionism  and  exclusion — even  in  the 


European  Economic  Community,  erected  as 
the  very  model  of  liberal  trade — needs  to  be 
reversed.  The  division  of  Western  Europe  into 
rival  trade  blocs-— EEC  and  EFTA — should  be 
undone  through  the  expansion  of  the  EEC 
to  include  the  U.K.  and  other  EFTA  appli- 
cants. Non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  should  be 
dismantled  on  a reciprocal  basis,  and  the 
issues  of  trade  expansion  not  addressed  by 
the  historic  Kennedy  Round  especially  in 
agriculture  now  should  be  tackled.  The 
United  States  must,  for  its  part,  move  away 
from  restrictions  on  overseas  capital  invest- 
ments and  efforts  to  secure  “voluntary”  ex- 
port  quotas  bo  protect  selected  domestic  in- 
dustries. Other  fprms  of  government  assist- 
ance to  embattled  domestic  industries  are 
feasible  and  more  appropriate. 

New  measures  of  cooperation  in  technology 
and  education  are  already  widely  forecast  for 
the  Atlantic  Community.  These  include  an 
Atlantic  Technology  Pool  and  a University 
of  the  Atlantic  including  professional  schools 
in  law,  medicine  and  other  disciplines  for  the 
Atlantic  Community. 

Reforms  are.  needed  urgently  in  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  so  that  the  in- 
dustrial nations  do  not  have  to  lurch  inse- 
curely from  one- week-end  balance -of -pay- 
ments crisis  to  the  next,  while  currency  spec- 
ulators circle  like  sharks  around  the  weak- 
ened currencies  of  that  particular  crisis. 
Surely  it  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
devise  orderly  and  rational  mechanisms  to 
adjust  fluctuations  in  currency  exchange 
values  and  to  rationalize  the  position  of  so 
relatively  slim  a gold  " stock  in  the  total 
picture. 

The  ancient  and  irrational  tyrany  of  gold 
must  be  overthrown  so  that  the  nations  oan 
provide,  based  on  their  own  productivity  for 
the  expansion  of  reserves  needed  to  finance 
the  constant  expansion  of  trade  and  the  ac- 
celerated development  of  the  crucial  develop- 
ing Southern  zone  of  the  world. 

A harmonization  of  trade  policy  within 
the  Alliance  with  respect  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  an  element 
of  the  expanded  political  consultations  and 
harmonization  of  policy  on  Bast- West  issues 
in  general.  Each  can  reinforce  the  other  and 
give  added  leverage  to  common  policies. 

A revitalized  and  purposeful  Atlantic 
Community  would  certainly  accelerate  the 
movement  toward  closer  understandings  and 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union-  -as  for 
example  in  space  exploration  and  research  in 
medicine  and  biology  and  physics— and  its 
Eastern  European  allies— making  possible  the 
relief  of  tensions  'in  Europe  and  preparing 
for  a way  the  handling  of  a potentially 
disruptive  new  superpower — mainland 
China. 

Collective  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  and  the  entire  Mediterranean 
basin  will  be  essential,  hi  my  judgment,  if 
peace  and  economic  development  in  the  Mid- 
east is  to.  be  secured  over  the  long  run 
Soviet  hegemony  over  the  land,  sea  and  air 
links  between  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
Soviet  control  over  the  supply  of  Mideast 
petroleum  which  currently  supplies  50%  of 
the  energy  resources  for  Western  Europe,  pose 
potential,  completely  unacceptable,  long-run 
threats  to  Western  security.  Something  more 
than  a defensive  ‘^policy  of  denial”  will  be 
required  and  nothing  less  than  a positive 
“concert”  of  Western  acton  to  achieve  af- 
firmative goals  must  be  evolved. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
Asia  presents  enormous  opportunities  for  At- 
lantic Community  .collaboration,  in  a part- 
nership with  Pacific  and  Asian  nations, 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  fields.  A dynamic  Japan  and  growing 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  offers  us  unparal- 
leled agencies  for  Communicating  industrial 
technology  and  techniques  to  this  vast  and 
heavily  populated  region. 

Europe  has  a major  role  to  play  in  the  de- 
velopment and  evolution  of  Latin  America— 
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the  success  otf  my  own  ADELA  experiment 
points  the  way.  Latin  America  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  demonstrate,  by  inviting  Europe  “in”, 
that  we  do  not  seek  a position  of  domination 
or  exclusiveness  of  American  interests  within 
a broader  Atlantic  Community.  If  our  in- 
stincts were  imperial,  we  would  seek  to  ex- 
clude, rather  than  enlist,  European  invest- 
ment and  influence  in  Latin  America. 

The  whole  world  awaits  the  golden  touch 
of  Atlantic  Community  cooperation.  We 
should  not  forfeit  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  all  mankind  by  failing  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity now  available  to  us  for  the  second 
time  following  World  War  II. 

Eastern  Mediterranean  Development 

Institute  Status  Report 

To:  Board  of  Directors, 

I am  addressing  this  status  report  on  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  Development  Institute 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Copies  are  also 
being  sent  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Thys- 
sen  and  Volkswagen  Foundations,  and  other 
supporters  of  the  project  for  Greek-Turkish 
economic  cooperation.  I first  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express,  in  behalf  of  Senator  Javits, 
Chairman  of  the  EMDI  Board,  and  for  myself 
a strong-felt  appreciation  of  the  support  of 
the  individuals  and  institutions  who  con- 
tribute in  time  and  money,  'interest  and 
counsel,  to  the  work  of  assisting  economic 
cooperation  and  well-being  in  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

A brief  resume  follows : 

1.  organizational  matters 

On  November  14^15,  1968,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Amigo,  in  Brussels.  It  was 
attended  by  the  Chairman,  the  Deputy  Chair- 
men, Mr.  Kasim  Gtilek  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Ar- 
liotis,  nine  nominee -Directors  (whose  names 
are  included  on  the  attached  list) , the  Execu- 
tive Director,  the  Special  Consultant  from 
Turkey  Mr.  Ramazanoglu,  and  guests.  Ob- 
servers at  the  general  session  on  November  15 
included:  Messrs.  Andresen  and  Missir  of  the 
EEC,  Messrs.  Domergue  and  Parsons  of  the 
OECD,  Mr.  de  Lacombe  of  NATO,  Mr.  Akbil 
representing  the  Government  of  Turkey,  Mr. 
Mameletzis  representing  the  Government  of 
Greece,  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  DAC,  Mr.  Drouhin  of  the  UNDP, 
Mr.  Broumi&  (Athens  Technological  Insti- 
tute) and  Mr.  Jenson  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  (the  last  three  having  a spe- 
cial concern  with  the  Meric/Evros  project) . 

The  meeting  formed  a Board  of  Directors 
of  17  members:  five  from  Greece,  five  from 
Turkey,  three  from  the  United  States,  two 
representing  Canada,  one  each  from  Italy  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  and  four 
Alternative  Directors,  two  from  England  and 
two  from  the  U.S.  An  Executive  Committee 
was  elected  consisting  of:  Mr.  George  James 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Resat  Aksan,  Mr.  H.  A.  R. 
Powell,  and  Mr.  Alexandre  Zullas.  A complete 
list  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  attached. 

2.  PROGRAM 

The  Board  of  Directors  agreed  to  put  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  its  continuing  plans  for 
cooperative  activities  in  tourism  develop- 
ment and  for  advancing  the  Meric/Evros 
project;  and  to  continue  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  developing  complementary  in- 
vestment policies  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  Work 
in  the  areas  of  fisheries  and  agriculture  will 
also  continue  as  time  and  circumstance  per- 
mit. 

a.  Tourism 

The  Board  agreed  that  the  most  promising 
field  for  early  returns  in  cooperative  devel- 
opment is  tourism.  In  line  with  decisions 
taken  at  the  meeting,  discussions  have  been 
held  looking  toward  a tourism  meeting  be- 
tween high-level  administrative  officials  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  On  the  consequent  in- 
vitation of  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion and  Tourism,  a meeting  will  be  held  in 


Istanbul  on  March  7 through  9,  1969.  It  is 
anticipated  that,  in  addition  to  a useful  ex- 
change of  views,  plans  may  be  there  discussed 
for  an  expanded,  international  tourism  con- 
ference, centered  on  the  Aegean  regions  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  in  which  representatives 
of  transport,  accommodation  and  travel 
agencies  and  organizations  would  be  repre- 
sented. 

i>.  Meric/Evros 

(i)  The  preliminary  study  of  the  area,  con- 
ducted and  reported  by  the  study  teams  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Hans  Wilbrandt 
assisted  by  Dr.  Korktit  Ozal  and  Mr.  John 
Broumis  (and  financed  as  a special  project 
by  the  Thyssen  and  Volkswagen  Founda- 
tions) was  completed  in  1968.  The  United 
Nations  agencies,  the  World  Bank,  the  Eu- 
ropean Investment  Bank,  the  OECD  and 
other  organizations  have  been  kept  fully  in- 
formed about  the  project  since  it  began.  The 
United  Nations  Development  Programme  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  assist  in  carrying 
the  project  forward  if  Greece  and  Turkey 
request  such  assistance. 

In  October  of  1968  the  UNDP  sent  an  unof- 
ficial exploratory  mission  to  Bulgaria,  where 
the  Meric/Evros  rises,  to  ascertain  the  Bul- 
garian attitude  toward  cooperative  develop- 
ment on  the  River.  Further  discussions  were 
then  held  in  Ankara  and  Athens  between 
the  UNDP  and  the  respective  Governments. 
EMDI  assisted  in  preparing  those  meetings, 
and  has  been  closely  in  touch  With  the  UNDP, 
both  at  its  European  headquarters  in  Geneva 
and  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Georgs  Drouhin,  Senior  Water  Con- 
sultant of  the  UNDP,  reported  at  the  Novem- 
ber meeting  of  the  EMDI  Board  of  Directors 
that  the  Bulgarians  had  shown  themselves 
willing  to  cooperate  unofficially  without  par- 
ticipating in  the  joint  venture.  A receptive 
attitude  had  been  shown  both  in  Athens  and 
Ankara.  The  UNDP  plans  next  to  send  a small 
mission  to  the  Meric/Evros  area  in  Thrace, 
and  to  Athens  and  Ankara,  as  soon  as  an 
official  request  is  received  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  mission 
would  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a request 
for  a full  feasibility  study.  The  UNDP  and 
EMDI  have  both  initiated  discussions  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  prompt  prog- 
ress will  be  made  along  these  lines. 

(ii)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Water- 
for-Peace  program  being  conducted  by  the 
United  Nations  (and  member  countries)  and 
the  Meric/Evros  project  might  be  able  to 
benefit  mutually  by  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion on  research  techniques  and  modern 
technology  in  the  field  of  da,ta  storage  and 
retrieval.  A series  of  meetings  has  been  held 
in  Washington  with  officials  of  the  Water - 
for- Peace  Office  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  to 
the  President,  the  most  recent  on  November 
26,  1968.  EMDI  has  put  forward  two  pro- 
posals, both  of  which  have  received  consider- 
able encouragement : (1)  a proposal  to  hold 
a seminar  dealing  with  development  of  inter- 
national waterways,  at  which  the  Meric/ 
Evros  tecnhiques  and  those  of  other  projects 
for  developing  international  waterways  will 
be  studied,  and  (2)  investigation  into  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a computerized 
research  center  on  water  resources  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  It  was  with  respect 
to  the  latter  possibility  that  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Water-!  or  - Peace  Office  proposed  that 
Mr.  Raymond  Jenson,  of  the  Water  Resources 
Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  par- 
ticipate in  the  November  meeting  of  the 
EMDI  Board.  Mr.  Jenson  did  so  and  gave  an 
informative  and  interesting  talk  on  com- 
puterization techniques  and  results  in  water 
resources  data. 

(c)  Proposed  study  of  complementary  invest- 
ment policies 

This  proposals  was  discussed  with  officials 
of  the  National  Industrial  Development 
Bank  of  Greece,  the  Hellenic  Industrial  De- 


velopment Bank  and  the  Turkish  Industrial 
Development  Bank  at  meetings  in  Washing- 
ton in  October  of  1968.  It  was  agreed  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  cooperating  on  proj- 
ects of  mutual  or  complementary  interest  to 
the  economies  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  mixed  Greek- 
Turkish  companies  in  which  the  Develop- 
ment Banks  and  possibly  outside  companies 
might  participate.  As  a start,  there  was  to 
be  an  exchange  of  information  on  invest- 
ment laws  and  regulations  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. At  the  November  Board  meeting  there 
was  further  discussion,  in  which  representa- 
tives of  outside  companies  participated.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Mueller,  Chairman  of  AGRIDCO, 
an  agri-business  consortium,  attended  the 
Brussels  meeting  at  the  invitation  of  EMDI, 
for  these  discussions.  Other  organizations 
have  also  shown  interest  in  these  possibili- 
ties. Exchanges  and  contracts  are  being  con- 
tinued. It  is  hoped  that  special-project  funds 
can  be  obtained  to  fund  the  proposed  study. 

(d)  Arrangements  for  a delegation  of  Greek 
industrialists  to  visit  Istanbul,  returning  a 
similar  visit  to  Turkish  industrialists  to 
Athens  some  three  years  ago,  are  being  dis- 
cussed. The  visit  has  been  agreed  in  princi- 
ple on  both  sides,  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion being  a convenient  date.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  has  been  noted  that  the  World 
Congress  of  International  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  June  of 
1969  in  Istanbul. 

3.  FINANCES 

In  June  of  1968  the  Ford  Foundation  made 
a grant  of  $150,000  on  a matching-fund  basis, 
for  support  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Development  Institute  through  1969. 

The  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
have  each  guaranteed  the  sum  of  $50,000  to 
the  Institute.  In  addition,  in  1968  and  to 
date,  a total  of  $30,750  has  been  contributed 
by  private  organizations.  These  sums,  plus 
the  contribution  of  services  and  facilities  by 
Mobil  Oil,  Pechiney  and  the  Bank  of  Greece, 
more  than  fulfill  the  matching-funds 
requirement. 

The  financial  contributors  in  1968  to  date 
are:  American  Standard,  American  Tobacco 
Company,  Bank  of  America,  IBM  World  Trade 
Corporation,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Company,  Massey -Ferguson,  Mobil  Oil  Cor- 
poration, Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
Morrison -Knudsen  Company,  Prudential 
Lines,  Arthur  and  Gloria  F.  Ross  Foundation, 
Singer  Company,  and  Standard  Oil  Company 
(N.J.). 

Other  contributors  prior  to  1968  have  been 
listed  in  previous  reports. 

4.  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

As  agreed  at  the  Board  otf  Directors’  meet- 
ing, the  Deputy  Chairmen,  Mr.  Kasim  Gtilek 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Arliotis,  are  to  submit  plans  on 
the  organization  of  the  Greek  and  the  Turk- 
ish bureaux  of  the  EMDI.  Organizational  de- 
cisions in  Greece  and  Turkey  are,  of  course, 
to  be  left  to  looal  decision,  it  being  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
general  similarity  in  organization,  but  that 
legal  and  other  requirements  may  dictate 
some  differences  in  the  Institutional  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
have  been  kept  fully  advised  of  the  Institute’s 
activities  and  have  unfailingly  given  their 
support. 

The  international  organizations  have, 
ever  since  the  inception  of  the  Greek-Turk- 
ish Economic  Cooperation  Project  shown  the 
liveliest  interest.  At  the  November  ’ineeting 
of  the  Board,  representatives  of  these  or- 
ganizations contributed  Valuable  counsel 
and  indicated  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  future,  and  the  Institute  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  them. 

As  noted,  the  EMDI  and  its  predecessor 
organization  have  behe  funded  by  founda- 
tion grants  and  a relatively  small  number  of 
substantial  corporate  (or  individual)  con- 
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, tributions.  It  is  hoped  to  transform  the 
j EMDI,  during  1969,  into  a broadly-based  pcr- 
i manent  institution  devoted  to  the  better- 
[ ment  of  Greco-Turkish  economic  and  cul- 
| tural  relations,  mainly  in  the  private  sector. 

| Discussions  looking  toward  this  objective  are 
j under  way,  and  will  hopefully  be  discussed 
I at  a mid-year  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
i rectors,  when  it  is  hoped  that  specif  c pro- 
! posals  can  be  presented  for  consideration. 

| Respectfully  submitted. 

Seymour  J.  Rubin. 

E&eeutive  Dire  ctor. 
Albert  Zumbiehl, 

, European  Director. 
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Greek-Turkish  Economic  Cooperation 
' Project 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I have  on  sev- 
eral previous  occ;islons  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  5th|  Senate  the  work  of  the  proj- 
ect! for  Greek-Turkish  economic  cooperation. 
Reports  on  this  matter  were“prgsented  on 
June  3,  1965.  on  October  20,  1965,  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1967,  ancL  on  December  15,  1967. 

I now  present  a report  on  this  important 
project  through  the  calendar  year  1968. 

Mr.  President,  3irst  I should  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  substantive  text  of 
a report  which  I presented  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assfjnbly^on  November  20,  1968. 
That  report  was  presented  to  The  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  in  my  capacity  as  trustee 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Developing 
NATO  Countries,  of  which  I was  chairman, 
and  which  has  now  been  dissolved,  its  prin- 
cipal functions  having  been  successfully  dis- 
charged. I have  been  requested  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  to  act  as  the  custodian 
of  the  responsibilities  of  that  committee  and 
it  is  in  this  capacity  that  I have  presented 
my  report  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
itself. 

Several  developments,  falling  outside  of 
the  scope  of  the  report  presented  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  should  be  reported. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  fact  of  a highly 
suqcessful_mee tin  g of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
rarfearEi3eyelppm?nt  Institute*  which  took 
place  In  Brussels  on  November  14  and  15, 
1968.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  a rep- 
resentative group  of  industrialists,  bankers, 
and  businessmen  from  Greece^  and  Turkey, 
and  also  from  the  other  countries  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  A broadly  repre- 
sentative board  of  directors  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Development  institute  was 
elected,  and  that  institute  was.  launched  on 
what  promises  to  be  an  extremely  successful 
career. 

Second, Jn  December  1968,  the  work  which 
has  been  “done  on  the  development  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mer.c-Evros  River  was  carried 
a further'  step  forward,  in  the  course  of 
meetings  between  myself,  Mr.  Rubin,  execu- 
tive director  of  EMDI,  and  Mr.  Paul  Hoff- 
man, director,  and  Mr.  Paul-Marc  Henry, 
deputy  director  of  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a UNDP  project  team  will  be  visiting  Greece 
and  Turkey  shortly,  and  that  further  steps 
in  the  development  of  mutually  desirable 
relationships  between  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
thus  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

“Report  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  as 
Trustee  for  the  Special  Committee  on 
Developing  NATO  Countries,  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  November  1968 
“It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  initiative 
taken  by  the  Assembly  (then  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians* Conference)  hasjbeen  demon- 
strated to  have  been  a valuable  contribution 
to  development  and  to  amelioration  of  rela- 
tions between  two  important  countries  of 
NATO.  The  work  of  the  Project  and  of  the 
Institute  have  been  founded  on  the  convic- 
tion that  an  enterprise  which  is  essentially 
private  in  its  nature,  and  which  has  relied 
on  the  mutuality  of  interest  in  the  private 
sector  Oh  both  sides,  can  carry  on  important 
functions  even  during  a period  marked  by  a 
variety  of  goverrmental  difficulties.  That 
this  is  so  is,  of  course,  attributable  largely  to 
the  fact  that  both  of  the  directly  interested 
nations  have  continued  to  give  their  interest 
and  their  support  to  the  project.  It  is  also 
due  to  the  willingness  of  businessmen,  in- 
dustrialists and  bankers,  not  only  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  but  also  of  North  America  and 


Western  Europe,  to  make  a strenuous  effort 
toward  cooperative  and  mutually  beneficial 
results.  In  great  measure,  the  benefits  of  this 
project  go  beyond  Its  own  limits,  and  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  mobilizing  the  great 
resources  of  private  enterprise  toward  a 
broadly  statesmanlike  end. 

“The  technique  here  used  may  therefore 
suggest  possibilities  for  much  useful  work, 
beyond  the  parameters  of  the  Greek-Turkish 
enterprise  itself.  I should  therefore  mention 
at  the  outset  the  important  role  played  by 
my  former  colleagues  on  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  Deputy  Chairmen  of 
that  Committee,  ” Messrs.  Spanorrigas  of 
Greece  and  Gtilek  of  Turkey,  and  its  Rap- 
porteur, Mr.  Westerterp  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  the  wort  of  the  Institute,  of  which  (as 
was  the  case  with  the  Special  Committee) , I 
have  the  honor  to  be  Chairman,  Messrs. 
Gtilek  and  Governor  Karol  Arliotis  of  Greece, 
and  Mr.  George  James  of  the  United  States, 
have  given  time,  energy,  and  skilled  guidance. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  them,  and  to  the  de- 
voted service  of  former  Ambassador  Seymour 
Rubin,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  project, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Zumbiehl,  his  European 
associate. 

“Finally,  the  Honorable  Seymour  J.  Rubin 
of  the  United  States  and  M.  Albert  Zum- 
biehl of  France  have  consented  to  continue 
with  the  Institute  as  Executive  and  European 
Directors,  respectively.  Much  is  owed  to  them 
far  the  success  of  the  project  so  far. 

“I  may  come  now  to^the  organizational 
framework  As  it  presently  exists. 

“As  was  reported  in  November  1967  to  be 
the  intention,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Development  Institute  was  in  fact  organized 
as  a non-profit  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  United 
States.  A meeting  of  the  nucleus  of  its  Board 
of  Directors  was  held  in  Athens,  in  May, 
1968.  At  that  meeting  a number  of  important 
organizational  decisions  were  taken. 

“It  was  {^cided^first  Of  all,  that  branches 
or  sister  organizations,  depending  on  the 
legal  and  other  relevant;  considerations  in 
the  two  countries,  should  be  established  in 
Greece  and'  Turkey.  Informally,  steps  have 
already  been  taken  in  this  direction,  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  upon  the  systems  of 
liaison  whidh  has  proved  its  merit.  In  both 
Greece  and  Turkey,  assurances  of  financial 
support  for  these  natioiial  operations  have 
been  given,  with  a special  fund  already  cre- 
ated in  Greece  and  partially  contributed  in 
Turkey. 

“Secondly,  it  was  decided  to  expand  the 
Board  of  Directors  so  a%  to  include  impor- 
tant and  representative  business  and  finan- 
cial interests  in  North  America  and  Western 
Europe.  I am  glad~to  be  able  to  report  that 
invitations  extended  by  me  to  a number  of 
such  persons  have  been  accepted,  and  that 
the  first  order  of"  business  of  the  current 
meeting  of  the  Institute  (in  Brussels  on 
Nov.  15,  1968)  will  be  to  fill  out  the  Board. 
Those  who  have  been  offered,  and  have  ac- 
cepted membership  on  the  Board  have  shown 
past  interest  in  the  project,  have  expressed 
willingness  to  help  in  the  future,  and  are 
indeed  a distinguished  group. 

“Thirdly,  it  was  emphasized  at  the  Ath- 
ens meeting  that  important  decisions  of  the 
Institute  must  reflect  also  the  agreement 
of  the  Turkish  and  Greek  members.  This  is 
an  obvious  requirement,  but  one  which  none- 
theless deserves  mention  specifically.  It  re- 
flects my  strong  personal  conviction,  shared 
by  my  colleagues,  that  useful  work  in  this — 
as  in  many  otheT  areas  of  international 
activity — must  rest  on  the  interest,  and 
involvement,  indeed,  the  commitment  of 
those  directly  affected,  and  with  most  at 
stake.  The  Institute  must  not,  and  will  not, 
be  an  organization  which  seeks  to  tell  our 
Greek  and  Jurkish  friends  what  is  good  for 
them.  Its  work  must  arise  out  of  their  con- 
viction that  they  Wish  done  what  the  Insti- 
tute can  do,  and  out  of  their  full  partici- 
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pation  in  its  work,  at  all  stages  from  plan- 
ning to  implementation.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  Institute  can  perform  a valuable 
catalytic  function,  can  help  to  < 
outside  resources,  can  act  as  a liaison  with 
various  international  and  national 
tions.  But  a basic  responsibilityfordecismn 
must  be  recognized  to  rest  with  the  GreeK 
and  Turkish  participants. 

“Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  nnan 
clal  arrangements  for  the  Institute,  and  o 
plans  for  the  future.  - 

“A  generous  grant  has  again  been  made  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  help  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institute.  I have  already  men- 
tioned the  financial  support  given  or  com- 
mitted on  the  Greek  and  Turkish  sides.  Mr 
George  James  of  the  Mobil  Corporation  of 
the  United  States  has  carried  to  other  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  companies  his  own  con- 
viction in  the  worth  of  this  work,  and  has 
mobilized  substantial  financial  assistance. 

As  a result,  the  matching  requirement  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  grant  has  already  been  me  . 

It  is  hoped  that  interest  in  Western  Europe, 
where  connections  with  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  strong  and  traditional,  will  be  reflected 
in  additional  support. 

“Since  the  Institute  plans  to  have  no  sub- 
stantial staff  of  its  own,  but  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  expertise  available  to  its  membership, 
these  arrangements  should  carry  the  Insti- 
tute through  calendar  year  1069.  During  1969, 
it  is  hoped  to  transform  the  Institute  into  a 
broadly  based  organization,  with  a substan- 
tial membership  In  the  business  and  financial 
communities,  as  well  as  In  professional  cir- 
eles.  Hopefully,  the  Institute  would  then  be 
supported  by  numerous  but  relatively  smaller 
• contributions  with  Individual  projects  being 
the  beneficiaries  of  collateral  financing  by 
foundations  or  others— as  was,  for  example, 
the  case  with  the  generous  financing  of  the 
studies  of  the  Merlc/Evros  River  by  the 
Thyssen  and  Volkswagen  Foundations.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  Will  thus  be  kept  to  a 
minimum,  with  available  resources  being 
used  for  directly  productive  projects. 

“As  will  be  recalled,  at  the  meetings  of  No- 
vember, 1967,  both  of  the  Assembly  and  of 
the  international  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Project  for  Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co- 
operation, a Work  Program  was  approved. 
This  document  suggested  that  the  work  of 
the  Institute  might  be  divided  into  two  main 
categories;  in  the  general  category  was  the 
continuation  of  efforts  to  encourage  fruitful 
contacts  and  discussions,  in  the  context  of 
the  international  organizations  of  which 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  both  members,  and 
with  emphasis  on  the  private  sector;  in  the 
specific  category  was  work  on  the  various 
projects  already  or  to  be  undertaken  the 
Meric/Evros  work,  tourism,  agriculture,  cul- 
tural exchange,  and  so  forth. 

“I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
much  has  been  done,  in  both  categories. 

“New  contacts  have  been  established  and 
existing  ones  strengthened.  During  the  meet- 
ings in  Athens  of  May,  1968,  for  example, 
special  sessions,  both  formal  and  informal, 
were  arranged  between  members  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  investment  banking  communi- 
ties, and  between  institutions  financing  eco- 
nomic development.  These  meetings  were  a 
more  specific  followup  of  meetings  which  it 
has  been  my  practice  to  arrange  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  meetings  there  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Thus,  the  May  meet- 
ings in  Athens,  with  a few  but  deeply  inter- 
ested participants,  were  followed  by  a useful 
breakfast  meeting  held  at  my  invitation  in 
the  Capitol  in  Washington,  where  participa- 
tion included  not  only  the  official  representa- 
tives of  Greece  and  Turkey,  members  of  the 
Investment  banking  communities  in  both 
countries,  and  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
representatives  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation. 


“Nor  have  these  sessions  been  merely  dis- 
cussions, useful  though  discussions  of  this 
sort  is.  Specific  proposals  have  been  elab- 
orated for  a study  of  complementary  invest- 
ment opportunities  and  policies.  Here  a mem- 
orandum was  prepared  by  Mr.  Rubin,  but 
only  after  consultation  with  and  strong  en- 
couragement from  the  financiers  of  industrial 
development  In  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
memorandum  was  subsequently  circulated 
to  and  discussed  with  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IFC.  The  breakfast  meeting  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  of  October  3,  1968,  was  thus 
held  on  the  basis  of  much  preparatory  work, 
and  has  resulted  in  specific  proposals  being 
elaborated  In  consultation  with  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  sides.  An  informal  agreement  has 
been  reached  to  exchange  information  re- 
lating to  laws  and  practlce|  which  might 
affect  complementary  or  even  joint  financing 
of  projects.  As  a further  step  toward  imple- 
mentation of  these  proposals,  and  again  with 
the  full  participation  of  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  investment  bankers,  a survey  is 
being  discussed  with  the  Agro-Indristrial  De- 
velopment Company,  an  American-based  or- 
ganization which  combines  the  resources  of 
several  companies  in  the  agricultural-indus- 
trial field,  and  which  has  also  the  participa- 
tion of  Adela — a highly  successful  enterprise 
in  whose  initiation  I and  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference  played  a vital  role. 

“I  go  into  this  matter  in  some  detail  for 
several  reasons.  The  proposal  to  bring  to- 
gether the  investment  and  banking  interests 
concerned  with  economic  development  is  im- 
portant in  itself,  since  it  cuts  across  all  fields 
of  economic  development,  and  not  merely  a 
single  industry,  however  important.  But  this 
project  also  illustrates  the  progress  of  a proj- 
ect, from  a general  discussion  arranged  by 
the  Institute  to  the  elaboration  in  close  con- 
sultation with  all  concerned  of  a proposal, 
the  revision  of  that  proposal  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  competent  international  or- 
ganizations, subsequent  discussion  of  meth- 
ods of  implementation,  and  then  placing  the 
proposal  before  capable  private  organizations. 

It  is  of  course  too  early  to  say  what  will  be 
the  outcome.  It  is  not  too  early  to  say  that 
the  working  out  of  a project  in  this  manner 
is,  in  and  of  itself,  important. 

“With  respect  to  specific  projects,  I am 
unfortunately  not  able  to  report  much  ad- 
vance in  our  projected  work  on  tourism,  a 
field  which  is  by  all  objective  appraisals  an 
extremely  desirable  one  for  cooperation,  with 
much  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived.  Despite 
much  work,  and  many  assurances  of  willing- 
ness to  meet,  it  has  been  difficult  to  follow 
up  on  the  useful  meeting  of  November,  1966, 
and  the  subsequent  informal  talks  in  the 
following  year.  Nonetheless,  it  may  be  re- 
ported that  this  was  one  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed during  the  May  visit  of  the  Greek 
Minister  of  Commerce  to  Ankara,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  difficulties  appear  to  be 
procedural  rather  than  substantive. 

“On  other  fronts,  work  is  progressing,  with 
organizations  such  as  the  FAO  and  the 
OECD  participating.  The  most  important  and 
indeed  dramatic  results,  however,  have  been 
achieved  in  connection  with  the  Meric/Evros 
project. 

“In  October,  1967  at  a conference  in 
Frankfurt  Germany  the  report  was  finalized 
of  the  tripartite  (German,  Greek,  Turkish) 
expert  commission  set  up  to  make  a recon- 
naissance survey  of  the  Meric/Evros  River 
basin.  The  economic — and  political — signifi- 
cance of  this  cooperative  work  on  this  border 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  is  evident.  Al- 
though the  work  on  the  study  was  done  by 
private  experts,  under  private  auspices,  it 
received  the  full  support  of  governmental 
authorities  on  both  sides.  The  report,  when 
completed,  was  forwarded  to  several  inter- 
national institutions,  notably  the  World 
Bank  and  the  United  Nations  Development 


Programme,  which  had  taken  a strong  inter- 
est in  this  project  from  the  outset. 

“As  I have  previously  indicated,  I received 
some  months  ago  the  visit  of  the  Bulgarian 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  who  expressed 
the  interest  of  his  government  in  the  mat- 
ter— an  interest  which  is  both  natural  and 
useful,  since  the  river  originates  and  flows 
for  almost  60%  of  Its  length  In  Bulgaria.  As 
has  been  indicated  In  the  report  made  by  our 
own  tripartite  expert  commission,  Bulgarian 
cooperation  would  substantially  improve  the 
cost-benefit  ratios  of  work  to  be  done  onthe 
Greek-Turkish  segment  of  the  river.  The 
Bulgarian  authorities  having  further  indi- 
cated their  interest,  and  after  this  interest 
having  been  made  known  both  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  and  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  authorities,  a further 
meeting  took  place  between  myself  and  the 
Bulgarian  Permanent  Representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  in  Geneva,  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  UNDP.  In  early  October  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Rubin  was  informed  by  the  UNDP 
that  the  Bulgarians  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a UNDP  exploratory  mission. 

“During  the  week  of  October  30- November 
0 thus,  a small  UNDP  mission  has  visited 
Sofia,  Athens  and  Ankara.  It  should  be  un- 
derscored that  this  is  an  exploratory  mission, 
particularly  Insofar  as  any  plans  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Greece  and  Turkey  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  nevertheless  an  important  fact 
that  the  UNDP  is  discussing  with  Greece  and 
Turkey  the  possibility  of  further  steps  look- 
ing toward  a full  scale  feasibility  study  of  the 
Meric/Evros  region,  that  Bulgaria,  as  one  of 
the  riparian  states,  has  been  informed,  and 
that  this  important  regional  and  multina- 
tional project  continues  to'  progress,  with 
United  Nations  participation. 

“It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that  dis- 
cussions in  Washington  growing  out  of  the 
interest  in  the  United  States  In  a Water  for 
Peace  programme  have  centered  on  the  Meric/ 
Evros  and  the  work  of  the  Institute.  After 
the  international  Water  for  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  in  the  summer  of  1967, 
much  attention  has  been  focused  on  multi- 
national projects.  In  this  context,  the  work 
of  the  Institute  has  attracted  attention,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  work  might 
provide  the  starting  point  for  two  fields  of 
investigation.  One  such  field  would  be  the 
utilisation  of  the  technique  of  the  Meric/ 
Evros  study— that  is,  the  use  of  private  scien- 
tists, privately  sponsored,  but  with  full  gov- 
ernmental support  and  approval.  Here  it  may 
be  that  in  certain  cases  more  can  be  achieved, 
to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  all,  than  would 
be  the  case  if  rigorous  channelization  through 
governmental  departments  were  the  rule.  The 
second  such  field  is  the  possibility  of  ex- 
perimenting with  computerization,  in  order 
to  keep  data  both  current  and  immediately 
available.  Here  work  done  by  the  FAO  is 
relevant,  and  the  establishment  of  a data 
storage,  information  retrieval  and  possibly  a 
research  center  has  been  preliminarily  dis- 
cussed, with  it  having  been  suggested  that 
a start  might  be  made  in  a seminar  on  the 
subject  of  international  river  basins,  which 
could  be  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Water  for 
Peace  office  and  the  Institute.  As  a measure 
of  the  interest  in  this  matter,  a representa- 
tive of  the  Water  for  Peace  Programme  will 
address  the  November  15,  1968  meeting  of 
the  Institute. 

“All  of  this  represents  much  useful  and 
tangible  work.  But  I feel  that  most  important, 
among  the  achievements  to  which  the  Spe- 
cial Committee,  the  Project  for  Greek-Turk- 
ish Economic  Cooperation  and  the  Institute 
can  lay  claim  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  is 
the  greater  measure  of  confidence  in  Greek- 
Turkish  relations,  both  in  the  private  and 
the  governmental  sector.  Mr.  Rubin  has  re- 
cently been  able  to  inform  the  Greek  busi- 
ness and  industrial  community  that  an 
Invitation  to  come  to  Turkey  for  friendly 
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f discussions  on  matters  of  common  interest 
; will  shortly  be  extended  Contacts  in  the 
i cultural  sphere,  which  would  have  be  en  out 
j of  the  question  not  long  ago,  are  now  under 
: discussion.  This  is  substantial  and  meaning- 
| ful  progress,  on  the  basis  of  which,  a solid 
| and  continuing  relationship  between  Greece 
; and  Turkey  may  be  built.” 
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I S.  2545 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A BILL 

RELATING  TO  URBAN  PROGRAM 

FOR  COLLEGES  AND  UNTVERSI- 
i TIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  Its  most 
recent  report,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
I Education  emphasized  the  need  for  ma- 
jor community  service  and  continuing 
| education  programs  to  aid  universities 
I to  conduct  research,  planning,  and  pro- 
; gram  operations — including  national  or 
| regional  demonstration  projects— to  help 
j our  cities  solve  their  complex  problems, 
j These  are  multiple  problems  associated 
: with  rapid  Urbanization  and  technoiogi- 
Ical  and  social  change. 

I introduce,  for  myself  and  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson! 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  a bill 
to  accomplish  this  objective  by  provid- 
ing a 15-percent  set-aside,  with  90 -per- 
cent  matching  funds,  of  title  I— commu- 
nity service  and  continuing  education 
programs— of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  Presently,  programs  under  title  I 
qualify  for  only  66% -percent  Federal 
funds.  By  allowing  a special  set-aside  at 
90 -percent  matching,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  greatly  assisted  within 
[their  financial  means  toward  making  a 
sustained  commitment  to  urban  prob- 
lem-solving. 

The  university  in  our  society  can  be- 
come more  creative— strengthening  eco- 
nomic and  social  links  between  the  uni- 
versity complex  and  the  environment 
in  which  it  is  situated.  The  old  days  of 
separation  between  town  and  gown  are 
gone.  Last  year  at  Columbia  Univemity 
we  observed  the  tragic  results  of  the 
fafiure  to  recognize  in  this  respect  the 
difference  between  yesterday  and  today 
Jnd  the  seeds  of  student  discontent  with 
jfhe  limited  involvement  of  universities 
m the  urban  problems  surrounding  them 
pave  taken  root  in  several  of  our  ma- 
jor campuses.  Faculty,  administration 
“ j-nd  student  body  must  be  encouraged 
to  develop  programs  that  produce  i solu- 
tions to  complex  urban  problems  in  the 
Community  and  the  country  at  lar^e. 

! This  bill  would  involve  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  Isince 
funds  would  be  drawn  from  title  I df  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Authorizajtipns 
for  title  I stand  at  $50,000,000  tot  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $60,000,000  for 
l07OneXt  ^Sca^  ^ear’  which  begins  July  1, 

^rGP?esident'  1 ask  unanimous  con- 
s^nt  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICH1R.  Thd  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f erred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
Will  be  printed  in  the  Record  j i . . 

(S^2545)’  t0  a^nd  title)  t 61 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196$  in 
order  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  arrange  for  community 


service  programs  seeking  solutions  to  na- 
tional and  regional  problems,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) , was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2545 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m Congress  assembled , That  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 


DISCRETION ARV  FUND  FOR  SOLUTION  OF 

National  and  regional  problems 
“Sec.  112.  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  purs  uant  to  section  101  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  paying  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 

service  programs  which  are 
carried  out  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 

w 5°?,  wWch  m for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing solutions  to  problems  resulting  from  rapid 
urbanization  and  technological  and  social 
ch^iges  in  the  nation,  including  national  or 
regional  demonstration  projects.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  (a)  of  the  Higher  Educ- 
SSJA?.  °\  11?65 amended  by  inserting  after 
°i,  tbe  £pll0wing:  “85  per  centum  of”. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
hall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1969.  ^ 


message  from  the  house- 
enrolled  bills  SIGNED 

A message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

Kifllio010'  An  act  tar  the  rexief  °f  Mrs/Aili 

fc? act  ftuthorlze  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
“^97a°-  for  other  purposes;  and 
act  t0  au^borize  appropria- 
the  Atom:  C Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  19E4,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 


Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
consideration  of  Calendar 

JNO.  ZoO,  o.  853, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tivle. 

^fslSTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 

moV < S*  t8^>3)  t0  establlsk  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 

, Th?.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insula, r Affairs  with  amend- 
ments^  on  page  2,  line  12,  after  the  word 
Area  msert  “in  accordance  with  the 
^nd  regulations  applicable  to 
0113,1  Fores:s”;  on  page  3,  line  25, 
after  the.  word  “Act.”  insert  “Lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  or  transferred  to 
ius  administrative  jurisdiction  within 
the  recreation  area  shall  become  parts 
of  the  recreation  area  and  of  the  na- 


tional forest  within  or  adjacent  to  which 
they  are  located.”;  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  “owner”  strike  out  “fails”  and  in- 
sert “is  unwilling”;  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  “property”  insert  “and  land  for 
recreation  and  other  administrative  fa- 
cilities”; on  page  5,  line  7,  after  the  word 
“this”  strike  out  “Act”  and  insert  “sec- 
tion ; and  on  page  8,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  23,  strike  put  “There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $27,380,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions Of  this  Aci”  and  insert  “There  is 
hereby  authored  tp  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  the  development  of  recre- 
ation and  related  facilities  and  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  interest  In  land  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,”;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  • 
read: 

S.  853 

A bill  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the- State  of  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled , That  in 
order  to  assure  the  preservation  of,  and  to 
the  scenJc>  historic,  pastoral,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  other  recreational  values  of  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains  and  adjacent  valley 
lands,  there  is  hereby  established,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Sec  2 The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
be  those  shown  on  the  map  en- 
titled Proposed  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area”,  dated  April  1,  1966,  which  is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (hereinafter  called  the  "Secretary”) 
®baU’  a?  80011  as  practicable  after  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a notice  of  the  establishment  of  the 
*onal  R^reation  Area,  together 
with  a detailed  description  and  map  showing 
the  boundaries  thereof.  ^ 

„ li  T£e  Secretary  Ska-H  administer  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  National  Forests  in 
such  manner  as  will  best  provide  for  m the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  salmon 
and  other  fisheries;  (2)  the  conservation  and 
development  of  scenic,  historic,  pastoral 
wildlife,  and.  other  values  contributing  to 
and  available  for  public  enjoyment,  includ- 
mg  the  preservation  of  sites  associated  with 
and  typifying  the  economic  and  social  his- 
tory of  the  American  West;  and  (3)  on  fed- 
erally owned  lands,  the  management.  Utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  natural  resources,  such 
as  lumbering,  grazing,  and  mining,  that  will 

lmpalr  the  purposes  for 
which  the  recreation  area  is  established. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  by  gift,  exchange,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise,  such  lands  or  interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  as  he 
hG  needed  for  the  Purposes  of 
^ *ny  Prbpert7  01  interest  within 
th e recreation  area  owned  by  the  State  of 
^ - an7  Poetical  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner 
In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federai  property  or 
interests  therein  located  within  the  boun- 
Q !ecr6at*on  a**®*  and  convey  to 
SUCh  ^opert,j  any  federally 

the  ^ateT^H01  ^er6s1Ss  therein  within 
the  State  of  Idaho  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  The  properties  f o ex^anged 
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Government-created  corporations  which 
derive  their  funds  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, earning  salaries  in  excess  of  a 
certain  figure,  possibly  $42,500,  the  same 
as  congressional  salaries,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  3Q,  1969,  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I put  some 
questions  to  Mr.  Grant  Hansen,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research 
and  Development,  and  also  to  Lieuten- 
ant General  McNickle,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  of  Research  and  Development  for 
the  Department  of  Air  Force,  and  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  questions 
and  the  answers  I received  from  Mr. 
Hansen  and  General  McNickle  be  printed 

in  the  Record.  , . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excel  pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  x , . 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I was  intereste 
in  the  response  by  the  General  that  th 
salaries  had  to  be  commensurate  with  pri- 
vate  busines.  I am  just  wondering  whether 
that  is  a philosophy  we  need  to  follow 

We  certainly  don’t  follow  that  philosophy 
in  regard  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Assistant  or  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  many  of  these  Cabinet  officials,  and 
many  of  the  Air  Force  generals  and  many 
other  people  could  go  out  into  private  busi- 
ness and  get  larger  salaries  than  they  make 
in  Government. 

I see  here  the  president  of  Aerospace  is 
paid  $90,000,  the  senior  vice  president  Is 
paid  $66,000,  and  the  vice  president  of  the 
corporate  planning  is  paid  $40,000,  another 
vice  president  $39,600,  another  vice  president 
at  $60,000,  another  vice  president  at  $53,000, 
another  vice  president  at  $54,000,  another 
vice  president  at  $48,000,  another  vice  pres- 
ident at  $45,000,  another  vice  president  at 
$60,000,  another  vice  president  at  $53,000, 
another  vice  president  at  $50,000,  and  that 
is  all  I guess  on  this  Aerospace.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  getting  out  of  line.  Who  sets 
salaries  for  Aerospace  executives? 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  board  of  trustees  of  Aero- 
space Corp. 

enator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  How  are  they 
appointed? 

Mr.  Hansen.  I don’t  know  the  answer  to 
that  question.  Do  you,  General? 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I think  what  you 
will  find  out  is  when  you  get  back  to  it  they  * 
are  set  by  the  Defense  Department. 

’ General  McNickle.  They  are  approved. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  They  are  ap- 
proved, that  is  the  final  authority.  They  are 

set  then.  , _ . _ 

General  McNickle.  And  a number  of  them 
were  not  recognized  for  the  full  recommend- 
ed salary. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I am  not  wor- 
ried about  recommended  salaries.  I want  to 
know  what  they  are  paid. 

General  McNickle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Now  the  Defense 
Department  has  approved  these  figures,  I as- 
sume. If  I am  wrong  about  it,  I want  to  be 
corrected. 

General  McNickle.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  So  the  final  deci- 
sion is  with  the  Defense  Department.  It  is 
not  with  some  board.  It  is  not  with  the  board 
of  trustees.  It  is  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hansen.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I want  to  get 
that  clear. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
since  that  discussion  in  committee,  I 
have  verified  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Aerospace  Corporation  were  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and 
are  a self-perpetuating  group. 

AMERICAN  CASUALTIES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Defense 
Department  has  today  released  new 
totals  of  killed  and  wounded  American 
soldiers  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

There  have  now  been  more  than  44,- 
000  casualties  since  the  inauguration  of 
President  Nixon.  * 

The  Defense  Department  reports  that 
such  casualties,  as  between  January  18 
through  June  21  of  this  year,  have 
reached  the  alarming  total  of  44,922. 

Mr.  President,  this  war  must  be  ended. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I suggest 
the  absence  of  a quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ^ , _ . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectipn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(j£  

LOOK  MAGAZINE  ACCEPTS  GREEK 
GOVERNMENT’S  CHALLENGE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  TORTURE  CHARGES 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  12, 
1969,  I drew  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  had  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  article  by  Chris- 
topher Wren  that  appeared  in  the  then 
current  issue  of  Look  magazine. 

The  thrust  of  the  article  is  that  tor- 
ture continues  to  be  used  in  Greece  as  a 
means  of  both  intimidating  the  popula- 
tion from  unrest  and  extracting  infor- 
mation from  political  prisoners. 

I am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  Greek 
Embassy  responded  by  issuing  a press 
release  in  which  Look  magazine  was  in- 
vited to  send  a representative  over  to 
Greece  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the 
article  , 

I am  glad  to  say,  too,  that  just  on  June 
19  Look  magazine  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Greek  Government  and 
has  designated  their  senior  editor,  Chris- 
topher Wren,  who  originally  wrote  the 
article,  to  make  the  trip.  He  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Thomas  R.  Koeniger,  a 
photographer;  Congressman  Don  Ed- 
wards, and  James  Becket,  an  American 
attorney  and  investigator  for  Amnesty 
International. 

I look  forward  with  very  real  interest 
to  reading  the  report  of  Mr.  Wren  on 
his  return  from  Greece. 

I trust,  too,  that,  since  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment has  invited  him,  every  effort 
will  be  made  by  Greek  officials  to  let  Mr. 
Wren  travel  and  visit  where  he  wishes. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  press  release  of 


the  Greek  Embassy  dated  June  9,  1969, 
a letter  from  Look  magazine  to  the  Greek 
Embassy  dated  June  16,  1969,  and  a press 
release  of  Look  magazine  dated  June  19, 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
releases  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Royal  Greek  Embassy  Press  & 

Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  9,  1969. 

With  regard  to  an  article  published  in  the 
issue  of  May  27th  of  Look  magazine  under 
the  title:  “Greece:  Government  by  Torture”, 
the  Greek  Embassy  wishes  to  put  into  record 
a statement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece  at  a press  conference  held  in  Athens 
on  June  7th,  1969  for  Greek  and  foreign  cor- 
respondents. 

The  official  position  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece  gives  a clear  answer  to  all  those 
who  seek  the  truth,  bare  from  any  political 
motivation: 

“I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  on 
an  article  published  recently  by  Look  maga- 
zine. People  should  know  that  only  through 
the  respect  for  truth  we  can  survive  in  peace 
and  freedom.  How  could  we  consider  our- 
selves part  of  a civilized  society  when  we  ac- 
cept the  most  imaginary  and  malignant  ac- 
cusations produced  by  a mentally  deranged 
person,  who  has  been  an  inmate  to  asylum 
for  disturbed  persons;  and  how  could  we  re- 
produce those  accusations  for  the  use  of  tens 
of  million  of  readers  throughout  the  World? 

I have  an  obligation  toward  the  history  of 
the  Greek  people  as  well  as  the  respect  for  a 
truth.  I believe  that  neither  the  publishers 
nor  any  other  person  in  charge  of  the  Look 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that  such 
an  article  was  published  in  their  magazine.  I 
invite  them  to  send  over  to  Greece  a duly 
authorized  representative  with  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  truth.  He  could  be  ac- 
companied by  the  person  who  supplied  the 
writer  with  the  false  accusations  and 
whose  freedom,  safe  conduct  and  expenses 
will  be  fully  covered  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

I further  declare  that  should  the  truth  of 
the  acts  mentioned  in  the  article  be  estab- 
lished, I will  not  hesitate  to  order  the  execu- 
tion of  those  found  responsible  right  here  in 
Constitution  Square,  and  I shall  assume  full 
responsibility  for  it”. 


Text  of  Letter  Sent  by  Look  Magazine  Edi- 
tor William  B.  Arthur  to  the  Greek 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C. 

June  16,  1969. 

Mr.  Michael  Mazarakis, 

Charge  d’ Affairs  Office,  Royal  Greek  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C . 

Dear  Mr.  Mazarakis  : The  Royal  Greek  Em- 
bassy Press  and  Information  Service  has  is- 
sued a press  release  dated  June  9,  1969,  which 
states  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  has 
invited  an  authorized  representative  of  Look 
to  Greece  to  establish  whether  torture  of  po- 
litical prisoners  has  taken  place  as  reported 
in  the  article,  “Greece:  Government  by  Tor- 
ture” in  the  May  27,  1969,  issue  of  Look.  This 
invitation  has  never  been  conveyed  directly 
to  us.  If  the  press  release  is  accurate,  Look 
welcomes  the  Prime  Minister’s  stated  “obli- 
gation toward  the  history  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  respect  for  truth,”  and  ac- 
cepts the  invitation  as  long  as  safe  and  pro- 
ductive conditions  can  be  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  Prime  Minister. 

I have  designated  as  Look’s  representative 
Senior  Editor  Christopher  S.  Wren,  who  wrote 
the  May  27th  article.  Staff  photographer 
Thomas  Koeniges  will  accompany  him  since 
Look  feels  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  wel- 
come photographic  documentation  of  what 
Mr.  Wren  discloses.  I also  designate  Mr.  Wren 
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ajid  Mr.  KOeniges  to  interview  the  Prime 
Minister  during  their  stay  in  Greece,  accept- 
ing your  government’s  specific  offer  In  a let- 
ter dated.  May  29,  1969,  from  the  Consul 
General  of  Greece  in  New  York. 

jin  the  press  release,  the  Prime  Minister 
alteo  invited  “the  person  who  supplied  the 
welter  with  false  accusations.”  Look  States 
again  that  it  reported  the  facts,  but  is 
pijeased  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  anxious 
tq  examine  them.  The  initiation  for  the 
article  came  not  from  one  person,  but  from 
m^ny  people,  most  of  whom  live  in  Greece. 
Inasmuch  as  Look  has  reason  to  fear  re- 
prisals against  them,  we  cannot  of  course  re- 
veal their  identities. 

ilnstead,  Look  is  sure  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter will  welcome  the  inclusion  of  two  other 
individuals  in  the  party  as  representative  of 
th|ose  who  are  concerned  about  the  problem. 
Jaimes  Becket,  Esq.,  an  American  attorney 
and  investigator  for  Amnesty  International, 
has  followed  developments  in  Greece  (since 
Ipe  military  coup  of  April,  1067,  and  will!  be 
oft  valuable  assistance  in  bringing  documen- 
tation to  the  Prime  Minister’s  attention. 
Congressmen  Eton  Edwards/  Member  o|  the 
Ji^diciary  Committee  of  the  U'.S.  Hou$e  of 
Representatives,  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
thje  matter  and  will  join  the  group  ais  an 
observer. 

X decline  the  Prime  Minister’s  kind  ! offer 
to  j underwrite  expenses;  I f^el  it  proper  for 
Lopk  to  assume  that  responsibility.  We;  will 
aUo  be  happy  to  provide  our  own  interpreter. 
I assume  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  pledge 
of  | freedom  and  safe  conduct  in  the  press  re- 
lease of  June  9,  1969,  offers  Immunity  from 
criminal  or  civil  prosecution  under  Gjreek 
la W for  Messrs.  Wren,  Koen4.es,  Becket]  and 
Lock’s  interpreter  and  would  appreciate  ac- 
kdbwledgment  of  this  so  that  I know]  this 
gr<jup  will  be  accepted  in  Greece  and!  en- 
abled to  carry  out  its  work  in  freedom,  j 
t ask  assurance  that  the  above  group:  will 
noF  be  subjected  to  any  prepared  itinejrary, 
anjd  that  it  will  be  able  to  move  and  inter- 
view freely  anywhere  in  Greece,  including 
inside  government  detention  facilities,  With- 
out interference  or  harassment.  Such  wjotk- 
ins  conditions  are  essential  to  produce]  the 
documentation  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
anxious  to  have.  I further  ask  assurkn.ee 
that  the  group  will  be  free  to  investigate  on 
its  own,  unencumbered  by  either  officials  or 
otqer  press.  I also  ask  that  they  have]  the 
rigjht  to  talk  to  anyone.  Including  those 
in  | government  custody,  without  the  pres- 
ence and  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  official. 

It  would  be  essential  to  have  a written 
guarantee  that  anyone  with  whom  the  Look 
pa^ty  talks  will  not  be  subjected  to  any 
retaliation. 

i expect  that  any  written  and  photographic 
documentation  gathered  by  the  group  Will 
not  be  liable  to  either  scrutiny  or  confisca- 
tion and  that  the  group  will  be  free  to  leave 
wit|h  such  documentation. 

ijf  it  is  proven  to  the  Prime  Minister  that 
some  of  his  subordinates  have  condoned  or 
engaged  in  torture,  Look  prefers  that  i the 
Pripie  Minister  not  carry  out  his  promise  in 
thd  press  release  of  June  9 to  order  tfreir 
public  execution  in  Constitution  Square,  but 
instead  publicly  try  such  offenders  in  ac- 
cordance with  traditional  Greek  jiirls- 
prqdence. 

Ij  assume  in  this  reply  that  the  Prime  skih- 
ister’s  invitation,  conveyed  in  the  press  r*e- 
leaie,  was  accurate  and  in  good  faithj  As 
Lock’s  representatives  prepare  for  their  Visit 
to  Greece,  I await  the  Prime  Minister’s  di- 
rect response  to  each  of  my  requests,  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  find 
the(  investigation  a mutually  fruitful  find 
enlightening  one. 

Sincerely,  j 

William  B.  Arthur 


Look  Magazine  Accepts  Greek  Govern- 
ment’s Challenge  To  Investigate  Tor- 
ture Charges  Made  in  Article 

New  York. — Look  magazine  announced  to- 
day that  it  has  accepted  the  Greek  govern- 
ment’s challenge  to  send  representatives  to 
Greece  in  a dispute;  over  Look’s  published 
charges  that  political  prisoners  in  Greece 
have  been  brutally  tortured. 

The  announcement  came  in  answer  to  a 
statement  made  by  Prime  Minister  George 
Papa dopoul os  of  Greece,  inviting  an  “author- 
ized representative”  of  Look  to  visit  Greece 
“with  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  truth” 
concerning  reports  of  torture  published  in  an 
article,  “Greece:  Government  By  Torture,” 
in  the  magazine’s  May  27  issue. 

The  Greek  Prime  Minister’s  offer,  while 
never  conveyed  directly  to  Look,  was  made  at 
a press  conference  hcsld  in  Athens  on  June  7. 
At  this  conference  Papadopoulos  denied 
Look’s  charges. 

Look’s  acceptance  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment’s invitation  wsls  made  by  William  B. 
Arthur,  Editor  of  Look,  in  a letter  dated  June 
16  to  the  Greek  Embassy  in  Washington. 

In  the  letter,  Arthur  designated  Look  sen- 
ior editor  Christopher  S.  Wren,  who  wrote  the 
May  27  article,  and  photographer  Thomas  R. 
Koeniges  to  make  the  trip.  He  stipulated 
that  they  be  accompanied  by  James  Becket, 
an  American  attorney  and  an  investigator 
for  Amnesty  International,  and  Congressman 
Donald. Edwards  (D-;3an  Jose,  Calif. )_,  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Arthur  also  stipulated  that  Look’s  investi- 
gative team  be  granted  full  freedom  in  pro- 
viding further  support  for  the  claims  made 
in  Wren’s  article. 

Arthur  said  that  he  conditioned,  his  ac- 
ceptance upon  the  Prime  Minister’^  pledge 
of  freedom  and  safe  conduct  for  the  Look 
party,  including  a guarantee  of  immunity 
from  harassment  and  criminal  or  civil 
prosecution  under  Greek  law.  He  asked  that 
they  be  allowed  inside  government  detention 
facilities  without  interference  or  harassment 
Furthermore,  Arthur  called  for  a written 
guarantee  that  anyone  interviewed  by  the 
Look  team  would  no-;  be  subject  to  retalia- 
tion. 

In  his  press  conference,  the  Greek  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  if  Look  proved  to  him 
that  torture  had  taken  place  and  supplied 
names,  those  responsible  would  be  publicly 
executed  in  Athens’  Constitution  Square. 

In  his  reply,  Arthur  suggested  that  those 
responsible  should  instead  be  tried  in  ac- 
cordance with  “traditional  Greek  juris- 
prudence.” 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pr  esident,  I suggest  the 
absence  of  a quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  TAX  ^TREATMENT  FOR 
OIL  INDUSTRY  INJURES  NA- 
TION’S SECURTCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  lifting  the  quo- 
rum call.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  he 
should  be  the  mar.  who  should  do  it, 
because  I am  going  to  speak  on  oil  this 


afternoon.  I expected  to  make  a fairly 
short  speech,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  short. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMTRE:  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  can  tell  me  something 
I do  not  know  about  oil,  I am  very  anxi- 
ous to  hear  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  whether  anybody  can  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  anything  he  does 
not  know  about  oil;  he  is  very  expert  in 
this  area,  as  he  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  on  this  floor,  especially  when 
he  enlightens  this  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  take  dead  aim  at  the  notori- 
ous depletion  allowance,  which  too  long 
has  served  as  an  obstacle  to  tax  reform. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
has  invited  any  interested  Senator  to 
submit  amendments  to  his  committee, 
and  when  the  tax  bill  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I intend  to  take  him  up  on  his  offer 
when  the  matter  is  before  his  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  going  to  get 
a better  chance  than  that.  He  is  going  to 
get  a chance  to  vote  against  every  busi- 
nessman in  America.  We  will  give  the 
Senator  a broad  opportunity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  give  me  every 
opportunity  that  I desire  to  vote  on  tax 
legislation,  and  I certainly  do  not  intend 
to  vote  against  every  businessman  in 
America.  I intend  to  vote  against  the 
surtax  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  the  biggest  loophole  is  in  the  tax 
law?  What  is  the  biggest  tax  loophole? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I would  like  to  know 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Capital  gains.  What  is  the 
Senator’s  opinion  on  that  one? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I think  the  capital 
gains  law,  as  presently  drafted,  could  be 
construed,  perhaps,  as  a loophole.  How- 
ever, I would  not  want  to,  although  I am 
sure  some  Senators  would,  repeal  it  out- 
right, because  I think  there  is  some  merit 
to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Democratic  policy 
committee  invited  Mr.  Stanley  Surrey, 
whom  they  regarded,  I assume,  as  the 
best  tax  reformer  there  is  in  America, 
to  come  down  and  explain  his  views  on 
taxes  for  them,  and  he  did  not  even  men- 
tion depletion  among  the  major  items. 
He  said  capital  gains  is  the  biggest  loop- 
hole there  is.  Is  the  Senator  prepared  to 
vote  to  do  something  about  capital  gains? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
difficulty  with  discussing  bills  whole  sub- 
ject is  that  it  is  a matter  of  value  judg- 
ments. I am  shocked  and  surprised  that 
Mr.  Surrey  did  not  mention  oil  deple- 
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ticlpant  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
others  and  made  working  together  much 
more  meaningful. 

For  the  most  part,  the  study  program  as 
originally  initiated  was  continued,  procedures 
being  discontinued  only  when  they  appeared 
to  serve  no  useful  purpose.  This  was  done 
only  after  open  discussion  at  monthly  meet- 
ings or  by  notification  from  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

What  has  this  study  accomplished? 

It  resulted  in  mutual  trust  and  respect  for 
each  other,  thus  providing  a good  climate 
fcr  further  cooperation. 

It  revealed  to  each  partcipant  what  the 
other  was  attempting  to  accomplish. 

Certain  procedures  were  found  to  have 
little  or  no  value  and  a need  for  others  be- 
came apparent. 

Each  participant  saw  his  ideas  and  pro- 
gram evaluated  by  the  others  and  for  the 
State  at  least  this  will  guide  us  in  up- 
dating our  cannery  program. 

The  format  of  the  agreement  had  to  be 
simplified  and  the  language  of  the  specifica- 
tions had  to  be  given  in  layman’s  terms  (the 
layman  often  being  the  regulatory  official) . 

As  more  experience  was  gained  in  the  pilot 
study,  it  became  apparent  that  not  every 
canner  can  take  part  in  Self-Certification 
to  the  same  degree  as  others  who  have  greater 
quality  control  resources.  Consequently, 
some  means  must  be  developed  to  supply 
such  canners,  as  well  as  other  food  proces- 
sors having  limited  control  resources,  with 
services  from  qualified  agencies,  so  they  can 
install  adequate  Self-Certification  Programs. 

From  our  experience,  we  feel  that  every 
food  processor  needs  his  own  Self-Certifica- 
tion Program  so  he  can  give  assurance  from 
day  to  day  that  his  products  will  retain 
their  position  in  the  market.  Nothing  short 
of  resident  inspection  would  accomplish  this 
end  if  it  were  to  be  supplied  by  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  a processor  must  perform 
quality  and  sanitation  control  of  his  own 
products  if  he  is  to  assure  the  best  possible 
products  for  the  consumer. 

The  Self-Certification  Frogram  appears  to 
be  the  most  desirable  and  efficient  way  to 
meet  this  need. 

THE  FDA  DISTRICT  VIEWPOINT 

(By  Horace  A.  Allen  and  James  A.  Davis) 

Minneapolis  District  became  involved  in  a 
self -certification  program  after  Green  Giant 
made  preliminary  inquiries  of  FDA  in  Wash- 
ington early  in  1968. 

Most  of  the  groundwork  in  setting  up  the 
agreement  was  handled  by  FDA  in  Washing- 
ton, and  in  April  the  District  made  a pre- 
► certification  evaluation  of  the  plant  and  fa- 
cilities at  Blue  Earth,  Minn.  At  about  this 
time  it  became  apparent  that  any  agreement 
entered  into  by  Green  Giant  and  FDA  should 
include  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, since  this  department  is  required  by 
State  law  to  cover  the  State’s  canneries.  The 
self-certification  concept  was  discussed  with 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a three-way  agreement  was  signed  on 
June  26,  1968.  This  agreement  covered  a pilot 
study  of  self-certification  at  Green  Giant’s 
Blue  Earth  plant  involving  the  production 
of  canned  peas  and  whole  kernel  com. 

The  general  requirements  by  FDA  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  by  insisting  on  approved 
processing  steps  are,  of  course,  public  infor- 
mation. But  the  specific  action  taken  by  in- 
dustry to  put  these  general  requirements 
into  effect  may  constitute  or  involve  trade 
secrets.  Also  available  to  the  public  is  infor- 
mation about  products  recalled  by  industry 
after  they  leave  the  processor’s  warehouses 
and  enter  the  normal  distribution  system  to 
wholesalers  and  other  distributors. 

Initially  the  pilot  study  required  more 
FDA  manpower  than  would  be  given  to  any 
one  plant  during  a normal  canning  season. 
However,  we  felt  this  was  necessry  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  plant  and  its 


operation?  and  to  be  in  a position  to  evaluate 
reports  and  information  the  firm  would  be 
expected  to  furnish  when  the  pilot  study  was 
extended  into  an  operational  program. 

As  the  program  progressed,  all  parties  to 
the  agreement  developed  greater  respect  for 
each  other’s  problems  and  abilities,  and  a 
freedom  of  communication  evolved  that  has 
not  historically  characterized  Industry-Gov- 
ernment relations.  During  some  of  our  early 
meetings,  occasional  reservations  developed, 
but  these  were  quickly  allayed  by  the  frank- 
ness of  our  discussions.  We  learned  that  in- 
dustry, because  of  its  familiarity  with  a 
plant,  was  in  a position  to  give  us  knowledge 
and  information  that  could  never  be  ob- 
tained through  our  unilateral  inspections. 

Our  experience  during  this  pilot  study  has 
shown  us  that  as  a regulatory  agency,  we 
can  have  a greater  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  quality  of  the  firm’s  product  by  evaluat- 
ing its  in-plant  controls  than  by  routine 
regulatory  inspections  and  collection  of 
samples.  idl& 


THE  FALLACY  OF  “FREEDOM" 
IN  GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , June  23,  1969 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember 29  the  Greek  people  voted,  by  a 
92-percent  majority,  in  favor  of  a new 
constitution  proposed  by  the  military 
junta  that  has  ruled  Greece  since  a coup 
in  April  1967.  Contrary  to  what  the  junta 
would  have  us  believe,  the  election  was 
not  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom. Opposition  to  the  constitution  was 
ruthlessly  stifled,  and  dissenters  faced 
the  prospect  of  a jail  sentence. 

Nine  days  before  the  referendum  an 
American  professor,  George  Anastaplo, 
spoke  directly  to  the  point  of  this  repres- 
sion at  a banquet  in  Athens  attended  by 
about  30  Greeks.  Dr.  Anastaplo  is  lecturer 
in  the  liberal  arts  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  at  Rosary  College  in 
Illinois.  The  dinner  at  which  he  spoke 
was  given  for  26  members  of  a group  from 
the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who  were  visiting  Greece  under  his 
direction.  The  banquet  host  was  the  For- 
eign Press  Division  of  the  Office  of  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister. 

Following  is  a reconstruction  of  Dr. 
Anastaplo’s  extemporaneous  remarks  at 
the  dinner  as  they  were  printed  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Chicago  Council’s  pub- 
lication, “Notes  on  World  Events”: 

Dissent  in  Athens 

It  may  seem  ungracious  of  me,  after  we 
Americans  have  Just  been  treated  to  a meal 
which  it  is  impossible  to  consider  In  any  way 
blameworthy,  to  dissent  as  I am  now  obliged 
to  do  from  what  has  been  said  to  us  tonight 
in  defense  of  the  way  the  present  Greek  gov- 
ernment conducts  Itself. 

It  should  be  evident  to  all  of  you  by  now 
that  I would  have  preferred  on  this  occasion 
only  to  listen,  and  thus  to  learn.  But  I can- 
not completely  ignore  the  challenge  we  have 
just  heard  from  our  official  host  in  his  deter- 
mined effort  to  induce  me  to  say  something 
to  this  gathering.  An  American,  he  com- 
plains, should  not  wait  to  say  In  Washington 
what  he  dare  not  say  in  Athens.  I therefore 
consent  to  comment  on  various  of  the  things 
said  to  us  this  evening,  as  they  now  occur 
to  me. 


NO  FREEDOM  OF  DISCUSSION 

We  have  been  reminded  that  Greece  and 
the  United  States  have  long  been  allies  in 
defense  of  the  free  world.  I need  not  dispute 
our  host’s  observation  that  one  form  of  free- 
dom is  that  in  which  discussion  appears. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity tonight  to  exchange  opinions,  to  ask 
questions,  and  for  our  host  and  his  colleagues 
to  give  the  answers  of  their  government.  But 
I must  challenge  his  suggestion  that  this  is 
proof  that  there  Is  freedom  of  discussion  in 
Greece  today.  For  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  such  a discussion  as  ours  tonight  is  not 
now  generally  permitted  in  Greece.  The  only 
people  who  dare  speak  as  freely  in  public  as 
we  have  here  are  some  members  of  the  pres- 
ent government,  a few  other  men  with  the 
famous  names  of  old  families,  and  visitors 
who  hold  foreign  passports.  Most  Greeks  dare 
not  speak  as  we  have,  except  in  the  privacy 
of  their  homes  and  even  there  only  with 
relatives  and  friends  whom  they  can  trust. 
All  of  you  Greeks  here  tonight  must  know 
this.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  thousands 
of  “enemies  of  the  regime” — men  and  women 
of  the  Left,  Center  and  Right — are  still  held 
in  Greek  prisons  without  trial  and  without 
any  prospect  of  trial. 

We  have  been  reminded  that  the  American 
Constitution  also  followed  upon  a revolution. 
This  is  certainly  true.  But  I hardly  think 
that  justifies  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
stitution to  be  voted  on  in  Greece  next  week 
has  been  brought  forth.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  written  by  fifty-five 
men  freely  selected  by  the  American  people 
to  represent  them.  Who  these  men  were, 
why  they  were  selected  and  by  whom  was 
known  to  everyone.  This  is  not  the  case  here. 
What  those  men  produced  in  1787  was  dis- 
cussed publicly  and  freely  for  a year  and 
more  in  circumstances  where  no  man  was 
afraid  of  being  officially  penalized  for  the 
position  he  took  in  public.  That  is  not  the 
case  here.  Rather,  we  know  that  the  most 
distinguished  opponents  of  your  proposed 
constitution — the  politicians  who  we  know 
have  had  large  popular  followings  for  years — 
have  been  for  some  time  under  house  arrest 
and  will  not  be  released  before  next  Monday, 
and  only  then  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  the 
following  Sunday  on  the  proposed  consti- 
tution. It  has  been  made  clear  to  them  that 
they  are  not  to  speak  publicly  against  the 
constitution.  How  can  it  be  said  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  a genuinely  free  referendum 
is  being  held,  Irrespective  of  how  the  ballot- 
ing itself  Is  conducted  or  comes  out?  How 
can  an  ordinary  citizen  be  sure  that  he  will 
not  be  regarded  an  “enemy  of  the  regime” 
If  he  should  be  detected  voting  against  the 
constitution  proposed  by  his  insistent  gov- 
ernment? 

A FREE  REFERENDUM? 

Yet,  we  have  been  told  several  times  this 
evening  that  we  are  about  to  witness  free 
balloting,  that  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  some  newspaper  criticism  of  specific 
articles  in  the  proposed  constitution  has  been 
permitted.  But  we  Americans  know  what  a 
free  election  Is.  We  know  this  from  our  own 
experience.  We  know  what  a free  election 
feels  like.  We  know  what  it  sounds  like.  We 
know  what  it  looks  like.  And  we  know  this  is 
not  it. 

Several  of  my  fellow-citizens  have  this 
evening  remarked  on  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  NAI  (YES)  signs  on  display  In  Greece 
these  days.  Nowhere  can  one  see  OXI  (NO) 
signs.  In  fact,  I have  the  past  week  seen  only 
one  OXI  chalked  on  a wall— and  even  this 
had  been  almost  rubbed  out.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  us  tonight  that  such  signs  are 
not  significant,  that  Greeks  will  freely  vote 
for  what  they  “believe  in.”  But  does  the  gov- 
ernment really  believe  that  Its  monopoly  of 
propaganda  is  inconsequential?  Considerable 
money  has  been  spent  by  the  government  on 
these  signs,  as  well  as  on  the  press,  radio  and 
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apd  its  members  are  saying  that  it  now  puts 
them  on.  a level  of  acceptance  with  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties. 

Residents  of  the  community  should  let 
the  college  administration  Snow  what  they 
think  of  this  affront,  this  show  of  contempt 
for  decent  American  opinion. 

Resentment  should  be  shown,  first  of  ail, 
by"  the  alumnae,  either  by  voice  or — What 
is  jmore  expressive— by  holding  back  on  gifts. 
Alumnae  tell  us  that  when  they  are  so- 
licited for  gifts  and  when  they  mention  with 
dismay  the  pink  hue  the  college  has  ac- 
quired, they  are  told;  “Oh,  yes,  but  this  can 
be  changed  by  continued  loyalty.”  Oh,  yea? 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Aptheker  proves 
thqt  the  administration  values  what  tran- 
sient black  commies  want  above  what  the 
public  thinks  of  the  college. 

They  may  go  in  for  “inteJJeetualism’*  at 


Bryin  Mawr,  but  they  don’t  show  much 
telligence. 


ih- 


IWHAT'S  HAPPENING  AT  BLUE  ! 

EARTH?  ; 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969  \ < 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  a motet 
interesting  experiment  involving'  Federal, 
State,  and  food  processing  industry  in- 
terests has  been  in  progress  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  experiment,  ia 
pilot  study  in  self-certification  conducted 
at  the  Green  Giant  Co.’s  plant  in  Blxie 
Earth,  Minn.,  is  designed  to  assure  qual- 
ity control  and  indicates,  perhaps,  thfci 
direction  that  will  prove  least  costly  yeit 
most  effective  for  consumers,  producers, 
and  guardians  of  the  public  interest.  The 
initial  findings  are  reported  in  an  articld 
“What’s  Happening  at  Blue  Earth?”  ap-f 
pearing  in  the  April  issue  of  FDA  Papers!. 
I incljude  the  article  at  this  point  in 
remarks  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
colleagues  in  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  who  also 
have  responsibilities  in  this  area: 

What’s  Happening  at  Blue  Earth?  i 

(Note, — Will  self -certification  work  in  the' 
food  processing  industry?  Will  ii  work  as  a 
practical  matter  in  all  food  processing 
-plants?  What  do  working  level  FDA  officials 
think  the  concept  in  these  early  stages? 
How  receptive  are  State  officials  responsible 
in  the  l pertinent  areas?  What  reservations 
does  industry  have  or  may  it  be  expected  to 
have  apout  self-certification  as  a way  of 
life?  What  room  is  there  for  improvement  in 
self-certification  for  quality  assurance  as  it 
has  developed  so  far? 

(Earl^  in  1968  the  Green  Giant  Co.  de- 
cided that  it  couldn’t  afford  to  ignore  the 
implications  in  a concept  that  had  been 
under  s^udy  by  the  FDA  for  some  time  and 
was  already  undergoing  limited  pilot  testing 
in  an  arrangement  between  FDA  and  an- 
other large  food  processing  firm.  General 
Foods.  Green  Giant’s  next  step  was  to  see 
how  self-certification  might  work  in  its 
own  backyard.  Whereupon  the  company,  de- 
spite reservations  about  some  features  and 
a little  uneasiness  about  the  whole  new  con- 
cept of  an  industry-Government  partner- 
ship in  quality  assurance,  let  FDA  know  it 
was  willing  to  give  self-certification  a fair 
try  for  a limited  number  of  products  at  its 
plant  in  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

(The  agreement  that  resulted  included  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an 
active  participant,  since  MDA  under  State 
law  is  responsible  for  covering  canning 


plants.  The  three-way  pilot  plan,  agreed 
upon  in  June  1988,  has  been  under  way  ever 
since,  and  the  participants — Green  Giant, 
MDA,  and  FDA's  Minneapolis  District — have 
gained  some  definite  impressions  and 
reached,  some  tentative  conclusions  from 
their  separate  point 3 of  view  about  self- 
certification  as  a working  tool  and  how  it 
has  affected  their  interests  or  responsibil- 
ities so.  far.  These  remarks,  passed  on  in  in- 
formal narrative  to  Nathaniel  L.  Geary,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Quality  Assurance  in 
FDA’s  Bureau  of  Compliance,  are  recounted 
on  the  following  pages.) 

the  industry  viewpoint 
(By  C.  B.  Way) 

When  we  first  heard  about  tHfc  Self-Certi- 
fication Program,  many  of/'us  had  doubts 
about  any  such  cooperatiojrfwith  a regulatory 
agency.  The  food  indiutry  had  always  re- 
sisted FDA  attempts  tojget  at  its  records.  The 
attitudes  prevailing  between  inspectors  and 
inspected  have  been  ntandofflsh,  to  put  it 
mildly.  The  Self-Certtmcatlon  Program  goes 
against  all  this;  thus,  most  of  the  food  in- 
dustry looked  askance  aVsuch  a program. 

However,  we  cannot  reaHy  be  for  or  against 
something  with  which  we  aie  unacquainted. 
Since  one  company  with  a\oven  quality 
assurance  program  had,  at  leastN^ntatively, 
accepted  a Self -Certification  Pro^xam,  it 
made  sense  to  us  to  investigate  it.  TCisovas 
all  we  had  in  mind  when  we  visited  FDAS 
January  1968.  Just  to  find  out  what  it  wal 
all  about. 

Soon  after,  we  tried  setting  up  a model 
program  for  a peas  and  corn  plant  just  to  see 
how  it  mi glit  look.  There  were  no  definite 
plans  by  either  party  to  Implement  it  at  that 
time.  However,  one  thing  led  to  another,  and 
by  June  of  1968  we  had  a:i  agreement,  all  duly 
signed,  to  proceed  with  a pilot  program. 

One  of  the  philosophies  we  developed  dur- 
ing this  “Investigation”  of  the  program  was 
that  we  thought  FDA  ought  to  know  more 
about  our  business  insofar  as  its  operation 
affected  the  consumers’  health.  The  old  busi- 
ness of  “let  them  doit  the  hard  way”  changed 
to  “let  us  show  you.”  It  was  not  necessary 
to  disclose  any  classified  information,  or  to 
■ give  away  the  keys  to  the.  vault,  so  to  speak. 
We  felt  that  if  FDA  were  lb  know  more  about 
our  business,  it  could  write  more  realistic 
laws  and  regulations,  and,  more  importantly, 
be  In  a better  position  to  determine  the  need 
for  various  laws  and  regulations;  or  so  we 
: reasoned.  To  put  it  another  way,  voluntary 
i compliance  is  one  way  to  keep  from  being 
legislated  or  regulated  out  of  business.  Thus, 
while  we  Were  quite  reserved  about  giving 
out  information  at  first,  these,  reservations 
soon  disappeared.  

During  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
some  differences  had  to  be  overcome.  One 
was  a “language  barrier”  or  divergence  of 
terminology.  To  a canner,  “raw  products  is 
the  green  produce  as  it  is  harvested.  To  an 
FDA’er,  it  is  any  product  fed  into  the  system, 

| such  as  tin  cans,  salt,  watsr,  etc.  Other  dif- 
\ ferencee  of  opinion  as  to  which  areas  were 
j “critical”  or  potentially  hazardous  had  to  be 
1 settled. 

i I Early  in  the  planning  it  was  suggested  that 
1 the  Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture 
j CMDA)  be  a part  of  this  program  and,  there- 
after, the  planning  meetings  became  three- 
jw&y  sessions.  The  agreement  was  signed  in 
IJune  1068  by  Dr.  Godda.'d  of  FDA,  Mr. 
jStohwandt  of  MDA,  and  Mr.  Cosgrove  of  Green 
\ Giant.  It  covered  one  plant,  canning  only 
(peas  and  whole  kernel  corn. 

I • Basically,  the  agreement  provides  that 
jGtreen  Giant  will  (1)  make  certain  pertinent 
iqtB&Uty  control  records  available  to  MDA  and 
FtiA,  (2)  submit  monthly  reports  listing 
iuiy  deviations  from  the  agreed-on  specifica- 
tions, (3)  give  to  FDA  and  MDA  a copy  of 
ill  corporate  quaLity  assurance  inspection  re- 
ports, and  (4)  submit  to  FDA  and  MDA  copies 
df  any  complaints  received  from  any  source 


about  products  covered  by  the  agreement. 
It  also  says  that  FDA  and  MDA  will  give  to 
Green  Giant  copies  of  their  full  inspection 
reports  and  complaints  they  receive  from 
any  source  on  the  products  covered  by  the 
agreement. 

The  specifications  which  go  with  the  agree- 
ment are  not  public  information.  What  they 
do  is  establish  preventative  courses  of  action 
to  be  taken  in  such  areas  as  fill  of  container, 
pesticide  residue,  foreign  objects,  etc.  They 
also  setup  courses  of  action  to  be  taken  when 
a.  Aviation  occurs  or  is  suspected.  These 
'courses  of  action  are  all  part  Of  the  company 
standard  operating  practices,  and  no  changes 
were  made  as  a result  of  this  program.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  program  concerns 
itself  only  with  product  safety,  not  product 
elegance. 

A very  important  part  of  the  agreement 
is  that  a deviation  from  the  agreed-on  speci- 
fications does  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  things  we  pressed  for,  and  which 
we  still  feel  is  important  in  selling  this  pro- 
gram to  the  food  industry,  is  the  complete 
absence  of  publicity,  if  it  is  ever  found  neces- 
sary to  recall  a product  from  the  market. 
Normally  seizures,  detentions,  and  the  like 
are  a matter  of  public  record.  Our  theory 
was  that  we  were  giving  FDA  and  MDA  other- 
wise confidential  information  which  they 
would  not  normally  have  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  recall  a product  from 
Gie  market,  if  necessary,  without  it  being 
aSmatter  of  public  record.  At  this  writing, 
no  \*asic  laws  have  been  changed,  but  a 
ehang&^along  these  lines  is  under  consider- 
ation. 

Some  r^ulte  of  the  self-certification  trial 
program  h^e  been  that  there  is  an  open 
channel  of  ctanmunicafcions  between  MDA, 
FDA,  and  Grebn  Giant;  there  has  been  Ho 
increase  in  quality  costs  to  the  company; 
inspection  costs  \o  the  taxpayer  will  ulti- 
mately be  reduced!  concentration  of  regula- 
tory agencies'  resources  can  be  placed  In 
areas  where  serious^  health  hazards  exist; 
and  an  air  of  mutual  yust  and  reapect  among 
the  participating  gromps  has  developed. 

THE  STATE  VIEWPOINT 
(By  G.  HI  Steele) 

Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  working  with  Minnesota  canners  in  both 
a regulatory  and  servfce  manner  since  1921 
when  our  cannery  lijjfense  law  was  first  en- 
acted. 

Services  rendered  include  quality  grading, 
incubation  for  keeping  quality,  bacteriologi- 
cal and  climfiiml  analyses  of  ingredients  and 
finishgiL-flfoducts,  and  periodic  inspections 
Fants  for  sanitation  compliance. 

When  we  first  learned  of  FDA’s  intention 
to  inaugurate  a pilot  study  for  Self -Certifi- 
cation in  Minnesota,  we  speculated  as  to  what 
effect  this  might  have  on  our  cannery  pro- 
gram and  whether  or  not  this  might  be  Fed- 
eral intervention  or  creative  federalism. 

We  were  invited  to  patriclpate  in  the  study 
by  contributing  to  the  limit  of  our  resources 
and  capabilities.  As  a result,  we  performed 
in  our  usual  manner,  leaving  to  FDA  whatever 
laboratory  and  inspection  work  we  were  not 
able  to  perform. 

Our  philosophy  always  has  been  that  every 
processor  must  carry  out  quality  and  sanita- 
tion control  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  to  as- 
sure the  best  possible  product  for  the  con- 
sumer. To  this  end,  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  interfere  only  to 
assist  and  advise  the  processor  or  to  take  regu- 
latory action  when  necessary. 

The  Self-Certification  pilot  study  supplied 
for  the  first  time  the  opportunity  for  FDA, 
MDA,  and  Green  Giant  Co.  each  to  examine 
his  capabilities  and  to  evaluate  procedures 
and  methodology  in  use  to  determine  if  they 
should  be  continued  or  discarded. 

At  the  same  time,  open  discussion  of  our 
philosophies  and  programs  gave  .each  par- 
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film.  They  are  intended  to  shape  the  opin- 
ions of  many  who  can  be  moved  by  such 
things,  and  they  constantly  remind  everyone 
of  who*  is  in  control  here  and  of  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  We  Americans  do  know  what 
to  think  when  we  see  government  resources 
and  government  personnel  marshaled  as  they 
have  been  here  in  a massive  (and  no  doubt 
successful)  campaign  to  produce  the  desired 
result.  This  is  no  more  a free  referendum 
than  similar  exercises  are  free  either  in  Spain 
or  in  Russia. 

And  yet  our  host  and  his  government  have 
tried  hard  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing a genuinely  free  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Greek  people.  It  seems  important  to 
them  that  Americans  believe  this.  We  Amer- 
icans may  not  be  informed  enough  about  or 
familiar  enough  with  Greek  history  and 
Greek  affairs  to  be  able  to  judge  other  claims 
of  this  government.  But,  as  I have  said.,  we 
do  have  the  experience  and  the  ability  and 
the  information  to  judge  whether  an  election 
is  truly  free.  And  when  we  can  see  that  this 
government  claim  about  a free  referendum, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is  simply 
without  foundation,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  all  the  other  claims  that  we  hear  from  the 
same  government  about  what  it  has  done  for 
Greece,  about  what  its  motives  are,  about  its 
innocence  of  deliberate  torture  of  political 
prisoners,  and  about  the  imminent  Commu- 
nist danger  from  which  it  saved  Greece  by 
seizing  power  last  year?  Are  we  not  entitled 
to  judge  what  we  may  not  know  by  what  we 
can  and  do  know? 

THE  AUTHORITY  TO  PRESCRIBE 

We  have  been  told  several  times  this  eve- 
ning that  Greek  affairs  of  recent  years  re- 
quired drastic  medicine,  that  a doctor  must 
sometimes  prescribe  harsh  measures  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  do  we 
not  all  believe  that  an  adult  is  entitled  to 
select  his  own  doctor,  and  to  discharge  him 
when  he  chooses?  By  what  authority  does 
the  presiding  doctor  prescribe  what  is  neces- 
sary for  Greece?  How  can  the  Greeks  be  said 
to  have  selected  him,  when  they  did  not 
even  know  who  he  was?  What  diploma  does 
he  have  as  a doctor?  What  proof  of  his  quali- 
fications is  there. aside  from  his  self-serving 
testimony  about  himself?  Certainly,  we  can- 
not accept  as  indicative  of  public  approval 
■ of  his  regimen  the  fact  that  an  unarmed  peo- 
ple does  not  resist  a determined  government 
which  is  heavily  armed. 

The  republican  precedent  of  the  Roman 
dictatorship  has  been  cited  to  us  in  Justifi- 
cation of  what  has  happened  here  since 
April  1967.  But  it  should  be  remembered  t^iat 
the  Roman  dictator  (usually  a citizen’ of 
recognized  merit)  was  given  his  authority 
pursuant  to  the  constitutional  processes  of 
the  Roman  Republic — and  this  was  done  only 
after  debate  and  deliberation.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  Roman  dictator  held 
his  power  for  a fixed  term,  a term  clearly 
stated  in  advance  of  his  appointment.  We 
have  also  been  cited,  in  justification  of  the 
suspension  of  civil  liberties  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, the  experiences  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  during  the  Second  World 
War.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Churchill  was  repeatedly  obliged  during  that 
war  to  submit  himself  to  the  will  of  an 
elected  parliament.  The  Americans  present 
tonight  remember  the  difficulties  President 
Roosevelt  had  with  the  American  Congress, 
even  in  time  of  war.  And  in  both  cases,  these 
wartime  leaders  were  chosen  pursuant  to 
the  constitutional  processes  of  free  people, 
despite  the  existence  then  of  emergencies  far 
more  threatening  than  anything  confronting 
Greece  today. 

I feel  honor-bound  to  address  myself,  be- 
fore I close,  to  the  remarks  made  by  our  host 
about  Eleni  Vlachou,  a lady  whom  he  knows, 
from  our  conversation  during  dinner,  that  I 
respect.  Every  Greek  here  tonight  knows 
that  before  the  coup  of  April  1967-  Mrs. 


Vlachou  published  the  most  respected  news- 
paper in  Greece.  You  Greeks  know  that  hers 
was  a newspaper  of  the  Right,  that  she  was 
strongly  anti- Communist  (indeed,  to  my 
mind,  too  much  so),  and  that  she  has 
repudiated  the  claims  of  the  army  officers 
who  made  the  coup  about  the  danger  of 
Communism  from  which  they  saved  Greece. 
You  know  that  hers  was  the  newspaper  that 
most  of  you,  and  most  of  the  supporters  of 
the  present  government,  once  looked  up  to 
as  the  best  in  Greece.  You  know  that  your 
government  made  serious  efforts  for  six 
months  after  the  April  1967  coup  to  induce 
Mrs.  Vlachou  to  resume  publication  of  the 
newspaper  she  had  immediately  suspended 
upon  being  confronted  by  your  press  cen- 
sorship, censorship  which  continues  to  this 
day.  To  disparage  her  as  has  been  done  to- 
night is  simply  unrealistic  and  even  unbe- 
coming, To  honor  her  for  the  stand  she  has 
taken  and  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  is  to 
honor  and  to  nourish  and  perhaps  even  to 
help  revive  the  best  in  the  Greek  spirit.  We 
will  know  that  a significant  measure  of  lib- 
erty has  indeed  returned  to  Greece  when  Mrs. 
Vlachou  again  publishes  her  newspaper 
freely,  a newspaper  in  which  I am  sure  there 
will  be  things  with  which  I would  be  obliged 
to  disagree.  In  any  event,  Mrs.  Vlachou’s 
exile,  like  that  of  your  King,  serves  as  a con- 
stant reminder  that  things  are  not  right  in 
Greece  at  this  time. 

I have  directed  my  remarks  this  evening 
to  the  question  of  liberty,  to  the  question 
of  whether  liberty  exists  in  Greece  today. 
This  is  not  the  occasion  to  examine  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  excesses  of  liberty,  to 
examine  its  conditions  and  its  preservation — 
all  matters  about  which  much  needs  to  be 
said  in  Greece  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
I must  also  reserve  for  another  occasion  my 
discussion  of  what  has  been  happening  un- 
der the  present  government  to  the  Greek 
economy,  of  what  has  already  happened  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  army  that  a handful 
of  junior  officers  has  usurped,  of  what  Greece 
is  supposed  to  have  been  saved  from  and 
saved  for  by  this  unconstitutional  usurpa- 
tion, of  what  has  happened  to  Greek  relations 
with  its  friends  and  allies  in  the  West  since 
April  1967,  and  of  what  has  been  happening 
the  past  seventeen  months  to  the  civil  serv- 
ices, to  the  functioning  of  government  and 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country. 

We  have  been  speaking  tonight  of  liberty. 
Liberty  is  what  we  Americans  do  know  some- 
thing about.  And  when  an  American  visitor, 
who  respects  both  the  truth  and  Greece,  is 
confronted  as  we  have  been  at  such  length, 
not  only  tonight  but  ever  since  our  arrival  in 
Athens,  by  the  insistence  that  liberty  is  to  be 
found  in  Greece  today,  he  is  obliged  to  dis- 
&ent,  if  he  presumes  to  speak  at  all. 

If  what  Greek  citizens  have  now  is  what 
you  mean  by  ‘‘liberty”,  then  we  should  all 
reconsider  what  we  mean  by  “the  free 
world.” 


THE  DAY  THE  EARTH  WAS  LOST 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , June  23,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  of  Tuesday,  May  20,  1969, 
in  the  Kansas  City  Times  catches  the 
significance  and  the  exhilaration  felt  by 
all  Americans  and  people  throughout  the 
world  in  the  successful  flight  of  Apollo 
10.  As  the  editorial  points  out  the  Apollo 
program  is  truly  a journey  of  man  into 
a new  and  unknown  environment.  Yet 
this  undertaking  has  been  done  with  the 


skill  and  initiative  inherent  in  the  Amer- 
ican heritage.  This  editorial  is  an  articu- 
late statement  of  the  importance  of 
continued  support  of  our  Nation’s  quest 
for  new  knowledge  and  capability.  I 
commend  it  to  your  reading,  and  include 
it  herewith; 

* .The  Day  the  Earth  Was  Lost 

Early  in  their  journey  to  the  moon,  one 
of  the  astronauts — during  the  first  TV  color 
spectacular  from  space — said  somewhat 
wistfully : 

“We’re  looking  for  earth  , right  now.  We’d 
like  to  show  it  to  you  hut  we  can't  find  it  ” 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
spacecraft’s  orientation.  In  time — after  tele- 
vising the  docking  with  the  lunar  lander, 
which  appeared  much  easier  than  parking 
on  most  city  streets — the  astronauts  found 
the  earth.  And  presented  the  show  of  shows 
as  they  sped  moonward.  But  for  a moment, 
the  words  of  the  astronaut  seemed  to  cap- 
ture the  mixed  feelings  that  the  earthbound 
themselves  have,  in  this  mixed-up  age  we 
live  in. 

But  the  earth  was  found,  and  the  astro- 
nauts will — if  all  goes  according  to  sched- 
ule—find  the  moon.  There  is,  we  suppose,  a 
bit  of  philosophy  to  be  derived  from  this,  but 
the  philosophers  and  poets  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived in  space.  They  will,  in  due  time,  the 
trail  having  been  blazed  for  them  by  brave 
technicians  and  pilots,  by  the  daring  who 
prove  that  even  a moment  of  human  con- 
fusion means  nothing. 

For  now,  however,  the  course  belongs  to  the 
astronauts,  and  no  man  could  question  the 
magnificence  of  their  performance.  The  tele- 
vision cameras  recorded  the  sheer  beauty  of 
the  takeoff,  of  the  maneuver  in  space  and  of 
the  earth  itself  receding  in  the  background. 
The  astronauts  routinely  went  about  their 
business,  apparently  with  that  flawlessness 
which  is  the  essence  of  their  life.  Men  below 
watched  in  awe  at  this  thing  which  their 
fellow  men  had  wrought. 

They — the  earthbound — had  been  found  by 
the  space-borne  camera,  and  there  they  were 
on  camera.  It  was  reassuring.  Then  the  astro- 
nauts sped  onward,  toward  the  moon,  lone- 
some, yet  not  alone.  Earth,  gorgeous  and 
mysterious,  had  been  displayed  to  its  resi- 
dents as  it  had  never  been  displayed  before. 
What  a fantastic  start  on  another  of  man’s 
incredible  journeys  into  the  unknown!  Sun- 
day, the  earth.  Tomorrow,  the  moon.  In  time 
the  poets  and  philosophers  will  have  much 
to  say  about  that. 


DR.  JOHN  F.  McHUGH  DEFINES 
“FREEDOM”  IN  MEMORIAL  DAY 
SPEECH 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I would  like  to  commend  a 
speech  entitled  “Footsteps  for  Freedom” 
which  was  delivered  at  West  Park  in  Al- 
lentown, Pa.,  by  Dr.  John  M.  McHugh, 
who  is  principal  of  the  Roosevelt  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Allentown,  on  Me- 
morial Day  1969  to  the  reading  of  those 
who  look  at  the  Congressional  Record. 

This  speech  was  recently  called  to  my 
attention,  and  I believe  there  are  points 
of  considerable  merit  contained  within  it. 
I invite  particular  attention  to  the  defi- 
nitions of  “freedom”  in  Dr.  McHugh’s  re- 
marks. 
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The  text,  of  his  statement  of  May  30, 
1969,  follows: 

Footsteps  for  Freedom 
(By  Dr.  John  F.  McHugh) 

Memorial  Day,  for  me,  has  always  been  a 
special  day.  Perhaps  it  has  been  special  be- 
cause during  my  childhood  I loved  to  watch 
the  two  parades  in  Allentown  on  each  May 
30th.  I remember  getting  up  early  and  trot- 
ting to  Center  Square  to  see  the  ioidiers,  to 
listen  to  the  taps,  and  to  gaze  in, wonder  at 
the  volley  of  shots  fired  and  heard  in  center 
city.  Then,  I would  sifTbu  the  curb  and  wait 
for  the  big  parade  to  move  up  Hamilton 
Street  toward  West  Park.  I always  loved  a 
parade  . . . and  on  Memorial  D^y X had  a 
double  joy  of  excitement  because  after  the 
ceremonies  in  the  park  were  completed,  the 
parade  formed  again — on  Turner  (street  and 
proceeded  back  to  the  Square  fo^*  the  con- 
cluding ceremonies.  On  several  j ifemorial 
Days  I marched  in  these  parades — always 
carrying  the  flag. 

As  I think  back  over  these  thirty  years,  I 
can  still  hear  the  footsteps  of  thje  units  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  as  they  marched 
proudly  to  the  cadence  of  Amerlbei's  tradi- 
tional marching  sons.  Perhaps  it  j was  these 
first  footsteps  that  I heard  which  gave  me 
some  idea  of  what  freedom  was  all  about. 
I may  have  been  too  young  to  (know  the 
meaning  of  freedom,  but  I was  taught  in 
Allentown  about  the  greatness  of  my  coun- 
try and  a respect  for  her  brave  men. 

What  I did  not  know  as  a young  child  was 
that  footsteps  for  freedom  were1  heard  all 
around  the  world  in  the  name  of  our  coun- 
try. What  I did  not  comprehend  a$  a child 
was  that  some  of  these  footsteps  Were  now 
silenced  because  men  gave  theli  lives  on 
battlefields  to  protect  the  land  they  loved 
and  where  I,  an  American,  had  the  grand 
opportunity  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life. 

I emphasize  the  memories  of  a young  per- 
son to  render  a suggestion  that  ths  young  of 
today  listen  to  the  footsteps  for  freedom. 

And  so  today,  I want  to  have  a heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  the  young  people  o : our  com- 
munity, And  through  them,  with  the  young 
people  of  our  nation. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  lAIlentonl- 
ans:  Memorial  Day  is  a day  of  revference,  re- 
membrance, and  respect.  Tt  is  a da^  of  Sever- 
ance to  Almighty  God;  a remembrance  of 
the  dead;  a respect  for  the  bravej.  But,  my 
young  friends,  Memorial  Day  is  a day  for  the 
living  as  well.  It  Is  a day  for  yop  and  for 
me,  for  all  of  us,  to  look  inside  oiriselves  to 
find  out  personally  how  we  feel  about  our 
God,  our  Country,  and  our  respect  tor  free- 
dom. 

Being  the  educator  that  I am,  X want  to 
ask  you  some  questions;  and  while  I wait 
and  listen  for  your  answers,  I wauit  to  share 
some  feelings  that  might  help  bridge  the 
so-called  generation  gap  which  some  people 
say  exists  in  our  community  a^d  nation 
today. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  jAjlentoni- 
ans:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  (American 
flag?  Do  you  know  its  history?  Do  jyou  know 
what  it  stands  for?  Does  your  hjeart  swell 
with  pride  when  you  see  it  pass  by?  Do  you 
give  it  the  respect  it  rightfully  ] deserves? 
Do  you  realize  the  symbolism  ofj  our  flag, 
carried  into  battle,  rallied  the  forces  of  men 
toward  victories  because  men  lqved  their 
flag  because  it  represented  for  them  the 
greatness  of  their  country  and  their  love  for 
their  nation?  Do  you  realize  that  for  millions 
of  enslaved  people  around  the  globe,  your 
flag  has  become  the  symbol  of  Hope?  The 
flag  of  America  is  a symbol  of  freedom  be- 
cause men  died  so  that  freedom  might  pre- 
vail. The  footsteps  for  freedom  have  been 
led  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentoni- 
ans:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Litiefty  Bell? 
Do  you  know  its  history?  Do  you  realize  that 
men  and  women  were  rallied  by  tie  tone  of 


its  peal  during;  the  dark  days  of  a revolu-  of  mutual  respects  one  for  the  other.  You 
tion — that  the  bell  represents  for  us  our  in-  need  to  understand  that  we  are  living  in  an 
dependence.  Hewe  you  been  to  Independence  interregnum  period.  One  foot's  in  a world 
Hall  or  our  own  Liberty  Bell  Shrine  to  catch  that’s  going,  one's  in  a world  that’s  coming, 
the  feeling  of  what  America  is  about — what  What  we  are  going  through  is  the  price  we 
her  struggles  have  been,  her  promise  kept,  have  to  pay  for  a new  freedom.  And  the  kind 
her  greatness  maintained?  The  Liberty  Bell  of- footsteps  you  make  will  determine  the  kind 
is  a symbol  and  her  tolling  has  guided  the  of  freedom  we  will  have  in  the  future, 
footsteps  to  freedom.  Finally,  remember  that  every  right  you 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentoni-  have  has  a Corresponding  responsibility, 
ans:  Have  you  met  Abraham  Lincoln?  Do  Learn  the  history  of  your  country  well,  re- 
you  know  the  story  of  his  life?  Have  you  member  the  words  of  her  heroes,  and  try  to 
learned  from  the  lessons  he  taught?  Are  we  catch  the  feeling  of  pride  exemplified  by  her 
truly  brothers?  Do  you  have  malice  for  none  many  symbols. 

and  charity  for  all?  Do  you  know  he  said  Remember,  too,  of  what  America  is  about. 


that  our  nation  was  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal 
that  this  nation  shall  have  a new  hi&fnof 
freedom  . . . that  we  are  a governme^rtof  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  . . . 
and  that  this  nation  shall  not/perish  from 
the  Earth ! Did  you  know  that  Lincoln  prayed, 
had  faith  in  God,  and  wa&rmoved  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Almighty  durmg  the  dark  days 
of  civil  strife  In  our  namm  when  brother 
fought  brother  on  American  soil?  In  the 
parade  of  American  Heroes,  Lincoln’s  foot- 
steps were  for  freedom!  / 

Young  Americans  ana  Young  Allentonians : 
Do  you  know  our  natnon  has  been  called  a 
melting  pot?  Do  you  viiderstand  and  appreci- 
ate that  the  greatness  of  our  nation  came 
into  being  because  alliraces,  men  of  all  colors, 
and  faiths  in  mantf  religions  contributed 
their  worth,  their  erfiture,  their  traditions, 
and  their  individual  dignity?  Together  they 
had  a common  purpote:  to  build  a united 
states,  and  to  set  the  akurse  of  history  with 
America  as  a giant  among  nations.  They 
came  from  different  countries  but  they  be- 
came Americans.  A poem  aays  it  better: 

“Just  today  we  chancedNp  meet — 

Down  upon  the  crowded  »^feet, 

And  I wondered  whence  hmme, 

What  was  once  his  nation’s  name? 

So  I asked  him,  ‘Tell  me  true^r 
Are  you  Pole  or  Russian  Jew,  \ 
English,  Irish,  German,  PrussianN 
Belgian,  S]3anish,  Swiss,  Maravian,  \ 
Dutch,  Greek  or  Scandinavian?’  \ 
Then  he  raised  his  head  on  high  \ 
as  he  gave  me  this  reply: 

“ ‘What  I was  is  naughty  to  me 
In  this  land  of  liberty. 

In  my  soul  as  man  to  man 
I am  just  American!’  ” 

The  footsteps  to  freedom  have  been  trod  by 
men  from  many  nations— now  united  as  free- 
loving  Americans. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentonians: 
Do  you  want  to  help  your  community?  Your 
Nation?  Yes,  let  your  voices  be  heard.  But, 
my  young  Americans,  let  your  deeds  be  re- 
spected! Don’t  tear  down  that  which  took, 
many  years,  hard  work,  and  dedicated  liver 
to  build.  And,  don’t  build  something  in^fts 
stead  for  which  sonmday  you  will  b^ittame- 
f ul.  Dedicate  your 

America — do  not  destroy  her;  for  in  destroy- 
ing her,  you  will  only  destroy  yourselves. 

Now,  my  young  Americans,  I believe  there 
is  something  which  some  of  us,  who  are  a 
generation  or  two  older  and  perhaps  a little 
more  formally  educated  and  experienced  can 
share  with  you.  It  is  this.  You  and  all  of  us 
are  living  through  a series  of  crises.  Your  age 
is  different  because  you  have  known  only 
the  curse  of  crisis  and  never  the  fullest  pur- 
suits of  peace.  Hut  we  are  in  these  crises  to- 
gether and  I am  afraid  they  will  be  with  us 
for  generations  to  come.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  adjust  to  crises,  weather  the  storms,  and 
hope  that  the  lessons  of  greatness  from  our 
past  history  will  endure  our  determinations 
to  build  greatnesses  for  the  future. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentonians: 
Let’s  hope  that  our  passions  and  our  angers — 
grown  out  of  our  frustrations  will  turn  into 
compassions  and  understandings — grown  out 


She  has  problems  to  solve  and  she  has  prog- 
ress to  make.  In  trying  to  solve  her  problems, 
do  not  create  problems,  but  determine  the 
progress  to  be  gained. 

Young  Americans  and  Young  Allentonians: 
Your  turn  will  come  to  lead  us  on.  May  your 
footsteps  guide  us  toward  that  new  free- 
dom—a greater  America,  rich  in  traditions, 
and  God  grant,  maybe  you  can  bring  us  to 
an  era  of  peace  among  men.  In  saluting  you, 
we  also  challenge  you.  God  Bless  You  in  your 
endeavors ! 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1989 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  tenure  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Earl  Warren  has  consistently 
stood  as  a force  for  fairness  and  as  a 
champion  of  equal  justice  under  the  law. 
A former  district  attorney,  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  three -time  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Earl  Warren  brought  to  the  Court 
a knowledge,  not  only  of  law,  but  also  of 
public  administration,  which  enabled 
him  to  understand  the  basic  cross-cur- 
rents and  moral  conscience  of  this  Na- 

Stion.  Thus,  the  Court  promoted  true 
ality,  while  discarding  hollow  rhetoric 
I legal  technicalities  as  contrary  to 
original  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 

l. 

Tnder  Justice  Warren's  leadership,  the 
>reme  Court  has  vitalized  the  con- 
utional  law  of  human  rights.  In  the 
t 10  years,  the  Court  has  extended 
3t  of  the  important  sections  of  the 
of  Rights  to  cover  the  States,  thus 
tecting  for  all  people  those  basic 
liberties  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
meant  to  be  safeguarded  from  govern- 
mental interference.  Specifically,  the 
Court  has  strengthened  the  constitu- 
tional light  to  a fair  trial  by  ruling  that 
every  man,  rich  or  poor,  has  the  right  to 
counsel  m a felony  prosecution.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  electoral  process  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  Court’s  “one-man, 
one-vote”  ruling,  which  declared  that 
legislators  represent  people,  “not  trees 
or  acres.” 

Warren  demanded  that  true  oppor- 
tunity be  provided  for  all  Americans, 
when  he  wrote  for  the  Court,  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  possibly  his 
most  famous  decision,  that  segregation 
in  the  schools  was  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause a separate  education  imposed  psy- 
chological burdens  upon  the  Negro  child 
which  denied  him  an  education  equal  to 
the  one  of  his  white  counterpart.  This 
decision  made  possible  Supreme  Court 
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TAX,  SPEND,  ELECT — THE  GAME 
CONTINUES 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , June  23 , 1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  be  asked  to  consider  a new 
tax  bill  relating  to  extension  of  the  10- 
percent  surtax — a discriminatory  tax, 
double  taxing  people  who  already  have  a 
duty  to  pay  a tax — and  to  repeal  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
explain  our  Government's  fiscal  policy 
and  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  con- 
tinued theft  of  dollars  out  of  the  pay- 
checks  of  hard-working  Americans. 

How,  for  example,  can  a Congressman 
explain  a $120,000  grant  by  HEW  to  a 
Communist  University  at  Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia — not  only  a Communist  coun- 
try but  one  that  hastened  to  recognize  the 
Vietcong-sponsored  provisional  revolu- 
tionary government  in  South  Vietnam 
Which  is  killing  the  sons  of  our  taxpay- 
ers? 

Or  how  can  any  Member  explain  8^- 
percent  interest  to  our  banks,  business 
people,  contractors  and  homebuilders 
when  we  just  last  week  announced  a U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  of  $14,688,000 
to  the  Irish  Government  to  buy  Boeing 
jet  planes.  The  interest  rate  on  this  l<pn 
was  6 percent. 

Or,  how  can  anyone  defend  a $480?b00,- 
000  to  the  World  Bank  for  30-year  loans 
at  no  interest — or  the  overall  foreign  aid 
slush  funds  at  the  discretion  of  diplo- 
matic bureaucrats,  estimated  to  be  $10,- 
428,000,000?  Interest?  We  will  be  lucky 
even  to  get  part  of  the  principal  back. 

How  can  we  defend  the  gift  to  the  U^N, 
and  its  specialized  propaganda  agencies 
of  $83,886,000  with  no  benefit  to  our  peo- 
ple but  rather  deterioration  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  constitutionally 
secured  individual  protections? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  settled  and  built 
this  land  fled  Europe  to  escape  exces- 
sive taxation. 

The  United  States  of  America  de- 
clared its  independence  from  the  unre- 
lenting domination  of  a king  because  of 
taxation  without  representation. 

Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  lost 
their  thrones  for  less  than  the  tyranny 
of  the  taxes  being  piled  again  on  the 
backs  of  our  American  people. 
v Taxes  have  become  the  curse  of  the 
continent. 

Our  people  are  being  taxed  federally, 
by  the  States,  municipally,  locally — • 
directly  and  indirectly — whether  they 
want  the  purported  reforms  or  not. 

Rather  than  a continued  barrage  of 
taxes  against  the  people,  I feel  it  Is  time 
that  we  who  are  charged  with  represent- 
ing our  people  start  earning  our  pay  by 
reducing  their  taxes.  Hard-working 
Americans  can  be  the  best  deterrent  to 
inflation  by  handling  their  own  dollars — 
by  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  income 
earned  from  their  own  initiative  and 
ingenuity. 

Regardless  of  all  the  flowery  oratory, 
no  one  is  fooling  the  man  back  home 


who  knows  that  his  savings  have  been 
wiped  out  and  whose  wife  knows  that 
groceries,  clothing,  and  rent  continue  to 
soar.  And  he  is  getting  more  incensed  at 
those  who  would  say  inflation  is  caused 
by  his  spending  rather  than  by  the  Fed- 
eral giveaways  of  what  they  first  have 
to  take  away  from  him.  He  just  can  not 
understand  taking  away  from  him  the 
money  he  needed  to  have  his  daughter’s 
teeth  straightened — then  sending  it  to 
Yugoslavia,  or  bribing  rioters  not  to  riot 
again. 

I include  a recent  news  clipping: 

Interest  Rate  Today  Reaches  Historic  High 

New  York.  (AP) — Major  banks  today  raised 
th.e  prime  rate — the  interest  charged  their 
biggest  and  best  customers  for  loans — to  a 
historic  high  of  8 y2  per  cent  from  7%  per 
cent,  effective  immediately. 

An  Increase  had  been  expected  for  some 
time.  But  the  amount  of  the  hike— a full 
one  per  cent — was  surprising. 

The  first  bank  to  increase  the  rate  was 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  and  it  did 
so  without  making  any  comment  on  its  rea- 
sons. Other  New  York  banks,  and  then 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  banks 
quickly  made  the  same  move.  Among  the 
banks  was  Chase  Manhattan  and  First  Na- 
tional City  of  New  York. 

Reacting  to  the  move,  the  Dow  Jones  in- 
dustrial average  dropped  about  7 points 
shortly  after  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
opened. 

When  one  bank  increases  the  prime  rate, 
others  usually  follow. 

The  prime  rate  is  used  in  determining  the 
interest  rate  charged  most  large  corporations. 
Other  rates,  such  as  interest  rates  to  con- 
sumers, are  scaled  upward  from  the  prime 
rate. 

The  old  rate  of  7Va  per  cent  was  a record 
high  when  it  was  set  on  March  17.  As  re- 
cently as  last  Dec.  2 the  rate  was  6%.  A 
series  of  rate  increases,  usually  one-fourth  or 
one-half  of  a per  cent  at  a time,  had  occurred 
between  December  and  March. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  make  it  more  expensive 
and  more  difficult  for  banks  to  borrow 
money.  But  the  demand  on  banks  for  money 
to  borrow  has  continued  strong. 

By  raising  the  prime  rate  banks  can  afford 
t©  pay  more  for  the  money  they  borrow. 


DISPLAYING  THE  STARS  AND 
STRIPES 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , June  23,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hunter,  who  publishes  a monthly 
newsletter  entitled  “Tactics,”  called  my 
attention  recently  to  an  article  he  wrote 
in  1965  concerning  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  many  Americans  in  displaying 
our  American  flag  on  July  4,  Independ- 
ence Day. 

As  I believe  Mr.  Hunter’s  article  con- 
tains a message  for  all  Americans,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  reprint  it  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Why  Not  Fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes? — Our 
Flag  Now  “Controversial” 

Last  year,  as  July  4 approached,  this  writer 
found  he  was  without  a suitable  American 


flag.  He  found  none  on  sale  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  Independence  Day,  not  a flag  was 
flying  on  any  house  in  the  area,  and  he  had 
to  go  blocks  * before  seeing  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Startled,  he  made  a tour  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  One  could  tell  where  gov- 
ernment employes  lived;  there  seemed  to  be 
some  unwritten  rule  among  them  not  to  dis- 
play the  flag  of  the  country  which  even  was 
paying  their  salary.  Flying  the  flag  just  did 
not  fit  in  their  so-called  “sophistication.” 
This  editor  went  home  and  ransacked  closet 
and  drawers  until  he  found  an  old  souvenir 
flag  with  48  stars,  8 by  5%  inches,  which  he 
tacked  at  the  top  of  a downstairs,  outside 
window.  At  least  it  was  a flag,  our  flag! 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can flag  has  joined  the  word  “patriotism”  as 
“controversial.”  Schools  don’t  teach  patrio- 
tism any  more;  it’s  chauvinistic  and  appar- 
ently a symbol  of  extremism.  It’s  intolerant 
to  fly  the  U.S.  flag  unless  you  fly  the  U.N. 
flag  alongside,  so  as  to  show  you  are  in  the 
mainstream,  and  consider  all  countries  the 
same,  the  same  as  all  religions,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  After  all,  to  display  pref- 
erence for  your  own  country  is  a value  judg- 
ment, and  as  almost  any  social  scientist  will 
tell  you,  a value  judgment  is  “unscientific.” 
Nobody  wants  to  be  unscientific. 

Bunk  and  buncombe!  The  failure  to  fly  the 
American  flag,  and  avoidance  of  such  words 
as  “patriotic,”  are  evidences  of  the  extent  to 
which  our  people  are  being  softened  up  by 
enemy  propaganda  tactics,  and  how  subtly 
it  spreads. 

This  writer  is  going  to  call  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  some  leaders  hereabouts. 
Maybe  some  readers  will  do  the  same,  for 
their  home  areas  and  the  national  capital. 
Maybe  the  White  House  and  our  legislators 
might  suggest  American  flags  be  available  for 
purchase  conveniently,  and  they  be  flown  on 
July  4.  Maybe  f ed^ah  employes  can  set  the 
example.  nW 


A GREEK  POLITICAL  TRAGEDY 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , June  23,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  4 years  a Greek  political 
tragedy  has  unfolded  in  Athens  step  by 
inexorable  step,  with  the  final  chapter 
looming  more  tragic  than  all  that  has 
come  before. 

America’s  role  in  this  political  tragedy 
ha s been  an  inglorious  one.  From  the 
time  the  Papandreou  government  fell  in 
1965  until  the  colonel’s  coup  in  1967,  the 
American  mission  in  Athens  was  a party 
to  the  maneuvers  which  forestalled  elec- 
tions. By  forestalling  elections  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Democratic  and  Liberal  Cen- 
ter Union  Party  was  averted,  a very  ques- 
tionable political  judgment.  The  politi- 
cal pot  was  allowed  to  boil  and  an  at- 
mosphere was  created  which  encouraged 
a military  coup. 

When  the  colonel’s  coup  came  on 
April  21,  1967,  it  came  from  an  unex- 
pected source;  namely,  antiestablish- 
ment middle-ranking  officers  in  the 
Greek  Intelligence  Service,  a service 
trained  and  financed  but  not  directed 
by  the  United  States. 

From  the  beginning  in  April  1967  sev- 
eral of  us  in  Congress  have  spoken  of  the 
short-term  and  long-term  political  and 
moral  consequences  of  America’s  sup- 
port of  the  junta  which  has  been  im- 
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tutioois,  manufacturers  and  distributors  cC 
agricultural  supplies,  fertilizer,  equipment, 
etc!  in  other  areas,  as  well  fc|j£he  total  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  country,  will  suffer 
unless  Congress  takes  positive  action  cor- 
recting this  archaic  policy  so  family  farms 
can | continue  to  operate  on  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomically sound  basis. 


TITLE  IX— A NEW  DIMENSION  IN 
FOREIGN  AID— VI 


| HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , June  23,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I hope  this 
Congress  and  the  new  saiminist ration 
will  make  great  strides  in  modernizing 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program.  However, 
Prof.  John  Schott  warns  tfiat  some  pew 
approaches  would  be  harmful  rather 
than  helpful.  He  cautions  against  multi- 
lateralizing and  he  warns  against  the 
fragmentation  of  the  program.  If  these 
routes  are  followed,  the  outlook  is  dis- 
mal, he  feels.  He  wrote  these  rem^rfcs 
earlier  this  year  before  the  administra- 
tiqn’s  proposal  was  made  public. 

The  concluding  section  to  his  Very 
thoughtful  paper  follows: 

OUTLOOK  IS  DISMAL 

Siven  these  three  conditions  as  prerejiul- 
3 of  a successful  attempt  to  implement 
titjle  IX,  the  outlook  seems  pretty  dismal: It 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration will  recommend  organizational  and 
perhaps  substantive  changes  in  the  foreign 
aidl  program.  To  date,  thefe  has  been  no  'offi- 
cial indication  as  to  what  these  may  be.  {Ru- 
mors, fortified  by  several  unofficial  proposals 
and  continuing  Congressional  criticisms, 
suggest  that  multilateralizing  significant 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program  anfUor 
distributing  several  of  its  existing  facets 
aniong  a number  of  private  and  semipublic 
agencies  will  be  given  serious  consideration. 
If  either  of  these  general  proposals  bedome 
government  policy,  Title  IX  should  sufferj, 
The  multilateral  approach  is  a noble]  qne 
and  has  much  in  its  favor.  Further  supjpprt 
of  existing  multilateral  organizations  is ! un- 
doubtedly in  the  long-term  Interest  of ! this 
country.  Many  large  capital  projects  cap  be 
effectively  designed  and  efficiently  admin- 
istered by  a world  oragnizatkm;  so,  too,  cjan 
certain  humanitarian  and  pollticallyi-iin- 
mpne  technical  assistance  activities.  Title 
I2C,  however,  involves  undertakings  of  a po- 
tentially sensitive  and  iUui  tidimenslohal 
character.  To  seek  to  increase  a country’s 
G^TP  or  to  care  for  its  sick  and  hungry  Is  One 
matter;  to  promote  increased  popular  parti- 
cipation in  the  benefits  of  development,  in 
the  implementiton  of  development  activities , 
and  in  the  decision-making  processes  jgov- 
erning  a country’s  development,  is  dutte 
another.  j t 

[On  three  grounds  it  appears  unlikely  j that 
a multilateral  agency  can  be  optimally  qffiec- 
tiye  in  directly  influencing  these  latte*  de- 
velopments: (1)  by  representing  sovereign 
states  with  greatly  differing  social,  political, 
cultural,  and  economic  value  systems,  a 

Bnely  multilateral  agency  seeking  tjo  re- 
Title  IX  goals  could  not  expect  jfrom 
ackers  the  degree  of  single-mhjided, 
ile  support  required;  (2)  denied  $he 
of  leverage  possessed  by  a powerful 
overnment,  a multilateral  agency  Would 
easily  be  victimized  in  delicate  fritle 


IX  areas  by  established  regimes  and  prevail- 
ing socio-economic  elites  fearful  of  increased 
popular  participation,  In  their  country;  and 
(3)  lacking  the  variety  of  assistance  instru- 
ments potentially  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  multilateral  agencies  would 
find  it  more  difficult  to  provide  multi-faceted, 
fully  coordinated  programs  so  essential  when 
dealing  directly  with  the  social  and  politi- 
cal framework  of  a country. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  pro- 
posals to  splinter  the  responsibilities  no; 
under  the  general  aegis  of  A.I.D.,  W<mJ£effur- 
ther  complicate  the  process  of  cpetfdination, 
reduce  leverage,  disintegrate  Urecoun  try  pro- 
gramming approach,  and-j^nost  important- 
ly__probab!y  make  Title/Dt  implementation 
the  responsibility  of  bidr  one  of  the  resulting 
agencies,  most  likely  /that  concerned  with 
residual  technical  assistance  activities.  Title 
IX  would  thereby  be/ome  narrowly  construed 
and  be  rendered  largely  ineffectual.  What, 
on  the  contrary,  is  required  for  Title  IX 
implementation  is  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  raandaje  relates  to  all  facets  of 
U.S.-sponeored  development  efforts  in  the 
LDCs.  As  A.I.D.’s  administrator  recently  said: 

We  want  Titli  IX  considerations  to  be 
weighed  when  weuleclde  on  the  overall  com- 
position of  a counfey  program.  When  we  pre- 
scribe the  negotiaJbig  instructions  for  a 
program  or  an  agricinlmre  sector  loan,  when 
we  decide  on  a particu^r  capital  assistance 
project,  when  we  underlake  and  evaluate 
technical  assistance  a ctivltre^,  when  we  sup- 
port the  development  effortsS^ private  in- 
stitutions.1 

Title  IX  relates  not  only  to  what  i^^one, 
but  how  it  is  done.  It's  implementation 
quires  not  only  an  expansion  of  the  spectrum 
of  “allowable’'  undertakings  by  A.I.D.  and 
a reorientation  of  priorities  along  that  spec- 
trum, but  conscious  Title  IX  attention  to 
the  ways  in  which  particular  projects  are 
undertaken  and  to  the  conditions  attached 
to  various  sorts  of  loans  and  grants.  It  means 
that  a feeder  road  can  be  built  in  the  most 
efficient  or  quickest  way  possible  primarily 
to  increase  agricultural  productivity;  It  can 
also  be  constructed  by  inefficint  labor-in- 
tensive methods  in  “uneconomic”  areas  pri- 
marily to  ahveliorate  unemployment,  teach 
laborers  new  skills,  or  promote  national  in- 
tegration. It  means  that  a family  planning 
program  can  give  first  consideration  to  the 
most  efficient  and  broadest  dissemination  of 
propaganda  and  devices,  or  it  can  seek  more 
slowly  to  establish  or  strengthen  industrious 
groups  or  nascent  organizational**  perforin 
this  work,  thereby  encouraging  small  group 
activity  and  cooperative  local  undertakings 
at  the  possible  sacrifice  of  a more  greatly 
quickened  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  A sec- 
tor loan  can  be  granted  only  on  condition 
that  the  moneys  are  channelled  to  local  or 
intermediate  governmental  institutions 
which  willl  have  largely  autonomous  control 
over  their  use,  thereby  seeking  to  get  a par- 
ticular developmental  job  done  while 
strengthening  the  interest  and  capacity  of 
local  decision-making  units  to  perform  such 
jobs  without  awaiting  the  sluggish  admin- 
istrative hand  of  the  central  government  to 
do  it  for  them. 

Military  assistance  programs  can  begin  to 
recognize  in  their  training  programs  the  un- 
comfortable fact  that  the  military  in  many 
LDCs  will  not  remain  an  “a-political”  force. 
Acceptance  of  this  would  suggest  that  officers 
should  be  trained  as  much  in  the  develop- 
mental problems  and  prospects  of  their 
country  as  In  the  use  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary hardware,  the  methods  of  counter-in- 


1 Statement  of  William  S.  Gaud  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March  20, 
1968. 


eurgency  warfare,  and  the  Irrelevancies  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  Peace  Corps, 
without  too  great  sacrifice  of  its  myopic  at- 
titude towards  the  U.S.  Government  estab- 
lishment, can  intensify  its  halting  and  frag- 
mentary efforts  of  the  past  to  dovetail  its 
program  with  that  of  A.I.D.  and  to  demon- 
strate greater  appreciation  of  the  role  of  its 
volunteers  as  promoters  and  auxiliaries  of  a 
host  country’s  development  in  contrast  with 
the  value  of  the  overseas  experience  to  its 
jjohmteers,  (however  residually  important 
for  recruiting  purposes  that  may  be). 
U.S.I.A.  can  begin  to  utilize  its  expertise  in 
the  field  of  communication  and  public  di- 
plomacy to  provide  needed  technical  assist- 
ance in  these  areas;  they  can  also  begin  to 
fashion  overseas  programs  which  in  fact — 
not  just  in  name— give  priority  to  the  trans- 
mission or  dissemination  of  information  and 
skills  relevant  to  the  developmental  needs, 
desires  and  capacities  of  the  people  in  par- 
ticular countries,  as  opposed  to  explaining 
away  our  public  and  private  foibles  and 
proclaiming  the  virtues  of  American- style 
democracy  and  life  in  suburbia. 

There  is  good  reason  to  despair  of  this 
more  systematic,  integrated  and  long-term 
approach  to  the  foreign  aid  process  ever  be- 
coming the  reality  which  It  should.  Yet 
many  would  not  be  in  this  business  if  they 
did  not  foresee  significant  reforms  taking 
place  in  the  near  future.  It  is  hoped  by  a 
few  of  these  that  Title  IX  will  constitute  a 
catalyst  for  these  reforms,  if  not  their  prin- 
cipal synthesizing  element. 

Perhaps  these  reforms  may  not  replace  old 
myths  with  new  realities,  but  only  substi- 
tute new  myths  for  old — ethnocentric  myths 
of  the  universal  applicability  of  pluralism, 

Ir  participation  and  certain  types  of 
•atic  institutions;  egocentric  myths 
infallibility  of  our  predictive  power  as 
> the  resources  of — and  prospects  for — 
il  development  in  the  new  states, 
illy,  however,  if  Title  IX  becomes  an 
ant  energizing  force  within  our  for- 
Ld  establishment,  greater  modesty  will 
fiayed  than  has  been  the  case  among 
economists  and  technicians,  and 
• appreciation  of  the  necessarily  mar- 
mpact  U.S.  assistance  has  on  LDC  de- 
cent will  prevail  among  the  American 
and  their  Congressional  representa- 
tives.y  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  Title 
IX  will  at  once  broaden  our  horizons  and 
limit  our  aspirations.  There  probably  are  not 
many  precedents  for  this;  but  then,  again, 
there  really  are  no  precedents  to  Title  IX. 

a It  may  be  suggested  that  Title  IX  arrives 
at  a particularly  inauspicious  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  When  democratic 
principles  are  being  so  violently  abused  and 
when  institutions  based  upon  these  prin- 
ciples appear  so  incapable  of  coping  with 
the  domestic  problems  confronting  this 
country,  who  are  we  to  suggest  the  possible 
applicability  of  these  principles  and  institu- 
tions to  the  lesser  developed  countries  of  the 
world?  Without  attempting  to  argue  here  a 
case  for  seeking  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  in  varying  contexts  and  the  au- 
thor’s particular  faith  in  the  general  valid- 
ity of  democratic  principles,  it  will  only  be 
suggested  that:  (a)  the  validity  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  further  strengthened — not  brought 
into  question — by  the  institutional  changes 
now  being  sought  so  strenuously  in  the 
United  States,  and  (b)  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  United  States  may  soon  recognize  that 
we  may  have  as  much  to  learn  from,  the 
LDCs  as  we  may  have  values  and  skills  to  im- 
part to  them.  Development  should  be — but 
has  been  inadequately  seen  as— a two-way 
street.  Title  IX  and  its  broader  conception 
of  the  development  process  may  help  vis  to 
recognize  this  simple  verity. 
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posed  on  the  Greek  people.  The  State 
Department  at  the  beginning  explained 
that  the  junta  was  merely  interested  in 
constitutional  reform — an  explanation 
which  we  did  not  accept  and  which  has 
proved  to  be  an  utter  illusion. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department 
had  been  and  Is  tepid  in  asserting  the 
political  consequences  involved,  yielding 
always  to  a highly  questionable  “mili- 
tary” argument  based  upon  the  junta's 
support  of  NATO.  One  of  the  jokers  in 
this  argument  is  no  matter  what  the  re- 
gime in  Greece — conservative  or  liberal — 
it  has  and  it  will  support  the  Western 
alliance. 

Three  outstanding  articles  on  the 
Greek  situation  have  appeared  in  the  last 
few  days  in  newspapers  of  national 
prominence.  They  deserve  the  most 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  Member 
concerned  with  American  foreign  policy 
and  the  sometimes  inadvertent  damage 
done  by  short-term  military  considera- 
tions. 

Two  of  the  articles  are  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  in  the  June  19 
and  June  23  issues  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  third,  in  the  June  19  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  analyzes  the  de- 
moralization of  Greece’s  officer  corps, 
civil  service,  and  diplomatic  service  as  a 
result  of  the  dictatorship. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
June  19,  1969] 

Greece  Facing  Grim  Alternatives:  Sala- 
zar-Type Rule  or  Bloody  Revolt 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Athens. — The  Greek  military  dictator- 
ship, after  two  years  of  bland  assurances  to 
Washington  about  restoring  democracy,  in- 
tends to  retain  power  indefinitely  without 
free  elections— posing  immense  danger  to 
long-range  stability  in  the  strategic  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

If  the  colonels  who  seized  power  April  21, 
1967,  on  the  pretext  of  preventing  commu- 
nism here  ever  intended  any  partial  return  to 
representative  government,  that  intention  is 
dead,  Even  the  few  politicians  who  have  tried 
to  cooperate  with  the  colonels  now  concede 
that  Col.  George  Papadopoulos,  the  Premier, 
envisions  an  institutionalized  tyranny  mod- 
eled after  Salazar’s  37-year  dictatorship  in 
Portugal. 

Unlike  our  last  visit  there  two  years  ago 
when  the  freshly  installed  junto,  pledged  an 
early  return  to  constitutional  forms,  the  re- 
gime now  regards  itself  as  permanent.  Brig. 
Gen.  Stylianos  Pattakos,  Deputy  Premier  and 
the  junta’s  No.  2 man,  bristled  when  we 
asked  about  popular  elections.  “That  is  an 
internal  matter  that  you  cannot  inquire 
about,”  he  said.  “Go  ask  the  people  on  the 
street.  Nobody  wants  elections.” 

Indeed,  all  objective  sources  here  agree 
that  the  military  regime  would  lose  badly  in 
free  elections.  The  colonels’  “revolution,”  at- 
tempting by  edict  to  transform  the  Greeks  in- 
to work -oriented  puritans,  has  depleted  what 
popularity  the  regime  enjoyed  in  1967.  Al- 
though past  Greek  governments  have  had  ex- 
cellent success  in  rigging  elections,  the  mili- 
tary regime’s  popular  base  is  so  low — -per- 
haps 10  per  cent — that  calling  elections 
would  be  equivalent  to  surrendering  power. 

Unwilling  to  surrender  power,  the  colonels 
have  turned  Greece  into  a huge  political 
pressure-cooker  with  the  true  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  suppressed  by  The  local  gendarmerie’s 
watchful  eye.  An  election  today  probably 
would  show  a sharp  leftward  swing.  More 
ominously,  after  two  or  three  additional 
years,  the  pressure-cooker  may  explode  into 


insurrection  with  Communists  in  leading 
roles. 

These  ominous  prospects  have  their  source 
In  perhaps  the  tightest  police  state  this  side 
of  Moscow.  Violating  the  colonels’  own  new 
constitution,  non- Communist  potential  foes 
of  the  regime — mainly  army  officers  and  in- 
tellectuals— are  imprisoned  without  indict- 
ment or  trials.  Reports  of  torture  are  impos- 
sible to  verify  in  detail,  but  maltreatment 
and  brutalization  of  low-level  political  pris- 
oners continue. 

Former  political  leaders  are  watched  con- 
stantly, They  cannot  speak  their  view,  are  de- 
nied passports  to  travel  abroad,  and  have 
their  mall  and  telephone  calls  monitored. 
One  former  Premier  cannot  move  without  a 
car  full  of  police  agents  folowing  him.  All 
former  cabinet  members  are  tailed  when  they 
visit  their  old  constituencies. 

The  regime’s  iron  vise  is  even  tighter  on 
the  academic  world.  So  many  teachers  have 
been  purged  that  the  educational  system  is 
crippled.  Distinguished  professors  are  sub- 
ject to  humiliating  interrogation  by  Col. 
John  Ladas,  hard-line  secretary  general  of 
the  Interior  Ministry.  University  students, 
solidly  against  the  regime,  are  intimidated 
by  police  agents  attending  their  very  classes. 
A further  deterrent  is  formed  by  severe  pris- 
on sentences  given  six  young  teaching  as- 
sistants (two  of  whom  later  were  tortured) 
for  distributing  anti- junta  propaganda. 

The  first  armed  resistance  against  this 
tyranny  has  come  from  the  right:  clandes- 
tine supporters  of  exiled  King  Constantine. 
Infrequently  reported  In  the  controlled 
Greek  press  are  daily  bombing  incidents  in 
the  heart  of  Athens  (forcing  the  government 
court  martial  to  change  buildings).  There 
have  been  unconfirmed  reports  that  the  roy- 
alist resistance  was  responsible  for  the  recent 
deaths  of  three  pro- junta  officers. 

Thus,  16  retired  officers  arrested  recently 
are  all  royalists  with  anti- Communist  rec- 
ords (two  of  them  with  service  in  the  Ko- 
rean war) . The  regime's  contention  that  the 
arrested  officers  participated  in  a left-wing 
army  plot  is  only  a propaganda  smokescreen. 

Harassing  though  it  may  be,  however,  the 
royalist  resistance  is  incapable  of  overthrow- 
ing a regime  so  vigilant  against  potential 
opposition.  Remembering  the  existence  of 
the  anti- Nazi  resistance  in  World  War  II. 
Greeks  fear  that  the  Communists — better 
organized  than  ever — will  dominate  if  and 
when  the  resistance  assumes  major  propor- 
tions. 

That  day  remains  relatively  distant.  Greek 
Communists,  badly  fragmented  into  rival 
segments,  are  passive.  The  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador here  is  circumspect,  declining  to  dis- 
cus© Greek  internal  affairs  during  a recent 
two-hour  luncheon  with  an  anti-junta  poli- 
tician. The  Communists  know  the  time  is 
not  rope  for  insurrection. 

But  heavy  government  borrowing  and 
stagnant  investment  here  the  last  two  years 
are  storm  signals  for  the  modest  prosperity 
now  enjoyed  by  Greece.  If  an  economic  re- 
cession and  rising  discontent  with  dictator- 
ship intersect  some  years  from  now,  the  dis- 
mal alternatives  may  be  these:  an  institu- 
tionalized police  state  along  Salazar  lines  or 
a bloody  insurrection  with  Red  overtones. 
Before  that  happens,  however,  the  colonels 
might  yet  be  turned  out  by  a strong  stand 
against  them  from  Washington — a prospect, 
even  though  unlikely,  worthy  of  discussion 
in  a later  column. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  23, 
1969] 

U.S.  Action  Against  Greek  Junta  Is 
Prevented  by  Military  Needs 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Athens. — The  growing  need  by  U.S.  foreign 
policy  for  a tough  stand  against  the  Greek 
millitary  dictatorship  to  avert  ultimate  po- 
litical tragedy  here  is  being  undermined  by 


the  Pentagon’s  military  requirements  in  the- 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

Indeed,  Greece  poses  a critical  dilemma  in 
American  foreign  policy,  a return  to  Greek 
democracy  may  well  depend  upon  U.S.  repu- 
diation of  the  colonelb  and  halting  all  mili- 
tary aid.  But  such  action  conceivably  could 
deprive  the  U.S.,  in  the  short  run  at  least,  of 
naval  bases  and  communications  guidance 
for  the  0th  Fleet  and  Polaris  submarines 
vital  to  the  nuclear  deterrent. 

Those  military  considerations  prevent 
sharp  U.S.  action  against  the  junta.  But  the 
long-run  cost  could  be  immense.  At  worst, 
perpetuated  dictatorship  here  could  trigger 
a popular  Insurrection  led  by  the  Commu- 
nists. At  best,  U.S.  permissiveness  toward  the 
military  regime  already  is  building  intense 
anti-American  sentiment  which  will  surface 
in  any  regime  that  replaces  the  colonels 
without  Washington’s  help.  Thus,  the  long- 
range  U.S.  military  position  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  becoming  dependent  on 
permanent  tyranny  in  Athens, 

Even  though  military  needs  inhibit  Amer- 
ican diplomats,  relations  between  the  Greek 
government  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  here — so 
intimate  for  20  yearte — are  icy.  The  junta 
deeply  resents  the  absence  of  an  American 
ambassador  since  January.  U.S.  diplomats  do 
not  hide  their  displeasure  with  the  colonels* 
aim  of  institutionalized  dictatorship. 

But  whatever  impact  this  official  American 
frigidity  might  have  is  counteracted  by  the 
U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group  here  whose 
commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  Baton  and  his 
subordinate  officers  have  exercised  little  dis- 
cretion in  telling  their  Greek  counterparts 
how  they,  oppose  the  Embassy’s  fastidious- 
ness about  democracy. 

Any  phychological  influence  of  the  vacant 
Ambassador’s  chair  is  obliterated  by  constant 
shuttling  in  and  out  of  Athens  by  U.S.  offi- 
cers assigned  to  NATO.  Their  photographs  in 
friendly  poses  with  Col.  George  Papa- 
dopoulos, the  Prime  Minister,  almost  daily 
adorn  the  controlled  Greek  newspapers.  Most 
notorious  was  the  reply  to  a Papadopoulos 
toast  by  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  retiring 
NATO  commander,  in  which  Lemnitzer  con- 
veniently omitted  phrases  about  democracy 
and  the  rule  of  law  while  quoting  from  the 
NATO  Treaty’s  preamble. 

The  same  impression  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon’s  shabby  treatment  of  King  Con- 
stantine, self-exiled  in  Rome  since  his  bun- 
gled counter-coup  in  December,  1967.  A ten- 
tative visit  with  the  King  during  Mr.  Nixon’s 
visit  to  Rome  early  this  year  was  cancelled 
after  pressure  from  the  junta.  Constantine 
was  denied  a meeting  with  the  President 
while  in  Washington  for  the  Eisenhower  fu- 
neral (although  Brig.  Gen.  Stylianos  Patta- 
kos, the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  had  a few 
minutes  with  Mr.  Nixon) . 

Moreover,  the  Greek  colonels  are  expert  at 
disregarding  signs  of  displeasure  from  Wash- 
ington. In  an  interview,  Gen.  Pattakos  told 
us  that  the  portion  of  military  aid  which 
has  remained  suspended  since  the  coup  of 
April  21  will  be  resumed  soon.  When  we  asked 
the  basis  for  this  forecast,  Pattakos  replied 
with  a statement  that  simply  is  untrue: 
“President  Nixon  has  promised  it.” 

In  fact,  Pattakos ’s  triumphant  account  off 
his  Washington  visit  was  so  removed  from 
reality  that  the  State  Department  on  April  24r 
issued  a sharp  statement  indicating  Patta- 
kos had  been  urged  to  restore  representative 
government  and  civil  liberties.  When  we 
asked  about  that  statement,  Pattakos  told  us 
It  did  not  represent  the  U.S.  Government’s 
position.  Then  who  wrote  it?  “Some  Commu- 
nist,” he  snapped. 

Summing  up,  a conservative  Greek  poli- 
ticians says:  “Everybody  I know  thinks  the 
American  Government  participated  in  the 
coup.”  Old- line  politicians  such  a©  former 
Prime  Minister  Panaglotis  Canellopoulos 
argue  with  friends  that  Washington  cannot 
be  blamed.  But  among  the  younger  genera- 
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ikMQ  and  partidulaxly  students,  an U- Ameri- 
can feeling  is  rising*  steadily  in  a land,  where 
once  i t was  almost  unknown. 

Nevertheless,  the  tin i ted  States  might  yet 
put  itself  on  the  side  of  democracy.  The  three 
elements  whose  maneuvering  degraded  Greek 
political  life  before  pie  coup — the  King  and 
the  two  major  political  parties — e : e belatedly 
cooperating  end  ready  to  form  an  interim 
unity  government.  T r 

Tentatively,  King -Constantine  would  re- 
turn as  rallying  point  for  all  Greeks  with  the 
government  headed  by  conservative  Con- 
stantine Karamanlis,  who  provided  stability 
during  eight  years  as  Prime  Minister  and  is 
now  exiled  in  Paris.  But  neither  the  King  nor 
more  important,  Kammanlis  will  return  to 
Athens  without  Washington’s  repudiation  of 
the  junta. 

Pew  realistic  Greeks,  however,  believe  the 
Nixon  Administration  will  move  decisively 
against  the  colonels.  That  accounts  for  skep- 
ticism among  gloomy  Greek  democrats  that 
the  dictatorship  can  be  terminated  peace- 
fully. Worse  yet,  they  feel  preoccupation 
with  naval  bases  is  wedding  the  United  States 
to  the  fate  of  the  colonels,  be  it  a generation 
of  tyranny  or  their  violent  overthrow  and 
the  dangerous  days  that  would  lie  beyond. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  19,  1969]  * 

NATO  Doubt:  Is  Iron  Pest  in  GreeIck  Weak- 
ening Relationship  With  Atlantic  Al- 
liance? — — 

Nicosia,  Cyprus. — The  demoralization  of 
Greece’s  officer  corps  and  civil  servlbe  by  the 
authoritarian  rule  of  Prime  Minister  George 
Papadopoulos  has  seriously  affected1  Greece's 
role  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

It  also  has  made  It  more  difficult  for  West- 
ern European  governments  to  supplV  |Greece 
with  defense  equipment  which  NATO  leaders 
believe  Athens  needs  to  fulfill  its  N^TO  ob- 
ligations In  the  Mediterranean.  j i 

These  are  conclusions  of  authoritative, 
non -Communist  and  pro-Western  Greek  op- 
ponents of  the  Papadopoulos  reglmje.^  They 
have  managed  to  supply  detailed  evidence  to 
newsmen  of  other  countries  inside  and  out- 
side Greece.  i 

I The  resulting  picture  is  bleak:  th0  Greek 
; military  establishment,  government  bureauc- 
racy, and  diplomatic  service  are  reported 
thoroughly  terrorized  and  weakened  by  the 
(former  colonels  now  ruling  in  Athens. 

| CORRUPTION  CHARGED 

Mr.  Papadopoulos  and  his  associates1  seized 
power  April  21, 1967.  They  used  a secret  NATO 
plan  reserved  for  the  emergency  of  a Com- 
munist uprising.  They  said  they  were  saving 
Greece  from  communism  and  strengthening 
its  ties  with  NATO.  They  also  pledged  they 
Would  end  favoritism,  nepotism,  and  ebrtup- 

tjlon. 

Instead,  their  pro-NATO  opponents  charge, 
they  have  ruined  Greece’s  reputation  ih  the 
West  and  its  effectiveness  in  NATO.  Corrup- 
tion, nepotism,  and  the  other  abuses!  they 
v^wed  to  abolish  now  flourish,  these  Oppo- 
nents say,  in  their  own  power  group,  i i ■ ■ 

I On  May  5,  antigovernment  tracts  reached 
foreign  correspondents  in  Athens.  They  Were 
signed,  “General  Akritas,  chief  of  the  na- 
tional resistance  movement.”  Akritas  1.4  a 
legendary  pseudonym  of  the  sort  politically 
minded  Greeks  love. 

The  tract  called  on  Greek  officers  to  “sepa- 
rate yourselves  from  power-hungry  col- 
leagues.” It  added,  “the  Greek  people  have 
begun  to  feel  hate  for  the  Greek  uniform;  be- 
cause of  the  same  ambitious,  small-time 
dictators.”  j . 

Meanwhile,  during  May  courts -maritfal 
tried  scores  of  persons  for  subversive  ‘ac- 
tivities. i 

Earlier  this  month  Mr.  Papadopoulos  told  a 
news  conference  that  15  retired  officers  had 

I 


been  arrested  in  connection  with  an  abortive 
plot  to  overtlirow  his  regime. 

Greek  opponents  of  the  Papadopoulos  re- 
gime say  that  it  is  completely  false  to  call 
the  regime,  as  Western  news  media  fre- 
quently do,  “Army  backed.”  They  say  that 
it  seized  pawa*  in  April,  1967,  through  a ruse 
Which  deceived  King  Constantine  and  the 
Army’s  highest  staff  officers. 

They  were  led  to  believe  that  a Commu- 
nist take-over  attempt  was  imminent.  But 
the  Junta  never  produced  a scrap  of  real  evi- 
dence-to  support  this.  The  King  and  the 
armed  forces  were  tricked  into  opening  and 
activating  sealed  orders  for  “Operation 
Prometheus,”  a NATO  plan  designed  to 
counter  such  an  emergency. 

Purges  have  eliminated  all  but  two  of 
about  40  senior  officers  who  functioned  be- 
fore the  coup  of  1967.  These  two  are  the 
regent,  Gen.  George  Zoitakis,  who  was  as- 
signed the  King’s  ceremonial  functions  after 
the  King’s  flight,  and  Gen.  Odysseus  An g he- 
lls, chief  of  the  defense  general  staff. 

A number  of  high-ranking  officers  out  of 
favor  were  sent  to  remote  frontier  garrisons 
or  obscure  posta.  In  each  of  these,  as  in  every 
Greek  embassy  or  mission  abroad,  there  is 
an  Officer  of  RYP,  the  Greek  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Following  the  Soviet  model,  he  often  holds 
junior  rank  but-  is  always  the  most  power- 
ful. Those  of  higher,  equal,  and  lower  rank 
flatter  him  and  go  to  him  for  favors.  “This 
completely  disrupts  the  Army’s  traditional 
hierarchy  and  destroys  morale,”  says  one 
Greek  close  to  the  Army.  “Greeks  cannot  bear 
to  take  orders  from  lower-rank  people.” 

By  contrast,  those  who  cooperate  with  the 
junta  are  richly  rewarded. 

CIVILIAN  POSTS  TAKEN 

Fifteen  officers  last  year  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Papadopoulos,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Stylianos  Patakos,  and  Coordination 
Minister  Nicholas  Makarezos.  They  ostenta- 
tiously resigned  from  the  Army.  Two  of  these 
were  Mr.  Papadopoulos  brothers,  Constantine 
and  Haramboulos. 

These  15  and  hundreds  of  others  who  have 
served  the  junta  have  become  general  secre- 
taries of  ministries:  heads  of  government 
committees;  chairmen  of  the  broad  of  public 
companies:  the  directors  of  athletic  teams, 
theaters,  and  the  oj^era. 

Both  their  income  and  their  influence  have 
increased  far  beyond  what  they  were  as 
officers.  Constantine  Papadopoulos  was 
named  general  secretary  of  the  Prime  Min- 
istry. His  brother  Haramboulos  became  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  political 
office. 

Their  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  are  many 
times  their  former  military  pay. 

Politics  always  have  existed  in  the  Greek 
Army,  a well-known  Greek  historian  points 
out.  But  they  always  were  factional.  They 
never  concentrated  around  one  leader  or 
center  of  power.  Posts  were  not  distributed 
for  nonmilitary  reasons  or  as  political  plums. 


JOSEPH  P.  McC^JPFREY~25  YEARS 
OF  RESPONSIBLE  SERVICE 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , June  23,  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey this  month  is  observing  his  25th 
year  as  a Washington  news  commen- 
tator, and  I am  proud  to  associate  myself 
with  his  many  friemis  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  important,  honest  and  dedica- 
tory service  in  the  public  interest. 


There  is  no  other  newsman  in  Wash- 
ington, to  my  knowledge^  who  reports 
news  more  accurately,  precisely  and 
factually  than  does  Joe  McCaffrey.  We 
in  the  Congress  are  particularly  fortu- 
nate that  Joe  has  made  the  daily  activi- 
ties of  the  Congress  his  broadcasting* 
specialty.  His  daily  reports  have  been 
called  the  * ‘Congressional  Record  of  the 
Air.”  Joe  himself  has  been  called  “the 
Voice  of  the  Congress.”  Both  titles  are 
truly  justified. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  public  to  always 
understand  the  intricacies  of  complex 
congressional  action,  and  unless  a 
knowledgeable,  objective  commentator 
undertakes  to  interpret  Congress  to  the 
listening  public,  a great  deal  of  mis- 
information is  sent  along  the  air  waves. 

Joe  McCaffrey  i$  an  eminently  respon- 
sible and  enormously  able  reporter  and 
commentator.  His  broadcasts  reflect 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence  and 
he  is  listened  to  with  confidence. 

I have  known  Joe  personally  for  many 
years  and  value  his  friendship.  He  is  a 
warm,  kindly,  sincere  person,  and  his 
friends  on  the  Hill  are  legion.  Yet, 
friendships  never  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  first  duty — to  report  the  news  fairly 
and  accurately. 

His  record  is  a worthy  example  of  the 
best  in  broadcasting  to  all  the  members 
of  his  profession,  and  I hope  that  Joe 
will  continue  to  be  the  “Voice  of  the 
Congress”  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 


THE  MISSION  OF  MANPOWER 
POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , June  23,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Prof.  E.  White  Bakke,  Sterling 
professor  of  economics  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, has  a long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a labor  economist  and  analyst  of  labor 
market  problems.  In  a recent  publication 
of  the  Upjohn  Institute  entitled  “The 
Mission  of  Manpower  Policy,”  Professor 
Bakke  demonstrates  the  breadth  of  his 
perspective  in  addressing  the  question  of 
what  elements  must  be  included  in  a 
truly  comprehensive  manpower  policy. 

Because  Dr.  Bakke  takes  an  unusually 
cosmopolitan  view  of  what  such  a na- 
tional manpower  policy  should  include, 
and  because  this  Upjohn  Institute  Bulle- 
tin raises  a number  of  problems  in  rela- 
tion to  such  a manpower  policy  which 
other  critics  have  too  often  neglected,  I 
rise  today  to  call  his  remarks  to  your 
attention.  The  excerpts  I am  introducing 
here  include  Professor  Bakke’s  definition 
of  the  mission  of  a positive  manpower 
policy  and  his  summary  of  what  the  dis- 
tribution of  responsibilities  and  tasks  in 
such  a national  manpower  policy  should 
be: 

Excerpt  From  “The  Mission  of  Manpower 

POLICY” 

VH.  THE  MISSION  OF  A POSITIVE  MANPOWER 
POLICY 

Government  manpower  policymakers  and 
administrators  need  to  have  a clear  concept 
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rather  than  lessons.  In  most  departments  of 
the  university,  few  if  any  regular  classes  were 

During  the  course  of  four  days,  there  was 
an  average  of  30  to  40  teach-ins  a day.  Some 
were  led  by  students;  others  had  faculty  or 
administration  speakers;  and  a few  featured 
speakers  from  the  community. 

teach-ins  aid  cooloff 


The  radicals  were  not  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults, but  most  everyone  else  was.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  discussions  were  good  ses- 
sions—positive  in  tone,  democratic  in  manner. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  a great  deal  of  in- 
formation had  been  shared  and  a great  deal 
of  insight  had  been  gained. 

The  whole  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  oi 
committees,  set  up  within  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  university  government. 

Many  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  caus- 
ing tension  on  the  campus  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  may  soon  be  answered  by 
reforms  and  restructurings. 

The  most  dramatic  event  of  the  spring  was 
still  to  come.  It  occurred  on  March  19,  the 
date  of  Bruce  Beyer’s  sentencing. 

His  friends,  protesting  the  prison  term, 
caused  a ruckus  downtown  and  several  were 
arrested.  The  remainder  trickled  back  to  the 
campus,  and  soon  things  were  popping  there. 

A mob  went  to  the  site  of  Project  Themis— 
a research  job  for  the  Pentagon  on  undersea 
environment.  Two  construction  sheds  were 
damased, 

Then  in  mid-afternoon,  several  hundred 
students  advanced  on  Hayes  Hall,  where  Pres- 
ident Meyerson  and  most  of  the  other  admin- 
istrators have  their  offices. 

The  students  took  over  most  of  the  build- 
ing and  held  it  through  the  night,  roaming 
through  the  offices  at  will. 

President  Meyerson  returned  from  an  out- 
of-town  trip  during  the  evening  and  imme- 
diately plunged  into  the  task  of  restoring 
order. 

SITUATION  IS  TENSE 

He  did  so  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  ten- 
sion, for  scores  of  police  had  lined  up  along 
Main  St.  and  were  ready  to  move  onto  the 
campus  and  clear  the  hall.  ■ 

Meyerson  spent  two  hours  in  direct  con- 
frontation with  about  200  of  the  occupiers— 

and  failed  to  budge  them. 

By  morning  he  had  asked  for — -and  been 
granted — a court  order  for  the  students  to 
leave  the  building.  In  the  face  of  imminent 
police  enforcement,  the  students  withdrew. 

Peelings  remained  high  for  some  days,  but 
eventually  abated. 

The  Student  Polity— a town-meeting  type 
of  student  government  that  speaks  for  the 
undergraduate  student -body— met  and  voted 
for  an  endorsement  of  the  radicals’  under- 
graduate actions. 

But  the  losers  in  that  vote  claimed  it  was 
not  a true  indication  of  student  opinion.  They 
petitioned  for  and  received  a campus-wide 
referendum.  And  in  that  referendum  the 
students  decisively  voted  against  the  radicals 
on  nearly  every  issue. 

Except  one : The  matter  of  black  participa- 
tion in  the  work  force  that  will  build  the  new 

university.  ..  , 

The  students  made  it  very  clear  that  they 
want  their  school  built  by  an  integrated  work 

force.  , 

The  faculty  and  administration  took 
vigorous  stands  along  the  same  lines. 

And  for  a time,  all  work  on  the  Amherst 
site  was  stopped. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  COOPERATES 

Later,  after  organized  labor  indicated  its 
wish  to  co-operate,  work  was  resumed.  And 
a formal  agreement  has  been  worked  out  to 
carry  out  integration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  University  Construction  Fund. 

President  Meyerson  has  been  receiving  in- 
creasing attention  for  his  leadership.  A May 
6 editorial  in  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  is  an 
example: 


‘Of  all  the  adroit  handling  of  student  pro- 
tests and  rebellion,  the  State  University  of 
Buffalo  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  astute 

and  successful  ...  , 

“President  Meyerson  for  three  years  has 
withstood  all  efforts  to  intrude  politics  or 
rash  police  action  onto  the  campus.  At  the 
same  time  he  pacified  disruptive  elements 
within. 

“Above  all,  he  displayed  creative  ap- 
proaches, which  brought  reform  without 
capitulating  to  violence  or  to  punitive  pres- 
sures from  outside  ... 

“To  relieve  the  provocation  of  giantism, 
he  has  created  seven  faculties,  each  with  a 
provost,  gathering  related  departments  into 
separate  and  manageable  units.  He  has  in- 
sisted upon  every  member  of  the  faculty 
teaching,  including  himself.” 

William  Austin — the  new  Student  Associa- 
tion president  who  formerly  headed  UB’s 
Black  Student  Association — has  said  Black 
students  don’t  have  to  get  their  heads  bashed 
in  at  UB  , . . They’re  not  in  the  mood  for 
taking  buildings  . . . Right  now  the  campus 
is  pretty  good  for  black  people  . . . Now,  if 
you  can  just  keep  that  aura  of  goodness  . . . 

FACULTY  SENATE  REVAMPED 

Dr.  Mac  Hammond,  secretary  of  the  Faculty 
senate,  points  out : 

“This  past  year,  the  Faculty  Senate,  re- 
structured so  that  every  full-time  faculty 
member  is  a senator,  has  made  inroads  m 
long-overdue  educational  reforms,  a fact,  I m 
sure,  that  has  helped  spare  the  university 
from  the  tormented  experiences  at  other 
universities  across  the  country.  . 

“When  students  have  the  feeling  that  their 
new  visions  of  what  education  should  be  are 
in  some  ways  being  accommodated,  they  are 
less  likely  to  adopt  patters  of  disruption  and 
destruction.  For  six  years,  the  university  has 
been  preparing  for  the  future,  campus  at 
Amherst;  but  only  in  the  past  year  has  real- 
istic planning  begun  to  take  place— and  this 
has  been  partly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Faculty  Senate.” 

So 

If  the  integration  agreement  holds  . . . 
And  the  state  can  come  up  with  the  money. 
And  Martin  Meyerson  keeps  his  masterful 

touch  ....  ^ . 

And  the  faculty  keeps  its  head  . . . 

And  the  students  follow  their  own  aspira- 
tions, rather  than  emotional  calls  to  rule  or 
ruin  . . . 

Things  are  really  looking  up. 

If  things  come  off  at  their  hopeful  best, 
Buffalo  can  have  one  of  the  great  schools  in 
the  land,  in  the  finest  new  plant  in  the  world. 

The  value  to  our  students  will  be  immense. 
And  the  potential  value  to  the  community 
will  be  profound. 

There  will  still  be  beards.  And  long  hair. 
And  scraggly  clothes.  And  dirty  words.  And 
lefties.  And  sheer  meanness.  And  pot. 

And  greatness. 

Just  keep  your  cool,  fri; 


cool,  fnejid. 

Mg 


THREAT  TO  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , June  12,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a little 
over  2 years  ago,  the  so-called  6-day  war 
between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arabs,  which  the  Egyptians  and  their 
Arab  allies  started,  ended  with  a crush- 
ing defeat  of  the  Arab  aggressors. 

According  to  press  reports  Russia  and 
the  Communists  have  for  the  past  2 years 


supplied  all  the  Arab  countries  with 
huge  quantities  of  Communist-made 
arms  and  weapons  of  war  with  the  result 
that  in  all  Arab  capitals  from  Algiers  to 
Adu  Dhabi,  hatred  against  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  free  world  has  deepened. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
viets to  rearm  the  Egyptians  and  the 
other  Arab  countries,  the  latter  nations 
are  still  outclassed  by  Israel’s  defense 
and  therefore,  the  likelihood  of  another 
general  war  breaking  out  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  reduced.  All  this  under- 
scores the  fact  that  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  free  world  must 
coincide  with  that  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  her  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  her 
neighbors. 

. Because  of  the  importance  of  recent 
events  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore,  printed  an 
excerpt  from  an  address  by  Moshe 
Dayan,  the  Israel  Defense  Minister  con- 
cerning the  Arab  actions  along  the  Suez 
Canal.  I know  that  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  my  constituents  share  my  con- 
cern about  the  present  threat  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  I insert  this  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  their 
consideration; 

Israeli  View — Arab  Pretense  at  Suez 
I should  like  to  comment  upon  the  situa- 
tion along  the  front  lines,  and  particularly 
along  the  Suez  Canal,  the  line  facing  Egypt. 
Lately  this  line  has  been  “heated  up.”  The 
question  to  be  asked  is  what  is  happening 
there,  what  do  they  want,  what  are  they 
driving  at? 

The  Egyptians  do  not  have  the  power  to 
beat  Israel,  not  in  the  autumn,  not  in  the 
summer  and  not  during  this  spring.  And  they 
know  it. 

At  the  moment  we  are  witnessing  a diplo- 
matic offensive.  This  is  the  maximum  that 
the  Arabs  could  aspire  to  since  the  War,  and 
finally  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Four  Power  meeting,  with  France  as  the 
initiator.  The  basic  premises  of  these  Four 
Powers,  although  they  may  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  Arabs,  certainly  accord  them  some  sort 
of  hope  of  achieving  their  aims— much  more 
than  they  could  by  the  use  of  force. 

Accordingly,  I do  not  think  that  the  Arabs 
would  like  to  disrupt  this  Four-Power  meet- 
ing, to  foil  its  purpose,  especially  when  they 
have  no  chance  of  achieving  their  aims  by 
use  of  their  armies.  Thus  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  France  and  England— 
whether  they  decide  to  impose  or  not  to  im- 
pose any  kind  of  solution— talk  on  the  basis 
of  premises  that  are  in  themselves  an  achieve- 
ment for  the  Arabs. 

So  if  the  Arabs  realize  that  they  canpot 
defeat  us  by  force,  and  if  they  are  de- 
pendent— and  they  should  be — on  the  Four 
Powers  insofar  as  their  requirements  are  con- 
cerned, why  then  should  they  “heat  up”  the 
border?  Why  do  they  open  up  fire  along 
the  canal? 

I assume  that  what  is  now  happening  along 
the  lines,  and  it  may  well  get  worse  as  the 
summer  progresses,  is  the  desire  to  provide 
evidence  for  President  Nixon’s  assumption 
that  the  Middle  East  is  powder  keg,  that  the 
situation  may  deteriorate  even  further  and 
this  keg  full  of  powder  may  explode.  He  as- 
sumes that  it  must  be  solved,  the  matter 
must  be  settled  and  that  war  may  spread 
otherwise. 

The  Middle  East  is  not  on  fire  and  the 
Arabs  lack  the  power  to  set  it  ablaze.  There 
exists  no  danger  of  American- Soviet  con- 
frontation, because  there  is  no  danger  of  re- 
newal of  the  war,  because  the  Arabs  are  un- 
able to  start  one.  It  is  true  that  they  say 
they  can  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal 
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, but  they  cannot  win  a war.  It  is  agreed  that 
! they  cannot  win.  At  this  stage  no  one  seri- 
i o^sly  evaluating  the  political-military  sit- 
uation can  say  truthfully  that  the  Arabs 
have  any  chance  of  launching  a war  with 
prospects  of  victory. 

[ The  eastern  front,  that  of  Iraq,  Syria  and 
\ Jordan,  is  no  longer  an  operative  front.  On 
| the  western,  the  Egyptian  front,  we  h^ve  seen 
i in  the  latest  shooting  incidents  that  they 
do  not  have  the  strength  to  push  us  back 
from  the  canal. 

What  is  happening  on  the  western  front 
shows  that  it  is  not  the  Middle  East  that  is 
burning,  but  that  Suez  is  burning.  That’s 
; quite  a difference.  If  we  say  that  the  Middle 
' East  is  afire,  it  means  the  possibility  of  total 
|war  between  us  and  the  Arabs  that  might 
deteriorate  into  a confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
say  Suez  is  burning,  it  means  that  Egypt- 
ian oil  tanks  are  aflame,  because  of  a local 
incident. 

■ Their  reason  for  shooting  without  regard 
|for  their  losses  and  the  great  damage  caused 
| to  them  Is  to  create  evidence  for  saying  that 
i the  Middle  East  is  blazing,  that  a deteriora- 
tion is  possible.  We  do  not  have  to  extend 
ithem  a helping  hand  In  this  scheme— 
[neither  in  information  nor  in  our  conduct 
|on  the  military  and  the  political  levels.  We 
have  an  interest  in  localizing  things.  We 
have  no  Interest  in  creating  a distorted  pic- 
ture, in  forming  the  Impression  that  indeed 
[we  are  on  the  verge  of  renewed  war. 


THE;  MEEK  MAJORITY 

HON.  WIU4AMJ.  SCHERLE 

dsr  iowa  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , June  12,1969 


MAYBE  TEDDY  SHOULD  RETURN  TO 
ALASKA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINjSKl 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , June  12,  1969  i 

Mr.  D ERWIN  SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,!  $lnce 
jthe  entourage  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  extremely  public  rela- 
tions conscious,  I feel  that  an  editorial 
in  the  Wednesday,  June  11  Chicago 
jTribune  merits  their  review: 

| Maybe  Teddy  Should  Return  to  Alaska 
| In  April  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts led  a Senate  subcommittee  on  a 
Safari  to  Alaska  to  discover  evidence  of 
poverty  and  oppression.  Me  was  equipped 
tvith  a script  from  his  staff  members  which 
hote  that  he  could  dramatize  “colonialism” 
^nd  “economic  exploitation”  of  native  mi- 
norities of  Eskimos  and  Indians  before  the 
TV  cameras. 

! Tbe  memorandum  advised  the  senator  to 
Contrast  the  affluence  of  government;  com- 
pounds and  Installations  with  native  tillage 
life.  ] ; 

: Now  the  current  U.S.  News  & World  Report 
publishes  a compilation  on  where  the  50 
states  rank  in  per  capita  Income — and  guess 
What?  Alaska,  with  a per  capita  incofne  of 
$14,124  in  1968,  is  no  worse  than  fourth  on 
the  list,  two  places  ahead  of  Illinois  apd  six 
dhead  of  Sen.  Kennedy’s  home  stEritd  of 
Massachusetts. 

| Alaska,  where  the  federal  hand  sekffers 
much  largess,  does  not  come  off  as  wjeli,  it 
iA  true,  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  jhome 
grounds  of  the  federal  establishment,  Which 
iy  No.  1 in  the  nation,  with  a per  capita  in- 
come of  $4,516.  The  bureaucrats  in  residence, 
with  their  regular  advances  in  payroll  and 
allowances,  may  account  for  most  of  the 
apiuence,  but  the  level  of  general  poverty 
chnnot  be  considered  high.  ! 

[Perhaps  Sen.  Kennedy  should  look  abound 
him  in  the  national  capital,  and  perhaps 
a | return  trip  to  Alaska  would  be  advisable. 


Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would 
urge  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
every  other  concerned  American,  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  read  EricLHoffer’s  ar- 
ticle, "The  Meek  Majority,"  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  today,  June  12. 
For  their  convenience,  I include  Mr. 
Hoffer  s article  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Hoffer  has  expressed  far  better 
than  could  I the  thinking  of  many  in 
Congress  and  throughout  America  as  to 
the  attitudes  that  should  be  taken  re- 
garding the  techniques  of  violence  dis- 
rupting so  many  institutions,  in  America 
this  year. 

In  this  column,  Eric  Hoffer  draws  very 
relevant  historical  parallels  between 
present-day  tolerance  of  violence  and 
startlingly  similar  toleration  of  the  vio- 
lent tactics  of  tie  Nazis,  Fascists,  and 
Communists  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s. 
This  toleration  without  effective  control 
and  punishment  of  those  who  sought 
their  objectives  ty  any  means — no  mat- 
ter how  illegal  or  violent — encouraged 
the  perpetrators  of  tactics  of  violence  as 
they  escalated  vandalism  to  increasingly 
destructive  activities — bringing  the  hor- 
rors of  tyranny,  murder  of  millions 
genocide,  and  finally  world  war. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  those  also  in 
the  1920’s  and  1930’s  among  the  German 
intelligentsia  and  elsewhere,  including 
well-meaning  anc!  Intellectually  superior 
liberals,  who  said  of  the  growing  violence 
of  the  Nazis  in  their  early  militant  ef- 
forts “Let  us  tolerate  or  ignore  this  Nazi 

nonsense  and  it  will  come  to  nothing 

if  we  attempt  to  repress  it,  the  move- 
ment may  become*  worse." 

Today,  a generation  and  millions  of 
lives  too  late,  Russian  intellectuals  and 
leaders  decry  the  excesses  of_  the  Stalin 
regime.  But  these  same  intellectuals  and 
leaders  a generation  or  so  ago  through 
their  tolerance,  if  not  actual  advocacy, 
of  the  Stalin  group  allowed  it  to  come  to 
power  and  engage  in  these  bloody  prac- 
tices. 

Despite  allegations  to  the  contrary 
the  American  people  has  traditionally 
rejected  violence  in  the  American  politi- 
cal scene.  They  Lave  never  long  toler- 
ated violent  causes^or  permitted  violent 
men  to  assume  national  power.  The 
United  States  is  now  the  world’s  oldest 
Republic  operating  under  a written  con- 
stitution. Our  institutions  and  society 
are  founded  upon  respect,  perhaps  even 
reverence,  for  the  law,  and  the  law  has 
eventually  triumphed  in  America  despite 
adverse  circumstances. 

Why  then  are  so  many  of  our  leaders, 
especially  in  the  academic  world,  seem- 
ingly paralyzed  in  the  face  of  violent 
tactics  by  student  militants  on  our  cam- 
puses? It  would  seem  that  liberal  intel- 
loctual  leaders  disregard  the  lessons  of 
history  and  attempt  to  apologize  for 
excuse,  or  even  justify— if  not  actually 
encourage — acts  of  violence  committed 


by  black  militants  because  of  their  sym- 
pathy for  victims  of  past  racism,  and 
that  many  of  these  members  of  faculties 
t>r  administrators  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  similarly  refuse  or  fail 
to  act  to  control  and  punish  destructive 
and  disruptive  acts  by  militant  radicals 
of  the  new  left  because  of  a liberal  sym- 
pathy for  radical  thought. 

It  is  questionable — indeed,  improbable 
that  these  same  liberals  would  be  simi- 
larly tolerant  were  students  who  be- 
longed to  more  conservative  organiza- 
tions to  use  similar  means  to  obtain  their 
objectives — I can  well  imagine  the  speed 
with  which  the  same  college  administra- 
tors would  call  in  the  police  and  act  to 
expel  any  white  conservative  student 
who  used  any  violence  or  infringed  on 
any  university  rules,  or  who  even  reacted 
against  those  New  Left  or  black  militants 
who  prevented  him  from  attending 
classes  or  obtaining  full  value  for  his  tui- 
tion. Application  of  the  double  standard 
and  of  Orwellian  “double-think"  would 
immediately  become  the  practice,  I am 
afraid,  with  far  too  many  of  these  ad- 
minstrators  and  faculty  members,  and 
with  far  too  many  in  other  American 
leadership  circles. 

Many  Americans,  including  myself— 
probably  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans— are  tired  of  this  nonsense.  The 
double  standard  should  be  dropped.  All 
who  participate  in  illegal  or  violent  acts, 
disrupting  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, should  be  equally  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  institution 
and  the  applicable  laws—including  im- 
mediate expulsion  where  appropriate.  If 
an  act  is  illegal  when  committed  by  a 
white  student  or  a conservative,  it  is  just 
as  illegal  when  committed  by  a black  mil- 
itant or  a member  of  the  New  Left  or 
SDS,  and  justice  requires  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law  including  equal  pun- 
ishment. I can  be  sympathetic  to  the 
need  for  reform  and  improvement  of 
American  institutions,  but  I can  have  ab- 
solutely no  sympathy  for  any  person  no 
matter  what  his  color,  creed,  philosophy, 
or  age,  who  in  the  name  of  reform  in  en- 
gages in  illegal  acts  including  acts  of 
violence  aimed  at  destroying  rather  than 
reforming  those  institutions. 

Unless  current  trends  of  increasing 
disregard  for  law  and  order  are  reversed 
and  those  who  engage  in  illegal  activities 
including  acts  of  violence  are  appre- 
hended and  punished,  on  campus  and  off, 
there  is  considerable  danger  in  store  for 
America. 

I believe  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  in  both  major  parties,  and 
of  those  termed  independents  or  even 
old-fashioned  Socialists,  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Hoffer’s  remarks  and  conclu- 
sions. We  may  indeed  have  been  the 
meek  majority,  but  no  longer.  Most 
Americans  would  agree  that  students  and 
faculty  members  who  disrupt  campuses 
with  illegal  or  violent  acts  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  institutions  and  punished 
for  their  acts.  The  meek  majority  does 
not  wish  tax  funds  to  be  used  to  finance 
students  and  faculty  members  who  en- 
gage in  such  activities,  said  they  do  not 
want  any  Federal  assistance  to  flow  to 
institutions  whose  administrators  fail  to 
comply  with  the  law.  Tftiey  want  Con- 
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for  ascertaining  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of 
proper  and  competent  medical  authorities. 

SAFETY  AND  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

The  most  important  consumer  mission  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  government  Is  in  the 
field  of  consumer  safety  and  accident  pre- 
vention. In  1968  Congress  established  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
which  is  undertaking  a study  on  hazardous 
household  products  and  ways  to  implement 
programs  to  overcome  the  dangers  they 
present  to  the  consumer. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  who  is  legally 
responsible  when  a consumer  is  injured 
when  using  an  appliance  or  tool — there  are 
many  items  of  equipment  that  are  not  prop- 
erly designed  nor  provide  the  necessary  safe- 
guards to  reduce  avoidable  accidents.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  product  hazards.  There 
are  several  that  are  of  particular  importance 
to  our  senior  citizens.  The  power  mower  is 
one,  This  convenient  household  gadget  can 
be  a killer.  The  rotary  blade  on  a power 
mower  may  travel  at  the  rate  of  21,000  feet 
per  minute  at  its  qutermost  tip  or  240 
miles  per  hour  and  exert  a pressure  of  10,000 
pounds  per  minute.  Children  and  pets  have 
been  killed  instantly  while  following  the 
older  folks  while  cutting  a lawn. 

GLASS  DOOR  PANELS 

Manufcaturers  of  these  panels  have  re- 
cently established  safety  standards  for  glass 
door  panels  and  room  dividers.  Children  as 
well  as  adults  have  been  especially  vulner- 
able to  accidents  by  running  into  them.  In 
this  connection,  I should  like  to  point  out 
that  most  of  these  accidents  occur  at  home. 

GAS -FIRED  HEATERS  AND  APPLIANCES 

. In  1968,  a major  manufacturer  called  back 
several  thousand  gas  fired  furnaces  because 
of  defective  workmanship  and. because  of 
several  fatalities. 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  AND  TELEVISION 

All  of  you  have  heard  of  a certain  well 
known  company  calling  back  its  color  tele- 
vision sets  because  of  the  emission  of  radia- 
tion to  its  watchers.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  effects  of  such  radiation  take  place  in 
the  front,  the  back  and  the  sides  of  the  set. 
While  only  one  company  has  had  the  respon- 
sibility to  recall  its  equipment,  it  is  generally 
known  that  this  condition  pretty  much 
exists  in  all  color  TV  appliances. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  plays  a significant  role  in  the  whole 
area  of  safety  and  consumer  services  as  they 
.affect  the  senior  citizens  and  the  health  of 
this  nation.  In  addition,  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  and  Social  Security  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  is  constantly 
on  the  vigil  to  improve  the  efficacy  and 
safety  of  our  foods  and  drugs. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  been  in  the  process  of  making 
its  consumer  programs  more  effective  in  sev- 
eral ways: 

(1)  It  is  seeking  to  strengthen  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Services,  which  plays  an  in- 
novative role  in  stimulating  consumer  activ- 
ities in  various  agencies  of  the  department. 
We  are  seeking  to  have  each  agency  of  the 
department  improve  not  only  the  quality 
of  its  services  but  the  information  programs 
that  relate  to  it. 

(2)  HEW  has  undertaken  a newsletter 
called  HEW  Consumer  Newsletter,  which  is 
being  published  by  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Services,  The  first  issue  was  released  in 
April.  It  is  a monthly  publication  and  will 
include  current  information  on  a variety  of 
consumer  educational  items  that  should 
have  a wide  range  of  interest  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  yours. 

(3)  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
accelerating  its  program  to  evaluate  the 
many  drugs  and  medicines  that  are  now  on 
the  market  as  to  their  efficacy. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  SERVICE  (CEPHS) 

CEFHS  is  accelerating  its  program  relating 
to  environmental  health.  The  HEW  Office  of 
Consumer  Services  is  also  seeking  to  have  all 
of  the  Model  Cities  programs  that  are  being 
established  in  the  inner  cities  of  our  urban 
areas  to  include  consumer  components  as 
part  of  the  activities. 

I need  not  remind  those  of  you  who  have 
worked  so  hard  for  consumer  programs  for 
the  elderly  that  the  job  is  not  an  easy  one, 
nor  that  it  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  Federal 
government  can  do  this  job  alone.  It  requires 
the  full  cooperation  and  partnership  of  all 
the  50  States  and  local  governments.  More 
importantly,  it  needs  the  help  of  the  private 
sector  and  the  courageous  leadership  of  vol- 
untary organizations  such  as  yours. 

The  companion  organizations  that  you 
represent  have  accepted  the  challenge  that 
is  involved  in  making  this  a better  environ- 
ment and  a better  life,  not  only  for  the 
elderly,  but  for  all  the  consumers.  I have 
seen  and.  appreciate  the  excellent  publica- 
tions and  consumer  materials  that  are  pub- 
lished by  your  associations  such  as  Modern 
Maturity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  month  and  this 
year  will  continue  to  be  a memorable  dedica- 
tion to  our  senior  citizens.  May  this  be  a 
year  when  each  citizen  in  each  community 
will  seek  to  provide  the  benefits  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  community  programs  which 
will  add  satisfaction,  dignity  and  security  to 
the  lives  of  aging  Americans.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, in  partnership  with  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations,  will  join  hands  in 
bringing  a better  day  for  all  older  Americans. 


GILBERT  BILL  TO  INCREASE 
MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I have 
reintroduced  a bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour. 

Oyer  the  years,  the  minimum -wage 
law  has  proven  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
stability  in  our  society.  Since  its  begin- 
nings, it  has  risen  step  by  step  and  Con- 
gress made  improvements  in  1961  and 
again  in  1966.  I supported  those  in*- 
creases,  but  we  still  are  lagging  behind. 
Those  workers  who  were  brought  under 
coverage  in  the  1961  amendments  are 
now  receiving  $1.60  an  hour.  Those  la- 
borers covered  for  the  first  time  under 
the  1966  amendments  are  now  receiving 
$1.30  an  hour,  and  will  be  increased  to 
$1.45  in  February  1970,  and  to  $1.60  in 
February  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long  ago  we  Americans 
came  to  recognize  that  our  prosperity 
depends  not  only  on  the  thriving  of  our 
businesses,  but  on  the  buying  power  of 
our  workers. 

When  the  minimum  wage  was  en- 
acted, and  each  time  it  was  increased, 
shortsighted  spokesmen  of  business  bit- 
terly complained  that  it  would  drive 
them  to  ruin.  Of  course,  that  was  non- 
. sense.  The  minimum  wage  is  an  essen- 
tial element  to  their  salvation,  because 
we  know  that  the  greatest  market  for 
our  products  is  right  here  at  home.  The 


minimum  wage  helps  to  keep  that  mar- 
ket active  and  healthy. 

But  more  than  that,  it  provides  dig- 
nity and  security  to  the  American  work- 
er. We  know  that  a man  who  receives 
too  little  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
family  cannot  be  a good  worker  or  a 
good  citizen.  He  will  be  hungry,  embit- 
tered and  ashamed.  The  minimum  wage 
has  brought  an  element  of  equilibrium 
to  American  life. 

We  have  heard  the  complaint,  also, 
that  a minimum  wage  violates  basic  eco- 
nomic doctrine,  because  it  interferes 
with  the  play  of  supply  and  demand. 
But,  in  reality,  what  it  does  is  raise  the 
entire  level  of  the  economy — for  poverty 
serves  no  one’s  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  now  for  a new 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  It  is 
essential  to  meet  the  pressures  of  infla- 
tion. It  is  the  next  step  in  the  general 
improvement  of  life  for  Americans. 

You  know  that  substandard  wages  hit 
the  disadvantaged  hardest.  The  chief 
victims  are  Negroes,  as  well  as  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Mexican-Americans.  This 
bill  will  not  only  set  $2  as  the  new  mini- 
mum hourly  wage,  but  will  abolish  the 
painful  exemptions  that  left  so  many 
people  unprotected  by  the  law.  But  the 
union  worker  making  substantially  more 
than  the  minimum  wage  has  no  cause 
for  concern,  for  experience  shows  that 
when  minimum  wage  goes  up,  so  do  the 
wages  of  skilled  and  unionized  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  should 
have  been  approved  last  year,  perhaps 
even  earlier.  It  is  right,  economically 
sound,  and  necessary.  I hope  the  Con- 
gress will 
no  longer. 


RELATIONS  WITH  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday , June  11,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  U.S.  relations 
with  the  military  junta  government  of 
Greece  continues  after  more  than  2 years 
of  broken  promises  from  that  junta.  Al- 
most everyday  we  read  of  more  arrests 
in  that  troubled  country  and  of  more 
acts  of  oppression. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  dictatorial 
government  of  Greece  does  not  have 
popular  support  and  that  its  days  are 
numbered.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
people  of  Greece,  and  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  supporting  that  government  and  its 
excesses.  Whether  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
truly  support  the  military  junta  is  open 
to  question.  However,  the  public  impres- 
sion remains. 

Decisions  yet  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  are  vital  to  whether  the  people  of 
Greece  regain  their  liberties.  Military 
aid  to  the  junta  has  been  renewed  on  a 
limited  basis;  economic  aid  is  being  re- 
quested. The  new  administration  is  re- 
viewing the  entire  Greek  situation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I submit  the 
text  of  the  most  recent  statement  of  the 


delay  action  on  this  measure 
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self-jmedication  rather  than  professional  help. 
Falsje  and  misleading  advertising  is  twistipg 
the  lart  of  healing  into  the  art  of  stealing. 
False  and  deceptive  advertising  contains 
illegally  promoted  therapeutic1  and  pseudo- 
therapeutic  devices,  food  supplements  ahd 
so-called  health  foods.  In  its  "most  blatant- 
form,  this  involves  deliberately  falsified  scien- 
tific! studies  and  false  promotional  claims  for 
potent  drugs. 

Ill  a recent  action  which  received  national 
publicity.  Secretary  Finch  of  tfte  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  eliminated 
a wjell  known  and  popularly  used  drug  by 
calling  it  off  the  market.  It  wa*  deemed  to 
misrepresent  its  efficacy  and  its  ability  ltd 
cure. 

Drugs  have  changed  even  more  than  fo( 
during  the  past  20  years.  While  more  of 
elddrly  citizens  are  taking  advantage  of 
new  medical  care  programs,  many  are  still 
unaware  of  the  need  for  their  intelligent 
choice  of  medicines  and  medical  services.; 

T^ie  rapid  technological  advances  that  hi vae 
been  made  in  the  food  industry,  the  automo- 
tive! industry  and  the  appliance  industry, 
specifically  in  radio,  television  IMnl  automatic 
honke  appliances  in  the  development  of  tbjeir 
product  lines  have  brought  about  a sophist!-*  I 
catfcn  of  many  of  these  consumer  items.!  In 
fact  there  are  very  few  Americans  that  hfve 
the ! expertise  or  the  tools  or  the  time  to  }re- 
pait  an  automatic  washing  machine  o|  a 
television  set.  Some  of  these  products  hkve 
come  into  being  since  the  senior  citizen  ^as 
already  in  retirement.  He  has  only  the  faipt- 
estl  notion  of  how  it  is  to  be  repaired  and 
oftkn  only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  now 
it  sihould  be  maintained.  Coupled  with  Uhls 
vasj}  array  of  new  products,  our  senior  citi- 
zens must  learn' to  live  with  sales  contracts, 
warranty  agreements  and  maintenance  agree- 
ments that  are  often  part  of  the  sales  ind 
service  programs  of  such  products.  More  often 
than  not  the  senior  citizen  must  rely  on  jthe 
neighborhood  serviceman  to  handle  Ihls 
maintenance  problems.  To  many  it  has  be- 
come a complex  and  bewildering  as  well  as 
expensive  world  even  for  the  more  affluent. 
As  ja  result  of  all  this,  several  state  legist 
tur£s,  including  New  York  and  Illinois,  arid 
sorpe  others  I cannot  specifically  recall  hjave 
recognized  the  problems  of  the  consumer  arid 
arej  seeking  to  attack  them  through  a massive 
program  of  consumer  education  in  the  local 
schpol  systems. 

Many  of  these  projects  are  financed  un- 
der! programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
These  programs,  together  with  those  of  vol- 
untary organizations  such  as  yours,  are  seek- 
ing to  address  themselves  to  kueh  basic  cjon- 
sui^ier  problems  as : 

.SOUND  NUTRITION 

(getting  the  most  for  one’s  food  dcll^r 
is  ho  easy  task.  Those  on  limited  or  fixed  in- 
comes cannot  afford  to  waste  their  resou  rces 
on  | foods  where  packaging  costs  are  more 
thqn  the  commodity.  For  many,  this  at  op- 
ping skill  must  be  taught.  There  are  several 
foojd  schemes  that  prey  on  those  with  lim  tbd 
incomes.  One  is  the  food  freezer  plan  that 
abbunds  in  most  cities.  In  the  long  run  the 
consumer  ends  up  paying  market  prices  for 
thk  food  and  very  expensively  for  the  freezer. 
He  | would  be  better  off  to  borrow  the  mqney 
forj  the  freezer  if  he  actually  needed  It. 
Dietary  food  fads  have  also  attracted  many 
of  lour  elderly  through  the  pseudo-health 
advisers.  The  American  Medical  Association 
ha$  this  to  say  abotit  the  problem:  “Ur less 
yoUr  doctor  recommends  tonics,  supplements, 
vitamins  or  minerals  in  concentrated  form, 
no  I one  need  take  them  if  he  follows  a fairly 
well  balanced  daily  diet.”  Yet  pseudo-he  ilth 
advisers  and  salesmen  may  suggest  that 
standard  foods  are  inadequate  because  of 
“o^er-processlng,”  “worn  out  soil,”  “poison- 
ous combinations”  and  other  such  nutritional 
nonsense.  They  pretend  that  their  exotic 
products  made  from  sea  kelp,  yogurt,  y^ast. 


iodine,  blackstrap  molasses  and  herbs  have 
an  infinite  variety  of  cures,  will  fortify  your 
diet,  steady  your  nerves,  strengthen  your 
bones,  and  enliven  your  blood. 

ECONOMY  OF  FOOD  PURCHASING 

For  most  Americans,  there  are  supermar- 
kets that  provide  competitive  prices  on  foods. 
This  Is  not  completely  accurate  in  the, 
er  class  areas  of  our  major  cities  .^JJofrnany 
reasons,  the  large  food  chain^fiave  moved 
out  and  serve  the  more  aJEkfent  areas  leav- 
ing the  inner  city  to served  by  small, 
independent  and  oft##)  inefficient  food  store 
operators.  It  has  bj*£n  found  through  surveys 
that  food  is  oftpnlower  in  quality  and  higher 
In  price  in  tpte  lower  class,  rundown  neigh- 
borhood. TJfe  tragedy  is  that  people  In  these 
residential  districts  who  are  oftentimes  lit- 
erally WVing  on  social  security  and  on  fixed 
incomes,  must  pay  higher  prices.  They  are 
often  locked  in  these  areas  because  of  lack 
^adequate  transportation  and  the  incon- 
mience  of  shopping  at  a distant  store. 

The  price  of  food,  however,  is  everyone’s 
concern  because  it  is  the  basic  cost  of  living 
item.  There  are.no  easy  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation,  except  through  greater  effi- 
ciency, increased  productivity  and  through 
.honest  and  healthy  competition  in  the  mar- 
ilace. 

Use  of  credit 

Ours  has  becofrte^^redit- oriented  society. 
Credit  can  be  a blesSrng^helping  to  bring 
into  every  home  the  wc  nders'wt^the  American 
production,  rich  and  poor  alikeSBut  credit 
can  also  become  a millstone  arounePN^e  neck 
of  the  unwary  consumer  who  has  not  learned 
to  use  it  prudently  and  wisely.  The  eh 
find  that  credit  is  useful  and  they  need 
facility.  New  concepts  are  required  to  n 
the  credit  needs  of  the  low  income  and  thi 
elderly.  Financial  counseling  services  are  pro- 
vided for  those  who  overextend  themselves 
with  credit  and  whose  job  may  be  threatened 
with  wage  garnishments. 

Avoidance  of  quackery  and  fraudulent 
products  and  practices 

It  is  hard  to  believe  :;rom  the  best  available 
estimates  that  American  consumers  in  many 
of  the  older  citizens  are  relieved  of  over 
$500,000,000  annually  by  dishonest  contrac- 
tors in  the  building,  roofing,  siding  and  relat- 
ed trades.  A favorite  approach  utilized  bty 
these  types  of  contractors  is  the  scare  a] 
proach.  “Lady,  your  oil  burner  is  in 
shape.  It  might  blow  u;p  on  you  any  day/> 
unethical  specialist  finished  the  jgiarin  25 
minutes  and  charged  $105.  The  settle  day  the 
burner  broke  down  again  and  had  to  be  re- 
placed at  an  increased  expenditure. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  800  differ- 
ent fraud  and  quackery  and  deception 
schemes  are  operating;  in  the  market  place. 
No  one  in  any  strata  of  our  society  Is  im- 
mune regardless  of  his  station  in  life,  level 
of  education  or  environment.  American  con- 
sumers, especially  the  elderly,  are  suscepti- 
ble to  being  fleeced  by  unscrupulous  oper- 
ators who  employ  a wide  assortment  of  tricks, 
devices,  schemes  and  campaigns. 

Health  quackery  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  staggering  figure  of  $1  billion  yearly 
swindle.  These  activities  are  conducted  under 
the  guise  of  nutritional  science.  Doesn’t  al- 
most everyone  feel  tired,  pepless,  or  tense  at 
one  time  or  another?  One  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  of  operation  for  the  sharp  dealer  with 
a rich  larceny  in  his  blood  is  that  of  health 
aids. 

WARRANTIES  AND  GUARANTIES 

Another  of  the  major  problems  on  house- 
hold appliances,  motor  vehicles,  etc.  has  been 
the  matter  of  warranties  and  guaranties.  A 
Federal  Task  Force  composed  of  personnel 
from  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  coopera- 
tion with  members  of  industry  undertook  to 
study  warranties  and  guaranties.  The  study 
concluded  that  many  of  the  consumer  com- 


plaints could  be  avoidM  if  manufacturers 
of  major  appliances  would:? 

(1)  Express  their  warranties  in  clear  and 
simple  language  which  is  easy  ’to  understand 
and  which  makes  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  obligations  and  benefits  described  therein 
unmistakable. 

(2)  Recognize  that  the  purchaser  of  their 
products  is  entitled  to  receive  a product 
which  is  reasonably  suitable  for  the  purposes 
for  Which  it  is  intended  and  which  will  con- 
form to  any  representations  by  the  maker 
with  respect  to  its  fitness  for  particular  pur- 
poses. This  requires  that  the  implied  war- 
ranties of  merchantability  and  fitness  not 
be  disclaimed. 

(3)  Not  include  in  their  warranties  un- 
necessary exclusions  and  disclaimers. 

(4)  Not  include  in  their  warranties  pro- 
visions which  purport  to  obligate  third 
parties  to  perform  any  of  the  obligations 
stated  therein. 

(5)  Not  attempt  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sumer or  to  the  retailer  a part  or  all  of  the 
financial  burden  of  replacing  defective  parts 
or  of  correcting  defects  in  design  or  manu- 
facture. 

(6)  If  retailers  or  servicing  agencies  are 
responsible  for  performing  any  obligations 
stated  in  the  guarantee,  insure  that  such 
parties  are  provided  with  sufficient  incentive 
and  resources  to  encourage  them  to  fulfill 
those  obligations  promptly  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  if  they  fail  to  do  so  take  effec- 
tive remedial  action. 

(7)  Avoid  any  temptation  to  use  a war- 
ranty as  a sales  gimmick  by  making  it  ap- 
pear to  be  unusually  attractive,  while  at  the 
same  time  incorporating  disclaimers,  excep- 
tions, and  exclusions  which  eliminate  these 
purported  benefits. 

(8)  Make  greater  efforts  to  inform  con- 
sumers concerning  the  provisions  of  their 

^warranties  by: 

(a)  Including  explanatory  material  in  ad- 
vertising and  operating  manuals,  and 

(b)  Providing  retailers  with  appropriate 
>int  of  sale  material. 

(9)  Establish  effective  procedures  for  han- 
dling consumer  complaints  of  inability  to 
Obtain  warranty  service,  and  provide  ade- 
quate follow-up  to  insure  that  action  is 
' taken  on  those  complaints. 

FALSE  ADVERTISING 

Another  area  that  is  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  been  false 
and  deceptive  advertising  and  claims,  not 
only  in  drugs  and  medicines,  but  also  in 
foods  and  house  and  automobile  accessories. 
The  most  common  trick  that  is  used  and 
that  has  been  used  by  reputable  business 
firms  is  the  technique  of  “bait.”  The  first- 
line  product  may  be , advertised  at  a low 
price.  When  the  prospective  consumer  trav- 
els half  the  distance  across  the  city  to  pur- 
chase the  commodity,  he  finds"  upon  reaching 
the  store  that  they  only  had  a limited  supply 
and  the  article  Was  all  sold  out.  The  salesman 
then  puts  the  pressure  on  to  aell  other  qual- 
ity products  at  slightly  higher  prices. 

The  advertisements  that  claim  that  a drug 
or  medication  will  cure  a specific  ailment, 
but  in  reality  has  no  therapeutic  effect  is  de- 
ception of  the  highest  magnitude.  While  this 
is  a complex  problem,  we  are  approaching  an 
era  when  we  must  have  accuracy  and  truth- 
fulness in  advertising  as  well  as  proven  effi- 
cacy in  drugs  and  medicinal  products  before 
they  are  placed  on  the  market.  Older  people 
are  easy  prey  for  health  hacksters.  Many 
senior  citizens  suffer  from  chronic  diseases 
and  are  swindled  by  those  who  offer  quack 
. treatment.  Recent  studies  show  that  over 
$200  million  a year  is  spent  on  worthless 
remedies  for  arthritis  alone.  The  American 
Medical  Association  has  issued  warnings  to 
the  general  public  and  has  suggested  that 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  write  to  the 
national  organization  to  secure  their  criteria 
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Committee  for  Democracy  in  Greece  tor 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  U.S.  Committee  for  Democ- 
racy in  Greece,  June  9,  1969 

It  Is  now  more  than,  two  years  since  a 
small  clique  of  officers  seized  power  in 
Greece.  Their  pledges  to  restore  democratic 
government  on  a “purified  and  perfected” 
basis  have  been  regularly  repeated  and  as 
regularly  broken.  Instead,  a constitution 
making  only  , the  most  minimal  concessions 
to  popular  government  and  human  rights 
has  been  foisted  on  the  country  by  that 
shopworn  tool  of  dictatorships,  a rigged 
plebiscite.  And  even  the  meager  provisions 
which  distinguish  the  constitution’s  “new 
order”  from  unchecked  tyranny  remain  sus- 
pended. 

Instead  of  the  promised  restoration  of  lib- 
erty, each  day  brings  news  of  further  mass 
arrests,  lengthy  prison  sentences,  and  savage 
tortures.  The  civil  service  and  the  educa- 
tional system  have  been  gutted;  ignoramuses 
and  hacks,  qualified  only  by  their  family  or 
other  connections  with  the  ruling  clique, 
have  been  installed  in  key  posts  throughout 
the  government. 

In  the  armed  forces  the  ablest,  best 
trained,  and  most  experienced  officers  have 
been  dismissed  and  often  imprisoned  or 
exiled,  to  be  replaced  by  men  whose  only  ex- 
pertise is  in  conspiracy.  Yet  the  United 
States  has  restored  full  military  aid  to  the 
regime,  which  has  thus  demonstrated  its  un- 
fitness to  receive  or  to  use  it-^except  against 
its  own  people.  Indeed,  Greece  is  one  of  four 
countries  which  account  for  the  bulk  of  all 
our  military  aid. 

Soon  we  may  expect  to  be  asked  for  eco- 
nomic aid  as  well.  For  the  Incompetence 
of  the  junta,  as  well  as  the  horror  excited 
abroad  by  its  severe  repression  of  its  oppo- 
nents, have  brought  about  a steady  deterio- 
ration in  the  country’s  financial  and  eco- 
nomic position.  Its  balance  of  payments  has 
been,  increasingly  adverse,  its  reserves  of  for- 
eign exchange  and  gold  have  been  dissipated, 
and  its  short-term  debts  have  skyrocketed.  At 
the  same  time  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
has  fallen  shaiply.  A significant  flight  of 
capital  is  already  taking  place;  its  pace  may 
be  expected  to  accelerate  in  tire  coming 
months. 

We  urge  our  government  to  intensify  its. 
pressures  for  a return  to  democratic  norms, 
and  to  give  its  moral  support  to  the  country’s 
legitimate  political  leaders  in  their  consist- 
ent refusal  to  compromise  with  tyranny. 
And  above  all,  we  belieye  it  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  not  only  refuse  any  pleas 
for  economic  aid,  but  make  it  clear  that  no 
more  weapons  will  be  supplied  to  the  junta. 
And  we  further  urge  that  the  United  States 
fully  associate  itself  with  the  international 
condemnation  visited  on  Greece  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  take 
effective  action  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  bodies  to  bring  pres- 
sure for  the  enforcement  of  those  commit- 
ments to  human  rights  which  the  present 
Greek  regime  has  so  scandalously  violated. 


PUCINSKI  VOICE  RECORDER 
SCORES  AGAIN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday , June  11,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  an- 
nounced Sunday  that  a jet  airliner 
which  crashed  at  Los  Angeles  last  Janu- 
ary 18,  killing  all  38  persons  aboard,  lost 


all  electrical  power  2 minutes  before  its 
plunge. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  came  to  this  conclusion,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Sun -Times  on 
the  basis  of  information  recovered  from 
the  cockpit  voice  recorder  which  sur- 
vived the  crash. 

The  voice  recorder  showed  that  it 
stopped  recording  during  the  most  cru- 
cial moments  of  the  flight  before  the 
crash.  This  interruption  occurred  be- 
cause of  a power  failure  in  the  aircraft, 
but  fortunately,  pretakeoff  conversations 
in  the  cockpit  and  recorded  on  the  voice 
recorder  show  that  the  crew  was  aware 
of  a generator  being  inoperative  in.  en- 
gine No.  3.  The  tape  recorder  showed 
that  discussion  centered  around  reducing 
the  electrical  load,  prior  to  takeoff,  In 
the  event  another  generator  was  lost 
after  takeoff. 

The  tape  recorder  also  recorded  the 
engine  fire  warning  horn  when  it  went 
on  in  the  cockpit  shortly  after  takeoff 
and  recorded  the  crew  instituting  fire 
shutdown  procedures. 

No  further  cockpit  sounds  were  re- 
corded after  the  electrical  power  to  the 
recorder  was  lost,  but  a short  time  later 
when  power  was  again  restored  for  a 
few  seconds,  the  voice  recorder  did  re- 
cord cockpit  conversations  during  9 
seconds  which  showed  urgent  conversa- 
tion concerned  with  maintaining  control 
of  the  aircraft. 

These  invaluable  messages  recorded  by 
the  crew  seconds  before  the  disaster 
clearly  demonstrate  to  investigating 
teams  that  a power  failure  caused  the 
crash. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the 
undeniable  evidence  on  that  tape  re- 
corder that  the  aircraft  took  off  even 
though  one  of  its  generators  was 
inoperative. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  reg- 
ulations permit  takeoff  under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  my  judgment  these  regula- 
tions ought  to  be  now  reconsidered  for 
the  unexpected  fire  and  the  engine  pro- 
pelling the  remaining  generator  cre- 
ated a situation  which  led  to  the  tragedy. 

We  probably  would  not  know  these 
facts  if  the  Pucinski  voice  recorder  had 
not  been  operating  in  that  cockpit. 

i remember  well  the  intensive  struggle 
I have  watched  in  this  Congress  for  al- 
most 7 years  to  get  voice  recorders  into 
the  cockpits  of  commercial  aircraft.  I re- 
member well  how  all  the  special  interests 
fought  me  on  this  issue  and  placed  road- 
block after  roadblock  to  thwart  this 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  will  bring  back 
the  38  victims  of  this  crash  but  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  telltale  recording  will 
bring  about  urgently  needed  reforms  in 
operational  procedures. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to 
blame  the  pilots  who  flew  this  aircraft,  or 
the  mechanics  who  maintained  it.  This 
would  be  an  injustice  to  their  memory. 

The  blame  lies  squarely  with  those 
who  permit  an  aircraft  to  depart  when 
the  crew  and  the  maintenance  personnel 
and  the  tower  are  fully  apprised  that 
there  is  a breakdown  in  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts — one  of  the  generators. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  expediency  and 


meeting  connecting  schedules  are  more 
important  to  the  airlines  than  the  delay 
which  would  be  necessary  to  replace  the 
faulty  generator. 

I believe  the  fault  for  this  tragedy  does 
not  lie  with  the  pilots  or  the  mainte- 
nance personnel.  The  Pucinski  voice  re- 
corder clearly  fixes  the  fault,  and  that  is 
with  those  who  approve  regulations  per- 
mitting departure  under  the  conditions 
which  I have  cited  above. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  build  a sub- 
stantial catalog  of  evidence  on  what 
causes  air  disasters,  thanks  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Pucinski  voice  recorder, 
and  I say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  I never 
did  anything  else  as  a Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  wealth  of  satisfaction  I receive 
in  knowing  that  we  are  finally  able  to 
take  much  of  the  agonizing  speculation 
out  of  the  causes  of  air  disasters  with  the 
use  of  these  Pucinski  voice  recorders, 
makes  my  service  in  Congress  a source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me. 

Our  experience  with  these  voice  re- 
corders shows  the  need  for  continued 
determination.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  be  deterred  by  all  the  special  interests 
who  tried  to  tell  us  during  the  long  battle 
to  get  voice  recorders  installed  that  they 
would  not  work,  but  time  is  now  proving 
otherwise. 

The  AP  story  follows: 

Electric  Power  Lost  in  Jet  Crash  Killing  33" 

Washington. — A jet  airliner  that  crashed 
at  Los  Angeles  last  Jan.  18,  killing  all  38  per- 
sons aboard,  lost  all  electrical  power  two  min- 
utes before  its  plunge,  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  announced  Sunday. 

Since  an  airliner  requires  electricity  for 
operation  of  its  flight  controls,  hydraulic  sys- 
tem, instrument  panels  and  cockpit  lighting, 
a complete  power  loss  at  night  would  have 
left  the  crew  in  utter  darkness,  unable  to  ob- 
serve instruments,  unable  to  check  the  hori- 
zon, unable  to  exert  the  required  controls. 

INOPERATIVE  3 DAYS 

The  United  Air  Lines  Boeing  727  had  been 
inoperative  for  three  days  before  the  acci- 
dent. During  that  inoperative  period,  the 
plane  had  been  flown  41  hours  with  only 
two  functioning  generators,  the  NTSB  said. 

Two  minutes  after  an  apparently  normal 
6:21  p.m.  takeoff  from  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional airport  on  a planned  flight  to  Denver 
and  Milwaukee,  the  crew  reported  to  the 
airport  departure  control  station: 

“We’ve  had  a fire  warning  on  No.  1 en- 
gine. We  shut  down.  We’d  like  to  come  back.” 

That  was  the  last  radio  contact  with  the 
flight.  Shortly  after  it,  the  plane’s  secondary 
radar  target  disappeared  from  the  ground 
traffic  controller’s  scope.  That  meant  that  the 
transponder,  or  radar  identification  beacon, 
on  the  plane  had  stopped  operating. 

A minute  later  the  primary  radar  target- 
reflections  of  radio  energy  from  the  aircraft’s 
surfaces — disappeared  just  after  the  plane 
was  observed  starting  a left  turn.  It  later 
was  determined  that  the  plane  crashed  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  water  1,000  feet  deep, 
11  miles  west  of  th^>  airport,  four  minutes 
after  takeoff. 

With  the  left  engine  shut  down  because 
of  the  fire  warning,  and  the  generator  for 
the  right  engine  inoperative,  the  plane 
would  have  had  to  rely  on  the  middle  en- 
gine. 

As  required  on  airliners,  the  plane  car- 
ried two  tape-record  devices,  one  to  record 
operational  data  such  as  speed,  direction 
and  altitude,  and  the  other  providing  a con- 
stant voice  record  of  cockpit  comment  by 
the  crew. 

Both  were  recovered  from  the  wreckage 
in  fair  condition.  But  because  of  the  power  i 
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l^ssl  they  were  not  recording  during  the  most 
c.  ucial  moments  of  the  flight. 

KNEW  ABOUT  GENERATOR 

‘iFre -takeoff  conversation  indicates  that 
thej  crew  was  aware  of  the  No.  3 generator’s 
being  inoperative,”  the  board  Said.  “The  dis- 
cussion centered  around  reducing  the  elec- 
trical load,  prior  to  takeoff,  ifi  the  event  an- 
other generator  was  lost  after  takeoff. 

v Normal  cockpit  conversation  was  evident 
on  the  tape  from  takeoff  until  . . . the  No.  1 
enjgine  fire  warning  sounded.  At  that  time, 
the  fire  shutdown  procedures  were  initiated. 

['No  further  cockpit  sounds  were  recorded 
after  . . . the  electrical  power  to  the  recor- 
der was  lost,  until  later  When  power  was 
again  available  to  the  voice  recorder  for 
about  nine  seconds.  The  cOcRpit  conversa- 
tion during  that  latter  period  was  urgent,  in 
nature  and  concerned  maintaining  control 
oj:  the  aircraft. 

i “No  radio  transmissions  or  crash  sounds 
vifere  recorded  during  this  period,”  the  NTSB 
said. 

The  three  engines  and  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  aircraft  wreckage  were  recovered  from 
Santa  Monica  Bay.  The  safety  hoard  said 
tjhere  was  no  evidence  of  an  overheated 
condition  on  either  the  interior  or  exterior 
of  the  No.  1 engine. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
COUNCIL 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

I OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11 , 1969  \ 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speakei  ; last 
week  President  Nixon  focused  public  at- 
tention upon  the  need  for  coordinated 
consideration  of  environmental  j prob- 
lems by  creating  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council.  The  urgent  need  for  this 
focus  had  been  agreed  upon  in  (formal 
policy  statements  by  both  legislative  and 
executive  leaders.  Several  bills  propos- 
ing coordinated  action  to  conserve  and 
improve  the  quality  of  our  environment 
presently  are  pending  in  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tions toward  clarifying  public  policy  in 
this  area  was  a joint  Senate -House  col- 
loquium, convened  last  summer  by  Sen- 
ator Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  my  California  col- 
league, Representative  George  F.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  The  agreed- 
upon  statement  of  “A  National  Policy 
for  the  Environment*  was  announced 
to  the  Congress  by  our  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  Representative  j Emilio 
Daddario,  chairman  of  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development.  As 
reported  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  May  20,  at  page  H3854,  tljty  state- 
ment of  policy  was  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  apd  Tech- 
nology, predecessor  of  the  newly  an- 
nounced Environmental  Qualify  Coun- 
cil. j 

Agreement  on  this  general  Statement 
policy  is  important,  for  it  represents  a 
major  step  toward  improving  and  ex- 
panding our  traditional  resources  plan- 
ning programs. 


There  still  remains,  however,  the  all- 
important  problem  of  how  best  to  imple- 
ment this  policy,  and  on  that  score  there 
still  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  size  and  composition  of  the  respon- 
sible agency,  the  tenure  of  its  member- 
ship, its  location  within  the  Government, 
the  scope  of  its  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities— all  these  are  vitally  important 
to  the  successful  implimentation  of  an 
announced  national  policy. 

President  Nixon's  appointment  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  testifies 
to  his  awareness  of  the  an 

interdepartmental  advi^pr^council  is  not 
a substitute  for  aii^ef^ency  with  statu- 
tory authority  amj'Tesponsibility  for  re- 
porting regularh/to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public  an  overview- of  environmental 
conditions  an/needs. 

The  Congress,  in  hearings  on  a number 
of  bills,  is  giving  ite  careful  attention  to 
finding  theanost  effective  methods  of  au- 
thorizing such  an  agency  and  of  protect- 
ing the  empronment  which  all  men  share. 

A very  Valuable  analysis  of  this  entire 
subject  wafe  given  recently  by  Mr.  Michael 
McCloskeyl  now  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Sierra  CluoL  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  sklCnfi,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Jackson  and  Stevens. 

Mr.  Speaker^!  insert  Mr.  McCloskey’s 
statement  in  th^REcoRD  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remar^  and  I call  special 
attention  to  his  veryNx>gent  suggestions 
for  the  actual  organization,  responsibility, 
and  operation  of  what  rhs^calls  an  in- 
stitutional focus  for  drawmg  together 
environmental  information. 

I think  that  Mr.  McCloskey’s  statement 
will  be  most  helpful  as  we  prepay  to 
legislate  in  this  vitally  important  area> 

The  statement  follows : \ 

Statement  of  Michael  McCloSkey  for  the 
Sierra  Club,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  Michael  McCloskey. 

I serve  as  Conservation  Director  of  the  Sierra 
Club  and  am  spec, king  for  it  here  today.  We 
are  pleased  to  offer  our  strong  support  for 
S.  1075  which  would  establish  a Council  of 
Environmental  Advisors  and  provide  for  eco- 
logical surveys. 

The  Sierra  Club,  which  is  a national  con- 
servation organisation  of  75,000  members, 
traditionally  has  been  preoccupied  with  sav- 
ing especially  unique  and  scenic  wildlands. 
We  still  are  working  at  this  task.  However, 
this  Work  is  being  outflanked  by  the  gen- 
eral deterioration  in  man’s  habitat  and  the 
outright  destruction  of  the  habitat  for  so 
much  other  life  on  this  planet.  Recently  we 
expressed  our  a'arm  over  these  facts  in  a 
full  page  advertisement  that  we  ran  in  a 
national  newspaper.  We  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  communicate  our  anguish  to  a 
broad  audience,  and  did  so  in  these  words; 

"r.  THE  MOON,  MARS,  SATURN  . . . NICE  PLACES 

TO  VISIT,  BUT  YOU  WOULDN’T  WANT  TO  LIVE 

THERE 

‘‘Any  moment  now,  Man  will  find  himself 
hurtling  around  in  an  Outer  Space  so  enor- 
mous that  de  scriptions  of  its  size  only  bog- 
gle  the  mind.  (One  attempt  has  put  iV'thfs 
way:  The  size  of  the  Earth  is  to  the  size  of 
the  known  Universe  as  a germ  5s  to  our 
entire  solar  system.) 

“Yet,  we  already  hear  excited  talk  of  lo- 
cating, out  there,  a planet  that  duplicates 
the  natural  environment  on  Earth,  i.e.,  trees, 
flowers,  water,  air,  people;  you  get  our 
meaning. 

“The  fact  is  that  if  we  do  find  such  a 
duplicate  Earth  out  there.  It  may  be  some 


thousands  of  years  from  today.  Until  then, 
the  only  place  in  the  Universe  that  will  feel 
like  home  in  Earth,  unless  your  idea  of  home 
life  could  include  setting  up  house  on  space 
platforms,  or  the  Moon,  or  taking  your 
evening  walk  with  oxygen  helmet  and  space 
suit. 

“We  haven’t  got  used  to  thinking  about 
it  this  way  yet,  but,  as  Astronaut  Borman 
pointed  out — for  us  people,  Earth  is  a kind 
of  inhabitable  oasis  in  an  unimaginably 
vast  desert. 

“Also,  Earth  is  a strange  sort  of  oasis,  in 
that  quite  apart  from  providing  us  what  we 
need  to  live — water,  air,  sustenance,  com- 
panionship— this  oasis  actually  grew  us  and 
every  other  life  form.  We  are  all  related. 

“Darwin,  during  his  famous  Galapagos 
journey,  found  all  life  on  Earth — from 
plankton  to  people— -to  be  paTt  of  an  in- 
credibly complex  interwoven  and  interde- 
pendent blanket  spread  around  the  globe. 
There  is  no  loosening  one  thread  in  the 
blanket  without  changing  the  stresses  on 
every  other  thread,  or  worse,  unraveling  it. 

“So  then,  if  it  is  life  on  Earth  that  most 
of  us  are  stuck  with  for  the  next  little  while, 
we  had  better  consider  the  consequences  of 
what  has  recently  been  going  on  here. 

“II.  TOWARD  A MORE  MOON-LIKE  EARTH 


“There  was  not  always  enough  oxygen  to 
support  the  existence  of  Man.  It  wasn’t  until 
green  plants  and  certain  ocean  plankton  had 
evolved  that  the /natural  process  was  begun 
by  which  oxygen  is  maintained  in  the  atmos- 
phere: photosynthesis. 

"Man,  one  would  think,  has  a stake  in  as- 
suring that  this  process  continues.  Consider 
them,  these  bits  of  news: 

“In  the  U.S.  alone,  oxygen -producing 
greenery  is  being  paved  over  at  a rate  of  one 
million  acres  per  year  and  the  rate  1b  increas- 
ing. Also,  paving  is  contagious.  Other  coun- 
tries are  following  suit. 

“The  oceans  have  become  the  dumping 
ground  for  as  many  as  a half  million  sub- 
stances, few  of  which  are  tested  to  see  if  the 
plankton  we  need  can  survive  them. 

^ “New  factories,  autos,  homes,  and  jet  air- 
phmes  have  incredibly  increased  the  rate  at 
wmhh  combustion  takes  place — i.e.,  at  which 
oxygeh  is  used  and  replaced  in  our  atmos- 
phere b>vcarbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monox- 
ide. 

“The  result  is  a kind  of  Russian  roulette 
with  the  oxygfcn  supply.  Dr.  Damon  t C.  Cole, 
ecologist,  Corne^  University,  New  York,  has 
said  this : 

“ ‘When  and  if  Ve  reach  the  point  where 
the  rate  of  combustion  exceeds  the  rate  of 
photosynthesis,  the  oxygen  content  of  the  at- 
mosphere will  decrejbe.  Indeed  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  may  already  have  begun  to 
decline  around  our  latest  cities.’ 

“There  is  a bright  tide:  If  we  should  con- 
tinue what  we’re  dojng,  overpopulation  will 
cease  to  be  a problen 

fSterile 

■ traces  of  DDT  have  found 
average  American  to  the 
irts  per  million.  They  are 
nals,  birds,  fish  and  re- 
quantity,  in  the  fatty 
penguins.  (If  you  wonder 
lences,  similar  pesticides 
sterile  a species  of  hawk 
a owj  m Lingiana.  Here  is  the  way  it  works: 
insects  eat  sprayed  plants,  small  birds  eat 
them,  ahd  then  big  birds  eat  them . By  that 
time,  the  insecticide  has  been  concentrated 
many-fold  and  the  big  birds  are  in  big  trou- 
ble. Now,  if  we  humans  were  in  the  habit  of 
eating  owls  and  hawks  . . .) 

“Aside  from  the  toxic  effects  on  Man  and 
other  animals,  pesticides  like  DDT  and  newer 
more  voguish  chemicals  eliminate  whole  pop- 
ulations of  certain  bacteria  and  pest  orga- 
nisms. 
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postal  service  for  the  needs  of  all 
Americans. 

Responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  postal  service  will  be  in  a board  of 
directors,  seven  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, and  two,  the  top  full-time 
managers  of  the  service,  to  be  selected 
by  the  remainder  of  the  board.  The  board 
will  have  the  authority  to  go  with  its  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  efficient  postal 
service  at  reasonable  rates.  The  postal 
service  will  be  able  to  hire  and  promote 
employees  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
It  will  be  able  to  borrow  on  the  open  mar- 
ket for  necessary  capital  investments.  It 
will  be  able  to  bargain  collectively  with 
employee  representatives  on  wages  and 
working  conditions.  And  the  board  will 
be  responsible  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  for  the  exercise  of  this 
authority. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  duties  the  postal 
service  will  at  all  times  be  bound  by  poli- 
cies established  by  the  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, in  the  important  area  of  maintain- 
ing the  best  possible  rate  structure,  postal 
rates  will  be  subject  to  examination  by  a 
panel  of  expert  rate  commissioners  acting 
on  a public  record  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  policies  which  the  Congress  has 
established  by  statute.  And  before  any 
change  in  rates  becomes  final  it  must  be 
reported  to  the  Congress,  which  may  dis- 
approve the  change  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. At  every  step  the  public  interest  will 
be  protected 

The  bill  that  I introduce  represents 
major  change;  but  major  change  is 
needed— and  needed  now— if  the  Post 
Office  is  to  give  the  American  people  the 
postal  service  they  deserve.  The  postal 
service  bill  has  been  designed  to  keep 
what  is  best  in  the  Post  Office:  The  hon- 
est, devoted  work  of  thousands  of  loyal 
men  and  women  at  all  levels  of  postal 
operations,  men  and  women  whose  lot 
will  be  improved  as  efficiencies  and  mod- 
ernization bring  the  service  into  line  with 
other  enterprises;  the  historic  tradition 
of  integrity  of  the  mails;  and  the  uni- 
versality of  service  which  makes  the 
mails  the  most  important  of  our  com- 
munications networks. 

The  bill  has  also  been  designed  to  im- 
prove the  Post  Office  where  improvement 
is  needed:  There  will  be  continuity  of 
professional  management;  badly  needed 
capital  resources  will  be  available;  postal 
rates  and  postal  services  will  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  demands  of  postal 
users;  and  postal  employees  will  have  a 
real  voice  In  determining  their  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I endorse  the  President's 
recommendations  that  this  legislation  be 
promptly  considered  and  promptly  en- 
acted. 

My  friend  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
spoke  a moment  ago  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  a bill  to  reform  the  Post  Office 
Department.  We  have  been  working  on 
this  legislation  for  a long  time.  The  Post 
Office  Department  is  in  one  big  mess,  and 
it  is  not  due  to  any  particular  adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  not  due  to  any  particu- 
lar Postmaster  General.  I have  served 
under  six  of  the  Postmasters  General, 
and  one  goes  off  in  one  direction  and  one 


goes  off  in  another,  and  there  are  all 
kinds  of  new  people  who  come  in  every 
time  a new  Postmaster  General  is  se- 
lected. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  re- 
forming the  Post  Office  Department  or 
we  are  going  to  have  a complete  break- 
down— as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost 
broken  down  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I am  introducing  today 
two  bills  identical — but  because  we  can 
only  have  a certain  number  of  Members 
gathered  together  on  one  bill,  and  we 
have  so  much  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion— the  bills  will  be  the  same,  but  the 
names  will  be  different. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  postal  system  and  the  mess 
that  it  is  in.  I again  repeat  that  this  is 
not  due  to  any  one  administration,  it  has 
just  not  been  taken  care  of  by  continuity 
of  management.  It  has  been  political, 
but  it  should  be  operated  like  any  other 
private  business,  and  that  is  all  we  hope 
to  accomplish  with  the  bill  that  I am 
introducing  today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding. 

I believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska has  succinctly  laid  on  the  table 
the  critical  problem  we  face  with  the 
present  situation  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. I am  glad  to  have  joined  with 
the  gentleman  in  sponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  is  introducing  today. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I thank  the  mi- 
nority leader, 


THE  ARAB  STATES  AND  THE 
“DECLARATION  FOR  PEACE” 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28  the  names  of  226  Members  of 
Congress  appeared  on  the  “Declaration 
for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  on  the  Oc- 
casion of  Israel’s  21st  Birthday.” 

That  document  expressed  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  signers  that  a peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Middle  East  conflict 
could  take  place.  It  urged  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  to  meet  face  to  face  to  dis- 
cuss their  differences  with  the  hope  of 
ending  the  conflict  which  has  led  to  suf- 
fering by  Israelis  and  Arabs  alike. 

The  declaration  said  in  part : 

We  believe  that  the  issues  which  divide 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved  in 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace,  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet  with 
Israelis  In  face-to-face  negotiations.  There 
Is  no  effective  substitute  for  the  procedure. 
The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties 
to  the  settlement.  We  oppose  any  attempts 
by  outside  powers  to  impose  halfway  meas- 
ures not  conducive  to  a permanent  peace. 
Achieving  peace,  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
will  be  in  a position  to  settle  the  problems 
which  confront  them. 

I regret  that  this  appeal  by  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 


House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  It  has  unfortu- 
nately evoked  from  the  Arab  States 
neither  reason  nor  an  attempt  at  under- 
standing of  the  issues  that  divide  them 
from  Israel.  It  has  only  evoked  antago- 
nism and  dogma. 

The  following  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Mr,  Roshad  Mourad,  per- 
manent observer  of  the  League  of  Arab 
States  to  the  United  Nations,  and  myself, 
documents  this: 

May  27,  1969. 

Mr.  Rashad  Mourad, 

Permanent  Observer  of  the  League  of  Arab 
States  to  the  United  Nations , Arab  States 
Delegations  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Mourad:  I regret  that  you  have 
rejected  the  call  to  peace  embodied  in  our 
Congressional  Declaration,  just  as  the  Arab 
states  have  rejected  all  calls  to  peace  for 
the  past  21  years. 

I regret  that,  as  Israel  celebrates  her  21st 
anniversary,  the  Arabs  are  marking  the  21st 
anniversary  of  their  war  against  Israel. 
Twenty-one  years  ago,  in  defiance  of  the  UN 
partition  resolution  and  the  UN  Charter,  the 
armies  of  the  Arab  states  invaded  Palestine/ 
and  seized  East  Jerusalem  and  what  was  to 
have  been  the  Palestinian  Arab  state.  The 
world  community,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, had  offered  self-determination  to  both 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  in  the  area.  It  was 
the  Arab  states  which  deprived  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  of  their  right  to  self-determi- 
nation then,  and  it  is  the  Arab  states  which 
still  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  Israel — 
a member  state  of  the  United  Nations— to 
self-determination. 

I regret  the  plight  of  the  Arab  refugees, 
who  left  their  homes  at  the  behest  of  the 
Arab  states  with  the  understanding  that 
their  departure  would  be  temporary  and  in- 
tended only  to  facilities  the  onslaught  of  the 
Arab  armies  against  Israel.  I regret,  too,  that 
the  Arab  states,  after  failing  to  make  good 
their  promise,  have  refused  to  take  the  ref- 
ugees into  their  own  homes  and  permit  them 
to  lead  productive  lives,  but  have  instead 
used  their  Arab  brothers  as  just  one  more 
weapon  in  their  war  against  Israel. 

I regret,  finally,  that  you  imply  that  I,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  shirking  our  responsibility 
regarding  the  achievement  of  an  Arab -Israel 
peace. 

We  believe,  however,  that  an  Arab -Israel 
peace  should  be  just  that — an  Arab -Israel 
peace.  I feel  that  by  trying  to  bring  about 
Arab -Israel  peace  negotiations,  we  are  liv- 
ing up  to  our  responsibilities.  I look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Arab  states  will  do  the 
same. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Farbstein, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Arab  States  Delegations  Office, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  15, 1969 . 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  declaration  bearing  your 
signature  and  published  in  the  form  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Sunday,  May  11,  has  prompted  me  to  write 
you  in  an  effort  to  present  the  under  pub- 
licized version  of  the  tragic  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute which  is  daily  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions. 

Sir,  while  Israel  is  celebrating  her  21st  an- 
niversary, allow  me  to  draw  your  attention 
to  part  of  the  cost  resulting  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  state:  the  creation  of  over 
1,350,000  Arab  refugees;  the  deprivation  of 
the  Arab  people  of  their  property  rights  in 
Palestine;  the  reduction  to  a state  of  poverty 
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I and  misery  of  the  indigenous  population; 

| the  eradication  from  the  area  of  Arab  culture 
i and  civilization  and  the  substitution  of  a 
' garrison  state  ruthlessly  bent  on  exploiting 
her  friends  and  foes  alike. 

On  this  21st  anniversary  marking  the  evic- 
! tion  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  we  express  our 
concern  at  the  fact  that  jthe  Arabs  of  Pales- 
! tine  are  still  being  denied  their  fundamental 
' right  of  self-determination  enshrined  in  the 
j Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  likewise, 

I we  regret  that  after  waging  three  futile  and 
costly  wars,  the  Israelis  have  not  realized  that 
the  only  path  to  peace  lies  in  the  restoration 
I of  Arab  rights. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  issue  which 
| divides  Jews  and  Arabs  can  foe  resolved  if 
i the  Israeli  leaders  are  willing  to  fo^go  their 
| annexationist  and  expansionist  ] designs, 
j There  is  no  substitute  for  a just  and  lasting 
peace  other  than  Israel’s  withdrawal  from.. 
1 occupied  Arab  territories,^Peace,  dear  sir,  can- 
! not  be  achieved  by  the  ihaposition  of  the  will 
1 of  the  conqueror  on  that  of  the  conquered. 

The  condemnation  by  the  United]  Nations 
i peace-keeping  bodies  of  Israeli  acts  ctf  aggres- 
| sion  is  a contribution  by  the  United  Nations 
to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
! order  based  on  the  rule  of  law  in  the  area; 

Israel  has  not  abided  by  any  United  Nations 
| resolution. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  emphasizq  that  Is- 
1 rael,  which  presently  occupies  territories 
three  times  its  original  size,  owes  whatever 
progress  she  has  achieved  to  the  billions  of 
tax-free  American  dollars  which  continue  to 
; pour  into  this  state.  We  appeal  to  you  in  the 
| name  of  justice  and  peace  to  approach  the 
! Arab -Israeli  dispute  in  an  even-handed 
manner  bearing  in  mind  the  true  j interests 
of  the  American  people. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Rash  ad  MotjeAo, 

Permanent  Observer  of  the  L/e&gue  of 
Arab  States  to  the  United  Nations. 


AMERICA’S  MILLIONS  OF  LEARNING 

DISABLED  YOUNGSTERS  hVOULD 

BE  HELPED  BY  H.K.  8660  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  recognised  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  a very 
long  time  ago,  a wise  man  observed : 

We  cannot  stand  pointing  our  finger  to 
the  heights  we  want  our  children  to  scale. 
We  must  start  climbing  and  they  will  follow. 

I recall  that  advice  as  I stand  here 
urging  passage  of  legislation  VMch  I 
have  introduced  to  help  millions  of 
American  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

Less  than  100  years  ago,  children  were 
considered  of  little  value. 

Youngsters  without  parents  were  al- 
lowed to  wander  homeless  in  the  streets. 

Nine  and  10 -year-olds  could  be  ex- 
ecuted for  crimes  as  minor  as]  stealing 
food. 

Children  of  7 and  8 were  senlt  to  work 
in  mills,  mines,  and  factories— places 
which  stunted  their  growth,  destroyed 
their  health,  and  killed  them,  off  anony- 
mously, in  tens  of  thousands. 

To  poor  families,  a child’s  birth  was 
often  a calamity.  He  became  merely  an- 
other mouth  to  feed*  Unless  that  child 
could  find  means  to  support  himself  from 
a very  early  age,  he  was  often  cast  out  or 
allowed  to  die. 

In  this  brutalized  world,  sheer  survival 
consumed  the  energy,  the  health,  and  the 
lives  of  millions. 


Late  in  the  19th  century  and  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  20th  century,  this 
horror  and  cruelty  began  to  end. 

Through  the  efforts  of  writers, 
humanists,  and  missionaries  from  all 
walks  of  life,  the  conscience  of  the 
western  world  was  moved  to  change  the 
old  order  of  things. 

Gradually,  the  individual  child  became 
the  focal  point  of  man’s  hopes  for  a bet- 
ter future.  The  terror  an<F" disease  that 
had  blunted  the  lives  of  so  many  began 
to  recede  through  legislation  and 
through  medicine,  and,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant— through  education. 

Now  we  approach  the  end  of  the  20th 
century.  Increasingly,  man  is  concerned 
with  unlocking  the  secrets  of  his  unique- 
ness and  his  humanity. 

The  study  of  man  as  a special  being — 
and  the  development  of  his  potential  for 
intellectual  growth— are  engaging  the 
interest  of  people  in  dozens  of  inter- 
related professions — from  economics  to 
psycho-pathology. 

We  know,  all  of  us,  that  a large  meas- 
ure of  cognitive  human  development 
takes  place  in  the  classroom. 

Children  are  taught  to  learn  and, 
through  learning,  are  impelled  to  carve  a 
uniqiie  place  for  themselves  in  our  com- 
plex and  competitive  society. 

Significantly,  in  the  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  of  students  added  to  our  class- 
rooms each  fall,  we  have  encountered  a 
phenomenon  that  multiplies  more  rapid- 
ly than  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
prevent  it — the  phenomenon  of  the 
learning -disabled  child. 

There  was  a time  when  children  who 
had  difficulty  learning  were  swept  aside 
or  described  as  ‘incorrigible”I * * 4  by  teachers 
and  parents. 

Teachers  devoted  their  time  to  good 
students.  Anyone  not  classified  as 
“good” — which  usually  meant  submissive 
and  capable  of  rote  memorization — was 
dismissed  as  mentally  defective  or  a dis- 
cipline problem.  We  will  never  know  the 
devastation  these  ignorant  judgments 
made  on  the  lives  of  children  who  were 
unable  to  defend  themselves. 

Nowadays,  'with  our  evolving  sensi- 
tivity to  the  countless  factors  which 
determine  human  growth,  the  child  who 
is  having  difficulty  learning  is  no  longer 
often  written  off  as  lazy,  stupid,  or  merely 
defiant. 

We  now  know  that  his  inability  to 
learn  may  be  related  to  a variety  of 
perplexing  maladies. 

His  brain  may  have  been  slightly  in- 
jured at  birth,  causing  real — but  often 
minimal — interference  with  his  ability  to 
perceive  letters,  colors,  and  figures  as 
other  children  do. 

He  may  have  impediments  to  speech 
and  to  sight — impediments  so  slight  they 
may  go  undetected  for  year’s,  but  which 
nevertheless  prevent  his  participating  to 
the  full  extent  or  his  actual  intellectual 
ability. 

These  handicapping  disabilities  have 
a variety  of  mimes.  Names  like  dyslexia, 
a term  used  to  describe  any  or  all  forms 
of  reading  disorders.  Names  like  aphasia, 
which  describes  the  impairment  of  the 
power  to  use  or  understand  speech. 
Names  like  minimal  brain  dysfunction 
or  MBD,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  which 


means  a slight  irregularity  of  the  brain’s 
ability  to  function. 

These,  and  other  terms,  describe  the 
plight  of  the  children  affected,  but  tech- 
niques and  solutions  to  combat  the  dis- 
abilities successfully  have  not  yet  been 
put  into  nation-wide  use. 

More  and  more,  however,  educators, 
physicians,  psychologists,  therapists, 
social  workers — and  parents — are  be- 
coming involved  in  discovering  ways  of 
helping  the  learning-disabled  child. 

And  it  is  because  legislators  are  also 
now  involved  in  bringing  this  national 
problem  into  the  light  of  public  discus- 
sion and  providing  funds  to  help  solve  it 
that  I am  privileged  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night. 

The  Federal  Government,  to  state  the 
obvious,  exists  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  All  of  them. 

In  recent  years  it  has  not  been  fash- 
ionable to  hear  the  Government  re- 
ferred to  as  either  relevant  or  responsive, 
but  it  can  be — and  usually  is — both  of 
these. 

When  I was  first  elected  to  Congress 
In  1958,  the  annual  education  budget  of 
the  United  States — covering  all  forms  of 
education — was  $1,081,000,000. 

In  1969,  the  figure  was  $7,165,000,- 
000 — an  increase  of  more  than  600  per- 
cent. 

Money  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  has  increased  from  $259  mil- 
lion in  1959  to  $2,182,000,000  this  year. 

This  assistance  has  provided  increased 
funds  for  construction,  for  special  ma- 
terials, for  teacher  training,  for  library 
books  and  technical  facilities,  for  grants 
and  projects,  and  demonstrations  and 
programs;  all  of  them  designed  in  coop- 
eration with  the  individual  States  to 
reach  as  many  children  as  possible  with 
as  much  talent  and  technology  as  could 
be  made  available. 

I believe  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  This  title  provides 
special  assistance  to  the  50  States  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  and  excep- 
tional children. 

These  are  children  who  may  be  men- 
tally retarded;  children  who  are  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing;  those  with  speech  im- 
pairments and  visual  handicaps;  those 
who  are  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  afflicted  with  health  prob- 
lems that  require  exceptional  facilities. 

When  we  were  writing  this  title  into 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  we  had  hoped  to  reach  most 
students  with  special  problems  and  to 
assist  their  teachers,  not  only  to  recog- 
nize the  unique  needs  of  their  pupils, 
but  to  help  the  children  to  develop  and 
to  learn. 

Recent  studies  now  being  published 
and  evaluated  indicate  there  is  an  even 
greater  need  today — the  need  to  reach 
children  with  learning  disabilities. 

Their  needs  are  not  being  met  to  any 
significant  extent.  Not  on  a national 
level,  and  surely  not  on  a local  level. 

Learning  disabilities  may  be  slight  or 
overwhelming,  but  they  can  no  longer 
be  merely  consigned  to  the  skill,  tem- 
perament, or  the  time  of  the  individual 
teacher  in  a classroom. 

The  statistics  on  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  although  incomplete,  are  none- 
theless startling. 
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ments  of  the  university  community.  Once  it 
does  the  community,  almost  by  definition, 
ceases  to  be  a university.” 

Our  government  cannot  force  the  univer- 
sities to  be  free,  but  from  the  universities 
has  started  the  eradication  of  freedom  in  our 
country.  Academic  self-government  can  sus- 
tain the  inner  and  outer  life  of  an  academic 
community:  In  a microcosmic  way  each  en- 
tity moves  according  to  its  own  laws  as  part 
of  a finite  system  that  is  exposed  to  ex- 
tinction. The  system  and  each  of  its  compo- 
nents have  a margin  of  freedom  but,  as  has 
happened  in  a number  of  academic  commu- 
nities, when  freedom  is  extinguished  then 
the  resulting  condition  is  one  of  national 
emergency.  _ 

“The  Federal  Government,”  the  President 
said,  “cannot,  should  not— must  not— en- 
force” the  principle  of  intellectual  freedom, 
which,  he  had  already  stated,  “is  in  danger 

in  America Violence— physical  violence, 

physical  intimidation— is  seemingly  on  its 
way  to  becoming  an  accepted,  or  at  all  events 
a normal  and  not  to  be  avoided  element  in 
the  clash  of  opinion  within  university  con- 
fines. , . . Anyone  with  the  least  understand- 
ing of  the  history  of  freedom  will  know  that 
this  has  invariably  meant  not  only  political 
disaster  to  those  nations  that  have  submitted 
-bo  such  forces  of  obfuscation  and  repression, 
but  cultural  calamity  as  well.  It  is  not  too 
strong  a statement  to  declare  that  this  is  the 
way  civilizations  begin  to  die.”  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  according  to  the  President, 
can  do  nothing.  Yet  he  knows  that  he  is  not 
the  Federal  Government  but  only  its  Chief 
, Executive. 

Congress  is  not  patient  and  is  constantly 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  hasty  or  wrong 
legislation.  For  the  right  conduct  of  govern- 
ment the  President  cannot  disassociate  him- 
self from  Congress.  Indeed,  one  should  hope 
that  he  is  exerting  a wise,  harmonizing  in- 
fluence on  the  several  Senate  or  House  com- 
mittees engaged  in  preparing  legislation  on 
campus  or  racial  disorders. 

He  or  his  office  can  also  urge  the  local  or 
state  authorities  to  act.  We  all  remember  the 
picture  of  James  A.  Perkins,  president  of  Cor- 
nell, beaming  with  the  leaders  of  the  SDfo 
and  the  Afro-American  Soicety,  after  the 
faculty  voted  to  support  black  students  de- 
mands, as  if  all  were  saying,  “cheese,  cheese. 
The  Harvard  students  who  threw  the  nine 
deans  out  of  University  Hall  have  not  been 
suspended  or  expelled.  Can  Cornell  and  Har- 
vard be  called  free  institutions?  Of  the 
faculties  the  least  said  the  better  for  the 
time  being.  When  a community  ceases  to  be 
a university,  then  the  Attorney  General 
should  find  a way  to  put  it  into  receivership. 
Let’s  not  forget  that,  whether  Governor 
Faubus  liked  it  or  not,  Dwight  Eisenhower 
sent  detachments  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion to  Little  Rock. 

MR.  TRUMAN’S  MOTTO 


27,  1969 


TBe' CLOCK  IS  RUNNING  OUT  IN 
GREECE 


Harry  Truman  kept  a motto  on  his  desk: 
THE  BUCK  STOPS  HERE.  Even  the  buck  of 
a university  headed  by  a weak  man  may  end 

on  that  desk  in  the  Oval  Room. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  most  authorita- 
tive organ  of  woolly  thinking  in  our  coun- 
try has  adopted  the  position  that  to  appease 
the  students  and  the  other  riotous  groups 
we  need  to  settle  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  President  can  be  sure  that  the  do- 
mestic Viet  Cong  will  never  make  peace,  even 
after  Ho  Chi  Minh  enters  Saigon,  and  every 
single  GI  is  back  from  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon  should  keep  the  example  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  constantly  in  mind.  No  one  of  Mr. 
Nixon’s  predecessors  ever  took  such  liberties 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  as  did  Abe  Lincoln, 
but  he  saved  the  Union.  President  Nixo 
faces  an  even  harder  task,  for  he  must  save 
the  Union  not  from  a civil  but  a guerrilla 
War. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER  m 

OF  MINNESOTA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  -fcl 

Tuesday , May  27 , 1969  st 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  living  tl 
in  Washington  is  an  exiled  Greek  political 
editor,  Elias  P.  Demetracopoulos.  Mr.  ei 
Demetracopoulos  has  access  to  con-  t 
siderable  information  about  what  is  hap-  t < 
pening  in  his  native  country.  A few  days  n 
after  the  second  anniversary  of  the  April  p 
21,  1967,  military  coup  in  Greece,  Mr  t: 
Demetracopoulos  sounded  a pertinent  c 
warning  and  offered  some  sound  advice  y 
to  the  United  States  in  a speech  at  the  u 
George  Washington  University.  The  text 
of  his  remarks  follows:  f 

Greece — A New  Vietnam?  c 

Tonight  I would  like  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion  in  Greece;  a situation  which  I believe 
not  only  denies  the  Greek  people  basic  j 
democratic  rights  but  is  also  harmful  to  the  ^ 
national  interests  of  the  United  States  and  { 
contains  the  seeds  of  another  Vietnam^  The 
element  of  time  is  terribly  important  in  this 
connection.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  1 
that  the  dangers  posed  by  the  current  Greek  | 
situation  leave  little  time  for  constructive  ( 
action  by  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 

I believe  the  clock  is  running  out  in  Greece, 
and  unless  some  major  changes  are  forth- 
coming in  American  policy,  both  the  TJ.S. 
and  NATO  are  apt  to  be  faced  with  the 
reality  rather  than  the  potential  of  explosive 
political,  military,  and  economic  develop- 
ments on  NATO’s  Southern  Flank. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Greece,  inheuted  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  present  dictatorial  regime 
provides  sufficient  military,  political  and 
economic  stability  to  satisfy  America  s stra- 
tegic interests  in  the  area— the  kind  of 
stability,  supposedly,  which  could  not  be 
guaranteed  by  any  realistic  alternative.  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis  ex-Defense  Secie- 
tary5  Clark  M.  Clifford,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
May  said,  “I  believe  that  the  obligation  upon 
us  as  a member  of  NATO  is  such  that  I place 
s that  as  a more  important  consideration  than 
! i do  the  present  government  of  Greece.  I 
> believe  that  we  deal  with  a highly  imperfe 
L world,  and  if  we  were  to  confine  our  help 
. to  our  Allies  on  the  basis  of  our  approving 
■ completely  the  different  types  of  governments 
: tS  existed  then,  I believe  that  NATO  would 

• disintegrate,  and  I believe  that  would  be  a 
calamity.” 

If  that  were  true— if  Indeed  the  regirhe 
offered  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  stability 
t in  Greece— It  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
understand  Mr.  Clifford’s  position,  even 
though  both  as  a Greek  and  as  a supporter 
- of  free  democratic  systems  of  government  as 
a matter  of  moral  and  political  principle,  I 
e am  strongly  opposed  to  dictatorship  in  any 
es  form.  InEmy  opinion,  however  the  premise 
that  the  Junta  has  or  can  bring  stability  to 
Greece  Is  false.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  has 
n the  current  Junta  failed  to  provide  stability 
" in  spite  of  dictatorial  and  ruthlessly: repres- 
,t  slve  tactics;  It  has  actually  created  instabil- 
n ity,  uncertainty  and  the  very  real  risk  of 
r civil  war  in  Greece.  . 

First,  let  us  begin  with  the  premise  that 
a the  junta  has  brought  military  stability, 
in  Both  the  Pentagon  and  other  senior  U.S. 
re  officials  claim  that  the  Greek  armed  forces 
la  and  terrain,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  and  NATO 
bases  In  Greece,  are  necessary  to  maintain 


control  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to 
deter  direct  communist  aggression  from-  the 
North,  and  to  provide  a vital  link  with  Tur- 
key which  would  otherwise  not  be  a viable 
military  ally.  In  addition  they  cite  Increased 
Soviet  Naval  strength  In  the  Mediterranean 
to  strengthen  their  argument.  I agree  with 
their  assessment  as  to  the  importance  of 
strong  and  stable  Greece  as  far  as  NATO  Is 
concerned.  The  key  question  then  is:  Have 
the  colonels  Indeed  provided  this  stability. 

The  Greek  armed  forces  today  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  were  prior  to  the > coup. 
They  are  mainly  an  internal  security 
force  in  which  the  Junta- controlled  ele- 
ments watch  not  only  potential  civilian  op- 
ponents but  also  the  very  real  latent  oppo- 
sition in  the  armed  forces  themselves.  To 
this  effect  the  continuing  purges  of  the 
Greek  military  establishment  two  whole 
years  after  the  April  21,  1967  coup  are  a key 
indicator. 

The  Junta  has  systematically  removed 
from  the  armed  forces  an  alarming  niimber 
of  the  officers  they  consider  unreliable.  These 
hundreds  of  officers  were  trained  atenormoiis 
American  expense  in  the  U.S.,  othi er  N 
countries  and  Greece,  since  the  Truman 
Doctrine  of  1947.  The  officers  purged  were 
not  and  could  not  possibly  be  Communist, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  recn-iitmg 
process  and  the  close  ties  between  the  Greek 
ArmedT  Forces  and  the  U.S.  military  and  m- 
telligence  apparatuses.  Indeed  many  of  these 
officers' fought  against  the  oommunlste  in  the 
Greek  guerrilla  war.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Sheers  purged  by  the  1™* 

considered  by  Washington  the  NATO  au 

thoritles  and  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Aid 
Group  to  Greece  to  represent  the  ellte  °f 
Greet  officer  corps.  Their  only  sin  was  to  have 
ooposed  the  Illegal  seizure  of  power  by  a 
relatively  small  group  of  officers.  These  usurp- 
ers who  seized  power  two  years  ^go  are  re- 
liably  reported  to  number  no  more  than  300, 
with  a good  percentage  of  them  having  In 
telligence  and  security  training  and  back- 

ground.  , _ . 

The  purging  of  the  cream  of  the  Greek 

, officer  corps  and  a precccupation  with  the 

internal  security  duties  make  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  in 
i time  of  full  mobilization  of  the  reserves  an 
■ agonizingly  open  question  mark  for  NATO 
" ??°nnersg  Thus  the  illegal  seizure  of  power 
; the  junta  and  its  subsequent  actions 

; have  not  only  seriously  weakened  the  combat 
r capabilities  of  Greek  armed  forces;  they  have 
also  undermined  Greece’s  political  and  moral 
\ ability  to  fulfill  its  NATO  commitments.  For 
1 any  crisis  which  required  full  mobilization 
s would  in  all  probability  lead  to  the  speedy 
i overthrow  of  the  Junta.  This  really  explains 
t why  tie  Junta  thought  it  wise  to  “defuse” 
the  Cyprus  crisis  in  November  1967.  The 
armed  forces  have  become  mostly  a police 
e force  which,  under  the  new  constitution  are 
y So  chafed  with  preserving  the  “existing 
? Social  Order.”  The  same  reasoning  applies 
n to  the  U.S.,  NATO  bases  and  other  American 
:r  listening  posts  and  propaganda  machinery 
lr  operating  on  Greek  territory.  These  bases 
1 are  important.  Yet  in  view  of  the  climate  m 
iy  which  they  exist  today  it  is  a real  question 
3*  how  much  long-range  strategy  in  the  area 
can  be  built  around  them. 

:fr  In  view  Of  the  Soviet  naval  build-up  in  the 
Z Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the 
7 events  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  outflanking 
of  of  Greece  and  Turkay  by  the  Soviet  Union  a 
rapid  strategic  deployment  along 
at  Africa’s  coastline  and  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
indeed  tragic  that  the  Johnson  admimstra- 
%'  tion  should  have  used  these  events  as  reasons 
for  supporting  the  Junta  whose  action  has 
X)  weakened  the  military  capabilities  and  sta- 
in bility  of  the  Greek  armed  forces. 
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All  groups,  right  and  left,  angered  or  eatis- 
! fied.  must  remember  that  one  of  the  great 
| attributes  of  the  democratic  system  is  the 
| implicit  commitment  not  to  push  other  peo- 
| pie  around.  Any  would-be  reformer  who 
| seriously  believes  that  he  can  gather  public 
! support  in  this  country  for  human  rights, 

| academic  freedom,  an  attack  upon  poverty 
; and  hunger,  a more  intelligent  foreign  pol- 
i icy,  ahd  even  for  campus  reform  by  throwing 
j bricks  or  carrying  guns  "on  campus  is  en- 
| gaging  in  a tragic  misreading  of  both  history 
| and  the  American  character,  and  we  may  all 
I pay  the  consequences  for  that  error.  And  any 
I person  who  seriously  believes  he  can  elimi- 
| nate  violent  dissent  by  ignoring  its  root 
; causes  or  by  attributing  It  solely  to  “com- 
munist conspirators"  is  committing  an  error 
just  as  tragic. 

; It  is  terribly  important  for  Congress,  state 
.legislators  and  the  American  people  to  avoid 
|a  rnassive,  thoughtless  repression  of  legit i- 
| mate,  honorable  and  peaceful  dissent,  but 
I disregard  of  the  traditions  of  fair  play  and 
i tolerance  on  the  part  of  extremists  on  either 
iside  of  the  political  or  social  spectrum  are,  I 
am  afraid,  making  that  repression  more 
nearly  an  inevitability. 

I ttlis  repression  is  to  he  avoided  and  if 
|the  public  clamor  for  it  is  to  be  diminished 
;and  if  we  are  to  successfully  preserve  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  thought,  speech  and 
jdissent  which  have  made  this  country  some- 
thing special,  we  must  avoid  the  emotional 
jand  psychological  polarization  of  our  people. 
(And  that  can  be  accomplished  only  if  we  can 
to  a much  greater  degree  than  has  been  the 
ease  up  until  now,  involved  constructive 
liberals  in  the  struggle  not  only  to  reform 
pur  campuses,  but  also  to  reform  public 
pabits  which  have  allowed  the  poor  I tb  go 
hungry,  the  ill  untreated,  and  the  deprived 
uneducated. 

I Liberals  must  re-dedicate  themseltek  to 
1|he  opposition  of  violence  wherever  they  find 
y whether  it  be  the  violence  practiced  by 
tfhe  campus  revolutionary  or  the  more  subtle 
Violence  practiced  by  society  against  the  de- 
prived and  the  under-privileged.  i i 
i Each  Is  equally  corrosive  of  the  values 
pie  Cil  Unite  a democratic  ana  humane  peo- 

Unless  constructive  liberals  re-dedicate 
tfheir  time  and  re-double  their  efforts  to 
achieve  the  reforms  needed  in  our  society 
itself  we  will  condemn  the  liberal  movement 
tp  the  stagnation  of  pious  comfort  and  we 
VfiU  abandon  reform  to  the  embittered  few. 
A?  tile  rejSlllting  polarization  of  our  people 
Will  paralyze  the  nation  with  tragic  conse- 
quences for  Bill  of  Bights  freedoms  as  we 
khow  them. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal^May  27,  1969] 

Campus  Riots  and  the  U.S.  Government 
(By  Max  Ascoli) 

Why  could  it  happen,  and  why  did  it  hap- 
pen here?  a numlier  of  eminent  people,  the 
President  first  of  all,  have  asked.  The  key 
word  Is  if.'  A succession  of  conflagrations  and 
racial  disruptions  centered  or  converging  on 
the  campuses  of  the  nation  that  only  too  re- 
cently had  found  itself  playing  the  role  of 
example  to  the  world.  There  is  little  sense  in 
comparing  our  turbulent  four  and  a half 
years  from  Berkeley  on  to  the  uprising  at 
the  Sor bonne. 

Among  the  whys  it  could  happen  here,  one 
is  this  nation’s  inexperience  with  revolution 
The  revolution  to  which  the  United  States 
owes  its  birth  is  something  else  again,  for 
It  secured  the  centuries^fTi  fre&on^s  of  the 
Couiltry  tliat^ie  FoundingPathers 
codified  according  the  needs  of  the  mew- 
t,0r?  3atlon'  FrJ^c®  and  England  have  re- 
peatedly goneyah  rough  chaos,  and  then 
emerged  from/Tt,  In  the  Old  World— Russia, 
Italy  or  they  have  had  their  troubles 

with  analytic  uprisings.  America  had  to  deal 
with  indlviduai  anarchists  either  0f  the 
bucoliyThoreau  type  or  with  showy  mimics 
of  overseas  nihilism.  / 
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CAMPUS  RIOTS  AND  U.K.  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  INDIANA 

jlN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969  \ 

|Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Reporter  magazine  ceased  publishing  I 
was  most  disturbed  by  the  thought  that 
M|r.  Max  Ascoli’s  views  and  observations 
would  no  longer  appear  in  print.  MrJAs- 
5311’  hls  role  of  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Reporter,  gave  it  stature  and Au- 
thority far  beyond  many  of  those  which 
still  survive  today. 

;I  was  very  pleased  to  see  Edm  af>peajr  in 
Pipt  again,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  May  27,  1969,  writing  cm  a topic  that 
concerns  us  all.  Mr.  Ascoli,  in  his  usual 
so^id  reasoning  and  impeccable  style,  has 
done  a superb  job.  The  article  follows : 


maintaining  an  immunity 
Ie  principle  became  ingrained  here  that 
vastrty  and  complexity  had  immunized  our 
county  from  the  sweep  of  ideological  revolu- 
tion or^talitarian  dictatorship.  In  the  uni- 
versities the  social  sciences  and  allied  disci- 
plines did  tfieir  best  to  maintain  this  im- 
munity by  neglecting  ideologies  and  practic- 
Ing  birth  control  of  Ideas.  Only  facts  counted, 
h?d  allA.een  born  free  and  equal, 
ana  -he  dusty  leftovers  of  happenings  called 
facts  were  assiduousfy.piled  up  by  scholars. 

No  wonder  many  cbhege  students  were 
5n.d  enterprising  professors  who  had 
obtained  tenure  went  after  remunerative  gov- 
ernment or  foundation  assignments.  No  won- 
der  aiso  that  in  a hixge  number  of  academic 
institutions  there  was  a lack  ofoiontact  be- 
tween students  and  teachers.  Bj\and  large, 
there  was  a superabundance  of  stddents  and 
only  infrequently  could  the  leavenmg  influ- 
«?Ce  ??  teacilers  he  effective.  The  substance 
of  culture  prepared  for  mass  consumption  in 
the  multiversities  and  universities!  turned 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  Ideas,  or  eilen  their 
ersatz,  were  carefully  pasteurized.  / 

19£*’  0G  the  largest  campus  of /the  larg- 
est  multiversity,  a substitute  for  Ideas  was 
accidentally  discovered:  Loquor  emo  sum  n 
talk,  therefore  I exist),  it  is  strange  that  it 
had  not  happened  before  or  on/some  other 
campuses.  At  Berkeley,  there  ws*  a group  of 
students  who  during  the  summf  had  trained 
themselves  to  take  chances  b/  going  South. 

3?®  n^W  Ch5Sce  they  took  Pyved*  Immensely 
rewarding.  They  practiced  Participatory  de- 
mocracy before  rediscovering  the  old  notion. 

&9CJ  Prin-^Ple  took  the  name 
2*  Speech  M°vernent.  The  meaning  was 
that  the  more  one  ts.lks,  the  more  of  a man 
be  is;  the  more  people  yell  in  unison  without 
^!fg^any°ne  Utte"  a sinSle  antagonistic 
™ fcb?  S10?  power  they  get-  The  Berkeley 
rebels  celebrated  in  their  own  way  their  free- 
fr< +m thinking,  and  gained  notoriety  in 
intellectual  communities  all  over  the  world. 
Thinking  is  not.  easy,  while  anybody  can  talk 
and  yen  From  those  1964  days  on,  the  exa** 
tion  of  dissent  started.  Dissent  you  must  It’s 
no  longer  a right,  it’s  a duty. 

Mario  Savio,  leader  of  the  Berkeley  move- 
ment delivered  at  Sproul  Hall  an  address  that 
later  was  used  in  an  article  entitled  "An  End 

” tHe  did  not  apPear  to  find  much 
satisfaction  in  his  success.  "This  free  speech 
fight  points  up  a fascinating  aspect  of  con- 
temporary  campus  life.  Students  are  permit- 
ted to  talk  all  they  want  so  long  as  their 
speech  Has  no  consequences."  This  statement 
It  e^°fd  by  Pressor  Herbert  Marcuse,  of 
Cali::°rnia  at  San  Diego.  In 
his  Political  Preface,  1966,  to  Eros  and  Civili- 


zation,  he  wrote:  "In  and  against  the  deadly 
efficient  organization  of  the  affluent  society 
not  only  radical  protest,  but  even  the  attempt 
to  formulate,  to  articulate,  to  give  word  to 
protest,  assume  a childlike,  ridiculous  imma- 
r1U^ty'i,ThUfi  is  ridiculous  and  perhaps 
lo^cal  that  the  Free  Speech  Movement  at 
Berkeley  terminated  in  the  row  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  a sign  with  the  four-letter 
word. 

Unbridled,  massive  loquacity  having  been 
authoritatively  hailed  as  identical  to  free- 
dom  of  speech,  it  could  be  turned  against 
other  targets.  And  so  it  was:  In  1965,  the 
teach-ins  started.  There  on  the  campuses, 
antiwar  students  were  joined  and  supported* 
by  many  a youngster  emeritus  from  the  facul- 
ties Even  those  who  held  qualified  opinions 
against  the  Vietnam  war  had  an  exceedingly 
hard  time  trying  to  argue  against  the  mobs 
who  wanted  the  war  stopped — right  now 
This  unreflective  quality  is  characteristic  of 
the  movements  a la  Berkeley.  Just  as  "free 
speech”  came  to  mean  four-letter  speech,  so 
the  peace  advocated  at  the  teach-ins  was  not 
related  to  our  times  and  to  our  opponent:  It 
meant  just  peace  at  any  price — now.  Yet  it 
is  remarkable  how  many  people,  worthy  of 
their  high  repute,  for  quite  some  time  have 
not  been  able  to  mention  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam without  calling  it  immoral  or  criminal — < 
a war  that,  for  our  own  good,  should  end 
in  our  def  eat. 


A DISCONCERTING  PHENOMENON 
,,  Tke.  exaltation  of  youth  for  its  own  sake, 
the  disdain  for  anybody  over  39,  Is  discon- 
certing for  a man  like  this  writer  who  had 
to  leave  his  native  country  at  the  time  of 
Giovmezza,  Giovinezza."  The  Negroes,  too, 
follow  the  same  self-seeking  trend:  Superior 
education  or  at  least  a diploma  must  be 
provided  for  all  the  young  black  just  because 
they  are  black.  The  place  in  society  black 
power  wants  must  be  granted,  and  this  de- 
mand Is  not  negotiable.  All  these  extreme 
aims  have  one  thing  in  common : Each  is  to 
be  reached  for  the  hell  of  it. 

In  the  universities  the  drives  for  student 
power,  youth  power,  black  power,  meet  and, 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  do  not  collide.  Rather 
they  pretend  to  have  separate  but  equal  sta- 
tus, and  only  occasionally  do  they  give  a hand 
to  each  other  as,  for  instance  the  SDS  and 
the  Negroes  in  favor  of  negritude. 

American  culture,  like  America  itself,  is 
part  of  the  western  world  and,  until  now,  a 
fantastically  successful  outgrowth  of  it  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  western  culture  has 
been  the  ease  with  which  it  has  given  cul- 
tural  citizenship  to  men  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  while  becoming  enriched  in  the 
process.  The  universities  in  this  country  can- 
not become  centers  of  cultural  fragmentation 
OG  a facia*  basis  without  becoming  respon- 
sible for  the  ultimate  fragmentation  or  the 
00U+nt^  T?ey  do  not  belong  to  the  trustees 
or  to  the  faculties  or  to  the  students.  They 
belong  to  history — a history  that  this  coun- 
try has  in  largest  part  inherited — and  are 
entrusted  in  various  degrees  to  different 
groups  of  pro  tem  curators  and  beneficiaries. 
Each  fragment  of  this  historical  heritage  can 
be  irretrievably  wasted  away. 

The  answer,  it  has  been  said,  is  academic 
self-government.  Within  limits  this  Is  true 
provided  we  are  clear  that  academic  self-gov- 
ernment does  not  mean  sovereignty  or  as 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  once  put  it,  extra 
territoriality.  The  inner  strength  of  a uni- 
versity  and  the  position  it  establishes  for 
itself  in  the  cultural  community  are  a large- 
scale  reproduction  of  man’s  destiny:  A bal- 
ance between  inner  and  outer  world  reflect- 
ing the  role  man  plays  in  the  various  col- 
lective entltes  he  comes  to  belong  to.  Man’s 
freedom  does  not  exempt  him  from  spiritual 
or  economic  bankruptcy.  And  of  course  not 
from  death.  The  same  is  true  for  the  uni- 
versities. President  Nixon  said  it:  ».  . vio- 
lence or  the  threat  of  violence  may  never 
be  permitted  to  influence  the  actions  or  Judg- 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  key  question  of 
political  stability  which  many  supporters  of 
the  1967  coup — including  the  Junta  itself — 
cite  as  one  of  the  prime  benefits  of  the  cur- 
rent Greek  dictatorship.  Measuring  political 
stability  is  not  easy  when  there  is  martial 
law  and  press  censorship,  when  no  opposi- 
tion is  permitted,  and  when  violence,  al- 
though on  the  increase,  is  still  sporadic.  The 
Junta  alleges  that  they  stepped  In  to  save 
the  country  from  the  danger  of  Commu- 
nism— yet  even  Greek  Conservative  leaders 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  danger  of  Com- 
munism was  non-existent  in  Greece.  They 
overthrew  a Conservative  Government. 

Those  who  place  too  great  an  emphasis  on 
the  confused  political  situation  in  Greece 
as  a justification  for  the  Colonel’s  coup  must 
remember  that  Greece  fought  a hard  and 
dirty  war  against  a foreign  dominated  and 
supported  Communist  aggression  at  the  peak 
of  the  “Cold  War”  in  Europe.  The  victory,  al- 
though assisted  greatly  by  U.S.  material  help 
and  advice,  was  finally  wrested,  with  Greek, 
and  only  Greek,  blood.  If  Greece  was  able  to 
win  this  victory  under  a parliamentary  gov- 
ernment with  basic  democratic  institutions 
functioning  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  cur- 
rent military  dictatorship  is  necessary  to 
correct  alleged  political  instability. 

There  are  solne  who  argue  that  there  was 
no  political  stability  prior  to  the  Junta  and 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  at  least  an 
improvement.  This  argument  is  superficial 
and  needs  a detailed  recording  of  the  events 
and  the  overall  background  that  preceded 
the  coup. 

The  fact  is  that  political  stability  waS“ 
damaged  in  the  1965-67  period  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Greek  Monarchy  and  its  mili- 
tary establishment  in  the  political  process, 
thus  perverting  the  institution  of  parliament 
and  the  mechanism  of  achieving  political  sta- 
bility which  had  worked  well  until  then. 
This  was  done  by  repeatedly  denying  the  use 
of  the  best  safety  valve  available  to  real 
democracies — Free  elections. 

In  1963  and  early  1964,  the  eight  years  of 
conservative  (ERE)  rule  under  Prime  Min- 
ister C.  Caramanlis,  ended  at  the  polls  with 
the  largest  majority  in  modern  times  for  the 
Center  Union  Party  led  by  the  late  George 
Papandreou.  The  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
was  accomplished  in  the  middle  of  the  Cyprus 
crisis  involving  the  threat  of  a shooting  war 
with  Turkey,  following  years  of  impressive 
aggressive  aggregate  growth  and  financial 
stability.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a growth  in  which 
many  did  not  share;  few  reforms  in  education 
had  been  accomplished  and  not  enough  em- 
ployment opportunities  had  been  opened  up, 
as  indicated  by  the  thousands  who  had  to 
seek  work  abroad. 

As  Richard  Westebbe  of  the  World  Bank, 
formerly  senior  foreign  economic  adviser  to 
the  Greek  government  said  in  1963  in  a pene- 
trating report,  “Greece’s  long-run  structural 
problems  concern  deficiencies  in  the  struc- 
ture of  production,  in  public  administration, 
in  education,  in  financial  institutions,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  income.” 

The  victors  promised  a better  distribution 
of  income,  a more  rapid  modernization  of 
Greece  to  enable  it  to  enter  the  Common 
Market,  and  a reform  of  Greece’s  institutions 
which,  amongst  other  things,  implied  the 
paying  of  fair  taxes  by  certain  privileged 
classes  and  a reduced  role  of  the  Crown  in 
controlling  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  polit- 
ical processes.  In  short,  a return  to  the  intent 
of  the  constitution  which  would  have  the 
King  “reign,  not  rule.”  In  foreign  policy, 
Greece  was  to  become  a fully  equal  member 
of  the  NATO  Alliance,  with  a real  voice  in 
determining  its  own  destiny.  In  pursuing 
these  goals  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Papandreou  Government  committed  a num- 
ber of  mistakes  and  lost  many  opportunities. 

The  Center  Union  Party  was  soon  faced 
with  the  violent  and  growing  opposition  of 
the  Crown,  the  Armed  Forces  leadership,  and 
the  economic  oligarchy — an  opposition 


which  was  enjoying  the  support  of  a large 
part  of  the  official  American  establishment 
in  Athens.  The  story  can  be  picked  up  with 
the  elections  of  1961  in  which  the  Army, 
through  the  so-called  “Pericles  Plan,”  un- 
necessarily rigged  the  result  to  ensure  a 
Caramanlis  victory,  when  the  real  unadul- 
terated result  would  have  given  his  party  a 
narrower  victory  or,  at  the  very  worst,  would 
have  forced  it  into  a coalition  with  the  Cen- 
ter. The  election-rigging  gave  the  liberal 
forces  their  cause  and  they  exploited  it  un- 
til their  ultimate  victory  at  the  next  elec- 
tions. When  it  was  decided  to  bring  down  the 
Papandreou  Government,  a “treason  plot” 
called  “Aspida”  was  concocted  and  ascribed 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  son.  The  charge  has 
never  been  proven  and  even  the  junta,  four 
years  later,  has  been  unable  to  produce  any 
evidence.  The  Papandreou  Government  re- 
taliated by  resurrecting  the  Pericles  charges 
and  conducting  a formal  investigation.  The 
Generals  panicked  and  persuaded  the  King 
of  an  immient  plot  to  seize  power  by  un- 
named leftist  groups  tolerated  or  led  by 
Prime  Minister  Papandreou.  The  result  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  elected  government  and 
a series  of  almost  comic  opera  attempts  to 
make  parliamentary  rump -governments  from 
mid- 1965  through  Christmas  1966. 

The  agreement  of  the  conservative  and 
Center  Union  Parties  to  hold  elections  in 
1967  in  order  to  restore  real  parliamentary 
government,  and  thus  political  stability  led 
directly  to  the  Colonels’  coup,  only  a few' 
weeks  before  the  elections  were  to  be  held 
under  the  Conservative  Government  of  Mr. 
P.  Canellopoulos.  By  the  way  he  has  spent 
a good  part  of  the  last  two  years  under  , 
strict  house  arrest.  The  Athens  colonels  have 
since  persecuted  the  leaders  of  all  of  Greece’s 
major  political  groupings,  i.e.,  the  conserva- 
tives, the  royalists,  the  Center  Union — 
among  whom  were  several  of  America’s  best 
friends — as  well  as  the  left  and  the  extreme 
left.  They  have  resorted  to  systematic  tor- 
ture of  opponents,  as  was  shown  at.  the 
recent  Strasbourg  hearings  of  the  European 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  as  has  been 
publicly  condemned  by  leaders  of  the  Brit- 
ish, Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Dutch  and 
Italian  governments,  among  others. 

On  March  27,  1969,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  in  his  first  major  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said  he  shared  the  “concern”  of  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.) , “not  only  for 
the  torture  phase”  of  Greece’s  new  military 
regime,  “but  for  other  civil  liberty”  infringe- 
ments. The  Nixon  Administration  has  made 
an  encouraging  start  on  the  explosive  issue 
of  Greece’s  military  dictatorship,  through 
this  statement  of  Secretary  Rogers,  who 
went  well  beyond  any  comments  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. 

Senator  Pell,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on 
October  3,  1968,  and  January  31,  1969,  said: 
“Over  the  past  months  I have  become  In- 
creasingly concerned  with  one  of  the  more 
heinous  characteristics  of  the  Greek  dicta- 
torship. I refer  to  the  brutal  behavior  of  this 
regime  in  the  treatment  of  its  own  citizens.” 

. . . “I  said  in  a speech  to  this  body  in  May 
1967  that  I deplored  the  illegal  military 
seizure  and  that  I deplored,  moreover,  the  lack 
of  any  kind  of  strong,  public  reaction  or  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  from  the  United 
States.”  . . . “It  seems  to  me  that  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  can  only  be  that  the  re- 
vitalization of  democracy  in  Greece  is  as 
much  in  our  own  interest  as  it  Is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Greece.  We  should, 
therefore,  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
its  prompt  evolution.” 

Many  senior  U.S.  government  officials,  at 
the  time  of  the  colonels’  coup,  argued  that 
there  was  little  the  U.S.  could  have  done  be- 
cause the  coup  took  the  U.S.  by  surprise  and 
once  it  was  successfully  carried  out  the  U.S. 
was  faced  with  a fait  accompli.  This  is  untrue 
as  the  threat  of  dictatorship  in  Greece  was 


spotted  early  and  this  threat  greatly  dis- 
turbed politically  prominent  Americans  well 
before  the  actual  coup  took  place. 

As  early  as  September  4,  1962,  and  again 
on  October  13,  1963,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.)  in  published  interviews  with  this 
speaker  stated:  “I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  political  developments  in  that 
country  (Greece)  and  I do  believe  that  care- 
ful investigation  should  be  carried  out  on 
those  accusations  against  our  U.S.  Embassy 
role  in  Athens  in  the  last  Greek  elections.” 
And  in  1963  he  said:  “I  am  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a dictator  any  place.  That  is 
why  I strongly  attacked  the  suggestion  made 
that  the  establishment  of  dictatorship  in 
Greece  would  be  an  effective  solution  to 
Greece’s  problems.  Oh, . Lard,  No.  Greece  is 
the  most  sophisticated/  civilized  country  in 
the  world.  Our  democratic  way  of  government 
came  from  Greece.  It  would  be  tragic  if 
Greece,  where  democracy  itself  was  first 
founded,  were  to  go  back  to  a dictatorship. 
I can’t  even  imagine  the  Greeks  thinking 
about  it.” 

And  In  the  summer  of  1966  a galaxy  of 
highly  placed  and  influential  U.S.  personali- 
ties, covering  the  spectrum  of  the  American 
political  life,  condemned  publicly,  very 
strongly  and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a military  dictatorship  of  any  kind 
in  Greece,  under  whatever  pretext.  They  also 
urged  the  Johnson  Administration  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  such  a cat- 
astrophic development  for  the  American  in- 
terests will  not  occur. 

Their  names  are:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  J,  McCormack, 
" Senators  V.  Hartke,  S.  Thurmond,  E.  Mc- 
Carthy, J.  Javits,  W.  Morse  and  E.  Kennedy. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  House  Judiciary, 
Armed  Services  and  Agriculture  Committees, 
Congressmen  E.  Celler,  M.  Rivers  and  H. 
Cooley.  The  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Admiral  A.  Burke  and  the  former 
Supreme  NATO  Commander  in  Europe,  Gen- 
eral L.  Norstad,  And  the  then  Governor  of 
California  E.  Brown. 

They  spelled  out  their  views  to  me  in  ques- 
tion-answer format,  taped,  typed  and  un- 
officially signed  press  interviews,  which  re- 
ceived wide  coverage  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  In  short,  there  were  numerous, 
early  and  authoritative  warnings  given  to 
Washington,  but  to  no  avail. 

Since  1947,  America  has  played  a decisive 
role  in  Greece,  and,  beginning  in  1959  with 
Ambassador  Ellis  Briggs — now  a strong  advo- 
cate of  the  Athens’  colonels — America  has 
pursued  disastrous,  contradictory  and  vacil- 
lating policies — policies  largely  influenced  by 
inter-service  and  personality  rivalries. 
Should  these  policies  be  continued  the  com- 
munists will  have  an  opportunity  to  organ- 
ize and  lead  a liberation  movement  in 
Greece,  for  the  first  time  since  the  late 
1940’s,  with  wide  support  and  backing  from 
non-communist  elements  in  both  Greece  and 
Western  Europe.  Such  a movement,  even  if 
led  by  communists,  would  ironically  be 
formed  under  the  banner  of  returning  de- 
mocracy to  Greece.  Thus,  the  tragic  makings 
of  a new  Vietnam  in  Greece  are  all  there. 

It  is  very  important  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  widespread  belief  in 
non-communist  Europe  that  Washington 
was  involved,  either  by  commission  or  omis- 
sion, in  the  April  21,  1967  coup  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  Athens  colonels  in 
power.  While  the  substance  of  the  more  ex- 
treme forms  of  these  theories  has  not  been 
proven  yet,  the  U.S.  should  realize  that  these* 
beliefs  have  done  much  more  than  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Vietnam  War  or  the  DeGaulIe 
policies  to  undermine  basic  U.S.  positions 
and  interests  in  this  vital  area.  This  point, 
in  many  ways  the  most  telling,  is  supported 
by  such  a personality  as  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachou- 
Loundras,  well  known  publisher  of  the  most 
influential  conservative  Greek  newspapers, 
who  was  forced  into  exile  in  London, 
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when,  after  the  Junta  seized  power,  she 
bravely  refused  to  publish  tinder  censorship. 
(Her  husband-wartime  hero  conservative 
Navy  Captain  Costas  Loundras- — Was  sen- 
tenced to  eighteen  months  imprisonment 
after  he  was  kept  by  the  Junta  in]  solitary 
confinement  for  fifty  days).  Mrs.  Ylaehou- 
; Loundras  spoke  about  tfie  Greek  regime  in 
! London  on  October  17,  1953 : 

' “So  the  moment  of  truth  is  approaching, 
and  the  first  brand  new  European,  dietator- 
i ship  since  the  war  is  about  to  emerge,  born 
; of  The  Pentagon  by  the  CIA,  reared  by  NATO, 

] surrounded  by  doting  businessmen.  It  is  no 
| use  criticizing  the  Americans,  divided  as 
they  are  between  those  who  would  like  to 
chase  the  junta  but  can  not  do  it,  and  those 
who  can,  and  will  not.” 

The  European  reaction  to  the  Greek  coup 
can  be  gleaned  in  the  follow  mg  statements: 

, West  German  Socialist  Deputy,  Klaus 
Schultz,  said  recently,  “It  was  36  years  ago 
ithat  Hitler  took  power  in  my  country.  And 
he  did  it  under  conditions  Tar  more  demo- 
cratie  than  those  imposed  by  the  Greek 
colonels.”  British  Laborite  Bob  Edwards, 
iduring  the  debate  whether  to  expel  Greece 
jfrom  the  Council  of  Europe  for  violating  the 
18 -nation  organization's  statutes  on  human, 
[rights,  said:  “I  am  amazed  at  some  of  these 
speeches.  We  heard  them  between  the  wars— 
Franco  was  going  to  hold  elections.  Hitler 
was  no  dictator  and  Mussolini  made  the 
trains  run  on  time," 

In  a futile  attempt  to  Improve  their  in- 
ternational image,  to  buy  desperately  heeded 
time  and  to  overcome  the  stubborn  refusal 
Of  Greeks  of  prestige  and  ability  to  wdrk  for 
the  regime,  the  junta  announced  a referen- 
dum on  a new  constitution  In  September 
3j968.  This  document,  which  received  tlie  pri- 
vate blessing  of  some  American  officials,  in 
fiact,  makes  the  Armed  Forces  the  sole  final 
source  of  power,  the  guardian  of  the  Status 
quo  and  the  dispenser  of  civil  liberties  in 
Greece.  Thus  the  constitution  in  effect  gives 
tfie  wolves  the  responsibility  for  guarding 
the  lamb  gy  biving  the  Athens  Junta  full 
power  to  “protect”  the  liberties  they  had 
already  seized  from  the  Greek  people.  The 
subsequent  referendum  on  the  colonel’s  con- 
stitution resulted  in  a Soviet  style  vote  of 
9^.2%  and  was  carried  out  ‘under  conditions 
of  martial  law.  The  really  free  sentiments 
of  thhe  Greeks  became  manifest  a few  Weeks 
later  when  over  300,000  people  in  Athens 
spontaneously  demonstrated  against  the 
rejgime  and  for  democracy  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  for  George  Bapandreou;  the 
la$t  elected  Prime  Minister,  bn  Marcli  29, 
1969,  the  influential  London  Economist 
wrote:  “Mr.  Papadopoulos  (the  head  of  the 
junta)  has  clearly  reconsidered  his  vkews 
about  a regrouping  of  political  rorces,  which 
would  eventually  produce  a satisfactory1;  al- 
ternative to  the  present  regime.  He  how 
argues  that  the  constitution  cannot]  be 
brought  fully  into  force,  and  normal  parlia- 
mentary democracy  allowed  to  function,  juh- 
til  I the  Greeks  have  acquired  the  necessary 
political  maturity.”  j 

‘fThe  slowness  with  which  the  authorities 
arej  completing  some  of  the  legal  formalities 
needed  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  cpn- 
stitution  operative,  suggests  that  Mr.  Pajpa- 
doploulos  is  trying  to  keep  all  his  optiphs 
open.  About  a quarter  of  the  constitutioA  is 
still  not  even  theoretically  in  f0*ce,  including 
the  j provision  for  the  creatiODuei  a constitu- 
tional tribunal,  which  the  regime  considers 
essejntial  for  the  proper  functioning  of  de- 
mocracy. Nor  has  the  prime  minister  Vet 
fulfilled  his  pledge  to  introduce  a law  j to 
allojy  the  regime  to  ease  or  tighten  martial 
law  las  it  thinks  fit,  so  that  the  Greeks  dan 
sho^r  how  well  they  can  behave  under  con&i- 
tionfe  of  relative,  or  disciplined,  freedom.  All 
this  deliberate  slow  motion  is  just  ified  by  the 
argujment  that  the  Greeks  need  time  to  ac- 
quire enough  political  maturity  to  decide  who 
should  govern  them — although  last  Sep  telp- 


her they  were  apparently  sufficiently  mature 
to  decide  in  a plebiscite  how  they  should  be 
governed.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  NATO  Ministerial  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  earlier  this  month,  the 
Junta  feeling  the  weakness  of  Its  position — - 
both  domestically  and  internationally — an- 
nounced a series  of  supposed  “liberalization” 
measures,  under  the  new  constitution.  These 
measures,  however,  would  .be  applied  only 
after  appropriate  legislation  is  drafted  and 
promulgated.  According  to  Mr.  Papadopoulos, 
this  will  take  at  least  six  months.  But  he  did 
not  explain  how  these  two  constitutional 
freedoms  of  assembly  and  of  association  could 
be  reinstated  undsr  martial  law,  even  if  the 
legislation  required  to  make  them  operative 
were  to  be  enacted.  What  a mockery!  Thus, 
the  aim  of  his  move  is  quite  transparent;  a 
typically  fiatfooted  gesture  on  his  part  to 
forestall  several  NATO  countries  pressure  for 
an  early  restoration  of  democracy  in  Greece. 

Finally,  let  us  turn  to  the  alleged  economic 
stability  which  the  Junta  pledged  to  bring 
to  Greece.  I believe  that  as  a result  of  the 
coup,  Greece  is  fa:  more  likely  to  be  faced 
with  a serious  economic  crisis,  instead  of 
stable  growth. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Greek  economy 
which  averaged  close  to  8%  a year  in  the 
period  of  1960-86  was  reduced  to  about  half 
this  figure  in  1967,  when  good  crops  and  an 
illusory  increase  in  services  offset  a sharp 
fall  In  industrial  investment  leading  to  stag- 
nation in  manufacturing  output.  In  1968 
manufacturing  recovered  somewhat  but  low 
crops  held  the  growth  rate  to  about  4%.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  building  boom  had  already 
leveled  off  by  April  1967.  However,  the  col- 
lapse of  confidence  following  the  coup  led 
to  a sharp  fall  in  business  investment  and 
consumer  purchasing.  Imports  into  Greece 
stopped  rising,  and  people  hoarded  money. 
The  reaction  of  the  Government  was  to  stim- 
ulate demand  and  buy  popularity.  A massive 
give-away  took  place  when  all  farm  debts 
amounting  to  some  $280  million  to  the  U.S. 
financed  Agricultural  Bank  were  written  off. 
This  not  only  penalized  farmers  who  had 
paid  their  debts  but  probably  convinced  all 
farmers,  who  constitute  some  45%  of  the 
total  population,  that  there  is  no  point  in 
paying  future  loans,  What  is  perhaps  worse 
is  that  the  immense  resources  distributed 
in  this  way  have  noi;  been  directed  towards 
raising  farm  productivity  and  bringing  about 
the  long  needed  structural  reform  of  Greek 
Agriculture. 

Bank  credit  and  Government  spending  pro- 
grams were  greatly  expanded.  The  money 
supply  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  20% 
in  1967,  and  although  the  growth  in  money 
has  decelerated  since,  it  has  not  been 
matched  by  comparable  increases  in  output. 
The  recovery  of  consumer  demand  in  1968 
has  already  led  to  a renewed  import  growth 
and  some  pressure  on  prices.  Exports  barely 
rose  in  1968  and  tourist  earnings  declined 
for  the  second  year  in  a row,  since  tire  Junta 
took  over.  Another  mdnstay,  emigrants’  re- 
mittances, are  stagnant.  The  result  is  a 
worsening  balance  of  payments  position.  This 
has  been  partly  shielded  by  drawings  on  the 
secret  gold  sovereign  reserve  and  partly  by 
a number  of  short  term  loans  concluded  with 
U.S.  and  European  banks  which  are  reliably 
reported  to  be  secured  by  the  nation’s  gold 
and  hard  currency  reserves. 

In  the  past,  Greece  s basic  current  trade 
imbalances  were  offset  by  rapidly  growing 
tourist,  emigrants  and  shipping  remittances. 
These  were  increasingly  augmented  by  capi- 
tal Inflow,  mainly  on  private  account  from 
abroad.  The  prospect  of  maintaining  balance 
of  payments  equilibrium  at  the  present  ex- 
change rate  and  with  free  imports  lay  in  a 
hoped  for  rapid  rise  in  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural productivity.  Unfortunately,  with 
low  growth  rates  and  a sharp  fall  in  private 
investments  the  outlook  is  for  controls  and/ 
or  devaluation,  including  rescheduling  of  all 
recently  contracted  short  term  foreign  debt. 


Further  the  mammoth  spending  programs 
have  created  a large  inflationary  potential 
which  could  lead  to  crisis  conditions  in  a 
short  time. 

A confidential  12 -page  report  prepared  In 
March  1968  on  Greece’s  Economic  and  Finan- 
cial Developments  by  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  states  that: 

“The  regime  has,  however,  displayed  an 
increasing  number  of  signs  that  it  intends 
pursuing  a 130-style  authoritarian  course. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  Intensely,  na- 
tionalistic, having  called  repeatedly  for  a 
regeneration  of  Greek  life.  On  the  other,  it 
has  taken  a number  of  steps  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  lowest  socio-economic  groups: 
freezing  prices;  raising  some  incomes;  and 
providing  working  girls  with  dowries.  All 
this  has  taken  plane  against  a background  of 
increasingly  restrictive  measures.  Neverthe- 
less, the  combination  has  thus  far  been  suc- 
cessful, Some  of  the  reform  introduced  by 
the  Papadopoulos  government — especially 
those  relating  to  the  bureaucracy — have  been 
to  an  extent  necessary  and  desirable.  The 
constitution,  which  the  government  was  sup- 
posed to  introduce  in  response  to  pressures 
from  Western  Europe,  and  has  to  be  made 
public.  However,  any  constitution  which  the 
drafters  might  develop  would  be  meaningless 
because  the  regime  does  not  intend  that 
there  be  any  return  to  democracy. 

“Since  the  coup,  Greek  economic  activity 
has  slowed  down;  GNP  growth  rate  is  offi- 
cially estimated  to  have  been  5%  in  1967 — 
and  privately  put  nearer  to  3% — compared 
with  7.4%  in  1966.  Much  of  this  has  been 
due  to  a slowdown  in  investment,  especially 
of  the  private  sector.  However,  in  1967  the 
trend  toward  more  rapid  growth  of  indus- 
trial than  agricultural  production  was  re- 
versed— agricultural  production  grew  faster 
than  industrial,  largely  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  latter  in  1966.  Prices  have 
been  stable  due  to  a price  freeze.  Wages,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  allowed  to  rise 
rather  rapidly.  The  overall  government 
budget  deficit  for  1988  will  again  be  large— 
mostly  due  to  the  rising  government  invest- 
ment budget.” 

At  the  end  of  March  i960,  in  a series  of 
speeches  to  merchants,  industrialists  and 
others,  Mr.  Papadopoulos  tried  to  undo  the 
damage  caused  to  the  economy  by  the  crip- 
pling uncertainty  over  the  regime’s  inten- 
tions. He  was  not  particularly  successful. 
He  insisted  that  the  regime  had  achieved  the 
political  stability  needed  to  expand  eco- 
nomic activity.  But  his  claim  that  it  was  not 
a dictatorship,  but  only  a “parenthesis  . . „ 
that  was  necessary  to  put  things  straight,” 
was  contradicted  by  his  further  assertion 
that  “whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  revolu- 
tion is  a reality  and  you  cannot  get  rid 
of  us.” 

The  Government  made  numerous  appeals 
to  attract  foreign  capital.  Its  most  pub- 
licized achievement  for  political,  propaganda 
and  lobbying  reasons,  was  the  signing  of  a 
lucrative  contract  with  Litton  Industries 
(a  few  weeks  after  coming  to  power)  which 
guarantees  the  latter  a handsome  annual 
fee  as  well  as  a commission  on  all  invest- 
ments it  induces  to  come  to  Crete  and  the 
Western  Peloponnesus.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  Litton  withdrew  its  proposals 
prior  to  the  coup,  due  to  overwhelming 
parliamentary  opposition.  To  date  Litton  has 
produced  some  studies  and  very  small-sized 
investments  coming  mainly  from  the  Litton 
group  companies.  It  would  seem  that  even, 
their  corporate  name  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  doubts  of  those  who  might 
have  put  their  money  in  Greece.  That’s  why, 
according  to  reliable  information,  both  the 
Junta  and  Litton,  at  this  very  moment,  are 
mutually  dissatisfied  with  each  other’s 
performance.  In  addition,  Litton  was  tin- 
happy  when  last  year  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  disclosed  that  it  had  launched  an 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  Litton  has  en- 
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gaged  in  activities  which  require  it  to  regis- 
ter as  a foreign  agent.  Although  most  for- 
eign investors  found  pre- Junta  Greece  a 
favorable  spot  for  private  enterprise,  a dif* 
Acuity  did  arise  in  the  case  of  the  Esso- 
Pappas  refining,  petrochemical  and  steel  com- 
plex. This  contract  was  strongly  criticized 
by  the  Center  Union  before  it  came  to  power 
and  was  renegotiated  to  Greece’s  advantage 
while  they  were  in  power.  Oddly  enough, 
Pappas  has  since  then  managed  to  avoid, 
with  Junta  approval  most  of  the  less  profit- 
able investments  he  was  supposed  to  under- 
take and  he  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  vocal  backers  of  the  Junta  in 
the  U.S. 

Finally,  much  has  been  made  of  a recent 
agreement  of  the  Junta  with  OnaSsis  to 
establish  a new  refinery,  aluminum  plant 
and  tourist  investments  totaling  some  $400 
million  over  fifteen  years.  Specific  features, 
according  to  reports  from  Athens,  include 
his  right  to  supply  crude  oil,  in  this  case 
Russian,  shipped  in  his  own  tankers,  as  well 
as  guaranteed  employment  for  part  of  his 
tanker  fleet.  Further,  the  prospect  of  an- 
other aluminum  plant  is  far  from  an  rin- 
mixed  blessing.  There  is  no  cheap  power  left 
in  Greece.  Onassis  proposed  to  produce  high 
cost  power  with  his  oil  in  his  own  thermal 
plants.  He  would  charge  himself  an  artifi- 
cially low  power  rate  in  order  to  produce 
aluminum  and  would  force  all  other  Greek 
consumers  of  power  to  pay  a much  higher 
rate  for  the  excess  power  he  would  produce. 
It  is  significant  that  the  OnaSsis  effort  to 
build  the  alumina-aluminum  plant  in  part- 
nership with  the  U.S.  Reynolds  Metals  Com- 
pany has  fallen  through  and  on  March  17, 
1969,  the  latter  announced  that  it  had  ended 
talks  with  Onassis. 

In  summary,  instead  of  bringing  about 
stable  economic  growth  the  Junta  has  pre- 
sided over  a tragic  misuse  and  waste  of  na- 
tional resources,  in  an  attempt  to  buy  ac- 
ceptance and  some  semblance  of  legitimacy. 
The  resulting  ‘"gold  rush”  to  extract  favor- 
able concessions  from  the  Athens  Colonels 
in  return  for  supporting  their  dictatorship 
has  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  important 
Greek  economic  resources  and  interests 
which  no  parliamentary  government  could 
have  undertaken  and  remain  in  office. 

Alfred  Friendly  writes  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  5,  1969,  from  Athens: 

“The  battle  of  the  Greek  tycoonte,  the  for- 
mer brothers-in-law,  Aristotle  , Onassis  and 
Stavros  Niarchos,  over  which  one  will  operate 
the  proposed  new  $400  to  $500  million  in- 
vestment program  for  a new  oil  refinery, 
aluminum  plants  and  several  tourist  proj- 
ects raised  for  the  first  time  the  suspicion 
of  corruption  with  the  junta. 

“The  government’s  off-again,  on-again, 
handling  of  the  intricate  affair  may  have 
been  merely  clumsy  or  shabby,  testifying 
only  to  its  administrative  incompetence.  But 
on  its  face,  the  Niarchos  proposal,  which  was 
ultimately  rejected,  seemed  so  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  that  of 
Onassis  as  to  suggest  bad  faith  by  the  re- 
gime. 

“One  would  have  supposed  that,  once  the 
suspicion  arose,  the  government  would  have 
taken  elaborate  pains  to  demonstrate  clean 
hands.  After  all,  one  of  the  Junta’s  most 
loudly  proclaimed  justifications  for  its  coup 
two  years  ago  was  the  promise  that  it  would 
end  the  notorious  corruption  of  previous 
'governments.  If  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
failing,  it  loses  a principal  excuse  for  its 
existence. 

“Suspected  of  sticky  fingers,  the  regime’s 
logical  response  would  have  been  to  lay  out 
the  proposals  in  detail,  argue  them  and  sup- 
ply a complete  * explanation  of  its  final 
choice.  Instead,  after  a few  weeks  of  pulling 
and  hauling,  the  junta  clamped  complete 
censorship  over  the  whole  matter.  Nothing 
more  may  he  printed  about  it  in  the  Greek 
press.  The  consequence  was  obvious;  what 


was  once  a smoldering  rumor  is  now  a wild- 
fire scandal.” 

The  political  anomaly  of  a banana  repub- 
lic dictatorship  in  present  day  non- Commu- 
nist Europe  has  led  to  a suspension  of  some 
$55  million  of  European  Bank  loans  to 
Greece  under  the  Treaty  of  Association  with 
the  Common  Market.  The  long  run  future 
of  Greece’s  association  with  the  Common 
Market,  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  in  fact  in 
doubt.  As  Greece’s  chief  Common  Market 
negotiator  John  Pezmatzoglu,  then  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Central  Bank,  said  in  a 1966 
Bank  of  Greece  message,  the  economic  un- 
ion of  Greece  with  the  EEC  was  based,  on  the 
mutually  agreed,  basic  objective  of  an  ulti- 
mate political  union  of  Greece  with  its  Eu- 
ropean partners. 

Since  then  the  Governor  of  the  Central 
Bank,  Professor  X.  Zolotas,  an  internationally 
respected  central  banker,  and  the  equally 
prominent  Professor  J.  Pezmatzoglu  have  re- 
signed in  protest  over  the  Junta  and  its  pol- 
icies. In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  Greece’s 
trained  professionals  have  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Government,  a phenomenon 
which  has  seriously  hindered  efforts  at  ra- 
tional economic  policy  formulation  and  im- 
plementation. Last  year,  during  a Congres- 
sional investigation  conducted  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance,  on 
the  proposed  first  World  Bank  loan  to 
Greece,  its  influential  Chairman,  Congress- 
man Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  criticized 
strongly  the  World  Bank  and  the  Johnson 
Administration  for  the  proposed  loan.  He 
even  criticized  some  of  the  new  so-called 
“non-corrupt”  leadership  of  Greece’s  econ- 
omy when  he  identified  the  new  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  a Mr.  Constan- 
tine A.  Thanos,  as  having  plagiarized  his 
doctoral  dissertation  and  other  works  and 
whose  proposed  appointment  to  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Athens,  in  1963,  was 
vetoed  because  of  these  affairs.  Reuss  also 
questioned  whether  Greece,  governed  by 
such  people  and  under  these  conditions, 
could  be  considered  creditworthy  for  inter- 
national public  lending. 

In  conclusion  I believe  that  it  is  impera- 
tive for  the  Nixon  Administration,  which  is 
in, the  advantageous  position  of  having  no 
responsibility  for  the  events  and  policies  of 
the  last  few  years,  to  conduct  a basic  and 
urgent  review  of  US  policy  towards  Greece  on 
the  following  grounds : 

A.  The  assumption  that  the  current  mili- 
tary regime  in  Athens  has  or  can  bring  sta- 
bility is  incorrect. 

B.  The  Junta  has  greatly  weakened 
Greece’s  military  capability  and  political 
ability  to  fulfill  its  NATO  commitments. 

C.  The  situation  in  Greece  is  potentially 
dangerous. 

If  present  policies  are  continued,  a new 
Vietnam  could  result. 

D.  The  widespread  belief  in  Europe  that 
the  U.S.  is  responsible  for  the  coup  and  for 
keeping  the  colonels  in  power  Is  seriously 
damaging  to  America’s  position  in  Europe. 

E.  The  existence  of  a military  dictator- 
ship in  Greece  is  morally  and  politically  re- 
pugnant especially  to  the  extent  that  it  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  is  supporting 
this  regime. 

In  considering  U.S.  policy  towards  Greece 
I would  like  to  here  make  several  points 
directed  primarily  to  American  conserva- 
tives, It  has  been  a tragedy  that  many  Amer- 
ican opinions  and  actions  concerning  Greece 
have  been  viewed  as  a political  issue  between 
conservatives  and  liberals.  As  a result  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Greek  junta  by  many 
prominent  American  liberals,  all  too  many 
American  conservatives  have  not  realized  the 
true  nature  and  intent  of  the  current  Greek 
regime.  While  Greek  political  liberals  have 
suffered  as  a result  of  the  coup,  as  many 
Greek  conservatives  with  well-known  anti- 
communist credentials  have  been  sup- 
pressed, imprisoned,  and  driven  into  exile  by 


the  junta.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  coup  and  the  current  regime 
could  be . described  as  conservatives.  In  the 
light  of  the  Athens  colonels’  past  and  con- 
tinued repression  of  anti -communist  Greek 
conservatives  and  the  often-forgotten  fact 
that  the  colonels  seized  power  from  a con- 
servative government,  I would  ask  some 
American  conservatives  who  have  either 
largely  remained  neutral  or  have  supported 
the  current  Greek  regime  to  reconsider  their 
positions.  For  the  situation  in  Greece  cannot 
be  described  or  understood  along  American 
political  lines.  In  this  case  both  American 
liberals  and  conservatives,  perhaps  for  dif- 
ferent but  compatiable  reasons,  should-  op- 
pose the  authoritarian  dictatorship  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Greece  by  a small  group  of 
colonels  in  Athens. 

Thus,  in  reviewing  U.S.  policy  towards 
Greece  I would  suggest  that  the  following 
specific  changes  in  the  policies  inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  would  be  both  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Greek  people. 

ACTION 

1.  A Clear-cut  public  condemnation  of  the 
Greek  Junta  by  the  new  administration  and. 
real  efforts  of  disassociation  from  the  John- 
son Administration  policies,  attitudes  and 
methods  used  in  dealing  with  Greece. 

2.  Delay  the  appointment  or  appoint,  but 
do  not  dispatch,  to  Athens  a new  U.S.  Am- 
bassador a'nd  make  clear  to  the  junta  and 
the  NATO  Allies  the  real  reasons  for  such  a 
delay. 

3.  Terminate  immediately  and  completely 
all  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Athens  regime 
and  reverse  the  disastrous  decision  taken  on 
October  21,  1968,  during  the  dying  gasps  of 
the  previous  Administration,  to  resume  de- 
livery of  major  U.S.  military  equipment  to 
the  Athens  Colonels.  Such  a decision,  under 
those  circumstances,  gave  in  effect  official 
public  U.S.  government  approval  to  the 
Athens  military  dictatorship. 

With  the  U.S.  presidential  elections  only 
two  weeks  away,  the  Congress  adjourned, 
and  three  weeks  after  a rigged  “referendum,” 
conducted  by  the  Greek  Junta  under  martial 
law,  the  Johnson  Administration  felt  that 
it  was  safe  and  advisable  to  go  ahead  with 
a decision  that  was  strongly  debated  and 
shelved  repeatedly  by  the  same  Administra- 
tion in  the  past. 

4.  Take  the  initiative  for  joint  NATO  action 
against  the  Junta  by  exercising  maximum 
diplomatic,  economic  and  military  aid  pres- 
sure, on  a well  coordinated  basis,  in  behalf  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Such  an  American  in- 
itiative will  take  options  away  from  Moscow 
policy-makers  and  will  build  up  U.S.  in- 
fluence in  NATO  and  among  the  European 
liberals,  intellectuals  and  youth.  Such  a U.S. 
initiative  would  have  worldwide  favorable 
repercussions  and  Washington  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  exploit  existing  turmoil 
among  Moscow’s  Eastern  European  Commu- 
nist satellites,  non-satellites  and  the  Com- 
munist parties  in  non- Communist  Europe. 

5.  Give  full  U.S.  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Common  Market  and  the  Council  of 
Europe  to  isolate  morally,  politically  and 
economically  the  Athens  Colonels. 

6.  Find  other  appropriate  ways  and  means 
to  support  actively  and  effectively  all  anti- 
junta, anti-communist  elements  who  repre- 
sent the  vast  majority  of  the  Greek  people. 

7.  Strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  dispel 
the  belief  of  U.S.  involvement  and  support 
of  the  Greek  Junta  in  Greece  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  including  the  use  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  fore- 
stall violent,  anti-American  backlash  in 
Greece,  which  otherwise  is  a virtual  certainty. 

8.  4s  a last  resort,  taking  up  a line  already 
gaining  ground  in  NATO,  particularly  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  The  Netherlands  and 
Italy,  and  moving  to  expel  Greece  from  the 
Alliance. 
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. POINTS 

j A.  All  the  above  peaceful  measures  are  suf- 
ficient if  used  effectively,  in  my  opinion,  to 
(overthrow  the  Greek  dictatorship  without 
bloodshed,  and  without  risking  American 
fives,  as  you  do  in  Vietnam  today,  or  you  did 
in-Korea,  Lebanon  and  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  Nixon  Administration  mu^t  have 
learned  some  very  valuable  lessons  recently 
with  the  events  in  Pakistan,  the  crisis  in 
Peru  and  the  negotiations  over  the  Spanish 
bases.  These  events  proved  the  grave  risks 
Inherent  in  dealing  with  anti-Comm  .mist 
military  dictatorships  and  Should  help  dispel 
ihe  myth  that  such  regimes  serve  effectively 
■f^he  U.S.  interests. 

■ B.  If  the  Junta  is  overthrown  by  ;hese 
peaceful  measures  proposed  to  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, Washington  will  be  in  a much 
better  position  to  deal  also  with  the  Middle 
past  crisis,  having  the  full  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  liberated  {with  American 
Support)  Greek  people,  and  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  bases  presently  in  Greece  will  nbt  any 
longer  be  surrounded,  as  is  the  case  today,  by 
increasingly  hostile  population,  which' 
makes  their  value  presently,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, at  least  doubtful. 

| C.  More  than  100,000  hard-core  Greek  Com- 
munists live  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern 
European  communist  world,  including:  the 
thousands  of  young  children  abducted  by  the 
retreating  Greek  Communist  guerilla  forces 
jjn  1949.  These  children  are  now  completely 
trained  militarily  and  indoctrinated.  Greece 
pas  very  extended  and  fugged  mountain 
frontiers  with  her  northern  Communist 
Neighbors.  These  facts  may  represent^,  at  a 
^iven  moment,  an  ace  in  the  hands  of  Me  scow 
and  Peking. 

1 D.  Greece’s  unique  geographical  position 
places  her  athwart  the  croiEroads  of  Europe, 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  The  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa  are  two  areas  wheiu  tire 
Greeks  for  centuries  have  maintained  the 
Closest  ties  and  interests.  On  the  northern 
borders  of  Greece  is  a kaleidoscope  of  "hree 
different  kinds  of  communism:  The  Peking 
style  in  Albania  {where  more  than  2,000  Chi- 
nese advisors  are  stationed  in  this  first  Chi- 
nese beachhead  in  Europe) , the  Mo  scow 
style  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Tito  style  in  Y ugo- 
Slavia.  This  fact  itself  makes  Greece  a very 
good  western  “window”,  aild  ideal  listening 
and  influence  post  for  the  Southeastern  Eur- 
opean area.  But  it  also  makes  Greet < far 
more  exposed  to  external  communist  and 
Slavic  chauvinistic  pressures  now  greatly 
Complicated  by  the  current  Si  no-Soviet  con- 
frontation. 

| E.  The  U.S.  record  over  the  last  decade 
Clearly  shows  a very  benign  attitude  toward 
Cight-wing  military  coups  While  registering 
^reat  alarm  over  left-wing  ones.  The  so-called 
Schwartz  doctrine  (former  State  Department 
policy  planner  and  top  Pentagon  authority 
<>n  international  security  affairs)  makes  clear 
the  U.S.  will  not  interfere  with  extra- con- 
stitutional, totalitarian  rule  by  anti-<  om- 
rtxunist  governments.  This  double  standard 
justified  accusations  all  over  the  world  and 
naturally  Greece. 

We  were  all  dismayed  at  the  ruthless 
crushing  with  Soviet  military  power  of  the 
rhodest  liberal  reforms  which  were  taking 
place  in  Czechoslovakia.  No  satellite  could 
be  allowed  to  sway  that  far  from  orthodoxy 
and  control  in  the  minds  of  Warsaw  Pact 
hard  liners.  Moscow  paid  a heavy  price  in 
terms  of  world  condemnation  and  the  dis- 
crediting of  hard  core  Czech  Communists.  To 
many,  the  parallel  of  the  U.S.  position  in 
Greece  is  disquieting.  And  Moscow’s  dlplo- 
rpats  and  propagandists  are  eaunter-attack- 
ihg  criticism  aimed  at  their  Czechoslovakian 
Action  by  pointing  to  the  tXS  role  in  G:  eece 
since  April  1967.  For  the  coup  against  the 
prospect  of  a liberal,  but  pro - NATO  govern- 
ment was  carried  out  by  pasple  closely  con- 
nected with  the  U.S.  military,  intelligence 


and  financial  complex,  with  U.S.  weapons  and 
using  a top-secret  emergency  NATO  plan.  All 
in  the  name  of  anti-Communism,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  orthodoxy  of  Greece  in  the 
Western  Alliance  and  protecting  the  Mon- 
archy, which  the  Junta  forced  into  exile 
eight  months  later.  Moscow  intervened  with 
Soviet  troops  to  emsh  what  she  considered 
dangerous  Czechoslovak  liberation  tenden- 
cies. While  I do  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  people  was  or  is  necessary,  it  is  a trag- 
edy that  the  Johnson  Administration  played 
the  role  of  Pontiu3  Pilatus  while  U.S. -sup- 
plied tanks  were  used  to  crush  Greek  de- 
mocracy even  though  ample  warnings  about 
the  impending  coup  existed.  That  the  John- 
son Administration,  on  many  occasions,  has 
given  the  impression  of  supporting  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Athens  Colonels,  is  doubly 
disquieting,  considering  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Greek  people  was  guaranteed  by  NATO 
which  Greece  freely  Joined  as  a free  na- 
tion in  1952. 

In  the  process  the  U.S.’s  best  friends  were 
systematically  destroyed.  In  the  end  the 
Greeks  will  force  their  oppressors  out  of 
power.  The  process  could  be  bloody  and 
might  well  involve  the  U.S.  in  another  Viet- 
nam type  situation.  It  is,  therefore,  legiti- 
mate to  ask  why  long-term  tf.S.  interests 
are  being  sacrificed  In  Greece  for  the  sake 
of  a emphemeral  appearance  of  security  and 
stability  and  whether  it  is  wise  to  continue 
along  this  road  to  disaster  much  longer. 


ANATOMY  OF  A ROAD 


hon.  jack;  h.  McDonald 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , May  27,  1969 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  Monday  I was  privileged  to 
join  with  highway  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  industries  deeply  involved 
in  highway  safety  in  previewing  a film, 
“Anatomy  of  a Road.” 

This  is  a 27-minute,  16 -millimeter  color 
film  produced  by  CBS  Productions  in 
Detroit.  It  will  be  distributed  through 
General  Motors  film  libraries  and  Modern 
Nation. 

Its  aim  is  to  foster  public  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  good  roads  by  helping  the 
layman  to  understand  what  is  involved 
in  roadbuilding. 

As  “Anatomy  of  a Road”  makes 
abundantly  clear,  roadbuilding  is  a com- 
plex, difficult  process  requiring  substan- 
tial capital  investment,  legislative  action, 
legal  due  process,  engineering  skill  and 
hard  work.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  road- 
building takes  time. 

Many  people  today  are  appalled  at 
the  cost  of  modern  highways  and  many 
have  even  wondered  whether  they  are 
worth  that  cost.  ‘Anatomy  of  a Road” 
endeavors  to  set  that  record  straight  by 
showing  the  public  where  its  tax  dollars 
go.  - - 

The  film  also  covers  such  controversial 
areas  as  funding,  land  acquisition  and 
beautification. 

“Anatomy  of  a Road”  explains  and 
illustrates  each  of  the  major  steps  in 
highway  construction  from  preliminary 
planning  through  completion  and 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a most  informative 
and  important  film.  I am  hopeful  every 


Member  of  this  body  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  viewing  it.  I am  also  hopeful 
each  Member  will  advise  schools,  service 
clubs,  and  television  stations  in  his  dis- 
trict of  its  availability. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEFENDER 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  so- 
ciety’s greatest  concerns  is  the  crime 
rate,  which  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years  to  an  unprecedented  level.  All  of 
us  are  looking  for  solutions,  and  among 
many  aspects  worthy  of  attention  is  im- 
provement in  the  judicial  system. 

I have  long  felt  that  we  should  provide 
a Defender  General  to  rank  equally  with 
the  Attorney  General  in  our  judicial  sys- 
tems. At  the  various  judicial  levels,  the 
Defender  General  would  help  insure  that 
each  defendant  received  his  full  legal 
rights. 

Such  a system /was  acted  on  by  the 
Hawaii  Legislature  this  year,  with  pros- 
pects that  it  could  become  a model  for 
public  defender  systems  in  other  States. 
Significantly,  Gen.  Charles  L.  Decker,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Defender  Project, 
predicted  that  Hawaii’s  plan  could  “re- 
duce the  crime  rate  15  percent  in  the 
first  year.” 

General  Decker’s  remarks,  “A  Look 
Ahead,”  were  made  before  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C.*  on  May  16,  1969.  Be- 
cause of  their  timely  application  to  to- 
day’s crime  problem,  I insert  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

A Look  Ahead 

(Remarks  of  Charles  L.  Decker,  director, 
National  Defender  Project) 

After  over  five  years  of  lending  assistance 
throughout  ifie  coifhtry  to  States,  counties 
and  cities  in  striving  to  provide  equal  jus- 
tice in  criminal  trials  we  can  take  stock  of 
the  lessons  learned  from  the  National  De- 
fender Project.  Then  we  can  look  ahead. 

When  this  project  started,  we  kept  an  open 
mind  as  to  the  best  kind  of  organization  to 
provide  defender  services  In  the  communities 
throughout  the  country,  one  conclusion  was 
definite  before  we  had  been  in  operation  a 
year— providing  defense  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  a lawyer  is  not  a job  to  be  accom- 
plished at  the  last  minute  by  the  random 
assignment  of  counsel.  In  every  State  there 
should  be  an  organization  worked  out  so 
that  counsel  are  provided  efficiently,  so  that 
court  calendars  are  not  delayed,  so  that  de- 
fense counsel  is  competent  in  representation. 

We  suggest  to  you  that  the  proceedings 
at  this  conference  have  made  it  clear  that 
every  State  should  have  an  organization  at 
the  State  level — and  the  Nation  at  the  na- 
tional level  as  well — which  would  be  headed 
by  a man  whose  title  would  be  that  of  de- 
fender general  or  director  of  defense.  The 
old  statement  that  a rose  would  smell  as 
sweet  by  any  other  name  may  be  true.  How- 
ever, in  governmental  organization,  names 
and  titles  do  have  significance.  The  title 
given  to  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
representation  of  defendants  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  title  given  to  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  prosecutions.  The 
title  public  defender  is  associated  with  de- 
fense of  the  poor  individual  cases.  The 
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I had  thought  that  the  group  was  of  suf- 
ficient importance  and  prominence  to  merit 
at  least  a courtesy  call  from  the  American 
embassies.  They  were  ignored. 

In  Rio  de  Janiero,  I talked  with  an  em- 
bassy aide,  a career  man  in  the  service.  He 
was  a pleasant  person,  but  entirely  cold  to 
the  idea  that  any  group  of  visitors  from 
home  should  be  given  any  attention  by  the 
embassy. 

American's  go  through  every  day,  he  ex- 
plained. Also,  he  added,  the  embassy  doesn’t 
have  the  staff  to  contact  visitors. 

The  Ohio  group  traveled  by  Trans  Inter- 
national Airways  charter. 

On  leaving  Quito,  Ecuador,  the  group  was 
told  by  the  tour  leader  that  the  plane 
could  not  land  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  seems 
that  the  Argentine  government  has  with- 
drawn landing  privileges  from  certain  Amer- 
ican lines. 

Such  companies  land  their  planes  in  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay.  Passengers  then  are  trans- 
ferred to  smaller  Argentine  airlines  planes 
for  the  40 -minute  flight  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Leaving  Buenos  Aires,  the  same  procedure  is 
followed. 

The  result  is  tremendous  inconvenience 
to  the  tourists.  Because  of  a hitch  or  a 
breakdown  in  communications  as  well  as 
unavailability  of  the  needed  three  Argentine 
planes,  the  group,  of  which  I was  part, 
didn’t  reach  Buenos  Aires  until  3 a.m. 

Incidentally,  the  plane,  after  leaving 
Quito,  had  to  stop  at  Lima,  Peru,  to  refuel. 
But  during  the  two-hour  layover,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  airport.  Everyone 
had  to  remain  in  an  isolated  area. 

There  were  there,  however,  plenty  of 
stands  selling  things  to  attract  American 
dollars.  They  did  a thriving  business.  One 
didn’t  need  Peruvian  money.  American  dol- 
lars and  travelers  checks  were  glady  taken, 
even  for  stamps. 

The  Buenos  Aires  matter  was  purely  a 
diplomatic  caper.  It  was,  an  embassy  aide 
told  me,  a matter  between  the  airline  and 
the  Argentine  government.  It  would,  he  said, 
be  quickly  adjusted  when  the  transporta- 
tion minister  got  back  to  his  desk  after  an 
illness. 

The  embassy  attitude  was  that  this  was 
none  of  their  concern,  although  every  day 
American  planes  were  not  allowed  to  land 
in  the  Argentine  capital. 

There  was  a bit  more  to  it  than  this,  I 
found.  Involved  was  a request  by  the  Argen- 
tine government  to  land  a couple  more  of 
its  planes  weekly  at  Los  Angeles.  This  had 
been  refused  by  American  officials  on  the 
grounds  that  the  air  above  California  was 
too  crowded. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  embassy  regarded 
this  as  one  of  those  problems  that,  if  ig- 
nored long  enough,  it  would  eventually  go 
away. 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker  on  rollcall  No.  60  I am  recorded 
as  not  voting.  I was  present  and  voted 
"yea.”  I ask  uanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent  Record  and  Journal  be  cor- 
rected accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

mK 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  GREECE 

' (Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  X 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
May  27  issue,  Look  magazine  carries  an 


article  titled:  "Greece:  Government  by 
Torture”  which  I believe  does  an  injus- 
tice to  the  people  of  Greece  and  more 
seriously,  presents  a grave  threat  to  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  at  a time  when  America  needs  all 
of  her  NATO  allies  to  deal  with  the 
growing  menace  of  Soviet  influence  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Look  magazine  article  about  al- 
leged tortures  in  Greece  approximates 
similar  charges  made  by  Amnesty  In- 
ternational 2 years  ago  and  subsequently 
totally  demolished  as  untrue  after  on- 
site inspections  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  a British  Inter-Party  Com- 
mittee conducted  at  the  request  of  the 
caretaker  government  of  Greece. 

Shortly  after  the  April  21,  1967,  coup 
by  the  Greek  military,  Amnesty  Inter- 
national made  serious  charges  of  tortures 
and  brutality  in  Greece.  The  subsequent 
investigations  conducted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and  by  the  British  In- 
ter-Party Committee  concluded  there  was 
no  basis  for  the  accusations.  I am  today 
calling  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a report  issued  by  the  Greek  caretaker 
government  which  summarizes  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  two  separate 
investigations. 

I have  recently  visited  Greece  myself 
and  have  spoken  to  some  of  the  most 
respected  leaders  of  that  country  who 
are  in  no  way  affiliated  with  the  care- 
taker government  nor  do  they  owe  any 
particular  allegiance  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment. In  not  a single  instance  did 
these  impartial  observers  report  any  such 
tortures  and  brutalities  as  reported  in 
Look’s  article. 

Furthermore,  we  have  in  Chicago 
thousands  of  American  citizens  of  Greek 
ancestry  who  visit  their  native  Greece 
frequently.  Some  visit  the  big  cities  while 
others  visit  the  small  villages  widely 
scattered  throughout  Greece.  I have 
talked  to  many  of  these  people  upon  their 
return  from  Greece  to  see  if  any  of  their 
relatives  have  mentioned  the  alleged  tor- 
tures or  brutalities.  In  not  a single  in- 
stance have  we  received  any  evidence 
that  would  substantiate  the  Look  maga- 
zine charges. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  6 months  after 
the  April  21  takeover,  I personally  vis- 
ited the  Island  of  Yaros — off  the  coast 
of  Greece — where  several  thousand 
Greek  political  prisoners  allegedly  were 
suffering  great  tortures.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national— like  the  Look  article — charged 
that  political  prisoners  on  this  island 
were  undergoing  great  tortures, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I emphasize,  I person- 
ally visited  Yaros  and  I took  along  my 
own  Greek  interpreter  so  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  misinterpreting  what  the 
prisoners  were  telling  me.  After  inter- 
viewing several  hundred  prisoners,  it  was 
my  conclusion  that  charges  of  torture 
and  brutality  were  totally  untrue  and  a 
complete  fabrication.  Many  of  the  pris- 
oners frankly  told  me  they  were  Com- 
munists and  would  refuse  stubbornly  to 
issue  any  assurance  they  would  not  con- 
spire against  the  government  in  their  ef- 
forts to  overthrow  the  new  regime. 

I believe  I am  the  only  American  ever 
permitted  to  visit  Yaros.  I insisted  on 
visiting  the  prison  island  because  I 
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wanted  to  see  for  myself  if  the  charges 
of  tortures  were  true. 

A few  weeks  ago  I spoke  here  about 
progress  made  in  Greece  by  the  care- 
taker government  and  I said  at  that  time 
that  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
apply  pressure  for  restoration  of  com- 
plete parliamentary  government — se- 
lected freely  by  the  Greek  people.  I said 
then  that  the  Greek  regime  cannot  post- 
pone indefinitely  return  of  complete  con- 
stitutional rule  to  Greece.  I shall  con- 
tinue to  press  for  these  reforms  but  I 
believe  we  do  a disservice  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  when  we  permit  misleading 
articles  about  tortures  in  Greece  to  go 
unchallenged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I have  the  highest  regard 
for  Look  magazine.  It  Is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion’s most  respected  publications.  That 
is  why  I consider  the  Look  article  most 
unfortunate. 

Look  magazine  could  have  performed 
a noble  service  by  showing  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  Greece  during  the 
past  2 years;  by  showing  how  Greece  has 
been  saved  from  a takeover  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  then  join  the  rest  of  us  in 
continuing  to  insist  that  the  caretaker 
government’s  mission  cannot  be  com- 
pleted Until  parliamentary  government 
is  restored  to  Greece  and  her  people  have 
restored  to  them  their  historic  right  of 
self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pamphlet  prepared 
be  the  Greek  Government  summarizing 
the  two  investigations  conducted  into 
charges  of  tortures  and  brutality 
follows: 

[A  publication  of  the  Press  and  Information 
Department  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Prime 
Minister] 

The  Truth  About  Greece — The  Truth 
Regarding  the  Deported  Communists  and 
the  Alleged  Tortures 
(Reports  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  and  a statement  of  the  Inter- 
Party  Committee  of  British  M.Ps.) 

(Note. — This  statement  has  no  other 
aim  than  to  present  Truth  about  Greece,  as 
witnessed  by  authoritative,  honest  and  ob- 
jective investigators. 

(It  deals  with  organized  slander  about 
horrible  tortures  allegedly  inflicted  by  the 
Greek  government  on  arrested  communists. 

(The  reply  to  this  slander  is  not  given  by 
the  Greek  government,  but  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
the  statements  of  the  British  five-member, 
inter-party  Parliamentary  Committee. 

(The  reader  of  this  pamphlet  may  draw  his 
own  conclusions  objectively.) 

International  communism  launched  on 
the'  morrow  of  the  Revolution  of  April  21, 
1967  an  unprecedented  vile  attack  about  al- 
leged torturing  of  political  prisoners  and 
their  inhuman  living  conditions.  These  com- 
munist charges  were  comprised  in  a report  of 
Amnesty  International  whose  two  represent- 
atives, Messrs.  Anthony  Mareko  and  James 
Becket,  visited  Greece  from  December  30, 
1967  to  January  26,  1968,  following  permis- 
sion of  the  Greek  government. 

Messrs.  Mareko  and  Becket  came  into  con- 
tact, freely,  only  with  detained  communists 
or  their  families.  Their  report  contained  two 
kinds  of  charges:  (a)  Torturing  of  prisoners 
and,  (b)  their  inhuman  living  conditions. 
Having  adopted  the  communist  views  with- 
out any  investigation  of  the  charges.  Am- 
nesty International  drafted  a report  stressing 
the  following  inter  alia: 

“Use  of  tortures  has  been  made  deliber- 
ately and  officially.  The  places  where  the 
most  serious  ones  were  reported  were  Gen- 
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I Recently  the  establishment  of  INA  MEND 
Institute  was  announced  by  Mr.  Viscar|dt  and 
Bradford  Smith,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America.  The  Institute  Is 
A research  and  education  center  for  studies 
i[n  the  field  of  rehabilitation  and  loss  pre- 
vention. It  will  conduct  research,  seminars 
$nd  vocational  evaluation  and  will  provide 
library  services  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation 
Occident  prevention  and  the  problems  jo t the 
disabled  worker. 

The  research  of  the  INA  M KIND  Institute 
ait  Human  Resources  Center  can  make  a 
major  contribution  through  its  studieis  and 
can  influence  new  developments  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  persons.  M 

! In  tribute  to  extraordinary  courage  and 
in  gratitude  for  the  abundant  energies  ex- 
panded on  behalf  of  others,  AM  VETS  presents 
Its  Rehabilitation  Award  to  Henry  Vis- 
car  di,  Jr. 

UNIVERSITY -INDUSTRIE  L-PEACE 

! COMPLEX 

| (Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 mifiute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I repeat  here 
excerpts  of  my  remarks  last  night  to  a 
student  assembly  at  Virginia  Tech  Uni- 
versity, Blacksburg,  Va. 

The  moon  orbit  tonight  of  Apollo  10 
is  a result  of  the  university-industrial- 
peace  complex — a complex  of  the  Amer- 
ican academic  community,  industry,  and 
Government  cooperating  in  the  cause  of 
peace  and  human  progress.  This  complex 
is  pledged  to  making  America  first  in 
space.  Should  the  United  States  lead  in 
the  exploration  of  space,  it  will  be  Tor 
peace  and  the  security  of  free  peoples  of 
thA  world.  This  complex  is  devoted  to  the 
futjure  of  mankind,  it  is  dedicated  to  To- 
morrow. They  hold  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  door  to  a billion  secrets.  They  will 
add  7 million  miles  of  space  to  the  free 
world’s  new  frontier.  It  is  a frontier  with- 
out! horizons  and  without  limitations. 

Two  hundred  American  universities 
and  colleges  are  today  engaged  in  re- 
search for  our  space  program.  Thousaiids 
of  jnen  and  women  with  PU.  D/s  ire 
working  on  this  project.  Pour  hundiied 
thousand  skilled  technicians  are  em- 
ployed. From  knowledge  gained  in  spajce 
research  have  come  computers,  inflam*- 
mable  materials,  electronic,  and  bat- 
teries which  open  up  an  entirely  new  eira 
in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

T<j>  remain  first  in  space  for  peace  will 
challenge  the  imagination,  creative  abil- 
ity, bnd  positive  thinking  of  the  univer- 
sity community  as  never  before.  A suc- 
cessful effort  to  eliminate  poverty  arid 
disease  will  largely  depend  upon  oti t 
success  in  space.  The  American  people 
will  |not  permit  this  fantastic  achieve- 
ment of  the  university  industrial  complex 
to  ble  destroyed  by  a few  who  seek 
anarchy  and  chaos. 

Those  who  resort  to  force  and  violence 
are  inviting  the  military  onto  the  caml- 
pus.  This  is  their  objective.  They  want 
airborne  troops,  the  National  Guard,  and I 
law  Enforcement  to  occupy  arid  patrojl 
the  campus.  This  militant  minority,  dedi- 
cated to  anarchy,  is  seeking  to  destroy 
higher  education.  They  seek  to  prevent 
the  majority  from  a higher  education  id 
a highly  competitive  age.  They  know  a 


This  is  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in 
America  today,  to  peace,  understanding, 
and  brotherhood.  The  American  people 
are  anxiously  hoping  that  this  crisis  can 
be  solved  by  administrators  and  respon- 
sible student  leaders.  The  Congress,  and 
States  legislative  assemblies  throughout 
the  Nation,  much  prefer  to  see  the  aca- 
demic community  led  by  administrators, 
students,  and  academicians,  trained  and 
devoted  and  dedicated  tojaigher  educa- 
tion. But  I must  warp.-ttlat  the  Congress 
and  State  assembles,  as  a last  resort, 
will  not  permit  >lmse  who  resort  to  force 
to  destroy  the  academic  community  and 
jeopardize  national  security  and  that  of 
the  free  nations  o:f  the  world. 

Every  ^'oung  American  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  chance  at  education.  That  educa- 
tion cannot  be  maintained  with  book- 
burnijlgs,  rifles  and  clubs  in  the  hands 
of  those  trained  in  the  art  of  anarchy. 
As  njight  follows  rJie  day,  dictatorship 
will  fpllow  anarchy, 

OuV  Bill  of  Righ  ts  should  include  an 
amendment  guaranteeing  not  only  free- 
dom oK  the  press  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, >but  the  right  to  an  education 
free  of  unlawful,  illegal,  and  violent  in- 
terference.^ 

REMARKS  OK.  POPE  PAUL  VI  ON 
APOLLO  10  SPACE  FLIGHT 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Calif onfla,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  morning’s  Washington 
Post  there  appeared  a very  short  story 
on  the  remarks  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  yester- 
day on  the  Apollo  10  space  flight.  His 
words  are  worth  relating  here  in  this 
Record  because  they  underscore  the  un- 
limited opportunity  Apollo  10  has  given 
to  people  of  this  country  and  to  the  free 
world  to  demonstrate  the  soaring  spirit, 
courage,  arid  intuitive  sense  of  destiny  of 
mankind.  This  could  be,  in  our  times  of 
cynicism  toward  almost  every  moral 
value,  the  most  important  benefit  of  the 
future  that  we  can  derive  from  the  na- 
tional space  program.  His  Holiness'  re- 
marks are  as  follows: 

Pope  Marvels  at  Apollo  Peat  by  Mere  Man 

Vatican  City,  May  21 — Pope  Paul  VI/ 
praised  the  Apollo  10  space  flight  today  and 
expressed  his  wonder  how  man,  “so  limited 
and  vulnerable,0  could  accomplish  speh 
feat®.  y 

The  Pope,  who  spoke  to  thmaaaadgTdxiring 
his  weekly  general  auclience  at  St.  Peter’s 
Basilica,  said:  “More  than  the  moon’s  face, 
man’s  face  shines  before  us.  No  other  being 
whom  we  know,  no  other  animal,  even 
stronger  and  most  perfect  in  its  vital  in- 
stincts, can  be  compared  with  the  prodigious 
being  which  we,  men,  are.  There  is  something 
in  man  that  surpasses  man  . . .** 


resort 

They 


to  force  will  invite  a counterforce, 
are  trained  for  this  sinister  job. 


RICHARD  L.  MAHER  REPORTS  ON 
VISITS  TO  FOUR  SOUTH  AMERI- 
CAN COUNTRIES 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard 
L.  Maher,  political  editor  of  the  Cleve- 


land Press,  is  considered  the  most  astute 
political  analyst  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Maher  recently  completed  a 
2-week  visit  to  four  countries  in  South 
America;  namely,  Ecuador,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Maher  has  written  four  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press, 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I am  in- 
cluding the  first  article  in  my  remarks. 
Later  I will  insert  the  other  three  ar- 
ticles. I commend  most  highly  the  read- 
ing of  these  articles  by  my  colleagues 
and  members  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Apr.  7,  1969] 
United  States  Seen  “Losing”  South 
America 

(By  Richard  L.  Maher) 

Ther  United  States  is  losing  South  America. 

The  American  image  is  at  its  lowest  point 
of  recent  years  in  our  neighboring  countries 
to  the  south.  American  prestige  and,  influ- 
ence, heightened  under  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  sank  to  a deep  low  under 
President  Johnson. 

President  Nixon  faces  an  immediate  and 
difficult  job  in  re-establishing  friendly  rela- 
tions with  South  American  republics. 

The  United  States  is  in  trouble  in  Peru, 
Argentina,  Venezuela  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations. 

That  trouble  is  on  a high  diplomatic  level. 
Despite  billions  of  dollars  in  aid,  despite  the 
efforts,  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  have 
made  few  friends. 

We  have  paid  far  less  attention  to  South 
America  than  to  Europe,  given  much  less 
aid.  But  the  result  has  been  the  same:  You 
don’t  buy  friendship  with  money,  with  hand- 
outs. 

That  antipathy  to  the  United  States  exists 
only  at  the  top  level;  not  among  the  people, 
the  average  citizen.  Generally  speaking,  the 
people  in  the  streets,  the  shopkeepers,  are 
friendly.  They  like  the  United  States.  They 
also  like  the  American  dollars  that  tourists 
spend. 

A Kennedy  half-dollar  still  Is  pretty  good 
for  smoothing  the  way.  In  most  countries 
south  of  the  border,  Kennedy  is  well  remem- 
bered, fondly  revered.  Streets  have  been 
named  for  him.  Stamps  have  been  issued  in 
his  honor. 

These  observations  are  the  results  of  a two- 
week  visit  to  South  America  during  which  I 
visited  four  countries — Ecuador,  Argentina, 
Uruguay  and  Brazil.  (A  year  ago  I visited 
Mexico  and  earlier  had  been  in  Colombia  and 
in  Panama  just  before  the  1964  trouble.) 

If  one  can  put  a finger  on  the  cause  of  de- 
clining U.S.  influence  in  South  America,  it 
would  be  touch  the  State  Department  and, 
particularly,  our  embassies  in  the  individual 
countries, 

I found  a certain  aloof,  chilly  attitude  in 
most  of  them.  I gathered  there  is  little  re- 
spect for  American  diplomats — among  South 
Americans  or  among  American  visitors. 

I found  a sort  of  “don’t  bother  us  and  we 
won’t  bother  you”  attitude  surrounding  our 
diplomatic  people.  Only  in  Mexico  City  and 
in  Ecuador  did  I find  what  I consider  an  un- 
derstanding atmosphere. 

I went  to  South  America  with  a group  that 
included  165  Northern  Ohio  residents  and 
numbering  some  of  this  city’s  most  promi- 
nent physicians.  Among  them  was  Dr.  John 
Grady,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine; 
Dr.  Gary  Bassett,  health  commissioner  of 
Lakewood;  and  Dr.  John  J.  McCarthy,  one  of 
the  best  known  West  Side  physicians  and  an 
inventor  as  well  as  a doctor. 

In  each  country  (excepting  Uruguay),  the 
doctors  in  the  group  held  meetings  with  the 
nation’s  medical  men,  exchanging  ideas, 
listening  to  papers  on  medical  problems, 
then  visiting  local  hospitals. 
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eral  Security  on  Bouboulinas  street,  Military 
Hospital  401  and  the  Camp  at  Dlonyssos. 
The  usual  initial  torture  is  the  so-called 
‘phalanga’.  The  prisoner  is  tied  to  a bench 
and  the  soles  of  his  feet  are  beaten  with  a 
stick  or  pipe.  Numerous  incidents  of  sex- 
ually-oriented torture  were  reported.  Very 
often  cases  of  gagging  were  reported,  as  well 
as  beating  on  the  head  with  sandbags  and 
beating  the  naked  flesh  with  a whip. 

‘‘Pulling-out  nails  and  use  of  electric 
shock. 

“The  prisoners  were  hung  for  long  periods. 
Rubbing  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  with 
pepper.  Jumping 'on  the  stomach” 

In  the  face  of  these  unprecedented  and 
unfounded  slanders  of  international  com- 
munism and  the  fellow- travelers  as  well  as 
of  Amnesty  International,  the  Greek  govern- 
ment has  accepted  that  successive  missions 
of  distinguished  International  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentatives visit  Greece  and  ascertain 
whether  the  charges  were  founded  or  not. 
In  fact,  from  May  1967  to  March  1968  four 
visits  of  representatives  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Red  Cross  were  made.  These 
representatives  proceeded  to  a long  and  free 
Investigation  of  the  alleged  torturing  and 
living  conditions  of  political  prisoners  at 
Yaros,  Leros,  the  prisons,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent hospitals  where  they  were  treated. 

In  parallel,  on  April  15,  a British  five- 
member  inter-party  committee  composed  of 
Messrs.  Gordon  Bagier  (Labour  Party) , Rus- 
sell Johnston  (Liberal  Party) , Anthony  Beck 
and  David  Webster  (Conservative  Party)  and 
Ted  Garret  (Labour  Party)  visited  Greece 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  living  conditions  of 
political  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand  an- 
other objective  investigator,  Mr.  Francis 
NoSl  Baker,  Labour  M.P.,  has  not  hesitated 
to  stigmatise  in  the  British  Parliament  the 
lying  and  slandering  campaign  against  the 
Greek  government  as  regards  the  question  of 
political  prisoners. 

SMASHING  REPLY 

The  reply  to  the  vile  falsehoods  of  Am- 
nesty International  which  is  influenced  by 
communism,  has  been  really  smashing.  The 
slander  was  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Tortures  of 
Satanic  inspiration  at  the  General  Security 
In  Bouboulinas  street,  at  Military  Hospital 
401  and  at  Dionyssos,  and  (b)  inhuman  liv- 
ing conditions  of  persons  under  administra- 
tive deportation. 

1.  Torturing 

Oh  the  first  score  of  the  slanders,  that  is 
to  say  on  torturing,  there  are  three  authori- 
tative and  serious  Investigators  who  reject 
the  charges  after  a careful  and  completely 
free  investigation.  These  are:  (a)  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Red  Cross 

(b)  the  report  of  the  inter-party  British 
Parliamentary  Committee  and 

(c)  the  distinguished  British  politician 
Of  international  prestige,  the  Labour  M.P., 
Mr.  Francis  Noel  Baker. 

THE  REPORTS  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

The  reports  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  Red  Cross,  in  substance,  rejected  the 
charges  about  torturing  prisoners.  They  re- 
fused to  take  a stand,  but  they  also  denied 
the  testimonies  about  alleged  torturing  in 
the  building  of  the  .General  Security.  The 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  composed 
Of  distinguished  personalities,  in  order  to 
reach  their  conclusions,  reported  only  narra- 
tives of  political  prisoners,  all  communists, 
in  the  prison  of  Aegina.  Those  displaced  in 
the  islands  made  no  charges  about  tortures. 
The  prisoners  claimed  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  alleged  tortures  were  inflicted  on  them 
on  the  terrace  of  the  central  police  building 
in  Bouboulinas  street.  This  view  is  rejected 
by  the  International  Red  Cross  in  Its  report 
which  says  verbatim:  “The  roof  and  the  en- 
tire building  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  prisoners  who,  however,  do  not 
mention  that  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  inhabited  buildings  which  are  higher  by 
two  or  three  storeys’*.  All  the  prisoners,  how- 


ever, according  to  the  International  Red 
Cross  report,  have  assured  that  they  have 
heard  no  cry  coming  from  the  roof  and  that 
they  ignored  that  torturing  was  being  in- 
flicted. Also  the  fact  that  the  slander  about 
tortures  and  the  myths  about  inquisition 
with  the  hair-raising  ‘ descriptions  of  the 
famous  Amnesty  Committee  are  confined  in 
some  charges,  made  by  some  prisoners,  to  the 
torture  of  the  “phalanga”,  even  which  is  not 
proved,  constitutes  the  most  eloquent  proof 
of  truth. 

The  findings  of  the  inter -party  Committee 
of  British  MPs. 

The  report  of  British  MPs  on  the  subject 
of  tortures  is  equally  smashing  for  the  slan- 
derers of  Greece.  On  April  22,  1968  the  five 
British  MPs  Messrs.  Antony  Beck  and  David 
Webster  (Conservative  Party),  Ted  Garret 
and  Gordon  Bagier  (Labour  Party)  and  Rus- 
sell Johnston  (Liberal  Party)  made  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  Greek  and  foreign  jaur- 
nalists  at  the  Grande  Bretagne  Hotel,  stress- 
ing: “The  claims  of  the  foreign  press  that 
tortures  were  inflicted  on  political  prisoners 
at  the  police  headquarters  are  ridiculous.  No 
political  detainees  could  be  tortured  in  the 
police  headquarters  in  Athens  in  full  view  o-f 
the  people.  Maybe  there  have  been  isolated 
cases  but  even  here  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  facts  and  propaganda.  At  all 
events,  we  believe  that  no  instructions  from 
above  have  been  given  about  brutality  and 
torturing  and  we  have  assurances  that  any 
case  of  excessive  zeal  on  the  part  subaltern 
police  members  shall  be  punished  severely.” 
Similarly,  two  of  the  British  MPs  in  question 
(Gordon  Gagier  and  R.  Johnston)  in  an- 
other interview  with  Greek  and  foreign 
journalists  on  April  26,  1968  stressed: 

“No  claim  whatever  about  ill-treatment  of 
prisoners  on  Leros  has  been  made.  Glezos  is 
in  excellent  health  and  did  not  complain  of 
brutality.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  deportees, 
Mr.  Abatiellos,  had  a scar  on  his  foot  but, 
we  are  not  in  a position  to  say  categorically 
whether  it  was  cuased  by  ill-treatment.  In  no 
circle  did  we  find  anyone,  even  in  the  camp, 
who  was  ready  to  accuse  the  rulers  of  Greece 
of  conducting  any  brutality  or  cruelty  to  de- 
portees. Citizens  accept  the  government  posi- 
tively and  say  that  it  is  a good  government. 
Part  of  the  foreign  press  is  not  objective.  We 
believe  that  presentation  of  things  by  the 
Western  press  has  been  biased  in  one  direc- 
tion.” 

Mr.  Francis  Noel  Baker. 

Finally,  the  slanderers  of  Greece  have  re- 
ceived a heavy  blow  from  the  Labour  M.P., 
Mr.  Francis  Noel  Baker,  as  regards  the  al- 
leged tortures. 

In  the  course  of  a debate  on  Greece  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  11,  1968,  Mr, 
Francis  Noel  Baker  gave  the  assurance  that 
a friend  of  his,  a former  EDA  deputy,  had 
confided  to  him  that  the  treatment  he  had 
while  he  was  detained  was  exemplary.  He 
said  that  the  laws  on  the  strength  of  which 
individuals  are  detained  in  Greece,  had  been 
voted  by  previous  governments.  Those  who 
applied  the  law  were  the  same  persons  as  be- 
fore. Everybody  hates  tortures.  But  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  check  facts  so  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt.  The  last  report  of  Am- 
nesty International  does  not  fulfill  these  pre- 
requisites. It  appears  that  Mr.  Mareko  has 
strong  political  views  and  so  restricted  con- 
tacts in  Greece  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  make  an  objective  appreciation  of  things. 
He  does  not  speak  Greek  and  does  not  know 
the  country.  Finally,  Mr.  Baker  in  a state- 
ment to  the  press  on  April  6,  1968,  stressed 
that  reports  about  torturing  of  political 
prisoners  in  Greece  had  been  inflated  to  a 
superlative  degree.  Also,  in  another  state- 
ment, when  he  returned  from  Greece,  Mr. 
Baker  said  characteristically:  “in  view  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  a really  responsible 
organization,  like  the  International  Red 
Cross,  I consider  that  the  charges  about 
brutal  actions  on  the  part  of  Greek  police 
officers  are  being  magnified  in  advance.*’ 


2.  Living  conditions  in  camps,  hospitals , 
prisons 

On  the  second  score  of  the  slanders,  that  is 
to  say  on  the  alleged  inhuman  living  con- 
ditions of  deportees  on  the  islands  of  Leros 
and  Yaros  as  well  as  of  political  prisoners 
in  hospitals,  there  are  four  reports  from 
an  equal  number  of  visits  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Red  Cross 
in  Greece  from  May  1967  to  March  1968. 
In  all  four  reports  and  particularly  in  the 
third  and  fourth,  the  common  finding  is  that 
political  prisoners  live  under  satisfactory 
conditions.  In  particular: 

The  first  report  refers  to  the  findings  of 
M,  J.  Collandon,  who  visited  the  islands  of 
Yaros  and  Leros,  the  gendarmerie  station 
of  N.  Herakllon  and  different  hospitals  in 
July  1967. 

The  second  report  refers  to  the  findings  of 
Messrs,  de  Chastonay  and  Chatillon,  who,  as 
representatives  of  the  International  Red 
Cross,  visited  the  places  where  political  pris- 
oners were  held,  between  October  16  and  31, 
1967. 

The  third  report  refers  to  the  findings  of 
Mr.  Charles  Amman,  Assistant  director  and 
Mr,  Laurent  Marti,  representative  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  Red  Cross,  who 
visited  the  island  of  Yaros  and  several  oth- 
er places  of  detention  in  January  and  Febu- 
ary  1968. 

The  fourth  report,  which  is  characterised 
as  a general  report  on  the  visits  of  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  representatives,  refers  to 
the  findings  of  all  the  missions  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  Red  Cross. 

An  identity  of  findings  in  connection  with 
the  living  conditions  of  the  so-called  politi- 
cal prisoners  results,  from  the  reports. 

In  particular,  the  following  points  are  re- 
ported : 

YAROS LEROS 

Sojourn 

Third  report — Tent  camps  have  been  abol- 
ished completely.  Kerosine  stoves  have  been 
installed  in  women’s  quarters. 

Fourth  report — The  arrangements  in  the 
building  suggested  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  representatives  at  an  earlier  visit  are 
already  being  made,  a special  credit  having 
been  approved  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  stressed  in  the  report  that  the  prison- 
ers have  numerous  indoor  and  outdoor  games. 
Bathing  in  the  sea  is  allowed  in  the  sum- 
mer. A space  of  some  1500  square  metres 
surrounded  by  barbed  wire  is  at  the  disposal 
of  prisoners  at  certain  hours. 

Latrines,  shower  baths,  and  wash  basins 
are  suitably  arranged.  Living  conditions  have 
improved  since  last  summer. 

Nourishment 

Fourth  report — The  daily  portion  of  food 
corresponds  to  2800-3000  calories  with  suffi- 
cient proteins  and  vitamins.  The  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Committee  reports  that  none 
of  the  prisoners  seemed  undernourished.  On 
the  contrary,  those  suffering  from  diabetis 
were  entitled  to  a special  diet.  An  additional 
expenditure  of  8 drachmas  for  those  suffering 
from  this  disease  is  added  to  the  usual  17 
drachmas  allotted  daily  per  capita.  Drink- 
ing water  is  no  longer  the  object  of  com- 
plaints. 

In  addition,  the  report  states  that  the  pris- 
oners may  obtain  cigarettes  or  various  per- 
sonal toilet  articles  at  the  canteen. 

The  money  sent  by  their  families  amounts 
to  drachmas  500  per  month. 

Medical  care-hygiene 

Third  report — The  medical  personnel  is 
composed  of  four  doctors,  three  nurses 
(male),  one  Samaritan  of  the  Greek  Red 
Cross  and  three  military  nurses.  A dispensary 
of  thirty  beds  has  been  arranged  in  an  in- 
dependent building.  The  installations  include 
1 kitchen,  1 room  for  small  operations,  1 room 
for  X-rays  and  1 small  laboratory. 

The  laundry  functions  smoothly,  soap  is 
not  scarce,  the  beds  are  generally  comfortable. 
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Fourth.  report — Every  evening,  between  is 
and  19.30  hours,  a doctor  visits  the  bjedrooms, 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  ard  medi- 
cal visit  days.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  medical  visits  lift  the  dormitories  are 
made.  In  case  a patient  Js  in  a serious  con- 
dition the  military  doctor  may  order  his 
transport  to  Athens.  According  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  doctors,  the  sick  enjoy 
good  care  in  most  of  the  available  installa- 
i tions. 

Their  nourishment  afid  completion  are 
satisfactory  in  general.  l|p  patient  seems  se- 
| riously  affected.  The  prisoners  live  tn  many 
| large  halls  which  have  electric  light  land  the 
sanitary  installations  have  been  considered 
; as  acceptable.  The  prisoners  cook  aldne  and, 

I as  in  the  other  camps,  receive  an  allowance 
' of  17  drachmas  per  capita.  Roth  Imedical 
equipment  and  medicinal  are  sufficient.  No 
\ epidemic  has  heen  marked  among  the  pris- 
oners at  Yaros  and  Leros. 

Hospitals  , 

Third  report — Referring  to  the  living  con- 
ditions of  prisoners  in  the  various  hospitals, 
the  report  makes  the  following  remarks: 

(a)  Luminous  and  well  aired  spacdsl  Pris- 
oners under  treatment  receive  the  same  food 
as  the  other  patients.  I 

! (b)  The  doctors  make  no  distinction  be- 

tween ordinary  patients  and  prisoners.  The 
latter  express  but  praise.  i 

(c)  Convalescents  may  take  small]  walks, 
i (d)  International  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives gathered  the  best  Impressions  frpm  the 
'hospitals  of  Syros,  the  General  Hospital  of 
'Athens  and  “Sotiria”  Sanatorium.  ] 
j Fourth  report — Sick  prisoners  are  treated 
jin  the  following  hospitals,  of  Athens:  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Aghios  Pavlas  Hospital  ( Averoff 
brison),  “Sotiria”  Sanatorium,  Aghios  Savvas 
Hospital, 

j On  visiting  the  hospitals  in  question,  the 
{international  Red  Cross  representatives  have 
Ascertained  that  residence*  hygiene,  fbod  as 
Well  as  medical  care  were  satisfactory  and 
.Id  not  differ  from  what  ts  offered  tp  non- 
•risoner  patients.  In  particular,  the  member 
f the  International  Red  Cross  Committee, 
►r.  Jacques  Chatillon,  says:  “The  general 
mdition  of  all  prisoners  is  satisfactory.  The 
atients  admitted  that  medical  care  Was  ex- 
cellent. Recreation  the  saane  as  for  other 
patients.”  I 

Treatment  j : 

Third  report — The  camp  commander  did 
pot  complain  about  the  attitude  of  prison- 
ers. No  disciplinary  penalty  has  been  Im- 
posed.. The  detention  room  has  remained 
closed.  1 

Fourth  report- — No  complaint  on  the  part 
ojf  the  authorities  of  the  camp  or  of  the  pris- 
oners has  been  formulated  to  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Committee.  The  teport 
states  that  during  their  last  visit  on  Marjph  10, 
1968,  they  talked  in  private  and  without 
witnesses  with  96  prisoners*  having  demoted 
sjx  minutes  to  each  one  of  them  on  an  aver- 
age. The  presence  of  an  interpreter  has! been 
necessary.  At  all  events  it  is  stated  thjat  13 
prisoners  speaking  English  or  French] have 
b£en  heard  on  that  day  without  witnesses. 

conclusions  j 

There  has  been  slander  on  two  scored:;  A) 
Iiiquisition-like  tortures  of  political  prlsbn- 
eip  and  B)  Inhuman  living  conditions  of 
deportees  on  Yaros-Leros. 

|The  charges  had  two  sources:  1)  Con mu- 
nlst  and  fellow-travelling  whispering  propa- 
ganda and  2)  The  report  of  {Amnesty  Inter- 
national] attempting  to  confirm  communist 
slander. 

pn  the  other  hand,  there  have  beeh  a) 
responsible  statements  by  representatives  of 
thje  Greek  government  at  various  times  deny- 
ing the  slanders  with  concrete  data,  b)  ]The 
reports  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  c) 
th<fe  statements  of  the  British  inter-batty 
Co|mmittee  of  MPs  who  visited  the  places  of 
detention  of  deportees,  and  d)  the  statement 


of  the  British.  Labour  M.P.,  Mr.  Francis  Noel 
Baker,  president  of  the  British -Hellenic 
League. 

The  texts  of  tho  reports  both  of  the  British 
MPs  and  the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee and  particularly  of  the  latter — owing 
to  unquestionable  prestige  and  well-known 
objectivity — refuted  the  slanders  one  by  one 
and  proved: 

( 1 ) That  no  tortures  have  been  inflicted. 

(2)  That  living  conditions  of  deportees  are 
satisfactory. 

Of  course,  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
Revolution,  living'  conditions  nn  Yaros  were 
in  no  way  comfortable.  No  one  has  main- 
tained the  contrary*  The  Revolution  had  to 
face  urgent  problems  at  that  time.  At  all 
events,  from  the  reports  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee,  the  clear  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  that  the  living  conditions  of 
deportees  have  never  been  as  described  by 
communist  propaganda. 

As  regards  tortures,  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  objective  investigators,  but  also  by  those 
who  made  the  charges  themselves  that,  in 
substance,  there  have  been  no  tortures  in  any 
of  the  places  where  it  has  been  denounced 
that  these  had  been  inflicted.  In  addition,  it 
has  been  proved  that,  instead  of  the  revolting 
details  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Amnesty 
International,  the  tortures  were  confined  by 
the  allegedly  tortured,  only  to  the  torment  of 
“phalanga,”  which  :tias  been  proved  in  no  case. 
Moreover,  by  curious  coincidence,  the  few 
who  have  denounced  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  that  they  have  heen  tortured  were 
all  active  commun.sts  with  a heavy  criminal 
past. 


TRAGEDY  AND  VIOLENCE  AT 
BERKELEY 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fortunately  the  confrontations 
have  begun  to  ease  between  demonstra- 
tors and  authorities  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Over  the  past  week,  this  tragic  episode 
has  resulted  in  one  death,  injuring  and 
gassing  of  many  other  persons.  Martial 
law  grips  the  city,  and  activities  there 
and  on  the  University  of  California 
campus  are  disrupted. 

I am  shocked  that  the  predominant  re- 
sponse by  authmities  in  Berkeley — at 
both  the  State  and  local  level — has  been 
one  of  condoning  extreme  violence  in 
attempting  to  halt  demonstrations. 

I do  not  condone  the  irresponsible  acts 
undertaken  by  some  demonstrators,  but 
nevertheless  I am  appalled  by  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  concern  shown  by  authori- 
ties as  evidenced  by  the  means  utilized  to 
quell  the  turmoil. 

As  I understand  the  situation,  I ques- 
tion any  need  to  resort  to  firearms;  yet, 
the  initial  move  by  authorities  was  to 
allow  police  to  use  shotguns  to  disperse 
the  crowd.  Indeed,  police  did  more  than 
just  break  up  the  gathering;  one  news 
story — which  I shs-ll  place  below  in  the 
Record — tells  of  police  chasing  one  per- 
son and  taking  careful  aim  before  firing. 

Tuesday’s  indiscriminate  tear -gassing 
of  the  university’s  central  plaza  by  a 
National  Guard  helicopter  commanded 
by  the  county  sheriff  also  appears  to  be 
gross  over-reaction  as  the  gas  later 
drifted  over  parts  of  the  campus  not  in- 
volved in  the  disturbance  and  then  into 
the  city  itself. 

These  type  responses — shootings,  gas- 


sings— do  not  seem  to  be  effective  in  pre- 
venting further  trouble  and  further 
alienation.  Instead,  force  was  being  met 
with  force,  and  some  demonstrators, 
egged  on  by  a very  small  contingent, 
began  to  assume  guerrilla  tactics  against 
the  authorities,  the  campus,  and  the  city. 
I can  only  foresee  a bloody  final  battle 
in  the  streets  if  both  sides  continue  ram- 
paging along  these  clashing  paths. 

Such  a battle  must  be  prevented,  and 
progressive  steps  to  strengthen  the  de- 
escalation  undertaken  at  once.  Only  a 
relatively  minor  incident  may  trigger  off 
mass  killing  and  destruction,  and  the 
longer  the  situation  festers  and  disin- 
tegrates, the  more  chances  grow  that 
such  an  incident  might  occur. 

At  present,  actions  initiated  to  cool  the 
Berkeley  violence  are  being  done  at  the 
State  and  local  level— and  have  not  re- 
quired Federal  intervention. 

But,  I see  no  more  than  an  uneasy 
truce  at  best,  and  I urge  further  sensible 
actions  by  both  demonstrators  and  au- 
thorities, As  one  starter,  I would  recom- 
mend that  Governor  Reagan  might 
temper  the  tone  of  his  criticisms  of 
demonstrators — as  were  reported  in 
Wednesday’s  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
which  I also  insert  below  into  the  Rec- 
ord— and  instead  look  for  some  effec- 
tive way  to  ease  the  crisis.  Up  to  now, 
Mr.  Reagan  appears  more  interested  in 
reaping  political  hay  by  blaming  only 
demonstrators  for  all  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  this  past  week — a tactic  not 
new  for  the  Governor  since  it  was  his 
overtly  slanted  attacks  on  students  and 
campus  disorders  which  helped  him  get 
elected  in  1966. 

Again,  I deplore  the  unjust  and  often 
silly  moves  by  demonstrators  who  resort 
to  equally  authoritarian  tactics  against 
the  city  of  Berkeley  and  the  University 
of  California.  But  these  tactics  are 
fanned  on  by  statements  such  as  those 
made  this  week  by  Governor  Reagan. 
And  while  the  extremists  on  both  sides 
fight,  those  caught  in  the  middle — Berke- 
ley residents,  the  university  community — 
suffer. 

I am  joining  my  colleague  from  the 
Berkeley  area,  Mr.  Cohklan,  in  taking 
the  following  steps  to  help  avert  further 
disruption.  I am  asking  the  Attorney 
General  to  use  his  powers  in  title  X of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  assist  con- 
ciliation through  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  and  I am  requesting  study 
of  the  Berkeley  situation  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I include  the  following 
articles  describing  the  Berkeley  dis- 
orders in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
l From  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1969] 
Shotguns  and  Tear  Gas  Disperse  Rioters 
Near  the  Berkeley  Campus 
(By  Lawrence  E.  Davies) 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  May  15, — Policemen  with 
shotguns  and  National  Guardsmen  with  tear 
gas  opened  fire  on  rioters  along  Telegraph 
Avenue  near  the  University  of  California 
here  this  afternoon,  incapacitating  dozens  of 
persons.  The  rioting  began  in  protest  against 
the  university’s  taking  over  “People’s  Park,” 
a tract  of  land  owned  by  the  institution  but 
improved  in  recent  weeks  by  hippies,  yippies, 
nonstudents  and  others  as  a playground  and 
gathering  place.  The  seriousness  of  most  of 
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t “Left  unchecked,  the  trend  toward  the 
combining  of  banking  and  business  could 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a relatively  small 
number  of  power  centers  dominating  the 
American  economy.  This  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen;  it  would  be  bad  for  bank- 
ing, bad  for  business,  and  bad  for  borrowers 
and  consumer s.” 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  expressed  sim- 
ilar concern.  He  is  of  the  view  that  the  rapid 
increase  in  one-bank  holding  companies,  if 
unchecked  “could  affect  the  whole  economic 
system  of  the  United  States.” 1 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  also 
sees  pervasive  changes.  Unless  the  merging 
of  banking  and  commerce  are  stopped,  he 
says: 

“Our  economy  could  shift  from  one  where 
commercial  and  financial  power  is  now  sep- 
arated and  dispersed  Into  a structure  domi- 
nated by  huge  centers  of  economic  and 
financial  power.  Each  would  consist  of  a 
corporate  conglomerate  controlling  a large 
bank,  or  a multi-billion  dollar  bank  con- 
trolling a large  non  financial  conglomerate.” 

There  is  another  side  to  this  story.  Spokes- 
men for  the  banking  industry  point  out  that 
the  move  to  one -bank  holding  companies  is 
in  response  to  a squeeze  play  against  banks 
by  well  organized  commercial  and  financial 
groups.  Henry  Harfield,  an  eminent  authority 
on  banking  law  and  a partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Shearman  and  Sterling,  told  the  Bank 
Counsel  Seminar  on  April  26,  1968:  a 

“The  banking  industry  is  in  a squeeze 
today.  The  pressure  is  applied  at  many  points 
and  in  many  ways  . . . 

“The  right  of  a national  bank  to  sell  insur- 
ance has  been  judicially  denied  in  a Federal 
court  in  Georgia.  The  right  of  a national 
bank  to  provide  travel  services  is  under 
judicial  attack  in  a Federal  court  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  ability  of  national  banks  to 
underwrite  revenue  bonds  has  been  judicially 
denied  by  a Federal  court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  right  of  a national  bank  to 
perform  fiduciary  services  for  its  customers 
through  a commingled  investment  account 
has  been  challenged,  so  far  successfully,  in 
the  Federal  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  right  of  national  banks  to  perform  com- 
puter services  for  their  customers  Is  under 
attack  in  Federal  courts  in  Minnesota  and  in 
Rhode  Island.  This  is  the  squeeze  on  the 
business  of  banking. 

“The  common  denominator  is  the  effort 
of  organized  commercial  and  financial  groups 
to  protect  their  profitable  areas  by  compress- 
ing the  permissible  area  of  banking.” 

These  statements  make  it  clear  that  the 
Government  officials  with  banking  responsi- 
bilities have  a wide  area  of  agreement  that 
prompt  action  Is  needed  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol this  threat.  This  change  in  Industry 
conditon  has  been  so  swift  and  so  basic  that 
It  will  not  permit  much  delay  in  corrective 
legislation.  As  usual,  in  anything  that  di- 
rectly affects  both  political  and  financial 
interests,  there  is  wide  divergence  in  view- 
point on  the  appropriate  method  to  protect 
the  public  Interest. 

These  differences,  particularly  differences 
about  selection  of  the  regulatory  body  to  be 
responsible  for  supervision  of  bank  holding 
companies,  and  differences  about  the  extent 
and  type  of  new  nonbank  financial  services 
to  be  permitted  bank  holding  companies,  are 
fundamental.  The  decisions  that  must  soon 
be  made  on  these  questions  will  shape  the 
course  of  the  banking  industry,  industrial 
growth,  and  Government  effectiveness  for 
years  to  come.  The  magnitude  of  the  changes 
now  underway  is  a measure  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  differences. 


* Statement,  April  18,  1969,  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Hearings  on  H.R. 
6778. 

a Why  Banks  Leave  Home,  Bank  Stock 
Quarterly,  Sept.  1968. 


Tills  Country  has  had  its  full  share  of 
bitter  experience  with  abuses  that  flow  from 
efforts  by  bankers  to  pursue  business  ven- 
tures that  are  not  closely  related  to  bank- 
ing. No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  Bank 
regulation  since  the  Civil  War  basically  has 
been  an  attempt  to  keep  bankers  and  bank- 
ing (the  suppliers  of  money)  separate  from 
commerce  and  Industry  (the  users  of  money) . 

We  ha\re  had  the  Pujo  investigation  in 
1913.  We  have  had  the  Pecora  investigation 
in  1934.  These  investigations  produced 
mountains  of  evidence  on  the  evils,  both 
business  and  political,  that  flow  when  bank 
managers  dilute  their  interests  and  become 
oriented  toward  different  objectives  in  other 
businesses.  As  a people,  we  know  from  ex- 
perience that  when  banking  institutions  are 
permitted  to  take  on  nonflnancial  interests 
some  bankers  become  infected  with  a specu- 
lative fever  and  undertake  practices  and 
transactions  that  have  the  direct  conse- 
quences for  the  public. 

It  is  no  matter  that  the  great  majority 
of  banks  and  bankers  throughout  these  pe- 
riods have  comported  themselves  with  honor 
and  with  dignity  in  dealing  with  nonfinanc- 
ing interests.  Nearly  all  regulatory  laws,  in 
any  field,  is  forced  not  by  the  conduct  of  the 
majority  but  from  the  misbehavior  of  the 
few. 

The  record  of  corporate  holding  companies 
in  the  United  States  is  full  of  examples  of 
unlawful  securities  manipulation,  corruption 
of  public  officials  and  abuse  of  economic 
power.  For  years  after  the  1920’s  the  term 
“holding  company”  was  synonymous  with 
scandal.  We  have  but  to  recall  the  excesses 
in  utilities  empire  building  and  the  securi- 
ties manipulation  of  some  investment  bank- 
ers to  recognize  the  necessity  to  keep  finan- 
cial management  interests  separate  from 
industrial  management  interests. 

The  record  shows  there  Is  a constant 
threat  that  the  management  of  the  holding 
company  may  become  more  interested  in 
securing  additional  funds  for  expansion 
than  in  the  efficient  operation  of  his  subsid- 
iaries. The  lure  of  short  term  savings  in 
current  stock  prices  all  too  often  lead  to 
operations  that  injure  or  destroy  long  run 
profitability. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  the  holding  companies  it  regu- 
lates under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  have  not  been  permitted  to  engage  in 
these  misleading  practices.  There  has  been 
no  pyramiding  or  watering  of  stock  to  weak- 
en financial  stability.  For  this  reason  it  is 
argued  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  sur- 
veillance should  be  extended  to  the  one- 
bank  holding  company,  and  that  its  record 
is  good.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  provided  in 
the  Administration  amendment  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  regulation  lies  with  a 
troika,  namely  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  AH 
regulatory  orders  must  be  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  three  agencies.  That 
means  any  agency  would  have  the  right  of 
veto.  Personally  I believe  if  all  three  agencies 
are  to  be  involved  unanimity  of  all  three  is 
impracticable. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  recom- 
mended amendments  that  would  permit  all 
bank  holding  companies — not  just  one-bank 
holding  companies — to  undertake  activities 
that  would  not  meet  the  test  of  being  “closely 
related  to  the  business  of  banking.” 

At  the  present  time,  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  permits  registered  bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  acquire  “shares  of  any  com- 
pany, all  the  activities  of  which  are  financial, 
fiduciary,  or  insurance  nature  and  which  the 
[Federal  Reserve]  Board  . . , has  determined 
to  be  so  closely  related  to  the  business  of 
banking  ...  as  to  be  proper  incident  there- 
to . . ” 

The  Administration  would  amend  Section 
4(c)  8 to  permit  registered  bank  holding  com- 


panies— both  one-bank  and  multi-bank— -to 
acquire  shares  in  any  company  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  activities  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the 'Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Board  “(1) 
to  be  financial  or  related  to  finance  in  nature 
of  a fiduciary  or  insurance  nature,  and  (2) 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest  when  offered  by 
a bank  holding  company  or  its  subsidiaries.” 

This  language  is  somewhat  vague  and 
should  be  clarified  by  amendment  or  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  by  the  Committee  or  the 
legislative  history  of  the  bill  as  revealed  .in 
debate  must  make  crystal  clear  the  Congres- 
sional intent  of  the  words  used.  This  is  cer- 
tain, purely  business  operations  must  be 
excluded. 

What  is  needed,  if  the  test  “closely  related 
to  the  business  of  banking”  is  not  used,  is 
for  Congress  to  define  with  a fair  degree  of 
precision  the  list  of  nonbanking  activities 
that  affiliates  of  holding  companies  will  not 
be  permitted  to  undertake.  Congress  cannot 
take  the  chance  that  banks  will  be  permitted 
to  expand  into  all  manner  of  services  that 
are  not  directly  related  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness. 

If  an  amendment  is  needed  for  permissible 
areas  of  holding  company  activity,  Congress 
should  define  a list  of  permissible  nontaank- 
ing  businesses.  Congress  should  not  assign 
this  task  to  the  limbo  of  a regulatory  com- 
mittee. We  have  had  all  too  much  experience 
with  symbiosis  between  the  regulators  and 
the  regulated. 

Both  of  the  bills  now  being  considered  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
tain a number  of  additional  changes  in  bank 
holding  company  regulation.  Although  such 
questions  as  the  “grandfather  clause,”  addi- 
tional prohibitions  against  interlocking  di- 
rectorates, application  of  a “size”  test  in 
acquisitions,  to  mention  only  a few,  are  im- 
portant, they  are  overshadowed  by  the 
pressing  need  to  close  the  one-bank  loophole 
itself,  and  to  provide  a way  to  delimit  per- 
missible nonbanking  activities  of  holding 
companies.  The  hearings  and  report  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will  fur- 
nish a much  more  substantial  basis  for  final 
decision  on  these  ancillary  matters. 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , May  21,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing and  pertinent  analysis  of  the 
developing  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has 
been  made  by  Congressman  Hamilton 
Pish,  Jr.  I believe  that  Congressman 
Fish’s  observations  are  of  such  merit  that 
they  should  me  studied  by  all  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I am  in- 
serting them  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

In- view  of  the  dangerous  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  I feel  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  heed  the  timely  and  important 
questions  raised  by  Congressman  Fish. 
These  questions  reflect  both  wisdom  and 
propriety  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  policy. 

We  have  every  right  to  be  concerned 
about  the  unwillingness  of  the  Arabs  to 
make  a real  peace  with  Israel,  the  Arab 
resolution  of  the  pattern  of  violence  and 
the  pressures  exerted  on  behalf  of  the 
Arabs  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Communist  states.  I commend  Congress- 
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banking  industry  and  the  role  of  Federal 
banking  regulation.  ~ 

Banking  in  the  United  States  has  el- 
oped differently  from  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries. The  concept  of  “unlt^banking”  Las 
been  our  keystone.  Locally  jjriented,  Unis- 
pendent,  banks  have  been  Jelled  upon  to 
provide  facilities  and  services  Lo  people  of 
particular  areas.  Other  industrial  ©ountrUs, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and, Jounce,  for  ex- 
ample, have  centralized  banking  systems 
thit  reduce  to  a minimum  lo^i  and  regional 
influences.  5 

The  unit  banking  system  ha*  played  a key 
role  in  our  economic  development.  It  assures 
the|  fullest  application  of  competitive  forces. 
It  provides  opportunity  to  realize  local  com- 
munity objectives,  and  in  so  doing  provides 
stability  to  the  political  base. 

Because  of  its  unique  relationship  'o 
neajrly  all  other  business  activity,  and  be- 
cause it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Nation's 
fiscal  and  monetary  system,,  the  banking 
business  long  has  had  special  attention  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Special  laws  and 
regulations  over  banking  have  existed  almos  t 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Country. 

During  this  century.  Government  regula- 
tion! has  been  preoccupied  with  the  effort  to 
flndl  methods  to  arrest  or  control  the  steady 
increase  in  bank  concentration.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  since  the  Depression,  when 
4,000  banks  suspended  operations  in  1934, 
the  number  of  banks  in  the  Jfziited  States 
has  steadily  declined,  This  loss  of  independ 
ent  banks,  from  15,940  In  December  1935  to 
13,693  in  March  1969,  in  large,  part  has  re- 
sulted from  mergers  and  consolidations.  Tht 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  in  1955  re- 
ported that  bank  mergers  had  .resulted  in  a 
net  loss  of  850  banks  in  the  period  1950  tc 
1955.  The  1965  report  on  “Interlocks  in  Cor- 
porate Management,"  notes  that  in  the  period 
1950-11959,  1,503  banks  were  jbsorbed  by 
merger,  against  887  new  bank  chatters. 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  banks  de- 
creased, at  the  same  time  the  vohime  of  busi- 
ness has  increased,  and  in  most  qf  the  metro- 
politan areas  a few  large  banks  kave  most  of 
the  added  business.  In  1952,  the  11,046  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  United  States  had  de- 
posits of  $172.9  billion  and  leans  of  $64.1 
billioh.  By  March  1969,  the  number  of  com- 
mercial banks  had  declined  473, . ( to  13,673)  , 
while  deposits  had  increased  82.  percent  (to 
$402.41  billion),  and  loans  had  more  than 
tripled,  (to  $264.4  billion) . 

Now!,  In  the  United  States,  the  typical  met- 
ropolitan area  is  one  in  whiciL  assets  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  a few  targe  banks, 
with  a!  small  remaining  share  diffjj^cd  among 
a subS|tantial  number  of  small  units.  A 1962 
study  shows  that  the  4 largest  banks  had 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  assets  in  5 of  our 
principal  financial  cities  (Providence,  Pitts- 
burgh, Boston,  Atlanta  and  Richmond),  and 
in  6 other  centers  the  .4  largest  banks  had 
more  than  80  percent  (Minneapolis,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Dallas,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington) . 

The  persistent  and  powerful  trend  toward 
increased  concentration  has  overshadowed 
Governjment  regulation  of  banking  through- 
out the  post  World  War  H period.  Govern-  j 
ment  antitrust  offices  and  bank  supervisory  j 
officials!  alike  sought  legislation  to  stem  or  j 
to  direct  the  bank  merger  tide.  After  the  ! 
enactment  of  the  Celler -Kef auver  Act  in  ] 
1950,  I proposed  an  amendment  to  the  anti-  ! 
trust  laws  that  would  reach  bank  mergers 
that  were  accomplished  through  asset  acqui- 
sitions. In  i960,  this  effort  was  suspended 
when  enactment  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  re- 
quired the  banking  agencies  to  take  fnto 
consideration  antitrust  standards  when 
they  passed  on  bank  mergers. 

Additional  legislative  controls  over  bank 
concentration  were  obtained  in  1956  on  en- 
actment of  the  comprehensive  regulations  in 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  That  Act 
vested  power  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 


to  control  the  growth  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  to  restrict  their  activities  to  those 
that  were  closely  related  to  banking  so  that 
the  abuses  and  the  anticompetitive  results 
of  concentrated  economic  power  could  be 
avoided. 

During  the  1950‘s  and  early  1960’s,  the 
Government's  attitude  about  bank  mergers 
and  banking  concentration  was  one  of  con- 
cern. In  1968,  startling-  changes  occurred  that 
changed  this  attitude  to  one  of  alarm.  The 
rapidity  and  extent  of  these  changes  threat- 
en to  overwhelm  the  customary,  .process  of 
continuing  adjustment  and  accommodation 
between  industry’s  prlyate  motivations  and 
the  Government’s  mrtftlc  responsibilities. 

Statistics  on  the  one -bank  loophole  in  the 
Bank  Holdlng^<5ompany  Act  illustrate  the 
problem.  In/1 9 56,  Congress  exempted  from 
regulation^ holding  company  that  controlled 
only  on^bank.  At  that  time,  there  were  117 
one-bank  holding  companies  which  con- 
trolled deposits  of  $11.9  billions. 

The  one-bank  exception  was  granted  to 
protect  and  foster  locsd  ownership  of  small 
umt  banks  in  communities  that  otherwise 
might  not  be  able  to  support  a bank.  Some 
wdye  old  operations  where  a commercial  en- 
terprise acquired  or  opened  and  operated  a 
bank.  Coca  Cola  Co.,  for  example,  acquired 
Atlanta  Trust.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  one-bank  holding  companies  owned  small 
banks,  however,  which  were  combined  with 
even  smaller  Interests  la  nonbanking  activi- 
ties. Although  the  one- bank  exemption  was 
a minor  exception  to  a general  rule, 
throughout  this  period,  for  uniformity  and 
equality  of  treatment  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  sought  to  close  thik  loophole.  All  one- 
bank  holding  companies  wpuld  have  been 
required  to  register  and  would  be  limited  to 
fields  closely  related  to  banking. 

For  a decade  the  one-bank  loophole  did 
not  create  much  concern.  With\about  40 
new  one-bank  holding  companies^  formed 
each  year,  in  most  cases  by  small  bahks,  by 
1965,  there  were  550  with  deposits  of  ,$15.1 
billion.  Even  as  late  as  September  19(fe,  85 
percent  of  the  existing  one-bank  hoiking 
companies  had  deposits  of  less  than  $30  njfil- 
lion  each.  \ 

In  1965,  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  pioneered  the  use  of  the  one-bapk 
holding  company  exemption  to  diversify  lijto 
nonbanking  fields.  From  one  subsidiary  Jin 
X965  it  has  grown  to  15.  Together  they  fur- 
nish a wide  variety  of  financial  services— 
from  the  management  of  pension  funds  to 
consultation  on  oil  ventures. 

In  the  Fall  of  1967,  Union  Bank  qf  Los 
Angeles  organized  as  a one-bank  folding 
company,  Union  Bancorp,  to  acquire  A mort- 
gage brokerage  concern,  lit  has  since  moved 
into  insurance  brokerage,  and  through  sub- 
sidiaries has  became  a property  And  casual- 
ty insurer. 

Union  Bancorp'e  move  started  the  stampede 
to  financial  congenerlcs.  Some  banks  have 
turned  to  the  loophole  to  go  into  nonbank- 
ing  business.  By  December  1968,  34  of  the 
largest  commercial  banks,  with  deposits  over 
$100  billion  had  announced  expansions  into 
fields  oft  times  unrelated  to  banking. 

The  assets  of  one- bank  holding  companies 
that  have  been  formed  or  proposed  now  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  banks  covered  by  the  Act. 
La  June  1968,  there  were  106  registered  bank 
holding  companies  under  the  Act,  and  they 
had  deposits  of  $48.9  billion.  On  September 
1,  1968,  there  were  684  unregistered  one-bank 
holding  companies,  and  they  had  total  de- 
posits of  $17.8  billion.  By  I>ecember  31,  1968, 

: the  one-bank  holding  companies  exempted 
by  the  loophole  had  grown  to  783  existing  or 
announced  companies,  and  their  deposits 
amounted  to  $108.2  billion.  In  summary,  the 
one-bank  loophole  exempts  7 times  the 
| number  of  banks  subject  to  holding  com- 
pany regulation,  and  these  exempt  banks 
j control  more  than  double  the  deposits  of  the 
holding  companies  that  are*  subject  to  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Board  regulation.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  deposits  of  the  Nation’s  bank- 
ing system  are  in  institutions  that  are  free 
to  diversify  into  nonbanking  activities  that 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  banking  supervision. 

The  ruonb&nking  business  of  one -bank  hold- 
ing companies  is  substantial  and  extensive. 
In  September  1966,  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies engaged  in  as  many  as  99  different 
types  of  nonfinancial  businesses.  These  ac- 
tivities ranged  from  farming  to  electronics 
-manufacture,  from  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  to  motion  picture  production. 
They  include  transportation  services,  retail 
sales  and  real  estate  builders. 

This  sudden  surge  in  the  rate  of  concen- 
tration in  1968  is  not  limited  to  the  explo- 
sion in  bank  holding  companies.  Although  in 
the  last  half  of  196B,  S4  of  the  100  largest 
commercial  banks  became  occupied  with  one- 
bank  holding  company  organization  prob- 
lems, the  normal  type  of  bank  mergers  con- 
tinued at  a high  level.  There  were  67  bank 
mergers  in  1968,  84  in  1967,  75  in  1966,  and 
76  in  1965. 

In  the  industrial  sector  of  the  economy,  a 
similar  acceleration  occurred.  In  1967,  there 
were  169  acquisitions  of  companies  with  as- 
sets of  $10  million  or  more,  with  total  assets 
of  $8.2  billion.  This  was  more  than  double 
the  $4,1  billion  of  acquired  assets  in  such 
acquisitions  in  1966.  The  rate  quickened  to 
$12.6  billion  acquired  assets  in  1968,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  first  quar- 
ter 1969  figures  indicate  an  annual  rate  of 
$18  billion  for  1969. 

In  1968  there  were  4,462  merger  announce- 
ments, and  this  was  a 50  percent  increase 
from  the  2,975  announcements  in  1967.  There 
were  2,442  manufacturing  and  mining  merg- 
ers consummated  in  1968,  which  was  1% 
times  the  1967  level  and  3 times  the  1960 
level.  According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, 82  percent  of  the  mergers  in  1968 
fell  into  their  conglomerate  categories. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  this  dramatic  surge 
into  higher  concentration  in  1967-1968?  Why 
should  some  bankers  feel  the  need  to  expand 
into  nonbank  businesses?  What  has  occurred 
that  focuses  so  much  effort  on  acquisitions 
in  a multitude  of  seemingly  unrelated 
markets? 

The  answers  are  not  clear.  The  House  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  now  is  collecting  infor- 
mation in  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  indus- 
trial conglomerate  merger  movement.  More 
will  be  known  when  this  information  is 
analyzed. 

One  thing  does  seem  to  be  present.  There 
has  been  a revolution  in  business  fact-han- 
dling techniques.  The  computer  and  auto- 
matic data  processing  permits  retrieval  and 
application  of  mountains  of  facts.  This  has 
brought  new  dimensions  to  business  man- 
agement, Ready  access  to  facts  and  the  abil- 
ity to  retrieve  and  to  use  vast  areas  of  expe- 
rience heretofore  unavailable  because  of  lack 
of  time  has  expanded  our  ability  to  control 
the  business  environment.  In  financial  areas, 
these  new  tools  have  facilitated  the  drive  into 
broader  fields  than  those  traditional  for 
banking. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  results  are  clear. 
Government  officials  on  all  sides  are  con- 
cerned that  these  changes  threaten  the  basic 
structure  of  the  American  industrial  system. 
The  one-bank  loophole  could  be  a vehicle  to 
link  together  major  financial  and  industrial 
interests  in  an  alliance  beyond  the  power  of 
effective  regulation.  On  all  sides  there  Is  a 
conviction  that  something  must  be  done 
quickly.  The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  problem  as 
early  as  September  1968,  and  on  February  11, 
1969  published  a detailed  staff  report  on  the 
"Growth  of  Unregistered  Bank  Holding  Com- 
panies." Representative  Patman  introduced 
his  bill  to  close  the  one -bank  loophole  on 
February  17,  1969. 

President  Nixon  on  March  24,  1969,  re- 
quested legislation  to  deal  with  one-bank 
holding  companies.  He  stated; 
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man  Fish’s  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Crisis  in  the  Middle  East 

It  is  a pleasure  to  toe  here  tonight  and  to 
be  able  to  report  to  you  that  many  members 
of  the  Congress  share  with  me  the  conviction 
that  the  fate  of  the  State  of  Israel  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  security  interests  of 
NATO,  the  United  States,  and  the  Free  World. 

As  indicative  of  this  position,  I was  joined 
by  63  other  members  of  the  Congress  in  a 
Sense  of  Congress  Resolution  early  in  Jan- 
uary, opposing  the  one-sided  condemnation 
of  Israel  toy  the  United  Nations,  and  which 
opened  with  the  statement,  “The  United 
States  must  continue  the  pursuit  of  an  hon- 
orable Arab- Israel  peace  in  her  highest  na- 
tional interest." 

More  recently,  to  commemorate  the  21st 
birthday  of  the  State  of  Israel,  I joined  with 
more  than  half  the  members  of  the  Congress 
in  signing  a Declaration  for  a Middle  East 
Peace,  in  which  we  reaffirmed  our  conviction 
that  peace  can  only  come  through  direct 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
belligerents. 

Tonight,  I believe,  we  would  all  be  well 
advised  to  observe  the  unfolding  of  what  I 
consider- ominous  developments  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Some  of  these  actions  I will  touch 
on  are  old,  with  only  a change  in  intensity. 
Some  of  them  are  new.  Added  together,  I be- 
lieve, they  spell  a building  to  crisis  in  that 
troubled  area,  that  soon  will  be,  if  it  is  not 
already,  beyond  any  control, 

I believe  we  are  all  aware  of  the  unrelent- 
ing pressures  being  exerted  upon  the  mid- 
East  and  Mediterranean  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Russian  ships  crowd  the  Mediterranean.  Rus- 
sian arms  flow  to  the  Arab  states — and  to  the 
terrorist  and  guerilla  bands  that  have  be- 
come a power  unto  themselves.  Russian  ad- 
visors and  technicians  are  in  Egypt,  with  the 
numbers  reported  as  high  as  six  to  eight 
thousand.  It  is  also  reliably  reported  that 
Soviet  Army  artillery  officers  are  supervising 
the  massive  Egyptian  artillery  barrages  that 
threaten  to  erupt  into  another  full-scale  war. 

Arab  Terrorist  movements  have  harassed 
the  State  of  Israel,  sowing  fear  and  discord 
in  the  Middle  East  for  a generation.  Today, 
supported  by  Soviet  arms,  and  fed  by  na- 
tionalist hate,  they  have  grown  in  power 
until  they  threaten  even  the  pro-western 
government  of  Lebanon.  King  Hussein  has 
been  forced  to  appease  these  extremists  with- 
in his  Kingdom  to  a degree  that  the  Jordan- 
ian Government  seems  no  longer  its  own 
master. 

And  although  all  this  is  troubling  enough 
new  dangers  loom  in  that  deteriorating 
arena.  A delegation. of  military  officers  have 
reportedly  left  Syria— the  most  radical  of  the 
Arab  states — and  gone  to  Communist  China. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  Peking  has  prom- 
ised to  send  ground-to-ground  missiles  and 
Chinese  technical  advisors  to  Syria  to  esca- 
late the  present  so-called  “War  of  National 
Liberation”.  With  such  armament,  Tel  Aviv 
and  Jerusalem  could  easily  become  the  Sai- 
gon and  Hue  (Way)  of  the  Middle  East. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  well  to  know 
that  President  Nixon  has  pledged  that  Israel’s 
vital  interests  will  be  preserved — that  the 
present  Big  Four  talks  will  not  lead  to  a sell- 
out of  Israel. 

Our  Administration  policy  is  that  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  occupied  Arab  lands  must 
occur  only  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  directly  involved,  based  upon  a face- 
to-face  settlement  involving  recognized,  de- 
finable and  just  boundaries.  These  are  the 
peace  aims  of  the  United  States. 

Knowing  the  unremitting  hostility  toward 
Israel  by  the  Arab  nations — recognizing  that 
unchecked  terrorist  harassment  is  based  in 
Arab  nations— proud  of  our  country’s  stated 
position  on  peace  aims  in  that  area — I must 
admit  that  I am  somewhat  puzzled  by  cer- 
tain policies  of  our  government,  initiated 
during  the  last  Administration,  and  which 
linger  on  today. 


I refer  to  the  continued  shipment  of  U.S. 
arms  to  Jordan  and  the  training  of  Jor- 
danian forces  in  the  United  States.  A squad- 
ron of  F-104  jets  is  to  be  delivered  to  Jordan 
in  the  very  near  future,  with  another  squad- 
ron to  be  shipped  soon  thereafter.  Artillery, 
radar,  and  other  arms  are  also  being  shipped. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  training  Is- 
raeli military  personnel — especially  pilots — 
in  this  country.  These  pilots  are  being 
trained  to  fly  the  50  phantom  Jets  scheduled 
for  delivery  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

As  I stated  on  the  Floor  of  the  Congress 
on  March  26,  I strongly  question  the  wisdom 
of  arming  and  training  both  sides.  I question 
the  wisdom  of  adding  our  armament  to  the 
side  already  being  heavily  stocked  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Communist  Chinese.  It 
seems  to  me  such  actions  run  directly  counter 
to  our  announced  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
To  add  to  the  aggressive  capacity  of  the  Arab 
nations  while  proclaiming  that  we  will  not 
attempt  to  purchase  a Soviet  accord  at  the 
expense  of  Israel — is  to  state  the  case  chari- 
tably a contradictory  policy. 

It  would  seem  only  wise  that  any  military 
assistance  offered  Jordan  be  conditioned  on 
strict  observance  by  that  state  of  the  cease- 
fire agreement.  If  that  had  been  done,  Jor- 
dan’s conduct  during  the  past  months  is 
such  that  all  contracts  would  have  been  sus- 
pended. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Declaration,  which 
specified  that  tjhe  United  States  should  not 
impose  upon  Israel  a premature  withdrawal 
from  the  cease-fire  line,  coupled  with  the 
Administration’s  position,  clearly  argues 
against  a dual  armament  policy. 

I can  appreciate  at  least  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Mail  in  my  office  is  heavy  with  letters 
opposing  our  Vietnam  involvement.  But  the 
tragic  situation  in  Vietnam  must  not  so  pre- 
occupy us,  or  so  weaken  our  spirit,  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  historic  and  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate— but  understandable  to  a student  of 
history— that  the  Middle  East  is  developing 
into  the  prime  point  of  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Free  and  the  Communist  world. 

It  is  a fact.  Our  resolve  must  not  be  weak- 
ened. 

Miscalculation  of  U.S.  interest  by  Russia, 
or  China,  or  the  fanatical  forces  they  are  ex- 
ploiting in  the  Arab  nations  today,  must  be 
prevented.  I believe  the  United  States  should 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  to  the  world  that 
we  hold  Israel’s  Arab  neighbors  responsible 
for  terrorist  activity  operating  from  their 
countries.  We  should  remind  the  world  that 
retaliation  for  continued  harassment  against 
one’s  homeland  is  no  sin,  firmly  rejecting 
one-sided  condemnations.  We  should  under- 
score the  justice  on  our  side  by  continuing 
our  assistance  to  Israel. 

The  United  States  is  heavily  charged  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  seek  a 
settlement  of  the  tensions  in  that  area 
through  direct  negotiations  between  the 
combatants.  Genuine  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  a major  goal  of  American  policy. 

Thank  you. 


WHAT  EVERY  EMPLOYER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  HANDICAPPED 
WORKERS 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  held 
its  annual  meeting  here  in  Washington. 
Through  the  auspices  of  the  State  of 
New  York  AFL-CIO,  the  winner  of  an 


essay  contest  on  “Ability  Counts,”  spon- 
sored by  the  Governor’s  committee  on 
employment  of  the  handicapped  came 
to  Washington  to  take  part  in  that  meet- 
ing. 

I am  pleased  that  the  winner  from 
New  York  is  a resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  Judith  Cohn,  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  is  a remarkable  young  lady  for  her 
insight  into  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  Miss  Cohn’s  perspicacious 
essay: 

What  Every  Employer  Should  Know 
About  Handicapped  Workers 

The  majority  of  the  roads  to  rehabilitation 
and  employment\Of  handicapped  workers  are 
blocked  by  barriers  of  apathy,  caution  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  potential  employ- 
ers. We  can  help  to  prevent  these  barriers 
from  forming  by  informing  all  employers  of 
the  many  abilities  of  the  handicapped 
populace. 

What  should  every  employer  know  about 
handicapped  workers?  The  handicapped,  as 
a majority,  have  been  found  to  be  dedicated 
employees  with  excellent  records  in  attend- 
ance, productivity  and  job  adjustment  Miss 
Walsh,  who  is  in  charge  of  Recruiting  and 
Placement  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  Albany,  offered  this  interesting 
statement,  “Impaired  workers  are  not  handi- 
capped when  employed  in  the  right  jobs  in 
your  business.” 

Upon  speaking  with  Miss  Murray,  the  As- 
sociate for  Staff  Development  of  the  State 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration in  Albany,  I gained  knowledge 
on  this  topic  by  her  interesting  replies  to 
my  interview.  She  informed  me  that,  “It 
is  good  business  to  hire  the  handicapped  be- 
cause they  are  reliable,  able;  and  productive 
workers  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  the 
Job  correctly.  They  have  the  same  wide  range 
of  skills,  abilities,  and  interests  as  other 
people.” 

Records  also  show  that  impaired  workers 
have  fewer  disabling  injuries  than  unim- 
paired ones  when  exposed  to  the  same  work 
hazards.  Placement  of  the  handicapped  in 
your  business  is  much  more  than  a humane 
gesture,  it  is  a sound  business  investment 
today  and  a step  toward  tomorrow’s  profit 
and  production. 

Through  my  interviews  I’ve  learned  that 
there  is  much  misinformation  concerning 
casualty  insurance  programs  and  the  handi- 
capped worker. 

There  is  no  provision  in  workman's  com- 
pensation insurance  policies  or  rates  that 
penalizes  an  employer  for  hiring  handi- 
capped workers.  Employers  who  have  such 
Ideas  have  simply  been  “hoodwinked”  by 
scuttle-butt”  rumors  that  are  easily  circu- 
lated because  of  their  sensationalism.  When 
placed  at  the  proper  jobs,  the  handicapped 
have  an  accident  experience  that  is  as  good 
as  that  of  their  able-bodied  fellow  workers — 
and  is  often  superior.  So  then,  the  possi- 
bility for  an  increase  in  an  employer’s  com- 
pensation Insurance  costs  is  nullified. 

The  Federal-State  program  which  supports 
vocational  rehabilitaiton  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded has  brought  about  many  advances. 
Many  agencies  throughout  the  country  have 
training  programs  for  the  retarded.  They  are 
given  comprehensive  job  training  in  a simu- 
lated work  atmosphere.  Their  “graduates”  are 
far  more  carefully  screened  than  the  average 
applicant  for  employment.  The  retarded 
worker  is  usually  stable  and  takes  pride  in 
his  Job.  He  does  not  become  easily  bored  by 
repetition.  “Jobs  calling  for  simple  skills, 
repeated  acts,  and  established  routines  are 
often  done  'better . by  the  retarded.”  This 
opinion  was  voiced  by  Miss  Walsh  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Albany. 

Mr . Edmond  McCann,  manager  of  the  Blind 
Association  in  Albany,  helped  to  acquaint 
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me  with  many  facts  that  every  employer 
should  know  about  blind  workers.  He  said, 
“When  a blind  person  has  decided,  with  the 
help  of  his  counselor,  what  sort  of  Job  he  is 
fitted  to  do,  and  would  like  to  do,  the  next 
step  is  the  special  education  and  training  to 
enable  him  to  do  it.  When  the  client  is 
trained  and  ready  to  go  to  work,  the  coun- 
selor will  aid  him  in  finding  a suitable  Job." 

After  my  visit  to  the  Blind  Association,  I 
decided  to  interview  employees  who  had 
hired  the  handicapped  and  I was  over- 
whelmed by  their  praise  of  these  handi- 
capped individuals.  I interviewed  a shop  fore- 
man about  a blind  operator  of  a screw  ma- 
chine, and  he  stated,  “Since  Prank  has  been 
with  us,  the  morale  of  Our  group  has  hit  a 
new  high — and  so  has  our  production.”  I also 
interviewed  a training  manager  of  a large 
department  store  about  a blind  packer  In 
the  distributing  department.  The  manager 
smiled  after  my  question  and  said,  “Her  fel- 
low employees  have  never  regarded  her  as 
a burden.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  proud 
of  her  performance  and  Independence.” 

Above  all,  I think  y&at  every  employer 
should  remember  about  handicapped  work- 
ers is:  “It’s  not  the  disability,  but  the  abil- 
ity, that  counts.” 


tions  at  once,  a great  deal  of  error  is  also  in- 
evitable. I myself,  in  venturing  onto  this 
ground,  claim  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment,  but  do  not  aspire  to  wear  the 
cloak  of  Papal  infallibility,  ~ 

The  goals  and  tactics  of  black  power  in 
America  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  reality 
of  America.  Take  the  issue  Of  segregation. 
Everywhere  in  the  black  world,  except  among 
a small  minority  of  American  blacks,  the 
fight  against  segregation  has  been  in  the 
foreground  of  black-power  movements.  This 
goes  without  saying  in  countries  Where  blacks 
are  the  great  majority;  yet  there  are  situa- 
tions where  a minor#/  may  strengthen  it- 
self by  temporuw"  self-segregation  of  a 
limited  kind. 

All  American'  minorities  have  passed 
through  a stage  of  temporary  self -segrega- 
tion, not  just/the  Afro-Americans.  Foreigners 
speak  of  th^  United  States  as  a “melting 
pot”  and  it  may  one  day  be  that;  but  for  the 
present  America  is  really  not  a melting  pot 
but  a weMing  shop.  It  is  a country  in  which 
ferent  groups  of  people  live  and 
ether  side  by  side,  without  coalesc- 
are  Poles,  and  Irish,  and  Chinese, 
and  Germans,  and  many  other 
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ilr  way  of  living  together  is  set  by 

■ there  is  Integration  between  7 

o'clock  in  the  morning  and  5 o’clock  at  night, 
when  all  nhngle  and  work  together  in  the 
center  of  the\ity,  in  the  banks  and  factories, 
department  and  universities.  But  after 

5 o’clock  each  <£hnic  group  returns  to  its 
own  neighborhood;  There  it  has  its  own  sep- 
arate social  life  Th^re  Poles  do  not  marry 
Italians,  even  though,  they  are  both  white 
Catholics.  The  neighborhood  has  its  own 
schools,  its  own  little  shops,  its  own  doctors, 
and  its  own  celebrations,  integration  by  day 
is  accompanied  by  segregation  by  night. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  self- 
segregation  is  voluntary  and  noB' imposed  by 
law.  An  Italian  can  buy  a house  in  an  Irish 
neighborhood  i:!  he  wishes  to  doN*o,  can 
marry  an  Irish  girl,  and  can  go  to  ait, Irish 
Catholic  Church.  Many  people  also  insist 

that  this  voluntary  segregation  is  only  a 

, _ . _ temporary  phase  in  the  acculturation  of  ^man'who  eoes"out*ofTt  in  the  morning 

When  a friend  suggested  that,  since  I had  ethnic  groups.  'IChey  live  together  until  they,  Arinas  back  into  it  from  the  outside  world 

spent  all  my  adult  life  in  black-po^er  move-  have  found  their  feet  on  the  American  way  \ brl  gs  ...  — - * — 

ments  and  in  universities,  I might  make  of  life>  after  wnich  they  disperse.  The  im- 


THE  ROAD  TO  THE  TOP  IS  THROUGH 
HIGHER  EDUCATION — N OT  BLACK 
STUDIES 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday , May  21,  19Q9 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article; 

The  Road  to  the  Top  Is  Through  Higher 
Education — Not  Black  Studies 
(By  W.  Arthur  Lewis) 


munity  power— that  is  to  say,  of  giving  to 
each  neighborhood  control  over  its  own  in- 
stitutions—but  this  is  tied  inextricably  to 
the  distribution  of  middle-class  jobs  inside 
the  neighborhood.  It  is  unquestionably  part 
of  the  American  tradition  that  members  of 
each  ethnic  group  should  be  trained  for  the 
middle-class  occupations  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods, and  that,  given:  the  training,  they 
should  have  preference  in  employment  in 
their  own  neighborhoods. 

This  kind  of  voluntary  self-segregation  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  compulsory 
segregation  of  other  countries.  An  American 
neighborhood  is  not  a ghetto.  A ghetto  is  an 
area  where  members  of  an  ethnic  group  are 
forced  by  law  to  live,  and  from  which  it  is  a 
criminal  offense  to  emerge  without  the  li- 
cense of  the  oppressing  power.  This  is  what 
apartheid  means  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  An  American  neighborhood  is  not  a 
place  where  members  of  an  ethnic  group  are 
required  by  law  to  live;  they  may ‘in  the  first 
instance  have  been  forced  to  live  there  by 
circumstances,  but  it  is  soon  transmuted, 
ideally,  into  a place  where  members  of  the 
group  choose  to  live,  and  from  which,  ideally, 
anybody  can  emerge  at  any  time  that  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  To  confuse  this  neighbor- 
hood concept  with  apartheid  is  ah  egregious 
error. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  apart- 
heid and  the  American  neighborhood  comes 
out  most  clearly  when  one  turns  from  what 
happens  after  5 PM.  to  what  happens  during 
the  daytime.  A neighborhood  is  a work  place 
for  less  than  half  the  community.  The  teach- 
ers, the  doctors,  the  police,  the  grocers — 
these  work  where  they  live.  But  these  people 
are  supported  by  the  labors  of  those  who 
work  in  the  factories  and  in  other  basic  oc- 
cupations outside  the  neighborhood.  Some  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  moves  out  of 
the  neighborhood  every  morning  to  work  in 
the  country’s  basic  industries. 

So  a black  strategy  which  concentrated 
exclusively  on  building  up  the  black  neigh- 
borhoods would  be  dealing  with  less  than 
half  the  black  man’s  economic  problems.  The 
neighborhood  itself  will  not  flourish  unless 


some  comments  on  the  highly  topical  subject 
of  black  power  In  the  American  university,  it 
did  not  at  first  seem  to  be  a good|idea.  Now 
that  I have  come  to  grips  with  it  I am  even 
more  conscious  of  my  folly  in  tackling  so 
difficult  and  controversial  a subject, 

I am  also  very  conscious  that  rpy  creden- 
tials are  inadequate,  since  the  black-power 
movements  in  the  countries  with  which  I 
am  familiar  differ  fundamentally  from  black 
power  in  the  United  .States.  My;  stamping 
grounds  are  the  West  Indies,  wljere  I was 
bom,  and  Africa,  where  I have  worked,  and 
which  I shall  be  visiting  for  the ] 14th  time 
next  month.  But  in  both  those  plices  blacks 
are  the  great  majority  of  the  people- — 97  per 
cent  in  Jamaica,  99  per  cent  in  Nigeria.  The 
objective  of  the  political  movements  was 
therefore  to  capture  the  central  legislature, 
and  the  executive  and  judicial  powers.  In  "the 
United  States,  in  contrast,  blacks  only  11 
per  cent  of  the  population,  and  h^tve  neither 
claim  to  nor  prospect  of  capturing  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  or  thje  Supreme 
Court  for  themselves  alone.  Thej  Objectives 
have  to  be  different,  and  the  strategy  must 
also  be  different.  Comparison  between  the 
colonial  situation  and  the  positioh  of  blacks 
in  America  is  bound  to  mislead  if  it  is  sug- 
gested as  a basis  for  deciding  political 
strategy. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  tjhe  struggle 
of  the  blacks  in  America  is  a unique  exper- 
ience, with  no  parallel  in  Afrioa.  And  since 
it  is  unique,  the  appropriate  strategies  are 
likely  to  be  forged  only  by  trial  apd  error.  We 
are  all  finding  the  process  a great  trial,  and 
since  our  leaders  are  going  off  in  all  direc- 


migrants  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia 
have  for  the  most  part  already  moved  out  of 
segregated  neighborhoods.  The  Irish  and  the 
Jews  are  just  i:i  the  process,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  Poles,  the  Chinese  and  even  the 
Afro-Americans  may  disperse.  But  in  the 
meantime  this  voluntary  self- segregation 
shelters  those  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  lose 
themselves  completely  in  the  American 
mainstream.  Other  people  believe  that  there 
will  always  be  cultural  pluralism  in  America, 
and  that  this  may  even  be  a source  of 
strength.  Whether  or  not  they  are  right  about 
the  long  run,  there  is  no  disputing  that  vol- 
untary social  self -segregation  is  the  current 
norm. 

The  black-power  movement  is  therefore 
fully  in  the  American  tradition  in  recogniz- 
ing that  certain  neighborhoods  are  essentially^ 
black  neighborhoods,  where  the  black 
clan,  the  black  doctor,  the  black  teacher, 
black  grocer  and  the  black  clergyman^are 
going  to  be  ab:  e to  play  roltes  which^erfe  not 
open  to  them,  de  facto , in.  other  neighbor- 
hoods. Many  Southern  Negtoes  claim  vigor- 
ously that  blacks  are  better  off  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North  precisely  because  the 
Southern  white  philosophy  has  reserved  a 
place  for  a black  middle  class  in  the  black 
neighborhoods— for  the  black  preacher  or 
doctor  or  grocer. 

Essentially,  what  black  power  is  now  say- 
ing in  the  North  is  that  the  North,  too,  should 
recognize  that  the  middle-class  occupations 
in  the  black  neighborhoods  belong  to  blacks, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  hold  such  jobs  in 
Italian,  Polish,  or  other  ethnic  neighbor- 
hoods. The  issue  is  phrased  in  terms  of  com- 


an income  adequate  to  support  its  institu- 
tions. 

\ I wrote  earlier  that  the  American  pattern 
ia  segregation  in  social  life  after  5 P.M.  hut 
integration  in  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  day.  American  economic  life  is 
dominated  by  a few  large  corporations  which 
do  [the  greater  part  of  the  country’s  business; 
indeed,  in  manufacturing,  half  the  assets  of 
thee n tire  country  are  owned  by  just  100  cor- 
porations. The  world  of  these  big  corpora- 
tions is  an  integrated  world.  There  will  be 
blafck  grocery  shops  ifi  black  neighborhoods, 
in  your  lifetime  and  mine  there  isn’t 
_g  to  be  a black  General  Motors,  a black 
on  Carbide,  a black  Penn-Central  Bail- 
or a black  Standard  Oil  Company, 
^se  great  corporations  serve  all  ethnic 
^joups  and  employ  all  ethnic  groups.  Amer- 
ican economic  life  is  inconceivable  except  on 
an  integrated  basis. 

The  majority  of  Afro -Americans  work  not 
in  their  neighborhoods  but  for  one  of  the 
non-neighborhood  corporations  or  employers, 
and  so  it  shall  be  for  as  far  ahead  as  we  can 
feee.  The  black  problem  is  that  while  we  are 
11  per  cent  of  the  population,  we  have  only 
2 per  cent  of  the  jobs  at  the  top,  4 per  cent 
of  the  jobs  in  the  middle,  and  are  forced 
into  16  per  cent  of  the  jobs  at  the  bottom — 
indeed  into  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  some 
of  the  jobs  at  the  very  bottom.  Clearly,  our 
minimum  objective  must  be  to  capture  11 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  in  the  middle,  and  11 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  at  the  top.  Or,  for  those 
of  us  who.  have  a pride  in  ourselves,  it  could 
even  be  an  objective  to  have  16  per  cent  of 
the  Jobs  at  the  top  and  in  the  middle,  and 
only  8 per  cent  of  those  at  the  bottom,  leav- 
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port  drafted  by  The  President’s  Commission 
on  Postal  Organization,  headed  up  by  Fred- 
erick R.  Kappel,  retired  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  directors  of  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph. 

The  Kappel  Commission,  after  a year-long 
study,  warned  darkly  that  a complete  col- 
lapse in  postal  service  could  occur  at  any 
time  in  any  part  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the 
Commission  pointed  out,  such  breakdowns 
already  have  occurred  in  Chicago  and  other 

Cit‘‘The  United  States  Post  Office,”  the  Com- 
mission declared,  “faces  a crisis.  Each  year  it 
slips  further  behind  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy in  service,  in  efficiency  and  in  meeting 
its  responsibilities  as  an  employer.  Each  year 
it  operates  at  a huge  financial  loss  No  one 
realizes  the  magnitude  of  this  crisis  more 
than  the  postal  managers  and  employees 
who  daily  bear  the  staggering  burden  of 
moving  the  nation’s  mail.  The  remedy  lies 
beyond  their  control  ” ^ 

The  main  reason  that  the  Post  Office  has 
failed  to  do  its  job,  the  Commission  said,  is 
that  under  its  present  organization  the  nom- 
inal managers  of  the  postal  service  partic- 
ular the  district  directors  and  postmasters-— 
just  do  not  have  the  authority  they  need  to 
do  their  job.  Managers  are  bound  by  a hodge- 
podge of  postal  laws,  some  dating  back  200 
years.  These  laws  go  so  far  as  to  specify  what 
material  the  Postmaster  General  may  dis- 
pose of  as  waste  paper  (“unneeded  files  ) 
and  how  a file  clerk  should  maintain  his 
files  (“in  an  up-to-date  condition”). 

The  Post  Office,  the  Commission  pointed 
out,  is  operated  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
government  agency,  with  Congress  making 
most  of  its  managerial  decisions,  including 
where  new  post  offices  will  be  bulit. 

In  what  it  does,  however,  the  Post  Office 
is  a business:  Its  customers  purchase  its 
services,  its  employees  work  in  a service-in- 
dustry environment,  and  it  is  a means  by 
which  much  of  the  nation’s  business  is  con- 

dUIft  the  Post  Office  is  a business,  then  why 
not  run  it  like  one?  To  do  this,  the  Post  Of- 
fice’s present  organizational  structure  would 
have  to  be  altered.  And  that’s  Just  what  the 
Commission  recommended. 

It  proposed  that  the  government  set  up 
and  operate  a Postal  Corporation  that  would 
support  itself  completely  from  its  revenues. 
Operating  efficiencies  and  a “sound”  rate 
structure  would  be  expected,  in  time,  to 
eliminate  the  postal  deficit,  which  has  been 
running  at  $1  billion  a year. 

The  Postal  Corporation,  not  Congress, 
would  establish  postal  rates  (but  subject  to 
congressional  veto)  and  wage  levels,  choose 
postmasters  (on  a non-partisan  basis)  and 
generally  make  its  own  management  deci- 
sions. _ 

Responsibility  for  managing  the  Postal 
Corporation  would  be  vested  with  a board 
of  directors.  These  directors  “would  he 
charged  with  providing  the  nation  with  a 
superb  mail  system,  offering  universal  serv- 
ice at  fair  rates,  paying  fair  wages  to  postal 
employees  and  giving  full  consideration  to 
the  public  welfare.” 

In  recommending  the  Postal  Corporation, 
the  Kappel  Commission  has  come  up  with  a 
pretty  good  idea  . . . one  that  could  end  the 
spiral  of  increased  postal  charges  without 
an  increase  In  service. 

A corporate  structure  just  might  give  the 
Post  Office  the  flexibility  it  needs  to  provide 
better  mail  service  and  to  enable  it  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  customer  and  employee 
needs 

Although  the  Kappel  Commission  report 
was  a product  of  a Democratic  Administra- 
tion, we  hope  the  present  Administration 
will  seriously  consider  its  recommendations. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , May  21,  1969 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  Andreas  Fapandreou  visited  the 
United  States  and  spent  a few  days  in 
Washington.  Papandreou,  who  now  lives 
in  exile,  is  a leader  of  the  Greek  Center 
Union  Party  and  head  of  the  Panhellenic 
Liberation  Movement,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  overthrowing  the  military 
junta  that  has  ruled  Greece  since  the 
coup  of  April  1967. 

While  in  Washington,  Mr.  Papandreou 
was  a guest  of  Metromedia’s  “Evans- 
Novak  Report”  on  WWTG-TV.  Mr. 
Papandreou's  answers  to  the  questions 
of  journalists  Rowland  Evans  and  Rob- 
ert Novak  produced  many  insightful 
comments  about  recent  developments  in- 
side and  outside  Greece.  Of  particular 
interest,  I thought,  were  his  remarks  con- 
cerning U.S.  relations  with  the  regime 
and  his  pessimistic  projections  of  what 
the  future  might  hold  for  the  Greek 
people  unless  the  present  American  policy 

is  altered.  . , „ 

I include  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety : 

Mr.  Novak.  A month  ago  in  Athens  there 
was  a celebration  marking  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  military  coup  of  April  21, 
1967  Two  yearn  after  that  event  the  Greek 
military  dictatorship  seems  firmly  entrenched 
in  power,  with  no  foreseeable  return  to  par- 
liamentary democracy.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  is  ambivalent  toward  the  Greek 
military  regime.  But,  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
Greek  government  as  shown  in  these  films 
has  been  resumed,  an  attitude  sharply  criti- 
cized by  Greek  exile  leaders.  Best  known  of 
these  leaders  is  Andreas  Papandreou,  former- 
ly a naturalized  U.S.  citizen  and  economics 
professor  at  the  University  of  California,  who 
several  years  ago  returned  to  his  native 
Greece  and  became  one  of  its  most  tempestu- 
ous left-of-center  politicians. 

Mr.  Papandreou,  now  fighting  the  military 
junta  from  exile  in  Europe,  is  here  on  a visit. 

Mr.  Papandreou,  do  you  see  any  change  in 
the  U S government’s  attitude  towards 
Greece* with  the  change  in  Administration 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  There  is  a possibility  oi 
a change,  since  this  Administration  does  not 
share  in  any  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Johnson  Administration.  Secretary  Rogers 
did  make  a statement  in  answering  a ques- 
tion of  Senator  Pell  which  suggests  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  review.  But  how  far  this 
review  will  go  or  what  the  direction  it  .may 
take  will  be,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Papandreou,  a very  im- 
minent American  citizen,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Spiro  Agnew,  said  last 
fall  during  the  campaign  that  you  were 
“totally  identified  with  the  Communist  move- 
ment.” Is  this  a fair  statement? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Well,  not  only,  is  it  not 
fair,  it  is  entirely  incorrect,  and  I would  say 
beyond  the  exceptatlon  that  a Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  be  so  badly 

briefed.  . 

Mr.  Evans.  He  was  campaigning,  he  was  not 
the  Vice  President.  He  was  the  nominee.  But 
does  this  not  indicate  a certain  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  point  of  view  that  you,  as 


one  of  the  leading  exiles  of  the  country  of 
Groces*^ 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Well,  it  does.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  cause  that  I represent  is  funda- 
mentally one  of  freedom,  human  dignity, 
democracy.  If  this  cause  Is  not  understood 
by  a Vice  Presidential  nominee,  then  some- 
thing is  very  seriously  wrong. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou. The  Greek  Embassy,  here,  with  which 
you,  of  course,  have  no  affiliation  of  any  kind, 
today — it  represents  the  junta  in  Athens 
made  a statement  a few  days  ago  saying  that 
the  coup  by  the  junta,  the  take-over  by  the 
military  regime  “avoided  a third  communist 
round.” 

Is  that  statement  accurate? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  No.  This  is  part  of  a myth 
that  by  now  is  obviously  shot  to  pieces,  for 
the  Communist  party  of  Greece  has  no  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  percent  popular  support, 
as  the  last  elections  in  Greece  proved.  We 
represent  the  Center  Party,  which  had  53 
percent,  and  the  balance  of  this  is  the  right, 
with  about  3 5 percent . 

Now,  the  only  way  the  Communists  could 
have  really  won  in  Greece  is  through  arms, 
but  not  a single  arms  cache  was  found  by 
the  Greek  junta  in  two  years  of  effort.  So  an 
unarmed,  divided  and  small  Communist 
Party  posed  a challenge  to  stability  in 
Greece?  And  should  democracy  have  died  for 
this  mythical  challenge?  When  I remind  you 
that  in  1947-48  when  the  Truman  Doctrine 
was  proclaimed  and  a military  mission  went 
to  Greece,  the  Communists  really  were  a dan- 
ger in  Greece,  then.  They  were  practically 
outside  Athens,  and  yet  democracy  func- 
tioned, parliament  functioned,  and  the 
Americans  supported  that. 

Mr.  Novak.  Mr.  Papandreou,  I think  the 
point  my  partner  was  making  was  that  if 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  even 
as  a campaigner  was  that  antagonistic  to- 
ward you,  is  it  very  realistic  to  expect  an 
improvement  in  the  attitude  of  his  Admin- 
istration toward  your  cause? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Well,  allow  me  to  say  that 
I do  not  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  depends  on  one  man.  There  is  Con- 
gress, there  is  the  Administration,  there  is 
the  President,  there  are  the  Secretaries. 

As  for  Vice  President  Agnew,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  has  associated  intimately  with 
Tom  Pappas,  Esso  Pappas  in  Greece,  a busi- 
nessman who  has  been  behind  the  Junta  all 
along,  and  who  by  his  own  statement  to  a 
Greek  paper  in  1968  admitted  that  he  had 
been  working  for  the.  CIA, 

Mr.  Novak.  You  say  Tom  Pappas  has  been 
working  for  the  CIA? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Tom  Pappas  has  said,  in 
an  interview,  a very  well  known  interview,  in 
1968  in  the  month  of  July  in  Greece,  that  he 
is  proud  to  have  been  working  for  the  CIA. 

Mr.  Novak.  Mr.  Papandreou,  in  this  visit  to 
Washington,  have  you  visited  any  officials  of 
the  Administration,  in  the  White  House,  in 
the  Pentagon,  in  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  I am  sorry  to  say  I did 
not,  but  not  because  I did  not  wish  to. 

Mr.  Novak.  You  attempted  to? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  My  representative  in 
Washington  did  raise  the  question,  and  there 
was  no  favorable  response.  In  sharp  contrast, 
Congressional  leaders  did  see  me. 

Mr.  Novak.  What  was  the  reason  given  for 
refusing  to  see  you? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  No  reason  was  given. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Papandreou,  following  up 
Mr.  Novak  on  that,  supposing  President  Nixon 
had  invited,  you  Into  the  oval  office  for  a 
little  chat  and  asked  you  for  your  opinion  on 
what  the  United  States  should  do.  What 
would  your  answer  have  been? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  It  is  a very  good  ques- 
tion. 
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\ About  a year  ago  I had  the  opportunity  to 
' meet  with  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  He 
| asked  me  exactly  that  question,  and  I did 
i give  him  an  answer:  To  cut  off  military  aid 
I to  Greece,  because  it  is  the  one  thing  that 
S holds  the  junta  together.  It  has  no  popular 
I support.  It  does  not  eveh  command  the  loy- 
j alty  of  the  Army,  for  Papadopoulos  is  no 
i Greek  Eisenhower.  He  is  a desk  man  without 
! a record.  The  only  thing  that  holds  it  to- 
! gether  is  the  notion  that  the  Greek  Army 
has — unfortunately  a valid  one— that  the 
U.S.  military  and  the  Pentagon  are  willing 
to  back  it  up  as  the  instrument  of  security 
and  stability  in  that  part  of  the  country.  So 
my  request  would  be  very  simple:  Cut  off 
aid. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Papandreou,  supposing  Mr. 
Nixon  agreed  with  you  on  that  and  cut  off 
aid.  What  would  the  junta  do  to  replace  the 
vanished  American  military  aid? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  The  junta  would  not  do 
i anything.  It  would  be  deposed  by  tho  Greek 
J Army,  and  the  military  aid  would  be  re- 
i sumed  thereafter  under  a new,  hopefully 
| democratic  government. 

Mr.  Evans.  Deposed  by  the  Greek  Army? 
Mr.  Papandreou.  By  the  Greek  Army, 

Mr.  Evans.  I thought  the  junta,  "hough, 
i ih  effect,  was  a representative,  or  ctame  out 
| of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Papandreou.  It  does  come  out  of  the 
Army,  but  it  comes  out  of  the  Army  and 
has  today  the  loyalty  of  the  Army; for  only 
one  reason,  that  the  Greek  officer^  believe 
the  junta  to  be  the  chosen  Instrument  of 
NATO  and  the  Pentagon,  If  for  a moment 
they  didn’t  think  so,  they  would  depose 
i them.  Papadopoulos  has.  no  more  than  300 
| officers  that  are  loyal  to  him.  He  has  had 
! fight  2,000  senior  officers  in  order  to  main- 
j tain  stability  within  the  Greek  Arm  if. 

Mr.  Novak.  If  that  is  so,  Mr.  Papandreou, 
i why  is  it  that  the  Army  did  not  dqp  xse  the 
j junta  in  the  first  days,  After  the  coup , when 
we  had  cut  off  aid  to  the. Greek  government? 
Mr.  Papandreou.  You  never  cut  off  aid  to 
I the  Greek  junta.  You  cut  off — you  reduced 
i the  heavy  equipment  stuff,  but  the  pi  peline, 

| which  is  the  fundament#  thing  for  internal 
! purposes,  which  means  gasoline  of  a lertain 
kind,  spare  parts,  instruction,  all  of  this 
went  on. 

To  them  it  didn’t  matter  if  you;  out  off 
the  tanks  or  the  airplanes  for  purposes  of 
internal  occupation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Novak.  Now  the  Greek  government  re- 
cently put  out  a statement  saying  it  was 
‘‘making  essential  preparations  for  a parlia- 
mentary democracy.” 

Do  you  think  that  the  junta  ever 

transform  itself  into  a parliamentary  democ- 
racy with  free  elections? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  No,  I think  not.  And  not 
only  do  they  not  intend  it  now,  but  I believe 
even  in  the  future,  if  they  are  not  interfered 
with,  either  by  the  Greek  people  0r  from 
abroad  in  one  fashion  or  another,  tha  : thev 
intend  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  they  have  a constitution  They 
; Imposed  the  constitution  last  September 
S September  ’68,  and  it  is  a constitution  which 
| is  as  totalitarian  as  any  that  exists  : n the 
; world  today  It  makes  out  of  the  A my  a 
; fourth  constitutional  force,  quite  inde  pend- 
ient  of  civilian  control.  So  that,  udder  no 
| circumstances,  can  be  called  a democracy. 

Mr.  Evans.  Isn’t  there,  however,  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou, a definite  limit  to  the  extent  of  Amer- 
ican influence  in  a country  such  as  r ours? 
We  certainly  discovered  there  is  a Urolt  to 
our  influence  in  Vietnam.;  and  can’s  you 
understand  perhaps  the  thinking  of  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations,  they 
do  not  want  to  get  involved  to  that  degree  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Greece? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  You  know,  it  is  exactly 
the  opposite.  We  are  asking,  in  fact,  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  CIA  to  stop  intervening',  for, 
in  fact,  this  regime  would  never  have  liken 
place  in  Greece  were  it  not  for  a green  light 
that  was  received  from  appropriate  quarters; 


were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the  NATO  elabo- 
rated plan  called  Prometheus  was  used  in 
the  take-over  oC  the  country;  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  whole  public  atmos- 
phere of  the  U.E>.  Embassy  had  been  hostile 
to  tfcie  Center  Party  when  in  government. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let  me  pose  what  you  might 
regard  as  a kind  of  hobgoblin  question. 
Suppose  we  did  reduce  or  cut  off  all  our  aid? 
Is  there  any  chance  at  all  that  the  junta 
would  approach  Moscow  and  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  It  is  a good  question,  be- 
cause it  has  beer,  asked  of  me  by  many  Euro- 
pean politicians.  And  the  answer  is  no,  it  Is 
not;  because  the  Greek  Army  has  been  se- 
lected over  the  years,  the  officers,  from  fami- 
lies who  have  had  personal  history  in  the 
civil  war.  That  have  lost  a father,  or  a moth- 
er, or  a brother  in  the  civil  war  against 
the  Communists.  If  there  is  an  ideological 
commitment  of  this  junta,  or  of  the  Greek 
Army,  in  fact,  as  a whole,  it  is  anti-Com- 
munism,  anti-Slavism  and  anti  -Com  munis  m . 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Greek  officers 
would  ever  put  up  with  a pro-Russian  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  political  leader- 
ship in  Greece. 

Mr.  Novak,  Mr.  Papandreou,  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  told  me  on  a background 
basis  that  they  feel  that  the  junta  has 
brought  stability  to  Greece,  and  to  prove 
their  point,  they  say  there  has  been  no  up- 
rising, there  have  been  no  demonstrations 
How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Two  points:  Stability  in 
totalitarian  regimes  is  rather  characteristic 
and  standard.  The  more  totalitarian  the  re- 
gime, the  more  stability  it  has.  But  there  has 
been  a very  spectacular  one  which  has  not 
been  noted  adequately.  On  November  3rd, 
the  funeral  of  my  father  took  place,  George 
Papandreou.  On  that  occasion,  by  American 
reports,  American,  accounts,  better  than  300,- 
000  Athenians  poured  through  the  streets 
of  Athens  and  demonstrated  openly  against 
the  government,  when  the  penalties  for  them 
could  have  been  life  sentence,  or  even  life,  it- 
self. This  was  a . very  spectacular  demonstra- 
tion, a very  spontaneous  and  explosive  thing, 
which  must  have  finished  the  myth,  I think’ 
forever,  that  the  Greek  people  are  with  the 
junta  or  apathetic  to  the  question  of  free- 
dom and  demoerscy. 

Mr.  Novak.  Mr.  Papandreou,  as  an  exiled 
leader  what  are  you  doing?  Are  you  trying 
to  establish  an  insurrection,. or  have  a sabo- 
tage, or  to  drum  up  support  abroad,  or  lust 
what? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Since  I am  abroad,  my 
activities  are  primarily  oriented  to  the  polit- 
ical activities  abroad.  And  it  is  my  daily  work 
and  nightly  work  to  inform  public  opinion, 
to  point  out,  especially  to  Western  govern- 
ments, including  the  United  States,  that 
democracy  in  Greece  died  as  a result  of  the 
rising  militarism  of  this  period,  the  security 
orientation  which  cannot  put  up  with  dissent 
in  democratic  procedures,  especially  in  small 
allies  that  have  not  a full  voice  in  the  Al- 
liance. 

I am  trying  to  create,  in  other  words,  an 
understanding  of  the  implications  of  the 
death  of  democracy  in  Greece  for  the  West, 
hoping  that  I can  move  the  West  toward  an 
isolation  of  the  junta  military  and  moral 
isolation  of  the  Junta,  which  would  lead  to 
a very  early  and  decisive  collapse  of  this 
regime,  and  would  open  the  way  to  demo- 
cratic life,  again. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  view  of  what  you  have  al- 
ready said,  and  in  view  of  the  Vice  President’s 
point  of  view  and  the  fact  that  you  haven’t 
been  able  to  see  anybody  in  the  Administra- 
tion, the  United  States  does  not  appear  to 
be  lending  itself  to  that  program. 

Let’s  take  Europe.  You  spoke  of  NATO  I 
understand  that  $.55  million  worth  of  loans 
were  cut  off  from  European  banks,  European 
bank  loans  for  Greece,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Association  with  the  Common  Market.  Could 
you  go  from  there  to  the  Council  of  Europe 


and  get  some  kind  of  a blackball  of  the  pres- 
ent regime  in  Greece? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Yes.  But  allow  me  to  make 
only  one  comment,  that  the  American  posi- 
tion is  not  monolithic.  I was  invited  yester- 
day by  Senator  Kennedy  to  lunch  in  a bi- 
partisan meeting.  I saw  Senator  Fulbright. 
Today  I met  with  Don  Fraser  in  Congress. 
It  is  not  a united  view  nor  a monolithic  one, 
and  I am  still  hopeful.  But  with  respect  to 
Europe,  which  is  your  question,  I would  say 
yes,  there  is  hope.  There  are  a number  of 
countries  in  Europe,  in  the  European  Coun- 
cil, and  I mention  them:  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Italy,  Belgium,  possibly 
Switzerland,  possibly  some  other  countries 
that  are  very  active  on  this  question  of 
Greece. 

Mr.  Evans.  Now,  just  following  that  up, 
Mr.  Papandreou,  if  that  doesn’t  happen, 
however,  is  it  possible  that  strains  within 
Greece  under  the  regime  of  the  junta— for 
instance,  the  growth  rate  was  down  to  4 14 
percent  in  1968,  which  was,  I think  3 % per- 
centage points  under  what  was  anticipated, 
is  there  any  chance  of  an  economic  situation 
that  could  develop  here  that  would  make 
it  difficult  for  the  junta? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  I think  so.  Actually,  I 
think  it  is  below  4*4.  My  information — and 
it  it  quite  good— is  that  it  is  around  3 per- 
cent in  1968.  And  so  it  was  approximately 
— in  ’67. 

I believe  that  the  combination  of  eco- 
nomic failure,  which  is  now  quite  clear,  and 
a resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  people, 
a rejection  of  it,  of  the  regime,  creates  very 
clear  problems  for  the  junta. 

The  one  thing  we  hope  to  avoid  is  an 
open  confrontation  which  would  cost  a great 
deal  to  the  Greek  people  and  maybe  to  Euro- 
pean stability. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  mean  a military  con- 
frontation? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  An  armed  confrontation, 
which  is  not  inconceivable,  utterly  in  the 
long  pull. 

Mr.  Novak.  Since  the  last  time  you  were  in 
Washington  about  a year  ago,  sir,  there  have 
been  a number  of  charges  made  against  you 
by  the  Greek  government,  and  I want  to  ask 
you  about  a couple  of  them. 

The  Greek  government  has  said  that  you 
signed  an  agreement  with  a gentleman 
named  Antonios  Brilliakis  of  the  Greek  Com- 
munist Party.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  No,  not  the  way  it  is  put. 

I have  two  capacities.  One  capacity  is  that  of 
representing,  being  the  spokesman  abroad  of 
a party,  the  Center  Union  Party,  whose  leader 
was  my  father.  The  other  capacity  is  to 
head  up  an  organization  called  the  Panhel- 
lenic  Liberation  Movement,  which  has  no 
political  target®  other  than  the  overthrow 
of  the  junta  and  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic procedure.  Constitutional  procedures. 

This  organ iztaion  not  being  a party,  is 
coordnating  its  activities  with  all  other ’re- 
sistance organizations  that  have  the  same 
objectives:  namely,  the  overthrow  of  the 
junta  and  the  establishment  in  Greece  of 
democratic  procedures  thereafter  The  free 
arena. 

Mr.  Novak.  Including  Communists? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Well,  not  including— 
there  is  not  Communist  organization,  in  fact, 
resistance  organization.  There  is  an  organi- 
zation called  The  Patriotic  Front,  which  is 
heavily  weighted  by  leftists. 

Mr.  Novak.  Do  you  think  that  is  wise’ 

Mr.  Papandreou.  What  Is  wise? 

Mr.  Novak.  Letting  the  far  left  into  the 
Popular  Front  for  Liberation? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  We  are  not  letting  it  In 
politically,  but  we  havet  in  matters  of  re- 
sistance, it  is  essential,  as  actions  take  place 
in  Greece  that  there  be  minimum  coordina- 
tion, lest  the  wrong  acts  take  place. 

Mr.  Novak.  The  other  charge  made*  by  the 
Greek  government  was  that  you  met  in  Paris 
with  Alecos  Panaghoulis,  who  was  the  at- 
tempted assassin  of  General  Papadopoulos, 
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and  the  suggestion  is  that  you  took  a part  in 
this  assassination  plot.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Papandreou.  It  is  correct  that  Alecos 
Fanaghoulis  is  a very  close  friend  of  mine, 
political  and  personal,  and  I am  very  proud 
of  that  relationship.  It  is  not  true  that  I had 
anything  to  do  with  the  attempt  on  Papa- 
dopoulos’  life.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I am  glad 
you  asked  me  this  question,  I Just  received  an 
S.O.S.  from  Panaghoulis,  He  has  been  264 
days  in  darkness,  in  water.  His  hands  are 
tied  in  handcuffs.  He  has  not  seen  the  sun, 
and  he  is  going  practically  insane.  It  is  an 
S.O.S.  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Papandreou,  you  confuse  me 
slightly,  though.  You  said  that  you  hoped 
very  much  there  would  not  be  a confronta- 
tion. That  is  a civil  war,  in  effect.  But  you 
also  said  that  under  this  regime,  with  its 
totalitarian  military  methods  that  stability 
is  the  easiest  thing  for  the  regime  to  control; 
so  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  chance  of  a civil 
war,  is  there? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  No,  no.  No,  no.  I am  quite 
sorry.  You  misunderstood  my  point. 

There  is  surface  stability,  superficial 
stability,  but  there  is  a volcano  in  Greece 
which  is  going  to  erupt. 

We  are  hoping,  very  honestly,  we  are  hop- 
ing that  the  Western  community  of  nations 
will  cease  supporting,  either  through  eco- 
nomic deals  or  military  arrangements,  this 
junta,  so  we  can  avoid  a confrontation.  But 
we  have  to  get  ready  for  it  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  sir:  Do  you 
have  any  precise  knowledge  of  how  many  of 
your  compatriots  are  now  in  jail  in  Greece? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  Not  precise,  because  this 
fluctuates,  but  I can  give  you  the  order  of 
magnitude:  between  7 and  10  thousand,  in 
concentration  camps  and  jails,  today.  Ap- 
proximately 60,000  have  gone  through  this 
routine  and  have  been  subjected  also,  a good 
many  of  them,  to  .torture  of  which,  so  to  say, 
I have  knowledge,  since  I was  at  Strasbourg 
last  November  when  there  was  an  investiga- 
tion into  this. 

Mr.  Novak.  There  have  been  some  reports 
sporadically  in  the  last  year,  sir,  that  there 
were  attempts  made  between  you  and  the 
conservative  exiles,  supporters  of  King  Con- 
stantine, to  create  a truly  United  Front 
against  the  junta.  Have  they  been  unsuc- 
cessful? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  I would  not  say  in  gen- 
eral this  Is  a problem,  today.  .We  are  making 
a tremendous  effort  to  coordinate  the  politi- 
cal world  at  large.  In  fact,  J have  made  a 
proposal  that  the  Greek  political  parties 
join  In  a declaration  of  what  they  want  in 
the  transition  period  to  democracy,  so  we 
can  finally  present  the  West  with  what  is 
called  a viable  alternative  to  chaos.  We  can 
do  that;  and  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Papahdreou,  we  just  have 
a few  seconds  left. 

-Do  you  think  the  Nixon  Administration 
should  or  should  not  send  an  ambassador, 
a U.S.  ambassador  to  Athens? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  I will  answer  this  way:  An 
ambassador  who  is  committed  to  democratic 
principle  and  Western  values,  yes.  Otherwise, 
better  not. 

Mr.  Evans,  Well,  who  is  to  determine  that? 
I mean,  you  don’t  think  we  would  send  an 
ambassador  there  who  wasn’t  committed  to 
democratic  principles? 

Mr.  Papandreou.  If  you  send  a militarist, 
yes.  If  you  send  a militarist,  yes. 

■ Mr.  Novak.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Papandreou. 
We  will  be  back  in  a moment  with  a comment. 

(Announcements) . 

Mr.  Novak.  Rowland,  I thought  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou eschewed  the  usual  policy  followed  by 
exile  leaders  of  fomenting  insurrection  in 
their  homeland.  Instead  he  is  advocating  a 
quarantine  policy  whereby  the  rest  of  the 
world  kind  of  ropes  off  the  Greek  military 
government.  The  trouble  with  that  I think 
is,  unless  the  U.S.  participates  in  it,  it  is  a 
failure. 


Mr.  Evans.  Two  things  on  that,  Bob. 

I agree.  No.  1,  Mr.  Papandreou  knows 
serious  insurrection  is  impossible  today  in 
Greece  because  of  the  military  power  of  the 
regime.  And  No.  2,  from  what  I have  learned 
from  him  tonight  and  from  what  I know,  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  chance,  any  serious 
chance,  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  do  what  Mr, 
Papandreou  hopes  he  will  do. 

Mr.  Novak.  Well,  I don’t  know  that  I fully 
agree  that  there  is  no  chance,  but  certainly 
the  conditions  this  week  were  not  very 
auspicious,  when  he  couldn’t  even  get  an 
interview  with  the  leading  figures  in  the 
Executive — with  anybody  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  only  that,  but  he  took  rather 
sharp  issue  with  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  who,  one  presumes,  has  some 
small  influence  in  this  Administration,  who 
has  made  it  very  clear  that  he  strongly  backs 
the  military  junta. 

Mr.  Novak.  I don’t  know  how  much  Mr. 
Agnew  was  making  military  policy.  I was 
fascinated  by  some  of  the  implications  of 
Mr.  Papandreou’s  remarks,  though,  that  Tom 
Pappas,  the  prominent  Republican  finan- 
cier—or  businessman,  rather — is  a.  CIA  agent, 
and  was  the  reason  for  Vice'  President 
[ Agnew's  support  of  the  junta. 

\ Mr.  Evans.  "Financier”  is  not  a bad  word, 
because  he  did  finance,  as  I understand,  part, 
at  least,  of  the  Republican  Presidential  elec- 
tion. He  did  contribute  to  the  Republican 
Party. 

I think  that  the  junta,  obviously,  from 
what  Mr.  Papandreou  says,  is  having  serious 
economic  problems.  Conceivably  there  will 
be  the  kind  of  a situation  develop  which 
could  lead  to  serious  insurrection. 

Mr.  Novak.  I think  anyone  who  listens  to 
Mr.  Papandreou  can  realize  how  ridiculous 
are  these  charges  that  he  is  a Communist. 
He  may  he  making  a mistake,  however,  when 
he  allows  all  elements,  Including  the  far  left, 
into  the  government.  Into  the  anti- junta 
movement. 


BANNING  POISON  GAS  AND  GERM 
WARFARE;  SHOULD  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AGREE? 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , May  21,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  today  to  a particularly  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  increasing  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  Nation's  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  programs  and 
policies.  George  Bunn,  currently  a visit- 
ing professor  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School,  has  prepared  a well 
reasoned  and  painstakingly  researched 
article  soon  to  be  published  in  the  Wis- 
consin Law  Review,  entitled;  “Banning 
Poison  Gas  and  Germ  Warfare:  Should 
the  United  States  Agree?" 

Professor  Bunn  who  served  as  general 
counsel  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  from  1961  to  January 
1969,  also  has  represented  our  country  at 
various  sessions  of  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee — ENDC — with 
the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador.  I 
should  add  that  among, his  numerous 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  quest  for  world 
peace,  George  Bunn  did  yeoman  work 
in  the  creation  of  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation treaty  and  has  also  written 
on  the  subject.  The  author’s  unique 
qualifications  lend  added  weight  to  his 


arguments  that  the  United  States  should 
ratify  the  1925  Geneva  protocol  banning 
the  use  of  poison  gas  and  bacteriological 
warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ratification  of  this  treaty 
by  the  other  body  will  make  official  what 
should  have  been  this  Nation's  policy  if 
in  fact  it  has  not  been,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

Today,  more  than  60  nations  adhered 
to  this  protocol.  The  list  includes  all  of 
our  NATO  allies,  all  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
surprisingly,  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  I have  been  heartened  by  reports 
that  the  other  body  led  by  Senator  Ful- 
bright,  might  once  more  take  up  the 
question  of  our  Nation’s  ratification  of 
the  Geneva  protocol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Professor  Bunn  for  our  adherence  to 
the  protocol  are  extremely  compelling, 
and  some  of  them  parallel  the  reasoning 
behind  the  resolution  I introduced  almost 
10  years  ago  in  this  House,  calling  for  a 
public  declaration  by  the  United  States 
of  our  non-first  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  The  reason  for  rati- 
fication at  this  point  in  our  Nation’s  his- 
tory have  been  succinctly  summarized  btf 
Professor  Bunn  in  his  conclusions  that: 

We  have  little  to  lose  and  considerable  to 
gain  by  ratifying  the  protocol.  We  can  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  protocol  as  a bar- 
rier to  poison  gas  and  germ  warfare;  help  to 
clear  up  a few  ambiguities  and,  in  doing  so, 
achieve  wider  support  for  United  States  in- 
terpretations; and  enhance  our  standing  for 
influential  participation  in  the  forthcoming 
discussions  of  proposals  for  additional  limita- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  Insist  on 
waiting  until  the  protocol  is  revised,  we 
will  probably  have  to  wait  a long  time  and 
then  have  little  influence  in  the  revision. 
Finally,  we  give  up  no  option  which  is  now 
open  to  us  by  ratifying.  In  my  view,  the 
protocol  is  the  best  instrument  likely  to  be 
achieved  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
United  States  would  be  well  advised  to  join 
it. 

In  order  to  shed  greater  light  on  what 
has  too  long  been  an  obscure  subject, 
shielded  from  public  view,  I include  the 
text  of  Professor  Bunn's  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Banning  Poison  Gas  and  Germ  Warfare: 

Should  the  United  States  Agree? 

(By  George  Bunn)  * 

The  United  States  Army  Field  Manual  on 
the  Law  of  Land  Warfare  states  flatly  that 
“the  United  States  is  not  a party  to  any 
treaty,  now  in  force,  that  prohibits  or  re- 
stricts the  use  in  warfare  of  toxic  or  non- 
toxic  gases  ...  or  of  bacteriological  war- 
fare. . . . The  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  pro- 
hibition in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous, 
or  other  gases,  and  of  bacteriological  means 
of  warfare  . . . is  . . . not  binding  on  this 
country.”1 

This  article  will  consider  whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Geneva  Protocol  have  become 
so  widely  accepted  that  they  apply  to  the 
United  States  even  though  it  is  not  a party. 
It  will  analyze  the  effect  of  existing  reserva- 
tions to  the  Protocol,  discuss  the  United 
States  use  of  tear  gases  and  herbicides  in 
Vietnam  in  light  of  its  provisions,  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  Protocol  be  approved  by 
the  Senate.  The  article  will  first  describe  the 
international  agreements  dealing  with  poison 
gas  and  germ  warfare,  and  the  reasons  which 
prevented  the  United  States  from  becoming 
a party  to  them. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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I.  INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  DEAL  ING  SPECIF- 
ICALLY WITH  POISON  GAS  OR  GERM  WARFARE 

A.  The  Hague  Gas  .Declaration  of  1899 
The  first  treaty  dealing  specifically  with 
poison  gas  was  the  1899  Hague  Cits  Declara- 
tion which  contained  ..an  agreement  “to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  projectile  :>  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  thajliffusion  of  asphyxiat- 
ing or  deleterious  gases.” 2 Twenty-seven 
states  became  parties  to  this  declaration,  in- 
cluding all  participants  in  the  conference 
except  the  United  States.1  The  American  rep- 
resentative, Navy  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan, 
refused  to  agree  because  gas  projectiles  were 
not  yet  in  practical  use  or  fully  developed, 
and  because  he  thought  gas  warfare  was  just 
as  humane  as  other  forms  of  warfare.1 

The  language  of  this  declaration  was  so 
limited  that  it  had  little  if  any  effect  on 
gas  warfare  during  the  First  World  War.  In 
the  first  major  poison  gas  attack  of  the  War, 
at  Ypres  in  1915,  the  chlorine  g&i  used  by 
the  Germans  came  from  large  cylinders,  not 
the  “projectiles”  described  in  the  dec  laration.5 
j The  French  used  projectiles  containing  tear 
; gas  which  they  sald-was  not  an  “asphyxiating 
i or  deleterious”  gas  within  the  meant  ag  of  the 
declaration.6  Similarly,  a projectile  used  by 
Germany  did  not  have  “as  its  sole  object”  the 
diffusion  of  poison  gas  because,  the  Germans 
argued,  it  was  also  used  for  shrapnel.7  With 
these  and  other  arguments,  the  existing 
limitations  on  poison  gas  were  brushed  aside 
in  the  First  World  War. 
j B.  The  1919  Versailles  Treaty 

| This  treaty  contained,  the  follow  ng  pro- 
| vision : 

“The  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or 
other  gases  and  of  analogous  liquids,  ma- 
terials or  devices  being  prohibited,*  their 
j manufacture  and  importation  are  strictly 
] forbidden  in  Germany.”  * 

While  the  United  States  failed  to  give  its 
j consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  V ersailles 
i Treaty  primarily  because  of  its  provisions 
establishing  a League  of  Nations,1’  the  quoted 
language  was  incorporated  by  reference  in 
the  1921  Treaty  of  Berlin,  between  the  United 
! States  and  Germany.10  But  the  United  States 
; regarded  it  as  only  applicable  to  Germany.11 
| World  War  I treaties  of  peace  applicable  to 
; Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  contained 
j similar  provisions.12 

I C . The  1922  Washington  Treaty  6%  Sub - 
! marines  and  Noxious  Gases 

Drawing  on  the  language  of  the  peace 
I treaties,  the  Washington  Treaty  stated 

“The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous 
; or  other  gases,  and  all  analogous  liquids,  ma- 
s terials  or  devices,  having  been  justly  con- 
I demned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  and  a prohibition  of  stich  use 
having  been  declared  in  treaties  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  civilized  Powers  are  par  ties, 
“The  Signatory  Powers,  to  the  end  that  this 
prohibition  shall  be  universally  accented  as 
a part  of  international  law;  binding  alU  e the 
^conscience  and  practice  of  nations,  declare 
their  assent  to  such  prohibition,  and  agree  to 
!be  bound  thereby  between  themselves,  and 
invite  all  other  civilized  nations  to  a there 
thereto.”.13 

j This  provision  was  based  upon  a United 
States  proposal  and  was  adapted  at  the  urging 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes.'1  Perhaps  to 
jfielp  achieve  later  Senate  consent,  Senator 
JSlihu  Root  was  asked  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  conference.  In  addition  Secre- 
tary Hughes  took  pains  to  have  an  advisory 
(jommittee  of  prominent  citizens  appointed 
by  President  Harding  and  attempted  to 
mobilize  popular  opinion  behind  the  treaty.15 
f>s  a result,  the  Senate  gave  its  consent  v Itb- 
o|ut  a dissenting  vote16  French  ratification 
Was  necessary,  however,  and  the  treaty  failed 
because  of  French  objections  to  its  provisions 
op.  submarines. 

J * 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


D.  The  1925  Geneva  protocol 

This  protocol  added  to  the  poison  gas  pro- 
hibition of  the  Washington  Treaty  a ban  on 
bacteriological  warfare.  It  provided  in  perti- 
nent part: 

“Whereas  the  use  of  asphyxiating,  poison- 
ous or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous  liq- 
uids, materials  or  devices,  has  been  justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
civilized,  worlc ; and 

“Whereas  the  prohibition  of  such  use  has 
been  declared  in  Treaties  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Powers  of  the  world  are  PjwrCles; 
and  ^ ^ 

“To  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall 
be  universally  accepted  $art  of  Inter- 
national Law,  binding  a pXe  the  conscience 
and  the  practice  of  naUdns: 

“‘Declare:  / 

“ ‘ That  the  HigpX Contracting  Parties,  so 
far  as  they  are  not^lready  Parties  to  Treaties 
prohibiting  such/ise,  accept  this  prohibition, 
agree  to  extend  inis  prohibition  to  the  use  of 
bacteriological  .methods  of  warfare  and  agree 
to  be  bound  sn, -between  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  temts  of  this  declaration.’  *’ 17 

The  Geneva  Protocol  was  adopted  at  the 
insistence  of! the  United  States. ,s  However, 
probably  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
Washington  TT^afy  had  sailed  through  the 
Senate,  Secreta:ta  of  State  Kellogg  did  not 
make  the  effoit\to  gain  support  for  the 
Geneva  Protocol  that  Secretary  Hughes  had 
made  earlier  for  the  Washington  Treaty.19 
Although  CongrsssmafiyBurton  was  the  head 
of  the  United  States  delation,  no  Senator 
was  included.20  No  advisc^y  committee  was 
enlisted.  The  Army’s  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice was  not  prevented  from  inobilizing  op- 
position to  the  protocol.2'  It^nlisted  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  Njf  Foreign 
Wars,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and 
the  chemical  industry.22  Senator  Wadsworth, 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
led  the  Senate  opponents  of  the  protocol.*1 
He  argued  that  it  would  be  torn  up  in  timiNgf 
war,  and  that  poison  gas  was  in  any  even\ 
more  humane  than  many  other  weapons. 
Senator  Borah,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  finally  withdrew 
the  treaty  from  Senate  consideration,  pre- 
sumably because  he  and  the  Senate-  majority 
leader  had  concluded  that  they  did  not  have 
the  votes.21 

The  protocol  came  into  force,  however, 
without  the  United  States.  It  now  has  over 
60  adherents.25  All  members  of  NATO  except 
the  United  States,  and  all  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers, including  the  Soviet  Union,  are  parties. 
Indeed,  all  European  states  except  Albania 
have  joined  the  protocol.  Of  the  major  in- 
dustrial countries,  only  Japan  arid  the  United 
States  have  failed  to  become  parties.  Of  the 
nuclear  weapon  powers,  only  the  United 
States  remains  outside  the  protocol. 

Many  persons  credit  the  protocol  with 
major  role  in  preventing  gas  warfare  in  Ei 
rope  during  World  War  II.2f!  It  sympoliz^d 
the  abhorrence  for  gas  which  even  military 
men  had  after  World  War  I.  This  abhoryfence 
contributed  to  restraints  imposed  by  both 
civilian  and  military  leaders.27  If  jarfaliation 
was  the  primary  sanction  acting-to  deter  the 
use  of  poison  gas  and  germs,  the  protocol  es- 
tablished the  norm  of  conduct.26  Unlike  World 
War  I,  no  gas  warfare  occurred  among  the 
industrial  states  of  Europe. 

II.  INTERNATIONAL  LIMITATIONS  ESTABLISHED 
BY  CUSTOM 

The  foregoing  brief  history  has  shown  that 
the  United  States  is  not  a party  to  any  treaty* 
which  expressly  prohibits  it  from  engaging  in 
gas  or  bacteriological  warfare.  To  this  ex- 
tent, the  Army  Field  Manual’s  statement  is 
correct.  However  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
tocol appear  to  form  a rule  of  customary  in- 
ternational law  appli  cable  even  to  the 
United  States: 

“Custom  is  the  older  and  the  original  source 
of  International  law.  , . . International  jurists 


speak  of  a custom  when  a clear  and  contin- 
uous habit  of  doing  certain  actions  has  grown 
up  under  the  aegis  of  the  conviction  that 
these  actions  are,  according  to  international 
law,  obligatory  and  right.”  29 

To  determine  the  existence  of  a customary 
rule  of  international  law,  state  practice  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  poison  gas  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  in  war  should  be  examined. 
Where  that  practice  Indicates  nonuse,  the 
question  must  still  be  answered  whether  this 
,,-wsirba§ed  on  aTbeHef  that  a rule  of  interna- 
tional law  existed  even  for  those  not  parties 
to  the  protocol.  The  recent  practice  and  of- 
ficial views  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
appear  to  be  most  relevant  as  they  are  the 
only  major  industrial  states  which  have  not 
ratified  the  protocol. 

A.  Practice  and  Belief  of  States  on  Gas  and 
* Germ  Warfare  Since  the'  Geneva  Protocol 

of  1925 

1.  United  States 

The  United  States  did  not  engage  in  gas 
warefare  during  World  War  II  although  it 
could  have  been  to  our  military  advantage 
in  the  Pacific  in  1945.  At  the  beginning  of 
United  States  participation  in  World  War  II, 
the  State  Department  became  concerned  that 
the  Japanese,  not  being  parties  to  the  German 
Protocol,  would  engage  in  chemical  warfare.'* 
The  British,  French,  Italian,  and  German 
Governments  had  exchanged  pledges  to  ob- 
serve the  protocol;  the  British  had  made  the 
same  offer  to  Japan,  but  it  replied  evasively.31 
The  State  Department  proposed  that  a dec- 
laration be  made  to  Japan  that  the  United 
States  would  comply  with  the  protocol  if 
others  did.  Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  how- 
ever, opposed  any  acceptance  of  the  protocol 
by  declaration.  In  February  of  1942  he  urged 
that  we  “keep  our  mouths  shut,”  apparently 
because  he  was  concerned  about  our  pre- 
paredness to  retaliate  if  the  Japanese  used 
gas.52 

In  June  1942,  President  Roosevelt  was  im- 
portuned by  the  Chinese  to  issue  a statement 
concerning  reported  Japanese  use  of  noxious 
\ gases  in  China.33  Without  referring  to  the 
protocol,  Roosevelt  threatened  “retaliation  In 
Hand  and  in  full  measure”  if  Japan  persisted 
“m  this  inhumane  form  of  warfare”  against 
Caina  or  any  other  American  ally.3* 

I year  later  the  United  States  was  better 
pr  pared  to  retaliate,  if  necessary,  and  Roose- 
ve  t issued  a more  comprehensive  statement. 
Ag  iln,  however,  he  did  not  refer  to  the 
pr  >tocol : 

‘From  time  to  time  since  the  present  war 
b^gan  there  have  been  reports  that  one  or 
re  of  the  Axis  powers  were  seriously  con- 
templating use  of  poisonous  or  noxious  gases 
other  inhumane  devices  of  warfare. 

“Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind. 
This  country  has  not  used  them,  and  I hope 
that  we  never  will  be  compelled  to  use  them. 
I state  categorically  that  we  shall  under  no 
circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  such 
weapons  unless  they  are  first  used  by  our 
enemies. 

“As  President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  armed 
forces,  I want  to  make  clear  beyond  all  doubt 
to  any  of  our  enemies  contemplating  a resort 
to  such  desperate  and  barbarous  methods 
that  acts  of  this  nature  committed  against 
any  one  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  committed  against  the 
United  States  itself  and  will  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. We  promise  to  any  perpetrators  of 
such  crimes  full  and  swift  retaliation  in 
kind.  . . * 

After  Germany  was  defeated,  some  con- 
sideration was  given  to  using  poisonous  gas 
on  Japanese  forces  in  the  Pacific  in  order  to 
bring  the  war  swiftly  to  an  end.36  However, 
the  Joint  chiefs  never  recommended  its  use 
to  the  President.  Personal  and  institutional 
distaste  for  chemical  warfare  among  mili- 
tary men  probably  played  a major  role.37  The 
military  view  that  gas  was  an  insidious  and 
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dation,  has  also  been  referred  to  the  new 
subcommittee. 

I have  long  voiced  concern  over  the 
very  few  firm  facts  we  possess  with  re- 
Ipect  to  the  success  or  failure  of  our  so- 
cial programs.  We  lack  information  upon 
which  we  may  base  reasonable  and  prob- 
ably successful  social  policies  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  cope  with  such  prob- 
££Tas  substandard  housing,  illiteracy, 
illness,  and  lack  of  social  opportunity. 

For  example,  we  have  only  the  most 
preliminary  information  about  what  our 
children  are  actually  learning  despite 
massive  Federal  spending  for  education 
in  recent  years.  Similarly,  while  we  have 
some  reliable  information  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  based  on  an  unpiasea 
sample  of  Job  Corps’  graduates  and  their 
employment  records  subsequent  to  train- 
Uig-a  recent  study  by  Louis  Hams  & 
Associates  is  a good  example — we  have  no 
shnilar  information  on  the  other  man- 
power programs  that  are  offered  as  alter- 
nstives.  Notwithstanding  such  informa- 
tion gaps,  the  Congress  and  the  country 
are  being  called  on  to  make  immediate 
judgments  about  the  future  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  the  Proper  balance 
between  the  Job  Corps  and  other  man- 

'TSS’SSUy  -M  <»  U»  senate 
that  we  cannot  safely  continue  to  legis- 
late by  hunch  and  intuition.  Stumbling 
into  the  future  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
Survival  from  riot  to  riot  is  no'  longer  a 
satisfactory  measure  of  social  pr0*™®' 
We  are  spending  billions  of  Federal  dol- 
lars each  year,  and  many  more  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  to  eradicate  a 
variety  of  social  ills  and  we  simply  do  not 
know  which  programs  succeed  best  lor 
the  least  cost  or  which  show  promise  or 
which  are  counterproductive. 

The  new  Special  Subcommittee  on  so- 
cial Program  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
which  I am  honored  to  chair,  will  strive 
to  help  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Nation  in  its  struggle  to  achieve  full  so- 
cial opportunity  for  every  American  by 
minimizing  the  guesswork  in  social  pol- 
icymaking and  program  evaluation. 

The  subcommittee’s  first  hearings  on 
S.  5,  the  Full  Opportunity  Act,  and  the 
recent  document  entitled  “Toward  a So- 
cial Report,”  prepared  by  the  HEW  so- 
cial indicators  panel  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  are  tentatively  scheduled  for 
July.  Hearings  on  the  proposed  National 
Social  Science  Foundation  legislation  will 
be  scheduled  at  a later  date. 


Even  more  revolting  to  the  conscience 
of  free  men  everywhere  were  recent  dis- 
closures of  the  torturing  of  political  pris- 
oners. Reports  of  the  use  of  torture  by  the 
regime  have  been  filtering  out  of  Greece 
for  2 years.  The  reports  were  so  grotesque 
they  seemed  unbelievable.  However,  in 
the  May  27,  1969,  issue  of  Look,  Christo- 
pher S.  Wren,  a senior  editor,  reported 
firsthand  and  eyewitness  detail-s  of  ex- 
treme torture  of  political  prisoners  in 
Greece.  Mr.  Wren  writes  that  in  Athens 
he  “studied  nearly  200  cases  in  personal 
interviews  and  smuggled  reports.  While 
in  Athens  he  spoke  with  businessmen, 
priests,  army  officers,  lawyers,  house- 
wives, and  students  who  verified  these 

reports.  „ _ 

Wren  begins  his  article  as  follows. 

A succession  of  former  political  prisoners 
described  every  ordeal  in  detail  and  let  me 
see,  and  touch,  the  scars.  Now  I arn  con- 
vinced. Torture  has  taken  place  in  Greece 
on  victims  who  number  into  the  thousands. 
Under  a frightened,  unpopular  military 
regime,  torture  goes  on  today.  . . The  ma- 
iority  are  still  in  prison.  Those  released  have 
been  forced  to  sign  statements  that  they 
were  not  tortured. 


BRUTAL  FASCISTS  TYRANNIZE 
GREECE  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
since  a small  group  of  Fascist  army  offi- 
cers seized  pother  in  Greece  on  April  21, 
1967,  the  people  of  Greece  have  been 
living  under  a dictatorship  reminiscent 
of  Nazi  Germany.  The  ruling  military 
junta  has  destroyed  free  institutions, 
abolished  representative  government, 
prevented  free  elections,  established  con- 
trol over  press  and  radio,-  put  an  end  to 
all  guarantees  of  individual  liberty, 
throttled  freedom  of  speech,  imposed  a 
handpicked  administration  on  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  and  conducted  a reign 
of  terror  against  political  dissenters. 


Mr  President,  the  tortures  suffered  by 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  in 
Greece,  both  men  and  women,  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  While  reading  Mr.  Wren  s 
account  I at  times  found  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  men  and  women  could 
undergo  such  brutality  and  survive.  The 
torture  described  is  every  bit  as  savage 
and  brutal  as  that  applied  by  Hitler’s 
Gestapo  beasts.  Witl^the  defeat  of  na- 
zism  we  thought  we  had  witnessed  the 
end  of  such  barbarity.  It  is  clear  from 
Mr.  Wren’s  article  that  nazism  is  alive 
in  Greece.  The  Fascist  colonels  have 
given  free  rein  to  the  sadists  and  torture 
specialists  to  practice  their  specialties  in 
the  dungeons  of  Greek  jails.  The  horrors 
of  Buchenwald,  Dachau,  Auschwitz,  and 
the  Gestapo  basements  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many, and  the  brutality  afflicted  in  the 
torture  chambers  of  the  Lubianka  prison 
in  Moscow  during  the  Stalin  regime,  are 
being  relived  in  the  basement  of  Asphalia 
prison,  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek 
security  police.  , , 

The  fact  is  that  brutal  colonels  and 
other  officers  who  now  terrorize  Greece 
were  trained  by  American  military  mis- 
sions, and  the  weapons  they  used  in  their 
coup  d’etat  were  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  our  State  Department 
immediately  recognized  the  military 
junta  in  Athens.  Had  a ragtag  group  of 
leftwingers,  instead  of  Mussolini-like 
Fascists,  taken  over,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  note  whether  our  striped-pants 
boys  at  the  State  Department  would  have 
closed  our  Embassy  and  President  John- 
son and*  Secretary  Rusk  immediately 
sent  in  our  planes  and  paratroopers  to 
“protect  American  citizens.” 

Our  almost  total  involvement  in  the 
civil  war  in  Vietnam  has  obscured  the 
tragic  events  in  Greece.  However,  the  de- 
struction of  democratic  government  in 
that  land  by  Fascist  military  officers  more 
than  2 years  ago  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  With  every  passing  day  the 
Greek  dictatorship  tightens  its  grasp  on 
every  aspect  of  Greek  life.  Purges  take 
place  mercilessly  in  the  military,  the 
church,  and  throughout  Greek  society. 


Furthermore,  since  the  brutal  Fascists 
took  power  the  United  States  has  given 
almost  $100  million  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  help  maintain  them 
in  power.  More  than  $37  million  m addi- 
tional military  assistance  is  slated  to  be 
given  in  fiscal  year  1969.  How  can  the  ad- 
ministration condone  a policy  of  con- 
tinuing to  recognize,  let  alone  assist,  a 
brutal  Fascist  tyranny  that  in  many  re- 
spects is  as  heinous  as  that  of  Nazi  Gei- 

many?  _ , 

I ask  how  can  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastern  Affairs  Joseph  J.  Sisco, 
Director  Daniel  Brewster  of  the  Greek 
Desk  at  the  State  Department,  Roswell 
D.  McCullough,  charge  d’  affairs  of  our 
Embassy  in  Athens,  and  other  adminis- 
tration officials  responsible  for  our  pol- 
icies toward  Greece  continue  to > turn 
their  backs  on  the  fact  that  the  military 
junta  is  a brutal,  inhuman  gang  of  thugs 
and  sadists? 

The  terror  in  Greece  has  become  so 
oppressive  that  the  Governments  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  The 
Netherlands  have  filed  charges  against 
Greece  in  the  18-nation  Council  of 
Europe  for  violation  of  the  human 
rights  convention  which  forbids  de- 
grading treatment  of  prisoners.  The 
Greek  Government  was  formally  put  on 
notice  that  the  Council  will  decide  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year  whether  to 
expel  Greece  from  its  membership.  This 
action  was  taken  by  a 13-  to  2 -vote  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers. 

With  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wrens 
article,  officials  of  the  State  Department 
were  prodded  toward  taking  steps  to  end 
political  repression  and  torture,  and  to 
restore  civil  liberties  to  the  Greek  people. 
With  its  usual  timidity,  the  State  De- 
partment, through  Information  Officer 
Carl  E.  Bartch,  issued  a weak,  half- 
hearted statement  which  reads  in  part: 

We  have  repeatedly  made  clear  our  view  ■ 
again  recently  to  high-level  Greek  Govern- 
ment officials — that  we  hope  lor  return  to 
representative  government  and  the  full  res- 
toration of  all  civil  liberties.  We  believe  that 
this  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Atlantic  community  of  which  Greece  is  an 
integral  part. 


Of  course,  nothing  concrete  was  done 
by  the  State  Department  to  implement 
this  statement.  It  is  clear  that  these  are 
just  meaningless  words.  Once  again  of- 
ficials of  the  State  Department  have  met 
the  issue  head  on  with  driveling  gob- 
bledygook  designed  to  lull  Americans 
until  public  outrage  over  conditions  in 
Greece  subsides. 

Mr.  President,  an  insight  into  the 
thinking  of  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment can  be  derived  from  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers’  reply  to  a question  put  to 
him  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , when  on 
March  27  the  Secretary  testified  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  resumption  of  military  aid  to  Greece. 
Senator  Pell  said: 

But  this  is  a regime  built  on  the  basis 
of  torture  and  the  denial  of  civil  liberties. 
Can  you  not  take  a hard  line  in  future  aid 
negotiations,  and  ask  for  assurance  that  tor- 
ture not  be  a normal  way*  of  governing? 

Secretary  Rogers  replied: 

Yes,  Senator,  we  share  your  concern,  not 
only  for  the  torture  phase  but  the  other  civil 
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liberties,  We  are  at  present  doing  what  we 
pan  through  diplomatic  circles  to  effeqt  that, 
^nd  we  also  will  be  conscious  of  the  factors 
that  you  mention  in  subsequent  negotiations. 

J More  words — diplomatic  niceties- — 
while  the  torture  of  men  and  women  con- 
tinues in  Athens.  The  truth  is  that  the 
pnited  States  is  not  doing  what  it  can  to 
j-estore  democracy  to  Greece.  We  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  military  junta . We 
continue  to  give  military  and  economic 
Assistance  to  help  maintain  the  fascist 

Sgime  in  power.  Administration  officials 
main  silent  regarding  torture,  opp res- 
in, and  despotism  in  Athens,  the  Cradle 
democracy. 


lice)  an  Mallios  (an  Aaphalia  torture  spe- 
cialist), among  o tiers,  were  trained  in  the 
United  States,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this.  No  wonder  Pericles  Korovessis,  now 
a homeless,  penniless  exile,  asks:  “Is  Lam- 
brou  your  spokesman?  What  has  happened 
to  the  American  dream?”  . . . Look  for  anti- 
Americanism  to  spread  through  a people  who 
were  once  loyal  friends. 


May  20 , 1969 


leases  and  start  taking  action  toward 
erasing  this  stigma  on  our  honor  and 
toward  restoring  democracy  to  Greece, 
the  land  which  gave  democracy  its  birth. 


| Despite  the  claims  of  State  Depart- 
ment officials  that  the  United  States  is 
without  power  to  affect  significantly  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Greece  today,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  is  much  we  could  do 

j The  United  States  should  sever  $iolo- 
matic  relations  with  the  Greek  dictator- 
ship an<3  thereby  indicate  our  disappr  oval 
m the  regime  in  such  a way  that  the 
Greek  people  could  not  be  mistaken 
^bout  it. 

' We  should  suspend  completely  the  de- 
livery of  all  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  Greece. 

; Our  Government  has  available  a ’wide 
rtage  of  economic  powers  that  it  Could 
exercise  to  apply  pressure  on  the  Greek 
Government  to  end  the  torturing  of  polit- 
ical prisoners  and  to  restore  civil  liber  ties 
t<j>  the  Greek  people. 

! The  United  States  should  join  forces 
w|ith  its  friends  in  the  Council  of  Europe 
to  isolate  the  military  junta  politically 
and  economically  as  various  Western  Eu- 
ropean governments  are  prepared  to  do. 

i Finally,  we  have  the  ultimate  sanction 
of  moving  to  expel  Greece  from  NATO. 

; None  of  these  steps  have  been  taken, 
apd  the  suffering  in  the  torture  cham- 
bers of  the  Asphalia  continues.  The  fi  ee- 
dbm-loving  people  of  Greece  are  looking 
fdr  a sign  from  the  United  States  -a 
genuine  sign  that  will  assist  them  irk  re- 
gaining their  freedom.  Mr.  President,  she 
84million  liberty-loving  Greek  people  te~ 
gdrd  our  aid  to  their  oppressors  as  !,he 
most  powerful  factor  in  keeping  them  in 
p<j>wer. 

i Christopher  Wren  in  his  article  in 
Lbok  vividly  described  the  feeling  of  :he 
Greek  people  toward  our  relationship 
with  their  oppressors.  He  wrote  as 
follows: 

[Tbe  people  of  Greece  believe  the  tortures 
wbuld  end  if  the  United  States  just  spjke 
oiit.  One  woman  challenged:  “I  can’t  under- 
stand why  Americans  want  democracy  in 

ir  country,  but  smile  upon  people  who 
roy  democracy  in  my  country.  Demxs- 
is  not  just  for  the  Americans.”  ihe 
y Is  that  American  aid  lias  become  iifcn- 
I with  the  tortures.  American  Ml  jities 
i been  used  in  the  falanga  beatings, 
e of  the  interrogators’  desks  at  Boup<  u- 
} St.  bear  the  clasped-hands  emblem  of 
U.S.  AID  program.  Unconscious  victims 
! been  lugged  from  the  terrace  there 
a to  the  basement  (“A  slaughterhouse 
roken  bodies”  one  prisoner  called  Itj)  in 
American  hospital  blankets  with  “ijr  3 ” 
prominent  black  letters.  The  torturers, 
who  smoke  American  cigarettes  while  they 
work,  like  to  give  the  impression  they  are 
only  doing  a Job  for  the  Americans.  Most  of 
the  victims  I talked  to  believed  that  Lmn- 
br<fu  (the  director  of  the  Greek  security  po- 


It  is  clear  that  the  political  parties  of 
the  right,  left,  and  center  join  in  reject- 
ing and  despising  the  junta.  Even  within 
the  armed  forces  its  support  is  so  limited 
that  it  still  feels  compelled  to  continue 
the  purges  of  almost  all  the  senior  and 
experienced  officers.  The  ablest  citizens 
of  Greece  have,  with  few  exceptions,  left 
the  service  of  the  state  as  a result  of 
purges  or  because  they  have  been  un- 
willing to  serve  under  a government  of 
usurpers  and  tyrants.  The  economic  re- 
cession in  Greece  continues.  The  rate  of 
economic  growth,  even  according  to  the 
regime’s  doctored,  figures,  is  only  half 
that  of  the  years  before  the  coup.  The 
country’s  reserves  of  foreign  exchange 
have  disappeared.  Its  foreign  debts  have 
skyrocketed. 

Twenty  years  ago,  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  made  the  decision  to  commit 
our  military  might  and  our  economic 
resources  to  save  Greece  from  the  seri- 
out  threat  of  a Communist  takeover  He 
asked  the  Congress  to  aid  Greece  to  pre- 
serve a “way  of  life  based  upon  the  will 
of  the  majority  and  distinguished  by 
free  institutions,  representative  govern- 
ment, free  elections,  guarantees  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  re- 
ligion, and  freedom  from  political 
oppression.”  His  historic  action  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Truman  doc- 
trine resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munist-led insurrection  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a democratic  government  in 
Greece.  Since  that  time,  the  United 
States  has  spent  almost  $4  billion  of 
American  taxpayers’  money  for  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  Greece, 
supposedly  to  help  enable  that  nation  to 
remain  a bastion  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

Today  the  Greek  people  are  being 
crushed  by  a regime  as  tyrannical  as  any 
m the  world.  Our  State  Department  does 
nothing  more  than  pay  lipservice  to- 
ward restoring  freedom  to  Greece  We 
continually  express  our  concern  but  take 
no  real  steps  toward  ousting  the  junta. 

We  would  do  welt  to  consider  the  wise 
words  of  John  Gunther  in  his  book  “in- 
side Europe  Today”: 

It  is  always  dangerous  for  a democracy  like 
the  United  States,  to  become  too  closely  in- 
volved with  a dictator  or  semi -dictator  no 
matter  how  convenient  this  may  seem  to  be. 
it  is  the  people  who  count  in  the  long  run, 
and  no  regime  is  worth  supporting  if  it  keeps 
citizens  down  ...  if  only  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  will  kick  it  out  in  time. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
plaint is  often  heard  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  so  big,  so  bureaucratic, 
and  so  far  removed  from  the  people  that 
it  is  largely  insensitive  to  their  needs. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  hear  other- 
wise from  constituents. 

Recently  Victor  and  Mary  Nielsen, 
owners  and  operators  of  Tamarak  Motel, 
Brewer,  Maine,  wrote  a letter  to  the  Au- 
gusta, Maine,  office  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Their  business  was 
made  possible  because  of  a $10,000  loan 
made  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion 10  years  ago.  It  has  now  been  re- 
paid. 

Because  it  expresses  so  well  the  valu- 
able work  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  doing,  £ ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nielsen’s  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

_ _ April  28,  1969. 

Dear  Small  Business  Administration  : 
Enclosed  is  a check  for  the  final  payment  to- 
ward our  loan  which  we  acquired  10  years 
ago. 

Both  my  wife  and  I want  to  extend  our 
deepest  thanks  to  you  for  making  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  get  our  little  motel  started  If 
it  were  not  for  you  people,  we  may  not  have 
opened  our  business  because  at  the  time  we 
were  looking  for  a loan  10  years  ago  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  get  money. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  your  de- 
partment who  have  treated  us  like  human 
beings. 

Thank  you  again  from — 

Victor  and  Mart  Nielsen. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOWS  THE 
WAY 


Mr.  President,  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try is  at  stake.  Inde  ed,  our  very  security 
demands  that  we  cease  to  follow  a course 
of  action  which  makes  us  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Greek  people  and  of  free  people 
everywhere  the  accomplices  of  tyranny. 

The  revitalization  of  democracy  in 
Greece  is  as  much  in  our  own  interest  as 
it  is  to  the  people  of  Greece.  Officials  of 
our  State  Department  should  stop 
mouthing  words  and  issuing  press  re- 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident’s address  last  week,  in  which  he 
outlined  the  steps  which  could  bring  to 
an  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  provides  the 
opportunity  for  achieving  the  peace 
which  has  eluded  that  troubled  part  of 
the  world  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President’s  pro- 
posals puts  the  United  States  in  the  posi- 
tion of  “walking  that  extra  mile  for 
peace.” 

Whether  that  opportunity  will  be- 
come reality  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
North  Vietnam  Communist  leadership. 

In  addition  to  presenting  a method  by 
which  the  outside  forces— North  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States,  in  the 
main — can  be  withdrawn  and  thus  re- 
duce the  scale  of  the  conflict  to  a ques- 
tion of  settling  the  differences  between 
the  contending  forces  within  South 
Vietnam,  the  people  of  that  war-stricken 
country,  the  President  has  opened  the 
way  for  the  United  Nations  to  make  a 
vital  contribution  as  the  international 
body  which  could  supervise  withdraw- 
als, ceasefires,  and  elections 
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The  wards  at  the  hospital  today  were  a 
study  in  horror.  The  overcrowding  is  incred- 
ible. If  they  have  another  sudden  influx  of 
patients  I don’t  have  any  idea  where  they  are 
going  to  put  them.  The  hospital  staff  seems 
to  be  trying  valiantly  to  keep  up,  but  it’s  an 
overwhelming  Job  that  would  tax  the  capa- 
bilities of  even  a sophisticated  medical  staff 
with  good  facilities  and  peaceful  surround- 
ings. 

No  more  now.  Going  to  go  to  bed  and  try 
to  get  some  sleep.  At  the  moment  it  is  very 
quiet  outside.  I pray  it  stays  that  way! 

February  27,  1969,  10:16  p.m.:  Today  hasn’t 
been  too  ba$.  In  fact,  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon  seemed  almost  “normal”  with  just 
a little  distant  B52  bombing  and  some  jets 
strafing  behind  the  hospital.  But  around  3 
p.m.  the  battles  started  up  again  ji:st  back 
of  the  hospital.  The  same  old  story.  Jets  dive 
bombing,  rockets  from  smaller  planes  and  all 
kinds  of  email  arms  fire.  Kept  up  til  about 
6:30.  Since  then  it  has  been  relatively  quiet 
and  right  now  it  is  deathly  quiet. 

This  morning  the  USAID  nurses  flew  back 
into  town.  Had  a brief  talk  with  the  head 
nurse,  and  she  said  that  they  had  returned 
because  “they”  had  decided  it  was  foolish 
to  do  all  this  running  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Quang  Ngai  and  Danang.  Later  she 
said  to  Joe  that  they  had  come  back  “for 
good:.”  Knowing  how  increasingly  upset  the 
nurses  have  been  when  they  were  pulled  out 
of  here  during  fracuses,  I suspect  the  nurses 
themselves  rose  up  in  protest  and  insisted  on 
coming  back.  They  all  looked  much  happier 
this  morning  in  contrast  to  the  almost 
guilty  mood  they  were  in  when  they  left,  I 
can  well  understand  how  they  feel.  We  are 
sure  glad  to  see  them  back ! 

Tonight  Michael  Jutras  (the  Canadian 
doctor)  is  staying  'with  us  here.  I haven’t 
had  a chance  to  talk  to  him  to  see  how  badly 
hit  the  Canadian  Hospital  was.  But  appar- 
ently one  of  their"  big  x-ray  machines  was 
destroyed,  as  well  as  much  of  the  building. 

March  1,  1969,  8:30  p.m.:  “Saturday  night 
is  the  loneliest  night  in  the  week  . . So 
the  song  goes  but  over  here  in  Quang  Ngai  it 
Is  anything  but  an  isolated  existence  we  lead 
on  Saturday  nights ! In  fact,  there  are  usually 
far  more  people  hanging  around  than  we 
would  like.  And  all  of  them  carrying  arms! 

As  near  as  we  can  tell,  tonight  isn’t  going 
to  be  any  different  than  most  of  the  past 
Saturdays  and  already  the  mortar  across  the 
street  has  started  its  yammering.  Last  night 
was  a bad  one  and  we  don’t  look  forward  to 
another  four  hours  of  the  same  tonight.  After 
taking  stock  of  last  night  we  can  only  believe 
that  there  must  be  a special  Quaker  Angel  in 
residence  here,  and  he  was  working  overtime 
last  night. 

Last  night  I .decided  to  not  write  another 
letter  since  the  night  before  had  been  rela- 
tively quiet.  A few  letters  had  finally  filered 
through  from  home,  so  I just  spent  the  early 
evening  soaking  up  the  news  and  reading  the 
newspaper  clippings  that  had  come.  By  10:30 
I had  gone  to  bed;  still  looking  for  that  unin- 
terrupted night’s  sleep.  At  1 a.m.  a tremen- 
dous explosion  rocked  Pixton  Hall;  knocked 
things  off  the  tables  and  brought  me  up  into 
uncomprehending  wakefulness.  A second  ex- 
plosion Immediately  followed  the  first  and 
brought  full  awareness,  as  I dove  under  the 
bed;  dust,  gravel  and  shrapnel  raining  down 
on  all  the  buildings  here.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  these  being  “incoming”  mortars!  In- 
vestigation this  morning  showed  that  one  of 
them  had  hit  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Pixton  Hall.  There  is  a tiny  open  spot  of 
ground  between  Pixton  Hall,  the  big  well  and 
some  refugee  shacks  back  of  us,,  and  only 
some  heavenly  power  could  have  guided  that 
shell  into  that  small  space.  No  one  was  hurt! 
The  area  into  which  it  fell  couldn’t  have  been 
much  bigger  than  five  square  feet.  The 
shacks  and  the  back  wall  of  Pixton  Hall  were 
liberally  sprayed  with  fragments,  but  no  real 
damage  except  for  some  frayed  nerves.  The 


seoond  explosion  was  In  the  banana  plantar 
tion  right  behind  us  and  that  was  the  first  of 
many  shells  landing  back  there  last  night. 

Following  the  first  two  explosions  there 
was  dead  silence.  After  about  five  minutes 
of  this  I picked  my  bloodied  nose  up  out  of 
the  dust  under  my  bed  and  crawled  stealthily 
to  the  door.  Nothing  going  on,  so  I got  braver 
and  stood  up.  Still  nothing,  so  decided  that 
it  might  be  the  wisest  thing  to  go  down  to 
the  bunker  just  in  case  there  was  more  to 
come.  A wise  decision  but  just  a little  too 
late.  As  I stuck  one  foot  out  the  door,  I got 
a face  full  of  gravel  from  another  series  of 
blasts.  Like  a turtle  I withdrew  and  there 
was  never  another  chance  (that  I cared  to 
take!)  all  that  night  to  get  down  to  the 
bunker.  Eric  was  in  the  same  boat  downstairs 
in  his  room.  He  also  started  out  the  door  and 
got  hit  in  the  leg  with  a piece  of  flying  "some- 
thing or  other.”  No  damage  to  either  Eric  or 
me,  but  we  were  both  trapped  for  the  rest 
of  the  night  which  was  wild. 

Apparently  the  Rural  Development  Cadre 
headquarters  right  across  the  street  was  the 
target  in  this  area,  and  the  Vietcong  moved 
right  in  here  through  the  hospital  grounds 
as  usual.  After  the  fracas  got  well  under  way 
we  couldn’t  distinguish  any  more  between 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  shells.  The  RD 
fellows  were  firing  their  mortars,  grenade 
launchers,  rifles,  etc.,  from  the  street  right 
outside  the  house,  and  the  incoming  fire  was 
dropping  right  in  on  top  of  them — and  us. 
They  eventually  brought  up  three  of  the 
ARVN  tanks  and  they  parked  right  in  front 
of  our  gate  with  motors  running  and  lights 
out.  They  were  firing  their  cannons  through 
the  open  spaces  between  the  houses.  Just  like 
Tet  last  year.  The  racket  has  all  of  us  a little 
deafer  than  usual  today. 

Lou  and  some  of  the  fellows  who  were 
watching  the  battle  from  upstairs  in  the 
main  house  saw  one  of  the  tanks  go  up  to- 
wards the  hospital  where  heavy  fighting  was 
going  on.  It  crept  up  Phan  Boi  Chau  about 
600  feet,  and  an  NFL  soldier  threw  a grenade 
in  front  of  it.  Lou  said  that  tank  turned 
around  on  a dime  and  came  streaking  back 
to  Join  the  other  two  huddled  together  in 
front  of  the  RD  cadre  place.  It  never  went 
near  the  hospital  again. 

Everyone  except  for  Eric  and  me  spent  the 
night  either  in  our  bunker  or  upstairs  watch- 
ing the  fighting  raging  up  and  down  the 
street.  About  6:45  a.m.  Roger  and  Joe  decided 
it  was  quiet  enough  and  with  all  fingers 
crossed  they  walked  up  to  the  hospital  to 
assess  the  damage  to  QRC  if,  indeed,  there 
was  still  a QRC.  What  they  found  was  an  in- 
tact QRC,  but  with  numerous  holes  punched 
in  the  brand  new  roof  over  the  brand  new 
storeroom  that  Roger  and  Joe  had  just  fin- 
ished last  weekend.  It  wasn’t  until  later  in 
the  morning  that  they  made  the  discovery 
that  turned  all  of  us  a pale  sickly  white.  They 
went  up  on  the  roof  to  find  that  a mortar 
had  made  a direct  hit  on  the  storeroom  roof 
but  had  hit  one  of  the  sandbags  first!  That 
sandbag  had  taken  the  brunt  of  the  explosion 
and  the  fragments  had  ripped  up  the  roofing 
a bit  but  that  was  all.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
MILPHAP  warehouse  next  door  to  QRC  had 
taken  a few  more  hits.  Apparently  a number 
of  shells  had  hit  the  hospital  grounds  al- 
though the  structural  damage  was  minor. 

Elsewhere  in  Quang  Ngai,  we  understand 
that  some  20  houses  between  VNCS  house 
and  the  big  bridge  were  burned  and  that  the 
VC  broke  into  one  house  and  shot  an  old 
man  who  was  supposed  to  have  a lot  of 
money. 

Here  we  had  a houseful  of  people.  Michael 
Jutras  was  here  for  the  second  night  in  a 
row,  and  Barry  Fleming,  the  representative 
of  Oxfam  of  ' Canada,  was  here,  along  with  a 
young  Vietnamese  fellow  who  works  at  the 
Buddhist  School  of  Youth  for  Social  Service 
in  Saigon.  Barry  had  said  as  he  came  in  from 
the  airport  that  he’d  like  to  see  a little  real 
action,  as  Saigon  had  been  too  tame  for  him, 


I guess.  He  certainly  got  his  wish.  He  was 
only  here  24  hours  but  he  got  to  see  the 
Prison,  the  CDCC,  the  Rehab.  Center,  the 
Hospital  and  the  new  refugee  (Thien  An) 
camp  out  on  the  Tra  Khuc.  He  was  a some- 
what subdued  man  by  the  time  he  left  this 
afternoon.  Things  are  in  incredibly  bad  state 
right  now.  There  are  somewhere  over  680  pa- 
tients in  the  hospital  and  you  will  remember 
that  it  only  has  400  bed  spaces.  By  Monday 
I’m  sure  there  will  be  more  than  that. 

Surprisingly,  there  were  few  casualties  that 
came  in  this  morning.  We  opened  up  the 
Rehab.  Center  and  had  a very  busy  day  al- 
though none  of  the  outpatients  arrived.  I find 
on  days  after  close  attacks  like  this,  the  hos- 
pital patients  seem  more  eager  than  usual  to 
come  over  and  carry  on  their  usual  routines. 
I think  it  represents  a certain  amount  of  se- 
curity for  them  to  know  that  this  is  one  place 
and  one  activity  they  can  count  on. 

So  we  go  into  the  7th  day  (or  is  it  the  8th) 
since  the  attacks  started  and  while  they  have 
abated  at  times,  they  are  still  flaring  up  with 
their  original  intensity.  The  patients  at  the 
hospital  are  frightened  and  tired,  as  are  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  Quang  Ngaians.  I find  it 
hard  to  know  what  to  say  to  them  as  I leave 
QRC  for  the  night.  Our  house  is  comparative- 
ly safe.  We  have  a bunker  and  food  and  water 
and  toilets,  and  each  of  us  has  a bed  to  him- 
self. It  is  only  being  realistic  to  know  I may 
never  see  them  alive  again.  These  people  are 
living  in  double  jeopardy  and  have  been  for 
a long  time.  Most  people  only  have  one  death 
in  a lifetime  to  worry  about  but  Vietnam  is 
a land  of  a thousand  deaths,  and  individual 
peril  is  served  up  on  a daily  basis. 

Enough  for  now.  Once  again,  I am  going 
to  bed  and  hope  for  a few  hours  of  sleep  be- 
fore the  boys  start  up  again.  No  work  tomor- 
row. Hope  to  be  able  to  get  down  to  some  per- 
sonal correspondence  and  talk  about  some- 
thing else  but  this  holocaust  here. 

Take  care  of  yourselves.  Pray  for  some  relief 
for  these  people  over  here  soon.  Do  what  you 
can  to  influence  the  right  people  in  the  right 
directions. 

The  team  sends  love  to  all. 

Dorothy  Weller. 

M ^2- 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRESENT 
GREEK  REGIME 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  Lon- 
don on  May  4 an  article  smuggled  out  of 
Greece  written  by  one  of  the  leading  mu- 
sicians there,  Mr.  Mikis  Theodorakis. 
This  article  gives  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  regime  novf  in  control 
in  Greece  and  a regime  with  which  we 
are  associated.  I think  it  is  important 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  be  aware 
of  our  policies  in  this  regard.  Personally, 

I suspect  that  such  policies  are  not 
unrelated  to  the  turmoil  that  is  so  wide- 
spread in  our  country  today.  I ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times  regarding  the  ROTC  be  inserted 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  London  Sunday  limes,  May  4, 
1969] 

“My  Life  in  Exile,”  by  Theodorakis — Smug- 
gled Out  of  Greece  With  the  Aid  of  Sun- 
day Times  Reporter  John  Barry 

(Note. — Mikis  Theodorakis’  own  account  of 
life  in  exile  was  smuggled  out  of  Greece  last 
week.  The  courier  was  John  Barry,  the  Sun- 
day Times  Insight  reporter  who  six  weeks 
ago  travelled  to  the  remote  mountain  village 
of  Zatouna  to  investigate  the  captivity  of 
Greece’s  most  famous  composer.  Now,  his 
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jnew  material-photographs,  letters,  the  score 
lot  some  new  music,  and  a tong  message  tape- 
recorded  by  Theodorakis-— reveals  fjor  the 
! composer’s  own  feelings,  and  the  step?  the 
[regime  is  taking  to  tighten  still  further  the 
'conditions  of  his  exile,  this  is  an  edited 
! version  of  Theodorakis*  messages.) 

| On  April  21,  we  completed  eight  months 
in  Zatouna.  The  village  lboks  deserted  with 
'only  20  families  or  so  living  here  ndv , Our 
house  is  In  the  centre,  on  the  main  street. 

! We  have  one  large  room,  and  a smaller  one 
| where  Margaret  and  George  [his  children] 
i sleep.  They  go  to  the  village  primary,  school. 

I Myrto  [his  wife]  and  I,  wc  spend  ou-  days 
'in  this  room.  Sometimes.  I play  the;  piano; 

| sometimes  we  read.  We  Occupy  ourselves  a 
I lot  with  the  children. 

! Myrto  gets  out  very  seldom.  But  twice  a 
| day,  I have  to  go  to  the  police  statibn . It  is 
I up  a hill,  and  I often  get  tired  climbi  ng  up 
| there.  But  when  I decide#  to  stop  it,  I was 
! subjected  to  tremendous  pressures.  I fust  had 
| to  give  in,  because  I had  no  possible  Weapon 
' but  a hunger  strike.  When  the  worst;  eomes 
j to  the  worst,  though,  I Will  start  a l unger 
strike. 

Day  and  night,  two  guards  are  pasted  in 
front  of  our  door,  while  A.  third  path  Is  the 
i road.  As  soon  as  I leave  the  house,  one  guard 
[falls  in  on  my  left  and  the  other  on  my 
| right.  The  same  thing  happens  even  in  the 
village  coffee  house. 

And  I may  only  speak,  and  ther  only 
about  trivial  things,  to  two  or  three ‘Villagers 
i whom  the  police  trust.  I cannot  speak  to 
} anyone  else — whoever  gives  me  “good  morn- 
! ing”  is  questioned. 

f Theodorakis  makes  it.  clear  that  the  re - 
! gime  is  tightening  its  pressure. 

| At  first,  I was  free  to  go  out  wher  ever  I 
liked.  Now,  I have  to  be  Indoors.  20  hours  a 
I day;  I am  allowed  only  four  hours’  exercise. 

! On  the  Tuesday  before  Greek  Easter  ( April 
j 8),  the  restrictions  became  for  a time  even 
! harsher:  22  hours  a day  indoors.  And  I walk 
! only  in  the  village.  I am  not  allowed,  o-en  10 
' metres  beyond  it. 

But  frequently  even  these  “privileges’*  are 
I cancelled  and  they  shut  me  in  wit^  no  ex- 
planation. I have  absolutely  no  rights  , abso- 
lutely no  way  of  defending  myself  and  my 
; family  against  the  arbitrariness  of  toe  au- 
! thorities.  “When  I see  ydtr,”  I told  ah  officer, 

' “I  hear  inside  me  the  sound  of  jungly  drums. 

| To  me,  you  represent  the  law  of  the  j ingle.” 

In  recent  weeks , three  new  guatd,  > have 
| been  drafted  into  the  village. 

My  guard  now  consists  of  a corporal,  a 
| sergeant  and  13  gendarmes.  And  the  local 
' civilian  armed  units  [roughly,  the  terri - 
! torials ] have  special  duties  as  well.  No  for- 
I eigner  1&  allowed  to  pass  through  fcatouna. 

! For  days  now,  they  have  been  stopping  all 
: the  local  buses  in  the  Zatouna  area.  The 
! passengers  have  to  get  out  and  be  Searched. 

[ When  the  Council  of  Europe’s  ajub-eom- 
j mission  on  Human  Rights  was  due  to  arrive 
j in  Zatouna  [around  the,  middle  of  March] 

[ there  were  special  precautions.  I was  or- 
I dered  to  be  ready  for  secret  transfer  to  an- 
I other  village;  they  would  have  hidden  me 
[ there.  They  even  had  a special  squhrl  ready 
! to  blow  up  a big  rock  [on  the  single  precipi - 
[ tons  road  into  Zatouna]  and  thus  cut  off 
[ access. 

Theodorakis,  it  seems  deliberately.  at>oids 
\ talking  of  his  own  health,  which  is  fr  own  to 
i be  declining,  instead , he  concentrates  on 
i the  effect  of  exile  on  his  family. 

When  we  first  came  here,  a guard  forced 
I my  nine-year-old  son  George  to  put  up  his 
| hands,  pushed  him  agaihst  a wall  and  then 
[ stripped  him  naked  in  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
I lage.  George  had  a nervous  hreak#c  wn.  He 

came  home  in  a state  Of  shock,  With  fits 
i which  continue  even  now.  He  ctfle*  con- 
| tinuously. 

On  the  Monday  [April  7]  before  Greek 
! Easter,  we  sent  the  children  to  Athens  be- 
cause George  was  so  disturbed.  He  is  now 


being  treated  by  a psychiatrist.  Two  days 
later,  Myrto  wanted  to  phone  to  hear  news 
of  his  health.  They  would  not  allow  it.  I 
shouted  at  them  from  the  balcony:  “They 
are  not  Christians,  not  Greeks,  not  even 
humans.” 

That  night  the  governor  of  Arkadia  [the 
province ] came.  He  asked  me  about  my 
threatened  hunge::  strike.  Yes,  I told  him, 
that  is  my  last  weapon.  "What’s  your  opin- 
ion?” he  asked  Myrto.  “When  my  husband 
dies,  I shall  kill  the  children  and  myself,” 
she  replied.  "Then  we  will  give  you  the  satis- 
faction of  four  bodies.”  They  let  us  phone. 

The  tragic  irony  is  that  the  worst  restric- 
tions follow  attempts  to  penetrate  the  re- 
gime’s fictions  abemt  life  in  Zatouna: 

The  first  measures  were  Imposed  after  the 
visit  of  German  television  in  November 
1968.  [The  film  was  shown  last  month.]  They 
have  reached  their  peak  after  the  marvelous 
report  of  John  Barry  in  The  Sunday  Times. 

For  days  after  that,  there  was  a general 
alert  in  the  region,  with  arrests  and  inter- 
rogations and  great  nervousness  everywhere. 

At  first,  they  completely  cut  off  my  tele- 
phone, and  all  the  telephones  of  the  villages 
around.  They  shut  me  in.  They  forbade 
books  and  magazines.  Finally,  they  took  our 
transistor  radio.  Our  last  link  with  the  out- 
side world  was  cut. 

Now,  after  the  announcement  by  the  BBC 
that  my  Songs  of  Zatouna  will  be  broadcast 
on  Monday,  there  is  great  nervousness,  even 
fear.  Possibly  we  face  new  measures.  They 
might  take  away  the  [hidden]  tape  recorder. 
They  might  take  away  my  piano.  So,  finally, 
they  would  achieve  silence. 

Yet  Theodorakis  has  regained  at  least 
some  of  the  confidence  he  lost  so  painfully 
through  the  long  winter. 

It  was  unnecessary,  I imagine  to  say  that 
all  these  restrictions,  far  from  disturbing  us, 
fill  us  with  joy.  Not,  of  course,  because  we 
are  masochists.  But  because  they  are  a sign 
that  what  our  friends  who  love  us  are  doing 
has  an  impact  ab  road. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conditions,  our 
morale  and  our  faith,  far  from  weakening,  is 
on  the  contrary  being  sharpened  and 
strengthened. 

And  first  of  all,  as  an  intellectual  perform- 
ing my  duty,  I have  composed  here  in 
Zatouna  six  cycles  of  songs.  I call  them 
“Arkadies.”  And  I dedicate  them— these 
songs  I have  written  yesterday,  and  those 
songs  I shall  write  tomorrow  to  all  men  who 
believe  in  man,  who  believe  in  life,  in  jus- 
tice, in  democracy  and  in  freedom.  And  who 
have  the  will  to  fight  to  defend  these  ideals. 

[From  the  Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Northwest 
Arkansas  Times,  Apr.  30,  1969] 

ROTC  Decision 

It  appears  increasingly  likely  that  the 
ROTC  program  at  the  University  will  become 
a voluntary  one  next  year.  The  University 
Senate  Council  (faculty)  has  voted  (10-3)  to 
recommend  such  a step  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  Trustees  generally  follow  such  rec- 
ommendations. 

This  decision  appears  to  us  to  be  a reason- 
able one.  Those  opposing  the  program’s  man- 
datory nature  can  now  look  forward  to  a 
pursuit  of  education  unmolested  by  threat 
of  non-graduation. 

All  of  this  seems  eminently  in  keeping  with 
the  appropriate  processes  of  higher  education. 

Amid  the  ruckus  of  recent  protest  and  dem- 
onstratign  at  the  UA  concerning  ROTC,  it 
was  inevitable  that  some  of  the  "victims”  of 
the  system  woulcl  be  pushed  forward  to  illus- 
trate alleged  grievances.  One  such  turns  out 
to  be  a Phi  Beta  :Sappa  pre-med  student  who 
will  not  win  a degree  this  spring  because  of 
non-compliance  with  ROTC  requirements. 

Under  ROTC  rules  the  student,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  was  ^rong.  He  declined  to  have 
his  hair  cut  to  military  specifications  and  his 
Instructor  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise 


than  to  penalize  him.  The  important  issue  in 
this  instance — particularly  since  graduation 
is  not  a requirement  for  entrance  in  med 
school — is  not  hair,  but  rather  how  far  Amer- 
icans are  prepared  to  allow  the  military  to 
invade  the  conduct  and  procedures  of  a civil- 
ian society. 

An  ROTC  spokesman,  commenting  on  the 
matter,  emphasized  that  the  military  today 
is  "big  business,”  and  needs  everything  from 
data  processors  to  doctors  and  lawyers.  And  he 
is  right.  The  Pentagon’s  budget  includes 
enormous  annual  expenditures  for  pure  aca- 
demic research,  on  many  of  our  nation’s  cam- 
puses. The  military,  in  fact,  is  such  a major 
economic  influence  on  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  country  that  its  whims  have 
a very  real  effect  upon  the  financial  welfare 
of  many  college  campuses. 

This  sort  of  thing  shapes  up  as  a dangerous 
trend,  we  think  (at  least  it  holds  the  poten- 
tial of  a dangerous  threat  to  academic  free- 
doms), and  because  of  this  any  sort  of  mu- 
tually agreeable  separation  of  military  and 
civilian  pursuits,  particularly  on  campus, 
should  serve  the  national  purpose  in  good 
fashion  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  -I 
have  just  been  told  that  an  article  in,  I 
believe  it  is,  this  week’s  Look  magazine 
deals  also  with  the  conditions  in  Greece. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  REPEAL 
INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  weeks  the  Senate  Will  debate  whether 
or  not  we  should  repeal  the  investment 
credit.  As  the  only  Democratic  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  op- 
pose repeal  of  the  investment  credit,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  think  carefully 
about  the  consequences  before  it  acts  to 
eliminate  a provision  of  our  tax  laws  that 
has  done  a great  deal  for  our  economy  in 
the  past  7 years. 

This  provision  was  enacted  in  1962, 
suspended  in  1966,  made  effective  again 
in  1967.  To  end  it  now  would  be  a mis- 
take for  a number  of  reasons. 

The  principal  drive  behind  its  repeal 
is  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  many 
economists  that  the  present  sharp  rise 
in  capital  spending  is  highly  inflation- 
ary— which  it  certainly  is— and  that  the 
investment  creffit  is  a principal  reason 
for  the  high  level  of  capital  spending, 
and  it  is. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  repeal  of  this 
provision  of  our  tax  laws  will  not  slow 
capital  investment  until  some  time  next 
year.  By  the  time  the  slowdown  occurs 
we  may  very  well  need  the  capital  in- 
vestment in  order  to  keep  the  economy 
moving. 

Much  more  important,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  fact  that  capital  investment  is 
essential  in  holding  down  prices  in  the 
long  run.  Over  the  years  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  American  productive  fa- 
cilities is  the  real  reason  why  we  have 
been  able  to  pay  higher  real  wages  to 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Along  with  education,  and  the  basic 
stimulation  of  our  competitive  economic 
system,  capital  investment — in  modern- 
izing our  factories,  providing  automation, 
sharply  increasing  productivity — is  at 
the  very  heart  of  America’s  economic  * 
strength. 

For  this  reason  I call  attention  to  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  benefits  of  the 
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it  iztfSst  cost  us  at  least  10  days  of  our 
time,  and  that  is  valuable  time. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I completely 
agree  with  the  Senator.  We  are  one  of 
the  few  legislative  bodies  in  the  world 
that  does  not  make  full  use  of  the  reg- 
ular pair  so  that  two  men  can  be  away 
to  take  care  of  business. 

Mr.  LONG.  I used  to  tell  friends  if 
they  wanted  to  help  me  on  something  I 
would  be  glad  to  return  the  favor  when 
I apparently  could  but  that  there  was 
no  use  asking  me  to  help  them  unless 
it  was  going  to  be  a close  vote.  On  a 
close  vote  I would  be  glad  to  return  the 
favor,  but  if  I were  going  to  lose  by  a 
big  vote  it  did  not  matter  and  if  I were 
going  to  win  by  a big  vote  they  could 
vote  how  they  wanted  because  I had 
plenty  of  votes  anyway.  That  is  the  point 
of  view  of  a practical  legislator. 

However,  when  one  gets  down  to  the 
close  votes  where  neither  side  wants  to 
lose  because  one  of  their  men  is  out  of 
town  or  in  the  hospital,  from  time  to 
time  we  will  have  Senators  request  that 
nothing  happen  until  they  return. 

I recall  situations  where  a Senator 
wanted  to  be  present  to  vote  on  some- 
thing and  he  may  have  left  instructions 
that  nothing  important  happen  until  he 
gets  back.  Then,  if  anything  does  hap- 
pen, he  stands  up  and  proposes  to  object 
to  every,  unanimous-consent  request  for 
the  next  6 months  because  he  felt  the 
faith  was  not  kept  with  him. 

When  the  vote  is  going  to  be  close 
anyway,  why  should  a Senator  who  is 
going  to  be  absent  not  be  accorded  a pair 
so  that  his  position  will  be  recorded. 
Then,  both  would  be  shown  as  voting. 
It  would  be  easier  to  accord  the  absent 
Senator  a pair.  — 

Mr.  PELL.  I agree  and  I would  sup- 
port the  idea  if  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself. 

Mr.  LONG.  I shall  draft  the  rule  and 
submit  it  and  if  the  Senator  gets  a hear- 
ing on  his  proposal  we  can  have  a hear- 
ing on  it  as  well. 

/vie:  — — — 

GREECE:  GOVERNMENT  BY  TOR- 
TURE—AN  ARTICLE  BY  CHRIS- 
TOPHER S.  WREN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  May  27 
issue  of  Look  magazine,  which  is  out 
tomorrow  carries  an  article  entitled 
“Greece:  Government  by  Torture,’’  by 
Look  senior  editor  Christopher  S.  Wren. 
The  article  tells  a shocking  story  of  tor- 
ture under  the  Greek  military  regime 
which  took  power  2 years  ago.  Mr.  Wren 
notes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  article: 

Torture  has  taken  place  In  Greece  on  vic- 
tims who  number  into  the  thousands.  Under 
a frightened  unpopular  military  regime,  tor- 
ture goes  on  today. 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  some 
specific  examples. 

Mr,  .Wren  concludes  his  article,  I 
should  note,  with  this  comment: 

We  are  spending  around  $40  million  a year 
of  American  taxpayers'  money  for  aid  to  a 
government  that  rules  by  torture.  Do  we 
really  want  to  do  that? 

I was  interested  to  note,  too,  that  of 
the  eight  names  of  torturers  mentioned 
in  the  article,  six  had  been  cited  by  me 
on  this  floor  last  October  12,  1968.  These 


are  Messrs.  Lambrou,  Karapanayiotis, 
Spanos,  Babalis,  and  Mallios. 

Mr.  Wren’s  article  needs  no  further 
comment  from  me.  It  speaks  for  itself. 
While  it  is  not  pleasant  reading,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  article  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  published  in  the  May 
7 issue  of  the  New  York  Times  under 
the  headline  “European  Ministers  Warn 
Greek  Regime,”  an  editorial  from  the 
May  8 issue  of  the  Times  entitled  “Warn- 
ing to  the  Junta,”  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  en- 
titled, “Greece  Under  the  Heel.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2, 3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
written  by  Drew  Middleton  from  Lon- 
don, reports  that  the  Committee  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Council  of  Europe  has 
warned  the  Greek  Government  that  its 
internal  policies  violate  the  principles  of 
human  rights  on  which  the  Council  was 
founded.  Mr.  Middleton  notes  that  the 
Committee  has  postponed  a decision  on 
the  expulsion  of  Greece  from  the  Council 
but  has  adopted  a resolution  citing  the 
Assembly’s  finding  that  the  Greek  mili- 
tary regime  violates  the  conditions  for 
membership  on  the  Council,  one  of  which 
is  that  every  member  of  the  Council  must 
accept  the  principles  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  of  the  enjoyment  for  its  citizens  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. Mr.  Middleton  mentions  the  fact 
that  a subcommittee  of  the  Council’s 
Human  Rights  Commission  will  resume 
hearings  next  month  on  allegations  of 
torture  of  political  prisoners  of  Greece. 
I intend  to  continue  to  follow  these  hear- 
ings with  close  attention  and  to  inform 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  group’s 
conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  I have  spoken  out  many 
times  on  the  floor  in  the  past  2 years  on 
the  subject  of  torture  in  Greece. 'The  ef- 
fect of  torture  on  a people,  is  sinister  and 
pervasive.  It  intimidates  through  fear 
and  silences  by  terror.  While  I have  no 
way  of  knowing  personally  to  what  ex- 
tent torture  is  still  being  used  as  an  in- 
strument of  control  by  Greek  officials,  I 
find  the  recurrent  reports  of  torture  most 
alarming  and  disturbing. 

I would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  have  not  had  an 
Ambassador  in  Greece  since  January  20. 
As  we  recognize  the  current  regime,  and 
do  business  with  it  on  a full  range  of 
political  and  economic  matters,  includ- 
ing certain  forms  of  military  assistance, 
it  does  not  strike  me  as  wise  to  leave 
this  post  unfilled.  I hope  that  the  new 
administration  will  appoint  a tough- 
minded,  nonmilitary  man  to  this  im- 
portant position  immediately.  We  need 
to  have  a strong  voice  in  Athens; — and 
an  experienced  ear. 

Exhibit  1 

Greece:  Government  by  Torture 
(By  Christopher  Wren) 

I didn't  believe  it.  The  reports  of  torture 
filtering  out  of  Greece  for  two  years  since 


the  military  coup  were  so  grotesque  as  to 
seem  unreal.  It  took  a trip  inside  Greece  to 
change  my  mind.  In  Athens,  businessmen, 
priests,  army  officers,  lawyers,  housewives 
and  students  persuaded  me.  A succession  of 
former  political  prisoners  described  every  or- 
deal in  detail  and  let  me  see,  and  touch,  the 
scars.  Now  I am  convinced.  Torture  has 
taken  place  in  Greece  on  victims  who  num- 
ber into  the  thousands.  Under  a fright- 
ened, unpopular  military  regime,  torture 
goes  on  today. 

Pericles  Korovessis,  a 28-year -old  Athens 
actor,  told  me  he  didn’t  believe  the  stories 
either,  until  Asphalia , the  Greek  security  po- 
lice put  him  through  what  it  likes  to  call  the 
“machine  of  truth.” 

One  Monday  morning  at  3 a.m.,  five  armed 
plainclothesmen  burst  into  his  apartment. 
Odyssef  Spanos,  the  leader,  told  the  others 
what  to  look  for:  ‘‘Every  thick  book  Is  a 
Communist  book.”  The  police  seized  ten 
folk-song  tapes,  a BBC  English  lesson,  a 
typewriter,  and  the  classics  of  Aristotle, 
Sophocles  and  Aeschylus.  They  took  their 
evidence  and  Pericles  Korovessis,  in  an  un- 
marked black  sedan  down  to  the  big  Aspha - 
lia  headquarters  on  Bouboulinas  St. 

Korovessis  was  hustled  upstairs  to  a small 
office.  Spanos  told  him,  “I  want  to  know  ev- 
erything you’ve  done.”  “It's  a horrible  mis- 
take,” explained  Korovessis.  “I'll  be  released 
In  the  morning.”  Spanos  hit  him  in  the 
mouth,  drawing  blood.  “If  you  dirty  my 
shirt,”  warned  Spanos,  “you’ll  pay  for  it.” 

They  took  Korovessis  up  to  the  small  room 
on  the  roof  terrace  where  interrogation  takes 
place.  In  the  middle  was  a wooden  bench,  its 
top  polished  with  use.  They  tied  him  down 
on  it.  One  man  held  his  chest.  Another 
picked  up  a shovel  handle.  He  began  pound- 
ing Korovessis  on  the  soles  of  his  dangling 
feet. 

The  technique  is  called  falanga.  At  Bou- 
boulinas St.,  the  victim's  shoes  are  routinely 
left  on.  This  minimizes  telling  scars,  pro- 
longs the  beating  time,  and  is  especially 
painful,  because  swelling  feet  eventually  pop 
the  shoes  apart.  “Do  you  like  this?”  the  tor- 
turer asked.  “This  is  just  a sample.”  Koro- 
vessis tried  vainly  to  arch  his  feet  until  the 
shoes  were  too  swollen  full.  Screaming,  he 
lost  count  of  the  falanga  strokes. 

With  stick,  Spanos  daintly  hoisted  a 
urine-soaked  rag  from  a toilet  hole  at  one 
side  of  the  room.  An  assistant  stopped  him: 
“Sir,  it’s  my  job.  That’s  too  dirty  for  you.” 
Korovessis  passed  out  as  the  wet  rag 
was  jammed  inside  his  mouth. 

When  he  came  to,  they  asked  if  he  had 
anything  to  tell  them.  Then  they  started 
on  his  feet  again.  Korovessis  still  remembers: 
“It  was  so  horrible  that  I thought  some- 
body was  beating  me  on  the  head.  It’s  as 
if  they  beat  you  all  over.  After  a while,  I 
couldn’t  even  cry.”  He  passed  out  again, 
came  to  and  vomited.  They  untied  him.  One 
policeman  said:  “Look,  you've  dirtied  the 
floor.  You  must  lick  it  up.” 

Korovessis  couldn’t  stand.  His  shoes  had 
split  to  reveal  flesh  “like  unbaked  dough. 
Two  men  dragged  him  down  to  the  bas 
ment  past  policemen  chatting  about  yes! 
day’s  soccer  match.  They  put  him  in  a v 
dowless  cell  without  food  or  water. 

The  next  day,  they  took  him  ups 
again.  Spanos’  superior,  Constantine  Ka 
panayiotis,  confided:  “We  know  you’re  r 
a Communist  because  your  family  Is  roy*- 
1st.  We  want  you  to  help  us.  Give  us  i 
name  of  two  friends  you  don't  like.”  Korov 
sis  refused.  “Everybody  who  comes  he 
talks,”  Karapanayiotis  warned.  “You’re  n 
spoiling  the  record.” 

Basile  Lambrou,  the  dapper  Asphalia 
rector,  walked  in.  “I’m  the  boss,”  he  an- 
nounced. “It’s  useless  trying  to  play  hero 
because  everybody  here  speaks.”  Korovessis 
said  he  would  protest  when  he  got  out. 
“You’ll  never  be  able  to,”  Lambrou  laughed. 
“Everybody  believes  us  and  "not  you.  It’s 
very  easy  for  us  to  humilitate  you.  We  are 
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pressed.  Other  objections  are  financial!  In 
terjms  of  cost-effectiveness,  even  the  modified 
plan  is  too  costly.  Still  other  arguments  arise 
fro|m  political  considerations:  An  American 
ABM  system  will  escalate  the  arms  race  ;and 
present  a new  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

finally,  one  hears  a tacticah-strategic  case: 
By  the  time  our  ABMs  could  be  made  opera- 
tional, even  if  they  worked  to  perfection, 
changes  in  the  technology  of  weaponry  will 
ha\[e  made  the  missiles  obsolete. 

On  careful  examination,  each  of  these  ar- 
guments falls  apart.  The  scientific  objections, 
for  example,  are  essentially  an  echo  of  the  old 
argument  against  a hydrogen  bomb;  but  the 
bomb  worked.  The  problems  of  mounting  an 
ABM  system  are  fearfully  complex,  to  be  stire, 
but  so  were  the  problems  of  developing  a 
mo^nshoot,  If  there  can  be  no  iron-clad  guar- 
antee of  successful  design.  In  the  absence 
of  kn  actual  test,  the  guarantees  are  rea- 
sonably solid. 

The  financial  arguments  are  the  least  im- 
pressive. President  Nixon’s  recommendation 
is  for  an  $800  million  investment,  but  more 
thai  half  of  this — roughly  $450  million— is 
for  Research  and  development. 

Virtually  all  the  opponents  have  conceded 
the  [necessity  for  continuing  research.  The 
fight  on  budgetary  grounds  thus  boils  down 
to  $850  million  only.  In  terms  of  national  se- 
curity, this  is  peanuts. 

Perhaps  the  loudest  complaint  is  that  by 
going  ahead  with  an  antibaUistic  missile 
system,  the  United  States  in  some  fashion 
will  i escalate  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  nonsense. 

In  its  “Washingon  Report”  for  April  21,  the 
prestigious  American  Security  Council  pro- 
vides stunning  documentation— -documenta- 
tion'from  Soviet  sources  themselves — of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  own  antimissile  defenses.  It 
is  n<>t  necessary,  in  this  regard,  to  make 
guesses  of  future  strength.  “The  fact  re- 
mairis,”  says  the  Council,  “they  have  ABM 
forces  in  being  and  we  do  not.'* 

The  tactical-strategic  arguments  are  high- 
ly speculative.  So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  jig 
concerned,  the  President  and  his  advisers, 
have  had  to  act  upon  the  intelligence  avail- 
able (now. 

By  | every  indication,  the  Kremlin  is  pro- 
ceeding steadily  with  deployment  of  its  fan- 
tastic SS9  missiles.  These  terrifying  weapons, 
carrying  20-  to  2 5 -megaton  warheads,  are 
much  larger  than  our  own  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  They  represent  the  threat 
that  inust  be  countered  now — and  by  “now,” 
we  arte  talking  of  1973,  when  the  first  mini- 
mal phase  of  the  proposed  Safeguard  system 
Is  complete. 

In  the  end,  none  of  the  familiar,  rationed 
argunients  can  prevail.  What  the  opponents 
really  are  'saying,  out  of  their  hearts  and 
not  their  heads,  is  simply  that  war  la  hell.  j 
Of  course  war  is  hell.  If  we  lived  In  a per- 
fect world,  ail  nations  would  beat  their 
s words  into  plowshares.  We  wouldl  defuse  our 
missiles,  scrap  our  bombers  and  dump  everj/ 
weapojn  in  the  depths  of  the  seas.  But  presir 
dents-j— and  senators — have  an  obligation  ti> 
deal  With  hell  a it  is,  and  not  with  heaven 
as  it  flight  be.  j 

The  I President’s  recommendations  for  ah 
tibajllistic  missile  system  are  the  very 
.st  tihat  he  coud  make,  in  good  conscience* 
conjimander-in-chief,  charged  with  keep- 
*g  ou^*  nation  secure  The  most  telling  critl4 
ism,  in  truth,  is  not  that  Nixon  is  propose 
ng  tob  much,  but  that,  he  is  proposing  too 
do  little.  I 

In  ainy  event,  the  President  has  looked  at 
ealitibs;  he  has  not  closed  his  eyes.  No  one 
»n  ask  more  than  this  of  a troubled  Con-; 
gress;  but  the  conutry  cannot  settle  for  less1 
than  this,  either* 


A RESOLUTION  TO  EXPRESS  THE 
SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  IN  RE- 
GARD TO  CHANGES  IN  THE  JOB 
CORPS  PROGRilM 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  £>enate  in  regard  to. 
changes  in  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I rise  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  California  (Mr, 
Cranston)  in  his  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  concerning  a postponement  of 
the  Job  Corps  action  on  the  part 
administration. 

The  points  pro  ancj^etSn  have  been 
covered  in  the  d£b£fe.  and  I wish  to 
identify  mysel£x£s  a strong  proponent 
of  the  resol1 


ORE 


OF  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS 


Mrf  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I believe 
Presiding  Officers  should  be  informed 
that  tnepurpose  of  the  list  at  the  desk 
is  to  indicate  what  Senators  are  to  be 
called  to  spe&kjf  the  Senate  is  about  to 
adjourn,  but  thatT’ttqder  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator’^ftr&ton  his  feet, 
seeking  recognition,  is  tR^sQne  who 
should  be  recognized. 

I am  not  directing  these  remarks  aCt^e 
present  Presiding  Officer,  but  referrin 
to  the  general  rule,  because  I note  that 
this  habit  of  following  a list  is'  coining 
into  too  much  use.  I believe  we  should 
return  to  the  regular  rule,  which  is  that 
the  Senator  first  on  his  feet  seeking 
recognition  is  recognized  first,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  list  is  to  avoid  the 
Senate’s  adjourning  before  a particular 
Senator  can  be  called. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  that  have  just  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

I have  noted  particularly  this  year 
that  the  practice  of  having  a list  of 
names  at  the  desk  has  seemed  to  grow 
over  that  of  previous  years.  We  have 
heretofore  had  lists  of  names  at  the  desk 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  do  not  make  any  provision  for 
recognition  of  a Senator  by  virtue  of  his 
name’s  having  been  placed  on  a list.  ,,- 

Rule  XIX,  paragraph  X,  providgs-tfikt 
the  Presiding  Officer  shaHraaegnize  the 
Senator  who  shall  ffe'st-'STTcIress  him,  and 
I would  hope  that  we  would  not  permit 
the  erosion  of  this  rule;.  It  is  possible  for 
a Senator,  under  the  practice  that  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  vogue,  to 
place  his  name  on  the  list  at  the  Presiding 
Officer’s  desk,  return  to  the  office  and 
work  for  2 or  3 hours,  feeling  assured  that 
when  his  name  is  about  to  be  reached 
on  the  list,  he  will  be  notified,  and  can 
be  on  the  floor  and  get  immediate  rec- 
ognition; whereas,  a JSenator  who  has 
been  diligent  in  remahiing  on  the  floor 
all  afternoon,  as  has  the  Senator  from 


Rhode  Island,  will  not  be  recaenized-on 
accordance  with  rule  XIX, 

I have  sat  in  the  Chamber  day  after 
day  and  watched  this  rule  being  eroded; 
and  I would  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
Senators  who  preside — and  my  remarks 
are  not,  I want  to  s&y,  as  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  meant  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  present  Presiding  Officer — 
whoever  they  may  b^,  will  follow  the 
Senate  rule  and  recognize  Senators  in 
accordance  with  the  rule. 

— -Ml'.  LOTIG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  While  the  Senator  is  ad- 
dressing himself  to  that  subject,  I would 
hope  that  one  of  these  days  we  might  be 
able  to  prevail  upon  our  Rules  Committee 
to  consider  a number  of  not  consequential 
out  helpful  changes  to  our  rules  in  order 
to  help  us  expedite  our  business,  so  that 
we  could  get  on  with  it  more  effectively. 

One  thing  that  especially  concerns  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  that 
many  times,  because  of  some  absentees 
and  the  failure  of  the  side  that  has  the 
most  absentees  to  be  able  to  obtain  pairs 
for  all  their  absentees,  Senators  insist  on 
a matter  going  over  to  the  following  day 
and  then  they  go  over  to  the  following 
day  at  a time  when  there  is  no  other 
business  to  take  up. 

We  were  fighting  over  a measure  in- 

Iign  expenditures  2 years 
otes  were  taken.  My  side 
as  and  the  other  side  won 
: depended  on  which  side 
absentees.  If  we  had  had 
smbershlp  of  the  Senate 
uld  have  been  a tie  vote, 
thing  could  go  on  forever, 
ach  an  agreement  on  any 
is  cleared  that  a Senator 
n a certain  way,  that  could 
be  achieved  byjany  one  of  a dozen  mecha- 
nisms, or  we  cbuld  agree  that  both  sides 
would  pair  thmr  absentees,  provided  they 
knew  how  Senators  wanted  to  vote. 

I suppose  jne  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  usefl  a similar  technique  in  some 
of  the  committees  on  which  he  serves, 
and  I know  it  is  followed  on  some  of  the 
committees  on  which  I serve.  It  is  a help- 
ful meps  by  which  to  get  on  with  busi- 
ness .SWe  might  even  go  to  the  extent 
whgh  we  are  in  doubt,  of  getting  on  the 
ephone  and  contacting  a Senator  who 
might  be  addressing  his  State  legislature 
or  some  group  on  a matter  involving,  per- 
haps, the  Federal-State  relationship.  We 
might  get  the  Senator  on  the  telephone, 
permit  most  sides  to  explain  their  posi- 
tions, and  then  ask  the  Senator  how  he 
wants  to  vote  to  break  the  tie. 

However,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  we 
are  still  stuck  with  the  obsolete  way  of 
doing  business.  If  a Senator  gives  a pair 
it  looks  as  if  both  Senators  did  not  vote. 
That  is  the  difficulty  in  giving  pairs. 
Someone  might  say,  “Don’t  let  them  vote 
today,  fellows.  We  will  keep  the  con- 
versation going  until  tomorrow.”  Some- 
times that  procedure  goes  on  indefinitely. 
I assume  that  during  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
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the  government*  -and  you  are  nothing.  The 
government  isn’t  alone.  Behind  the  govern- 
ment are  the  Americans.  The  whole,  world 
is  in  two  parts — the  Russians  and  the  Amer- 
icans. We  are  the  Americans.  Be  grateful 
we've  only  tortured  you  a little,  In  Russia, 
they’d  kill  you.” 

Lambrou,  other  victims  confirm,  displays 
a facial  twitch  when  he  gets  excited.  His  Jaw 
began  jerking  when  Korovessls  told  him  he 
had  nothing  to  say.  “Then  say  a prayer,” 
Lambrou  snapped. 

Karapanayiotis  gestured:  “I'll  give  you  to 
Gravaritis  and  he’ll  kill  you.  He  enjoys  it.” 

Basile  Gravaritis,  paunchy  and  smiling, 
took  over.  He  stroked  Korovessls'  shoulder. 
“Why  fight  the  boss?”  he  soothed.  “Tell  the 
whole  story.  It’ll  be  good  for  you.”  Suddenly, 
he  grabbed  Korovessls  by  the  hair  and 
slammed  his  head  against  the  wall. 

Gravaritis  ordered  his  assistants  to  take 
Korovessls  back  up  to  the  room  on  the  ter- 
race. He  stamped  on  his  prisoner's  instep. 
The  blood  came  out. 

They  tied  Korovessls  back  on  the  bench. 
Gravaritis  hung  up  his  coat  and  rolled  his 
sleeves  “like  a priest  preparing  for  a cere- 
mony.” He  began  falanga,  this  time  with 
an  iron  pipe.  After  ten  blows,  he  paused  to 
say:  “Your  right  foot  is  already  broken. 
If  you  want  to  save  the  other,  tell  the  truth 
now.”  The  beating  resumed.  “I  even  felt 
pain,  in  my  fingernails,”  Korovessls  recalls 
today. 

He  fainted,  then  revived.  Gravaritis  walked 
over:  “I’m  so  sorry,  are  you  all  right?”  He 
slapped  Korovessls  across  the  face,  then  with 
two  fingers  slowly  pressed  his  victim’s  eyes 
back  into  his  skull. 

They  untied  Korovessis,  and  began  flailing 
his  shins  and  knees  with  the  iron  bar.  Gra- 
varitis dragged  him  around  the  room  by  the 
hair,  smashing  his  face  against  one  knee.  A 
tooth  fell  out.  They  took  him  outside,  pre- 
tended to  toss  him  off  the  roof  and  brought 
him  back  inside  the  room. 

Korovessls  feigned  unconsciousness,  until 
his  testicles  were  slugged  with  the  bar.  “Oh, 
you’re  all  right,”  grinned  Gravaritis.  They 
spread  Korovessls  down  over  the  bench.  Gra- 
varitis shoved  the  iron  bar  into  his  rectum, 
tearing  the  skin.  Korovessls  blacked  out.  He 
came  to  in  the  corner.  Gravaritis  was  care- 
fully combing  his  hair  in  the  window’s  re- 
flection. He  looked  down  at  Korovessis.  “We’ve 
become  tired  of  this  kind  of  man,”  he  said. 

Lambrou  and  his  associates  came  in  and 
kicked  at  Korovessis.  Karapanayiotis  seared 
his  mouth  with  a hot  pepper,  broke  it  open, 
and  stuck  the  pieces  into  his  eyes  and  nose. 
Another  man  poured  American  detergent 
down  his  throat,  and,  finally,  propped  a ciga- 
rette Into  his  Ups  as  he  lay  writhing.  Everyone 
laughed.  “You  see  what  happens  to  people 
who  don’t  like  democracy,”  Lambrou  lectured. 

An  army  ambulance  carried  Korovessis  to 
the  No.  401  Military  Hospital  in  central 
Athens.  But  he  got  no  medical  attention. 
Instead,  daily,  he  was  wheeled  from  his  bed 
into  a room,  strapped  to  a leather  chair,  and 
tortured  with  electricity  from  a “black  box.” 
Several  men  in  white  smocks  watched  to  de- 
termine how  much  shock  his  heart  could 
stand.  “This  little  machine  could  make  you 
feel  like  nothing,”  Korovessis  remembers. 
“I  shook  like  a piece  of  paper.”  Lambrou 
dropped  in  once  to  chat.  “Your  soul  is  tor- 
tured because  you  have  many  sins,”  he  sug- 
gested. “Write  them  down  and  save  your 
soul.” 

Korovessis  never  talked,  because,  he  insists, 
he  had  nothing  to  tell.  After  a week,  he  was 
taken  back  to  Bouboulinas  St.,  then  through 
a succession  of  prisons.  Six  months  after  he 
was  picked  up,  he  was  finally  released.  He 
had  been  charged,  with  nothing,  convicted  of 
nothing.  Still,  he  was  forbidden  to  work  and 
had  to  see  the  police  twice  a week. 

Pericles  Korovessis  can  speak  now  because 
hex  has  escaped  from  Greece  With  his  wife. 
I studied  nearly  200  cases  like  his,  in  per- 


sonal interviews  and  smuggled  reports.  The 
people  I met  in  Athens  had  names.  Most 
victims  are  anonymous,  like  the  “bloody 
amorphous  mass”  that  one  young  laborer  told 
me  was  dumped  into  the  next  cell  and  re- 
mained without  food  and  water  when  he  left 
six  days  later.  The  majority  are  still  in  prison. 
Those  released  have  been  forced  to  sign 
statements  that  they  were  not  tortured. 

Falanga  is  the  basic  torture.  In  Athens, 
the  victim  is  tied  to  a bench  or  chair.  In 
Salonika,  he  is  stripped  below  the  waist  and 
laid  on  his  back,  with  his  feet  between  the 
sling  and  stock  of  an  American  Ml  rifle.  Two 
men  hoist  the  rifle,  twisting  it  to  immobilize 
his  feet.  A third  slams  away  at  the  exposed 
soles.  “The  pain  is  like  an  electric  shock,” 
one  student  told  me.  “It  goes  up  into_your 
heart  and  bangs  inside  your  head.”  When  the 
victim  passes  out,  he  is  made  to  stand  up 
and  jump,  This  brings  the  circulation — and 
pain — back.  Then  falanga  begins  again, 
swelling  the  entire  leg.  Everybody  I talked  to 
said  he  urinated  blood  afterward. 

That  isn’t  all.  Suspects  are  often  stripped 
naked,  an  old  Gestapo  trick  to  break  resist- 
ance. There  have  been  mock  executions, 
sometimes  over  an  open  grave.  Karapanayi- 
otis gave  one  student  .a  forced  enema  with 
detergent,  boasting:  “We'll  pull  your  bowels 
out  of  your  mouth.”  A Salonika  girl  was 
dangled  from  ar  helicopter  and  dipped  into 
the  Aegean  Sea  until  she  talked.  A promi- 
nent lawyer  was  hung  by  his  feet,  A quiet, 
long-haired  brunette  was  deflowered  with  a 
broom  handle.  I learned  of  a film  maker  who 
had  his  moustache  burned  off.  At  the  As- 
phalia  station  in  central  Piraeus,  the  Athens 
port,  vice  director  Sotiris  Kouvas  gets  results 
from  a heavy  metal  ring  that  he  slips  over 
the  suspect’s  skull,  then  tightens  slowly 
With  metal  screws. 

Electric  torture  to  the  toes,  neck  and  geni- 
tals is  commonplace.  But  psychological  ter- 
ror frequently  works  best.  At  one  jail  a 
clanging  bell  keeps  prisoners  awake.  Threats 
of  rape  or  sodomy  are  also  effective.  A 35- 
year- old  spinster  resisted  14  bouts  of  falanga. 
She  broke  when  her  torturers  stripped  her 
and  began  to  molest  her.  She  has  since  tried 
to  hang  herself.  ~ 

The  government  forbids  anyone  to  help  the 
family  of  a man  taken  to  Jail.  He  becomes 
more  vulnerable  if  he  has  to  worry  about 
them.  An  army  major  was  buried  up  to  his 
neck  and  saw  his  son  beaten  before  him. 
Paul  Zannas,  director  of  the  Salonika  Film 
Festival,  was  not  tortured.  But  when  his  13- 
year-old  son  tried  to  bring  him  a French 
newspaper,  Le  Monde , in  prison,  the  boy  was 
thrashed  by  a jailer  in  front  of  Zannas. 

Georgia  Fangopoulou  was  arrested  with 
her  fianeS,  Constantine  Meietis.  They  were 
tortured  in  adjacent  rooms  of  a military 
barracks  in  Salonika,  so  they  could  hear 
each  other  scream.  An  officer  crisscrossed  her 
face  with  a knife.  “Go  to  the  mirror  and  see 
how  pretty  you  look,”  he  ordered  her.  Me- 
letis remembers  a man  named  Baras  being 
beaten  so  badly  next  door  that  with  each 
new  blow  he  could  only  “grunt  like  an  ox.” 
At  the  Bouboulinas  St.  jail,  an  actress,  Kitty 
Arseni,  listed  to  one  falanga  session  over- 
head. She  counted  200  blows. 

A student’s  wife,  two  months  pregnant, 
miscarried  after  falanga.  One  prisoner  at 
Bouboulinas  St.  told  me  some  men  could 
only  crawl  to  the  daily  toilet.  One  yo-ung 
man  was  so  battered  that  when  his  girl 
friend  saw  him,  she  vomited. 

How  could  such  torture  be  condoned? 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  colonel’s  coup  on 
April  21,  1967,  defied  the  Greek  people,  the 
government,  the  king  and  even  the  generals, 
who  had  postponed  their  own  planned  coup. 
Today,  I was  told  in  Greece,  only  five  per- 
cent of  the  population  backs  the  junta.  An- 
other five  percent  may  collaborate.  But  25 
percent  of  the  people  strongly  oppose  it.  The 
remaining  two-thirds,  including  the  peas- 
ants, are  sitting  on  the  sidelines. 


In  two  years,  the  colonels  have  failed  to 
solidify  any  significant  support  from  the 
Greeks.  They  have  to  expose  and  smash  all 
opposition,  or  the  precarious  dictatorship  will 
collapse.  As  one  priest  puts  it,  “They  govern 
Greece  like  a battalion  and  nothing  more.” 

The  target  for  torture  has  been  those  the 
junta  fears  most — the  intellectuals,  the 
young  and  the  non-Communtst  leftists. 
Nearly  all  the  torture  victims  I met  were 
educated.  Asphalia  is  especially  worried 
about  resistance  groups  like  the  radical  Pa- 
triotic Front,  the  moderate  Democratic  De- 
fence, and  the  students’  Rigas  Feralos. 

The  torture  is  calculated  to  create  fear  as 
well  as  get  information.  Doctors  are  warned 
not  to  treat  released  victims;,  if  they  do, 
their  telephone  service  can  be  cut.  Feeding 
the  children  of  a man  in  jail  is  “association 
with  Communists”  that  will  send  you  to 
prison  yourself.  Ex -prisoners  cannot  hold  a 
job  without  Asphalia’s  approval.  The  As- 
phalia  budget  has  doubled  since  the  coup 
much  of  the  increase  going  to  pay  informers. 

The  four-story,  brown-shuttered  Asphalia 
building  across  from  the  National  Archeo- 
logical Museum  on  Bouboulinas  St.,  with 
gray  jeeps  parked  along  its  sidewalk,  has 
become  a landmark.  At  first,  a motorcycle 
engine  was  run  at  night  to  drown  out  screams 
from  the  terrace.  Now,  the  building  is  so  in- 
famous that  most  torture  has  been  relocated 
to  suburban  stations.  The  windowless  base- 
ment cells  are  still  used,  as  is  the  three-room 
basement  at  16  Rethymnou  St.,  several  blocks 
away,  where  the  overflow  of  prisoners  from 
Bouboulinas  St.  has  been  stored. 

The  once-elite  commandos,  decimated  by  a 
purge  after  the  coup,  carry  out  the  worst 
atrocities  at  the  Dionysos  military  camp  out- 
side Athens.  One  green- beret  raiding -force 
officer  confirmed  the  tortures  took  place. 
There  is  a tree  there  where  prisoners  are 
hung  by  their  wrists,  which  are  manacled 
behind  their  backs.  In  winter,  prisoners  have 
been  doused  with  water  and  left  hanging 
overnight. 

Even  in  Athens,  prisoners  have  been  fre- 
quently denied  food,  water  and  blankets.  A 
young  girl  told  me  she  got  along  by  lapping 
water  from  the  toilet.  Provisions  sent  by 
families  have  sometimes  been  kept  by  the 
police.  One  22 -year-old  girl  stayed  in  solitary 
confinement  for  six  months  because  she  spit 
at  Lambrou,  but  shorter  isolation  periods  are 
common.  I learned  of  prisoners  left  in  hand- 
cuffs for  days,  weeks,  even  months.  In  one 
case,  the  man’s  flesh  swelled  over  the  hand- 
cuffs, hiding  them. 

The  torture  ends  with  prison.  Anyone  sen- 
tenced to  Averhoff  or  Aegina  prisons,  or  the 
island  concentration  camp  at  Leros,  faces 
hardship,  but  not  falanga.  A military  officer 
presides  at  the  trials.  Lawyers  don’t  see  their 
clients  until  just  beforehand.  Any  references 
to  torture,  as  when  Yannis  Petropoulos,  a 
construction  worker,  showed  his  mutilated 
feet  on  the  witness  stand,  are  stricken  from 
the  record.  Sentences  are  heavy.  A law  stu- 
dent, later  amnestied  with  other  prisoners, 
told  me  he  got  20  years  for  possessing  two 
leaflets.  Young  demonstrators  at  former 
Prime  Minister  George  Papandreou’s  funeral 
drew  up  to  four  and  a half  years.  A man  who 
called  the  government  a “junta”  in  a grocery- 
store  conversation  went  to  prison.  So  did  a 
priest  who  asked  his  congregation  to  give 
their  Easter  dinners  to  the  families  of  those 
in  Jail. 

The  torture  has  tapered  off  from  the  first 
bloody  year  after  the  coup,  but  the  same  tor- 
turers keep  cropping  up  in  the  most  recent 
accounts:  Lambrou,  Gravaritis,  Karapanayi- 
otis, Spanos,  Petros  Babalis,  and  the  sexual 
torture  specialist,  Evanghelos  Malllos,  at 
Bouboulinas  St.  alone,  Nicholas  Kioupis,  a 
fat,  bespectacled  Asphalia  doctor,  inspects 
victims  to  advise  how  much  more  torture 
they  will  take. 

Besides  Korovessis,  I met  only  one  other 
victim,  a young  cabinetmaker,  who  held  out. 
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The  broken  ones  jure  far  more  bitter.  A stu- 
dent who  blurted  the  name  of  his  best  friend 
recalls:  “I  tried  not  to  think  of  speaking. 
Even  naked  and.  tied,  I was  so  much  more 
than  the  people  blgting  me.  'then  there  was 
an  emptiness,  and  % found  mye*  if  talking.” 

The  dictatorship:  refuse  to  admit  that  tor- 
ture goes  on.  It  -cStls  anyone  w ho  raises  the 
fact  Communist  or,  homosexual  or  both.  Yet, 
Amnesty  International,  a London-based  orga- 
nization concerned  Jl-bout  political  prisoners, 
confirmed  almost  qiyear  and  a hall  ago  that 
there  was  torture.  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands  have  filed  charges 
against  Greece  in  Council  of  Europe  for 
violation  of  the  Hupiun  Bights  Convention, 
which  forbids  degrading  treatment  of  prison- 
ers. A subcommission  of  the  Council  went  to 
Greece  in  March.  It  was  refused  access  to  the 
prisoners  and  prisons;  it  had  requested.  Now, 
a showdown  is  brewing  that  could  result  in 
Greece’s  expulsion  from  the  Council. 

The  Greek  Government  brought  an  ex- 
prisoner, Constantin#  Meletis,  under  armed 
guard  to  rebut  the  torture  charges  at  the 
Council’s  hearing  last  November  in  Stras- 
bourg, France.  He  escaped  to  testify  that  he 
had  in  fact  been  tortured.  I saw  him  in  Oslo, 
where  ire  now  lives  under  Norwegian  police 
protection.  His  jaw  is  still  crooked  from  being 
broken  with  a submachine-gun  magazine 
when  he  was  arrested  a year  ago  Asphalla 
has  been  collecting  pictures  of  him  at  home. 
They  plan  to  get  him. 

In  Washington,  D C.,  Sen.  Claiborne  Fell 
has  brought  up  the  subject  of  tortu  re  a half- 
dozen  times  on  the  Senat  e floor.  "Torture  has 
been  used  as  an  instrument  to  keep  die  Greek 
people  scared,”  Senator  Fell  believer.  "It  will 
get  worse  if  we  extend  full  military  assist- 
ance, and  they  think  we’re  not  horn  fled.  We 
should  hold  up  assistance  until  we  know  the 
torture  has  been  stopped.” 

American  military  aid  to  Greece  was  sus- 
pended after  the  coup;  now  the  money  is 
flowing  again,  but  our  Government  refuses  to 
say  how  much.  The  consensus  is  that  we  need 
Greece  in  NATO.  Yet  one  of  Greece’s  top  mili- 
tary men  insisted  to  me  that,  since  i ts  2,000 
best  officers  were  purged  by  the  junta,  the 
Greek  armed  forces  have  become  nearly 
worthless.  "Before,”  he  said,  "Greec  e gave 
NATO  ten  infantry  divisions,  one  armored 
division  and  the  raiding  forces.  Now  it  all 
adds  up  to  zero,  because  today,  there’s  no 
morale,  no  discipline,  no  spirit  left.” 

The  people  of  Greece  believe  the  tortures 
would  end  If  the  United  States  just  spoke  out. 
One  woman  challenged:  "I  can’t  undo -stand 
why  Americans  want  democracy  ih  their 
country,  but  smile  upon  people  who  destroy 
, democracy  in  my  country.  Democracy  is  not 
just  for  the  Americans.”  The  Irony  U that 
American  aid  has  become  identified  With  the 
tortures.  American  Ml  rifles  have  been  U sed  in 
the  falanga  beatings.  Some  of  the  interroga- 
tor’s desks  at  Bouboullnas  St.  beat  the 
clasped -hands  emblem  of  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram. Unconscious  victims  have  been  tugged 
from  the  terrace  there  down  to  the  basement 
("A  slaughterhouse  of  broken  bodies”  one 
prisoner  called  it)  in  gray  American  hospital 
blankets  with  "U.S.”  in  prominent  black  let- 
ters. The  torturers,  who  smoke  American  cig- 
arettes while  they  work,  like  to  give  the  im- 
pression they  are  only  doing  a job  for  vhe 
Americans.  Most  of  the  victims  I talked  to 
believed  that  Lambrou  and  Mailtos,  among 
others,  were  trained  in  the  United  States, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  No  W m- 
der  Pericles  Korovessis,  now  a homeless,  pen- 
nitless  exile,  asks:  "Is  Lambrou  your  spokes- 
man? What  has  happened  ip  the  American 
dream?” 

Before  I left  Athens,  I had  dinner  wit l a 
bearded  Orthodox  priest.  "When  a foreigner 
comes  to  Greece,”  he  said,  "he  sees  the  sun 
and  the  sky,  and  he  thinks  things  are  going 
finA  In  reality,  inside  these  people  you  see 
on  the  streets  is  a hatred  that  is  eating  the  m 
away.  There  Is  going  to  be  such  an  explosion 
herb  as  no  one  is  expecting.” 


The  reckoning  of  the  tortures  Is  yet  to 
come.  Look  for  the  educated  and  the  young 
to  shift  so  far  left  that  the  junta’s  baseless 
charge  of  Communism  becomes  a self-ful- 
filling prophecy.  Look  for  what  one  Greek 
calls  "the  mathematical  certainty  of  an- 
archy,” culminating  in  a revolt,  conceivably 
Soviet-backed,  against  the  dictatorship.  Look 
for  the  condemnati  on  and  probable  expulsion 
of  Greece  f rom  the  Council  of  Europe.  Look 
eventually  for  a split  within  nato  itself,  lin- 
ing Norway,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and 
even  Italy  s. gainst  the  United  States  and  its 
corrupted  ally.  Look  for  anti-Americanism  to 
spread  through  a people  who  were  once  loyal 
friends. 

We  are  spending  around  $40  million  a year 
of  American  taxpayers’  money  for  aid  to  a 
government  that  rules  by  torture.  Do  we 
really  want  to  do  that? 

Exhibit  2 

{From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7, 1969] 
European  Ministers  Warn  Greek  Regime 
(By  Drew  Middleton) 

London,  May  6. — The  Committee  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Council  of  Europe  warned  the 
Greek  Government  today  that  its  internal 
policies  violated  the  principles  of  human 
rights  on  which  the  Council  was  founded. 

After  a three-hour  debate  the  committee 
approved  by  i;j  to  2 a four -point  resolution 
that  in  effect  warns  Greece  that  she  is  in 
danger  of  expulsion  from  the  Council. 

Greece  and  Cyprus  voted  against  the  re- 
solution and  France,  Switzerland  and  Turkey 
abstained. 

At  its  20th  anniversary  meeting  the  minis- 
terial committee  endorsed  multilateral  con- 
tacts with  Eastern  Europe  as  contributions 
to  a detente  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

"The  policy  cf  a detente  should  be  con- 
tinued,” the  committee  reported  in  a com- 
munique, even  though  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  had  impede  progress. 

The  Council  of  Europe  is  an  18-nation  in- 
tergovernmental group  formed  in  1949  with 
the  aim  of  furthering  European  unity.  It  con- 
sists of  a Committee  of  Ministers  represent- 
ing the  various  governments  and  a Consulta- 
tive Assembly  whose  members  are  chosen  by 
the  national  parliaments. 

In  January  the  Consultative  Assembly, 
meeting  In  Strasbourg,  France,  recom- 
mended the  exclusion  of  Greece  from  the 
Council.  Greece  denounced  the  resolution  as 
prejudiced. 

HARMONY  IS  STRESSED 

The  two-day  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
ministerial  committee  was  concluded  at  Lan- 
caster House  this  afternoon.  The  session  was 
notable  in  two  respects,  participants  said. 

Positive  steps  toward  European  political 
unity  in  this  first  poet-de  Gaulle  conference 
could  be  discussed  ‘ ‘in  terms  of  reality  rather 
than  vague  hopes,"  one  Foreign  Minister  said. 

There  also  was  an  obvious  desire  in  this 
more  optimistic  atmosphere  not  to  take  ac- 
tion that  would  rupture  European  harmony. 

This  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
the  committee  postponed  until  its  next  meet- 
ing in  December  a decision  on  the  expulsion 
of  Greece  from  the  Council,  adopting  the 
four -point  resolution  instead. 

The  resolution  cites  the  Consultative  As- 
sembly's finding  tha  t the  Greek  military  re- 
gime violates  the  conditions  for  membership 
in  the  Council  as  set;  out  under  Article  3 of 
the  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

READY  ECR  DECISION 

The  article  provides  that  every  member  of 
the  Council  must  accept  the  principle  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  per- 
sons within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

The  ministerial  committee  also  declared  in 
the  resolution  that  it  was  "ready”  to  make 
a decision  on  Greece  ar.  Its  next  meeting  and 
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expressed  the  hope  tha&  *ho.  wort  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Bights  would  be 
available  to  the  committee  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A subcommittee  of  the  European  Human 
Rights  Commission  will  resume  hearings  in. 
Strasbourg,  France,  next  month  on  allega- 
tions of  torture  of  political  prisoners  in 
Greece. 

The  ministerial  committee  spent  much  of 
the  afternoon  session  discussing  the  political 
aspects  of  European  economic  integrations. 

Progress  in  this  field,  It  is  widely  believed, 
depends  on  the  policy  of  the  future  French 
government  Foreign, Minister  Willy  Brandt  of 
West  Germany  and  others  cautioned  against 
giving  the  French  the  impression  they  were 
under  any  kind  of  pressure. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson,  who  yesterday  re- 
asserted Britain’s  desire  to  enter  the  Com- 
mon Market,  was  similarly  cautious  while 
answering  questions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  Britain  "must  take 
this  matter  fairly  slowly  and  cooly”  until 
the  situation  in  France  is  clearer.  There  are 
still  "enormous  difficulties”  facing  British 
.entry,  the  Prime  Minister  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  1969] 
Actress  in  Plea  to  Greeks 

Athens,  May  6.— Anna  Synodinou,  one  of 
the  foremost  Greek  dramatic  actresses,  ap- 
pealed to  Greeks  today  for  action  to  help  re- 
store freedom  in  Greece  after  two  years  of 
military  rule. 

The  42-year-old  actress,  who  has  refused 
to  appear  on  the  Greek  stage  since  the  mili- 
tary regime  took  power  in  1967,  said  she  was 
demonstrating  in  this  way  her  "opposition  to 
the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech”  in 
her  country.  She  expressed  her  views  in  * 
statement  issued  to  the  foreign  press. 

"I  address  myself  with  all  my  heart  and  my 
full  voice,  to  all  those — Greeks  and  stran- 
gers— who  believe  in  a peaceful  and  creative 
life,”  she  wrote.  "Help  restore  freedom  in 
Greece.  Help  rehabilitate  human  dignity.” 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1969] 
Warning  to  the  Junta 

The  Council  of  Europe  has  warned  Greece’s 
junta  to  restore  basic  human  rights  by  De- 
cember or  face  expulsion  from  the  eighteen- 
nation  body.  Greek  democrats  had  hoped 
that  the  Council  at  its  twentieth  anniversary 
meeting  in  London  would  at  least  suspend 
Athens;  hut  the  colonels  would  be  wise  to 
take,  this  milder  action  for  the  conditional 
reprieve  it  was. 

Up  for  consideration  in  London  was  the 
recommendation  of  a huge  majority  of  the 
Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  that 
Greece  be  ousted  for  " serious  violation  of 
the  conditions  of  membership”  regarding  the 
rule  of  law  and  human  rights.  The  foreign 
ministers  postponed  action  until  their  De- 
cember meeting  however,  partly  to  get  a re- 
port from  the  Council's  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission on  alleged  torturing  of  Greek  po- 
litical prisoners.  They  were  also  reluctant  to 
rock  the  European  boat  further  after  the 
shock  of  President  de  Gaullg’s  exit  in  France. 

At  any  rate,  thes  colonels  now  have  seven 
months  in  which  to  restore  basic  liberties 
and  put  Greece  on  the  road  back  to  democ- 
racy and  the  rule  of  law.  It  would  solve 
many  problems  - for  Greece,  the  Council  of 
Europe,  NATO  and  also  for  the  United 
States—if  Colonel  Papadopoulos  and  his 
henchmen  took  this  opportunity  to  carry 
out  a few  of  their  promises. 

Exhibit  4 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Evening  Bul- 
letin, May  9,  19®] 

Greece  Under  the  Heel  • 

In  denouncing  the  Greek  government’s 
suppresion  of  freedom,  the  Council  of  Min- 
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isters  of  the  Council  of  Europe  has  struck  a 
note  of  truth  in  an  evasive  world.  That  they 
held  off  a vote  on  expelling  Greece  from  the 
18-member  council  indicated  perhaps  their 
hope  that  conditions  in  Greece  may  im- 
prove In  the  next  six  months. 

But  in  declaring  that  the  policies  of  the 
totalitarian  regime  in  Athens  violated  the 
prinicples  of  human  rights  on  which  the 
council  was  founded,  the  ministers  did  what 
many  Americans  have  wished  their  own  gov- 
ernment would  do.  In  recognizing  the  Papa- 
dopoulos  military  dictatorship  and  in  offer- 
ing it  assistance,  this  nation  seems  to  many 
-to  have  condoned  the  suppression  of  free 
speech,  the  imprisonment  of  political  ene- 
mies, the  denial  of  popular  government. 

Greece  is  a member  of  NATO,  part  of  the 
defense  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe 
against  Russian  expansionism.*  But  the  fact 
that  Greece  occupies  a strategic  location  in 
the  planning  of  the  NATO  joint  command 
should  not  be  permitted  to  override  consid- 
erations of  human  decency.  If  the  Council  of 
Ministers  has  rebuked  th  Athens  regime,  it 
is  time  the  United  States  used  all  the  pres- 
sure at  its  command  to  push  the  Greek  col- 
onels into  a return  to  representative  govern- 
ment. 


DISPOSAL  OP  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  BY  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  ARMY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  as  I am  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  plans  to  dispose  of  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  chemical  weapons  by  dump- 
ing them  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  a 
distance  of  250  miles  offshore  and  at  a 
depth  of  7,200  feet. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Roy 
Reed’s  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressmen  Protest  Rail  Plan  To  Carry 
Poison  Gas  to  Atlantic 
(By  Roy  Reed) 

Washington,  May  7.— The  Army  is  con- 
sidering the  transportation  of  a large  quan- 
tity of  obsolete,  but  still  lethal,  poison  gas 
across  the  country  in.  railroad  cars  to  be 
dumped  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Under  a proposal  that  the  Army  says  is 
being  discussed — and  which  a New  York 
Congressman  says  has  been  decided  on— the 
gas  would  be  shipped  by  railroad  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  near  Denver  and 
the  Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Maryland  to  the 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot  at  Earle,  N.J. 
There  It  would  be  loaded  onto  four  old 
jr  Liberty  ships,  towed  250  miles  out  to  sea  and 
sunk  with  the  ships. 

Earle  is  20  miles  across  the  lower  bay  from 
the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan. 

The  proposal  was  attacked  today  by  Rep- 
resentative Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Democrat 
of  upstate  New  York,  who  made  it  public, 
and  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr., 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

The  two  men,  In  letters  and  telegrams, 
urged  the  Defense  Department  to  stop  what 
Senator  Williams  called  “this  very  hazardous 
operation,”  because  of  the  danger  to  human 
life  along  the  railroad  routes  and  at  the  port, 
as  well  as  the  potential  hazard  to  marine 
life  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  Pentagon  replied  this  afternoon  that, 
although  it  had  not  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  proposal,  disposal  by  this  method 
would  be  the  safest  it  could  devise. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  his  source  of  informa- 
tion, which  he  did  not  divulge,  insisted  that 
the  military  had  already  decided  on  the  train 
plan  of  disposal. 


Meanwhile,  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  announced  that 
Congressional  hearings  would  begin  May  20 
on  the  possible  dangers  of  open-air  testing 
of  chemical  warfare  agents. 

The  hearings  will  cover  the  accident  last 
year  in  Utah  in  which  about  7,000  sheep  died 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  Army  nerve  gas  test. 

Ramparts  magazine,  in  its  June  issue  now 
going  on  sale,  reviews  that  accident  and 
warns  that  a similar  accident  that  could  In- 
volve human  life  may  occur  in  Utah  from 
an  infestation  of  a Latin- American  virus  that 
was  brought  to  the  state  by  the  Army. 

Representative  McCarthy  and  Senator  Wil- 
liams said  they  had  learned  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  had  issued  a permit 
to  allow  the  gas  to  be  transported  by  rail. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  the  permit  had  been  is- 
sued with  a waiver  of  a customary  safety  re- 
quirement. Cylinders  carrying  toxic  material 
ordinarily  are  tested  under  water  pressure  for 
value  leaks, 

A Transportation  Department  spokesman 
said  it  would  be  more  dangerous  to  empty  the 
already-filled  World  War  II  cylinders  than  to 
let  them  go  through  untested. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  most  of  the  cylinders  in- 
volved had  not  been  tested  since  World 
War  II. 

An  Army  spokesman  said  the  Army  had  dis- 
posed of  obsolete  gases  by  the  train-to-sea 
method  “several  times,”  most  recently  in  Au- 
gust, 1968.  He  said  there  had  never  been  an 
accident. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  he  had  learned  of  ac- 
cidental spilling  of  a military-made  chemical 
agent  called  phosgene  in  four  separate  in- 
cidents in  the  Midwest  during  the  last  year. 
He  said  details  of  the  accidents  were  hard  to 
find  because  of  a policy  of  secrecy  surroLind- 
ing  chemical  warfare  agents. 

Pentagon  spokesmen  said  a decision  on  dis- 
posal of  the  obsolete  gas  would  be  made  only 
after  consultation  with  scientific  and  tech- 
nical experts  and  with  other  government 
agencies. 

They  said  27,000  tons  of  material,  including 
containers,  was  involved  and  the  movement 
would  require  90  to  120  days,  beginning  later 
this  month. 

Maj.  Gen.  Wendell  Coats,  the  Army’s  Chief 
of  Public  Information,  said  the  material  was 
about  half  GP  nerve  gas  and  half  mustard 
gas.  The  nerve  agent  is  in  Air  Force  bombs, 
the  mustard  gas  in  cylinders  of  three - 
eighths-inch  thick  steel. 

General  Coats  said  the  cylinders  would  be 
packed  on  the  railroad  cars  in  vermiculite  to 
absorb  any  spill  of  the  deadly  liquid. 

He  said  that  any  significant  pollution  of 
the  sea  would  be  “virtually  impossible”  from 
the  dumping.  The  gas  would  rest  on  the  sea 
bottom  at  a depth  of  about  7,200  feet,  he  said. 

In  the  unlikely  event  of  a ruptured  cylin- 
der, General  Coats  said,  the  poison  would  be 
dangerous  for  only  185  hours,  after  which  it 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  water  and  rendered 
harmless.  He  said  the  Army  calculated  that  it 
would  take  water  at  that  depth  400  years  to 
rise  to  the  surface. 

He  said  the  operation  would  cost  $2,9- 
million. 

An  alternative  would  be  to  burn  the  mate- 
rial in  the  arsenals,  and  that  would  take  “a 
period  of  years,”  he  said. 

“Our  people  calculate  the  train  method  is 
the  safest  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  material,” 
he  stated. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
primary  focus  of  this  article  is  to  raise 
the  general  issue  of  the  transport  and 
the  disposal  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
specific  question— does  the  United  States 
have  the  right  to  use  the  ocean  space  en- 
vironment as  a dumping  ground  for  ob- 
solete lethal  gases?  I bring  up  this  ques- 
tion because  the  area  selected  by  the  U.S. 
Army  is  not  only  beyond  our  territorial 


sea  but,  indeed,  it  lies  beyond  our  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
posal site  is  clearly  beyond  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and, 
yet,  by  carrying  out  this  proposed  plan, 
the  United  States  will  be  asserting  de 
facto,  if  limited,  jurisdiction  over  that 
selected  portion  of  the  ocean  deeps  and 
the  seabed  thereof,  and  I might  add,  it 
will  be  asserting  this  jurisdiction  for  a 
very  questionable  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  congres- 
sional advisers  to  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
Seabed,  I have  closely  followed  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  issue,  and  I would  remind 
the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the 
United  States  has  gone  on  record  at  the 
United  Nations  as  giving  its  full  support 
to  the  principle  that  the  seabed  beyond 
the  present  limits  of  national  jurisdiction 
shall  be  utilized  in  the  interests  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind/  In  addition, 
during  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  United  States  cosponsored 
a major  resolution  calling  on  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  to  undertake  a gen- 
eral study  of  the  problem  of  marine  pol- 
lution. Also,- 1 think  it  should  be  recalled 
that,  during  the  past  session  of  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  the 
United  States  stated  that  mass  destruc- 
tion weaponry,  including  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  must  be  prohibited 
from  emplacement  in  the  ocean  floor. 

While  I do  not  in  any  way  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  Army’s  plan  to  dispose 
of  the  chemical  weapons  in  question  can 
be  equated  with  the  emplacement  of 
weapons  on  the  ocean  floor,  or  that  the 
action  contemplated  is  ipso  facto  syn- 
onomous  with  marine  pollution,  or  even 
that  the  Army’s  plan  must  necessarily  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  I 
do  suggest  that,  if  the  Army  implements 
this  course  of  action,  the  credibility  of  our 
pronouncements  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  could  be  impaired. 

Like  all  great  powers,  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  cannot  have  it  both 
ways  and  still  enjoy  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world;  we  cannot  berate  Peru  for  try- 
ing to  protect  the  fisheries  within  its  200- 
mile  coastal  belt,  while  we  maintain  that 
freedom  of  the  high  seas  permits  us  the 
jurisdictional  authority  to  dump  lethal 
gases  250  miles  from  our  coast.  We  Can- 
not seek  to  overcome  the  problems  of 
marine  pollution,  or  to  exploit  the  ma- 
rine environment  in  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, or  to  use  the  seabed  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  retain  the  right,  under  customary 
law  of  the  sea,  to  utilize  ocean  space 
in  any  way  we  see  fit,  including  the  dis- 
posal of  some  of  the  most  ghastly  weap- 
ons ever  produced  by  man.  In  short,  how 
legitimate  is  our  leadersip  in  the  field  of 
oceanology,  when  on  the  one  hand  we 
call  upon  the  world  community  to  fash- 
ion a new  legal  and  political  framework 
for  the  development  and  exploitation  of 
the  international  marine  environment, 
and  on  the  other  we  ourselves  seek  ref- 
uge among  the  old  rules  when  we  find 
them  convenient  tg  our  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  now, 
I have  urged  my  colleageus  to  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  need  for  an  ocean 
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space  treaty,  such  as  I have  reintroduced 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
type  of  treaty  which  I have  suggested 
would  provide  for  the  peaceful  and  or- 
derly development  ;of  ocean  space,  and 
in  large  measure  would  establish  a mean- 
ingful basis  for  a solution  to  the  kind  of 
problem  which  I have  mentioned  today, 
I know  that  all  of  us  would  heel  much 
less  apprehensive  about  the  Army’s  pro- 
posed plan  of  disposal  if  it  wme  sanc- 
tioned by  a majority  of  the  members  of 
the  international  community,  or  if  the 
plan  itself  were  approved  by  an  inter- 
national body  of  experts.  We  have  neith- 
er, but  the  fact  that  we  have  not  sought 
such  approval  explains  the  crisis  of  our 
times  in  the  way  we  conduct  our  inter- 
national relations. 


THE  TURBOTRAIN— THE  MODERN 
PASSENGER  TRAIN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  travel  from  New 
York  City  to  my  home  State  cf  Rhode 
Island  on  a regularly  scheduled  run  of 
the  turbo  train,  the  modern  passenger 
trains  being  operated  by  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Co.  under  the  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I had  a pleasant  agree- 
able, and  I would  even  say  a delightful 
ride.  I am  extremely  glad  that  these 
trains  finally  are  on  the  track. 

However,  there  are  three  very  impor- 
tant steps  that  I would  hope  the  Penn 
Central  Co.  would  take  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  steps  that  I consider 
necessary  to  the  full  and  valid  test  of 
public  acceptance  that  Congress  envi- 
sioned when  it  approved  this  demon- 
stration program. 

The  first,  and  to  my  mind  m >st  im- 
potrant,  is  to  permit  the  Penn  Central 
engineers  to  run  the  turbotrains  at  the 
speeds  of  which  they  are  capable,  con- 
sonant with  reasonable  safety. 

I am  personally  convinced  that,  with 
no  relocation  or  straightening  of  the 
twisting  New  Haven  right-of-way,  the 
turbo  trains  could  make  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Boston  in  3 hours  flax  com- 
pared With  the  current  3 hour  ind  55 
minute  schedule. 

These  trains  were  imaginatively  deV 
signed  and  built  by  United  Aircraft  Cor/ 
specifically  to  ride  the  present  rieht-pf- 
way  with  its  many  curves  and  bir.nms.  I, 
in  fact,  believe  that  if  the  track  2vere 
straightened  and  improved,  if  grade 
crossings  were  eliminated,  and  U the 
right-of-way  were  fenced,  the  turhotrain 
could  cut  the  Boston  to  New  Yom:  run- 
ning time  to  the  2 hours  that  I Hsve  al- 
ways held  out  as  a target.  Indeedf  I think 
it  is  time  we  started  giving  verst  careful 
consideration  to  a program  of  ramt-of- 
way  improvements  to  make  suck  true 
highspeed  runs  possible  with  full  safety. 

I think  it  quite  probable  we  would  S[nd 
| the  cost  of  such  improvements  more  than 
I offset  by  the  public  benefits  in  confer 
! ience  and  time  savings,  and  in  relieving' 
i the  strain  on  overcrowded  conditions  in 
i other  transportation  facilities.  I for  one, 
would  be  prepared  to  give  my  full  sup- 
port to  such  a profram  of  roadbed  and 
| right-of-way  improvements. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I see  no 
reason  why  the  most  advantageous  use 


should  not  be  made  of  the  existing  road- 
bed and  the  turbotrain  capabilities.  I 
strongly  urge  the  management  of  the 
Penn  Central  to  unleash  their  engineers 
and  permit  these  trains  to  make  the  run 
in  three  hours,  as  I believe  they  can. 

Secondly,  the  turbotrain  continues  to 
operate  on  a minimal  schedule  of  fre- 
quency— one  round  trip  each  day.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  a valid  demonstra- 
tion that  the  number  of  daily  runs  be  in- 
creased as  soon  as  possible  to  the  four 
roundtrips  anticipated  in  planning  for 
this  project. 

The  third  point  I wish  to  raise  inyc 
the  effort  being  made  to  tnforn^fcfte  pub- 
lic,of  the  turlx>train  services^through  ad- 
vertising. Up  to  the  pr esprit  time,  there 
has  been  scarcely  any  effort  made  by  the 
Penn  Central  at  advertising  the  service. 
But  despite  these  three  failings — the  rel- 
atively slow  speeds/  the  infrequent  serv- 
ice, and  the  lack  afr  advertising  effort  by 
the  Penn  Central,  the  turbotrains  are 
being  well  patrorpzed.  That  is  a clear,  if 
early,  indications  that  New  Englanders 
want  improved  Vail  passenger  service, 
and  want  it  very  badly. 

I would  hope  veii  strongly  that  the 
Penn  Central  will  inbye  quickly  to  cut 
the  running  time,  and  rqer ease  the  fre- 
quency of  service  for  tlfe  Turbo  trains. 
When  these  steps  are  accomplished,  I 
would  expect  the  Penn  CentralHo  pre- 
sent a forceful  informative  advertising 
campaign,  anti  I would  point  out 
the  High-Speed  Ground  Transportation  . 
Act  authorized  the  use  of  project  funds 
for  such  informational  advertising. 

The  Penn  Central  Co.  should  take  the 
initiative  in  these  three  steps  I have 
urged.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  re- 
member that  this  demonstration  is  being 
conducted  by  rhe  Penn  Central  under  a 
Department  of  Transportation  contract. 
The  present  limited  service  is  being  run 
under  a temporary  150-day  agreement.  If 
the  Penn  Central  has  not  acted  sooner, 

I would  urge  that  the  improvements  I 
have  urged  today  be  required  by  the  new 
contract  for  the  turbotrain  demonstra- 
tion. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this  morn- 
ing’s Washington  Post,  there  is  published 
an  editorial  which  succinctly  sets  forth 
the  shortcomings  of  the  proposed  budget 
allocations  as  related  to  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education.  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Recoe 
as  follows: 

Federal  Disinheritance 

There  is  not  going  to  be  mu^tfoenevolenee 
for  colleges  or  for  colleg^^tudents  in  the 
1970  fiscal  year  if  Presi^lft  Nixon’s  proposed 
budget  is  appro^aWer^Congress.  Perhaps  the 
parsimonjs2^ir5s“  something  to  do  with  the 
wide^pfSad  student  feeling  that  the  older 
^ration  really  d oes  not  care  quite  so  much 
for  education  as  it  likes  to  pretend  it  does. 
At  any  rate,  the  Jf’ederal  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation cupboard  looks  pretty  bare. 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loans  have 
been  cut  by  slightly  more  than  one- third 
from  the  level  promised  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration— from  $270  million  to  $155  mil- 
lion. These  low-interest,  long-term  loans 


benefit  lower  and  middle- class ‘families;  over 
half  a million  students  now  depend  upon 
them.  The  College  Work-Study  program,  de- 
signed to  provide  decent  paying  jobs  for 
needy  students  working  their  way  through 
college,  has  been  cut  by  31  per  cent,  from 
$211  million  to  $146  million.  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  have  been  cut  in  half. 
These  grants  are  awarded  to  children  of  poor 
families  to  help  them  pay  basic  college  costs. 
This  cut  alone  would  deprive  more  than  100,- 
000  needy  students,  intellectually  qualified 
for  higher  education,  of  the  financial  means 
to  attend  college  unlees  the  already  overtaxed 
colleges  themselves  can  somehow,  offer  them 
dps. 

“My  A3^r^^^atration,,’  President  Nixon  said 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  election,  “will 
commit  itself  to  ^^proposition  that  no 
young  American  who  is^'qualified  to  go  to 
college  will  be  prevented  fr&sn  doing  so  be- 
cause he  cannot  afford  it.  I wilrfeupport  exist- 
ing programs  which  aid  needy  students,  and 
will  call  for  their  expansion  when  it  is  indi- 
cated ...  I intend  to  make  the  new  Admin- 
istration one  which  will  not  allow  men’s 
worlds  to  remain  closed  to'  those  who  need 
only  money.” 

It  Is  not  only  for  fiscal  1970  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  now  closing  men’s  worlds. 
Funds  to  promote  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  also  have  been  drastically  re- 
duced— a reduction  which  will  mean  ines- 
capably that  colleges  will  lack  the  physical 
plant  to  accommodate  young  men  and 
women  seeking  higher  education  in  the  years 
ahead.  Commissions  on  Higher  Education  set 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  recom- 
mended substantial  Federal  grants  and  loans 
for  construction  purposes.  Funds  for  Title  I 
of  the  Act,  designed  to  promote  the  building 
of  undergraduate  academic  facilities,  have 

Slashed  to  a minor  fraction  of  what 
mmissions  recommended;  under  the 
3d  budget,  only  $43  million  is  re- 
1 for  this  program,  of  which  about 
might  be  allocated  to  the  District 
umfoia.  This  will  not  go  very  far  in 
financing  the  $17  million  planned  by  D.C. 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities  in  fiscal  1970.  The 
Presidents  budget  recommends  no  funds  at 
all  for  tha  construction  of  graduate  academic 
facilities.  \ 

Can  this\  Nation  reclaim  the  trust  and  al- 
legiance of  "its  young  by  disinheriting  them? 

Mr.  PELt-  Mr.  President,  I can  assure 
you  that  the  concern  about  the  under- 
funding  of  pigher  education  is  not  just 
from  the  Washington  Post.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I am  In  receipt  of  all  too 
many  letters  explicitly  stating  just  how 
the  cutback  in  funds  will  hurt  developing 
colleges/" and  universities;  ruin  student* 
aid  programs;  and  thwart  growing  and 
diversified  curriculums. 

does  one  explain  to  a young 
student,  who  has  been  accepted  at  col- 
re  that  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not afford  to  loan  him  or  her  $400  for 
tuition.  How  can  we  in  good  conscience 
allow  the  curtailing  of  programs,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  table  prepared  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  which 
denotes  that  Student  Aid  Funds  available 
to  be  dispersed  amount  to  only  67  percent 
of  the  requests  received?  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table  I am  speak- 
ing of,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Student  Aid  Funds  for  1969-70  Amount  to 
67  Percent  of  Requests 
Funds  for  three  major  Federal  student  aid 
programs  in  the  coming  1969-70  academic 
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German  Magazine  Says 
Israelis  Have  A-Bomb 


Once  again,  reports 
rael  has  nuclear  weapdnl 
stirring  wide  interest. 

This  week’s  issue  of  the  £*£r 
man  news  magazine  De  Spie 
gel  says  that  Israel  has  con- 
structed “at  least  five,, 
more  likely  six”  Hiroshima- 
sized  atomic  bombs  of  20  kilo- 
! tQU§, 

The  same  report  was  carried 
in  Yesterday  morning’s  edi- 
tions of  the  Montreal  Gaze 

An,  Israeli  foreign 
spokesman  in  Jerusalem 
Called  the  reports  “specuYa- 
ttvjC  . unauthorized  and  un- 

fouifee^’ 

tf.S.  State  Department 
spokesman  Robert,  J.  Mtc- 
Closkey,  asked  at  a hews  con- 
ference if  Israel  had  nuclear 
Weapons,  said:  “I  would  have 
to  refer  you  to  .the  oft-re- 
peateef  statement  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Israel  that  Israel 
would  not  be  the  first  to  intro- 
duce nuclear  weapons  into  the! 
area”  When  asked  whether1 
“introduce”  meant  possession 
or  cise,  ftcCloskey  replied :w 
“That’s  as  f^r  as  I intend  to  go~ 
on  that  subject.” 

Cairo  newspapers  said  re- 
ports that  Israel  had  manu- 
factured nuejear  bombs  were 
lies  and  a part  of  the  Jewish 
state’s  “psychological  warfare” 
against  the  Arabs. 

Not  a Signatory  < 

Israel  so  far  has  not  signed 
the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty,  which  binds  signatory 
nations  that  do  not  now  have 
nuclear  weapons  not  to  make 
or  acquire  them. 

Most  knowledgeable  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  military  offi- 
cials doubted  Der  gpiegeljs 
story.  There  is,  however,  gen- 
eral agreement  in  Washington 
that  Israel  is  capable  of  mak- 
| ing  nuclear  weapons,  *“ 

Several  times  a jrefir,  im- 
ports that  Israel  has  nddear 
weapons  in  its  arsenal  receive 
wide  circulation — sj 

time  they 
rael’s  state 
ated. 


.,4  ALf  « >■  * - 

tier  Spiegel  said  that  the 
Mefear  devices  were  built  in 
rgiiidts  Dimona,  a weapons 
production  complex  deep  in 
the  JSJegev  desert. 

So  stringent  is  security 
around  the  closely  guarded, 
20,000-man  installation  that  a 
crippled  Israeli  Mystere  jet 
was  shot  and  the  pilot  killed 
by  a Hawk  rocket  when  it 
limped  into  the  area  in  the 
lOOTwar,  the  magazine  said. 

Followed  War 

The  Dimona  project  was  de: 
Veloped  after  the  Suez  war  in 
I#56,  as  an  outgrowth  of  talks 
^between  Prime  Minister  Ben 
Gurion  and  President  de- 
Gaulle  of  France,  the  maga- 
zine said. 

Tie  account  continued: 

about 


I , "Siace,_tlie  .June  war,  straw 
lien  sFlse  Israel  government 
lakveiill.buyfng  special  al- 
loys on  fhe  International  mar- 
ket which  can  only  be  needed 
for  atom  bombs  and  rockets, 
the  magazine  wrote. 

In  a report  last  October,  the 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
wrote  that  the  Dimona  facil- 
ity, operational  since  1964, 
“could  provide  enough  pluton- 
ium [six  to  12  kilograms]  for 
fWo  hombs  a year,  if  a repro- 
cessing plant  were  used  to  ex- 
tract the  plutonium  from  the 

fuel  rods.”  , , . 

But  it  added:  “It  is  doubtful 
Whether  Israel  could  build  a 
reprocessing  plant  without  the 
news'  leaking  out,  although 
there  can  be  no  certainty  o 

“It  is  quite  possible  that 
within,  two  to  three  years  Is- 
rael could  build  up  a small  nu- 
clear capacity,  and  probab  y 
explode  a "test  bomb  within  18 
months,”  it  concluded. 

In  another  report  issued 
only  last  month,  the  Institute 
quoted  news  reports  that  Is- 
rael was  asking  a price  for 
signing  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  perhaps  a guarantee  of 
her  territorial  integrity  by  the 
United  States  as  an  alterna 
live  to  an  Independent  nuclear 
deterrent. 


tha^project  elicited  the' reply 
yiat  the  Dimona  installation 
was  a ■■  textile  factory.  How- 
ever, fjightsJ^ 
gane  showed  the  CIA  tht  Di- 
ffiona  was  in  fact  a 24-mega- 
W&L  re  actor  “Ideally  suited  to 
homb  manufacture.” 

Ben  Gurion  later  tofc(  tHe 
Americans  that  the  reactor 
was  limited  to  peaceful  energy 
production  and  an  inspection 
confirmed  that  the  facility  had 
no  separate  facility  for  turn- 
ing out  bomb-grade  plutonium. 

However,  the  Frencft^$|re. 
already  providing  Isra8[  Jfi- 
rectly  with  enriched  pluton- 
ium from  their  reactor  in  Pier- 
relatte,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Israelis  began  buying  ura- 
nium in  South  Africa  and  Ar- 
gentina, and  separating  out 
bomb-grade  material  at  a su- 
pper-secret installation  even 
deeper  in  the  Neger. 

According  to  the  British  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies, 
Der  Spiegel  said:  this  pro- 
vided six  kilograms  of  pluton- 
ium yearly,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  the  work  of  Israeli 
scientists  Prof.  Racah  and  Dr. 
Ernst  Bergmann,  who  devel- 
oped a way  of  siphoning  50  kil- 
ograms a year  from  the  wastes 
*f  Israel’s  own  Kali  works  on 
the  Dead  Sea. 
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Some  U.S.  Officials 

* — ■■ 


v Soviet  Bloc 


Passage 


ft.  By  HEDRICK  SMITH 

j*  tptc'.il  t«  The  New  York  Times 

‘ , WASHINGTON,  May  7 — 
The  United  States  is  reported 
to  have  been  urging  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  big  powers  to 
help  reduce  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  some  officials 
are  disturbed  by  reports  of 
new  arms  shipments  to  the 
United  Arab  Rpublic  by  Com- 
munist countries. 

Reliable  sourcs  reported  to- 
day that  in  the  last  three  weeks 
i Czechoslovakia  has  delivered 
~about roff^amphibious  armored 
personnel  carriers  to  Egypt. 

These  sourcs  said  there  was 
no  evidence  that  this  equip 


ment  had  yet  been  deployed 
on  the  Suez  Canal  front,  where 
artillery  shelling  and  comman- 
| do  raids  have  been  heavy  re- 
cently. 

I Well-placed  sources  said 
there  had  also  been  continuing 
shipments  to  Egypt  from  the 
Soviet  Union  of  pontoons  and 
'other  bridging  equipment  suit- 
able for  river  crossing.  Such 
shipments  began  months  ago, 
these  sources  said,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  have 
been  increased  lately. 

New  Soviet  Aircraft 
These  sources  reported,  h|§v 
ever,  that  in  reC^tlt 


I while  big-power  tal[ 
promoting  a settlei 
continued,  the  Soviet 
[supplied  the  Nasser  i 
numbers  of  offensive 
Specifically,  well 
[formants  said  that  tl 
air  force  now  has 
supersonic  Sukhoi-7 
bombers,  about  35 
it  had  before  war 
in  June,  1967.  Fror 
of  these  are  report 
been  delivered  in  th 
months,  evidently 
arms  agreement 


such  a position  even  before  the 
Nixnn  Administration  camei 
into  office.  It  evidently  has; 
been  reaffirmed  in  the  new! 
round  of  talks. 


|residenlGamal  Al] 
ernring  hi 


Sing  fi»  visit  to, 
last  sumij 


April  27,  1968,  to  reO. 

1969,  was  28,849.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  these  were  under  the 
National  Health  Service,  an  in- 
dication, the  association  says, 
[that  most  doctors  respect  the 
act  and  are  working  easily 
under  it. 

A National  Health  Service 
abortion  costs  the  state  about 
$60,  with  no  charge  to  the< 
patient.  A private  patient  who 
consults  a doctor  in  fashion- 
able Harley  Street  and  stays 
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called  for  a Continental  route  from  the  U.S. 
to  American  Samoa,  The  Trust  Territory  and 
beyond,  to  Guam  and  Okinawa. 

Officials  of  both  State  and  Interior  Depts. 
are  likely  to  recoil  over  the  deferral  of  this 
award.  Interior  has  been  driving  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  air  services  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory islands  to  accelerate  tourist  trade  as  a 
means  of  bolstering  the  economy  of  the  area. 

A group  of  Micronesians  in  the  Marianas 
Island  have  informed  the  State  Dept,  that  it 
would  seek  such  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union 
if  it  is  not  forthcoming  from  the  U.S.  The 
threat  is  bare  since  this  is  U.S.  territory,  but 
State  officials  are  concerned  that  such  a move 
would  help  feed  the  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chine directed  against  colonialism. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a 
presidential  decision  on  matters  concerning 
foreign  policy  and  national  defense  cannot  be 
challenged  in  court.  But  there  is  a growing 
question  among  airline  attorneys  here  as  to 
whether  the  President  has  legal  authority  to 
make  a judgment  on  international  issues  on 
the  basis  of  economic  factors. 

As  one  spokesman  put  it : “Nixon 
stretched  beyond  his  jurisdictional  area  of 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  and 
reached  into  the  Board’s  economic  realm  and 
pulled  out  a tiger.” 

On  the  other  hand,  one  lawyer  suggested 
that  foreign  policy  and  even  national  de- 
fense were  closey  intertwined  with  eco- 
nomies. “Tire  President’s  authority  in  for- 
eign relations  certainly  extends  to  tariff  and 
trade  which  are  purely  economic,”  he  said. 

Continental’s  case,  stated  simply,  rests  on 
the  opinion  that  once  the  President — or 
more  accurately  the  office  of  the  President — 
makes  a decision  and  approves  and  allows  it 
to  be  published,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  for 
review. 

Although  the  task  of  evolving  the  White 
House  decision  was  first  given  to  Presidential 
Assistant  Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  Cherington 
took  over  the  case.  He  was  assisted  by  Daniel 
Hofgren,  a member  of  the  White  House  staff. 
It  is  evident  from  the  results  that  Chering- 
ton showed  concern  over  a too-extensive  ex- 
pansion of  operations  in  the  Pacific. 

Interestingly,  this  paring  down  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Pacific  at  least  partially 
reflects  the  views  of  three  Baord  members. 
In  dissents,  Board  Vice  Chairman  Robert  T. 
Murphy  expressed  doubts  over  the  multiplic- 
ity of  awards  in  general. 

EXCESSIVE  AWARDS 

Member  John  G.  Adams  found  that  a 
third  carrier  to  Japan  was  not  warranted. 
Member  Whitney  Gilliland  regarded  the 
number  and  extent  of  awards  as  excessive. 

But,  here  again,  both  the  Board  and  Cher- 
ington worked  out  their  final  decisions  on  a 
regional  basis  rather  than  on  a global  basis. 

In  releasing  Nixon’s  instructions  to  Crook- 
er,  the  White  House  stated  it  found  no  evi- 
dence of  impropriety  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  the  case  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. After  making  his  decision, 
Johnson  was  implicitly  charged  with  being 
influenced  by  airline  lobbies. 

Nixon’s  advisers  apparently  are  taking 
every  precaution  against  a repetition  of  such 
accusations.  Reportedly,  the  fact  that  Hof- 
gren was  a former  employe  of  Pan  American 
has  been  carefully  deleted  from  his  official 
White  House  biography. 

[From  the  Economist,  Apr.  19-25,  1969] 
Bungle  in  the  Air 

In  reawarding  the  important  and  poten- 
tially very  lucrative  rights  to  provide  addi- 
tional air  services  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
President  Nixon  has  shown  a lack  of  admin- 
istrative skill  that  borders  on  bungling.  It 
is  not  so  much  in  what  he  did  with  this  long 
and  tedious  proceeding — it  began  in  Febru- 
ary, 1959 — as  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
chose  to  do  it.  His  first  step,  taken  in  Janu- 
ary only  a few  days  after  he  was  sworn  into 
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officei,  was  to  recall  the  case  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  even  though  the  board 
had  made  its  decision  and  President  John- 
son had  approved  it  just  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington. In  words  that  gave  much  comfort  to 
critics  who  had  complained — without  any 
basis  in  fact,  as  the  new  inquiry  has  con- 
firmed—that  airlines  whose  executives  were 
friends  of  President  Johnson’s  had  been  fa- 
voured improperly,  Mr.  Nixon  wrote  to  the 
CAB  that  it  is  both  “appropriate  and  neces- 
sary for  me  ...  to  recall  the  matter”  fof 
further  review  and  decision. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  a White  House 
memorandum  to  “interested  parties  in  the 
trans-Pacific  case,”  pointing  out  that  the 
President’s  jurisdiction  in  this  case  was 
based  on  his  constitutional  responsibility  for 
foreign  polcy  and  natonal  security.  It  said 
that  only  these  responsibilities  would  be  con- 
sidered in  any  revisions  that  the  President 
might  make  in  the  awards.  It  is  in  this  con- 
text that  Mr.  Nixon’s  latest  letter  to  the  CAB 
suggests  that  he  is  something  less  than  a 
skilled  chief  executive. 

Of  the  six  changes  that  he  has  ordered 
the  board  to  make  in  its  original  decision 
on  the  trans-Pacific  services,  only  one— 
revoking  the  award  of  a route  between 
Mexico  and  Hawaii  to  Braniff  Airways— 
seems  to  have  heen  dictated  by  considera- 
tions of  foreign  policy.  Economic  considera- 
tiohs  were  the  basis  of  the  first  two  of  Mr. 
Nixbn’s  changes,  which  took  away  from  each 
of  the  two  existing  American  trans-Pacific 
carriers — Pan  American  World  Airways  and 
Northwest  Airlines — one  of  the  two  new 
routes  that  each  of  them  had  been  awarded. 
Professor  Paul  Cherington,  a Harvard  expert 
who  is  now  serving  in  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, prepared  a confidential,  critique  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  trans-Pacific  awards  for  the  new 
President  in  which  he  said  that  the  CAB’S 
forecast  for  the  growth  of  air  traffic  in  the 
Pacific  area  was  too  high  by  one-third.  At 
the  press  briefing  held  by  the  White  House 
on  April  11th  to  announce  the  latest  decision, 
the  official  spokesman  said  that  the  original 
allocations  made  by  the  CAB  and  approved 
by  President  Johnson  would  have  over- 
burdened the  Pacific  area  with  what  he  called 
“inflated  route  awards  lacking  in  economic 
viability.” 

But  Pan  American  can  still  fly  to  Japan 
direct  from  New  York  and  Northwest  gets  a 
new  route  across  the  Central  Pacific,  increas- 
ing competition  between  them;  and  Pan 
American  will  now  have  an  American  rival 
around  the  world  for  the  first  time,  since 
Mr.' Nixon  has  confirmed  that  Trans  World 
Airlines  may  fly  from  Hongkong  to  Cali- 
fornia, completing  its  global  circuit.  But  for 
the  moment  at  least,  Pan  American  has  no 
American  competitors  at  all  on  Its  Australian 
route.  It  would  appear  that  the  plum  given 
to  Continental  Airlines  by  Mr.  Johnson — a 
service  to  the  South  Pacific,  via  Hawaii,  from 
various  west  coast  and.  midwestern  cities — 
has  been  snatched  away  by  President  Nixon’s 
directive  that  “the  second  carrier  route  to 
the  South  Pacific  should  bypass  the  Cali- 
fornia gateway.  On  this  aspect  of  the  case  I 
asked  the  board  to  recommend  a carrier  to 
serve  the  east  coast  and  midwest  coterminal 
points.” 

Some  airlines  interpret  this  statement  as 
meaning  that  Eastern  Air  Lines— denied  the 
route  in  January  by  the  board  itself — is  back 
in  the  case  in  a big  way.  Other  airlines  say 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  so;  all  that  the 
board  needs  to  do  is  give  Continental  an 
east  coast  city  to  serve  on  its  South  Pacific 
flights,  and  add  a requirement  that  Cali- 
fornia be  overflown,  and  the  award  to  Conti- 
nental can  stand.  But  will  the  board  do  this? 
Or  will  there  be  further  consideration  of  the 
issues,  as  well  as  of  the  possible  applicants? 
Meanwhile,  Continental  is  appealing  against 
the  President’s  decision  on  the  ground  that 
in  making  it  the  President  exceeded  his  con- 
stitutional powers. 


Moreover,  just  how  Mr.  Nixon’s  decision  to 
drop  Mr.  Johnson’s  requirement  that  some 
of  the  new  routes  be  served  through  satellite 
airports  in  California,  instead  of  through 
such  already  overcrowded  gateways  as  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport,  will  improve 
the  economic  viability  of  the  awards  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Similarly,  deferring  to 
another  proceeding  the  decision  on  a route 
from  American  Samoa  to  Okinawa  which  was 
originally  allotted  to  Continental  Airlines  as 
part  of  its  South  Pacific  route  to  Australia, 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  basis  in  consid- 
erations of  either  foreign  policy  or  national 
security.  Other  parts  of  President  Nixon’s 
statement  are  so  clumsily  worded  as  to  add 
whole  new  areas  of  confusion  which  will  have 
to  be  sorted  out,  either  by  the  CAB  or  before 
the  courts.  Mr.  Nixon’s  concluding  injunc- 
tion to  the  board— that  it  “submit  immedi- 
ately for  my  approval  an  order  effecuating 
these  conclusions” — Is  much  easier  said  than 
done.  And  there  is  also  the  question  of  new 
routes  to  Hawaii,  a domestic  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  CAB,  but  one  that  is  closely 
related  to  the  trans-Pacific  case.  One  thing 
is  clear,  however.  By  his  ineptly  worded 
memorandum  last  week,  President  Nixon  has 
set  off  a new  round  of  polemics  in  what  was 
already  a “procedural  nightmare.” 


DIRECT  ARAB-ISRAEL 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a few 
days  ago  a majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  signatories  to  a declara- 
tion by  the  American  Israel  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  favoring  direct  Arab- 
Israel  negotiations.  This  was  done  on  the 
occasion  of  Israel’s  2 lstr  birthday. 

A letter  which  appeared  in  the  March 
6 edition  of  the  New  York  Times  brings 
out  some  points  that  I feel  deserve  more 
broad  distribution.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  27 > 1969. 

No  Mideast  Maquis 
To  the  Editor: 

A 3 -one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
French  resistance  against  the  Nazis,  I am 
shocked  to  hear  the  Arabs  compare  our  move- 
ment to  their  terrorist  acts  against  unarmed 
civilians — for  example,  the  Feb.  28  letter  of 
Jordan’s  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 

First,  France  and  the  rest  of  the  European 
countries  invaded  by  Nazi  Germany  never 
intended  to  liquidate  Germany  as  the  Arabs 
intend  to  liquidate  Israel.  We  fought  like 
men  against  the  German  army.  We  never 
murdered  children  and  women.  We  never  at- 
tacked planes  carrying  innocent  passengers. 
Theirs  is  not  a resistance  movement.  It  is 
cowardice. 

The  Arabs  are  always  complaining  about 
the  refugees.  During  the  last  twenty  years 

4.500.000  European  people  were  forced  out  of 
the  Arab  countries.  Some  2,200,000  Italians 
left  Libya  and  Egypt.  And  1,700,000  French 
left  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Over  700,- 
000  Jews  left  Iraq,  Yemen,  Egypt,  Libya  and 
the  other  Arab  countries.  Four  and  a half 
million  Jews  who  had  lived  in  these  countries 
for  countless  generations  left  everything  be- 
hind. The  Arabs  took  everything.  The  people 
left  only  with  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

Tlie  Arabs  had  an  opportunity  to  place  the 

700.000  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  in  the 
homes  of  the  European  people  who  fled  the 
Arab  countries.  Instead  the  refugees  were  put 
in  camps  that  have  cost  millions  of  dollars 
contributed  by  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
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was  the  most  brutal  thing  the  Arabs  did 
against  their  own  people. 

Palestine  was  never  an  Arab  country.  It 
never  had  an  Arab  government.  Palestine  had 
been  occupied,  since  the  time  of  Oaee&r.  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  English  and  other  nations. 
The  only  legal  government  in  Palestine  was 
tl}e  Jewish  government  over  2,000  years  ago. 

'The  Western  world  has  never  understood 
how  the  Arab  countries,  with  85  per  cent 
of  their  people  illiterate,  millions  without 
jdbs,  disease  and  sickness  rampant,  could 
sp|end  billions  of  dollars  on  ammunition  to 
liquidate  a little  country  Ilka  Israel,  Instead 
of  using  the  money  to  build  schools,  hospl- 
ta|ls,  homes  and  industry  for  their  own 
people. 

Michel  Fiebre  d’ Orleans. 


May  8,  1969 


S|1NATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
23— SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATE  IN 
AND  GIVE  FULL  SUPPORT  TO  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  DECADE  OF 
OCEAN  EXPLORATION 

[Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hatfield,  Senator 
Fong,  the  Senator  from  "Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  myself,  I submit  J:or 
appropriate  reference,  a Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  partici- 
pate in  and  give  full  support  to  an  in- 
ternational decade  of  ocean  exploration 
during  the  1970’s. 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  identical 
to  one  I introduced  in  the  90th  Congress, 
which  was  considered  in  executive  session 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
where  it  was  unanimously  ordered  re- 
ported favorably,  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent  on  July  29, 
1968.  The  resolution  was  ffansmitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  a 
hearing  was  held  but  no  action  taken. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  international 
decade  of  ocean  exploration,  as  contem- 
plated in  the  concurrent  resolution, 
would  include  first,  an  expanded  na- 
tional program  of  exploration  activities 
in;  waters  close  to  the  Chores  of  s the 
Uiiited  States;  second,  intensified  ex- 
ploration activities  in  waters  more  dis- 
tant from  the  United  States;  and,  third, 
accelerated  development  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States  to  explore  the 
oceans  and  particularly  the  training  and 
education  of  needed  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  made  clear 
at  this  point  that  the  resolution  provides 
no!  new  appropriation  nor  authority  for 
added  funding. 

i^his  question  was  raised  last  year  in 
the  House  hearing  and  Mr.  Philip  S. 
Hughes,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  responded  in  wilting.  Mr. 
Hughes  stated  in  part: 

lit  is  our  view  that  H.  Con.  Res.  803  (the 
House  measure)  and  S.  Con.  Res.  72,  00th 
Congress,  would  not  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  conduct  of  the  activities  set 
forth  in  the  resolutions.  We  also  do  rot 
regard  these  resolutions  as  providing  author- 
ization for  additional  appropriations  ' tot 
theise  activities.  We  consider  these  measures 
to  be  expressions  of  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
activities  described  therein  to  the  extent 
thejt  these  activities,  and  appropriations  to 
finance  them,  are  otherwise  authorized  by 


The  concurrent  resolution  also  ex- 
presses, as  did  title  resolutions  intro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress,  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  order  to  achieve 
broad  participation  in  the  program  and 
development  of  extensive  oceanographic 
information  and  data,  and  requires  the 
President,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  marine  science  affairs  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  89-454,  to  transmit 
a plan  setting  forth  the  proposed  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  decade  of  ocean  explora- 
tion for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

The  concurrent  resolution  represents 
a legislative  expression  quite  in  keeping 
with  section  2(b)  8 of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966,  which,  as  a policy  objective, 
states,  and  I quote : 

The  cooperation  by  the  United  States  with 
other  nations  and  groups  of  nations  and  in- 
ternational organizations  in  marine  science 
activities  when  such,  cooperation  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

To  assure  that  this  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  a decade  of  ocean 
exploration  would  truly  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment contracted  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  to  conduct  a study 
and  prepare  recommendations. 

The  two  academies  formed  a joint 
steering  committee  to  direct  this  study. 

Dr.  Warren  S.  Wooster,  of  the  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Scientific  Committee  on 
Oceanic  Research  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  was  desig- 
nated as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Dr.  William  E.  Slaoup,  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  vice  pres- 
ident, Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  was 
designated  vice  chairman. 

In  a preliminary  report,  the  committee 
has  identified  four  exploratory  programs 
to  provide  valuable  knowledge  during  the 
next  10  years.  They  are:  Geology  and 
nonliving  resources,  fisheries,  biological 
Studies,  and  physics  and  environmental 
forecasting. 

Geology  and  nonliving  resources:  Geo- 
logical-geophysical surveys  of  North 
American  continental  shelves  and  the 
eastern  Atlantic  continental  margin. 

Fisheries:  Assessment  of  the  fisheries 
production  potential  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Pacific  and  ecological  and  related 
studies  leading  to  improved  management 
of  fisheries  of  the  northwestern  Atlantic. 

Biological  studies:  Application  of  re- 
cently developed  techniques  to  studies  of 
food  chains  in  the  sea  and  development 
of  new  techniques  for  measuring  biologi- 
cal factors  and  modeling  ecosystems  us- 
ing computers  for  areas  such  as  Georges 
and  Grand  Banks,  the  Gulf  of  Alaska, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  eastern _and  cen- 
tral equatorial  Pacific,  the  South  Pacific 
gyre,  the  western  Arabian  Sea,  and  the 
Antarctic  Ocean. 

Physics  and  environmental  forecast- 
ing: Investigation  oj;  1,000-  to  3,000-mile, 
cold  and  warm  anomalies  related  to 
“centers  of  action”  In  the  North  Pacific, 
studies  of  large-scale,  long-term  air -sea 
interaction  and  meso-scale  interaction 
in  subtropical  upwelling  regions,  and  sys- 


tematic ocean  coverage  of  deep  tempera- 
ture, salinity,  and  oxygen  measurements. 

These  programs  are  directly  In  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources,  in  its  recent 
report,  “Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,”  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  for  an  international 
decade  of  ocean  exploration  as  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  to  bring  about  international 
collaboration.  The  United  States  has 
taken  the  lead  in  encouraging  this  inter- 
national effort,  which  has  gained  wide 
acceptance  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

A United  Nations  resolution  cospon- 
sored by  28  nations  endorsing  the  inter- 
national decade  was  adopted  at  a recent 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
which  was  created  by  the  Marine  Re- 
sources Engineering  and  Development 
Act  of  1966,  described  the  aims  of  the  in- 
ternational decade  in  its  third  and  re- 
cent annual  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  7 of  the  act.  The  report  included 
these  pertinent  comments: 

The  Decade  Is  not  merely  a continuation 
of  past  efforts  but  has  several  unique  as- 
spects.  The  proposal  anticipates  a sustained, 
long-term  exploration  of  the  sea,  planned 
and  coordinated  on  a global  basis,  in  contrast 
to  the  sporadic  efforts  of  the  past,  developed 
project  .by  project;  is  oriented  as  much  to- 
ward delineation  of  marine  resources  as  to- 
ward science,  and  is  thus  broader  than  past 
scientifically  oriented  oceanographic  research 
programs;  envisages  more  deliberate  coordi- 
nation of  the  many  interested  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Commission,  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  and  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  so  that  planning  and 
coordination  of  world-wide  exploration  will 
not  be  unnecessarily  splintered  among  com- 
peting agencies;  and  foresees  an  intensified 
effort  toward  more  systematic  collection  of 
data  and  prompt  dissemination,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  adoption  of  internation- 
ally agreed-upon  standards  to  maximize  the 
value  of  the  data  as  a commodity  for  ex- 
change. As  more  sophisticated  data  process- 
ing equipment  comes  into  use,  particular  at- 
tention should  also  be  given  to  the  com- 
patibility of  national  data  collection  and 
processing  techniques  and  to  common  proce- 
dures for  calibrating  oceanographic  instru- 
ments. 

Finally,  participation  by  a larger  number 
of  countries  in  ocean  exploration  is  being  en- 
couraged especially  those  which  have  a 
maritime  geography  but  which  may  have 
previously  lacked  interest,  trained  man- 
power, or  capabilities  to  explore  the  oceans, 
even  near  their  own  shores.  In  this  way,  de- 
veloping nations  should  be  able  to.  share  the 
capabilities  of  the  more  developed  countries, 
to  acquire  contemporary  technology  for  their 
own  use,  and  to  increase  opportunities  to 
identify  continuous  marine  resources. 

The  concurrent  resolution  which  I am 
submitting:  today  is  more  than  a mere 
concurrence  in  the  general  plan  for  the 
decade.  It  states  not  only  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  participate  in  the  decade,  but 
spells  out  three  major  specifications 
which  will  guide  this  participation. 

These  are,  as  I have  previously  stated: 
An  expanded  national  program  of  ex- 
ploration in  waters  close  to  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  intensified  explora- 
tion activities  _in_  waters  more  distant 


m subtropical  upweiung  regions,  ana  sys-  tion  activities  in  wat 
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sional  District.  He  was  well  equipped  for 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  his 
district,  equipped  by  his  youth  as  an  or- 
phan in  Mobile,  by  his  labors  in  a livery 
stable  and  with  threshing  machines  in 
the  Midwest,  in  the  hunt  for  gold  in 
Alaska,  and  as  a businessman  in  south- 
ern  California. 

He  served  and  served  well,  using  his 
depth  of  experience  as  a bridge  to  un- 
derstanding the  needs  of  a changing 
congressional  district,  a changing  State, 
a changing  Nation,  and  a changing 
world. 

His  passing  after  a long  and  fruitful 
life  takes  from  all  of  us  a wise  and  kind 
friend.  X and  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  join  in  mourning  our  former  col- 
league Harry  K.  Sheppard  and  in  offer- 
ing our  condolescences  to  his  family. 


A TOTAL  OF  294  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS SUPPORT  DECLARATION 
FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , May  7,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28,  1969,  on  page  E3447  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  there  was  set  forth  a dec- 
laration for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
with  the  names  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  who 
at  that  time  had  lent  their  support  to 
such  declaration.  Since  that  time  a num- 
ber of  others  have  joined  in  that  support 
so  that  there  are  now  a total  of  59  Sen- 
ators and  235  Members  of^the  House  of 
Representatives,  making  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  the  majority  of  the 
House  in  agreement  with  that  declara- 
tion. The  additional  names  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

James  B.  Allen,  of  Alabama. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico. 

Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Howard  W.  Cannon,  of  Nevada. 

Frank  Church,  of  Idalio. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 

Mike  Gravel,  of  Alaska. 

Clifford  P.  Hansen,  of  Wyoming. 

Winston  L.  Prouty,  of  Vermont. 

John  J.  Sparkman,  of  Alabama. 

William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
members  of  the  house 

John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 

Walter  S.  Baring,  of  Nevada. 

William  H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 

Page  Belcher,  of  Oklahoma. 

Alphonzo  Bell,  of  California. 

Richard  Bolling,  of  Missouri, 

Frank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 

William  G.  Bray,  of  Indiana. 

J.  Herbert  Burke,  of  Florida, 

Lawrence  J.  Burton,  of  Utah. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  of  New  York. 

William;  T.  Cahill,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  N.  Camp,  of  Oklahoma. 

James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire. 

William  O.  Cowger,  of  Kentucky. 

William  L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama. 

Harold  D.  Donohue,  of  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  N.  Downing,  of  Virginia. 

Jack  Edwards,  of  Alabama. 

Don  Fuqua,  of  Florida. 

. Nick  Galifianakis,  of  North  Carolina. 

Edith  Green,  of  Oregon. 

Charles  S.  Gubser,  of  California. 


G.  Elliott  Hagan,  of  Georgia. 

John  P.  Hammerschmidt,  of  Arkansas. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  of  California. 

Ken  Hechler,  of  West  Virginia. 

Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  of  Maryland. 

W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

Joseph  E.  Karth,  of  Minnesota. 

Hastings  Keith,  of  Massachusetts. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  of  California, 
William  M.  McCulloch,  of  Ohio. 

Ray  J.  Madden,  of  Indiana, 

Catherine  May,  of  Washington. 

Lloyd  Meeds,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio. 

John  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

Ancher  Nelsen,  of  Minnesota. 

Carl  D.  Perkins,  of  Kentucky. 

Philip  J.  Philbin,  of  Massachusetts. 

Otis  G.  Pike,  of  New  York, 

Howard  W.  Pollock,  of  Alaska. 

Graham  Purcell,  of  Texas. 

Ray  Roberts,  of  Texas. 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois. 

David  E.  Satterfield  III,  of  Virginia, 
George  E.  Shipley,  of  Illinois. 

John  M.  Slack,  of  Wbst  Virginia. 

William  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois. 

James  W.  Symington,  of  Missouri. 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  O.  Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Island. 

G.  William  Whitehurst,  of  Virginia, 

James  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Louis  C.  Wyman,  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  list  will  be  kept  open  for  additional 
supporters. 


JUDGE  GERALD  R.  CORBETT, 
FOUNDER  OF  HONOLULU’S  FAM- 
ILY COURT,  RETIRES  AFTER 
NEARLY  23  YEARS  ON  THE  BENCH 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , May  7 , 1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Gerald  R.  Corbett,  65,  senior  judge  of 
Honolulu’s  family  court,  retired  on  May 
1,  1969,  after  nearly  23  years  of  service, 
he  commented  to  Drew  McKillips,  legal 
affairs  writer  for  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser, that  the  most  pressing  need  of  to- 
day’s courts  is  people : 

We  need  more  personnel.  We  need  more 
social  workers,  more  referees,  more  court 
clerks,  more  support  personnel  all  the  way 
down  the  line.  You  can’t  run  a ship  without 
a crew.  We  could  do  a better  job  with  at  least 
25  per  cent  increase  in  help. 

Always  unpretentious,  Judge  Corbett 
was  forced  to  quit  the  job  he  loved,  one 
which  he  could  have  worked  at  for  an- 
other 4 years  before  mandatory  retire- 
ment, because  of  a troublesome  back. 
But  Judge  Corbett  has  accomplished  one 
of  his  major  goals:  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a family  court.  In  his 
own  words,  Judge  Corbett  believes  that 
he  has  organized  a “team  of  skilled  work- 
ers who  have  helped  thousands  of  young 
people  to  make  a better  adjustment  to 
the  community — Honolulu.  I feel  we  have 
one  of  the  best  statutes  in  the  country 
in  our  Family  Court  Act.  It  brings  to- 
gether for  analysis  and  treatment  vir- 
tually all  legal  problems  affecting  family 
life.” 

We  in  Hawaii  are  grateful  for  the  solid 
foundation  Judge  Corbett  has  laid  for 
our  State  in  his  search  for  “alternatives 
to  incarceration”  for  young  violators.  Our 


best  wishes  and  aloha  go  with  him  as  he 
enters  upon  his  well-earned  retirement 
after  an  outstanding  career  on  the 
bench. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  appear 
before  Judge  Corbett  in  innumerable 
cases  while  engaged  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law,  I take  considerable  pride  in 
submitting  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  story  of  a judge  who 
was  repeatedly  reappointed  because  his 
capabilities  were  found  to  transcend  the 
political  appointive  nature  of  his  post. 
That  story  first  appeared  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  on  May  1, 1969 : 

A Judge  Looks  , at  the  Job 
(By  Drew  McKillips) 

This  the  story  of  the  man  who  served  22 
years  and  nine  months  as  judge  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  in  Hawaii. 

He  held  a political  appointive  job,  but  his 
capabilities  enabled  him  to  transcend  poli- 
tics. 

Two  presidents— one  Republican  and  one 
Democrat — appointed  him  to  terms  as  judge. 
Two  governors  of  Hawaii — one  Republican 
and  one  Democrat — named  him  to  the  bench. 

Down  through  the  years  he  had  his  share 
of  critics.  Some  said  he  was  too  soft  on 
juvenile  law  violators.  Even  after  he  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  a State  senator  un- 
leashed a verbal  attack  on  him.  He  said  the 
judge  had  done  more  to  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  crime  in  Hawaii  than  any  other 
man. 

But  the  judge  had  heard  it  all  before.  Five 
years  ago.  Ten  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago. 

The  judge  stayed  on  the  job  and  did  his 
job  the  best  way  he  knew  how. 

He  was  always  unpretentious.  Other  judges 
continually  remodeled  their  chambers.  Put  in 
new  drapes,  new  wall-to-wall  carpets,  wrap- 
around desks,  oil  paintings  on  the  walls, 
insulated  water  jugs  on  the  desks. 

Some  of  the  chambers  looked  very  nice. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Judge  had  the  smallest 
chamber  in  the  courthouse.  It  was  half  the 
size  of  anyone  else’s.  The  drapes  were  faded. 
The  carpet  was  faded.  There  was  nothing 
ornate  there.  No  abstract  art  on  the  walls. 
No  hand-carved  heads  on  the  desk.  Only  gov- 
ernment-issue bookcases  filled  with  r well- 
worn  law  books.  A desk  piled  high  with  files 
that  should  have  been  disposed  of  weeks  be- 
fore if  he  had  been  supplied  with  the  person- 
nel he  needed.  (What  good  does  it  do  when  a 
probation  officer  has  so  many  cases  that  he 
can  talk  with  a kid  only  a few  minutes  once 
a month?) 

ILLNESS  TAKES  TOLL 

In  the  end  it  was  an  ailment  that  forced 
him  to  quit  the  job  he  loved.  He  could  have 
worked  another  four  years  before  mandatory 
retirement. 

But  in  the  last  few  years  the  climb  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  Judiciary  Building  has 
been  taking  a little  longer  each  day.  He 
has  a bad  back.  He  has  to  use  heating  pads 
in  his  office  chair.  Sometimes  he  walks  with 
a shuffle. 

He  stayed  on  long  enough  to  accomplish 
his  goal:  The  establishment  and  operation 
of  a Family  Court. 

Gerald  R.  Corbett,  65,  senior  judge  of  the 
Family  Court,  today  will  begin  a long  de- 
served retirement.  Tomorrow  night,  300 
friends  will  honor  him  at  a luau.  On  Sun- 
day, he  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  will  fly  to 
Europe  for  a month’s  vacation.  It  will  be 
his  first  trip  there. 

A reporter  who  has  known  him  for  ten 
years  interviewed  him  Tuesday. 

The  judge  sat  behind  his  file-strewn  desk. 
What  did  he  think  was  his  most  note- 
worthy accomplishment? 

He  leaned  back,  lit  a cigaret,  and  reflected. 

GOOD  TEAM,  LAW 

“I  feel  I have  organized  a team  of  skilled 
workers  who  have  helped  thousands  of  young 
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Lait  fall  the  London  Times  reported,  an 
international  meeting  of  philosophers  in  Vi- 
enna' in  the  following  words:  **While  their 
elders  and  betters  solemnly  diamzs  the  epis- 
temological significance  of  the  phrases 
‘Johnny  has  lost  his  pen.  I have  found  a 
pen.  |l  know  Johnny  lost  it,*  the  students 
are  racing  through  the  corridors,  shouting 
‘What  about  the  Soviet  invasion  of  (Czecho- 
slovakia), Russian  and  American  flags,  and 
wrestling  with  their  professors  for  ^micro- 
phones  during  debates. 

“It  I is  disgusting,  say  the  students,  that 
3,000 ! of  the  wisest  men  from  every  country 
of  the  world  should  have  gathered  together 
in  the  largest  philosophical  taik-hi  in  his- 
tory ^nd  have  nothing  forceful  to  say  about 
the  Russian  tanks  on  the  Czech  border  less 
than  [60  miles  away.  If  philosophy  has  any 
real  function  it  should  be  performing  it 
now.” 

Clearly,  what  the  student  seeifcs  is  a rele- 
vant orthodoxy  rather  than  an  agonizing  en- 
quiryj  Faced  with  some  of  me  toughest 
choices  in  history  and  living  in  a period  when 
traditional  certainties  and  traditional  values 
have  been  challenged  and  opposed  by  alter- 
natives the  student  is  really  calling  upon  his 
professor  for  a clear  and  definitive  answer 
and  one  preferably  couched  in  a currently 
fashionable  vocabulary  and  Bearing  the 
marks  of  current  social  concernsJTo  the  stu- 
dent Education  is  irrelevant  if  it  cannot  pro- 
vide a solution;  preferably  of  course,  a solu- 
tion yhich  costs  the  student  nothing  and 
whose  weight  is  born  by  the  nonfat,  udent  sec- 
tors of  society.  The  student  wants  to  know 
what  to  think  rather  than  how  to  think. 

Andi  the  student  has  far  too  many  profes- 
sors who  are  willing  to  tell  him  wtin  t to  think 
rathet  than  attempt  to  teach  Mm  how  to 
think  for  himself.  The  student  has  learned  his 
lessons  only  too  well.  His  professors,  espe- 
cially in  the  humanities  and  the  social  sci- 
ences have  all  too  often  been  exponents  of 
an  established  orthodoxy  rather  than  masters 
in  the  art  of  reasoned  enquiry.  ^ 

The  situation  is  not  to  be  melided  by  di- 
versifying orthodoxies.  This  is  the  student’s 
solution.  He  wishes  to  replace  the  Liberal 
orthodoxy  with  a New  Left  orthodoxy,  a 
WASP  orthodoxy  with  a Black  orthodoxy,  a 
permissive  and  tolerant  orthodoxy  with  a 
repressive  orthodoxy.  What  t&ie  student 
wishes  is  a substitution  of  orthodoxies  rather 
than  an  end  to  all  closed  system!.: His  efforts 
will  oily  compound  the  problem,  for  the 
Liberal  ascendency  in  today’s  colleges  and 
universities  is  like  the  pre-19Jfi  Austrian 
Empir^;  “an  autocracy  ameliorated  by  ineffi- 
ciency/’ while  the  student’s  Maoist  dictator- 
ships would  end  altogther  the  life  of  reason. 

T^e  Pressor,  if  he  is  to  reestablish  the 
authority  of  reason  must  not  only  admit  of 
the  po  jsibility  of  his  being  wrong  but  must 
have  t ie  openness  of  mind  necessary  to,  as 
Lord  Acton  said,  “make  out  the  best  possible 
case  for  error.”  He  must  actively  court  di- 
versity and  contradiction  rather:  than  seek 
the  world  of  like-minded  men.  Hf  fnust  con- 
tinuously engage  in  a great  debate  not  only 
with  I is  students  and  his  colleagues  but 
above  £.11  with  himself,  and  as  President  Tru- 
man said,  “if  he  can’t  stand  the  heat  he 
should  get  out  of  the  kitchen.”  f - 

The  ideological  and  cultural  uniformity  of 
higher  education  in  America  is  a disgrace. 
Why  isl  it  that  our  colleges  and  Jbiversities 
have  conformed  themselves  over  the  past  two 
decades  to  the  orthodoxy  of  secillr  liberal-' 
ism?  VI ly  has  the  atmosphere  been  so  in- 
creasingly hostile  to  open  debate?  Why  does 
it  take  the  crisis  of  the  exclusion  Of  the  Ne- 
gro from  the  university  to  make  "M  see  that 
not  onl|y  people  but  ideas  have  been  excluded 
by  higher  education? 

The  authority  and  the  relevance  of  the 
university  lies  in  its  ability  as  an  Institution 
to  expl  :>re  systematically  and  rationally  the 
problems  men  face.  Its  success  is  not  depend- 
ent upen  current  fashions  in  ideas  or  current 


solutions  to  particular  problems.  Its  success 
derives  from  its  ability  take  the  long  view 
and  ask  the  hard  questions,  and  the  hardest 
of  these  Is  the  question  the  professor  asks  of 
himself,  of  his  colleagues  and  his  society 
about  the  possibility  of  being  wrong. 


DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE 

HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday , May  7/1969 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Sneaker,  standing 
toe  to  toe  in  angry  <Kmfrontation,  one 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  bearded 
young  militant,  the  </bnpus  radical  in 
the  dirty  military  uniform  could  have 
anything  in  commod  with  the  “super 
patriot”  who  wants  to  beat  him  to  a pulp 
and  drop  the  bomb  on  kll  his  Communist 
friends.  \ 

Yet  they  are  alike  for  they  represent 
the  extremes  of  our  ;polltical  spectrum 
and  as  such  are  irresponsible  advocates 
of  simplistic  solutions  to\the  world’s 
problems.  V 

The  hairy,  militant  radical  is  im- 
pressed by  his  intellect  He  prides  in  the 
notoriety  of  being  way  out  and  considers 
it  intellectual  to  spout  the  stock  phrases 
of  the  far  left. 

“The  Establishment  Is  a fascist  swataip. 
The  imperialist  United  States  makes 
wars  on  babies.  Capitalistic  racists  make 
slums,”  he  shouts. 

His  answers  to  the  problems — commu- 
nism and  violence. 

He  advocates  total  change,  now. 

What  change? 

“Well  let  us  start  with  closing  down 
the  university  and  burning  the  library  ” 
he  proposes. 

His  counterpart  on  the  far  right, 
dresses  better.  He  is  a true  patriot  and 
will  tell  you  so.  He  is  for  law  and  order 
and  against  communism.  Anyone  who 
disagrees  with  him  is  soft  on  commu- 
nism, a Communist  dupe  or  a fuzzy 
thinker  who  really  does  not  understand 
the  international  conspiracy. 

His  solution  to  today’s  problems  are 
also  simplistic.  He  advocates  cracking  a 
few  heads,  “ship  them  back  to  Russia,” 
“throw  the  rascals  out”  and  drop  the 
bomb. 

The  middle-of -the- read  American,  the 
who  faces  ^clay’s  problems 
with  sincere  concern  and  a desire  for 
moderate  solutions  has  had  to  tolerate 
a great  deal  from  the  extremists  on  the 
left  and  right. 

Because  of  the  loudness  of  these  ex- 
tremists the  world  has  been  left  with 
the  impression  that  our  democracy  is  in 
danger  and  that,  in  cur  Nation,  irre- 
sponsibility has  replaced  reason  and 
tolerance. 

On  the  one  hand  they  see  radical 
young  people  leaning  toward  commu- 
nistic philosophy.  On  the  right  they  see 
others,  while  professing  to  preserve  and 
protect  democracy,  responding  with  sim- 
plistic solutions  that  in  the  end  would 
destroy  our  freedom  and  our  society. 

I feel  it  is  about  time  that  we  as  a 
nation  get  on  the  right  track  and  show 


3 the  world  that  democracy  is  the  best  sys- 
[ tern  under  which  to  live. 
t It  is  about  time  that  we  start  develop- 
r an  attitude  and  a national  policy  that 
is  “prodemocracy.”  And  that,  my  friends, 
means  taking  the  offensive  for  democracy 
rather  than  accepting  the  status  of  20 
years  of  only  reacting  to  communism. 

For  the  pastrfr  yem*s  the  United  States 
has  spent  an  averag>af  12  percent  of  its 
national  budget  on  what  I call  positive 
programs.  These  are  the  programs  of 
education,  research,  medicine,  housing, 
transportation,  et  cetera.  At  the  same 
time  44  percent  of  our  budget  is  for 
military  expenditures. 

I think  it  is  about  time  that  we  start 

to  beef  up  the  positive  side  of  democ- 
racy and  control  our  reliance  on  the  mili- 
taristic side. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  we 
should  strip  down  and  stand  naked  with 
an  olive  branch  in  hopes  that  such  a posi- 
tion would  bring  about  world  peace. 
There  are  others  who  want  total  reli- 
ance on  weaponry  and  advocate  more 
atomic  arms. 

I think  that  an  arms  philosophy  based 
on  rational  thinking,  not  fear,  is  in  our 
best  interest. 

Should  we  be  strong  militarily?  I be- 
lieve we  must. 

Btit  at  the  same  time  I believe  that 
there  can  be  a better  ratio  than  12-per- 
cent expenditure  for  programs  of  peace 
and  44  percent  for  arms. 

I cannot  remember  a one-handed 
fighter  who  became  champion.  Nor  can 
\ 1 think  of  a baseball  team  with  one  star 
\pitcher  and  no  fielders  or  hitters  that 

Iorld  Series. 

ame  way  in  world  politics.  If 
s to  be  a champion  we  have 
'e  than  superiority  of  arms, 
have  superiority  of  morals, 
ive  a humanitarian  concern 
it  show  the  world  that  our 
s big  as  our  fists, 
is  going  to  judge  the  politi- 
and  we  are  going  to  be 
ir  ability  to  eliminate  crime, 
3otics  addiction,  cure  the  ill, 
hungry.  We  are  going  to  be 
hat  we  da  to  educate  people 
) our  atmosphere, 
t going  to  be  judged  on  our 
minate  civilization. 


JLATE  HONORABLE 
ARRY  SHEPPARD 

Y.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\nesday3  May  7,  1969 

/ARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
len  I came  to  Congress  in 
January  of  1963,  I was  greeted  and  wel- 
comed by  the  then  dean  of  the  Califor- 
nia delegation,  the  Honorable  Harry  R 
Sheppard.  His  warmth  and  his  kindness 
guided  me  during  those  first  confusing 
days,  and  since. 

Harry  Sheppard  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  14  terms  28 
years,  spanning  the  generations,  as  he 
represented  California’s  27th  Congres- 
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gram  calls  for  legal  houses  of  prostitution. 
We  wonder  what  the  "pious”  Romney  thinks 
of  this!  Will  George  be  allowed  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  model  ghettoes  with 
built-in  brothels  and  wall-to-wall  open 
housing?  We  say:  Don’t  Let  George  Do  It. 

[From  the  "Congressional  Directory”] 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

George  Wilcken  Romney,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  took  office 
January  22,  1969;  born  July  8,  1907,  in  a 
Mormon  colony  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  of 
American  parents;  while  still  a child,  the 
family  returned  to  the  United  States  settling 
in  California,  later  in  Idaho  and  Utah;  at- 
tended Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  Latter- 
Day  Saints  High  School,  and  Latter-Day 
Saints  Junior  College  (1  year),  Salt  Lake 
City;  became  a Mormon  missionary,  served  2 
years  in  England  and  Scotland;  studied  at 
University  of  Utah,  1929;  worked  in  office 
of  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts, 
1929-30;  employed  by  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  1930-36;  while  Alcoa’s  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  served  for  2 years 
as  president  of  Washington  Trade  Association 
Executives;  director,  Detroit  office  of  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  1939; 
managing  director,  Automotive  Council  for 
War  Production,  1942;  general  manager, 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association; 
member.  United  States  employer  delegation 
to  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
1946-49;  in  1948,  joined  Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp.  as  assistant  to  the  president,  became 
vice  president,  1950,  executive  vice  president, 
1953;  in  1954,  with  merger  of  Nash-Kelvi- 
nator Corp.  and  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  to 
form  American  Motors,  became  assistant  to 
the  president  and  executive  vice  president; 
on  October  12,  1954,  became  president,  gen- 
eral manager,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
American  Motors;  his  involvement  in  public 
affairs  began  in  Detroit  over  20  years  ago; 
member,  Citizens  Housing  Planning  Council, 
Detroit  Victory  Council;  chairman,  Detroit 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  School 
Needs,  195-6;  spearheaded  founding  of  Citi- 
zens of  Michigan,  1959;  Republican  constitu- 
tional convention  delegate,  1961;  Governor 
of  Michigan,  January  1,  1963,  until  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; over  the  years,  active  in  many 
organizations,  including:  Detroit  Tomorrow 
Committee,  Detroit  Trade  Association,  United 
Foundation,  United  Negro  College  Fund,  De- 
troit Round  Table  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Project  Hope;  received  many 
awards  and  citations,  including:  Man  of  the 
Year  in  Industry  Award  from  the  Associated 
Press  for  4 consecutive  years,  1958-61;  Man 
of  the  Year  Award  from  the  National  Man- 
agement Association;  American  Democratic 
Living  Award  from  B’nai  B’rith;  Edward 
Lamb  Management  Award  from  Columbia 
University,  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes  Award 
for  Courageous  Leadership  in  Governmental 
Service  from  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews;  honorary  degrees  from  a 
score  of  universities;  honorary  fellow  of 
Israel’s  Bar-Ilan  University,  1965;  married 
Lenore  LaFount,  July  2,  1931;  four  children; 
Scott,  Willard  M„  Lynn  (Mrs.  Loren  Keen- 
an), and  Jane  (Mrs.  Bruce  Robinson);  the 
Romneys  have  12  grandchildren. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASA  PHILIP 
RANDOLPH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , April  29,  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  men  who  have  most  influenced  the 


course  of  U.S.  social  and  political  his- 
tory is  Asa  Philip  Randolph,  who  cele- 
brates his  80th  birthday  this  month.  As 
president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  leader  of  the 
black  people,  he  has  gained  for  his  race 
substantial  victories  in  their  struggle  for 
political  and  economic  freedom. 

A champion  of  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  a leader  of  organized  labor,  an 
advisor  to  Presidents,  and  a dedicated, 
self-sacrificing  man,  A.  Philip  Randolph 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  honors 
and  awards,  including  the  highest  civ- 
ilian honor  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  bestow,  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom.  A White  House  state- 
ment issued  at  the  time  of  that  award 
noted  that  Mr,  Randolph  “for  many 
years  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  his 
people’s  fight  against  discrimination  in 
industry,  in  organized  labor,  and  in  the 
Armed  Forces/’ 

On  this  80th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
I should  like  to  join  in  honoring  a great 
man,  whose  selfless  motives,  noble  ac- 
tions, and  dedicated  leadership  have 
contributed  so  much  to  his  country  and 
to  his  people. 


MISSION  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

•>'  


HON.  CARLET0N  J.  KING 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , May  6,  1969 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
has  traditionally  responded  to  emer- 
gencies and  has  provided  disaster  relief 
abroad  without  political  concession  or 
excess  involvement  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  recipient  nations.  Disaster 
relief,  essentially,  is  humanitarian  and 
should  remain  so. 

With  this  tradition  in  mind,  it  is  al- 
ways encouraging  to  learn  of  organiza- 
tions who  are  likewise  concerned  with 
starvation  throughout  the  world  and  who 
are  doing  everything  humanly  possible  to 
provide  whatever  assistance  is  necessary 
to  stem  the  tide  of  famine  and  promote 
the  survival  of  our  fellowman. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  April 
26  issue  of  the  magazine  America  en- 
titled “Mission  to  the  Middle  East,”  by 
Vincent  S.  Kearney,  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  and  I wish  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues.  The  Pontifical  Mission  for 
Palestine  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Msgr.  John  G.  Nolan  of  the  Albany, 
N.Y.,  diocese,  has  devoted  more  than  19 
years  to  the  cause  of  human  betterment 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  terms  of  the 
spectacular,  the  work  of  the  Pontifical 
Mission  for  Palestine  cannot  match  ihe 
Biafra  relief  effort.  Since  its  existence, 
however,  the  Mission  has  funnelled  more 
than  $100  million  in  relief  to  the  Middle 
East. 

I am  pleased  to  call  Mr.  Kearney’s 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mission  to  the  Middle  East 

(By  Vincent  S.  Kearney,  associate  editor  of 
America) 

Meeting  Constantin  C,  Vlachopoulos  lias 
been  one  of  those  unforgettable  experiences. 
As  executive  director  of  the  Pontifical  Mis- 


sion for  Palestine,  he  was  on  hand  to  greet 
my  Ah t alia  jet  as  it  touched  down  at  Beirut 
International  Airport  during  the  late  eve- 
ning of  last  February  13.  Just  two  weeks 
previously  that  same  airstrip  had  been  turned 
into  a flaming  beacon  visible  for  miles 
around  as  a result  of  the  Israeli  reprisal  raid 
that  had  made  burned-out  wreckage  of  1£ 
Arab  airliners.  The  people  of  Beirut  had  not 
yet  quite  recovered  from  the  shock  of  being 
so  suddenly  and  realistically  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  the  Arab-Israel  quarrel. 

The  weary  American  traveler  who  arrived 
in  the  Middle  East  at  that  particular  point 
of  heightened  tensions  and  aroused  anti -U.S. 
feelings  could  be  pardoned  a few  apprehen- 
sions. What  sort  of  welcome  was  in  store? 
I soon  discovered  however,  that  fears  were 
groundless.  For  Constantin  C.  Vlachopoulos, 
who  creates  the  immediate  impression  that 
he  knows  everyone  in  the  Middle  East  worth 
knowing,  steered  me  through  immigration 
and  customs  not  only  without  unsavory  in- 
cident, but  with  a bit  of  fanfare  to  boot. 

In  the  ensuing  five  weeks,  wonder  at  the 
executive  director  of  the  Pontifical  Mission 
was  to  grow.  A former  UN  employee,  he  had 
worked  for  14  years  as  public  information 
officer  of  the  UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA),  the  arms  of  the  world  organiza- 
tion that  has  sought  since  1948  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  war,  of  displacement  and,  in 
many  instances,  of  economic  ruin  on  one 
and  a half  million  people  in  the  Middle  East 
the  refugee  victims  of  two  decades  of  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  The  humanitarian  objec- 
tives of  UNRWA  had  become  so  much  a 
part  of  his  life  that  on  his  retirement  from 
UNRWA  he  was  easy  prey  for  Msgr.  John  G. 
Nolan,  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Diocese,  the 
dynamic  director  of  the  Pontifical  Mission 
for  Palestine,  who  directs  its  relief  work  from 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Catholic  Near 
East  Welfare  Association  (CNEWA)  at  330 
Madison  Ave. 

The  Pontifical  Mission  was  to  earn  several 
extra,  not  insignificant,  dividends  from  the 
hiring  of  Constantin  C.  Vlachopoulos.  As  the 
name  suggests,  he  is  a Greek  Orthodox,  who 
has  received  the  highest  honors  his  Church 
can  confer  on  a layman.  His  presence  on  the 
staff  of  the  mission  has  made  of  its  work  a 
genuinely  ecumenical  venture.  Born  in  the 
Middle  East,  moreover,  he  knows  the  area, 
its  peoples,  its  way  of  life  and  the  inner 
workings  of  its  politics,  an  important  qual- 
ification even  for  such  an  apolitical  orga- 
nization as  a Catholic  voluntary  relief  agency. 

Beirut  and  my  meeting  Constantin  C. 
Vlachopoulos,  was  the  first  stop  on  a flve- 
week  reporting  assignment  to  cover  the  work 
of  the  Pontifical  Mission  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  terms  of  the  glamorous  and  the  spectacu- 
lar, I was  to  discover,  the  mission’s  various 
programs  are  no  match  for  the  efforts  of 
similar  relief  agencies  that  have  been  en- 
gaged for  months  in  the  crash  program  to 
cut  down  deaths  from  starvation  in  beleag- 
uered Biafra,  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween landing  at  Beirut  in  a posh  Alitalia- 
Caravelle  and  hitching  a risky  night  flight 
into  Biafra  on  a chartered  cargo  plane. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Pontifical 
Mission  has  settled  down  to  a certain  per- 
manence in  the  Middle  East  and  become  part 
of  the  scenery.  Its  work  is  no  less  dramatic 
than  the  frantic  efforts  to  snatch  the  chil- 
dren of  Biafra  from  the  edge  of  starvation. 
Its  achievements  in  alleviating  some  of  the 
misery  that  mark  54  Arab  refugee  camps 
throughout  the  Middle  East  is  a response 
to  the  same  human  need. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Pontifical  Mission  goes  about  its 
work,  one  might  best  review  the  refugee  sit- 
uation in  the  broader  context  of  UNRWA. 
For  the  mission — and  the  other  voluntary 
agencies  that  co-operate  with  the  UN — sup- 
plements the  work  of  the  world  organiza- 
tions by  providing  what  UNRWA,  in  a given 
instance,  may  lack  the  means  to  provide. 
In  the  disruption  and  chaos  that  followed  on 
the  war  of  June,  1967,  for  example  (an  occa- 
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Sion  on  which  Msgr.  Nolan  also  experienced 
the  perils  of  chartered  cargo  flights  into  a war 
zone) , the  PontificaLJSission  was  able  to  lift 
some  of  the  burden  off  am  already  groaning 
UN  budget  by  channeling  $4.25  million  worth 
of  emergency  relief  supplies  to  bewly  strick- 
en refugees.  Sent  byjpatholic  relief  sources 
around  the  world,  tons  of  food,  clothing, 
blankets,  tents,  mess  kits,  cooking  stores, 
medical  supplies,  antibiotics  and  vitamins 
were  pouring  in  even  before  the  hostilities 
had  ceased.  : 

Besides  being  on  hand  for  such  emer- 
gencies, the  mission  has  for  two  decades  been 
probing  into  the  hidden,  and  very  often  Just 
as  critical  needs  of  a people  made  destitute 
by  war,  occupation  fed  economic  collapse. 
Perhaps  its  greatest  asset  in  responding  to 
human  need  is  the  flexibility  of  approach 
to  the  problem. 

As  defined  by  the  United  Nations,  a Pales- 
tinian refugee  is  technically  fee  '‘whose 
normal  residence  was.  Palestine  for  a mini- 
mum period  of  two  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  [Arab -Israeli]  con- 
flict of  1948  and  who,  as  a result  df  that  con- 
flict, has  lost  both  his  home  and  his  means  of 
livelihood."  He  has  settled  in  ohe  of  four 
"host"  countries — Lebanon,  Syria.  Jordan, 
and  that  portion  of  Palestine  known  as  the 
Gaza  Strip  which,  until  the  June,;  1967,  war, 
had  been  under  Egyptian  administration. 

According  to  U.N.  reckoning,  there  are  1.5 
million  such  persons  registered  on.  the  U.N.’s 
rolls.  (This  figure  includes  the  additional  ref- 
ugees who  fled  Palestine  in  Jujne,  1967.) 
Contrary  to  popular  assumption,  less  than 
half  have  remained  so  Jo  tally  dependent  on 
international  charity  since  1948  thit  they  ac- 
tually dwell  today  in  tTNtiWA  camps.  Con- 
trary to  another  popular  assumption,  only  a 
little  more  than  half , actually  depend  on 
UNRWA’s  bread  line,  the  supplementary  food 
rations,  the  UN  agency  doles  out  once  a 
month. 

Indeed,  so  much  mythology  has  grown  up 
around^  and  beclouded  Judgment  of,  the  ref- 
ugee Situation  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
where  to  begin  the  demy  tiiologl zing  process. 
At  its  worst,  20  years  of  propaganda  have  plc- 
I tured  the  Arab  refugee  as  a ne’er-do-well, 
j unwilling  to  help  himself  and  passively  con- 
| tent  to  exist  on  a dole.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
j If  the  average  refugee  had  to  subsist  on  the 
dollar  per  man  per  month  the  UN  contributes 
to  his  daily  diet  the  refugee  problem  would 
have  resolved  itself  in  drastic  fashion  long 
ago.  The  1,500  calories  a day  (l,6Cjo:in  the 
winter  months)  UNRWA_provides  might  con- 
stitute an  excellent  reducing  diet  for  over- 
weight American  matrons.  It  will  fldt  do  a 
permanent  fare.  Distributed  once  $ month, 
the  rations  consist  of  22.  pounds  of  pour,  1,3 
I pounds  of  sugar  and  pulses  (dried  beans, 
peas,  lentils,  etc.),  1.1  pounds  of  rice  and  13 
ounces  of  edible  oils  and  fats — hardly  a bal- 
: anced  diet,  even  If  it  were  adequate,  j 

More  than  is  generally  recognized,  the 
refugee  has  over  the  years  manifested  a de- 
termination to  help  himself.  While  traveling 
through  southern  Lebanon,  for  example,  I 
| passed  mile  after  mile  of  orange  grovjes  along 
i each  side  of  the  picturesque  coastal  rejatf  from 
I Saida  (the  Sidon  of  Scripture)  down  to  the 
i Palestinian  frontier.  These  groves  were  non- 
; existent  before  1948.  The  region  blooms  to- 
| day  under  the  expert  handri  of  Palestinian 
Arab  citrus  cultivators  from  the  UNRWA 
camps  at  Rashidich,  Burjel-r’liamati,  pi  Buss, 

| etc.  | 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many  of  the  Jobs 
the  refugee  is  likely  to  find  outside  the! camps, 

| agriculture  in  one  of  the  host  countries,  for 
! reasons  I shall  discuss  later,  provides]  at  the 
most  seasonal,  temporary  employment.  It 
normally  does  not  give  the  refugee  the  op- 
portunity to  cut  himself  loose  from  at  least 
partial  dependence  on  UNRWA.  Refugees,  it  is 
true,  have  over  the  years  been  able  to  strike 
out  on  their  own  and  move  into  the  towns. 
But  those  so  fortunate  have  been  mainly  of 


the  middle  class,  who  already  possessed  the 
professional  and  occupational  skills  that  en- 
abled them  to  fit  into  an  urban  environment 
and  adjust  to  a new  life. 

UNRWA’s  ultimate  objective,  as  I soon 
came  to  realize  is  not  to  apply  Band  aids. 
It  is  to  create  a new  generation  with  new 
skills.  The  UN  agency  has  deliberately  refused 
to  be  tied  to  a soup-kitchen  mentality.  The 
three  big  items  on  its  budget  are  education, 
health  and  the  basic  staff  costs  required  to 
keep  the  agency  functioning.  While  a ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  of  money  expended  on 
food  rations  has  remained  fairly  constant 
over  the  years — with  the  result  that  one- third 
of  the  refugee  children  in  Jordan  who  qualify 
for  the  UN’s  supplementary  rations  do  not 
get  them — the  cost  of  UNRWA’s  various  edu- 
cational programs  has  skyrocketed.  All  refu- 
gee children  receive  an  elementary  education. 
Those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  ele- 
mentary course  move  on  to  three  years  of 
preparatory  training.  A limited  number, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  need  and  merit,  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  advance  further 
through  grant;!  to  government  and  private 
schools  in  the  host  countries.  UNRWA  also 
offers  university  scholarships  to  the  more 
gifted. 

But  it  is  in  the  area  of  vocational  training 
that  UNRWA  Is  convinced  it  has  discovered 
the  key  to  unlock  the  door  to  a new  life  for 
the  average  Arab  refugee  youth.  The  UN 
staffs  ten  vocational-training  institutions  in 
the  host  countries.  To  cite  the  statistics  for 
one  year  alone,  1966  saw  1,650  vocational- 
training  graduates.  275  of  whom  continued 
for  another  year  of  on-the-job  industrial 
training  in  foreign  countries — Sweden, 
Switzerland,  West  Germany,  Prance  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Thus,  over  the;  past  15  years  (the  technical- 
training  program  got  out  of  the  planning 
stage  in  1953)  UNRWA  has  been  turning  out 
young  men  and  women  in  impressive  num- 
bers who  are  equipped  with  the  skills  that 
will  help  them  to  fit  into  a still  developing 
technological  society.  Young  men  are  trained 
in  the  building,  electrical  and  mechanical 
trades  and  for  such  semi-professional  and 
commercial  occupations  as  architectural  and 
engineering  draftsman,  assistant  pharma- 
cist, laboratory  technician,  land  surveyor,  etc. 
Girls  are  trained  In  the  secretarial  and  cleri- 
cal fields,  dressmaking,  home  and  institu- 
tional management  and  home  economics 
teaching.  Graduates  of  these  vocational  train- 
ing Institutions  can  now  be  found  through- 
out the  Arab  world,  especially  in  the  oil- 
producing  Persian  Gulf  states,  where  there 
is  always  a need  for  craftsmen. 

The  success  of  this  program  of  UNRWA 
logically  suggests  the  question  that  goes  to 
the  core  of  the  political  problem  in  the 
Middle  East.  If  progress  toward  self-suf- 
ficiency has  been  so  promising,  is  not  the 
problem  itself  of  the  Arab  refugee  capable  of 
self-resolution?  Why  has  it  persisted  for  two 
decades? 

According  to  Dr.  John  H,  Davis,  who,  as 
former  commissioner  general  of  UNRWA,  has 
lived  with  the  prcblem  as  few  others  have,  it 
always  has  been,  and  remains  today,  capable 
of  gradual  solution.  But  how  gradual?  For 
every  two  thousand  or  so  young  men  and 
women  who  are  acquiring  the  skills  to  enable 
them  to  cut  themselves  loose  from  the  de- 
grading conditions  of  the  camps,  another 
35,600  to  40,000  yearly  swell  the  UNRWA  rolls. 
This  is  the  rate  of  natural  increase  each 
year  among  the  Palestinian  refugees. 

(In  an  ironic  sense,  UNRWA  has  been  its 
own  and  the  refugees’  worst  enemy.  The  ex- 
cellent health  service  that  UNRWA  provides, 
which  constitutes  the  second  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  its  program,  has  maintained 
the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  camps  at  a 
level  comparable  to  that  of  any  underdevel- 
oped country.  For  20  years,  moreover,  despite 
every  reasonable  expectation  to  the  contrary, 
despite  the  crowded  and  very  often  miserable 
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conditions  in  the  camps  and  despite  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  adequate  drinking  water 
and  sanitation  facilities,  UNRWA  has  never 
had  an  epidemic  on  its  hands.  By  keeping 
the  refugees  alive  and  In  relatively  good 
health,  UNRWA  has  also  kept  the  problem 
alive.) 

This  natural  increase  of  the  refugee  popu- 
lation by  a half  million  since  1948  is  perhaps 
the  most  frustrating  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  the  Palestinian  Arab.  For  it  has  rendered 
almost  impossible  his  total  absorption  into 
the  economies  of  neighboring  Arab  countries. 
Roughly  70  per  cent  of  the  original  refugees 
were  agricultural  workers  with  no  other 
means  of  livelihood.  Their  misfortune  befell 
them  in  an  era  when  most  under- industrial- 
ized countries  suffer  from  a glut  of  farm 
workers.  The  Middle  East  where  cultivable 
land  is  at  a premium  and  where  young  people 
generally  come  of  age  three  times  faster  than 
they  are  needed  to  replace  their  parents 
on  the  farm — la  no  exception.  The  farm  itself 
is  usually  too  small  to  support  a family  of 
eight  or  ten,  or  to  employ  modern  agricul- 
tural equipment  effectively. 

The  misfortune  of  the  father— his  inability 
to  find  work  suitable  to  his  occupational 
background — has  been  visited  on  the  son. 
In  a culture  in  which  95  per  cent  of  the  youth 
has  traditionally  learned  its  work  habits  by 
toiling  alongside  their  parents,  many  of  the 
young  men  in  the  UNRWA  camps  have  been 
condemned  to  idleness.  Few,  moreover,  are 
able  to  compete  with  the  youth  of  the  hast 
country,  who  themselves  are  moving  city- 
ward in  increasing  numbers  because  of  the 
lack  of  opportunity  in  rural  areas. 

The  situation  In  the  Gaza  Strip  is  an  ex- 
treme example  of  the  plight  of  the  Palestin- 
ian refugee.  The  Strip  is  a narrow  finger  of 
land,  25  miles  long  and  between  four  and 
six  miles  wide.  Located  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  it  Is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
Israel  and  on  the  south  by  the  now  occupied 
area  of  Sinai.  Of  the  Strip’s  87,006  acres,  only 
42,500  are  cultivable,  About  half  Its  land  area 
is  either  desert  or  sand  dunes. 

Previous  to  1948,  Gaza,  with  its  population 
of  80,000  people,  was  economically  integrated 
with  the  rest  of  Palestine,  rts  people  made  a 
respectable  living  from  agriculture,  weaving, 
pottery  and  other  handicrafts.  Many  worked 
outside  the  Strip.  Near  Beersheba,  which  is 
now  in  Israel,  they  grew  wheat  and  barley, 
which  was  then  loaded  onto  ships  off  Gaza 
or  delivered  by  rail  to  Haifa  and  Jaffa.  The 
town  of  Gaza  itself  was  a key  administrative 
and  marketing  center. 

Today  Gaza  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  seen 
its  original  population  swell  to  430,000,  of 
whom  70  per  cent  are  refugees.  Of  these, 
only  20,000  are  classified  by  UNRWA  as  self- 
supporting. 

In  another  sense,  practically  everyone  liv- 
ing in  the  Strip  is  a refugee.  The  surplus 
labor  supply  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
work  have  had  devastating  economic  conse- 
quences even  for  the  original  80,000  inhabit- 
ants of  this  tiny  spit  of  sand.  With  wages  at 
a fraction  of  their  previous  level,  many  have 
become  "economic  refugees,"  people  whose 
sources  of  income  have  all  but  vanished.  In- 
eligible for  UNRWA  assistance,  they  are  in 
many  instances  worse  off  than  the  actual 
refugee. 

UNRWA,  it  may  be  concluded,  is  not  yet 
in  a position  to  write  a happy  ending  to  its 
mandate,  despite  the  encouraging  results  of 
many  of  its  programs.  It  is  even  possible  that 
in  the  coming  months  the  UN  agency  may  be 
forced  to  cut  back  certain  of  those  programs. 
Its  budget  has  been  laboring  under  a $4- 
million  deficit,  only  half  of  which  it  has  been 
able  to  make  up  from  one  source  or  another. 
Faced  with  a crucial  financial  problem  and 
fully  conscious  that  its  potential  is  limited, 
UNRWA  has  come  to  a new  realization  of  the 
value  of  such  voluntary  agencies  as  the 
Pontifical  Mission  for  Palestine,  which  has 
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worked  for  19  years  in  the  Middle  East  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  UN. 

The  Pontifical  Mission  for  Palestine  is  per- 
haps best  described  as  the  Pale stine -refugee 
arm  of  that  older  organization  known  as  the 
Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Association. 
CNEWA  grew  out  of  the  concern  of  the 
Church  for  the  Armenian  refugees,  who 
poured  into  Greece  during  the  years  im- 
mediately 'following  World  War  I and  for 
the  Russian  Catholic  exiles  who  experienced 
a similar  fate  during  the  same  era.  The  associ- 
ation was  founded  to  coordinate  the  fund- 
raising activites  of  the  Church  on  behalf  of 
both  these  groups  of  displaced  persons. 

The  first  president  of  CNEWA  was  the  late 
Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J.,  who  had  headed  the 
papal  relief  mission  to  Russia  in  1922-23.  By 
1931,  the  organization  had  become  the  official 
fund-raising  organ  for  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion for  the  Oriental  Churches.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, its  influence  stretches  today  as  far 
east  as  India,  where  It  finances  seminary 
training  and  the  construction  of  churches 
and  village  chapels. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Palestine  in 
1948  and  the  subsequent  displacement  of 
some  800,000  Palestinians  put  new  demands 
on  CNEWA.  Through  the  efforts  of  Msgr. 
Thomas  J.  McMahon,  then  national  secretary 
of  CNEWA,  relief  work  for  the  Palestinian 
refugees  was  co-ordinated  in  the  following 
year  under  the  Pontifical  Mission  for 
P£tlGstin6 

The  creation  of  the  Pontifical  Mission  has 
had  several  far-reaching  effects.  The  fact 
that  it  works  in  close  co-operation  with  other 
voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  with  UNRWA, 
has  removed  much  of  the  sectarian  com- 
petitiveness out  of  relief  work  in  the  Middle 
East.  With  its  stress  on  field  work  and  the 
need  for  field-work  personnel,  the  mission 
has  put  a new  complexion  on  CNEWA,  which 
up  to  1949  had  been  strictly  a fund-raising 
instrument.  Lastly,  with  the  creation  of  the 
Pontifical  Mission,  Catholic  relief  in  the 
Middle  East  was  responding  for  the  first  time 
to  the  needs  of  a people  who  were  for  the 
most  part  non-Christian.  (In  fact,  in  his 
lighter  moments,  the  Christian  Arab  has  been 
heard  to  refer  to  the  organization  as  the 
“Pontifical  Mission  for  Muslims.”) 

In  the  19  years  of  its  existence,  the  mission 
has  tunneled  more  than  $100  million  in  relief 
to  the  Middle  East.  Except  for  rare  instances, 
When  a crash  program  to  provide  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  may  be  indicated  by  cir- 
cumstances, it,  like  UNRWA,  shuns  the 
bread-line  approach  to  human  nefed. 

The  mission  was  on  hand  to  carry  out  a 
, house-repair  project  in  the  Bab  Hutta  dis- 
trict of  Old  Jerusalem  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  homes  damaged  during  the  June,  1967, 
war  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  winter. 
During  the  winter  of  1967-68  personnel  of 
the  mission  prepared  and  served  more  than 
6,000  hot  meals  a day  for  needy  Arab  children 
in  and  around  Jerusalem.  It  is  frequently 
called  upon,  besides,  to  act  as  a social  serv- 
ice agency  Investigating ' appeals  for  aid  and 
distributing  funds  on  behalf  of  other  or- 
ganizations or  of  donors  who  wish  to  remain 
anonymous. 

The  personnel  of  the  mission,  however, 
would  insist  that  this  type  of  aid  does  not 
really  represent  the  basic  philosophy  be- 
hind the  approach  of  the  Pontifical  Mission 
to  social  welfare  in  the  disturbed  conditions 
that  prevail  in  today’s  Middle  East.  That 
philosophy  was  perhaps  best  expressed  by 
Carol  Hunneybun,  who,  with  Helen  Breen 
(both  members  of  the  Grail)  works  out  of 
the  Pontifical  Mission  office  in  Jerusalem  un- 
der the  youthful-looking,  energetic  Msgr. 
Edward  C.  Foster,  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Diocese,  resident  assistant  in  Beirut  of  Msgr. 
Nolan.  “It  is  better  to  plant  an  apple  tree, 
than  to  distribute  apples,”  she  remarked  to 
me  one  day.  Giving  a child  an  education,  in 
other  words,  is  a far  better  gift  than  hand- 
ing him  a dole. 


Hence,  like  UNRWA,  the  Pontifical  Mis 
sion  early  recognized  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation in  its  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
Arab  refugee.  It  has  constructed  two  elemen- 
tary schools  in  two  of  the  largest  camps  in 
Jordan— Baqa’a  and  Jerash — -where  children, 
predominantly  Muslims,  are  being  given  a 
head  start  toward  a new  life.  In  two  Chris- 
tian camps  outside  Beirut — Jisr  el  Bacha  and 
Dbayhc — the  Pontifical  Mission  administers 
two  elementary  schools  and  a secondary 
institution. 

The  Pontifical  Mission  also  recognizes  the 
value  of  vocational  training.  It  provides 
scholarships  for  needy  boys  at  the  Salesian 
Technical  School  in  Bethlehem,  an  institu- 
tion that  compares  favorably  with  any  one  of 
UNRWA’s  technical -training  centers.  It  op- 
erates a school  for  the  blind  in  the  Gaza 
Strip,  whose  personnel,  both  teachers  and 
students,  are  Muslim.  Despite  the  high  in- 
cidence in  the  Middle  East  of  trachoma,  a 
disease  that  often  ends  up  in  loss  of  sight  no 
such  school  had  existed,  until,  m 1962, 
UNRWA  turned  to  the  Pontifical  Mission  for 
help.  The  mission  responded,  provided  the 
buildings  and  continues  to  contribute  finan- 
cially on  a yearly  basis,  while  UNRWA  has 
assumed  the  administrative  responsibility 

Similar  financial  assistance  made  possible 
the  new  school  for  deaf-mute  boys  of  Fr. 
Ronald  Roberts,  which  nestles  alongside  a 
Lebanese  mountain  village  a half  hours 
drive  from  Beirut.  Outside  Bethlehem,  an 
orphanage  for  54  girls  owes  its  continued 
existence  to  the  financial  aid  of  the  Ponti- 
fical Mission. 

The  tradition  of  Christian  service  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  surrounding  countries^ is 
well  established.  Hospitals  and  clinics,  usu- 
ally among  the  first  concerns  of  welfare 
organizations,  have  long  been  in  existence. 
The  institutions  are  run  by  religions  who^ 
are  themselves  Arabs  and  who  are  there- 
fore accepted  as  part  of  the  landscape. 
Their  presence  cuts  down  on  the  construc- 
tion and  administrative  costs  the  Pontifical 
Mission  would  doubtless  have  been  called 
upon  to  share. 

The  mission  contribution  to  the  health 
needs  of  the  poor  consists,  therefore,  mainly 
in  such  projects  as  the  endowment  of  beds 
in  an  already  existing  hospital.  The  mission, 
moreover,  is  constantly  looking  for  new  ways 
to  provide  additional  health  care.  The  feasi- 
bility of  financing  a mobile  clinic,  staffed  by 
a volunteer  doctor  and  nurse,  either  from  the 
United  States  or  from  the  area  of  the  Middle 
East  itself,  is  now  under  consideration. 

In  the  long-range  view,  it  is  not  easy  to 
pinpoint  the  most  meaningful  contribution 
made  by  UNRWA  and  such  voluntary  agen- 
cies as  the  Pontifical  Mission  is  the  cause 
of  human  betterment  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
fact  is  unchallengable,  however,  that  they 
have  made  life  a little  easier  and  brought 
some  hope  of  a better  future  for  a people 
whose  lives  might  overwise  have  been  made 
intolerable  by  war  and  the  inequities  that 
often  trail  in  the  wake  of  international  poli- 
tics. Doing  that,  they  may  well  have  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  an  eventual  peace— 
perhaps  even  a reconciliation — in  the  Middle 
East  than  they  themselves  would  dare  dream. 


guished  president  emeritus  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday,  an  oc- 
casion which  will  be  marked  tonight  at 
a testimonial  dinner  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

In  extending  congratulations,  we  also 
have  a valuable  opportunity  to  honor 
Mr.  Randolph  for  his  many  and  vital 
contributions  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country.  This  great  American  has  labored 
long  and  fruitfully,  tirelessly  and  self- 
lessly, for  what  is  good  for  America.  His 
achievements  in  extending  and  strength- 
ening democracy  in  the  labor  movement, 
especially  his  successful  fight  to  win  rec- 
ognition for  his  union;  his  role  in  de- 
segregating the  -armed  services;  his  in- 
fluence in  the  establishment  of  the  World 
War  II  Pair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission; and  his  leadership  of  the  1963 
March  on  Washington  for  jobs  and  free- 
dom— all  have  been  major  milestones  in 
the  history  of  a Nation  learning  to  live 
in  freedom  and  brotherhood. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  deserves  our  trib- 
ute. But,  more,  he  deserves  our  unre- 
mitting support  of  a lifetime  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity.  He  has  shown  the 
way  to  all  of  us,  black  and  white  alike, 
the  way  of  commitment,  of  responsibility, 
of  determination  to  make  right  prevail. 


A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OB’  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , April  29,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a spe- 
cial pleasure  to  join  with  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  extending  congratulations 
to  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  distin- 


WORLD  POPULATION  GROWTH 

PROBLEMS:  ANALYSIS  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
the  English  philosopher- economist 
Thomas  Malthus  published  his  classic 
“Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population” 
which  said  that  unchecked  breeding  of 
man  causes  population  to  grow  by  geo- 
metrical progression  whereas  the  food 
supply  only  increases  by  an  arithmetrical 
progression. 

Malthus’  theory  noted  that  real  wages 
could  not  go  much  above  subsistence 
levels  because  any  rise  in  well-being 
would  lead  to  growth  in  the  supply  of 
workers;  whenever  wages  fell  below  sub- 
sistence, the  surplus  supply  of  workers 
would  be  reduced  through  death.  Mal- 
thus was  an  undue  pessimist,  and  his  the- 
ories led  economics  to  be  termed  “the 
dismal  science.” 

Although  most  of  Malthus’  more  neg- 
ative theories  have  been  disproved  over 
time,  his  observations  regarding  popula- 
tion and  wage  levels  do  hold  relevance 
for  the  many  millions  of  persons  who 
live  in  poverty  throughout  the  world. 

One  result  of  economic  development  is 
better  health  services  for  low-income 
families.  And,  as  health  conditions  im- 
prove, death  rates  drop,  and  there  is  the 
tendency  for  population  growth  rates  to 
shoot  up  very  quickly.  Any  increase  in 
population  causes  new  demands  to  be 
made  of  whatever  resources  are  available, 
and  since  the  most  dramatic  health  bene- 
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fits  usually  come  in  the  lowest  age  brack- 
ets, new  demands  are  not  offset  by  In- 
creases in  the  labor  supply;. 

[ All  nations — rich  and  poor — pay  the 
price  of  rapid -population  growth.  Poorer 
countries  find  themselves  more  strapped 
to  allocate  their  sparse  and  expensive  re- 
sources, while  richer  nations  tend  to  aim 
development  assistance  more  at  imniiedi- 
ate  problems  rather  than  dealing  ‘with 
investments  for  longer  term  growth. 

I The  population  bulge  already  ranlcs  as 
perhaps  the  most  important  longj-run 
problem  now  faced  by  man.  Action  should 
be  undertaken  at  once  to  establish  pro- 
grams to  cut  into  the  high  population 
growth  rates  found  in  so  many  poor 
nations. 

Early  this  year,  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident’s Committee  on  Population  and 
Family  Planning  outlined  a number  of 
steps  which  this  country  should  ]take 
oyer  the  next  few  years.  The  President’s 
Committee  proposed,  and  I strongly!  en- 
dorse these  recommendations : j A 

.First.  That  the  United  States  continue 
t df  expand  its  programs  of  international 
assistance  in  population  and  fajmily 
planning  as  rapidly  as  funds  cah  be 
properly  allocated  by  the  United  States 
afid  effectively  utilized  by  recipient 
countries  and  agencies; 

I Second.  That  in  establishing  priori- 
ties for  its  international  assistance  pro- 
grams in  population,  the  United  States 
should  relate  family  planning  to  mater- 
nal and  child  health  programs  wherever 
appropriate  but  also  recognize  that  fam- 
ily planning  efforts  can  be  successfully 
conducted  in  their  own  right;  j 

[Third.  That  consideration  be  giv^n  to 
appropriate  communications  techniques, 
including  television  and  other  mass  me- 
d^a,  as  possible  methods  for  breaking 
through  the  barriers  of  illiteracy  and 
misinformation; 

[Fourth.  That  special  attention  be  [giv- 
en to  research,  development,  and  Oper- 
ational projects'  on  the  administrative 
aspects  of  family  planning  programs; 

! Fifth.  That  where  appropriate,  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  population  matters  continue 
to  be  chanheled  through  qualified  non- 
governmental organizations  and  multi- 
lateral agencies; 

[Sixth.  That  international  assistance 
programs  should  be  funded  for  periods 
of  at  least  2 years  and  projected  far  at 
lehst  5 years ; 

[Seventh.  That  an  advisory  committee 
of  experts  from  outside  the  Government 
should  be  appointed  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  with  governmental  officials  Con- 
cerned with  population  programs  to  re- 
view and  advise  on  major  policies  land 
programs;  and 

[Eighth.  That  experienced  specialists 
from  other  countries  be  invited  to  sferve 
on  advisory  groups  for  both  our  domestic 
ahd  international  programs. 

jl  believe  that  special  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  multilateral  international 
agency  as  the  key  action  agency  for  fjatn- 
ily  planning  programs.  Last  week,  Rojbert 
SJ  McNamara,  President  of  the  World 
B^nk,  delivered  a perceptive  and  proVok- 
ink  address  on  the  worldwide  population 
problem  to  the  students  and  faculty  at 
th©  University  of  Notre  Dame.  I urge 
esich  Member  to  give  careful  attention  to 


the  points  that  Mr.  McNamara  makes  in 
his  speech,  which  I now  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Address  to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
(By  Robert  S.  MeNttmara,  President,  World 
Bank  Group) 

I am  grateful  for  this  award,  and  pleased  to 
become  an  honorary  alumnus  of  Notre  Dame. 

This  university,  over  the  years  has  become 
a catalytic  center  of  creative  thought.  It  does 
what  universities  do  best:  it  probes.  It  probes 
the  past  for  what  is  most  reJpy»rrtr“t o"the 
present.  It  probes  the  preselfFfor  what  i£ 
most  formative  of  the (future.  And  it  probes 
the  future  for  whaV,wflll  most  enlarge  man’s 
freedom  and  fulfillment. 

I want  to  discuss  with  you  this  afternoon 
a problem  that  arose  out  of  that  recent  past; 
that  alread^pl agues  man  in  the  present;  and 
that  will  dlminsh,  if  not  destroy,  much  of  his 
future — should  he  fair  to  face  up  to  it,  and 
solve  it./ 

It  is, /by  half  a dozen  criteria,  the  most 
delicate/  and  difficult,  issue  of  our  era— per- 
haps oflany  era  in  history.  It  is  overlaid  with 
emotion.  It  is  controversial.  It  is  subtle.  Above 
all,  it  Ik  immeasurably  complex. 

It  is  the  tangled  problem  of  excessive  popu- 
lation growth. 

It  is  noVmerely  a problem,  it  is  a paradox. 

It  is  at  pne  and  the  same  time  an  issue 
that  is  intimately  private — and  yet  Inescap- 
ably public.  \ 

It  is  an  issue  characterized  by  reticence  and 
circumspection— -and  yet  in  desperate  need  of 
realism  and  candor. 

It  is  an  issue  intolerant  of  government 
pressure — and  yet  (b^dangered  by  govern- 
ment procrastination.  \ 

It  is  an  issue,  finally,  that  is  so  hypersen- 
sitive— giving  rise  to  such  diverse  opinion — 
that  there  is  an  understandable  tendency 
simply  to  avoid  argument,  turmone’s  atten- 
tion to  less  complicated  matterS\and  hope 
that  the  problem  will  somehow  disappear. 

But  the  problem  will  not  disappear. 

What  may  disappear  is  the  opportunity  to 
find  a solution  that  :.s  rational  and  humane. 

If  we  wait  too  long,  that  option  wilixbe 
overtaken  by  events. 

We  cannot  afford  that.  For  if  there  is  any\ 
thing  certain  about  the  population  explo-\ 
sion,  it  Is  that  if  it  is  not  dealt  with  reason- 
ably,  it  will  in  fact  explode:  explode  in  suf- 
fering, explode  in  violence,  explode  in 
inhumanity. 

All  of  us  are,  of  course,  concerned  about 
this. 

You.  here  at  Notre  Dame,  have  been  giv-  t 
ing  constructive  attsntion  to  this  concern** 
for  several  years.  And  yet  it  may  seen/ 
strange  that  I should  speak  at  a center  ck 
Catholic  thought  on  this  awkward  issrie 
which  might  so  conveniently  be  ignored/or 
left  to  demographers  to  argue.  / 

I have  chosen  to  discuss  the  probleyri  be- 
cause my  responsibilities  as  Presidents  the 
World  Bank  compel  me  to  be  candid  about 
the  blunt  facts  affecting  the  prospects  for 
global  development. 

The  bluntest  fact  of  all  ia^that  the  need 
for  development  is  desperate: 

One-third  of  mapisiifatoday  Eves  in  an 
environment  of  relative  abundance. 

But  two-thirds  of  mankind — more  than 
two  billion  individuals — remain  entrapped  in 
a cruel  web  of  circumstances  that  severely 
limits  their  right  to  the  necessities  of  life. 
They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  achieve  the 
transition  to  self-sustaining  economic  growth 
They  are  caught  in  ;he  grip  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition;  high  illiteracy;  Inadequate 
education;  shrinking  opportunity;  and  corro- 
sive poverty. 

The  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations 
is  no  longer  merely  a gap.  It  is  a chasm.  On 
one  side  are  nations  of  the  West  that  enjoy 
per  capita  incomes  la  the  $3,000  range.  On 
the  other  are  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa  that 


struggle  to  surlvve  on  per  capita  incomes  of 
less  than  $100. 

What  is  important  to  understand  Is  that 
this  is  not  a static  situation.  The  misery  of 
the  underdeveloped  world  is  today  a dynamic 
misery,  continuously  broadened  and  deepened 
by  a population  growth  that  is  totally  un- 
precedented in  history. 

This  is  why  the  problem  of  population  is 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  larger,  overall 
problem  of  development. 

There  are  some  who  speak  as  if  simply  hav- 
ing fewer  people  in  the  world  is  some  sort  of 
intrinsic  value  in  and  of  itself.  Clearly,  it  is 
not.  * 

But  when  human  life  is  degraded  by  the 
plague  of  poverty,  and  that  poverty  is  trans- 
mitted to  future  generations  by  too  rapid  a 
growth  in  population,  then  one  with  respon- 
sibilities in  the  field  of  development  has  no 
alternative  but  to  deal  with  that  issue. 

To  put  it  simply:  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  the  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  peoples  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  is  rampant  population 
growth. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  make  one  point 
unmistakably  clear : the  solution  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  is  in  no  way  a substitute  for 
the  more  traditional  forms  of  developmental 
assistance:  aid  for  economic  infrastructure; 
aid  for  agriculture;  aid  for  industrialization; 
aid  for  education;  aid  for  technological 
advance. 

The  underdeveloped  world  needs  invest- 
ment capital  for  a whole  gamut  of  productive 
projects.  But  nothing  would  be  more  unwise 
than  to  allow  these  projects  to  fail  because 
they  are  finally  overwhelmed  by  a tidal  wave 
of  population. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  attempt  to  unravel  the  complexities 
that  so  confuse  this  critical  issue. 

n 

One  can  begin  with  the  stark  demographic 
dimensions.  The  dynamics  are  deceivingly 
simple.  Population  increase  is  simply  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths.  For  most  of 
man’s  history  the  two  have  been  in  relative 
equilibrium.  Only  in  the  last  century  have 
they  become  seriously  unbalanced. 

Though  the  figures  are  well  known,  they 
are  worth  repeating — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  forestall  the  familiarity  with  un- 
\ pleasant  facts  from  cloaking  itself  with  com - 
\ placency.  It  required  sixteen  hundred  years 
j to  double  the  world  population  of  250  mil- 
f lion,  as  it  stood  in  the  first  century  A.D.  To- 
* day,  the  more  than  three  billion  on  earth 
will  double  in  35  years  time,  and  the  world’s 
population  will  then  be  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  an  additional  billion  every  eight  years. 

To  project  the  totals  beyond  the  year  2000 
becomes  so  demanding  on  the  imagination  as 
to  make  the  statistics  almost  incomprehen- 
sible. 

A child  bom  today,  living  on  into  his 
seventies,  would  know  a world  of  15  billion. 
His  grandson  would  share  the  planet  with 
60  billion. 

In  six  and  a half  centuries  from  now — the 
same  insignificant  period  of  time  separating 
us  from  the  poet  Dante — there  would  be  one 
human  being  standing  on  every  square  foot 
of  land  on  earth:  a fantasy  of  horror  that 
even  the  Inferno  could  not  match. 

Such  projections  are,  of  course,  unreal. 
They  will  not  come  to  pass  because  events 
will  not  permit  them  to  come  to  pass. 

Of  that  we  can  be  certain. 

What  is  not  so  certain  is  precisely  what 
those  events  will  be.  They  can  only  be:  mass 
starvation;  political  chaos;  or  population 
planning. 

Whatever  may  happen  after  the  year  2000, 
what  is  occurring  right  now  is  enough  to  jolt 
one  into  action. 

India,  for  example,  is  adding  a million 
people  a month  to  its  population — and  this 
in  spite  of  the  oldest  family-planning  pro- 
gram in  Southeast  Asia. 
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The  boy,  who  will  be  8 on  April  5,  is  Thomas 
David  Diamond.  He  lives  in  Bydale,  a PhUaj 
delphia  suburb,  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dixon  Diamond. 

After  the  settlement  was  announced  to 
the  lury  by  Federal  Judge  E.  Mac  Troutman, 
Mrs  Diamond,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told 
reporters  that  she  was  "very  satisfied. 

$2.5  MILLION  ASKED 

The  Diamonds,  in  a suit  filed  in  October, 
1962,  had  asked  damages  of  $2.5  million.  The 
jury  had  not  been  told  of  this  because  court 
rules  in  Pennsylvania  forbid  such  dis- 
closure. 

The  settlement  spared  the  manufacturer— 
Richardson-Merrell,  Inc.,  and  its  William  S. 
Merrell  Co.  division — the  publicity  that  would 
have  been  generated  by  a trial  expected  to 
last  four-to-six  weeks. 

In  'an  opening  statement  last  Thursday, 
Arthur  G.  Baynes,  counsel  for  the  Diamonds, 
promised  to  show  the  jury  that  the  Merrell 
firm  had  told  doctors  testing  thalidomide— 

It  was  never  put  on  the  market  in  the  United. 
States — that  it  was  safe  for  use  in  pregnancy. 

Actually,  he  said,  the  firm  “had  not  run 
one  pregnancy  animal  test  in  their  ^ora- 
tories” Baynes  also  promised  to  show  that 
the  firm  had  shown  “a  callous  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  human  beings/*  The  company 
had  intended  to  make  its  opening  statement 
at  the  conclusion  of  Baynes’  case.  ...» 

The  first  testimony,  on  Friday,  was  that  oi 
a former  medical  research  director  at  Mer- 
rell who  admitted  that  he  had  authored  an 
article  praising  thalidomide  that  appeared  in 
a medical  journal  under  the  name  of  a sup- 
posedly independent  physician. 

More  testimony  was  heard  Monday.  Then, 
on  Tuesday,  a dispute  broke  out  in  which 
Baynes  demanded,  and  counsel  for  Merrell 
refused,  the  originals  rather  than  copies  of 
certain  company  documents. 

SETTLEMENT  ANNOUNCED 

After  Baynes  continued  in  Judge  Trout- 
man’s chambers  to  insist  on  originals  the 
firm  began  talking  about  a settlement,  it  was 
learned.  The  negotiations,  encouraged  by  the 
Judge,  were  carried  on  in  chambers  and  then 
announced  to  the  jury  at  about  3:30  p.m. 

^Last  July  in  Toronto,  an  out-of-court 
settlement  with  Richardson-Merrell  was  an- 
nounced under  which  undisclosed  sums  were 
placed  in  trust  for  each  of  eight  Canadian 
thalidomide  babies,  including  one  set  of 
twins.  The  total  damages  originally  sought 
were  $10  million. 

Earlier  in  1968,  undisclosed  but  reportedly 
“very  substantial”  settlements  were  reached 
in  England  between  the  British  manufac- 
turer of  thalidomide  and  the  parents  of  62 
deformed  children.  The  firm,  Distillers  Com- 
pany (Biochemicals)  Ltd.,  agreed  to  pay  40 
per  cent  of  the  amount  to  which  the  claim- 
ants would  have  been  entitled  had  their  cases 
been  tried  and  won,  plus  legal  costs. 


ISRAEL  AND  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  Israel  celebrates  her  21st  birth- 
day as  an  independent  nation.  Those 
who  love  freedom  and  who  honor  cour- 
age cannot  help  but  salute  the  gallantry 
of  this  nation  and  her  people.  I wish  to 
add.  my  congratulations  to  those  that 
have  been  expressed  here  in  the  Senate 
and  around  the  world. 

The  people  of  Israel  deserve  our  high- 
est praise  for  their  remarkable  achieve- 
ments, and  all  men  can  take  inspiration 
from  Israel  industry,  patience,  and  per- 


severence. 

Israel  has  been  a land  of  immigrants, 
many  of  wTTom  were  seeking  refuge  from 
religious  persecution ; Israel  settlers 
were  pioneevs  faced  with  difficulty  and 
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hardships;  Israel  was  founded  as  a de- 
mocracy by  men  of  independent  minds 
and  spirits.  These  characteristics  of 
early  Israel  parallel  our  own  American 
history,  and  give  us  a common  purpose : 
an  aspiration  for  freedom  and  the  pur- 
suit of  peaceful  goals. 

The  close  relationship  between  our  Na- 
tion and  Israel  goes  back  to  the  very  es- 
tablishment  of  Israel.  The  United  States 
■was  the  first  Nation  to  recognize  her  in 
1948. 

During  the  years  that  the  Israelis  were 
struggling  to  make  their  home  hospita- 
ble, they  were  surrounded  by  hostile  and 
threatening  neighbors.  Seeing  this 
threat,  the  United  States  made  clear  its 
support  for  Israel’s  right  to  live  in  peace 
and  security.  This  support  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  every  JF resident  since  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  1948.  , , . 

The  American  people  also  sensed  that 
Israel  pioneering  was  akin  to  the  expe- 
rience of  American  settlers,  and  they  felt 
a special  friendship  with  the  Israel  peo- 
ple. Contributions  and  loans  flowed  from 
private  American  citizens  to  Israel 
amounting  to  $2.5  billion.  This  support 
was  instrumental  in  the  conquest  of 
harsh  desert  land  by  the  Israelis. 

Israel  has  sustained  a growth  rate  of 
10  percent  per  year,  making  her  one  of 
the  world’s  leaders  in  economic  develop- 
ment. In  1968,  Israel  attained  a phe- 
nomenal growth  rate  of  14  percent,  while 
keeping  inflation  under  control.  This 
economic  surge  has  continued.  As  a re- 
sult, per  capita  income  in  Israel  has 
tripled  in  20  years  and  reached  about 
$1,500  in  1968.  This  level  compares  fa- 
vorably with  middle  European  nations. 

Americans  and  Israelis  can  be  mutually 
proud:  Americans  for  their  willingness 
to  lend  a helping  hand  to  a unique  and 
democratic  nation  bom  in  a desert,  and 
Israelis  for  their  endurance  and  ingenu- 
ity which  subdued  the  desert  and  har- 
nessed the  harsh  environment. 

It  is  regrettable  and  tragic  that  the 
threat  of  conflict  continues  to  hang 
heavy  over  the  Middle  East  despite  three 
wars  that  have  been  fought  there  in  20 
years.  To  replace  bitter  enmity  and  ran- 
cor with  candor  and  conversation  is 
difficult.  But,  peace  and  prosperity  are 
worth  pursuing  despite  the  difficulty  of 

the  task.  „ _ 

The  nations  of  the  Middle  East  must 
mutually  recognize  the  right  of  each 
other  to  live  in  peace  as  a sovereign  na- 
tion with  secure  boundaries. 

The  concern  of  the  world  over  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
has  been  expressed  frequently  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  a helpful  step  was 
taken  on  November  22,  1967,  when  the 
Security  Council  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  appoint  a special  repre- 
sentative to  assist  in  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  and  acceptable  settlement.  Am- 
bassador Jarring  of  Sweden  was  ap- 
pointed and  has  served  in  that  office  with 
high  distinction.  The  support  of  the  ma- 
jor powers  for  this  mission  makes  it  an 
important  contribution  to  peace. 

It  is  President  Nixon’s  sincere  desire  to 
see  peace  achieved  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  he  has  announced  his  full  support 
for  the  Jarring  mission. 

The  President  is  channeling  our  Na- 
tion’s efforts  through  all  appropriate 


avenues  to  peace,  including  bilateral  and 
multilateral  exchanges.  To  aid  in  the 
cause  of  peace  is  one  of  his  goals,  and  was 
clearly  expressed  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  said: 

The  greatest  honor  history  can  bestow  is 
the  title  of  peacemaker.  This  honor  now 
beckons  America— the  chance  to  help  lead 
the  world  at  last  out  of  the  valley  of  turmoil, 
and  onto  the  high  ground  of  peace  that  man 
has  dreamed  of  since  the  dawn  of  clvlllza- 
tion. 

The  Middle  East  conflict  was  discussed 
with  European  leaders  during  the  Presi- 
dent’s recent  trip  to  Europe,  and  high 
level  exchanges  have  been  held  in  Wash- 
ington between  our  Government  and 
Arab  and  Israel  officials. 

Exploratory  talks  now  are  being  pur- 
sued among  the  four  powers  in  New  York. 
These  efforts  are  devoted  to  the  task  of 
strengthening  future  efforts  of  the  Jar- 
ring mission,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  Ambassador  Jarring  nor  a 
means  of  imposing  a peace.  For  a peace 
to  be  lasting,  it  must  have  the  free  assent 
and  full  cooperation  of  the  parties. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said: 

The  Four  Powers  . . . cannot  dictate  a set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East.  The  time  has 
passed  in  which  great  nations  can  dictate  to 
small  nations  their  future  where  their  vital 
interests  are  involved. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  an  instant 
peace,  but,  in  my  opinion,  no  opportunity 
to  achieve  an  equitable  settlement  is 
being  ignored. 

There  are  grounds  then  to  hope  for  a 
realistic  peace  and  an  end  to  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East.  Sombre  though  the 
scene  appears,  reason  may  yet  prevail— 
if  all  concerned  nations  will  aid  Ambas- 
sador Jarring  in  his  task. 

Mr.  President,  to  many  peoples  of  the 
world,  the  age  of  21  signifies  an  arrival 
at  maturity  and  a dedication  to  responsi- 
bility in  society. 

In  the  Jewish  tradition  the  coming  of 
age  is  at  13,  quite  young,  but  most  ap- 
propriate in  light  of  the  pressures  of  ad- 
versity which  have  weighed  heavily  on 
the  Jews  for  more  than  5,000  years.  And 
yet  from  this  adversity  has  come  achieve- 
ment. 

Before  the  world  today,  as  Israel  cele- 
brates her  21st  year,  is  a vigorous  record 
of  national  growth  and  development 
matched  by  few  in  modem  times.  In  less 
than  a quarter  of  a century,  Israel  has 
become  a thriving  factor  among  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world,  and  a vital 
standard  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  I have  great  feeling  for 
a people  threatened  by  oppression,  since 
my  own  forebears,  the  Czechs,  as  well  as 
Slovaks,  portray  the  tragic  consequences 
of  oppressive  domination.  All  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  should  join  with  us, 
not  only  in  celebrating  the  21st  anniver- 
sary of  the  State  of  Israel,  but  also  in 
reaffirming  their  promise  to  a wandeiing 
people  who  have  at  last  come  home. 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC -MISSILE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  weeks  the  Senate  will  complete  at 
least  the  first  phase  of  the  debate  over 
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| the  Nixon  administration’s  Safeguard 
■ anti-balllstic-missile  system. 

From  all  indications  tlie  authorisation 
I v?te  will  be  extremely  close.  I am  con- 
; vinced  that  the  opposition  to  deploy- 
ment, led  most  effectively  by  Senators 
i Hart,  of  Michigan,  and  Cooper,  off  Ken- 
tucky, will  prevail. 

| Regardless  of  the  outcome  on  this 
specific  issue,  however,  the  debate  itself 
will  have  begun  what  It  hope  will  be  a 
permanent  form  of  analysis  for  military 
!items.  It  should  influence  our  decisions  in 
|this  area  for  many  years  to  come. 

! *s  inappropriate  and  inaccurate  to 
[question  the  motives  or  sincerity  of  those 
who  advocate  deployment  of  Safeguard 
The  military  specialists  who  have  reeom- 
imended  it  must  certainly  be  honest  in 
their  evaluations. 

. What  has  quite  clearly  been  estab- 
lished, however,  is  that  the  com.  try’s 
Civilian  leadership  has  much  broader  re- 
sponsibilities than  we  have  exercised  in 
the  past.  We  cannot  expect  the  Defense 
Establishment  to  be  concerned  abou";  the 
domestic  needs  which  go  unmet  because 
the  military  has  first  Call  on  oUr  re- 
sources. We  should  not  look  to  the;  Pen- 
tagon for  enlightenment  on  political  is- 
sues. We  are  entirely  unrealistic  if  we 
think  we  will  find  enthusiasm  for  arms 
Control  in  institutions  whose  very  being  is 
leased  on  arms  expansion. 
i Yet  all  of  these  factors  must  have  a 
tremendous  bearing  on  our  decisions. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  have  been  so 
sparing  in  their  application  that  after 
the  expenditure  of  a trillion  dollars  for 
a|rms  we  are  no  more  secure  than  we  v^re 
ajt  the  close  of  World  War  II.  • 

! For  too  long,  I believe,  we  have  tried 
td  maintain  that  we  can  seek  arms  c on- 
trol and  overwhelming  arms  superio  rity 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  can  have  both 
and  butter  at  home,  and  that  our 
military  might  can  deal  effectively  with 
ajl  forms  of  international  threats  to  lur 
interests  or  sensibilities.  The  ABM  is  sue 
hbs  arisen  at  a time  when  the  objectives 
tp  which  we  aspire  are  in  many  respects 
mutually  exclusive. 

j Where  arms  control  in  particular  is 
cmicerned  such  factors  as  the  tactic  of 

! building  to  meet  “greater  than  expected 
eats,”  the  long  lead  times  involved  in 
loyment  of  new  weapons  systems,  and 
action-reaction  relationship  between 
ted  States  and  Soviet  arms  buildu  ps, 
very  easily  combine  to  make  t he 
VC  and  meaningful  disarmament  ne~ 
ations  an  either- or  proposition.  In 
t of  our  knowledge  of  the  futility,  the 
s and  the  dangers  of  weapons  cbm- 
tion,  it  seems  inconceivable  to  me 
; we  would  choose  the  ABm. 
he  International  Executive  Board  of 
United  Auto  Workers  recen  ly 
^ted  a statement  which  captures  tae 
nee  of  this  issue.  Noting  that  Amer- 
s believe  in  a strong  military  posture 
nonetheless  hope  that  we  can  place 
emphasis  on  arms  control,  the  statement 
points  out  that: 

es?entlal  f actor  In  this  delemma  is 
th^t  we  do  have  to  choose.  #e  cannot  con- 
tinde  to  ride  two  horses,  to  be  of  two  minds 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  has  mea  n 
until  now  that  we  have  dreamed  of  peace  and 
talked  about  its  virtues,  while  remains  ig 
captives  of  the  arms  race.  We  must  now  cl 
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This  statement  Is  highly  significant 
and  deserves  our  careful  attention.  I a* 
ummmous  consent  that  it  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state - 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FAW  International  Executive  Board  State- 
Ment  on  the  Anti-Ballistic-Missile  Pro- 

GRAM 

The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Svstem 

sivpCn.W?UlCi  eutaU  the  PJacement  of  defen- 
“uclear  missiles  on  sites  near  heavily 
populated  centers  around  the  country  has 
come  under  heavy  attack  in  the  us  senate 
and  from  groups  of  concerned  cltiz“n 
throuShout  the  nation. 
n *UA«  fcrteraational  Executive  Board 
“t6S  ltself  tllls  opposition  to  ABM, 
nd  we  commend  the  concerned  community 
leaders  In  the  Detroit  area  and  in  other  cities 
^ bv  acquisition* ^ 

1 *e  Pentai°n  have  drawn  national 
cSn  of^i,  " dangers  of  this  further  es- 
caiation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  This  citi- 

"?£*?■*  ^en  very  largely  re^X^ 
the  Congreess°PP0SltlOn  t0  toe  ABM  system  in 
We  urge  the  President  to  respond  to  this 

ABM)1ifrnPr0teStTWl^h  an  order  cancelling  the 
P ogram.  We  urge  him  to  turn  awav 
rom  a useless  and  unnecessary  arms  buildup 
an^move  vigorously  toward  the  tasks  of 

P]11?08*  ls  served  at  this  late  date  in 
stressing  in  detail  the  destructive  power  of 
even  Oie  smallest  nuclear  warhead.  It  requires 
no  imagination  to  conceive  of  the  degree  of 

in^an6  urban6  arKitproperty  tpat  would  result 
in  an  urban  center  if  one  of  the  missiles 

slated  to  be  installed  under  the  ABM  svstem 
accidentally  exploded.  A nuefeaf  phvScS 
ColZ/r111^  Citizens’  Coordinating 

M“s  6‘If?we™ed  Ab0Ut  Antl-Balllstlc 
lviissues.  if  there  were  an  accident,  the  De- 

If  the  arm8,1111/  ’V0Uld  n<rt  be  habitable.’’ 
ABM  system  were  demonstrably  es- 

iblf  thifa  ® 7atloILal  security,  it  is  concelv- 

andX^I  'r  mlght  Pr°Perly  be  asked 
ana  might  well  be  prepared  to  agree  to  ao- 

cept  a degre  of  risk  in  order  to  place  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  around  our  cities.  No  such 
necessity,  however,  can  be  demonstrated  On 
the  contrary,  a very  strong  case  has  been 
made-— for  the  contention  that  development 

OI  tbe  ASM  system  would 
actually  reduce  our  security. 

^,St  pI,af  e’  1;he  system  is  un testable 
’n.thf  orlsls  o::  missile  attack.  By  then 
it  would  be  too  late  to  determine  its  feasibil- 

th?e  w5“tlVT!S'  Experts  have  noted  that 
7ef7  operation  of  the  system  may  make 
it  totally  unworkable,  since  the  atomic  exnlo- 
sions  resulting  from  its  Initial  use  m time  of 
imminent  crisis  could  make  inoperab  “ the 

de^oymehtnlC  lissentlal'to  lte  effective 

thSlt^omd^  t le  ABM  system  declare 
mat  it  would  be  designed  only  to  intercept 

and  destroy  low-grade  and  unsophisticated 
Chinese  missiles,  it  would  be  totally uS 
against  sophisticated  missiles,  which  the  So- 

Wh3ch  * yearslo 
China  will  develop.  The  ABM  svstem 
wouid  require  at  least  5 years  for  full  de- 
^ ^nt  a*  a C08t  officially  estimated  to  go 
as  high  as  $10  billion  but  which  might  will 
go  as  high  as  $60  billion;  and  nobody  in  or 
out  of  the  Pentagon,  has  more  than  thl 

°f  Chlna’s  Probable  nuclear 
capability  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period 
Given  this  inability  to  accurately  assess  what 
the  Chinese  will  be  able  to  produceflve  years 
from  now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ABM 

lttoBiriWhUld  bf  **  usieIess  against  China  as 
it  would  be  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  if  we  oculd  predict  the  Chinese 


race.  We  must  now  de-  capability  five  years  hcnceltdoe^nf?1^  °nly  real  ^curlt?  1 
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that  we  should  spend  up  to  $60  billion  to 
ring  our  cities  with  megaton  bomba  in  order 
to  protect  ourselves  against  a potential 
Chinese  attack.  For  it  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  we  already  have  the  most 
formidable  system  of  deterrence  in  the  world. 
It  lies  in  our  capability  of  totally  destroying 
any  adversary,  even  if  most  of  our  offenslvl 
missile  sites  were  destroyed.  Both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet.  Union  have  long  since 
possessed  this  power  of  overkill.  It  provides 
a precarious  equilibrium  or  balance  of  terror 
which  has  thus  far  prevented  limited  wars 
from  escalating  into  an  all-out  military  con- 
frontation between  the  great  powers. 

This  precarious  balance  would  be  disturbed 
i^anyLJenture  lntD  anti-ballistics  systems, 
either  the  ‘thin’  Sentinel  system  or  a much 
more  expensive  and  destructive  ABM  system 
which  many  see  as  the  ultimate  objective  of 
some  in  the  military.  According  to  Dr.  Jerome 
?;  ,^ie+sner;  Jfrovost  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  was  President 
Kennedy’s  scientific  adviser,  any  drastic 
change  in  the  strategic  balance  of  power 
takes  about  10  years.  The  very  length  of 
time  required  to  move  to  a new  strategic 
balance  after  the  introduction  of  new  wea- 
pons  systems,  according  to  Dr.  Wiesner,  gives 
stability  t0  the  arms  race.  The  new 
^Jived  at,  after  a decade  or  so 
of  transition,  however,  will  be  Just  as  pre- 
old  35  Ione  as  we  consent  to 
CaptlVe3  of  1die  arnLS  race*  We  shall 
m l m°u  essentlal  security  than  we  had 
10  years  earlier,  and  shall  have  squandered 

°*  dollar5  tbat  could  have 
been  better  invested  in  building  a more  Just 

Wilnira«  SOciety’  In  fact>  according^  to 
We  may  wel1  have  less  security.  He 

I believe  that  the  situation  will  be  made 
“°r®’ b<>t  less’  dangerous.  We  always  under- 
capabilities  and  overesti- 
mate that  of  the  other  fellow.  I thin-  this 
IS  true  of  both  sides.  . . , That  is  if  the 
aystem’ we 

ir  is  better  than  it  is,  so  we  overbuild  in 

ord^£  to  Penetrate  it,  and  vice  versa. 

Thus  there  Is  the  real  possibility  that 

^everything  ls  stabllizedat  eome  hi^eJ 

vel  and  we  are  all  relaxed  because  we  have 

40  14'  the  Potentia!  for  destruc! 

An^Wi  V®  g°:ie  Up  instead  of  down.” 

And  Wiesner  asks; 

I>Iay  tllis  Same,  which  certainly 
will  not  buy  us  real  defense,  and  at  the  same 
tame  achieve  a rational  world?  My  answer  is 

beheve  If.  anSWer.of  the  UAW;  and  we 
h^r  I?  » *5*  answer  an  increasing  num- 

Harrlsn^nAtlCa?-  Ac°ordlng  to  a^e^t 
Harris  poll,  Americans  are  still  Arm  believers 
in  a strong  military  defense,  but  a clear 

b^ef°run  thpbSn^  fPa7lnB  Increased  taxes  to 
significant  \ establishment.  More 

questaonf  ™P°nee  to  the  following 

yOU  had  to  ch0Ose,  would  you  prefer 

rn  h,Zig“ment  put  ?reater  emphasis 
on  building  on  u.S.  military  power  or  in 

wl7hfh?BSns?”armS  C°ntro1  agre6mcnte 

Of  a cross-section  of  adults  askwi  fhaf 

WDUW  put  “emP^sis  on 
arms  control,  ’ 20  percent  wouih 

Z2£m"r  ■A-*1-! 

essential  factor  in  this  dilemma  is 

tmueWtod°ridret  t0  C?°°Se-  We  cannot  con- 
tinue  to  ride  two  horses,  to  be  of  two 

minds,  which  In  the  nature  of  things  has 

peTcf^tXV11^  we  11876 « « 

P®3C®  and  talked  about  its  virtues,  while 
remaining  captives  of  the  arms  race.  We 
must  now  decide  to  free  ourselves  from  its 
burdens  and  its  dangers.  The  growing  bi- 

t£e  US  1°nflt°.  tbe  4311  By^  in 

the  U.S.  Senate  reflects  a growing  realiza- 

th°n  the  Part  of  the  American  people  that 
the  Qh^y^reai  Becurtty  lies  in  controlling 


mr  armaments,  in 
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of  us  who  regard  with  horror  the  thought  of 
a 3.5  million  man  permanent  standing  army, 
the  reduction  of  professional  military 
strength  to  a level  more  consistent  with  our 
real  needs  reduces  the  dangers  and  concerns 
about  a permanent  volunteer  army. 

5.  A step  toward  world  peace:  For  some 
vears  historians  and  students  of  world  affairs 
have  noted  that  the  Cold  War  as  we  knew  it 
during  the  1950’s  was  drawing  to  a close. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  world  tensions,  they 
are  different  than  the  tensions  of  the  1950’s. 
Bat  no  reduction  in  UB.  force  levels  occurred 
which  reflected  these  different  tensions.  In 
October  1967,  the  Soviet  Union  reduced  the 
mandatory  term  of  service  for  its  draftees  to 
two  years.  The  overall  strength  of  Soviet 
military  forces  is  less  than  ours,  and  reflects 
reductions  since  1950.  It  is  time  that  we  took 
some  step  toward  American  deescalation  of 
military  force  levels.  A 10%  reduction  in  U.S. 
troop  strength  would  be  a significant  move 
in  this  direction — a significant  step  toward 
peace. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  STRENGTH -LIMIT  APPROACH 

The  actual  results  of  force  reduction  would 
be,  as  we  have  seen,  very  real  and  very 
advantageous.  But  aside  from  those  beneficial 
results,  what  are  the  advantages  of  approach- 
ing military  budget  reduction  from  the  point 
of  view  of  manpower  limitations? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
Congress  of  a manpower-limitation  approach 
is  that  it  gives  the  people’s  representatives  a 
way  of  proceeding,  a “handle"  some  would 
call  it,  by  which  we  can  begin  to  manage  our 
priorities.  When  Congress  must  pick  and 
choose,  must  weigh  and  decide  between 
strategic  missile  forces,  polaris  submarine 
forces,  strategic  bomber  forces,  fighter  pilots, 
interceptor  pilots,  Special  Forces  units.  Army 
infantry  battalions — when  all  of  these  com- 
peting programs  must  be  judged,  with  expert 
touting  the  value  of  each  in  grandiose  terms, 
then  Congress  may  have  difficult  choosing. 
Worst  of  all,  it  may  not  choose,  it  may  just 
accept.  But  if  an  overall  manpower  limita- 
tion were  placed  on  the  strength  of  active 
military  forces — with  no  specifications  as  to 
how  the  cuts  were  to  be  made — then  the 
choice  would  be  left  to  the  experts.  Congress 
was  not  intended  to  command  the  military, 
but  it  was  Intended  to  authorize  It,  to  scru- 
tinize it,  and  to  cut  it  when  it  grew  too 
large.  By  reducing  the  overall  strength  limi- 
tation of  active  forces,  Congress  can  meet  its 
responsibilities,  and  can  start  to  assert  the 
necessary  leadership  to  restore  a proper 
balance  between  our  need  to  defend  ourselves 
from  foreign  aggression  and  our  need  to  pre- 
serve ourselves  from  internal  decay. 

REASSERTION  OF  THE  POPULAR  WILL 

There  are  those  in  America  today  who 
truly  believe  that  her  democratic  political 
institutions  are  no  longer  responsive  to  the 
demands  and  desires  of  the  electorate.  A 
new  President  is  elected  who  promises  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war,  but  no  troop  withdrawals 
follow.  ‘While  the  cities  of  the  Nation  cry  out 
for  assistance  and  attention,  America  con- 
tinues to  devote  42%  of  its  national  Govern- 
ment's budget  to  direct  military  activities, 
and  5%  to  education,  manpower,  community 
development  and  housing. 

This  kind  of  imbalance  in  our  domestic 
and  military  priorities  cannot  last.  I truly 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
not  stand  for  it.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
taxpayers’  revolt,  a students’  revolt  and  a 
draft  revolt.  My  own  hope  is  that  Congress, 
and  specifically  the  House  of  Representatives, 
can  lead  America  in  its  reorientation  from 
Cold  Warrior  to  Peacemaker,  from  keeper  of 
the  largest  military  establishment  in  the 
world  to  a leader  in  the  cause  of  deescalation 
of  the  arms  race.  My  hope  Is  that  the  voices 
of  the  people  will  begin  to  get  through. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday , April  30,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a few  days  ago  Greece  observed 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  military 
coup  of  April  21,  1967. 

For  2 years  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  far  more  pene- 
trating and  accurate  in  their  judgment 
of  the  Greek  military  junta  than  have 
American  officials.  Now,  at  last,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  deliberate  movement  by 
American  officialdom  away  from  the 
Greek  dictatorship. 

In  my  judgment  there  are  three  citi- 
cal  elements  presently  involved  in  the 
Greek  political  situation  and  American 
attitudes  toward  it. 

First  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  gives  a diplomatic  sig- 
nal which  tells  the  Greek  people  that 
President  Nixon  disassociates  himself 
from  the  Greek  military  regime.  The 
psychological  and  practical  impact  of 
such  a signal,  once  given  and  sustained, 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

A second  important  consideration  is 
the  expected  joint  statement  from  Greek 
political  figures  in  exile.  Prominent 
among  these  figures  are  former  Prime 
Minister  Constantine  Karamanlis,  of  the 
conservative  ERE  Party,  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou  of  the  liberal  Center  Union  Party, 
King  Constantine,  and  Publisher  Eleni 
Vlachou.  Such  a statement  would  indi- 
cate a unity  of  purpose  among  the  demo- 
cratic political  leaders  of  Greece,  partic- 
ularly an  agreement  in  favor  of  a “na- 
tional government,”  made  up  of  a coali- 
tion of  the  leading  political  parties,  to 
serve  in  the  transition  until  genuine  elec- 
tions can  be  held. 

There  has  been  some  delay  in  the  is- 
suance of  this  statement,  perhaps  be- 
cause political  differences  die  hard,  even 
in  exile,  and  because  the  leaders  in  ques- 
tion are  afraid  that  unsteady  U.S.  policy- 
makers  might  change  course  again  and 
pull  the  rug  from  under  them. 

Generally  overlooked  has  been  a third 
important  point,  and  that  is  the  selection 
of  a U.S.  Ambassador  to  Athens  to  fill  a 
post  left  vacant  for  3 months.  Press  re- 
ports of  who  the  Ambassador  may  be 
should  give  the  exile  leaders  pause.  Men- 
tioned frequently  are  a retired  Army 
general,  now  a lobbyist  for  a big  defense 
contractor,  believed  to  be  the  candidate 
of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  and  a Chi- 
cago businessman,  one  of  a small  number 
of  junta  propagandists . among  Greek- 
American  businessmen,  believed  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen. 
Faced  with  such  a prospect,  the  selection 
of  a career  diplomat  would  be  not  only  a 
refreshing  alternative  but  an  imperative 
political  decision. 

Several  significant  articles  and  state- 
ments on  Greece  have  appeared  recently. 
The  most  important  is  a political  analysis 
delivered  by  a Voice  of  America  com- 
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mentator  and  broadcast  to  the  world. 
This  broadcast  is  a departure  from  the 
previous  caution  of  U.S.  and  VGA  state- 
ments and  seems  meant  to  be  a signal  of 
change. 

The  Voice  of  America  also  broadcast 
excerpts  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times  editorials  set  forth 
below. 

I also  include  for  the  Record  a Chris- 
tan  Science  Monitor  article  of  April  10, 
1969,  which  clarifies  the  American  prob- 
lem on  Greece.  Finally,  I include  an  ex- 
cellent column  by  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr.,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  surveying  the  scene 
from  Athens  on  April  21,  1969: 

[From  Political  Analysis  No.  1-0186,  Apr.  23, 
1969J  - 

Greece:  A U.S.  Perspective 
(By  David  Roberts) 

Announcer:  On  Tuesday  (April  22)  of  this 
week  the  military  government  of  Greece  was 
two  years  o-ld.  VOA’s  David  Roberts  com- 
ments : 

Voice:  As  the  generals  who  run  Greece 
mark  their  second  anniversary  in  office  they 
can  look  back  on  two  years  of  unfulfilled 
promises  and  minimum  achievement.  Any 
effort  to  restore  a civilian  presence  to  the 
Greek  Government  remains  unsuccessful. 
King  Constantine  continues  his  exile  in  Italy. 
Economic  reform  remains  an  unreality — per- 
formance of  the  economy  has  reportedly 
slowed.  As  for  representative  government,  it 
still  is  merely  a potential  in  Greece’s  future. 

The  United  States  has  maintained  a long 
and  close  relationship  with  various  govern- 
ments of  Greece.  Under  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine following  World  War  Two,  the  U.S.  was 
instrumental  not  only  in  assisting  the  Greek 
people  In  their  struggle  against  a Communist 
take-over,  but  in  re-building  Greece  from 
the  shambles  of  war  and  the  bitterness  of 
civil  strife.  In  this  relationship,  the  U.S.  has 
continued  to  be  deeply  concerned  about 
Greek  democracy. 

When  the  then  colonels  assumed  command 
in  April  of  1967,  the  United  States  suspended 
major  military  deliveries  to  Greece.  Over  the 
past  two  years,  the  U.S.  has  delivered  only 
the  major  items  of  military  equipment  that 
were  essential  to  NATO  commitments.  The 
concern  for  representative  government  goes 
on. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  took  the  occasion  to  express 
this  concern,  and  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  if  he  would  seek  assurances  from  the 
Greek  Government  that  progress  toward 
“democratic  processes”  was  being  made,  and 
that  “torture  would  not  be  used  to  terrify 
political  prisoners.” 

Secretary  Rogers  told  the  Senator  that  in- 
deed he  shared  this  concern  over  the  issue 
of  torture,  adding  that  he  was  disturbed  also 
over  the  lack  of  civil  liberties  in  Greece. 
Mister  Rogers  went  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  U.S.  “is  doing  what  it  can,”  through 
diplomatic  channels  “in  that  direction”  and 
that  these  points  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  subsequent  negotiations. 

United  States  concern  is  not  difficult  to 
express;  it  can  be  summarized  quite  briefly. 
The  U.S.  continues  to  hope  for  a return  to 
representative  government  in  Greece.  Plus,  a 
full  restoration  of  civil  liberties.  The  United 
States  has  expressed  this  hope  on  many  oc- 
casions. On  the  most  recent  occasion  the 
hope  was  expressed  directly  to  high  level 
Greek  officials.  These  requisites  for  democ- 
racy— or  the  lack  of  them — remain  as  the 
bases  for  U.S. -Greek  relations,  and  an  es- 
sential element  in  NATO’s  objectives. 
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ners  at  the  Pentagon.  One  finds  It  difficult  honor,  a service  worthy  of  respect  and  grat-  statutory  limits.  With  the  Armed  Forces  pres- 


toj  criticize  the  Joint  Chiefs,  military  depart- 
ment heads,  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower  for  seeding  constantly 
increased  force  levels.  Their  job  is  defense, 
and  in  their  view  increasing  military  commit- 
ments required  increased  force  levels.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  perform  a more  thorough  and  ob- 
jective review  of  military  manpower  require- 
ments. Unfortunately,  as  recent  revelations 
in  |the  press  have  shown,  reques  ts  for  Defense 
programs  were  reviewed  on  a wholly  different 
bails  than  the  requests  of  other  Departments. 
Defense  requests  most  often  survived  the 
gruelling  budgetary  review  process  (gruelling 
for:  other  departments),  without  a scratch. 
Congress  usually  went  along. 

EFFECT  ON  TJ.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

T^ha-t  has  been  the  effect  of  these  super- 
staiutory  force  levels  on  U.S,  foreign  policy? 
Probably  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  a ques- 
tion which  involves  so  many  subtle  and  diffi- 
cult considerations.  Who  can  doubt,  however, 
tha};  long  and  hard  thought  would  have  been 
given  before  undertaking  the  commitment  of 
U.Sj  combat  forces  in  South  Vietnam  if  Our 
troop  levels  had  stood  at  their  statutory  lev  a 
— jt^st  over  2 million?  Who  can  believe  that 
we  would  now  have  45,000  men  in  Thailand. 

40.000  in  Okinawa,  30,000  in  the  Philippines  - ■ 

750.000  total  in  Asia  (not  counting  Seventh 
Fleet  personnel)— if  the  statutory  ceilings 
were  being  observed?  Finally,  who  can  be- 
live  that  the  United  States  governmen  t 
would  agree  to  support  320,000  troops  hi 
Western  Europe  if  the  level  of  U.S.  forces 
were  limited  to  only  six  times  that  number1 

EFFECT  AT  HOME 

If  the  result  of  super-statutory  military 
manpower  levels  has  been  serious  overseas, 
it  has  been  catastrophic  at  home.  It  was  noted 
earlier  that  the  United  States  has  the  high- 
est percentage  of  military  age  manpower 
unde]r  arms  of  any  major  power  In  the  world 
Let  iis  go  behind  the  dry  statistics;  whit 
does  this  mean  in  ratios  of  civilian  to  mili- 
tary population? 

If  we  talk  in  terms  of  the  entire  American 
population  in  1968,  we  had  one  out  of  sixty 
Americans  on  active  military  duty  as  of 
December  31,  1968.  But  this  figure  compares 
active  military  personnel  to  the^ntlre  popu- 
lation— men,  women  and  children.  If  we 
limit  our  comparison  to  males  alone,  the 
ratio  Is  one  out  of  twenty- eight.  Tf  we  fur- 
ther limit  ourselves  to  only  military-age 
males  (to  be  generous,  those  between  18  and 
65)  the  ratio  becomes  an  incredible  I-out- 
of-16.'One  American  service-age  male  out  of 
every  sixteen  is  on  active  military  duty.  And 
this  does  not  count,  of  course,  those  service- 
age  m|en  who  are  not  physically  fit  for  serv- 
ice, wjio  have  completed  their  military  obli- 
gation), or  who  have  retired  from  the  serv- 
ice. Trfuly,  as  George  Wald  said,  these  things 
“are  incompatible  with  what  America  meant 
before^’ 

But  having  this  high  percentage  of  our 
youth  in  active  military  service  is  not  the 
end  of  effects  at  home.  The  tremendous  size 
of  the  active  military  establishment  has  led 
to  huge  draft  calls  in  which  thousands  of 
unwilling  Americans  every  month  are  called 
to  serve  their  country  in  uniform.  In  recent 
years,  and  largely  because  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  (itself  at  least  partially  a result  of 
high  military  strength  levels),  many  young 
Americans  have  refused  to  serve-— preferring 
prison  jor  exile  to  what  they  consider  ignoble 
service.)  The  calls  of  conscience  and  revulsion 
which  the  enormous  peacetime  draft  has  led 
to  in  the  U.S.  have  literally  rent  the  fabric : 
of  this  (society.  I 

A third  tragic  result  of  our  massive  mill-  j 
tary  manpower  levels  has  been  the  debase-  : 
ment  of  the  military  and  its  role  In  the 
eyes  of  Americans.  I can  remember  when 
military  service  used  to  be  considered  an 


itude.  Those  of  us  who  served  during  World 
War  II  were  proud  to  have  served,  and  the 
uniform  was  something  to  be  worn  with 
pride.  Today  we  are  destroying  the  tradi- 
tional American  respect  for  the  military 
and  its  important  but  limited  role  in  Amer- 
ican life.  Today  the  military  is  often  an  ob- 
ject of  derision  and  contempt.  The  immedi- 
ate reaction  of  many  Americans  to 'any  state- 
ment by  the  Pentagon — whether  it  be  Viet 
Cong  casualty  figures  or  Soviet  missile 
strengths — is  skepticism  and  suspicion.  In 
short,  we  have  created  a military  monster 
which  much  of  the  American  population — 
especially  the  young,  the  future  citizens— 
suspects  and  fears. 

But  the  saddest  result  of  having  nearly 
3.5  million  American  r ae njjMHrtfCImTs” 
it  has  made  us  int^fr^tflfferent  country — a 
warrior  state,  wh-ete  casualty  lists  are  an 
every  day  paptr'of  the  society — a military  so- 
ciety, where  maintenance  of  the  largest 
standing/nrmed  force  in  the  world  takes 
priori  ty^Sver  every  other  need. 

WEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

deeply  Congress  ha, 3 avoided  its  respon- 
sibiliiw  for  too  long  and  the  results  of  that 
avoidance  have  been  too  serious  for  the  situ- 
ation! to  continue.  We  in  the  Congress  must 
take  action  to  show  tills  Nation,  and  espe- 
ciallyy the  young  people  of  this  Nation,  that 
we  ha\e  the  will  and  the  ability  to  limit  the 
tremeimous  overcommitment  of  U.S.  re- 
sources\o  military  pursuits.  We  must,  in 
short,  return  to  some  form  of  statutory 
lintfitationlm  the  size  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment. \ 

The  simplest- solution — and  simplicity  has 
much  to  be  saloSfor  it  in  the  field  of  military 
appropriations — Ik  : for  Congress  to  impose  a 
ceiling  on  the  streVgth  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. In  the  past  such  a solution  (the  return 
to  existing  statutory  levels)  has  been  re- 
jected because  of  thA  discrepancy  between 
present  statutory  ceilrpgs  mid  the  actual 
strengths  of  the  militiiry  services.  At  the 
present  time  only  the  Marine  Corps  is  below 
its  authorized  statutory  strength.  As  of  the 
end  of  1968,  the  Army  waV  174%  of  its  au- 
thorized ceiling,  the  Navy  was  127%  and  the 
Air  Force  was  175%.  It  is  argued  that  an 
arbitrary  return  to  present  statutory  ceilings 
would  Impose  great  hardships  on.  the  serv- 
ices, and  would  require  precipitous  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  fdbm  standing 
commitments  around  t-he  world  without  suf- 
ficient warning  to  host  governmants. 

For  this  reason,  a proj>osal  toYimit  active 
U.S.  military  forces  to  90%  of  th  lr  strength 
at  the  end  of  calendar  year  1968  5 a reason- 
able answer  to  Congress’  need  to  3 egin  plan- 
ning some  rational  limitation  on  the  size  of 
the  military  establishment.  Making  this  re- 
quirement effective  as  of  the  eni  of  fiscal 
year  1970  would  give  the  military  £ Hvices  and 
military  and  foreign  policy  planno-s  sufficient 
warning  to  adjust  U.S.  policies  abroad.  The 
cut  is  not  so  substantial  that  it  would  be  im- 
practical. Finally,  such  a 10%  reduction  in 
the  active  duty  strength  of  U.s/forces  would 
place  Congress  back  in  the  r/le  which  the 
founders  intended  ' it  shoul/  play — raiser, 
maintalner  and  limiter  of  U.s/military  forces. 

Such  a 10%  reduction  oould  be  enacted 
by  Congress  simply  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
overall  strength  limitation  enacted  in  1951. 
By  reducing  this  level  to  3,070,000,  Congress 
would  be  cutting  theVrtatutorily  authorized 
strength  of  the  Arm^Q  Forces  (as  of  June  30, 
1970)  to  90%  oJLiileir  strength  as  of  the  end 
of  calendar>gff8.  Such  action  would  restore 
Congres^xfo  its  proper  Constitutional  role 
and  5&eruid  reassure  the  American  people  that 
someone  is  exerting  some  control  over  the 
Iprol iterating  military  establishment. 

LIMITATION  ONLY  A .FIRST  STEP 

A 10%  reduction  is,  of  course,  only  a first 
step  on  the  long  road  back  to  the  existing 


ently  43%  overstrength,  it  will  take  some 
time  to  reduce  the  level  of  active  military 
forces  to  the  2 million  plus  presently  pre- 
scribed by  existing  ceilings.  But  as  President 
Kennedy  often  reminded  us,  a journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  must  begin  with  a single  step. 

RESULTS  OF  REDUCTION  IN  ACTIVE- FORCES 

The  results  of  beginning  to  reduce  the  level 
of  military  manpower  are  many  and  tre- 
mendously important.  All  of  the  ramifications 
probably  cannot  be  known  at  the  present 
time,  but  some  of  the  most  obvious  and 
beneficial  results  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  Savings  to  the  taxpayers:  According  to 
the  average  military  personnel  cost  per  mili- 
tary man  on  active  duty  which  is  used  by 
the  Pentagon,  a 10%  reduction,  would  result 

■^ia  savings  on  direct  personnel  costs  alone  of 
billion  dollars.  In  truth,  however,  if 
the  ldvel  of  forces  is  reduced,  operations  and 
maintenance  will  also  be  reduced  propor- 
tionally. Thus  if  the  average  cost  of  military 
personnel,  operations  and  maintenance,  and 
family  housing  per  each  active  duty  military 
man  is  used,  the  savings  from  a 10%  reduc- 
tion in  active  forces  is  almost  4.6  billion 
dollars. 

2.  Improved  balance  Of  payments  position : 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  large 
commitment  of  U.S.  active  forces  to  overseas 
assignments.  This  overseas  commitment  has 
hurt  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  position, 
and  has  caused,  among  other  things,  the 
Presidential  decision  to  place  direct  controls 
on  foreign  direct  investment  overseas.  In 
addition,  the  President  placed  Into  effect  re- 
strictions on  foreign  travel  by  U.S.  citizens, 
and  customs  regulations  to  discourage  for- 
eign travel  by  Americans.  These  restrictions 
are  an  unnecessary  result  of  U.S.  over- com- 
mitment abroad,  and  have  no  place  in  a 
peace-time  society.  Reduction  in  U.S.  force 
levels,  which  would  be  reflected  in  declining 
troop  strengths  overseas,  would  allow  elimi- 
nation of  these  foreign  travel  and  foreign 
investment  restrictions. 

3.  Realignment  of  U.S.  foreign  policy:  One 
of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  proposed 
10%  cut  back  would  be  that  it  would  dis- 
courage the  kind  of  over-reliance  on  military 
solutions  which  has  characterized  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  since  the  Korean  war.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  if  the  Pentagon  has  fewer  forces 
to  play  with,  it  will  be  far  more  careful  about 
how  they  are  deployed,  it  might  even  hap- 
pen that  U.S.  troop  deployments  abroad 
would  eventually  come  truly  to  reflect  exist- 
ence of  important  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests— a situation  which  most  certainly 
does  not  obtain  today. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  draft  and  promo- 
tion of  a volunteer  army:  One  of  the  most 
obvious  advantages  of  a reduction  in  the 
strength  of  active  military  forces  would  be 
an  eventual  end  to  the  draft,  the  Selective 
Service  System,  prosecutions  for  draft  eva- 
sion, and  all  the  paraphenalla  of  military 
conscription.  One  of  the  Armed  Services. 
Committee  reports  said  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  continue  suspension  of  strength  ceil- 
ings to  preserve  “the  American  way  of  life.” 
Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the  American 
way  of  life  than  conscription  and  forced 
military  service.  Despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  us  take  the  draft  for  granted  today,  we 
should  never  forget  that  it  was  authorized 
by  Congress  after  World  War  II  only  as  a 
temporary  measure,  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  a permanent  part  of  American  life, 
that — in  sum — it  was  not  meant  to  become 
what  it  has  become. 

A reduction  in  the  size  at  the  active  mili- 
tary force  would  Improve  prospects  for  a 
volunteer  army.  The  prospects  would  be  im- 
proved not  only  in  the  sense  that  costs  would 
be  lower  and  chances  of  finding  adequate 
numbers  of  volunteers  improved— although 
these  are  important  benefits.  But  for  those 
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[From  tlie  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Apr.  22,  1969] 

Greece  2 Years  Later 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  Greek  coup 
finds  the  regime  bogged  down  and  unsure 
of  itself.  Economic  progress  has  trailed  off. 
The  Scandinavians  and  the  European  left 
are  provoking  the  regime  into  an  unseem- 
ingly  defensiveness.  The  colonels  have  won 
neither  the  loyalty  of  the  educated  classes 
nor  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizenry.  Greece 
remains  a police  state,  a condition  offensive 
to  its  own  traditions  and  its  traditional 
friends  alike. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  Greeks  are 
“keeping  the  back  door  open/’  as  the  Greek 
saying  goes.  That  is,  they  are  prepared  to 
accept,  if  not  to  seek,  a change  in  leadership. 
The  instant  question  has  become  how  that 
change  will  come.  Some  on  the  left  and  some 
on  the  right  may  favor  violence — insurrec- 
tion or  another  coup.  Responsible  opinion 
leans  towards  efforts  again  to  involve  the 
civilian  politicians,  especially  ex-premier 
Karamanlis,  an  exile  in  Paris,  and  the  King, 
an  exile  in  Rome.  Whether  the  junta  will 
have  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  ease  the 
way  for  their  return  is  problematical.  There 
are  practically  as  many  views  on  it  as  there 
are  Greeks. 

For  the  United  States,  it  should  be  realized 
that  the  junta’s  two-year  record  has  greatly 
disappointed  hopes  that  time  and  pressure 
would  point  Athens  back  towards  democracy. 
That  possibility  cannot  be  dismissed,  but  it 
is  too  uncertain  to  remain  the  sole  basis  of 
policy.  The  guiding  consideration  for  Wash- 
ington should  be  not  to  identify  itself  so 
closely  with  the  colonels  that  it  would  be 
compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  people 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  next — hopefully,  more 
representative — Greek  government. 

The  few  available  signs  are  that  Mr.  Nixon 
is  following  that  line.  President  Johnson  had 
finally  announced  a “partial”  resumption  of 
military  aid;  it  is  still  partial.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  in  an  unusually  candid  state- 
ment to  a concerned  Senator,  declared:  “We 
share  your  concern  not  only  for  the  torture 
but  also  for  other  civil  liberties  . . . And  we 
will  be  conscious  of  the  factors  that  you  men- 
tioned in  our  subsequent  negotiations.” 
American  officials  expressed  the  Administra- 
tion’s concern  directly  to  the  Greek  Deputy 
Premier  when  he  came  for  the  Eisenhower 
funeral.  President  Nixon  has  not  yet  ap- 
pointed a new  ambassador  to  Athens.  Vice 
President  Agnew  has  been  retrieved  from  the 
embrace  of  pro-junta  Greek-Americans, 
These  things  are  all  token  but,  given  the 
tension  in  Athens,  they  may  be  important. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21,  1969] 
Two  Years  of  Papad opoulos 

On  today’s  second  anniversary  of  the 
putsch  that  swept  out  constitutional  govern- 
ment, Greece  remains  a country  under  mar- 
tial law.  That  is  really  commentary  enough 
on  the  performance  of  Colonel  Papadopoulos 
and  his  henchmen,  who  promised  “a  return 
to  parliamentary  rule  on  a wholesome  basis.” 

It  is  also  adequate  commentary  on  the 
“liberalization”  announced  by  the  Premier 
recently  on  the  eve  of  NATO’s  twentieth 
anniversary  meeting  in  Washington.  It  is 
useless  to  proclaim  restoration  of  the  “in- 
violability of  the  home”  when  the  continued 
suspension  of  habeas  corpus  makes  any  citi- 
zen liable  to  arbitrary  arrest  anywhere,  any- 
time. 

What  political  meaning  has  restoration  of 
the  “right  of  assembly"  when  a Greek  using 
such  a forum  to  criticize  the  junta  can  still 
be  arrested  and  held  indefinitely?  And  of 
what  value  is  the  “right  of  association” 
when  martial  law  not  only  curbs  free  speech 
but  specifically  bans  all  strikes? 

One  thing  above  all  is  clear  about  the 
colonels  on  the  second  anniversary  of  their 
putsch:  If  they  had  the  support  they  claim 
from  the  Greek  people  they  would  have  lifted 


martial  law  long  ago  and  taken  their  chances 
in  a free  election. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  10,  1969] 

Strict  Aloofness  or  Intervention?  Sup- 
pression in  Greece  Puts  Nixon  on  Griddle 
(By  Saville  R.  Davis) 

Washington. — The  most  serious  and  ur- 
gent problem  of  the  NATO  alliance  has  been 
deliberately  ignored  by  the  United  States. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  not  had  time 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  it. 

One  of  the  NATO  allies — Greece — has  been 
under  military  dictatorship,  martial  law,  and 
the  denial  of  political  liberties  for  two  years. 
Elections  have  often  been  promised  but  are 
not  in  sight.  Some  political  prisoners  have 
been  released  from  Jail,  but  censorship  is  still 
tightly  enforced. 

Protest  has  boiled  up  periodically,  the  lat- 
est to  denounce  the  regime  being  the  leading 
poet  of  Greece  George  Seferis,  who  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1963. 

A number  of  hearings  on  political  prison- 
ers have  been  held  by  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  an  official  inquiry  is  in  progress  by  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
Charges  of  violation  of  the  European  Human 
Rights  Convention  were  made  by  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  and  Norway.  Italy  has  like- 
wise had  an  open  dispute  on  this  subject 
with  the  Greek  military  regime  in  recent 
weeks. 

Alfred  Friendly,  correspondent  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  re- 
ported from  Athens  this  week,  4\  . . The 
censorship  here  is  no  laughing  matter.  It  is 
corrosive  to  a responsible  political  and  na- 
tional life;  moreover  it  is  probably  doing  the 
dictatorship  more  harm  than  good.  Where 
there  is  a news  vacuum,  rumor  fills  it.  Yet 
rumor  is  surely  the  most  dangerous  threat  to 
the  goal  the  junta  most  desires:  public  con- 
fidence in  it,  and  governmental  stability. 

“The  more  insecure  the  colonel’s  [Col. 
George  Papadopoulos]  regime  senses  itself  to 
be,  the  tighter  and  more  frantic  its  censor- 
ship. A vicious  circle  comes  into  being.”  The 
censorship,  Mr.  Friendly  reported,  has  be- 
come “counter-productive.” 

The  Greek  question,  although  It  is  consid- 
ered the  hottest  political  issue  within  the 
NATO  alliance,  was  carefully  bypassed  by 
President  Nixon  and  his  party  on  his  recent 
tour  of  Western  Europe  to  visit  a number  of 
the  NATO  capitals. 

Last  week  a similar  avoidance  of  decision 
was  shown  at  the  Eisenhower  funeral  cere- 
monies. Both  King  Constantine,  who  sup- 
ports free  elections  in  Greece  and  remains 
the  acknowledged  Greek  head  of  state  al- 
though he  is  living  in  Rome  in  self-imposed 
exile,  and  a representative  of  the  Athens 
regime,  Deputy  Premier  Stylianos  Fatakos, 
were  impartially  greeted  by  President  Nixon 
at  a White  House  reception  and  seated  with 
foreign  notables  at  the  cathedral  service. 

The  issue  confronting  President  Nixon  is 
whether  and  how  long  he  can  continue  to 
remain  officially  indifferent  to  a regime  that 
denies  elections  and  political  liberties  to  a 
country  that  Is  a member  of  the  central  de- 
fense system  of  the  self-styled  free  world. 

PRECEDENT  OPPOSED 

Some  of  the  President’s  foreign  policy 
advisers  argue  that  the  United  States  should 
stay  clear  of  the  Internal  political  affairs  of 
Greece.  Others  contend  that  by  financing  and 
arming  Greece  as  a NATO  ally— an  activity 
that  was  suspended  and  then  partially  re- 
sumed by  President  Johnson  after  the  1967 
military  coup — the  United  States  is  already 
intervening  on  the  side  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  group  says  that  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  establish  a precedent  that 
it  intends  to  make  and  unmake  regimes  of 
other  countries,  using  its  financial  and  mili- 
tary power  arbitrarily  for  this  purpose. 


The  second  group  says  that  where  dicta- 
torships are  already  using  American  money 
and  arms  to  support  themselves  against 
their  domestic  political  opposition,  the 
United  States  is  already  committed  on  the 
side  of  political  oppression. 

The  first  group  argues  that  the  overriding 
principle  must  be  that  of  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  other  countries,  no  matter  how 
difficult  it  might  be  to  let  them  work  out 
their  own  destinies. 

DIPLOMATIC  SIGNALS? 

The  second  group  argues  that  the  over- 
riding principle  of  the  free  world  must  be 
that  of  support  for  liberty  and  at  least  a 
quiet  disapproval  of  political  oppression 
within  its  own  ranks,  if  it  is  to  win  conflicts 
with  Communist  tyranny. 

Finally,  both  groups  recognize  that  prac- 
tical issue  is  not  the  open  use  of  American 
power  for  intervention  or  nonintervention. 
It  is  whether  the  United  States  does  or  does 
not  give  diplomatic  signals  which  tell  the 
Greek  people  that  President  Nixon  disasso- 
ciates himself  from  supporting  the  Greek 
military  regime,  while  giving  arms  that  are 
considered  necessary  for  the  NATO  defenses. 

One  group  of  the  President's  advisers  Is 
concerned  lest  such  a signal  play  Into  the 
hands  of  radical  opponents  of  the  Greek 
regime.  The  other  argues  that  responsible 
alternatives  to  the  military  government  are 
now  available,  but  that  the  longer  it  lasts, 
the  greater  the  danger  to  the  NATO  alli- 
ance of  anarchy  and  radicals. 

As  the  situation  stands  now,  King  Con- 
stantine is  available  as  a symbol  and  advo- 
cate of  constitutional  democracy  and  free 
elections.  Former  moderate  conservative 
Premier  Constantine  Karamanlis  and  the  lib- 
eral Andreas  Papandreou,  son  of  former  Pre- 
mier George  Papandreou,  are  among  those 
available  as  premier  for  a return  to  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  Greek  dilemma  weighs  on  the  .liixon 
administration  at  a time  when  it  has  had  to 
face  a similar  problem  in  South  Vietnam. 
Technically  the  United  States  takes  no  part 
in  internal  South  Vietnamese  political  af- 
fairs. In  fact,  however,  President  Johnson 
initiated  its  Constitution  and  elections,  and 
repeatedly  used  pressure  on  the  Saigon  re- 
gime both  to  broaden  its  political  base,  and 
later  to  join  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

President  Nixon  likewise  has  found  it 
necessary  to  use  his  influence — which  in- 
cludes the  fact  that  the  Saigon  regime  is 
dependent  on  Washington  for  both  money 
and  arms — for  the  same  two  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  South  Vietnam,  with  a war 
and  a peace  settlement  at  stake,  Mr.  Nixon 
decided  that  he  could  not  stand  aloof  and 
let  political  forces  in  Saigon  take  their 
course. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  where  civil  war 
is  potential  rather  than  actual,  and  where 
the  morale  of  the  NATO  alliance  is  con- 
cerned, he  faces  similar  alternatives,  but  a 
'decision  has  not  yet  been  made. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  10,  1969] 

This  Anomaly  Must  Stop 
(By  a staff  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor) 

Washington. — The  following  statement  by 
George  Seferis,  Greek  poet  who  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1963,  has  been 
received  in  Washington  from  Athens.  The 
Greek  Government  recently  published  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Seferis  but  did  not  permit 
publication  of  his  statement  in  Greece. 

The  text  follows: 

“It  is  now  some  time  since  I took  the  de- 
cision to  stay  out  of  my  country’s  politics.  I 
have  tried  in  the  past  to  explain  my  decision, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  I am  indifferent 
to  our  political  life. 

" “From  that  time  until  now  I have  ab- 
stained from  touching  upon  such  matters. 
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In  any  case,  from  what  I had  published  up 
to  the  beginning  of  1967  and  from  my  subse- 
quent position  (I  have  published  Nothing  in 
Greece  from  the  time  liberty  wad  silenced) 
I believe  that  I hayie  clearly  shown  my 
thoughts.  | 

“In  spite  of  this,  for  some  months  I have 
felt  within  me  and  around  me  that  more 
and  more  it  is  becomlitg  imperative  for  me 
to  speak  out  on  our  present  situation.  With 
all  possible  brevity,  this  is  what  I yrauld  say: 

“It  is  almost  two  years  since  a rtegtme  was 
imposed  upon  us,  utterly  contrary  to  the 
ideals  for  which  our  world — and  si>  magnifi- 
cently our  people — fought  in  the  last  world 
war.  It  is  a state  of  enforced  torpoi1  in  which 
all  the  intellectual  values  that  welhiave  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  alive  with  toll  khd  effort 
are  being  submerged  in  a swamp^  in  stag- 
nant waters.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  that  such  catastrophes  do  not 
oount  very  much  for  some  people  Unfor- 
tunately that  is  not  the  only  danger, 

“We  have  all  learned,  we  all  khow,  that 
In  dictatorial  regimes  the  beginning  may 
seem  easy,  yet  tragedy  waits  at  the  e nd  ines- 
capably. It  is  this  tragic  ending  that  consci- 
ously or  unconsciously  torments  u<  in  the 
ancient  choruses  of  Aeschylus.  A$  long  as 
this  anomalous  situation  continued,  so  long 
does  evil  progress.  43 

“I  am  a person  with  absolutely  n p political 
bond  and  I can  say  that  I speak  without  fear 
or  passion.  I see  in  front  of  me  the  abyss  to 
which  we  are  being  led  by  the  oppression 
which  has  engulfed  our  country.  Thu;  anom- 
aly must  stop.  It  is  a national  deix  and. 

“Now  I resume  my  silence.  I pray  to  God 
that  never  again  may  I find  myself  under 
such  compulsion  to  speak. 

“George  Sbfsris.” 


TX.S.  PRESSURE  FAVORED 

“If  the  United  States  would  understand 
and  undertake?  its  moral  obligations  to 
Greece,”  an  unhappy  former  Center  Union 
politician  said,  “we  could  end  the  dictator- 
ship in  a few  months.  Pressure  from  Wash- 
ington could  force  thereto  compromise  with 
King  Constantine  and  restore  the  parliament 

“Even  if  they  formed  their  own  political 
party  and  rigged  the  elections,  the  democratic 
groups  would  regain  the  forum  they  have 
lost  and  be  in  a position  to  take  full  control 
quickly.” 

The  Center  Union,  a coalition  of  center 
parties,  was  headed  by  Premier  George  Pa- 
pandreou,  who  was  dismissed  from  office  in 
July,  1965,  after  differences  with  King  Con- 
stantine. His  dismissal  resulted  in  a series 
of  crises  that  brought  the  military  coup  two 
years  ago. 

Then,  in  December,  1967,  the  young  King, 
a symbol  of  legality  but  not  an  overwhelm- 
ingly popular  figure,  fled  to  Italy  after  the 
failure  of  an  attempted  countercoup.  A re- 
gent, Lieut.  Gen.  George  Zoitakis,  was  named 
to  serve  in  his  absence. 


COUNCIL  ACTION  EXPECTED 

The  action  may  not,  however,  succeed  in 
placating  Italian,  Dutch  and  Scandinavian 
representatives  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
when  they  meet  next  month.  Motions  to  cen- 
sure Greece  or  expel  her  from  the  group  are 
almost  certain  to  be  made. 

“We  are  all  now  facing  the  future  with  self- 
confidence  and  optimism,”  Mr.  Papadopoulos 
said  last  night  on  a radio  broadcast.  “The 
revolution  of  April  21  represents  the  greatest 
and  most  serious  effort  of  rehabilitation  re- 
organization and  cleansing  made  since ’the 
beginning  of  national  independence.” 

Our  friends  have  convinced  themselves 
that  a great  task  of  a broader  nature  is  being 
accomplished  here,”  the  50-year-old  leader 
said.  And  our  enemies  must  come  to  realize 
that  they  labor  against  Us  but  sadly  in  vain.” 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  JUSTICE- 
NO  MARTINIS,  NO  CONVICTION 


KING  REJECTS  ADVICE 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21,  1969] 
At  Second  Anniversary,  Greek  Ruiiks  Still 
Look  for  Support 
| (By  Alfred  Friendly  Jr.) 

I Athens,  April  20. — On  the  second  anni- 
j versary  of  their  coup  d'etat,  the  military 
| rulers  of  Greece  and  their  domestic  oppo- 
! nents  are  both  looking  outside  the  country 
| for  support.  Neither  group  is  receiving  wliat 
i it  wants. 

. | Even  without  fervent  approval  from 
| abroad,  however,  the  former  colonels  re- 
! main  solidly  in  control.  While  restoring  some 
semblance  of  civil  liberty  with  one  hand,  they 
; have  been  able  with  the  other  to  tighten 
j the  social  restrictions  they  have  imposed 
I since  their  tanks  and  troops  moved  into  the 
| streets  on  April  21,  1967,  and  ended  21  years 
i of  often  chaotic  constitutional  government. 

The  anniversary  was  celebrated  iiere  to- 
I night  with  a two-hour  performance  by 
i marching  bands,  folk  dances,  singers*  patri- 
; otic  floats  and  fireworks  before  a crowd  of 
j some  60,000*Athenians,  who  almost  Jlled  the 
huge  National  Stadium. 

The  evening  chill  drove  many  ftom  the 
| stone  stands  early,  but  loudspeaker^  placed 
on  nearby  streets  and  in  the  city's!  central 
Constitution  Square  carried  the  sounds  of 
the  ceremony  after  them. 

Although  increasingly  vocal  in  private,  the 
regime’s  opponents  at  home  are  as  disunited 
: as  they  were  the  day  the  colonels  ffijoVed  in. 

A recent  effort  to  produce  a Joinjt  state- 
; ment  of  opposition  from  leaders  of  two  cen- 
ter political  parties  from  before  the  coup 
: collapsed  in  bickering.  The  parties  agreed 
; that  they  would  form  a coalition  government 
[ id  a restored  democracy,  but  could  n|>t  agree 
I that  they  would  name  foamier  Premie  Con- 
i stantlne  Caramanlis,  who  has  been  in  gelf- 
| imposed  exile  in  Paris  since  his  electoral 
I defeat  in  1963,  to  head  It.  1 

Sypros  Markezinis,  head  of  his  owfi  small 
; party  and  a respected  political  figure,  h is  also 
| failed  to  rally  united  support,  as  hie  failed 
j during  a prolonged  parliamentary  crisis  in 
! 1965.  ^ 


In  exile  in  Rome,  Constantine  has  refused 
the  colonels’  offers  to  return  as  a figurehead 
sovereign  and  has  spurned  the  advice  of 
others  that  he  return  on  his  own  for  a con- 
frontation. 

“All  he  has  to  do  is  fly  into  the  airport 
at  Athens,”  said  a wealthy  loyalist  business- 
man who  has  offered  such  advice  to  the  King. 
“There  are  no  instructions  to  airport  offi- 
cials to  oppose  him  and  once  he  was  back, 
he  could  win  a restoration  of  Parliament. 

“The  trouble  is,  neither  of  the  two  Con- 
stantines has  ever  had  courage  when  they 
needed  it,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  King 
and  to  Mr.  Caramanlis.  “With  American  sup- 
port, though,  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
act.” 

American  military  aid  to  Greece  through 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  runs 
to  $30-million  a year.  Except  for  suspended 
deliveries  of  tanks  and  items  related  to  them, 
it  stands  at  about  the  same  level  now  that 
it  did  two  years  ago. 

Greeks  who  have  influence  with  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  American  diplomats  here 
see  no  prospect  of  its  being  curtailed  or  of 
the  use  of  other  leverage  to  push  the  military 
regime  out. 

“America  is  not  going  to  pull  the  Greeks’ 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,”  an  influential 
Western  observer  said.  “If  there  were  some 
strong  domestic  movement  for  change,  the 
United  States  would  be  delighted,  but  there 
is  not  such  a force  yet,  and  I do  not  see  it 
developing.” 

Still,  the  prospect  of  losing  United  States 
or  NATO  support  clearly  makes  the  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Premier  George  Papadopou- 
los extremely  edgy.  Just  before  the  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  this  month 
in  Washington,  he  announced  that  three  of 
the  12  suspended  articles  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution would  be  put  into  effect.  The  arti- 
cles restored  the  rights  of  peaceful  assembly, 
lawful  association  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  home. 

According  to  an  Athenian  Jurist,  however, 
the  restoration  remains  a legal  fraud  until 
the  second  majo:*  act  of  the  regime — pro- 
claiming a state  of  siege  and  imposing  mar- 
tial law — is  rescinded. 

Under  the  Constitution  thajfc  won  92-per- 
cent approval  in  last  September’s  referen- 
dum, that  act  is  valid  until  specifically  abol- 
ished. A recent  Council  of  State  ruling  puts 
the  act’s  provisions  above  the  Constitution. 

The  apparent  move  toward  restoration  of 
democracy — articles  establishing  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  or- 
ganization of  political  parties  and  parliamen- 
tary and  local  elec  tions  are  still  suspended— 
forestalled  planned  public  attacks  on  Greece 
at  the  NATO  session. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , April  30,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men 
who  wrote  our  Constitution  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  They  had  seen  Con- 
gress, sitting  where  it  did  not  rule,  sur- 
rounded and  beseiged  by  a mob  demand- 
ing back  military  pay.  They  provided  for 
a Federal  district,  and  commanded  that 
the  Congress  should  “exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever”  over 
that  district.  In  the  very  same  sentence 
our  Constitution  requires  us  to  “exercise 
like  authority  over  all  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buildings.” 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  rec- 
ognized that  the  Nation's  Capital  be- 
longed in  the  same  category  as  these 
other  essential  properties.  It  serves  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  is  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
and  must  be  controlled  and  governed  by 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  The  District  of 
Columbia  never  has  been  self-support- 
ing, it  is  not  now  able  to  pay  its  own 
way,  and  it  never  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  has  no  more  entitlement  in  logic  or 
in  morality  to  “home  rule”  than  do  Fort 
Polk,  Redstone  Arsenal,  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  or  the  Chicago  Post  Office. 

Learning  nothing  from  the  failures  of 
the  radicals  who  made  the  same  mis- 
takes a hundred  years  ago,  we  again  ex- 
periment with  “home  rule”— and  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  censored  from  the 
beloved  Amos  and  Andy  series  as  totally 
unbelievable.  As  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  item  from  Saturday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  here  in  Washington. 
Surely  Calhoun  was  there  somewhere. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1969] 

Conviction  Overturned  in  Wife's  Death 

Judge  Not  Amused  as  Jury  Orders 
Martinis 

A Washington  man  who  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  1961  for  killing  his  estranged  wife 
was  acquitted  at  his  third  trial  yesterday  by 
a jury  that  sent  out  a request  for  “12  mar- 
tinis” in  the  ml  dart  of  its  deliberations. 

Witnesses  who  were  in  the  courtroom  when 
Judge  June  L.  Green  received  the  penciled 
note  on  a scrap  of  paper  said  she  was  not 
amused.  She  responded,  they  said,  with  a 
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zures  off  the  Latin  American  coast,  and 
as  I informed  my  colleagues  last  Thurs- 
day, the  International  Longshoremen’s 
Union  has  passed  a resolution  which 
could  lead  to  their  refusing  to  unload 
ships  from  any  country  illegally  seizing 
U.S.  fishing  vessels.  This,  I would  like  to 
prevent,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I feel  that  a 
law  such  as  would  be  provided  by  the  leg- 
islation I am  introducing  today  would 
accomplish  this  by  Government  rather 
than  by  union  action. 

Time  is  important  as  we  face  the  start 
of  another  fishing  season  off  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  I urge  swift  consideration  of  this 
new  legislation  I am  introducing  today. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  PAY 

100  PERCENT  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 

EMPLOYEES’  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

COSTS 

(Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  today 
introducing  legislation — H.R.  10593 — to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
100  percent  of  health  benefits  costs  for 
Federal  employees. 

I believe  that  the  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  be  in  the  forefront  in 
providing  fringe  benefits  and  good  work- 
ing conditions  for  its  employees  rather 
than  trailing  behind  private  enterprise 
as  has  been  the  case.  Today,  many  en- 
lightened firms  pay  all  of  the  health 
benefits  costs  of  their  employees.  Surely, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  this  enlightened  step. 

Originally,  the  health  benefits  law  pro- 
vided that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
would  establish  the  Federal  contribution 
within  a specified  dollar  range,  but  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  least  expen- 
sive low-option  plan  offered  by  one  of  two 
Government-wide  carriers.  Due  to  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  the  high  option  plans, 
the  Government’s  share  of  the  total 
premiums  was  down  to  less  than  30  per- 
cent by  1966. 

Public  Law  89-504  increased  the  Gov- 
ernment’s contribution  rate,  restoring  it 
to  the  1960  level  of  38  percent  of  the  total 
premiums,  and  eliminated  the  tie-in  of 
the  Government  contribution  to  the  low 
option  rates.  However,  due  to  subsequent 
rate  increases,  the  Government’s  con- 
tribution has  since  fallen  to  about  32 
percept  of  the  total  premium  costs.  Con- 
gress should  act  promptly  to  rectify  this 
inequity. 

There  have  been  several  proposals  in 
past  Congresses  and  in  the  current  Con- 
gress to  have  the  Government  assume 
varying  percentages  of  employee  health 
benefits  premiums.  In  fact,  during' the 
90th  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement, Insurance,  and  Health  Bene- 
fits of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Daniels)  on  whose  subcommit- 
tee I am  privileged  to  serve,  held  public 
hearings  on  legislation  calling  for  the 
Government  to  pay  1Q0  percent  of  em- 
ployee health  benefit  premiums. 


After  considering  these  bills,  the  sub- 
committee noted: 

Aside  from  the  cost,  were  the  Government 
to  pay  the  total  premium,  employees  would 
naturally  choose  the  more  expensive  plans 
and  options  that  provide  the  richest  benefits, 
so  that  the  only  competition  among  health 
plans  would  be  ip  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
benefits  provided.  Ultimately,  every  plan 
might  be  not  only  covering  100  percent  of  all 
medical  expenses  but  exploring  the  inclusion 
of  other  types  of  related  expenses. 

I believe  that  this  was  a valid  objec- 
tion to  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past.  However,  my  plan 
would  meet  this  objection.  It  would  set 
a limit  on  the  types  of  coverage  to  which 
the  Government  would  contribute,  and  it 
would  retain  the  competition  that  now 
exists  among  the  36  different  plans  serv- 
ing Federal  employees. 

Essentially,  my  plan  would  have  the 
Government  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  certain  specified  benefits  which  would 
be  provided  for  all  employees,  annui- 
tants and  their  families.  In  effect,  this 
would  become  the  low-option  plan  which 
each  carrier  would  make  available  at  no 
cost  to  the  employee.  Each  carrier  would 
then  be  free  to  offer  such  additional 
benefits  as  it  chose,  with  the  employee 
paying  all  of  the  additional  cost. 

The  bill — H.R.  10593 — which  I am  in- 
troducing today  includes  the  following 
benefits  for  which  the  Government  would 
pay  the  entire  cost : 

Up  to  180  days’  hospital  coverage  for 
each  confinement; 

Surgical  benefits  as  outlined  in  the 
set  schedule  of  fees  with  a maximum 
of  $500  for  any  one  confinement. 

Medical  visits  to  be  reimbursed  at  $10 
per  hospital  visit;  $8  per  home  visit;  and 
$6  per  office  visit; 

Diagnostic  services  as  provided  for  in 
a set  schedule  of  fees; 

First-aid  treatment  in  full  within  72 
hours  after  an  accident; 

Maternity  benefits  to  be  treated  as 
regular  hospital  benefits  plus  up  to  $200 
for  doctor’s  charges; 

Nursing  care  up  to  $20  per  8-hour 
shift  for  up  to  180  days  a calendar  year; 

Alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  for  up 
to  30  days  per  calendar  year; 

Mental  and  nervous  disorders  for  up 
to  30  days  per  calendar  year: 

Dental  and  cosmetic  surgery  shall  be 
covered  only  when  necessary  for  prompt 
repair  of  injury  caused  by  an  accident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I want  to  make  it  clear 
at  this  point  that  there  is  certainly  noth- 
ing sacred  about  these  specific  benefits 
that  I have  included  in  my  bill.  Further 
consideration  may  demonstrate  that 
these  benefits  should  be  curtailed,  elimi- 
nated, or  expanded  to  include  additional 
benefits.  However,  I do  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  a necessary  starting  point 
which  can  be  refined  later  on  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Government  as  a model 
employer  and  to  make  Government  serv- 
ice more  attractive.  ~ 

I am  confident  that  the  basic  idea  of 
this  approach  to  providing  health  benefit 
coverage  for  Federal  employees  is  sound. 

I feel  it  merits  the  prompt  attention  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and,  indeed,  every  Member  of 
Congress. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  SUPPLY- 
ING ARMS  TO  JORDAN 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I was  dis- 
tressed last  Friday  by  the  report  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  approved  the 
sale  of  $30  million  worth  of  arms  and 
equipment  to  Jordan,  including  another 
squadron  of  F-104  jet  interceptors. 

It  would  appear  that  this  administra- 
tion intends  to  continue  the  already  dis- 
credited policy  of  supplying  arms  to  the 
so-called  moderate  Arab  States  in  the 
hope  of  exercising  some  influence  on 
these  countries. 

Has  the  administration  forgotten  that, 
in  attacking  Israel  in  June  1967,  Jordan 
used  arms  and  equipment,  including 
tanks,  provided  by  the  United  States? 

The  inclusion  of  a squadron  of  F-104 
jet  interceptors  constitutes  an  especially 
grave  threat  to  peace,  for  these  jets  will 
further  bolster  the  increasing  Arab  mili- 
tary power  and  embolden  their  determi- 
nation to  destroy  Israel. 

We  all  know  that  Jordan  has  been  a 
base  for  terroristic  attacks  on  Israel 
which  have  continued  unabated  since 
the  6 -day  war.  For  what  imaginable 
purpose  would  Jordan  use  these  jets  and 
other  military  equipment  except  to  at- 
tack Israel? 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  continuing  to  train  Jor- 
danian pilots  and  army  personnel  and 
other  Arab  pilots  and  army  personnel  in 
this  country.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  advised  me  in  a letter  dated 
April  22  that  94  air  force  personnel 
and  74  army  personnel  from  Jordan  are 
being  trained  in  U.S.  service  schools 
during  fiscal  year  1969.  First  we  equip, 
and  then  we  train,  the  Royal  Jordanian 
Air  Force. 

No  matter  what  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  conflict  demonstrates,  the 
same  stale  policies  continue  to  be  im- 
plemented. The  administration  con- 
tinues to  arm  Jordan  in  the  face  of  every 
indication  that  these  weapons  will  be 
used  against  Israel,  to  which  we  have  a 
long-standing  commitment.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  vaunted 
“influence”  which  this  policy  was  sup- 
posed to  insure  in  the  past  was  destroyed 
when  King  Hussein  and  other  “moder- 
ate” Arab  leaders  placed  their  forces 
under  the  control  of  Nasser  in  the  6-day 
war.  What  is  there  to  insure  that  these 
weapons  will  not  become  an  addition  to 
Nasser’s  developing  stockpile  of  weapons 
again — to  be  used  when  the  Arabs  be- 
lieve they  have  sufficient  arms  to  finally 
annihilate  Israel?. 

Has  the  U.S.  Government  learned 
nothing  from  the  bloody  and  tragic  war 
that  took  place  less  than  2 years  ago? 

I have  called  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  rescind  immediately 
the  sale  of  these  weapons  to  Jordan  and 
to  publicly  disavow  any  intention  of  ap- 
proving any  further  agreements  which 
would  subsidize  the  Arabs’  hostile  mili- 
tary intentions.  My  telegram  of  April  25 
to  the  President  follows : 
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true!  in  fact  one  of  the  participants  ad- 
mits; its  substance.  I believe,  and  have 
so  informed  the  Administrator  of  the 
SB  A that  this  matter  warrants  the  im- 
mediate suspension  of  the  special  assist-, 
ant,  iMr.  Albert  Fuentes, 

Speaker,  I include  for  the  Record 
a copy  of  the  affidavit  I received,  a copy 
of  t£e  feasibility  study  aforementioned, 
and  ja  copy  of  a telegram  I sent  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SB  A: 

StaU  of  Texas , County  of  Bexar: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  m 
this  day,  personally  appeared  Emanuel  Salaiz. 
who, [after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  upon  his 
oathj  stated  the  following: 

"My  name  is  Emanuel  Salaiz,  X am  the 
owner  and  operator  of  E & S Sides,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  Since  early  1967, 1 have  been  at- 
tempting to  obtain  a loan  from  SB  A in  order 
to  improve  and  continue  my  business.  I was 
finally  approved  for  a loan  from  SBA  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  in  February,  1969.  Many 
people  intervened  for  me  during  these  years 
and  kvhen  I finally  was  approved  by  SBA  I 
was  <i>f  the  opinion  that  the  successful  efforts 
in  mjy  behalf  were  made  by  Mr.  Eddie  Montea 
and  ]Mr.  Albert  Fuentes.  I reached  this  opin- 
ion because  Mr.  Montez  and  Mr.  Fuentes 
nevef  let  me  forget  it.  When  I was  approved 
for  the  $10,000  I was  instructed  along  the 
following  lines  by  Eddie  Montez  and  Albert 
Fuehtes,  ‘Let  us  complete  the  research  and 
then  we  will  talk  to  you  about  your  business 
loan.  Don’t  accept  the  $10,000  until  we  talk 
to  ybu.’ 

“I  did  not  accept  the  $10,000  and  I wailed 
until  the  ‘research  was  complete.’  I was  calljed 
to  a jmeeting  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Torn  Guarcfik 
on  aj  Sunday,  one  week  before  Banter.  At  this 
meeting,  the  following  were  present:  Tcfm 
Guafdia,  Eddie  Montez,  G.  J.  Gonzales,  myr 
self  and  Albert  Fuentes  and  a Mr.  de  la  Rpse 
who  i runs  the  Alameda  Restaurant.  At  tills 
meelkng  I was  advised  by  Mr.  Montez  that  it 
was  la  personal  meeting  before  but  now  it  Was 
strictly  business.  At  this  meeting  I was 
handed  a research  on  survey  report  allegedly 
by  cine  W.  J.  Garvin,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor, [United  States  Government  Small  Busi^ 
nessl  Administration,  Washington.  D.C.,  dafied 
March  20,  1969.  The  report  is  hereto  attached 
and  [made  a part  of  this  statement  for  all  Im- 
tentp  and  purposes.  Albert  Fuentes  told  fine 
that!  this  report  would  help  in  obtaining  for 
me  a larger  sum  of  money.  He  told  me  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  incorporate 
and  to  pledge  to  them  49  per  cent  of  the 
corporation,  that  Mr.  Tom  Guardi  a would  feet 
up  tjhe  corporation  and  take  caje  of  distribu- 
tion! of  the  49  per  cent.  When  I asked  if  this 
was  i legal,  Mr.  Fuentes  assured  me  that:  it 
was}  Mr.  Montez  assured  me  that  Mr.  GuardlR 
wou^d  set  up  the  49  per  cent  properly  ajnd 
that  Mr.  Fuentes’  share  would  be  set  up;  in 
trust.  ! \ i 

“Mr.  Fuentes  then  told  me,  ‘I'm  not  going  to 
be  bere  very  long  and  when  I get  out  I hivo 
to  have  something  to  fall  back  on.’  They  tjfid 
me  [that  if  I did  not  incorporate  there  woiild 
be  ho  loan  of  the  type  as  suggested  in  the 
research  on  survey  report.  I told  all  of  thjem 
I would  send  my  lawyer,  Tom  Joseph,  to  tjalk 
to  Mr.  Guardia  and  I left.  Mr.,  Joseph  jre- 
ferred  me  to  Mr.  Rudy  Esquivel,  Chairmafi.  of 
the! SBA  Council.  I worried  for  about  a w£ek 
and]  finally  talked  to  Mr.  Esquivel  on  Friday, 
Apr^l  18,  1969.  When  I advised  Mr.  Esqulvfel 
abotut  the  possible  conflict  of  interest  in- 
volved here  he  advised  me  that  the  investi- 
gating arm  of  the  government  was  the  FBI. 
I went  to  the  FBI  and  made  a ^tatemenlj  to 
Agent  Miller  in  the  San  Antonio,  Tejxas 
office.” 


• *T  have  made  this  statement  of  my  own 
free  will  and  every  statement  of  fact  herein 
contained  is  true  and  correct.” 

Emanuel  Salaiz. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  on  the 
24th  day  of  April,  1969  certify  which  wit- 
ness my  hand  and  seal  of  office. 

Jesse  B.  Campos. 

Notary  Public.  ^ 

U.S.  Government  Sb^aLL 
Business  Administration, 
Washintgon , D,£T.,  March  20,  1969. 
Reply  to  Attention  of  :E. 

Subject:  E.  & S.  safes  Co. 

To:  Mr.  AIbert^uentes:  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Adrn/fistrator. 

As  previously  reported  we  have  continued 
our  affi.alysfe  of  the  market  outlook  for  a capi- 
tal need/  of  this  company  and  now  believe 
that  w/ have  pursued  the  matter  as  far  as 
we  profitably  can  from  this  distance. 

ThJ  Market  Outlook:  Ex9ellent  prospects 
for  Ipe  Immediate  and  foreseeable  future, 
bothlfor  specialized,  custom  type  ornamental 
hardware  and  for  more  standardized  high 
volume  output.  A well  managed  firm  should 
prospek  and  grow  in  this  location. 

Capitbl  Needs:  We  have  analyzed  several 
al ter nat ivbstypes  of  manufacturing  facility 
which  might,  be  considered.  The  two  best 
choices  seem  v ^ 

a.  Moving  the  basting  business  out  of  the 
garage  into  a manufacturing  facility,  with 
expanded  output  but  miXasic  change  in  op- 
erations. That  is,  the  cohmany  would  con- 
tinue to  design  its  unique  ornamental  hard- 
ware, contract  with  an  outsitb^fouiidry  for 
casting  services,  and  perform  the  finishing 
work  in  its  own  building.  This  woul^mquire : 

A building  with  about  5000  feet  of  floor 
space  (costing  $10,000  to  $12,000  plusSJand 
unless  leased  space  is  available.  \ 

About  $20,000  worth  of  equipment. 

Working  capital  of  up  to  $20,000  for  a: 
annual  sales  volume  of  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

Thus  total  investment  requirements  would 
be  on  the  order  of  $40,000  for  leased  facili- 
ties and  $50,000  to  $60,900  for  purchased  fa- 
cilities. The  advantages  of  this  choice  are: 

It  could  be  set  up  quickly. 

It  would  make  best  use  of  the  specialized 
skills  of  the  existing  company. 

It  can  expand,  to  keep  pace  with  the  mar- 
ket. 

It  could  later  be  developed  into  a more 
integrated  operation  doing  its  own  foundry 
work. 

b.  Going  immediately  into  an  integrated 
operation:  This  is  basically  the  choice  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Salaiz.  This  would  be  a com- 
plete design,  casting  and  finishing  operation 
in  a large  manufacturing  facility.  Industry 
experts  and  our  own  research  indicates  total 
initial  capital  requirements  (including  work 
ing  capital)  to  be  at  least  $200,000.  It  wouL 
need  to  reach  an  annual  sales  volume  of  uj 
to  $1  million  for  efficient  operations. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  choice  is 
that  it  would  expand  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  contribute  significantly  to  commu- 
nity development.  It  would  need  to  move 
more  towards  standardized,  mass  produced 
hardware  rather  than  the  present  custom 
type.  It  would  also  take  at  least  a year  be- 
fore operation  could  be;?in. 

Recommendation:  I recommend  alternative 
in  (a)— >the  smaller,  more  specialized  facili- 
ty— as  the  most  promising  immediate  source 
of  action.  Alternative  in  (b)  would  not  be 
ruled  out  as  an  eventual  solution.  If  the 
business  is  as  Successful  as  I believe  it  could 
be,  expansion  into  an  integrated  operation 
could  well  be  undertaken  through  a local 
development  company  or  a small  business 
investment  company. 


Other  considerations:  Ihave  sfiven  the  data 
on  the  E & S bid  on  the  defense  order  for 
door  handles  to  Mr.  BOthmer.  I have  also 
been  advised  that  several  score  volunteers 
could  be  made  available  at  nominal  costs  to 
assist  in  management  training  and  counsel- 
ing. Finally,  Mr.  Salaiz  does  not  have  a good 
accounting  system  and — according  to  re- 
b e pursuaded  to  furnish 
cost  and  sales  datfe  needed  to  support  a loan 
application.  An  expanded  operation  would 
require  installation  of  an  efficient  account- 
ing system. 

W.  J.  Garvin, 
Assisted  Administrator . 

April  24,  1969. 

Mr.  Hilary  Sandoval, 

Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.: 

Affidavits  in  my  possession  and  on  file  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  show 
that  there  is  serious  reason  to  believe  Albert 
Fuentes  has  engaged  or  attempted  to  en- 
gage in  shakedowns  of  SBA  loan  applicants. 
I believe  that  this  warrants  your  immediately 
suspending  Fuentes  pending  a full  Investi- 
gation. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A MEANS  OF  HALTING  ILLEGAL 

SEIZURES  OF  U.S.  FISHING 

BOATS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I am 
introducing  new  legislation  to  try  to 
bring  the  Peruvians  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  that  illegally  seize 
American  fishing  boats  on  the  high  seas 
^to  negotiations. 

This  bill  would  cut  off  imports  of  fish 
).d  fish  products  from  these  countries 
sthe  event  of  future  seizures.  In  the 
case  of  Peru,  such  imports  amount  to  a 
substantial  dollar  figure.  Commerce 
Department  figures  indicate  that  in 
19681  Peru  exported  $62.1  million  to  the 
Unified  States. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a cutoff 
wodld  not  be  effective  while  discussions 
we/e  going  on.  Let  me  emphasize  that  my 
is  not  to  punish  anyone,  but  rather 
rhave  disputes  arising  from  seizures  of 
ir  fishing  vessels  off  their  coasts  taken 
the  negotiation  table  and  to  achieve 
some  understanding. 

We  do  not  have  to  argue  over  their 
claim  of  200  miles  or  over  our  claim  of 
12  miles.  All  we  ask  is  that  these  coun- 
tries honor  our  historic  rights  the  same 
as  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the*  United 
States  honor  historic  rights  of  other  na- 
tions to  fish  in  their  fishing  zones. 

Meanwhile,  I am  fearful  that  our  fish- 
ing dispute  has  been  put  aside  during 
the  discussions  on  the  problem  of  Peru’s 
expropriation  of  an  oil  plant,  and  I want 
to  be  assured  that  American  fishermen 
are  heard  during  the  meetings  now  being 
held  or  to  be  held  shortly  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I have  a greater 
fear,  and  that  is  that  within  the  next 
few  weeks  there  will  be  additional  sei- 
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April  25,  1969. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

As  one  who  has  long  opposed  the  United 
States  providing  any  military  support  what- 
soever to  the  Arab  States,  I strongly  pro- 
test the  decision  of  your  administration  to 
sell  $30  million  worth  of  arms  and  equipment 
to  Jordan.  The  inclusion  of  a squadron  of 
18  P-104  jet  interceptors  constitutes  an 
especially  grave  threat  to  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  public  pronouncements  of  Arab 
leaders  on  their  continued  determination  to 
annihilate  Israel  make  it  clear  that  the 
receipt  of  these  weapons  will  only  encourage 
the  Arabs  to  persist  in  their  refusal  to  begin 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel  on  out- 
standing issues,  thereby  prolonging  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East. 

I call  upon  you  to  immediately  rescind  the 
sale  of  these  weapons  to  Jordan  and  to  pub- 
lically  disavow  any  intention  of  approving 
any  further  agreements  to  subsidize  the 
Arabs’  hostile  military  intentions. 

William  P.  Ryan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONTINUE  OEO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halfern)  is  recognized 
for  5 minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
in  recent  months  heard  and  read  much 
about  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, about  the  specific  programs  it  ad- 
ministers, about  its  worth — or  lack  of 
worth,  about  its  future.  From  some  crit- 
ics we  have  heard  that  OEO  has  not  been 
adequately  doing  the  job  of  fighting  pov- 
erty and  that  therefore  it  should  simply 
be  undone  this  year  and  done  away  with 
the  next.  Others  agree  with  that  diag- 
nosis but  call  for  a different  cure:  re- 
organization— they  want  OEO  to  func- 
tion merely  as  an  innovating  agency  in 
charge  primarily  of  new,  experimental 
programs  which  would  presumably  be 
transferred  to  other  agencies  if  they 
were  successful  and  dropped  if  they  were 
not.  While  such  an  idea  may  have  a cer- 
tain appeal  to  social  scientists,  we  who 
live  in  the  world  of  political  reality  know 
that  when  Congress  is  in  a budget-trim- 
ming mood,  an  agency  without  a perma- 
nent set  of  programs — and  the  concomi- 
tant protection  of  a set  of  interested  par- 
ticipants— is  about  as  secure  as  a turkey 
in  November. 

I should  like  to  know  why — amidst  all 
the  recent  talk  about  the  future  of 
OEO — no  one  points  to  its  past.  The  OEO 
is  not  yet  5 years  old — surely  that  is  a 
very  short  time  in  which  to  eradicate 
an  age-old  evil  such  as  poverty.  The 
OEO  has  consistently  been  underfunded 
by  the  Congress — surely  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  a war  on  pov- 
erty if  it  is  fought  with  limited  weapons. 
Despite  handicaps  such  as  these,  how- 
ever, OEO  has  managed  to  accomplish 
a great  deal:  Community  action,  Head- 
start, Upward  Bound,  neighborhood 
health  centers,  legal  services,  foster 
grandparents,  VISTA — these  names  do 
not  stand  for  failures  but  for  solid  suc- 
cesses; they  are  now  part  of  the  na- 
tional vocabulary.  But  to  the  poor  them- 
selves, these  programs  are  more  than 
just  familiar  names;  they  are  reasons 


for  activity  in  place  of  idleness,  expres- 
sion instead  of  silence,  hope  in  place  of 
what  at  best  was  apathy  and  at  worst 
was  despair.  What  happens  to  the  poor 
themselves  if  the  life  of  OEO  is  crippled 
or  cut  off?  The  OEO  is  their  agency,  their 
voice  in  official,  Washington;  it  must  not 
be  allowed  suddenly  to  fall  silent. 

Amid  all  the  recent  talk  about  OEO,  we 
seem  to  have  heard  little  or  nothing  either 
from  the  poor  themselves  or  from  those 
who  are  often  closest  to  the  poor — the 
regional  OEO  workers.  I should  like  to 
make  known  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Accordingly,  I should  like,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  place  into  the  Record  a reso- 
lution drafted  by  community  action  offi- 
cials from  OEO’s  northeastern  region. 

On  March.  7,  1969,  the  Northeast  Region 
State  Economic  Opportunity  Office  Direc- 
tors, the  Community  Action  Agency  Presi- 
dent from  each  State  in  the  Region,  and 
Community  Representatives  Advisory  Coun- 
cil members  from  each  State  met  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  After  a discussion  of  the 
basic  philosophies  of  the  Federal  anti-poverty 
program,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  its  future,  the  following  statement  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  all  three  groups 
present : 

We  do  not  approve  at  this  time  the  dis- 
memberment of  OEO  or  the  spinning  off  of 
programs  such  as  Head  Start,  Upward  Bound, 
Job  Corps,  VISTA,  Foster  Grandparents,  or 
Health  Centers. 

We  urge  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  support  the  philosophy  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  the 
Community  Action  Agencies,  the  Community 
Action  process,  and  particularly  the  prin- 
ciple of  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the 
groups  to  be  served.  This  statement  is  gen- 
erated in  part  by  the  position  taken  by  Head 
Start  Parents,  Upward-Bound . students, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  participants  and 
other  community  residents  throughout  the 
country  in  support  of  these  principles. 

We  further  support  the  principle  of  ex- 
tending Maximum  Feasible  Participation  of 
the  people  served,  as  developed  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  ail  Federal  serv- 
ice programs.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  starting  with  the  representation  of 
the  poor  on  Department  advisory  councils. 


CHICAGO  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  presence  of  something  new  and 
significant  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

For  many  years,  countless  thousands 
of  Chicagoans,  middlewestemers,  and 
others  throughout  America  have  read 
the  Chicago’s  American.  They  have  un- 
doubtedly begun  to  notice  a change. 
However,  beginning  today,  the  Chicago’s 
American  will  appear  in  compact  form 
and  be  known  as  Chicago  Today. 

This  newspaper,  both  new  in  format 
and  name,  will  include  new  features  and 
new  writers  as  well  as  its  established 
favorites  whom  readers  have  enjoyed  so 
long  in  Chicago’s  American. 

Under  this  new  format,  Chicago  Today 
will  incorporate  200  more  columns  of 


new  space  each  week,  thus  enabling  it  to 
keep  its  readers  even  better  informed. 
With  this,  the  writing  style  will  be  more 
concise  thus  enabling  the  new  format  to 
present  more  and  better  stories.  As  part 
of  presenting  its  expanding  coverage, 
Chicago  Today  will  have  complete  stock 
market  tables  in  virtually  all  editions  as 
well  as  the  closing  markets  in  the  final 
edition. 

In  line  with  the  new  format,  aimed  at 
the  “now”  group,  the  paper  has  a sec- 
tion called  “now,”  which  in  effect  is  a 
directory  of  where  to  go,  what  to  do  and 
how  to  have  fun  in  Chicago  which  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  its  readers.  There 
will  be  a new  feature  called  Focus  which 
will  enable  Chicago  Today’s  talented 
writers  to  examine  in  depth,  the  most 
important  issues  of  our  time  both  na- 
tionally and  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  has  a reputation  nationwide 
as  a good  newspaper  town.  The  fact  that 
it  has  four  daily  newspapers  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  competitive  news 
towns  in  the  country  and  this  helps  the 
readers.  This  newspaper  will  contribute 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a “good  newspaper 
town.” 


A PROPOSAL  FOR  RELIEVING  LOW- 

INCOME  ELDERLY  CITIZENS — 

HOM EO WNERS  OR  RENTERS— OF 

PART  OF  THEIR  LOCAL  PROP- 
ERTY TAX  BURDEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a previous  order 
of  the  Hqusb,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr,  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  H.R. 
10615,  the  Property  Tax  Relief  Act  of 
1969. 

H.R.  10615  is  designed  to  ease  the  prop- 
erty tax  burden  on  those  low-income  eld- 
erly persons  whose  local  property  taxes 
are  excessively  high  in  relation  to  their 
total  income  by  allowing  them  a credit 
against  the  Federal  income  tax  for  that 
portion  of  the  property  tax  that  is  deter- 
mined to  be  excessive. 

The  bill  is  modeled  after  Wisconsin’s 
highly  successful  Homestead  Relief  Act,, 
which  allows  a credit  against  the  Wis- 
consin State  income  tax. 

Poor  elderly  homeowners  often  have 
great  difficulty  in  paying  their  property 
taxes.  Frequently  the  homes  they  live  in 
were  purchased  many  years  before,  when 
property  taxes  were  low  and  job  income 
was  coming  in  regularly.  But  now  prop- 
erty taxes  have  risen  drastically,  especi- 
ally in  urban  areas,  and  these  elderly 
homeowners  are  retired  and  living  on 
small  fixed  incomes,  depleted  by  inflation 
and  supplemented  inadequately  if  at  all 
by  social  security  payments.  The  thought 
of  moving  is  not  a welcome  one;  there 
is  often  a sentimental  attachment  to  the 
old  familiar  home  and,  beyond  this,  the 
task  of  moving  is  a burdensome  one  for 
the  elderly. 

To  meet  this  problem,  the  bill  provides 
property  tax  relief  to  those  over  65  with 
a total  yearly  income  of  $3,500  or  less. 
To  insure  that  only  truly  needy  persons 
receive  relief,  applicants  must  list  all 
forms  of  money  income,  including  non- 
taxable  income  such  as  social  security, 
veteran’s  disability  benefits,  public  as- 
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sistance  payments,  and  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits. 

The  credit  extends  to  elderly  renters 
as  well  as  homeowners — fpr  renters  it  is 
assumed  that  25  percent  of  the  rent  pay- 
ment is  in  effect  payment  for  property 
tdxes.  *7 

For  those  eligible  persons  whose  income 
is  so  low  that  they  pay  no  Federal  tax, 
a direct  cash  refund  is  substituted  for 
tl|e  credit. 

The  refund  or  credit  1$  intended  to 
offset  only  that  portion  of  the  property 
ttjx  that  is  well  in  excess  of  what  is  nor- 
nial.  It  work  like  this. 

J Property  taxes  are  considered  unusu- 
ally high  if  they  exceed  ja  certain  per- 
centage of  household  Income.  These 
percentages  are  increased  as  household 
income  increases.  After  determining  the 
amount  of  the  tax  whiclOs  excessive,  a 
percentage  of  this  excessive  part  is  re- 
lieved. For  households  with  incomespver 
$1,000,  there  is  a refund  or  a credit  for 
60  percent  of  the  excessive  part ; for 
those  with  incomes  under  $1,000,  the 
refund  or  credit  is  75  percent  of  the 
excessive  part.  / 

i In  addition,  H.R.  10615  limits  the 
atnount  of  property  taxes  that  can  be 
uised  in  computing  relief  to  $300.  Thus, 
i i a householder  has  property  ttax  pay- 
ments of  $400  he  can  only  use  $300  of 
that  in  computing  his  refund  <|r  credit. 

! As  one  might  expect,  the  upshot  all 
this  is  a rather  complicated  formula;.  For 
those  who  are  curious,  the  formula! is  in 
section  1603  of  the  bill,  the  text  of  vfhich 
follows.  The  following  table  lists  the  size 
cjf  the  credit  or  refund  which  is  available 
ih  some  representative  cases: 


Total  household 
income 


Property  tax: 

W:::: 

$300 

$100 

$200 

$300 

$100 

$200 

$300 


$J:,000 

h.000 

Jyooo 

5.000 
WOO 

2.000 
£ 000 

JL0O0 

Woo 


$67.00 
142.00 
213. 30 
i 9. 10 

69.10 

126.10 
; d 

» 0 

143.  50 


Because  the  bill  is  modeled  so  closely 
sfter  Wisconsin’s  Homestead  Relief  Act, 
g.  brief  look  at  some  aspic ts  of  Wiscon- 
sin’s experience  with  the  law  might  be 
helpful. 

The  Wisconsin  law  was  passed  in  1964 
t\x id  liberalized  in  1966.  In  1967,  it  pro- 
vided tax  relief  of  over  $6.3  million  to 
(19,400  low  income  elderly  families  loan- 
ing or  renting  their  homes,  for  an  average 
payment  of  $90.78.  The  total  relief 
granted  came  to  only  around  1 percent 
of  total  property  tax  collections  hr  the 
* State. 

Very  few  of  those  eligible  for  thd  pro- 
gram have  incomes  high  enough  to  pake 
them  subject  to  the  State  income  tax,  so 
^hat  in  some  98  percent  of  the  cases  prop- 
erty tax  relief  is  in  the  form  of  a direct 
cash  refund  rather  than  a credit  against 
income  tax.  In  1966,  $5  million 
$5.1  million  in  relief  granted  cai 
the  form  of  direct  cash  refunds, 
respect,  the  Wisconsin  law  is  a kind  of 
negative  income  tax,  but  restricted  to 
those  past  their  working  age. 


The  main  objective  of  the  Wisconsin 
law  is  to  relieve  the  low  income  elderly 
of  excessive  prope::ty  tax  burdens.  But 
the  law  has  also  had  important  side  ef- 
fects. 

A serious  problem  with  the  property 
tax  is  that,  especially  at  low  income 
levels,  it  tends  to  be  regressive — that  is, 
those  with  low  incomes  pay  a higher  per- 
centage of  their  income  in  property  taxes 
than  those  with  higher  incomes.  The 
Wisconsin  Homeste  ad  Relief  Act  has  re- 
duced this  regressivity  substantially. 

The  law  has  also  had  a beneficial  ef- 
fect on  income  distribution,  since  it 
transfers  income  from  the  general  tax- 
paying  population  to  those  persons  who 
are  very  poor,  and  since  the  poor  tend  to 
live  together,  to  those  jurisdictions  that 
are  very  poor. 

The  Wisconsin  experiment  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  rec- 
ommended that  all  States  follow  Wis- 
consin’s lead  in  giving  relief  to  elderly 
low-income  homeowners  and  renters. 
See  ACIR,  State  and  Local  Finances: 
Significant  Features,  November  1968, 
page  5.  But  there  :is  no  need  to  wait  for 
all  State  legislatures  to  act;  we  can  make 
this  relief  available  now  by  using  the 
Federal  income  tax  system. 

If  this  bill  was  passed,  States  like  Wis- 
consin which  have  such  property  tax 
relief  laws  might  wish  to  continue  them 
as  a supplement  to  the  Federal  credit. 
The  text  of  H.R.  10615  follows: 

H.R.  10615 

A bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  relief  to  certain  indi- 
viduals 65  years  of  age  and  over  who  own 
or  rent  their  homes,  through  a system 
of  income  tax  credits  and  refunds. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of^fiepresentatives  of  the  Unitid  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled J That  (a)  (1) 
subtitlfNA  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  income  taxes)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  chapter: 

“Chaster  7 — Pro^lty  Tax  Relief  for  the 
Low-Income  Elderly 
“Sec.  1601.  Definitions. 

“Sec.  1602.  Claim  allowable  as  credit  or  re- 
fund. \ 

“Sec.  1603.  Amount  allowed  as  claim. 

“Sec.  1604.  Special  rules.  \ 

“Sec.  1605.  Administration.  \ 

“Sec.  1601.  Definitions.  \ 

“For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

“(1)  Income. — The  term  ‘lnWme*  means 
the  sum  of  adjusted  gross  income,  support 
money,  cash  public  assistance  and  relief  (not 
including  any  amount  received  under  this 
chapter),  the  gross  amount  of  any  pension 
or  annuity  (including  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  all  payments  received  udder  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  veterans  disability 
pensions),  nontaxable  interest  received  from 
the  United  States,  a State,  or  an  instrumen- 
tality of  either,  workmen’s  compensation  and 
the  gross  amount  of  ‘loss  of  time'  insurance. 
Such  term  does  not  include  gifts  from  non- 
governmental sources,  or  surplus  food  or 
other  relief  in  kind  supplied  by  a govern- 
mental agency. 

“(2)  Claimant. — The  term  ‘claimant’ 

means  a person  who  has  filed  a claim  under 
this  chapter  and  Wits  both  domiciled  in  the 
. United  States  and  65  years  of  age  or  over 
during  the  entire  taxable  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  lie  files  claim  under  this 
chapter.  When  two  or  more  individuals  of 


a household  meet  the  qualifications  for  a 
claimant,  or  when  a homestead  is  occupied 
by  two  or  more  individuals  and  more  than 
one  such  individual  is  able  to  qualify  as  a 
claimant,  and  some  or  all  such  qualified 
individuals  are  not  related  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (3),  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  to  make  a claim  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

“(3)  Household  .—The  term  ‘household’ 
means  a claimant  and  the  spouse  of  the 
claimant. 

“(4)  Household  income. — The  term 
‘household  income’  means  all  income  re- 
ceived by  all  persons  of  a household  in  a 
taxable  year  while  members  of  such  house- 
hold. 

“(5)  Homestead. — The  term  ‘homestead’ 
means  a dwelling  in  the  United  States, 
whether  owned  or  rented,  and  so  much  of 
the  land  surrounding  it,  not  exceeding  one 
acre,  as  is  reasonably  necessary  for  use  of 
the  dwelling  as  a home,  and  may  consist 
of  a part  of  a multi  dwelling  or  multipurpose 
building  and  a part  of  the  land  upon  which 
It  is  built,  (Such  term  also  includes  a ven- 
dee in  possession  under  a land  contract  and 
of  one  or  more  Joint  tenants  or  tenants  in 
common.)  Such  term  does  not  include  per- 
sonal property  such  * as  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, or  appliances. 

“(6)  Rent  constituting  property  taxes 
accrued. — The  term  'rent  constituting  prop- 
erty taxes  accrued’  means  an  amount  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  gross  rent  actually  paid 
in  cash  or  its  equivalent  in  a taxable  year 
by  a household  solely  for  the  right  of  oc- 
cupancy of  Its  homestead  in  such  taxable 
year.  7 

“(7)  Gross  rent. — The  term  ‘gross  rent* 
means  rental  paid  at  arms -length,  solely  for 
the  right  of  occupancy  of  a homestead,  ex- 
clusive of  charges  for  any  utilities,  services, 
furniture,  furnishings  or  personal  property 
appliances  furnished  by  the  landlord  as  a 
part  of  the  rental  agreement,  whether  ex- 
pressly set  out  in  the  rental  agreement  or 
not. 

“(8)  Property  taxes  accrued .— 

“(A)  General  rule.— The  term  ‘property 
taxes  accrued*  means  State  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes  (exclusive  of  special  assessments, 
delinquent  interest  and  charges  for  service) 
which  accrue^  with  jrespect  to  a claimant’s 
homestead  in  a taxable  year. 

“(B)  Ownership  by  more  than  one 
household.— %hen  % homestead  is  owned 
by  two  or  more  persons  or  entities  as  joint 
tenants  or  tenants  in  common  and  one  or 
more  such  persons  or  entities  is  not  a member 
of  claimant’s  household,  ‘property  taxes  ac- 
crued’ is  that  part  of  property  taxes  ac- 
crued with  respect  to  such  homestead  as 
reflects  the  ownership  percentage  of  the 
claimant  and  his  household. 

“(C)  Owning  and  renting  in  same  tax- 
able year. — When  a claimant  and  his  house- 
hold own  their  homestead  part  of  a taxable 
year  and  rent  the  same  or  a different  home- 
stead for  part  of  the  same  year  ‘property  taxes 
accrued’  means  only  taxes  accrued  with  re- 
spect to  the  homestead  when  both  owned 
and  occupied  as  such  by  claimant  and  his 
household,  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of 
twelve  months  that  such  property  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  such  household  as  its  home- 
stead in  such  year. 

“(D)  Occupancy  of  more  than  one  home- 
stead.— When  a household  owns  and  occu- 
pies two  or  more  different  homesteads  in  the 
same  taxable  year,  property  taxes  accrued 
shall  relate  only  to  that  property  occupied  by 
the  household  as  a homestead  for  the  great- 
est portion  of  such  year. 

“(E)  Homestead  part  or  a larger  unit. — 
Whenever  a homestead  is  an  integral  part  of 
a larger  unit  such  as  a farm,  or  a multi- 
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Expansion— He  originally  had  a four- 
county  jurisdiction— Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Cruz,  San  Benito  and  Monterey. 

Today,  with  geographic  responsibility  that 
does  not  even  embrace  all  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  he  has  53  employees  working  at  500 
S.  1st  St.  The  advent  of  Medicare  enormously 
enlarged  his  operation. 

Just  a few  days  ago,  Cassidy  gave  us  per- 
mission to  divulge  his  role  in  tipping  off 
the  papers  a couple  of  years  ago  when  Medi- 
care payments  were  hopelessly  snarled.  The 
result  was  a major  publicity  blast  that  shook 
the  Social  Security  Administration  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  achieved  at  least  temporary 
improvement. 

“I  don’t  care  who  knows  it  now,  Cassidy 
said.  “I  only  have  six  months  to  go,  and  even 
if  they  wanted  to  fire  me,  it  would  take  em 
six  months  to  prepare  the  papers.” 

There’s  one  great  irony  in  the  approaching 
retirement  of  Jack  Cassidy.  He  has  a govern- 
ment pension,  of  course,  but  as  a U.S.  em- 
pioye — he  isn’t  eligible  for  social  security. 

— 

ISRAEL  MUST  NOT  BE  ANOTHER 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


OF  NEW  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
dress of  historical  significance  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Congressman 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  It  is  a brilliant  analysis 
of  the  developing  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  relevance  of  Israel  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  address  very  correctly  assesses  the 
Communist  attempts  to  exploit  Arab- 
Israeli  tensions.  Mr.  Ford  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  “Israel  must  not  become 
another  Czechoslovakia.” 

His  address  is  perhaps  the  most  mas- 
terful survey  of  the  Middle  East  problem 
offered  in  a long  time  by  a Member  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  as  timely  as  today’s  last- 
minute  headlines  and  must  be  read  by  all 
who  seek  a deeper  understanding  of 
events  in  the  Middle  East: 

Statement  by  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Republican  op  Michigan,  Republi- 
can Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, AT  THE  AMERICAN-ISRAEL  PUBLIC 

Affairs  Committee  Luncheon 
I firmly  believe  that  the  fate  of  Israel  is 
linked  to  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I therefore  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a situation  In  which  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration will  sell  Israel  down  the  Nile. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France  may  prevail  at  the  current 
Big  Four  talks  on  the  Middle  East.  I can 
assure  you  that  your  government  will  not 
permit  this  to  happen.  We  are  conscious  of 
Soviet  ambitions. 

Israel  may  enter  its  21st  anniversary  con- 
fident of  its  manhood.  Israel’s  record  of 
achievement  and  courage  makes  the  state 
worthy  of  that  status.  Israel  can  feel  certain 
that  Americans  are  aware  of  her  dedication 
to  freedom  and  of  basic  affinity  linking  Is- 
rael with  the  United  States. 

I join  with  those  who  are  concerned  about 
overall  Soviet  designs  on  the  Middle  East 
and  Mediterranean.  One  need  only  follow  the 
news  reports  of  Operation  “Dawn  Patrol, 


the  NATO  naval  maneuvers  now  in  progress 
in  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  aware  of  the 
unprecedented  Soviet  naval  build-up  in  that 
region.  We  know  that  the  Russians  are  try- 
ing to  exert  pressures  in  the  Mediterranean 
at  a time  when  we  are  preoccupied  in  the  Far 

East.  __  , , 

Your  government  is  not  naive.  Nor  are  the 
members  of  Congress.  Let  me  state  one  fact 
simply  and  directly:  Israel  must  not  become 
another  Czechoslovakia. 

I have  no  illusions  about  Soviet  policy 
and  the  attempts  by  the  Kremlin  to  create  a 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  Middle  East  that 
would  undermine  vital  American  security 
interests  and  threaten  the  entire  southern 
flank  of  NATO.  The  game  being  played  by 
the  Russians,  exploiting  Arab  hostility 
against  Israel,  is  transparent. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  American  policy 
will  not  seek  to  “impose”  a settlement  as  a 
result  of  the  present  Big  Four  Conference 
or  outside  the  context  of  such  talks. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  that  Israel  s 
vital  interests  will  be  preserved  and  that 
withdrawal  can  occur  only  by  consent  of  the 
parties  directly  concerned,  based  upon  a con- 
tractual agreement  establishing  a peace  in- 
volving recognized,  defensible,  and  just 
boundaries.  , w _ 

American  participation  in  the  Big  Four 
Conference  is  consistent  with  efforts  to  test 
the  Soviet  Union’s  professed  desire  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  to  avoid  a nuclear  confronta- 
tion. But  no  accord  will  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  Israel.  As  I have  said,  we  are  well 
aware  of  Soviet  aims  and  attitudes.  We  are 
also  mindful  of  the  continuing  brutal  sup- 
pression of  Czechoslovakia,  as  denounced 
only  last  Friday  by  President  Nixon. 

The  U.S.  Governhient  is  aware  that  the 
Soviet-made  MiG’s  that  treacherously  at- 
tacked an  unarmed  U S.  reconnaissance  plane 
in  international  airspace  off  the  Korean  coast 
represented  the  same  type  of  aircraft  and 
weapons  systems  supplied  to  the  radical  Arab 

St)9/t)0S 

Our  Government  must  therefore  continue 
to  maintain  the  military  combat  and  deter- 
rent capacities  of  Israel  through  the  earliest 
possible  supply  of  Phantom  jets  and  other 
military  hardware  requirements.  I am  pleased 
to  note  that  Israeli  air  and  ground  crews 
to  man  the  Phantoms  are  presently  receiving 
special  training  at  a U.S.  Air  Force  Base  in 
California.  The  Phantoms  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  at  a time  coinciding  with  the  com- 
pletion of  training— a matter  of  months. 
Many  of  the  Phantoms  will  be  in  service  in 
Israel  before  the  end  of  1969. 

We  appreciate  Israel’s  isolated  geographic 
position,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  enemies. 
Her  very  life  depends  on  airpower  and  ci- 
vilian air  links  with  the  free  world.  In  this 
connection,  one  must  note  with  regret  that 
attacks  on  unarmed  aircraft  have  escalated 
worldwide  from  the  hijacking  of  American 
commercial  airlines  to  Cuba,  to  attacks  at 
various  European  airports  on  Israeli  airliners 
by  Arab  terrorists  armed  with  Russian  Weap- 
ons, and  now  the  criminal  attack  by  Com- 
munist North  Korean  MIG-2 l’s  on  an  un- 
armed American  plane  in  international  air- 
space. 

Are  the  Russians  sincerely  seeking  a relax- 
ation of  tensions  or  have  they  merely  rele- 
gated their  dirty  work  to  the  fanatics  and 
fourth -rate  despots  of  the  world? 

We  have  heard  the  Kremlin  profess  great 
concern  about  Middle  Eastern  peace.  But 
we  have  watched  them  pour  naval  forces 
into  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  heard  them 
demand  American  withdrawal.  We  have 
watched  them  build  up  the  war  potential 
of  radical  and  irresponsible  Arab  States  that 
refuse  to  enter  into  real  peace  negotiations 
with  Israel, 

Moscow  is  attempting  to  achieve  indirect- 
ly what  Communist  and  Arab  pressure  have 
failed  to  accomplish  by  military  pressure 


and  threats.  They  have  sought  to  roll  back 
the  Israelis  from  the  cease-fire  lines  of  June, 
1967,  without  a meaningful  peace  settlement. 
Thus  they  would  keep  the  sore  open,  restore 
the  intolerable  situation  that  existed  imme- 
diately before  the  outbreak  of  the  Six-Day 
War,  and  exploit  any  retreat  by  Israel  and 
her  friends  to  push  further  against  free 
world  Interests. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  clarified  her 
policy  to  my  satisfaction.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  a variety  of  policies,  to  suit  their 
convenience.  They  have  one  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  another  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
yet  another  in  North  Korea.  In  North  Korea 
they  help  us  one  week  to  search  for  possible 
survivors  of  the  plane  shot  down  by  the 
MiG’s  they  provided.  Then,  the  very  next 
week,  they  protest  because  we  send  a Naval 
force  to  protect  our  reconnaissance  flights 
and  our  right  to  use  international  waters  and 
airspace. 

An  assessment  must  be  made  at  American- 
Soviet  bilateral  talks  on  the  Middle  East 
and  at  the  Big  Four  meetings.  It  is  whether 
Moscow  is  sincere  in  seeking  a reduction  of 
tensions  or  whether  Russia  is  trying  to  ex- 
ploit the  fear  of  war  in  hope  of  turning  a 
complex  situation  to  her  advantage. 

Not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  Com- 
munist China  is  fishing  in  the  troubled  wa- 
ters of  the  Middle  "East.  Arab  terrorists  are 
being  trained  in  Peking.  Chinese  “button” 
mines,  mortars,  rockets,  and  other  weapons 
used  against  U.S.  forces  In  Viet  Nam  have 
emerged  in  the  Arab  guerrilla  assaults 
against  Israel.  Arab  guerrilla  leaders  have 
openly  proclaimed  that  they  will  reject  any 
peace  settlement  that  might  be  reached  by 
the  Big  Four  or  signed  by  King  Hussein  or 
President  Nasser. 

Citing  Chairman  Mao  of  Communist  China 
as  their  inspiration,  in  the  Arab  terrorists 
have  proclaimed  a so-called  war  of  national 
liberation  in  the  Middle  East.  Their  aim  is 
the  liquidation  of  Israel  and  all  pro-Western 
Arab  regimes. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  leading  Arab 
terrorist  movement,  El  Fatah,  is  working 
through  Arab  students  at  various  American 
colleges  and  universities  to  build  up  U.S. 
support  for  an  Arab  ‘“national  liberation 
front”  similar  to  the  campus  underground 
mobilized  for  the  Viet  Cong  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Indeed,  we  now  find  that  some 
Arabs  here  on  student  visas  are  working  with 
the  U.S.  Committee  to  Aid  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (Viet  Cong);  the  youth  arm 
of  the  pro-Peking  Workers  World  Party 
known  as  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
and  its  front  group,  the  Committee  to  Sup- 
port Middle  East  Liberation. 

Indications  of  the  flow  of  trained  agitators 
from  the  Middle  East  have  been  revealed  in 
contacts  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Black 
Panthers,  the  Students  for  a Democratic 
Society  (S.D.S.),  and  other  anti -demo  era  tic 
groups. 

Our  nation  already  is  beset  by  disruption 
at  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  We 
have  no  need  of  agitators  from  abroad. 

I am  confident  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  carefully  examine  the  activities  of 
the  estimated  10,000  Arab  students  in  the 
United  States  to  ascertain  possible  violations 
of  visa  requirements.  If  they  are  abusing 
our  hospitality  in  an  unlawful  manner,  there 
should  be  some  immediate  administrative 
action. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  how  the  Middle 
East  conflict  has  already  spilled  over  to  out 
shores  in  the  case  of  the  convicted  murderer, 
Sirhan  Sirhan.  This  nation  will  not  tolerate 
assassination  and  terrorism. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Representatives  iden- 
tifies with  your  concerns.  We  are  committed 
to  the  growth  of  Israel-American  friendship. 
We  share  your  aspirations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  justice  for  all. 
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SCIENTISTS  SAY  ABM  ENDANGERS 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , AprU  28,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  orthodox  views  of  the  contem- 
porary scientists  often  picture  a white- 
smocked  individual  hidden  among  the 
test  tubes,  isolated  from  the  outside 
world.  The  scientist  is  seen  as  removed 
from  subjective  value  judgments,  maxi- 
mizing solutions  once  initial  decisions 
are  made  by  outside  forces. 

However  ture  that  picture  may  be — 
and,  of  course,  in  some  cases  it  is — along- 
side the  orthodox  scientist  always  there 
have  been  those  men  and  women  who 
actively  strive  for  intertwining  the 
scientific  community  with  the  political 
process,  For  example*  after  World  War 
n,  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
figured  in  a long  and  futile  struggle  to 
retain  civilian  control  j>£  nuclear  energy. 

As  the  military-industrial-political- 
educational  complex  has  risen,  it  has 
tended  to  draw  science  more  and  more 
into  the  political  arena.  For  the  most 
part,  the  relationship  has  been  mutual, 
with  the  establishment  supporting 
science  and  the  scientific  community  pro- 
viding the  technological  advances  needed 
to  advance  the  schemes  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

In  doing  so,  however,  the  role  of  the 
scientist  as  a critic  of  the  complex  often 
was  muted.  Scientists  were  drawn  into 
a dangerous  system;  security,  tenure, 
prestige,  and  future  became  dependent 
upon  unbridled  support  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Lately,  for  the  first  time  since  Korea, 
i military  complex  is  coming  under  ex- 
! tremely  heavy  criticism  from  many 
I sources.  Costs  of  military  adventurism 
I are  being  measured  against  costs  of 
; domestic  turmoil  and  internal  decay. 

Among  the  active  participants  in  the 
; current  debate  over  our  national  direc- 
i tions  are  an  impressive  and  growing  list 
| of  professors  and  scientists,  many  of 
I them  with  extensive  backgrounds  of  re- 
search and  consultation  to  the  system 
they  now  severely  question. 

| Today  and  tomorrow!  am  host  for  one 
; such  group,  the  Boston-based  Union  of 
I Concerned  Scientists.  t?CS  has  just  com- 
! Pie  ted  a study  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
! proposal,  and  concluded  that  deploying 
; the  system  would  seriously  endanger  na- 
j tional  security.  The  report— which  I have 
I distributed  to  each  Member  of  the 
House — also  raises  important  questions 
; about  testing  the  MIRV  warhead  system, 
i As  one  of  the  earliest  critics  bf  any 
I ABM  system,  I fully  support  thie  con- 
j elusions  reached  in  the  UCS  study.  0n- 
: der  unanimous  consent  I submit  the  re- 
port, “ABM — ABC”  for  inclusion 1 in  the 
| Record  at  this  point : 

ABM— ABC 

I Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  January  1$,  1961: 
“We  should  take  nothing  for  granted.  Only 
i an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry  can 
| compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
industrial  and  political  machinery  of  defense 


with  >our  peaceful  methods  ahd  goals,  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  prosper  together.” 

We  believe  that  any  concerned  citizen  can 
follow  President  Eisenhower’s  advice,  and 
acquire  enough  knowledge  to  evaluate  the 
implications  of  ABM  for  national  jyaetrffty 
Our  purpose  in  preparing  this  pamphlet  is  to 
provide  the  necessary  information  and  our 
own  conclusions. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  April  15,  1969. 

Curtis  G.  Callan,,.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics,  Harvard  University. _ 

Jerome  I.  Friedman,  Professor  of  Physics, 
M.I.T. 

Louis  B.  Friedman,  Graduate  Student  in 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  M.I.T. 

Kurt  Gottfried,  Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell 
University,  presently  Visiting  Professor  of 
Physics,  JM.I.T. 

Sorel  pottfried. 

Robert  A.  Guyer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physio?,  Duke  University. 

. Roman  Jacklw,  Society  of  Fellows,  Harvard 
University. 

M?Tieth  A'  Johnson’  Professor  of  Physics, 

GlAdys  Johnson. 

Marian  Low,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry^ Boston  University. 

^R°feert  T*  Luise>  Graduate  Student  in 
Chemistry,  M.I.T, 

-PaxA  C.  Martin,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Harvard  University. 

Colleen  Meier,  Graduate  Student  in  Phys- 
iology, harvard  Medical  School 
^Irwin  pppenheim,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Sar^°r1’  tesoci&te  Professor  of  Physics, 

Jane  Zobay  Secretary,  M.I.T. 

The  basic  \questions  that ‘we  have  asked 
in  our  study  of  ABM  are: 

Will  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
make  nuclear  w^r  less  likely? 

To  what  extent  will  the  proposed  ABM 
system  increase  \our  security  in  case  of 
attack?  ^ 

The  first  quescibh  can  only  be  answered 
by  evaluating  oar  nuclear  weapons  policy  as 
a whole.  On  examining  this  policy  we  con- 
oiude  that  simultaneous  installation  of  ABM 
and  multipie-warhead  missiles  (MIRV) 

arms  race,  and 
make  the  balance  of  terror  more  precarious. 
Nuclear  war  would  become  more  likely  and 
the  resulting  devastation  dould  be  even  more 
catastrophic  than  if  war  Woke  out  today. 
These  grave  dangers  far  outweigh  any  mar- 
ginal protection  4BM  might Wrovide — partic- 
ularly  since  the  system  would  be  so  unreli- 
able. 

„Ar^01lfcml  offers  the  oiily  escape  from 
the  terrifying  treadmill  of  Escalation  and 
counter-escalation.  With  ouif  imposing  nu- 
clear superiority  we  can  safely  refrain  from 
further  weapon  deployment  ^hile  we  vigor- 

CtlaSr6  e“B  0I>*>rUlniries  fOT 

NUCLEAR  ARSENALS 

An  appraisal  of  ABM  must  begin  with  a 
description  of  the:  nuclear  arsenals  held  by 
the  great  powers.  Each  off  the  superpowers 
baa i about  1000  U.nci-baaed  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBlyts),  but  the  US  has 
many  more  strategic , “bombers  and  ICBM- 
carrying  submarines  Wan  Russia.  Our  total 
number  of  deliverable  warheads  exceeds 
Russia’s  by  more  than  three  to  one. 

The  destructive  ' power  of  these  arsenals 
defies  comprehension:  the  total  explosive 
power  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  is 
roughly  200,000  times  as  large  as  the  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  Defense  Department 
estimates  of  deaths  in  nuclear  war,  which 
run  into  many  tens  of  millions,  only  refer  to 
fatalities  directly  due  to  nuclear  explosions. 
Untold  millions  would  die  from  fallout,  from 
disease,  and  from  starvation.  The  fabric  of 
civilization  would  be  tom  to  shreds,  and 
large  areas  would  be  uninhabitable. 
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In  the  foreseeable  future,,  nether  the  US 
nor  Russia  will  have  the  ability  to  destroy 
the  other’s  nuclear  forces  in  a pre-emptive 
Strike  (first-strike  capability).  Both  powers 
. Jaayq^second -strike  capability,  the  ability  to 
ride  out  ^ first  strike  and  then  devastate  the 
attacker.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird’s  claim 
before  the  Senate  on  March  21  that  “the 
Soviets  are  going  for  a first-strike  capability, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  it”  is  totally 
without  foundation.  Just  one  of  our  41  sub- 
marines can  launch  16  large  thermonuclear 
warheads,  which  could  destroy  as  many  as 
16  Soviet  cities.  A Soviet  first  strike  would  re- 
quire the  simultaneous  destruction  of  our 
submerged  submarines,  of  our  IGBMs  in  their 
concrete  silos,  and  of  bur  strategic  bombers. 
Russia  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  carry 
out  even  one  of  these  acts.  If  anything,  it 
is  the  US  which  is  closer  to  a first-strike 
capability.  Our  means  of  delivery  are  more 
diversified,  numerous  and  sophisticated  than 
are  Russia’s.  This  disparity  will  ©wing  even 
further  in  our  favor  as  we  proceed  with  de- 
ployment of  MIRV,  a missile  that  carries 
several  thermonuclear  warheads  aimed  at 
widely  separate  targets.  The  significance  of 
MIRV  is  that  the  overall  striking  power  of  a 
missile  force  is  largely  determined  by  the 
total  number  of  independent  warheads,  not 
by  the  total  megatonnage.  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  we  are  well  ahead  of 
Russia  in  the  development  of  MIRV. 

As  for  China,  she  has  yet  to  test  an  ICBM, 
but  she  has  carried  out  thermonuclear  ex- 
plosions. Tiie  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  China  will  only  have  20-30  ICBMs  in 
the  mid-1970s.  Our  first-strike  capability, 
and  China’s  lack  of  a deterrent,  will  be  main- 
tained for  at  least  a decade. 

THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  MISSION 

The  basic  components  of  the  system,  and 
their  functions,  are  described  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. The  system  combines  two  concepts: 
an  area-defense  which  employs  the  large, 
long-range  Spartan  missile,  and  a terminal- 
defense  that  uses  the  small  short-range 
Sprint  missile.  Radars  and  compfiters  track 
the  enemy’s  incoming  warheads,  and  launch 
and  guide  the  intercepting  defensive  missiles. 

In  the  Safeguard  deployment  announced 
by  the  President  on  March  14,  the  first  two 
ABM  sites  will  be  at  ICBM  bases  in  North 
Dakota  and  Montana.  The  complete  system 
calls  for  10  other  sites  spread  throughout  the 
country  (see  map).  [Not  printed  in  the 
Record.] 

On  March  14  President  Nixon  stated  that 
Safeguard  has  two  purposes:  to  provide  a 
partial  defense  of  our  deterrent  forces  in 
case  of  a Russian  attack,  and  a thin  defense 
of  our  population  against  an  accidential  or 
Chinese  attack. 

PENETRATION  AIDS 

An  enemy  can  use  a wide  array  of  counter- 
measures in  an  attempt  to  incapacitate  or 
penetrate  an  ABM  system.  The  US  has  de- 
voted a great  deal  of  effort  over  many  years 
to  develop  a host  of  penetration  aids.  These 
include  fake  warheads,  missiles  that  can  jam 
enemy  radar,  and  other  ingenious  devices.  A 
high-altitude  nuclear  explosion  nan  also  be 
used  to  produce  an  opaque  region  between 
the  ABM  radar  and  incoming  warheads.  (This 
is  called  blackout.) 

RUSSIAN  ATTACK 

For  the  foreseeable  future  a Soviet  first 
strike  would  spell  disaster  for  Russia.  Despite 
this  universally  accepted  fact,  detailed  pub- 
lic discussions  of  a Russian  attack  have  be- 
come very  fashionable. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  proposed  Safe- 
guard system  could  not  defend  our  popula- 
tion against  a massive  Russian  attack.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  be  expected  to  Increase 
her  ICBM  force  to  compensate  for  any  de- 
crease of  her  deterrent  caused  by  ©ur  ABM, 
Just  as  we  reacted  to  the  rudimentary  ABM 
system  surrounding  Moscow. 
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Pennsylvania  has  called  for  a Congressional 
investigation. 

Last  week  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  Maryland  was  relieved  of  his  duties  be- 
cause of  his  involvement  with  one  of  the 
magazine  companies  whose  salesmen  ‘had 
heen  talking  housewives  into  extremely  high 
contracts. 

Local  police  officials  in  the  County  say  that 
after  a solicitor  registers,  his  application  is 
forwarded  to  a Federal  law  enforcement  au- 
thority for  “check  out."  By  the  time  the  in- 
formation is  returned— which  can  be  any- 
where from  two  to  three  weeks — the  person 
“is  long  gone,”  even  if  he  does  have  a criminal 
record. 

Neighboring  jurisdictions  fret  out  such 
information  as  to  whether  the  persons  have 
ever  been  convicted  of  a crime  and  if  they 
have,  the  nature  of  the  violation.  Also,  the 
applicants  are  required  to  wait  a period  of 
time  before  receiving  a permit. 

Both  Arlington  and  Alexandria  have 
strict  ordinances.  “I  see  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't,”  Babson  said. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Capital,  Mar.  7,  1969] 
Police  Back  Door-to-Door  License  Bill- 
Fee  to  Solicitors  Would  Pay  Cost 

County  police  are  backing  a bill,  now  being 
drafted,  that  would  require  licensing  of  all 
door-to-door  solicitors. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  nature 
was  pointed  out  yesterday  by  Deputy  Police 
Chief  Ashley  Vick  who  said  that  the  depart- 
ment receives  numerous  complaints  about 
door-to-door  solicitors. 

Monday  county  police  arrested  an  escapee 
from  a North  Carolina  prison  who  was  work- 
ing as  a magazine  salesman  for  an  Arlington, 
Va.,  based  company. 

When  captured,  police  recovered  a .38 
caliber  revolver  from  the  man  and  loot  taken 
from  two  breakins  in  the  Edgewater  area. 
The  man,  convicted  of  armed  robbery,  had 
only  been  employed  for  the  company  one 
day. 

“You  can  see  the  value  of  such  a law  from 
what  happened  in  that  particular  case,”  Vick 
said.  “If  he  had  gotten  away,  we  would  have 
never  cleared  the  case  up/' 

Anne  Arundel  County  does  not  have  a law 
requiring  door-to-door  salesmen  to  register 
with  the  police  or  even  let  them  know  they 
are  operating  in  the  area. 

The  hill,  being  drafted  by  the  department 
of  inspections  and  permits  and  the  budget 
office,  will  probably  be  patterned  on  similar 
Ipws  in  neighboring  jurisdictions. 

Fees  for  the  license  will  probably  be  set 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  program,  said  Doug- 
las T.  Wendel,  management  analyst  for  the 
budget  office.  ^ 



WE  MUST  STAND  FIRM  FOR 
ISRAEL 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

.OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday , April  25,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April  23, 
I had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  Washington  on  the  occasion  of 
Israel’s  21st  birthday. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I enlisted  in  the  struggle  for  Israel's  exist- 
ence in  the  beginning — as  far  back  os  1942, 


when  I signed  a statement  celebrating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Balfour  Declaration— 
and  I am  a veteran  in  support  of  all  of 
Israel's  wars. 

I have  been  doing  most  of  my  fighting  over 
here  in  Washington.  But  our  record  over  here 
is  not  as  good  as  that  of  Israel's  army.  That 
army  has  always  won  its  wars.  Over  here,  on 
the  political  and  diplomatic  front,  we  have 
failed  to  win  the  peace  for  Israel. 

In  1948,  again  in  1956,  and  again  In  1967, 
Israel  won  decisive  victories  against  Arab 
governments  which  have  been  in  a state  of 
war  with  her.  Locally,  when  a country  wins 
a war  against  aggressive  neighbors,  that 
country  is  entitled  to  insist  on  a peace  settle- 
ment. Not  so,  Israel.  Somehow  great  power 
diplomacy  Invariably  intervenes  to  deny  her 
that  right. 

In  1948,  the  Arab  states,  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Syria  and  Iraq  were  the  avowed 
aggressors  against  the  UN  1947  partition 
resolution.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  called  them  that  in  the  U.N.  and 
the  Arabs  don’t  deny  it.  They  invaded  Pales- 
tine, they  prevented  the  establishment  of 
the  independent  Arab  state  envisaged  in  the 
U.N.  Partition  resolution.  They  tried  to  de- 
stroy Israel.  They  tried  to  seize  as  much  of 
the  territory  for  themselves  as  they  could. 
That  is  how  Transjordan  came  to  acquire  the 
West  Bank.  That  is  how  Eqypt  grabbed  Gaza. 
Both  tried  to  enter  and  hold  Jerusalem  and 
Transjordan  did  manage  to  seize  control  of 
the  Old  City  and  East  Jerusalem. 

Now  no  one  in  the  U.N.  then  offered  a resol- 
ution ordering  Transjordan  to  go  back  to  the 
East  bank  of  the  Jordan  River,  where  her 
forces  came  from.  No  one  told  Egypt  to  get  out 
of  Gaza.  All  that  the  U.N.  could  do  was  to 
tell  the  parties  to  stand  still.  The  U.N. 
equated  aggressor  and  defender.  It  was 
neutral. 

The  U.N.  adopted  a truce  resolution  freez- 
ing the  Israelis,  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians 
and  the  Transjordan  Arab  Legion  in  their 
positions.  It  did  not  last  very  long.  The 
truce  was  broken,  there  was  more  fighting, 
and  then  finally  armistice  negotiation.  But 
never  real  peace. 

Now  instead  of  pressures  on  the  Arabs  to 
make  peace,  there  were  pressures  on  Israel 
to  go  back  and  to  yield  some  of  the  territory 
won  in  that  fighting,  in  which  Arabs  were 
aggressors.  That  was  so  in  1948,  and  as  long 
as  I can  remember,  this  has  been  a perennial 
admonition. 

Thus  in  1948  there  was  a newU.N.  proposal 
that  Israel  give  up  the  southern  Negev  and 
reduce  herself  to  a handkerchief  state.  That 
would  please  the  Arabs.  Not  that  it  would 
win  their  agreement  to  peace  with  Israel. 
It  was  believed  that  it  might  win  their  affec- 
tion for  Washington  and  London.  But  it 
didn’t.  The  plan  was  killed  because  Israel  did 
not  want  to  become  a mini-state  and  the 
Arabs  were  not  even  willing  to  let  her  be 
that. 

The  Arabs  always  claim  that  Israel  is  ex- 
pansionist. Yet  a recent  State  Department 
document  tells  us  that  there  are  now  18 
Arab  countries  in  an  area  of  4,600,000  square 
miles.  Yet  they  still  insist  that  tiny  Israel 
must  withdraw  from  Israel  itself. 

I do  not  want  to  go  into  a long  recital  of 
the  diplomatic  blundering  of  the  last  decades. 
No  administration,  no  political  party  is  im- 
mune from  criticism.  But  throughout  this 
period,  our  diplomats  seemed  to  think  that 
Israel  should  be  willing  to  make  some  con- 
cessions to  buy  a peace;  to  agTee  to  become 
•^nailer,  to  accept  Arab  threats,  boycotts, 
blockades,  and  terrorism  as  normal  and  rea- 
sonable, and  to  refrain  from  any  counter 
action.  The  Israelis  were  asked  to  endure  it  all 
In  silence.  And  there  are  some  diplomats  who 
believe  that  Israel  really  started  the  1967  war 
because  she  frightened  the  Arabs  by  talking 
back  to  the  terrorists. 

Now  if  I were  an  Israeli  I would  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  West.  As  long  as 


the  Arabs  insisted  on  a state  of  war,  as  long 
as  the  Arab  governments  encouraged  terror- 
ists to  attack,  I would  want  to  put  as  much 
space  between  the  Arab  states  and  myself  as 
possible.  I would  see  little  logic  and  far  less 
security  in  withdrawing  my  forces  and  per- 
mitting the  Arab  terrorists  to  occupy  the 
suburbs  of  Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem  and  Haifa. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  Arabs  are  irra- 
tional on  the  question  of  Israel,  and  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  deal  with  them  because  of  their 
unwillingness  to  face  the  facts  and  to  ac- 
cept reality.  But  I submit  that  our  own  dip- 
lomats have  themselves  acquired  a vast 
mythology — and  that  our  policies  are  often 
based  on  illusion. 

Some  Americans  seem  to  operate  on  the 
dubious  theory  that  American  interests  are 
strengthened  if  the  one  pro-Western  state  in 
the  Middle  East  is  made  smaller  and  weaker, 
if  we  join  the  Soviet  Union  in  a program  to 
rehabilitate  President  Nasser  and  permit  him 
to  reconstitute  a Soviet  propaganda  and  pow- 
er center  in  the  Middle  East.  But  we  must 
avoid  procedures  and  pdllcies  which  aggran- 
dize Soviet  status  and  power  in  the  Near 
East.  Thus  we  must  not  weaken  Israel. 

One  of  the  ancient  myths  in  our  Middle 
Bast  policy  is  that  Nasser  and  his  fellow 
Arabs  really  don’t  mean  their  threats  and 
that  they  would  like  to  be  peace  loving,  but 
don’t  dare  because  their  people  would  not 
stand  for  it.  From  this  arises  the  simplistic 
and  incredible  doctrine  that  Arab  diplomats 
like  to  lie  to  their  own  people  and  that  they 
confide  the  truth  in  the  ears  of  foreign 
diplomats. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  example  of  this 
was  the  1956-57  Suez-Sinai  disaster.  You 
Temember  that  the  Administration  pressured 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  Suez,  from  Sharm  el- 
Shelkh  and  Sinai  and  from  Gaza.  There  were 
assurances  that  Israel  shipping  would  be  free 
to  transit  the  Straits  of  Tiran  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  There  was  the  expectation  that  Nasser 
would  not  return -his  forces  to  Gaza.  Per- 
haps the  Administration  was  justified  in 
offering  such  assurances  to  Israel  because 
Nasser  misled  us.  But  if  we  had  read  the 
Arab  press  and  listened  to  what  Arab  lead- 
ers were  telling  their  own  people,  we  would 
have  known  that  Nasser  had  no  intention  of 
making  any  concessions  at  all. 

Some  of  us  learned  a lot  from  the  Suez 
affair.  Very  early  in  that  debate,  I took  the 
initiative  and  organized  a group  of  more 
than  40  Republican  congressmen  to  try  to 
alert  the  Administration  to  the  danger  of 
pressuring  Israel  to  withdraw  from  Sinai  and 
Sharm  el- Sheikh  and  Gaza  without  adequate 
guarantees.  Others  joined  us.  One  of  them 
was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  if  he  took  a 
strong  and  positive  course  in  resisting 
Soviet-Arab  pressures  in  1967  it  was  because 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  critics  of  our  1957 
policies. 

Now  I accepted  this  invitation  here  today 
because  I believe  that  we  may  be  facing  a 
recurrence  of  the  1957  crisis.  I hope  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  Administration  has 
embarked  on  four  power  talks  in  the  hope  of 
ending  the  stalemate  and  bringing  about  a 
settlement.  In  the  light  of  the  1967  exper- 
ience I can  understand  Israel’s  appre- 
hension and  anxieties.  We  aTe  veterans 
of  that  collision  and  we  have  a right  to  be 
fearful. 

The  Israelis  themselves  fear  that  they 
will  be  under  great  pressure  to  yield  back 
territory  to  the  Arab  states  without  a real 
peace  settlement.  They  learned  in  1967  that 
guarantees  based  on  assumptions  are 
ephemeral  and  melt  away  In  a storm. 

The  Israelis  now  know  that  they  can  rely 
on  no  one  to  come  to  their  defense.  They 
must  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Under  such 
circumstances,  they  will  not  lightly  sur- 
render any  territorial  vantage  points. 

This  time,  there  must  be  real  peace,  and 
the  Arabs  must'  freely  and  sincerely  obligate 
themselves  to  keep  it.  Now  I believe  that  the 
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Should  the  method  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  be  changed  to  provide  for— . 

(a)  Direct  popular  vote? 

' R?pJresei)tIation  in  the  electoral  college  by  congressional  district  rather  than  by  State? 

(c)  Binding  the  States'  electors  to  vote  for  the  candidate  who  receives  the  most  votes’ 

(d)  Retain  present  system? 

Should  the  Pos : Office  be  reorganized-— 


(a)  By  placing  all  appointments  and  promotions  under  the  merit  system?...;... 

(b)  By  changing  it  to  a nonprofit  public  corporation? 

(c)  By  private  industry  taking  over  postal  functions?....,...  " 

(d)  Retain  present  system?.. 


. Should  the  Hate  I Act  be  amended  to  permit  Federal  employees  to  participateinpartisan  politics? 
(a)  Locally? 

<b)  At  the  State  level? ”1 “ ‘ ^ ""It-” 

(c)  At  the  Federal  level? __  


(d)  Retain  present  law?. 
)uld  the  1970  census— 


4.  Should  

(a)  Be  limited  to  approximately  10  basic  questions? 

(b)  Be  continued  as  in  past  years? 

(c)  Be  expanded  to  provide  additional  information?  

To  reduce  poverty  in  the  country,  do  you  favor- 

fa^  A guaranteed  minimum  annual  income? 

(b)  Govern rr  ent  employment  Qf  relief  recipients  on  public  works  projects? 

(c)  Tax  incentives  to  businesses  that  hire  and  train  unemployed? " 

(d)  Federal  welfare  programs  be  retained  as  they  are? 


5. 


(ej  Federa|  welfare  programs  be  expanded?. 


Federal  welfare  programs  be  abolished?." _ __ 

Should  the  Federal  Constitution  be  amended  to  provide  a uniform  law^throughoutThV  country' 

authorizing  18-year-olds  to  vote? 

Should  the  temperary  surtax  be— 

(a)  Continued  at  10  percent? 

(b)  Reduced  to  5 percent? I””””” 

, (c)  Termina  ted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 111”""” *" 

Should  the  right  to  bail  be  restricted  when  a person  accused  of  a "felony "is" aFreadV on" b~al  fin" 

connection  with  a prior  crime? _ 

Should  military  draft  be—  ~ 

(a)  Abolished? 

(b)  Restricted  to  wartime? ””””””””1  — ----- 

(c)  Amended  to  determine  military  service  by  lot? 

Should  foreign  aid—  

(a)  Be  restricted  to  friendly  nations? ; 

(b>  Consist  only  of  military  assistance? 

(c)  Consist  only  of  economic  assistance? 

(d)  Be  abolished?.:.. 

Should  the  District  of  Columbia  have — 

(a)  Local  self-government?., 


(b)  A nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives?... 

Representatives  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  similar  to  the  States?.. 


Should  persons  convicted  of  Federal  crimes  be  given  additional  mandatory  sentences" if ’a  firearm" 
was  used  in  tho  commission  of  the  crime? 


Yes 

NO 

No 
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Administration  understands  that.  The  Presi- 
dent has  himself  declared  that  we  cannot 
expect  Israel  to  give  up  territories  without  a 
genuine  pedee.  The  President  has  said  that 
the  United  States  will,  not  attempt  to  impose 
a peace.  I do  have  confidence  in  $be  Admin- 
istration’s good  faith  and  I believe  that  this 
confidence  will  be  viujjjicated. 

But  I would  like  to~"add  my  ow*  promise. 
As  a Republican  congressman,  I did  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  a republican  administra- 
tion In  1956  and  1957,l*nd  I will  net  hesitate 
to  do  so  today  and  tomorrow  tf  I believe 
that  it  is  embarking  on  a dangerous  course, 
prejudicial  to  a peace  In  the  Middle  East  and 
inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  our  own 
country. 

I see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  making  Israel 
smaller,  weaker,  more  vulnerable.  I do  not 
believe  that  any  of  the  boundary  lir  es  in  this 
area  have  any  special  sanctity. 

Boundaries  in  this  part  of  the  world  were 
determined  by  Great  Power  imposit  km. 

If  Egypt  has  the  Sinai,  she  owes  : t in  large 
measure  to  the  British,  who  wanted  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sues  Canal. 

If  Jordan  has  the  East  Bank,  she  certainly 
owed  it  to  the  British*  Indeed,  there  would 
have  been  no  Transjordan  if  Winston 
Churchill  had  not  decided  to  provide  a 
throne  for  King  Abdullah,  Husseiis  grand- 
father. 

The  boundaries  between  Syria,  Lebanon 
and  Palestine  were  fixed  by  the  Biitish  and 
French. 

If  Israel  is  a state*  she,  too,  owes  it  in 
part  to  Britain — to  Lord  BalfourT  Britain. 
But  if  she  holds  more  territory  today,  she 
owes  it,  not  to  the  British,  but  to  the  courage 
of  her  gallant  young  soldiers.  Indeed,  Israel’s 
territorial  claims  in  this  area  go  buck  many 
centuries,  long  before  there  was  a British 
Empire. 

But  territory  is  not  the  real  Issue  in  the 
Middle  East  today.  The  issue  is  the;  Arab  war 
against  Israel.  Boundary  lines  &r ; not  an 
insurmountable  problem  where  there  Is 
friendship  and  cooperation  betwetn  neigh- 
bors. The  demarcation  lines  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  should  s jrve  as  a 
.highway  rather  than  a wall. 

And  I am  convinced  that  these  boundary 
lines  can  be  swiftly  determined — indeed  that 
every  issue  can  be  resolved— if  ti  e parties 
meet  in  good  faith  and  with  honest  inten- 
tion. 

Let  us  resolve  to  struggle  for  a real  Arab- 
Israel  peace  in  1969.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
will  meet  next  year,  not  to  count  :asualties 
nor  to  assess  new  dangers,  but  tq  celebrate 
a new  dispensation  for  Israel.  It  is  aroe  that 
this  heroic  and  courageous  people  were 
granted  the  right  of  all  member  r ations  of 
the  UK — the  right  to  live  in  peace. 


VIRGINIA’S  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  RE- 
SPONDS  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , April  24,  1909 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sojtne  weeks 
ago  I sent  a questionnaire  to  every  home 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Virginia,  158,- 
000  homes,  and  received  responses  from 
more  than  30,000  homes.  The  hews  of 
my  fellow  Virginians  are  helpful  to  me 
and  I am  hopeful  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  The  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sults on  a percentage  basis  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


REASON  FOR  FAILURE  OF  ADOP- 
TION OF  NEW  MARYLAND  CON- 
STITUTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday y April  2$,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14,  1968,  almost  a year  ago,  the  people  of 
Maryland  rejected  the  proposed  new 
constitution  by  a vote  of  366,575  to  283,- 
050.  The  new  constitution,  drafted  by  a 
specially  elected,  bipartisan  constitu- 
tional convention,  was  considered  a 
model  for  the  Nation. 

Its  defeat  l(rft  many  both  in  Maryland 
and  in  other  States  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  termed  the  rejec- 
tion a “defeat  for  progress.”  The  Wash- 
ington Post  saw  it  as  a vote  against 
“State  leadership”  and  for  “increasing 
Washington’s  control  over  the  country.” 

Of  the  many  analyses  of  the  defeat  of 
the  new  constitution,  one  of  the  best  is  an 
article  entitled  “Why  the  Proposed 
Maryland  Constitution  Was  Not  Ap- 
proved,” published  in  the  winter  1968, 
edition  of  the  William  and  Mary  Law  Re- 
view. Its  author  is  Thomas  G.  Pullen, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  University  of  Balti- 
more and  a member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  from  the  First  Legislative 
District  of  Baltimore  County. 


Mr.  Pullen  has  had  a distinguished  rec- 
ord of  service  to  Maryland  and  is  one  of 
the  State's  leading  citizens. 

His  article  is  excellent. 

He  describes,  as  some  of  the  explana- 
tions for  the  rejection  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  probable  mistake  of  indicting 
an  entire  existing  constitution,  and  the 
need  to  make  clear  to  the  voters  the  need 
for  the  new  document.  And  toward  the 
end  of  the  article  Mr.  Pullen  offers  a very 
useful  list  of  “do’s  and  don'ts"  for  those 
proposing  a new  State  constitution. 

Since  the  modernizing  of  our  State 
governments  is  an  urgent  priority,  I think 
we  could  all  profit  from  a close  reading  of 
Mr.  Pullen’s  article:  those  of  us  in  Mary- 
land to  see  where  we  went  wrong,  those 
who  live  outside  the  State  to  benefit  from 
our  experience. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pullen's  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  the  Proposed  Maryland  Constitu- 
tion Was  Not  Approved 
(By  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.*) 

The  people  of  Maryland  simply  did  not 
want  a new  constitution,  so  they  went  to 
the  polls  on  May  14,  1968,  and  turned  down 


♦President,  University  of  Baltimore  (Md.), 
Delegate  to  the  1967-68  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Maryland,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Maryland  from  1942  to  1964. 
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TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dorothy  A.  Elston,  of  Delaware, 
to  be  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
, TION,  AND  WELFARE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lewis  Butler,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  C Mardian,  of  California, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I may  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  during 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I want 
to  give  complete  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  rather  fortright  rep- 
resentation and  presentation  by  the- 
President  on  the  subject  of  organized 
crime. 

I think  it  was  Lord  Acton  was  said 
long  ago  that  "“power  tends  to  corrupt. 
And  absolute  power  tends  to  corrupt 
absolutely.”  Even  in  a free  country  there 
can  develop  that  kind  of  corrupt  power; 
and  it  becomes  corrupt  and  corrosive  and 
corrupts  whatever  it  touches.  Our  fore- 
fathers took  hped  of  Lord  Acton’s  warn- 


ing, and  they  established  a government 
of  limited  powers,  with  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

But  now,  nearly  200  years  later,  we 
find  a government  within  our  system 
which  has  no  checks  and  recognizes  no 
balances.  Its  members  are  governed  by 
a false  sense  of  loyalty  and  by  a con- 
stant fear  of  violent  reprisal.  The  phi- 
losophy of  this  government  within  a gov- 
ernment is  to  use  any  means  necessary 
to  increase  its  power  and  wealth. 

If  by  now  there  are  those  who  do  not 
know  what  I am  referring  to,  I am  refer- 
ring to  La  Cosa  Nostra.  This  vast  empire 
has  extended  its  influence  to  many  areas 
outside  of  those  for  which  it  is  noted. 
Labon  unions,  private  enterprise,  local 
government,  and  our  financial  institu- 
tions have  all  been  infiltrated  by  its  cor- 
rupt influence. 

Unfortunately,  our  constituents  are 
often  not  aware  of  the  influence  that  or- 
ganized crime  has  on  everyday  life.  It  is 
time  that  we  made  them  aware,  for,  as 
Charles  W.  Eliot  once  said : 

In  the  modern  world,  the  Intelligence  of 
public  opinion  is  the  one  indispensable  con- 
dition of  social  progress. 

Once  a citizen  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
when  he  lays  down  a $2  bet  somewhere, 
or  on  a number,  he  helps  to  buy  heroin 
which  is  used  to  ruin  the  lives  of  our 
youth,  he  may  be  less  likely  to  make 
what  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  a rela- 
tively harmless  and  insignificant  wager. 

With  the  support  of  the  public,  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  can  lift  the  black  hand  of 
organized  crime  from  the  Nation’s  heart. 
I urge  full  support  of  the  President’s 
program  as  set  forth  to  this  Congress. 

It  is  time  that  we  close  the  door  on  or- 
ganized criminal  activity  in  this  country, 
and  we  had  better  begin  today. 

With  further  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s message  on  organized  crime,  on 
Monday  next  I am  quite  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
as  the  author,  and  others,  as  cosponsors, 
will  introduce  the  legislation  dealing 
with  gambling. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3 minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROPOSED  POSTAL  RATE 
INCREASE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
vious administration’s  Post  Office  De- 
partment budget,  submitted  last  Janu- 
ary, called  for  raising  the  cost  of  mailing 
a letter  from  6 to  7 cents,  plus  an  extra 
penny  for  postcards.  That  administration 
did  not,  however,  seek  additional  reve- 
nue from  those  flooding  the  mails  with 
advertising  circulars  or  from  the  pub- 
lishers of  magazines  and  newspapers. 

I am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  recognized  in  his  postal  rev- 
enue proposal  that  it  is  not  fair  to  ask 
those  sending  letters  to  bear  the  entire 
rate  increase. 

In  addition  to  asking  for  a 1-cent  in- 
crease in  first-class  mail,  the  President 


has  proposed  increases  for  bulk  third- 
class  mail  and  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers. Including  increases  to  be  imple- 
mented for  these  two  classes  of  mail 
within  the  next  8 months,  their  rates 
would  be  lifted  from  16  percent  to  20 
percent  above  today’s  levels.  These 
amounts  are  comparable  to  the  16%  - 
percent  rise  being  asked  for  letter-mail 
postage. 

With  the  Post  Office  Department  fac- 
ing the  biggest  deficit  in  its  history,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  felt  that  all  of  the  major 
classes  of  mail  users  should  help  trim 
the  $1.2  billion  postal  deficit  expected  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  On  an  annual  basis,  the 
President’s  postal  revenue  proposal  will 
yield  about  $636  million. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  those  using  the  mail  should 
pay  for  its  services,  we  have  no  choice 
Jbut  to  revise  postal  rates  and  avoid  this 
huge  deficit  in  the  postal  service.  The 
alternative  is  an  increased  burden  which 
must  be  borne  by  all  the  taxpayers. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Israel 
is  a miracle  in  the  modern  world. 

Though  surrounded  by  enemies,  del- 
uged by  a torrent  of  immigrants,  and 
slighted  in  the  blessings  of  natural 
wealth,  Israel  has  not  only  survived,  she 
has  prospered. 

The  reason  is  singlefold:  Israel  has 
harnessed  her  one  outstanding  attri- 
bute— a people  who  arc  strong,  steadfast, 
patient,  talented,  and  determined  to 
succeed. 

This  week  marks  the  21st  anniversary 
of  Israel.  There  is  much  to  celebrate. 

From  a nation  of  some  600,000  people, 
her  population  has  now  reached  almost 
3 million. 

Israelis  are  celebrating  the  recovery 
of  fertile  green  fields  from  the  yellow 
sands  of  the  desert. 

Their  nation  is  a haven  for  the  perse- 
cuted who  have  come  to  establish  new 
lives.  An  dtheir  pride  in  living  in  the  new 
Israel  is  reflected  in  the  new  cities,  farms, 
factories,  and  roads — in  the  vibrant 
economy  they  have  built  on  the  face  of 
their  land. 

All  of  us  marvel  at  this  noble  exper- 
iment in  statehood  which  already  has 
so  many  remarkable  achievements  to 
her  credit. 

Yet  we  know  that  this — Israel’s  2 1st 
anniversary  year — is  also  a time  of  sad 
thoughtfulness. 

For  the  remarkable  Israelis  fought  a 
victorious  war  to  bring  peace,  and  still 
there  is  no  permanent  peace.  Instead, 
hostilities  break  out  almost  every  day. 

It  is  our  solemn  hope  that  finally  a 
just  settlement  and  lasting  peace  will 
come  to  the  Middle  East. 

For  the  state  of  Israel  teaches  of  hu- 
man courage,  strength  of  will,  vitality, 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  commitment  of 
her  people  to  meaningful  values  gives 
promise  for  the  future.  There  cannot  be 
too  much  of  that  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  President,  I am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  following  46  Senators 
have  joined  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  and  me  in  signing 
the  following  statement  which  expresses 
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our  strong  support  for  Jheaningful  ef- 
forts to  establish  permjfient  peace  in 
the  Middle  East:  Senato^ALLOTT,  £uyh, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Brooke^burdick,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Case,  cook,  CojrroN, 
Cranston,  Goodell,  <§|)re,  Gurney, 
Sarris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hyland,  Jack  son, 
Javits,  Magnusqn,  Math||$,  McGee,  Mc- 
Govern, McIntire,  Metcalf,  Miller, 
Mondale,  Moss,  Murphy/ Muskie,  Nel- 
son, Percy,  Proxmire,  SA^fE,  Schwbiker, 
Stevens,  Typings,  Wru&AMs  of  New 
Jersey,  Young  of  Ohio,  Yarborough,  Pas- 
more, Kennedy,  Gold  water,  Montoya, 
and  Pell. 

| The  statement  reads  as  follows : 
j On  the  occasion  of  Israel 'rSlst  birthday,  we 
Offer  our  congratulations  tqjhe  people  of  Is- 
rael on  their  pa-ogress : the  ajforption  of  more 
than  1,250,000  refugees  andim  migrants;  the 
reclamation  of  the  land;  thic  development  of 
their  economy;  tjhe  cultivSon  of  arts  and 
sciences;  the  revival  of  culjp|re  and  civilisa- 
tion; the  preservation  and  Strengthening  of 
democratic  institutions;  t||ir  constructive 
cp-operation  in  tile  international  community. 

| On  this  21st  anniversary:,  we  express  our 
concern  that  the  people  of  jglael  are  still  de- 
nied their  right  to  peace  atjji  that  they1  must 
darry  heavy  defense  burdenShich  divejt  hu- 
man and  material  resourceCfrom  prodjmtive 
pursuits.  £ 

i We  deeply  regret  that  larders  Arab  neigh- 
bors, after  three  futile  anC'Jostly  wars,  still 
refuse  to  negotiate  a final  Peace  settlement 
\yith  Israel. 

I We  believe  that  the  issued  which  divide  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  states  cap-  be  resolved  in 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace,  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet  with 
Israelis  in  face-to-face  negqjjations.  There  is 
ho  effective  substitute  for  t&g  procedure.  The 
parties  to  the  conflict  muslyje  parties  tc  the 
settlement.  We  oppose  any  attempt  by  out- 
side powers  to  impose  halffjjy  measures  not 
conducive  to  a permanent  tjgace. 
j To  ensure  direct  negotiauSns  and  to  secure 
a contractual  peace  settlement,  freely  and 
sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  themselves, 
tne  United  States  should  jjppose  all  pres- 
sures upon  Israe|  to  with<E|iw  prematurely 
and  unconditionally  from  My  of  the  terri- 
tories which  Israel  now  adnjmisters. 

i Achieving  peac^,  Israel  aipf  the  Arab  states 
will  be  in  a position  to  se|||e  the  problems 
Which  confront  them.  Peac&Jvill  outlaw  bel- 
ligerence , define  final  boui^aries,  and  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  curb  terrorism,  promote 
disarmament,  facilitate  refine  resettlement, 
ensure  freedom  of  navigation  through  lr  ter- 
nJational  waterways,  and  pifjmota  economic 
cb-operation  in  the  interestjpf  all  people . 

i The  United  Nations  ceafj£-  fire  should  be 
obeyed  and  respected  by  all  nations.  The  Arab 
spates  have  an  obligation  to  curb  terrorism 
and  to  end  their  attacks  oj^  Israel  civilians 
and  settlements. 

! We  deplore  one-sided  UniSi  Nations  Reso- 
lutions which  ignore  Arab  jjolations  df  the 
cdase-flre  and  which  cens®5  Israel’s  ’reply 
ahd  counter-actidn.  Resol urnns  which!  con- 
demn those  who  want  peace  Jam  which  fjh  Leld 
those  who  wage  War  are  ^travesty  " ojf  the 
United  Nations  charter  anj|:a  blow  at  the 
peace. 

! The  United  States  shouldQmake  it  clear  to 
a}l  governments  in  the  Nearest  that  we  do 
n^t  condone  a state  of  war,  tzhat  we  persist  in 
the  search  for  a negotiated  and  contractual 
peace,  as  a major  goal  of  Americn  policy- 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wilj  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  coauthor  of  the 
statement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I am  very 
h^PPy,  indeed,  that  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Connecticut  has  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a statement 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Members  of  this  body;  I am 
sure  there  are  many  other  Senators  who 
share  in  this  feeling  that  there  should 
not  be  a peace  im]>osed  upon  the  parties. 
This  is  not  to  s&y  that  the  good  offices 
and  good  will  of  all  nations  should  not 
be  exerted  to  end  this  conflict. 

That  this  conflict  should  be  ended  is,  of 
course,  the  aspiration  of  all  men  and 
women  of  good  will  everywhere. 

There  is_  a great  difference  between 
imposing  peace  and  searching  for  sug- 
gestions ahd  conclusions  which  might 
aid  the  parties  to  come  together  at  the 
peace  table.  But  there  can  be  no  peace, 
in  my  opinion,  unless  and  until  the  Arab 
States  recognize  the  State  of  Israel  and 
sit  down  at  the  conference  table  for  dis- 
cussions. There  is  a need  for  settlement ; 
there  is  a way  for  settlement;  what  we 
need  is  the  will, 

I thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


MORALITY  AND  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  columnist 
Donald  Kaul,  of  ti  e Des  Moines  Register, 
usually  writes  with  tongue  in  cheek,  pok- 
ing fun  at  those  who  take  themselves  too 
seriously.  But  in  the  Sunday  Register  of 
April  13,  Kaul  was  deadly  serious  in  as- 
sessing the  issue  of  morality  and  por- 
nography as  it  exists  today 

I think  that  his  column  merits  atten- 
tion and  I ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Over  the  Coffee:  Modern-Day  Sodom 
(By  Dcnald  Kaul) 

Either  New  York  is  really  getting  crummier 
or  I’m  getting  old;  maybe  both. 

Although  I’ve  never  lived  in  New  York,  I’ve 
always  considered  myself  a New  Yorker-in- 
exile.  Like  many  M:.dwesterners  of  my  gen- 
eration, I’ve  been  thrilled  by  the  city’s  sky- 
lines and  energized  by  the  excitement  of  its 
streets. 

Whenever  somebody  would  start  to  say 
“New  York  is  a nice  place  to  live  but  . . .” 
I’d  interject  a “P  h :f  f 1 1 t I”  or  equaUy  ap- 
propriate comment. 

But  now  . . . I’m  not  so  sure. 

New  York  didn’t  seem  quite  so  glamorous 
this  trip.  The  sordldness,  filth,  corruption, 
decay  and  noise — my  God,  the  noise — have 
reached  a level  that  makes  the  city  virtually 
uninhabitable. 

Take  Forty-second  street.  Forty-second 
street,  around  Broadway,  has  long  been  the 
dirty  movie  capital  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mecca  of  creeps,  but  the  perversion  repre- 
sented on  that  street,  today  has  reached  truly 
astonishing  proportions. 

On  Forty-second  street  a foot  fetishist  is 
considered*  straight.  The  scene  is  enough  to 
make  the  Tijuana  chief  of  police  blush. 

Homosexuals,  transvestites,  drug  addicts, 
male  and  female  prostitutes,  sadists,  maso- 
chists, pushers,  voyeurs — all  walk  the  street 
there,  many  of  them  hand  in  hand. 

Above  their  heads  blink  gaudy  movie  mar- 
quees,, bearing  titles  like  “Body  Lust”  and 
“Party  Girl.”  The  stores  are  almost  without 
exception  smut  shops,  with  hard-core  por- 
nography displayed  in  the  windows  and 
promises  of  harder  stuff  to  be  found  inside. 

A British  visitor,  asked  to  comment  on 
Forty -second  street  recently,  said: 

“It’s  the  last  27  minutes  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 


And  there  are  those  who  think  his  watch 
was  running  a little  slow. 

There  is  more  degenerate  activity  to  be 
found  on  a single  block  of  that  street  on  a 
given  night  than  you  could  discover  in  the 
whole  of  Des  Moines. 

“Well,”  you  say,  taking  the  sophisticated 
view,  “it’s  a zoo ; a kind  of  moral  leper  colony. 
Creeps  have  to  live,  too,  and  it’s  better  to 
have  them  all  in  one  place.” 

But  they’re  not  all  in  one  place.  The  dis- 
ease is  spreading  throughout  Manhattan. 

You  walk  uptown  on  Broadway  or  the  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas — up  Into  the  mid-50s 
around  Rockefeller  Center f the  Time-Life 
Building — and  you  are  accosted  by  hordes  of 
hookers. 

Crowds  of  young  girls— .some  of  them 
couldn’t  be  any  more  than  16 — -jam  the  door- 
ways along  the  respectable -looking  business 
district,  offering  themselves  to  passing  men. 
The  going  price  is  $25. 

In  the  evening  a lone  man  on  the  street 
will  be  approached  10  or  12  times  in  a single 
block.  In  the  morning — 9:30,  say — it’s  not  so 
bad.  You’ll  only  have  to  resist  the  charms 
of  three  or  four  pants-suited  maidens, 

You  go  to  Greenwich  Village.  You  can’t  go 
as  long  as  three  minutes  without  some  long- 
haired punk  asking  you  for  a handout.  Oc- 
casionally, the  punk  will  not  want  a quarter; 
he’ll  want  to  sell  you  drugs. 

It  is  unhealthy  to  indulge  in  the  hypocrisy 
that  such  things  as  prostitution,  drug  addic- 
tion and  perversion  don’t  exist,  but  it  is  no 
less  damaging  to  have  them  shoved  down 
your  throat  day  after  day. 

You  are  forced  to  learn  to  ignore  it  or  go 
crazy.  Some  New  Yorkers  do  one  thing,  some 
the  other. 

New  York  is  still  an  exciting  city;  corrupt, 
but  exciting.  It’s  a catalogue  of  all  the  vices 
and  virtues  to  be  found  in  our  culture. 

I certainly  wouldn’t  presume  to  advise 
anyone  not  to  live  there. 

I mean,  if  you  liked  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
you’ll  love  New  York. 


W.  EARL  HALL— NOTED  IOWA 
EDITOR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  W.  Earl 
Hall,  one  of  Iowa’s  most  noted  editors, 
died  on  April  12.  While  making  his  news- 
paper, the  Mason  City  Globe -Gazette,  a 
newspaper  of  quality  and  distinction,  he 
also  served  well  his  community  and  State. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  safety  won  him 
the  coveted  Dr.  C.  C.  Criss  award;  he 
served  on  the  State  board  of  regents  and 
was  named  “Layman  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Iowa  State  Education  Association  in 
1960.  Earl  was  active  in  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  American  Legion. 

A newspaperman  his  entire  life,  he  was 
a man  of  untiring  energy  who  always 
considered  himself  a reporter,  not  an 
editor.  He  once  said: 

It’s  my  basic  reasoning,  kind  sir,  that  any- 
body who  can  report  can  step  down  into  that 
lower  category  of  wilting  editorials  if  need 
be.  A corollary  to  this  is  that  I think  of  my- 
self as  a reporter  rather  than  as  an  editor 
. . . basically. 

W.  Earl  Hall  was  a credit  to  his  profes- 
sion, his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  No  greater  praise  could  be  ac- 
corded any  man.  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  relating 
to  Mr.  Hall  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

First.  “Coworkers  Laud  Hall,”  Mason 
City  Globe-Gazette,  April  12. 

Second.  “Friends  and  Acquaintances  of 
W.  Earl  Hall  Pay  Tribute,”  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette,  April  14, 
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“In  the  beginning  God”  and  the  be- 
ginning has  never  stopped.  Radio  astron- 
omers today,  gazing  deep  into  the 
heavens,  feel  that  for  the  first  time  Man 
is  witnessing  the  stormy  creation  of  one 
or  more  planets  like  the  earth.  If  this  is 
so,  and  their  observations  are  correct, 
then  it  may  be  possible  within  a human 
lifetime  to  chart  the  birth  pangs  of  a 
new  planet. 

. “THE  PAST  IS  BUT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  A 
BEGINNING” 

H,  G.  Wells  wrote: 

The  past  Is  but  the  beginning  o£  a be- 
ginning, and  all  that  is  and  has  been  is  but 
the  twilight  of  the  dawn  ...  A day  will 
come  when  beings  who  are  now  latent  in  our 
thoughts  and  hidden  in  our  loins  shall  stand 
upon  this  earth  as  one  stands  upon  a foot- 
stool, and  shall  laugh  and  reach  out  their 
hands  amid  the  stars. 

Man  will  plumb  his  universe ; our  first 
halting  steps  have  now  been  taken.  To 
find — what?  Colors  unknown  in  the  spec- 
trum; music  unscored  and  unplayed; 
wisdom  untapped.  Go  to  any  marble 
quarry,  look  into  it.  Can  anyone  perceive 
the  graceful  shapes  held  within  the 
marble  itself,  that  will  be  released  by  the 
hand  and  skill  of  the  sculptor? 

The  greatest  happiness  of  the  thinking 
man — 

Wrote  Goethe — 

is  to  have  fathomed  that  what  can  be  fath- 
omed, and  quietly  to  reverence  that  what  is 
unfathomable. 

An  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  always  be, 
with  Man. 

And  while,  with  silent,  uplifting  mind,  I’ve 
trod 

That  high,  untrespassed  sanctity  of  Space; 
Put  out  my  hand,  and  touch  the  face  of  God. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  NELSEN  ON  IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  H.R.  10482  TO 
ESTABLISH  VOYAGEURS  NATION- 
AL PARK  IN  MINNESOTA 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  proud 
to  join  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Minnesota  in  introducing  with  our  col- 
league (Mr.  Blatnik)  the  bill  to  establish 
the  Voyageurs  National  Park. 

A great  deal  of  effort  has  gone  into 
this  proposal  to  establish  Voyageurs  Park 
on  the  part  of  officials  of  the  State  and 
local  governments,  sportsmen  and  con- 
servationists, businessmen  and  individ- 
ual citizen.  We  are  all,  of  course,  in- 
debted to  my  good  friend  John  Blatnik 
for  all  the  detailed  work  he  and  his  staff 
have  put  into  this  effort. 

The  benefits  of  this  park,  when  estab- 
lished, will  be  received  not  only  by  Min- 
nesotans who  live  in  that  beautiful  North 
country,  but  by  the  expected  thousands 
of  Americans  who  will  come  to  the  park 
annually. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  park  set- 
ting, so  essential  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Voyageurs  area  will  be  preserved  by  mak- 


ing it  a National  Park.  Over  139,000 
acres  of  land  dotted  with  72,000  acres  of 
water  make  up  one  of  the  most  scenic 
and  historical  areas  in  the  Nation. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  first 
and  only  national  park  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  we  will  have  achieved  a great 
conservation  goal,  and  we  will  be  more 
able  to  show  all  Americans  “L’Etoile  Du 
Nord,”  the  “Star  of  the  North,”  the  ap- 
propriate motto  of  our  great  State. 



MINORITY  LEADER  FORD  OFFERS 
COMMONSENSE  ANALYSIS  OF 
MIDEAST  CRISIS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  one  listens  to  many 
hundreds,  even  thousands  of  speeches 
and  policy  statements  each  year.  This 
constant  exposure  to  public  pronounce- 
ments makes  us  appreciate  even  more, 
an  outstanding  apd  eloquent  address. 

This  noon  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear 
such  a talk,  given  by  the  minority  leader. 
Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford  was  called 
upon  to  relate  his  and  the  administra- 
tion’s stance  on  the  very  delicate  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  At  one  of  the 
highest  level  meetings  of  the  year  on 
Mideast  policy,  a Capitol  Hill  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  he  delivered  a forth- 
right statement,  outlining  in  plain  lan- 
guage and  compelling  logic,  the  dynamics 
of  this  continuing  crisis. 

Before  a group  which  included  many 
of  our  colleagues,  including  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  House,  whose  ex- 
pertise and  concern  for  this  subject  is 
well  known,  and  including  Rabbi  Philip 
S.  Bernstein  I.  L.  Kenen  and  Irving 
Kane,  leaders  of  the  host  organization, 
Mr.  Ford  tied  together  with  sure  threads, 
the  relevance  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  to 
other  Soviet  and  radical-inspired  events 
in  the  world, 

I think  Mr.  Ford’s  speech  is  must 
reading  for  anyone  wanting  an  under- 
standing of  the  forces  seeking  to  destroy 
Israel,  and  to  undermine  the  interests 
and  purposes  of  our  own  Nation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I include  the  full  text  of  the  minority 
leader’s  remarks  in  the  day’s  pro- 
ceedings. 

Statement  by  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Republican  of  Michigan,  Republican 
Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  at 
the  American -Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Luncheon,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,'  Washington,  D.C.,  April  24, 
1969 

I firmly  believe  that  the  fate  of  Israel  is 
linked  to  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I therefore  cannot  conceive 
of  a situation  in  which  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tion will  sell  Israel  down  the  Nile. 

Concern,  has  been  expressed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France  may  prevail  at  the  current 
Big  Four  talks  on  the  Middle  East.  I can 
assure  you  that  your  government  will  not 
permit  this  to  happen.  We  are  conscious  of 
Soviet  ambitions. 

Israel  may  enter  its  21st  anniversary  con- 


fident of  its  manhood.  Israel's  record  of 
achievement  and  courage  makes  the  state 
Worthy  of  that  status.  Israel  can  feel  certain 
that  Americans  are  aware  of  her  dedication 
to  freedom  and  of  the  basic  affinity  linking 
Israel  with  the  United  States. 

I join  with  those  who  are  concerned  about 
overall  Soviet  designs  on  the  Middle  East  and 
Mediterranean.  One  need  only  follow  the 
news  reports  of  Operation  “Dawn  Patrol,”  the 
NATO  naval  maneuvers  now  in  progress  in 
the  Mediterranean.  We  are  aware  of  the  un- 
precedented Soviet  naval  build-up  in  that 
region.  We  know  that  the  Russians  are  trying 
to  exert  pressures  in  the  Mediterranean  at  a 
time  when  we  are  preoccupied  in  the  Far 
East. 

Your  government  is  not  naive.  Nor  are  the 
members  of  Congress.  Let  me  state  one  fact 
very  simply  and  directly:  Israel  must  not  be- 
come another  Czechoslovakia. 

I have  no  illusions  about  Soviet  policy 
and  the  attempts  by  the  Kremlin  to  create 
a sphere  of  influence  in  the  Middle  East 
that  would  undermine  vital  American  se- 
curity interests  and  threaten  the  entire 
southern  flank  of  NATO.  The  game  being 
played  by  the  - Russians,  exploiting  Arab 
hostility  against  Israel,  is  transparent. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  American  policy 
will  not  seek  to  “impose”  a settlement  as 
a result  of  the  present  Big  Foqr  Conference 
or  outside  the  context  of  such  talks. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  that  Israel’s 
vital  interests  will  be  preserved  and  that 
withdrawal  can  occur  only  by  consent  of 
the  parties  directly  concerned,  based  upon 
a contractual  agreement  establishing  a peace 
involving  recognized,  defensible,  and  just 
boundaries. 

American  participation  in  the  Big  Four 
Conference  is  consistent  with  efforts  to  test 
the  Soviet  Union’s  professed  desire  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  to  avoid  a nuclear  confron- 
tation. But  no  accord  will  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  Israel.  As  I have  said,  we  are 
well  aware  of  Soviet  aims  and  attitudes.  We 
are  also  mindful  of  the  continuing  brutal 
suppression  of  Czechoslovakia,  as  denounced 
only  last  Friday  by  President  Nixon. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  aware  that  the 
Soviet-made  MiG's  that  treacherously  at- 
tacked an  unarmed  U.S.  reconnaissance 
plane  in  international  airspace  off  the  Ko- 
rean coast  represented  the  same  type  of  air- 
craft and  weapons  systems  supplied  to  the 
radical  Arab  states. 

Our  Government  must  therefore  continue 
to  maintain  the  military  combat  and  deter- 
rent capacities  of  Israel  through  the  earliest 
possible  supply  of  Phantom  jets  and  other 
military  hardware  requirements.  I am  pleased 
to  note  that  Israeli  air  and  ground  crews  to 
man  the  Phantoms  are  presently  receiving 
special  training  at  a U.S.  Air  Force  Base  in 
California.  The  Phantoms  will  he  ready  for 
shipment  at  a time  coinciding  with  the  com- 
pletion of  training — a matter  of  months. 
Many  of  the  Phantoms  will  be  in  service  in 
Israel  before  the  end  of  1969. 

We  appreciate  Israel’s  isolated  geographic 
position,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  enemies. 
Her  very  life  depends  on  airpower  and  civilian 
air  links  with  the  free  world.  In  this  con- 
nection, one  must  note  with  regret  that 
attacks  on  unarmed  aircraft  have  escalated 
worldwide  from  the  hijacking  of  American 
commercial  airliners  to  Cuba,  to  attacks  at 
various  European  airports  on  Israeli  airliners 
by  Arab  terrorists  armed  with  Russian  weap- 
ons, and  now  the  criminal  attack  by  Com- 
munist North  Korean  MIG— 21’s  on  an  un- 
armed American  plane  in  international  air- 
space. 

Are  the  Russians  sincerely  seeking  a relax- 
ation of  tensions  or  have  they  merely  rele- 
gated their  dirty  work  to  the  fanatics  and 
fourth-rate  despots  of  the  world? 

We  have  heard  the  Kremlin  profess  great 
concern  about  Middle  Eastern  peace.  But  we 
have  watched  them  pour  naval  forces  into 
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1 the  Mediterranean.  We  have  heard  them  de- 
mand American  withdrawal.  We  have 
1 watched  them  build  up  the  war  potential  of 
radical  and  irresponsible  Arab  States  refuse 
to  enter  into  real  peace  negotiations  with 
i Israel.  ‘ j 

] Moscow  is  attempting  to  achieve  indirectly 
what  Communist  and  Arab  pressure  have 
failed  to  accomplish  by  military  preMure  and 
threats.  They  have  sought  to  roll  (back  the 
Israelis  from  the  cease-fire  lines  of  June,  1967, 
without  a meaningful  peace  settlement.  Thus 
they  would  keep  the  sore  open,  restore  the 
intolerable  situation  that  existed ; immedi- 
ately before  the  outbreak  of  the  Six-Day  War, 
and  exploit  any  retreat  by  Israel , and  her 
friends  to  push  further  against  f^ee  world 
1 interests. 

J The  Soviet  Union  has  not  clarified  her 
policy  to  my  satisfaction.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  a variety  of  policies,  to  siuit  their 
convenience.  They  have  one  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  another  in  CV.scholovakia,  and 
yet  another  in  North  Korea,  In  North  Korea 
they  help  us  one  week  to  search  fori  possible 
J survivors  of  the  plane  shot  down  by  the 
| Mig’s  they  provided,  Then,  the  very  next 
| week,  they  protest  because  we  send  a Naval 
] force  to  protect  our  reconnaissance  flights 
! and  our  right  to  use  international  waiters  and 
| airspace. 

An  assessment  must  be  made  at  American 
! Soviet  bilateral  talks  on  the  Middle  East  and 
at  the  Big  Four  meetings.  It  is  whether  Mos- 
cow is  sincere  in  seeking  a reduction  of  ten- 
; slons  or  whether  Russia  is  trying  ta  exploit 
the  fear  of  war  in  hope  of  turning  a com- 
plex situation  to  her  advantage. 

Not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  Com- 
I munist  China  is  fishing  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Middle  East.  Arab  terrorists  are 
i being  trained  in  Peking.  Chinese  "button” 

! mines,  mortars,  rockets,  ami  other  Weapons 
used  against  U.S.  forces  in  Viet  Nab  have 
emerged  in  the  Arab  guerrilla  assaults 
against  Israel.  Arab  guerrilla  leaders  have 
openly  proclaimed  that  they  will  reject  any 
] peace  settlement  that  might  be  readi  ed  by 
the  Big  Four  or  signed  by  King  Hussain  or 
President  Nasser. 

Citing  Chairman  Mao  of  Communist  China 
as  their  inspiration,  the  Arab  terrorist  have 
i proclaimed  a so-called  war  of  national- libera- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  Their  aimJ  is  the 
liquidation  of  Israel  and  all  pro-western  Arab 
regimes. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  leading  Arab 
terrorist  movement,  El  Fatah,  is  working 
through  Arab  students  at  various  American 
colleges  and  universities  to  build  qp  U.S. 
support  for  an  Arab  “national  liberation 
■front”  similar  to  the  campus  underground 
[mobilized  for  the  Viet  Cong  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  Indeed,  we  now  find  that 
some  Arabs  here  on  student  visas  are;  work- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Committee  to  AJd  the 
Rational  Liberation  Front  (Viet  Con^);  the 
youth  arm  of  the  pro-Peking  Workers l World 
party  known  as  Youth  Against  Wa)r  and 
Fascism,  and  its  front  group,  the  Comfruttee 
to  Support  Middle  East  Liberation.  I 
j Indications  of  the  flow  of  trained  agitators 
ftem  the  Middle  East  have  been  reveajled  in 
Contacts  between  the  Arabs  and  the  j Black 
F anthers,  the  Students  for  a Democratic 
Society  (S.D.S.),  and  other  anti-demdcratic 
groups. 

Our  nation  already  is  beset  by  disruption 
at  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  We 
have  no  need  of  agitators  from  abroad. 

I am  confident  that  the  Department  of 
justice  will  carefully  examine  the  activities 
Of  the  estimated  10,000  Arab  students  In  the 
tjTnited  States  to  ascertain  possible  viol  At  ions 
df  visa  requirements.  If  they  are  abusing 
dur  hospitality  in  an  unlawful  manner,  there 
sjhould  be  some  immediate  administrative 
ajetion. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  how  the  Middle 
Fast  conflict  has  already  spilled  over  to  our 
shores  in  the  case  of  the  convicted  murderer. 


Sirhan  Sirhan.  This  nation  will  not  tolerate 
assassination  and  terrorism. 

4 Let  me  reiterate  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Representatives  iden- 
tifies with  your  concerns.  We  are  committed 
to  the  growth  of  Israel- American  friendship. 
We  share  your  aspirations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  justice  for  all. 


CHEMICAL  EIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 
STOCKPILE  IS  INCREASING 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUS.5  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , April  24,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  more  and 
more  information  becomes  available  on 
the  extent  of  America’s  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  arsenal,  the  need  to  ex- 
amine the  rationale  for  this  controversial 
program  and  the  purposes  of  the  research 
now  being  undertaken  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  this  area  is  apparent.  Our  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
through  the  briefing  he  obtained  on 
chemical  biological s warfare,  and  the 
report  he  has  made  to  this  foody  on 
the  developing  stockpile,  has  made  a sub- 
stantive contribution  to  the  growing  pub- 
lic awareness  on.  this  issue. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  draw 
on  the  research  of  several  individuals 
who  have  made  thorough  and  provoking 
studies  of  the  implications  of  chemical 
biological  warf  are. 

I include  in  the  Record  today  an  article 
from  the  May  1969  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive by  Seymour  Hersh,  former  AP 
Pentagon  correspondent,  who  has  pub- 
lished several  articles  and  a book  “Chem- 
ical and  Biological  Warfare:  America’s 
Hidden  Arsenal”  on  this  closely  guarded 
military  program.  Mr.  Hersh  has  studied 
the  Department  of  Defense’s  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  research  for  over 
2 years.  I urge  my  colleagues  to  give  close 
consideration  to  the  alarming  conclusions 
which  he  has  reached  concerning  the 
implications  of  this  program : 

Silent  Death 
(By  Seymour  Hersh) 

America's  heavy  investment  in  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  (CBW)  traditionally 
is  a taboo  subject  in  Washington.  CBW  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  fclecretary  of  Defense’s  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  on  the  nation’s  mil- 
itary posture,  and  all  important  references 
to  it  are  censored  out  of  Congressional  testi- 
mony. In  the  late  1950’s  the  generals  of 
the  Army  Chemical  Corps  decided  to  make  a 
public  plea  for  more  understanding,  plus 
more  money,  and  turned  to  a public  rela- 
tions firm  for  guidance.  “Operation  Blue 
Skies”  thus  emerged,  complete  with  heavily 
publicized  promises  of  “war  without  death” 
and  dire  warnings  about  the  Soviet  Union’s 
preeminence  in  all  things  chemical  and  bi- 
ological. 

The  effort  produced  more  money,  but  with 
it  the  beginnings  of  a protest  movement 
against  the  development  of  CBW  weapons. 
The  Army  went  underground  again  and  prob- 
ably would  have  remained  there,  but  the 
use  of  gases  and  chemicals  in  Vietnam  and 
in  the  ghettos  and  campuses  of  America  has 
ended  the  dreams  os:  obscurity  for  the  CBW 
generals.  CBW  has  been  under  increasing 
assault  from  a public  rapidly  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  Frankenstein  monster  in  Its 


midst.  Recent  network  television  shows,  at 
least  two  books,  and  many  more  magazine 
and  newspaper  stores  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  obvious  pitfalls  of  spending  millions 
of  dollars  where  It  is  not  only  not  needed, 
but  is  highly  dangerous. 

Precisely  how  much  is  being  spent  each 
year  on  CBW  is  a military  secret.  Recently 
the  Pentagon  gave  a group  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  a classified  briefing  on  CBW 
and  admitted  it  was  pending  about  $350 
million  annually,  far  more  than  the  Federal 
Government  spent  last  year  to  subsidize  all 
forms  of  cancer  research.  But  even  this 
amount,  high  as  it  might  appear  to  most 
citizens,  seems  inaccurate.  In  1963,  the  last 
year  in  which  the  cost  of  CBW  was  provided 
to  Congress  on  an  unrestricted  basis,  the 
Government  was  spending  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion. Since  then,  costs  have  soared  for  the 
tear  gases  and  anti -crop  chemicals  used  in 
South  Vietnam.  Expenditures  at  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Maryland,  the  military’s  main 
chemical  purchasing  center,  were  more  than 
$420  million  in  fiscal  year  1969,  according  to 
a McGraw-Hill  investment  newsletter,  and 
that  base  is  only  one  of  five  major  CBW 
facilities  in  the  nation. 

In  the  arsenals  of  the  Pentagon  (and  in 
at  least  thirteen,  other  nations)  are  chemical 
poisons — nerve  agents  such  as  the  recently 
widely  publicized  GB — so  toxic  that  one  fif- 
tieth of  a drop,  about  one  milligram,  can 
be  lethal  in  minutes;  it  was  a nerve  gas  that 
was  responsible  for  the  death  of  6,400  sheep 
on  a Utah  ranch  in  March,  1968,  after  an 
errant  test  near  the  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds,  a CBW  research  base. 

Biological  agents  are  potentially  even  more 
deadly:  In  1960  the  head  of  the  Army  Chem- 
ical Corps  told  Congress  that  ten  aircraft, 
each  carrying  10,000  pounds  of  a dry  disease 
agent  such  as  plague  or  anthrax,  could  kill 
or  seriously  disable  as  many  as  thirty  per 
cent  of  America’s  population — about  sixty 
million  people. 

Congress  and  the  nation  were  aroused  re- 
cently when  it  was  revealed  that  the  Army 
was  regularly  shipping  800-gallon  contain- 
ers of  the  deadly  GB  and  similar  lethal 
agents  around  the  country  by  rail,  a grave 
hazard  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 

It  is  relatively  as  easy  for  CBW  scientists 
to  produce  10,000  pounds  of  a disease  agent 
as  it  is  for  pharmaceutical  houses  to  produce 
a similar  amount  of  vaccines  and  antibiotics. 
Gas  and  germs  can  be  delivered  in  combat 
situations  by  hand  grenades,  airplane  spray 
tanks,  bombs,  shells,  rockets,  and  missiles. 

Since  the  early  1960’s  when  CBW  spend- 
ing trebled  within  a few  years,  the  aerospace 
industry  has  been  increasingly  involved  CBW 
research.  Along  with  it  has  come  a reliance 
on  sophisticated  computer  techniques  and 
equipment  in  meteorology,  biomathematics, 
aerobiology,  and  other  necessary  disciplines. 

The  heavy  use  of  defoliants  and  herbicides 
in  Vietnam  (some  $100  million  worth  last 
year)  has  been  increasingly  questioned  by 
scientists  concerned  about  the  long-run  eco- 
logical dangers.  There  also  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  “riot  control”  gases  used 
in  Vietnam  can  be  lethal  to  the  weak,  sick, 
and  undernourished  civilians  exposed  to 
them.  One  of  the  so-called  "non-lethal”  gases 
now  in  wide  use  in  Vietnam  is  Adamiste,  an 
arsenic-laden  chemical  that  will  kill  upon 
ten.  minutes'  exposure  to  concentrations  of 
one  ten- thousandth  ounce  per  quart  of  air. 
One  of  the  anti-crop  chemicals  also  in  wide 
use  is  cacodylic  acid,  which  is  fifty-four  per 
cent  arsenic,  enough  to  make  systemic  arsen- 
ical poisoning  a lethal  threat  to  civilians  liv- 
ing near  sprayed  areas. 

In  the  past  few  years  criticism  of  the  CBW 
program  has  become  Increasingly  led  by  scho- 
lars. The  Army’s  main  biological  research 
center  at  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland,  which  has 
held  many  pseudo-scientific  academic  con- 
ferences in  subject  areas  close  to  its  needs — 
such  as  defoliation  and  genetics — suddenly 
found  itself  picketed  by  e small  group  of 
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a.m.  the  following  day  the  battle  broke. 
In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  German 
superiority  in  troops  and  supplies,  the 
Jews  withstood  the  barrage.  Testifying 
at  the  Eichmann  trial,  ZOB  member 
Zivia  Lubetkin  recounted  the  flavor  of 
the  revolt: 

Our  unit  numbered  twenty  men,  women, 
and  youngsters.  Each  of  us  had  a revolver 
and  a grenade.  A whole  squad  had  guns  and 
some  home-made  bombs,  prepared  in  a very 
primitive  fashion.  We  had  to  light  them  with 
matches.  . . . We  knew  that  they  would  pay 
a high  price  for  our  lives.  . . . When  the 
Germans  advanced  on  our  posts  and  we 
threw  those  hand  grenades  and  bombs,  and 
saw  German  blood  pouring  over  the  streets  of 
Warsaw  after  we  had  seen  so  much  Jewish 
blood  shed,  we  rejoiced.  , . . Those  German 
heros  retreated.  . . . They  came  back  again 
on  the  same  day,  reinforced  by  tanks,  and  we, 
with  our  petrol  bombs,  set  fire  to  a tank. 

The  spirit  of  the  ghetto  was  assuredly 
its  most  potent  weapon.  Reacting  now 
with  anger  to  what  had  been  regarded 
as  a routine  operation,  the  Germans  were 
determined  to  destroy  the  resistance  re- 
gardless of  cost.  Humiliated  by  their  ini- 
tial defeats,  the  Nazis  tried  what  they 
thought  would  be  a devastating  combi- 
nation of  fire  and  artillery.  They  first  set 
fire  to  the  brush  factory  district.  Smoke 
burning  their  eyes  and  choking  their 
throats,  the  Jews  would  not  be  burnt 
alive  in  German  flames.  The  occupants 
of  this  area  set  out  for  the  central  ghetto. 
Some  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
Charred  corpses  filled  the  streets  and 
lay  in  doorsteps.  Smoke  and  flames  drove 
thousands  more  out  of  otherwise  safe 
hideouts.  These  staggered  onto  the  sticky 
pavement,  melted  by  the  heat,  where  they 
wandered  aimlessly,  only  to  be  captured 
by  the  Germans  or  shot  on  the  spot. 

The  Germans  hoped  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  brushmakers*  district  would 
drive  the  Jews  to  surrender.  Hoping  for  a 
“voluntary”  evacuation,  they  announced 
deadlines  for  appearing  at  collection  cen- 
ters. No  amount  of  pleading  or  threats 
would  convince  the  Jews  to  surrender. 
They  preferred  armed  resistance  to  meek 
submission. 

Paced  with  such  stubbornness,  the 
Nazis  changed  their  tactics.  They  began 
burning  private  homes^—one  after  an- 
other—to  smoke  out  their  victims.  The 
partisans  now  attempted  to  preserve 
large  groups  of  the  population  hiding  in 
isolated  bunkers  and  shelters  by  moving 
them  underground.  The  burning  of  the 
ghetto  ended  only  where  there  were  no 
more  living  quarters  and,  still  worse, 
when  the  water  supply  was  exhausted. 
At  this  point  the  partisans  themselves 
were  forced  underground. 

With  the  Germaps  policing  the  streets 
by  day,  the  ZOB  could  make  raids  only 
at  undercover  of  night.  Supplies  were 
running  desperately  short.  The  ammu- 
nition cache  was  nearly  depleted.  Loss  of 
communication  with  the  Aryan  world 
outside  the  ghetto  meant  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  put  further  meaning- 
ful resistance. 

The  Germans  sent  out  searching  par- 
ties to  ferret  out  those  who  had  bur- 
rowed underground.  They  employed 
sensitive  sound-detecting  instruments 
and  trained  police  dogs.  One  of  the  most 
vigorous  battles  was  fought  at  30  Fran- 
ciszkanska  Street,  where  the  Nazis  dis- 


covered the  bunker  of  former  residents 
of  the  brushmakers’  district.  The  battle 
here  lasted  2 days,  and  not  a single  per- 
son submitted  to  capture  alive.  ZOB 
headquarters  was  discovered  on  May  18. 
The  Germans  tolerated  2 horns  of  re- 
sistance. Then,  appreciating  the  advan- 
tages of  liquidating  the  organizers  of 
resistance,  the  Germans  tossed  in  a gas 
bomb.  Whoever  was  not  gassed  com- 
mitted suicide.  Jurek  Wilner  proposed 
group  annihilation.  Lutek  Rotblat  shot 
his  mother,  his  sister,  then  himself. 
Eighty  percent  of  those  who  survived  the 
chemical  weapons  perished  in  this  man- 
ner, including  ZOB  Commander  Morde- 
chai  Aniedewlcz.  The  few  who  miracu- 
lously escaped  death  set  off  to  join  the 
remnants  of  the  brushmakers’  detach- 
ments at  22  Franciszkanska  Street.  The 
only  safe  access  to  the  shelter  was 
through  the  sewer  system,  a common 
thoroughfare  in  the  ghetto.  The  entrance 
was  boobytrapped  with  grenades  ready  to 
explode  at  touch.  The  fugitives  crawled 
through  snares  and  entanglements  con- 
structed by  the  SS.  On  occasion,  the 
Germans  would  let  gas  into  the  mains.  In 
a sewer  28  inches  high,  the  sludge  reach- 
ing to  their  lips,  the  surviving  ZOB  wait- 
ed 48  hours  to  escape  to  the  bunker.  One 
of  their  number  lost  consciousness  every 
few  minutes.  Thirst  was  the  worst  prob- 
lem. Some  of  the  more  desperate  chanced 
drinking  the  slimy  waters. 

On  June  10,  at  10  a.m.,  two  trucks 
pulled  up  to  the  trapdoor  at  the  Prosta 
Street-Twarda  Street  intersection.  When 
the  door  opened,  the  Jews  emerged  from 
their  hole,  and  scrambled  onto  the 
trucks.  Not  all  were  able  to  escape.  Soon 
the  heavy  door  banged  shut.  Not  daring 
to  tarry  longer,  the  trucks  bolted  away, 
careening  through  the  streets  at  full 
speed.  This  surviving  fraction  of  the  ZOB 
joined  guerrilla  bands  fighting  in  the 
woods.  The  majority  of  them  were  even- 
tually slain.  The  rest  took  part  in  the 
1944  Warsaw  uprising  as  the  “ZOB  unit.” 
From  this  handful  of  survivors  we  have 
accounts  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  epic. 

Tlie  fate  of  those  not  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  was  buried  in  the  ragged  heap 
of  rubble  reaching  three  stories  high.  It 
had  taken  44  days  to  destroy  the  ghetto. 
Nazi  officials  recorded  the  deaths  or  relo- 
cations during  the  insurrection  at  6,060. 
Rather  than  surrender,  the  valiant  Jews 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  had  preferred  to 
end  their  ordeal  of  3 years  with  en- 
trenched resistance. 

Today  a statue  to  the  ghetto  popula- 
tion stands  in  a desolate  square,  once  the 
heart  of  the  district.  In  spite  of  common 
experiences  under  German  occupation, 
the  fact  that  many  Poles  risked  their 
lives  to  hide  Jews  during  the  war,  and 
the  fact  that  many  Poles  also  marched 
to  gas  chambers  at  Auschwitz  and  Treb- 
linka,  the  Polish  Government  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  Nazi  ordeal.  Other- 
wise, how  could  they  tolerate,  and,  in- 
deed, encourage  the  senseless  anti-Zion- 
ist purge  which  grips  Poland  today? 

In  Poland  competing  camps  in  the 
faction -ridden  Communist  system  con- 
sistently have  exploited  anti-Semitism 
at  critical  junctures  in  Polish  history. 
This  strategy  emerged  in  Poland  during 
the  early  post-war  period.  The  first 
“takeover”  government  was  an  uneasy 


coalition  of  Communists  who  had  spent 
the  war  in  the  Polish  underground  and 
those  who,  having  spent  the  war  in 
Soviet  Russia,  returned  to  Poland  with 
the  victorious  Red  army.  Friction  be- 
tween the  “domestic”  group  and  the 
“Muscovites”  emerged  during  the  Stal- 
inist period.  During  the  brief  thaw  which 
followed  Stalin's  death,  the  domestic 
group  blamed  the  Muscovites  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  Stabilization.  The  anti-Semitic 
campaign  evolved  from  their  charges 
against  a fraction  of  the  Muscovites  who 
happened  to  be  Jews.  The  same  party 
plenum  which  elected  Wladyslaw  Go- 
mulka  first  secretary  of  the  party  also 
set  up  a program  for  reform  and  issued 
a resolution  against  ethnic  prejudice. 
Neither  policy  was  implemented.  In  an 
effort  to  consolidate  power,  Gomulka 
proceeded  to  generously  pad  the  party 
apparatus  with  former  Stalinist  parti- 
sans. This  element  has  since  expanded 
its  power  base.  Since  the  early  sixties,  the 
Partisans  have  agitated  against  the 
political  decay  and  economic  stagnation 
of  the  “Gomulka  establishment.”  Their 
goal  is  to  replace  it.  The  student  riots  of 
March  1968  gave  them  precisely  the  op- 
portunity they  sought.  Seizing  upon  the 
coincidence  that  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  student  protests  were  Jewish  and 
that  their  parents  occupied  prominent 
government  posts,  General  Moczar,  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  and  head  of  the 
Partisan  faction,  launched  the  current 
anti-Semitic  campaign.  To  protect  his 
own  political  position,  Gomulka  took  up 
the  challenge.  Just  after  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict  in  June  1967,  he  blamed  all  of 
Poland’s  present  difficulties  on  a pro- 
Israel  Zionist  conspiracy. 

With  anti-Semitism  a weapon  of  both 
contending  factions,  the  toll  among  Pol- 
ish Jews  has  been  heavy,  and  the  purge 
continues  to  this  day. 

Both  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  must 
make  every  effort  to  combat  anti-Semi- 
tism in  Poland.  Memory  of  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  should 
strengthen  those  efforts. 



ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  21  years  since  the  foundation  of  the 
State  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  people.  Those  21  years  have  wit- 
nessed many  events  in  Israel,  not  the 
least  of  which  have  been  the  three  wars 
fought  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors and  the  victories  of  the  Israel  de- 
fense forces  in  those  three  conflicts. 
Peace  still  is  only  a dream  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  all  men  of  good  will  hope  that 
a peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute  can  be  found  and  implemented. 

But,  despite  the  wars  and  the  constant 
state  of  alert  demanded  of  the  Israeli 
people,  they  have  still  been  able  to  reg- 
ister tremendous  growth  and  progress  in 
the  past  two  decades.  The  Israeli  econ- 
omy established  unprecedented  gains, 
averaging  for  the  decade  between  1950 
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to  be  Unjust  and  unreasonable,  it  Is  doubtfu 
the  airlines’  managements  and  the  Boar' 


Jews — from  the  most  prominent  to  the 
obscure — from  positions  in  universities, 


are  prepared  at  this  time  to  surrender  the  political,  and  cultural  life.  We  must  com 
exercise  of  all  their  powers  and  duties  with  demn  this  recurrence  of  prejudice  in  P0' 


CAC7J.  Vi  l v ~ } 

respeot  to  the  determination  of  rates  to  anv 
mechanical  formula.  j 

143  S|ec.  102  (d) , Federal  Aviation  Act  of  I960; 
Bureau  of  Economics,  A Study  of  the  Domesi- 
tic  Passenger  Air  Fare  Structure,  Op.  Cit j, 
72;  Supra.  , 


demn  this  recurrence  of  prejudice  in  Po- 
land as  an  affront  to  the  memory  of 
thousands  of  Jews  who  were  annihilated 
in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  of  1943. 

Before  the  Nazi  invasion,  Warsaw  was 
the  most  Jewish  of  European  cities. 


American  Airlines,  Inc.,  et  al.,  Mail  There  were  some  433,000  Jews  in  the  city 


Rates;  Docket  No.  2849  et  al.,  1J  O.A.B.  558> 
595-509  (1951);  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  et 
al.,  Domestic  Trunklines,  Service  Mail  Rates, 


when,  in  early  1940,  German  occupation 
authorities  began  to  concentrate  Jews 
in  sneeial  districts  in  each  town.and  lo- 


al„  Domestic  Trunklines,  bervicf  ivmn  in  special  districts  in  -each  toW£.and  lo- 

N0’  6599  ^ ^ 21  ° ’ cality  in  Poland.  A periodjof-rffass  depor- 

u5  Air  Transport  Association,  Exhibit  100,  tations  began,  accompaflied  by  confisca- 
Genefal  Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  C.A.B.  tions,  arrests,  andrterror.  Jews  were  the 
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Docket  No.  8008  (1961)  11.  (See  also.  Miller, 
Ronald  E.,  Distribution  of  Total  Operating 
Expenses  by  CAB  Functional  Class:  Domestic 
Trunklines,  1956;  " Domestic - Airline  Effi- 

ciency,” The  M.I.T.  Press,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts (1963)  11;  Treatment  of  Revenues 
and  Expenses,  General,  “Report  of  Ernst  & 
Ernst!  on  Survey  of  Separation  of  Compensa- 


victims  Of  unjmdled  violence  of  the  SS, 
including  lpdfing,  murder  and  starvation. 
This  persecution  was  designed  to  deprive 
Jews  oi  all  material  goods,  and,  through 
phys)dal  and  mental  oppression,  to  pre- 
pare a suitable  atmosphere  for  genocide. 

On  October  16,  1940,  the  Germans  be- 


tory  kail  Pay  from  Total  Mail  Payments  to  gan  to  corral  Warsaw’s  Jews  into  the  100 
Domestic  Airlines”;  18  J.  Air  L.  & com.  206,;/SqUare  city  blocks  between  the  major 
216;  I Wheat  croft,  Stephen,  ‘‘Economics  6f.  raiiway  station,  the  Saxon  Gardens,  and 
European  Air  Transport,”  Table  14,  Thfi,  the  Danzig  Railroad  Terminal.  The  prox- 
Econtymics  of  European  AirTra^^  M&ji~  irnity  of  transportation  facilities  was 

?and  fi956TV827speaa,  R.' Dixon,  “Speratfel-  probably  a determining  factor  in  locat- 
Cost  Summary,  Major  United  Stales  Airlines,  mg  the  Jewish  ghetto,  whose  residents 
Calendar  Year  in  Early  Fifties”,  Table;  16~4,:  the  Nazi  regime  planned  to  evacuate  with 
Technical  Aspects  of  Air  Transport  Manage-  maximum  efficiency.  One -third  of  the 
merit , McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  population  of  Warsaw  was  crammed, 
Yorki  (1955)  p.  300.  / : eight  to  a room,  into  one-twentieth  the 

148  Bureau  of  Economics,  A Study/ of  tji©  area  0f  the  city.  A brisk  wall  and  barbed 

c^lo  emphSfdded.  T ’ ^ wire  encaged  the  Jewish  Poles.  The  Ger- 

l47'  twa’s  share  of  the  market  wi  32.4k  mans  planned  at  first  to  starve  them  into 

in  1966,  33.7%  in  1967.  \ docility,  then  to  round  them  up  and  mur- 

ISupra.  \ tier  them  by  the  thousands. 

appendix  i \ According  to  Nazi  plans  captured  at 
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irnity  of  transportation  facilities  was 
probably  a determining  factor  in  locat- 
ing the  Jewish  ghetto,  whose  residents 
the  Nazi  regime  planned  to  evacuate  with 
maximum  efficiency.  One-third  of  the 
population  of  Warsaw  was  crammed, 
eight  to  a room,  into  one -twentieth  the 
area  of  the  city.  A brisk  wall  and  barbed 
wire  encaged  the  Jewish  Poles.  The  Ger- 
mans planned  at  first  to  starve  them  into 
docility,  then  to  round,  them  up  and  mur- 
der them  by  the  thousands. 

According  to  Nazi  plans  captured  at 
the  fall  of  the  Wehrmacht,  Poland  was 
the  first  occupied  area,  to  be  cleared  of  its 
^non-Aryan  population,  prior  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  general  eastern 
plam^^generalplan  ost.  The  Reich’s  strat- 
egy was  ttKJermanize  and  liquidate  the 
untermenscheh  ^of  enormous  areas — 
the  Baltic  Stated Czechoslovakia,  the 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia!'s»e(nd  Russia  itself. 
The  records  of  the  N'ur^berg  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal  lhtfude  testi- 
mony by  the  spokesman  of  r^azi  race 
ideology,  Rosenberg,  who.  expressed  the 
Reich’s  purpose : \ 


violence,  restrictions,  and  fear  of  be- 
trayal, the  trappings  of  normal  commu- 
nity living  developed  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto.  The  ghetto  population  created 
its  own  underground  community.  The 
Jews  operated  clandestine  schools.  There 
was  even  a university  complete  with  fac- 
ulty. Bomb  caches  were  disguised  as 
parks.  Four  theaters  offered  perform- 
ances. Musicians  gave  concerts.  Poets 
composed  and  recited  verse.  Painters  and 
sculpters  worked  and  exhibited  their  ef- 
forts. An  illegal  press  distributed  pam- 
phlets and  reported  current  events.  A 
group  of  scholars  collected  ah  archive  to 
preserve  records  of  the  ghetto  as  part  of 
Jewish  history.  Among  these  documents 
is  a draft  of  the  opening  address  for  a 
cultural  evening.  The  unknown  lecturer 
analyzed  the  common  Jewish  purpose: 

We  want  to  continue  living  and  remain 
free  and  creative  people.  Thereby  we  shall 
stand  the  test  of  life.  If  our  lives  are  not  ex- 
tinguished under  thick  layers  of  ashes,  it 
will  be  the  triumph  of  humanity;  it  will  be 
proof  that  our  life -force  is  stronger  than  the 
will  of  destruction. 

Spurred  by  the  certainty  that  the  Ger- 
mans offered  no  alternative  to  extermi- 
nation, a resistance  movement  was 
formed  of  Zionist  youth.  Before  the  out- 
break of  war,  this  group  was  making 
plans  for  emigration  to  Palestine.  Its  na- 
tional and  political  awareness  was  in- 
tense, as  was  its  determination  to  defy 
the  superior  numbers  and  weaponry  of 
the  German  troops.  At  first  this  resist- 
ance organization  was  viewed  as  too  mili- 
tant. A year  later,  however,  several  in- 
tended victims  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Nazi  death  mills  were  returned  to  the 
ghetto.  They  verified  the  horrors  which 
the  ghetto  population  had  only  sus- 
pected. Between  July  22  and  October  3, 
1942,  300,000  Jews  were  removed  from 
the  ghetto,  the  majority  to  Trablinka, 
the  rest  to  labor  camps.  The  numbers  of 
the  deported  substantiated  the  tales  of 
the  escaped  prisoners.  Within  days  of 
the  first  deportations,  the  Jewish  Fight- 
ing Organization  was  formed  under  the 
command  of  21-year-old  Mordechai 
Aniedewicz.  The  organization  earned  the 
political  and  religious  support  of  the 
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lved  when  the  last  Jew  leaves  the  Con\  confrontation  was  inevitable. 
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solved  when  the  last  Jew  leaves  the  Con\ 
tinent.  ...  We  swear  that  we  will  not  give 
up  the  fight  until  the;  last  Jew  in  Europe 
has  disappeared,  and,  until  we  are  sure  that 
he  is  really  dead. 


i Suggested  by  way  of  substitution  pursuant  to  subptl  E, 
par.  302.505  of  the  CAB's  Rule  of  Practice  in  Economic  pro* 
ceedings. 


Source-  Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  “The  CAB  Staff  Study  of 
Fares,”  Congressional  Record  (May  9r  1968)  E4016,  E4021.  had  neither  roots  nor  homes  in  the  Capi- 
n tal.  Here  they  were  starved  and  systemat- 

,.,.po,w  r-wETTO  DAV  IN  ically  hunted  by  their  captors.  In  spite 

WARrr>Mi\^MORATIONr'  IN  of  the  various  epidemics  which  erupted, 
COMMEMORATION  they  were  denied  drugs.  They  endured 

(tylr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per-  cruel  Polish  winters  without  fuel.  While 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tpis  the  rest  of  occupied  Warsaw  went  unin- 
point in  the  Record  and  to  include  $xj - formed  of  events  ir.  the  sealed  ghetto, 
traneous  matter.)  hunger  increased  daily.  It  emerged  from 

Iter.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to  henh  dark,  overcrowded  J iving  quarters  into 
or  today  the  memory  of  Jews  of  the  War-  the  street,  where  it  spoke  through  the 
saw  ghetto  who  rose  against  the  Nazi  SS  mouths  of  beggars— the  aged  or  the  very 
in  April  1943.  It  is  particularly  relevant  young,  who  crawled  under  the  barbed 


. t The  pilot  project  for  this  operation  was 

Df"pmcPt!ceS“in' ' EconomkfVo-  Poland;  its  death  terminal  Warsaw. 

Most  of  the  Jews  sealed  up  in  2y2  miles  of 
The  cab  sin ff  study  of  Air  the  classical  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city/ 


WARSAW  GHETTO  DAY:  IN 
COMMEMORATION 

(tyrr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
Lission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tpis 


Weapons  were  smuggled  into  the 
'ghetto  through  sewers  of  by  burying 
parties  who  were  allowed  beyond  the 
wills  of  the  Jewish  cemetery.  The  num- 
ber of  guerrilla  units  formed  and  trained 
has  been  set  at  22.  The  first  clash  between 
jews  and  Nazi  farces  occurred  January 
T8,  9 days  after  Himmler  ordered  that 
deportations  be  resumed.  He  had  pre- 
pared to  remove  the  last  60,000  to  70,000 
Jews  remaining  in  the  ghetto.  This  first 
round  was  a Jewish  victory  in  spite  of 
the  odds  against  them.  After  4 days  of 
battle,  the  Jews  effectively  routed  the  SS. 

The  Germans  retreated  to  nurse  their 
wounds  and  repair  their  wounded  van- 
ity. On  February  16,  1943,  Himmler  or- 


matter.)  ! hunger  increased  daily.  It  emerged  from  ity.  On  February  16,  1943,  mmmier  or- 

f AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to  hejif-  dark,  overcrowded  Jiving  quarters  into  dered  what  he  thought  would  mean  the 
the  memory  of  Jews  of  the  Wgr-  the  street,  where  it  spoke  through  the  destruction  of  the  ghetto.  Lt.  Gen  Jui- 
to  who  rose  against  the  Nazi  jSS  mouths  of  beggars — the  aged  or  the  very  gen  Stroop  was  sent  to  cairy  out  the  op- 
1943  It  is  particularly  relevant  young,  who  crawled  under  the  barbed  eration.  Tanks,  planes,  and  artillery  en- 
recall  thSr^struggSe^  L view* of  wire  before  the  gendarmes,  to  get  food  circled  the  ghetto.  Apnl  19  Passoyer  Eve 
nt  nr> surge  of  anti-Semitism  in  “on  the  other  side.”  Entire  families  were  the  SS  moved  toward  the  ghetto.  The 


the  recent  upsurge  of  anti-Semitism!  in 
Poland.  The  current  polish  anti-Semitic 
campaign  has  purged  thousands  of 


supported  in  this  manner. 

In  spite  of  the  disease,  the  corruption; 


ZOB  decreed  an  alert  and  proceeded  to 
execute  organizational  measures.  At  6 
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and  1960  a growth  rate  of  over  10  percent 
per  year.  After  an  imposed  slowdown  of 
the  economy  beginning  in  1964  had  pro- 
duced the  desired  effects,  the  Israeli 
economy  is  again  growing  at  its  old  pace. 
The  Israeli  planners  have  taken  great 
pains  to  diversify  the  industry  of  Israel, 
seeking  a balance  between  industry,  agri- 
culture, manufacturing  and  services  that 
will  insure  a stable  and  reliable  economy 
for  the  future. 

In  the  educational  field,  the  Israeli  na- 
tion has  faced  an  arduous  task  of  teach- 
ing an  ancient  language,  now  revitalized, 
to  the  polyglot  peoples  who  came  to  the 
promised  land.  Germans,  Rumanians, 
Russians,  Moroccans,  French — people 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  speak- 
ing all  the  earth’s  languages — have  been 
taught  Hebrew.  Grown  men  share  the 
classrooms  with  their  sons  in  their  de- 
sire to  learn  and  to  grow  together.  The 
teachers  in  those  schools  are  quite  often 
young  girls,  members  of  the  Israel  de- 
fense forces,  who  are  serving  their  coun- 
try in  two  ways,  they  are  soldiers  and 
they  are  teachers.  The  Israelis  hunger 
for  education  and  learning,  and  they  re- 
spect the  power  of  knowledge.^ 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
Israeli  agricultural  programs,  the  coop- 
erative and  the  collective  communities 
which  have  so  ably  converted  vast  ranges 
of  wasteland  into  productive  and  vital 
farmlands.  The  Kibbutz  and  the  Moshav 
are  the  epitome  of  cooperation  and 
democracy,  where  all  share  the  work  and 
the  rewards.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Israel  is  the  vast  Negev  desert.  It  is  here 
that  the  Israelis  have  concentrated  their 
efforts  to  reclaim  the  land  from  the 
scorching  sun  and  the  dry  winds  and  to 
convert  the  barren  earth  into  living 
farms.  One  of  the  modern  engineering 
miracles  is  the  Israeli  water  conduit 
which  carries  needed  water  from  the 
north  of  the  country  to  the  arid  south. 

But  Israel  has  not  been  a nation  of 
all  work.  In  the  cultural  area,  the  Israelis 
have  become  world  leaders  in  music,  art 
and  letters.  Israeli  dancers,  singers  and 
musicians  travel  around  the  world,  re- 
ceiving critical  acclaim  for  their  talents 
and  their  creativity.  Israeli  designers 
hold  shows  in  the  fashion  centers  of  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  New  York.  Israeli  artists 
and  their  works  appear  in  the  galleries  of 
Europe  and  the  Americas.  Israeli  archi- 
tects and  engineers  raise  buildings  in 
Africa  and  South  America.  Novelists,  his- 
torians and  poets  from  Israel  are  read 
and  appreciated  by  a wide  spectrum  of 
peoples  from  Asia  to  Scandanavia.  The 
wide  range  of  talents  demonstrate  the 
Israeli  creativity  and  their  innovative 
and  imaginative  approach  to  every  aspect 
of  modern  life. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  21st  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  we  offer  our  heart- 
felt congratuations  and  express  the  earn- 
est hope  that  the  people  of  Israel  will 
soon  find  the  peace  they  so  valiantly  seek. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Jews  throughout  the  world  celebrate  the 
21st  anniversary  of  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream,  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  They  are  joined  by  all  those  who 
truly  cherish  the  ideals  of  independence 
and  justice. 


This  remarkable  nation  should  serve 
as  a reminder  to  all  of  us  that  freedom 
is  neither  easily  won  nor  easily  kept.  To 
paraphrase  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
there  are  those  who  take  the  idea  of 
freedom  for  granted.  Let  them  look  to 
Israel. 

The  dream  of  a Jewish  homeland  has 
survived  for  centuries.  It  could  not  be 
eradicated  by  Roman  legions,  Nazi  ter- 
ror or  so-called  holy  wars.  That  dream 
still  lives  today  in  the  hearts  of  op- 
pressed people. 

What  has  been  done  in  21  years  is 
miraculous,  Mr.  Speaker.  A nation  built 
on  arid  land  has  become  the  garden  of 
the  Middle  East.  A nation  surrounded 
by  enemies  has  made  friends  throughout 
the  world.  A nation  aided  by  the  charity 
of  others  has  itself  become  charitable. 

One  could  write  volumes  of  praise  for 
this  new  nation  and  its  accomplish- 
ments, but  the  real  promise  of  Israel  lies 
in  its  future.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Israel  could  do  for  the  entire 
Middle  East  what  it  has  already  done 
within  its  own  borders. 

It  is  absurd,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a na- 
tion like  Israel  sits  as  an  island  of  plenty 
in  a sea  of  hunger  and  poverty.  This  ab- 
surdity is  not  the  fault  of  the  Israelis, 
for  they  have  consistently  expressed 
their  desire  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  which  they  have  been  denied  for 
centuries.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Arab  States  who  have  refused  to 
even  recognize  the  right  of  Israel  to 
exist. 

Israel  itself,  believing  that  a gap  in 
living  standards  between  prosperous  and 
poor  nations  is  a danger  to  world  peace, 
has  engaged  in  a wide-ranging  program 
of  assistance  to  other  developing  coun- 
ties. Many  nations  in  Africa,  for  instance, 
have  greatly  benefited  from  such  assist- 
ance. Considering  that  Israel  is  itself  a 
developing  nation,  this  program  is  im- 
pressive and  shows  a strong  desire  to 
help  people  in  need. 

Why  cannot  this  assistance  go  toward 
improving  the  lot  of  every  person  in  the 
Middle  East?  Why  can  certain  Arab  lead- 
ers not  turn  from  their  policies  of  ultra- 
nationalism and  racism  and  instead  help 
their  own  people?  Why  can  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East,  with  help  from  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Nations,  among  others,  not  settle 
their  differences  amicably  without  re- 
sorting to  armed  force  and  belligerency? 

Why,  indeed,  can  the  Middle  East,  the 
cradle  of  civilization,  not  become  a show- 
case of  peace  where  all  nations,  what- 
ever their  ideology,  can  exist  in  a spirit 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  respect? 

This  is  the  challenge  which  faces 
Israel  in  the  third  decade  of  its  exist- 
ence. Over  and  over  again  in  the  past  21 
years,  it  has  shown  its  will  to  survive. 
That  will  should  no  longer  be  questioned 
by  anyone.  The  Arab  States  hostile  to 
Israel  should  admit  that  Israel  exists  and 
has  territorial,  political,  economic,  and 
social  integrity. 

Only  then  will  all  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  find  peace.  Only  then  will  Arab 
and  Jew  alike  find  truth  in  the  ancient 
prophecy  of  Isaiah:  “And  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall 


not  lift  up  sword  against  nation;  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.” 

Just  as  a dream  of  Israel  became  a 
reality  21  years  ago,  so  may  this  proph- 
ecy be  fulfilled.  As  we  celebrate  the  past, 
let  us  pray  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
how  old  he  grows,  a man  remembers  with 
poignant  clarity  his  21st  birthday — his 
pride  at  reaching  man’s  estate,  his  exul- 
tation in  his  youth  and  vigor  with  the 
whole  world  and  a whole  lifetime  stretch- 
ing ahead,  his  for  the  asking. 

That  pride  and  exultation  for  young 
men  bom  in  this  century  have,  sadly, 
been  clouded  with  the  horrors  of  wars, 
of  man’s  inability  to  live  in  civilized  peace 
with  his  fellow  man. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  a na- 
tion. Today  we  salute  with  pride  and  af- 
fection Israel’s  21st  birthday,  but  our 
happiness  is  overshadowed  by  the  grim 
realities  of  the  hour  which  find  these  gal- 
lant people  engaged  in  the  unceasing 
struggle  to  safeguard  their  security. 

As  with  the  young  men  observing  their 
21st  birthday  in  today’s  chaotic  world, 
Israel  was  born  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
sufferings  and  devastation  of  world  war. 
For  21  years,  its  people  have  been  fight- 
ing two  battles.  The  first  is  the  battle 
against  a cruel  and  harsh  land,  almost 
devoid  of  resources  and  wasted  through 
centuries  of  neglect  and  mismanagement. 
The  enemies  of  the  Israelies  in  this  first 
battle  were  the  swamps  and  the  deserts, 
the  rocky  hills  and  desolate  valleys,  the 
arid,  forbidding  country  that  is  their 
“promised  land.”  The  Israelis  are  win- 
ning the  fight  against  the  land  and  the 
elements,  and  the  land  of  Israel  is  be- 
coming again  the  land  of  milk  and  honey 
described  in  the  Bible.  The  costs  of  re- 
building Israel  are  high,  taking  their  toll 
in  hard  work,  but  the  rewards  are  even 
higher,  the  satisfaction  of  building  not 
only  a home  but  a nation. 

The  second  of  the  two  battles  is  the 
continuing  confrontation  with  the  Arab 
States.  In  this  battle,  there  is  no  vic- 
tory because  there  is  no  peace.  While 
Israel  has  won  the  armed  conflicts  that 
have  erupted  three  times  in  two  decades, 
she  has  not  been  able  to  translate  those 
battlefield  victories  into  conference  table 
victories  because  her  Arab  adversaries 
refuse  to  negotiate  a permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  problem.  But  the  Israelis  are 
a persistant  people  and  a people  de- 
termined to  have  peace  in  their  land. 
They  have  not  been  dismayed  at  the  ab- 
sence of  progress  at  the  peace  table,  but 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  finding  and 
securing  a lasting  and  just  peace. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Israel  are  entitled  to  the  land  and 
that  there  should  be  a state  for  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Hebrews.  The  only 
source  of  challenge  to  the  Israelis  right 
to  exist  is  the  Arab  bloc;  the  rest  of 
the  world  fully  recognizes  the  State  of 
Israel  and  this  includes  the  Communist 
nations  which  champion  the  cause  of  the 
Arabs.  The  first  nation  to  recognize  Israel 
on  May  15,  1948,  was  the  United  States 
of  America.  Since  then  this  Nation  has 
not  relaxed  its  friendship  with  Israel 
and  we  have  not  altered  our  commitment 
to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Our  cooperation  with  the  Israeli  people 
has  extended  from  technical  training  to 
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new  farming  methods.  Israeli  scientists 
and  their  American  counterparts  are 
working  on  projects  that  will  help  all 
mankind,  not  just  a few  people.  In  fact, 

| the  Israelis  have  become  models  for  the 
underdeveloped  world,  training  many 
young  teachers,  farmers,  and  scientists 
in  schools  and  workshops  in  Israel  and 
in  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  aind  Latin 
i America.  This  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
could  exist  between  the  Israelis  and  the 
downtrodden  people  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries surrounding  Israel  if  only  the  lead- 
ers of  those  states  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  a peace  treaty. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion,  as  we 
salute  our  gallant  young  ally,  let  us  re- 
new our  bonds  of  friendship,  bur  com- 
mitment to  establishing  a permanent 
peace. 

The  remarkable  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel,  Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  who  epitomizes 
the  bonds  between  our  two  countries, 
stated  in  her  memorable  address  on  pre- 
senting her  Cabinet  to  the  Knesset — 
Parliament — Jerusalem,  March  17,  1969: 

It  has  been  our  fate  that  while  we  en- 
grossed ourselves  in  oaastructive  and  crea- 
tive work  in  our  homeland,  we  haive  had  to 
defend  our  lives  and  SUr  ac  hie  veiti  ants  and 
take  up  arms  against  attackers  aflti  aggres- 
sors. ...  It  has  never  been  our  aspiration  to 
win  victory  in  War,  but  to  prevent  wars.  It 
j has,  nevertheless,  been  demonstrated  that 
when  wars  have  been  farced  upon  Us_  we  have 
been  able  to  fulfill  our  task.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  heart  that  if  a new  war  is 
forced  upon  us  again,  we  shall  again  be 
victorious  . . . We  will  not  accept  any  ar- 
rangement that  is  not.  true  peace.  We  shall 
| not  agree  to  any  “solution”  which  does  not 
guarantee  that  this  war  is  the  last  war.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Arab  rulers  have  repulsed 
the  outstretched  hand  ...  We  consented  to 
a ceasefire.  The  Arab  Mates  also ! agreed  to 
the  ceasefire.  But  only  & few  days  passed  be- 
fore the  ceasefire  lines  became  front  lines 
■ of  continuous  aggression  waged  ag&inust  us 
by  the  Arab  States.  In  .truth,  the  War  is  not 
yet  over.  Day  in,  day  <Mt,  our  sons  are  fall- 
ing at  their  posts  . . . The  actions  and  utter- 
ances of  the  Arab  rulers  give  no  pr  omise  of 
approaching  tranquility. 

The  record  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  basic  obstacle  to  peace  has  been  the 
continuance  and  intensification  of  ter- 
rorist activities,  supported  or  condoned 
by  some  Arab  governments,  and  the 
policy  embodies  in  the  Khartoum  for- 
mula— “no  negotiations,  no  recognition, 

! no  peace/’  Terrorist  activities  violate  the 
| cease-fire  resolutions,  and  international 
law.  They  are  designed  to  prevent  peace, 
and  force  another  war.  And  so,  the  cen- 
tral tasks  facing  Israel  on  its  21st  birth- 
day are,  above  all,  to.  safeguard  the  na- 
tion’s security  and  to  continue!  to  strive 
for  peace. 

I am  happy  to  join  today  wi  th  like- 
minded  colleagues  in  issuing  the  follow- 
i ing  declaration  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  that  offers  the  best  hope  of  protect- 
ing the  interests  and  dignity  oi  all  the 
parties  involved  and  permitting  them  to 
make  a just  and  balanced  peace.  May 
this  peace  be  achieved  and  may  Israel 
and  its  neighbors  unite  in  a spirit  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  and  build  to- 
gether a region  overflowing  with  milk 
and  honey  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East. 


Declaration  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
April  1969 

On  the  occasion  of  Israel’s  21st  birthday, 
we  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Israel  on  their  progress:  the  absorption  of 
more  than  1,250,000  refugees  and  immigrants; 
the  reclamation  of  the  land;  the  development 
of  their  economy;  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
sciences;  the  revival  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion; the  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
democratic  institutions;  their  constructive 
co-operation  in  the  international  community. 

On  this  21st  anniversary  we  express  our 
concern  that  the  people  of  Israel  are  still  de- 
nied their  right  to  peace  and  that  they  must 
carry  heavy  defense  burdens  which  divert 
human  and  material  resources  from  produc- 
tive pursuits. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Israel’s  Arab  neigh- 
bors, after  three  futile  and  costly  wars,  still 
refuse  to  negotiate  a final  peace  settlement 
with  Israel. 

We  believe  that  the  issues  which  divide 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved  in 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace,  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet  with 
Israelis  in  face-to-face  negotiations.  There  is 
no  effective  substitute  for  the  procedure.  The 
parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties  to  the 
settlement.  We  oppose  any  attempt  by  out- 
side powers  to  impose  halfway  measures  not 
conducive  to  a permanent  peace. 

To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to  secure 
a contractual  peace  settlement,  freely  and 
sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  themselves, 
the  United  States  should  oppose  all  pressures 
upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prematurely  and  un- 
conditionally from  any  of  the  territories 
which  Israel  now  administers. 

Achieving  peace,  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
will  be  in  a position  to  settle  the  problems 
which  confront  them.  Peace  will  outlaw  bel- 
ligerence, define  final  boundaries,  end  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  curb  terrorism,  promote 
disarmament,  facilitate  refugee  resettlement, 
ensure  freedom  of  navigation  through  inter- 
national waterways,  and  promote  economic 
co-operation  in  the  interests  of  all  people. 

The  U.N.  cease-fire  should  be  obeyed  and 
respecteti  by  all  nations.  The  Arab  states  have 
an  obligation  to  curb  terrorism  and  to  end 
their  attacks  on  Israel  civilians  and  settle- 
ments. 

We  deplore  one-sided  U.N.  resolutions 
which  ignore  Arab  violations  of  the  cease  fire 
and  which  censure  Israel’s  reply  and  counter- 
action. Resolutions  which  condemn  those 
who  want  peace  and  which  shield  those  who 
wage  war  are  a travesty  of  the  U.N.  charter 
and  a blow  at  the  peace. 

The  United  States  should  make  it  clear  to 
all  governments  in  the  Near  East  that  we  do 
not  condone  a state  of  war,  that  we  persist 
in  the  search  fo::  a negotiated  and  contractual 
peace,  as  a major  goal  of  American  policy. 

Mr.  FRIED  EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
person  reaches  the  age  of  21,  he  is  said 
to  have  reacted  his  majority;  he  is  no 
longer  held  back  for  lack  of  maturity. 

Twenty- one  years  ago,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel  was  pro- 
claimed, therefore,  by  analogy,  we  may 
say  that  this  once  ancient  and  historic 
nation,  which  was  reborn  in  1948,  has 
now  reached  maturity.  She  is  a respected 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  and, 
what  is  especially  important,  it  is  a part 
of  the  free  world  and  our  sister  democ- 
racy— a republic — located  in  the  stra- 
tegic Middle  East. 

It  is  important  that  we  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  take  note 
of  this  day  and  express  our  congratula- 
tions and  very  best  wishes  to  the  State  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  its  21st  anni- 
versary as  a nation. 


When  the  independence  of  the  State 
of  Israel  was  declared  on  May  14,  1948, 
according  to  our  calendar.  President 
Harry  Truman  gave  official  recognition 
to  its  rebirth  within  minutes  after  its 
establishment.  Over  the  years  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  also  recog- 
nized that  time  has  very  clearly  shown 
this  decision  to  be  sound  and  in  our  best 
interest. 

Here,  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  and  according  to  our  own  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  we  maintain 
that  “all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  inalien- 
able rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.” 

During  the  past  21  years,  the  world 
has  seen  that  out  of  the  desert  has  been 
created  a new  and  modem  state  with  a 
truly  tremendous  record  of  impressive 
achievement.  From  rocky  wastes  and 
barren  sands  the  fondest  hopes  and 
deepest  yearnings  of  a people  for  cen- 
turies have  been  realized  in  transforming 
a wilderness  into  a veritable  modem 
Garden  of  Eden  and  a place  of  sanctuary 
for  over  a million  homeless,  dispossessed, 
and  stateless  human  beings.  Today  there 
are  over  2,775,000  people  within  Israel’s 
borders. 

For  us,  both  Christian  and  Jew,  Israel 
is  indeed  the  holy  land,  the  place  where 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  given  to 
man — the  locale  of  the  Holy  Bible — a 
very  special  spot  on  earth,  having  a deep 
spiritual  significance  for  the  three  major 
religions  of  the  Western  World:  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism,  and  Mohamadism.  1 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  Israel  where  the  law  of  love  was  an- 
nounced, that  country  has  been  the 
scene  of  bloody  strife  between  its  inhabi- 
tants and  its  far  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous Arab  neighbors.  I view  with  deep 
concern  the  Russian  Communist  rearm- 
ing of  the  Arab  countries  and  encour- 
aging them  to  again  attack  democratic 
Israel.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  Reds 
want  to  foster  their  brand  of  totalitari- 
anism in  that  part  of  the  world  and  ob- 
tain control  over  the  rich  petroleum 
resources  in  the  Middle  East.  It,  there- 
fore, becomes  quite  clear  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
entire  free  world  should  be  for  a strong 
Israel  as  a bastion  of  democracy  and  a 
lubber  to  the  Communists  in  this  stra- 
tegic area. 

It  is  a matter  of  grave  concern  and 
alarm  to  us  that  the  Arab  countries  have 
escalated  the  frequency  of  their  aggres- 
sive attacks  against  Israel.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  an  explosive  situation, 
but  not  one  devoid  of  hope.  I join  those 
who  look  for  peace  and  understanding 
among  the  citizens  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  for  a way  must  be  found  to  guar- 
antee the  integrity  and  the  continued 
existence  of  the  state  of  Israel,  and 
America  can  and  should  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  achieving  this  goal. 

On  this  day  marking  the  majority  as 
the  21st  anniversary  of  the  state  of  Is- 
rael, I extend  to  the  citizens  of  this  state 
my  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  peace  and  continued  progress 
and  service  to  all  mankind.  Israel  has 
proven  her  ability  to  develop  and  govern 
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as  a free  and  democratic  state  in  the  face 
of  impossible  conditions  and  the  right  to 
do  so  must  never  be  denied  her. 

Mr.  PUCXNSKI.  The  Speaker,  in  many 
societies,  when  a boy  reaches  the  age  of 
21  he  is  considered  a man,  and  is  then  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  manhood  and 
is  bound  to  all  the  duties  of  a mature  in- 
dividual. But  in  some  countries,  boys  be- 
come men  at  an  earlier  age.  Because  of 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live,  some 
men  mature  very  quickly  and  must  per- 
form like  men  even  though  they  may  not 
have  reached  the  chronological  age  of 
majority. 

Such  are  the  men  of  Israel,  who  have 
been  protecting  and  building  the  nation 
of  Israel  and  assuming  all  the  functions 
and  duties  of  men  long  before  their  21 
birthdays. 

This  year  the  nation  of  Israel  will  also 
be  21  years  old,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  State 
of  Israel  will  be  old  enough  to  carry  the 
full  burden  of  nationhood.  For  Israel,  in 
the  very  first  moments  of  its  birth,  was 
already  engaged  in  a battle  for  its  life 
and  was  already  a respected  member  of 
the  community  of  nations.  Israel,  at  the 
moment  of  its  proclamation  as  a state,  al- 
ready had  in  its  past  an  experience  that 
most  nations  live  thousands  of  years  to 
achiever 

On  the  day  it  was  born  in  1948,  Israel 
was  already  the  oldest  nation  on  earth 
with  a full  record  of  achievemeht  in  the 
arts  and  humanities,  in  politics,  eco- 
nomics, religion  and  social  development, 
and  in  battle.  Israel  is  indeed  unique:  It 
is  a nation  celebrating  this  year  its  21st 
anniversary  but  it  is  a nation  with  4,000 
years  of  history. 

In  those  21  years,  the  Israelis  have 
amassed  an  impressive  array  of  statis- 
tics reflecting  th^ir  growth  and  progress, 
but  often  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  For  example,  there  have  been  over 
500  villages  founded  since  the  Zionist 
movement  began  to  build  new  towns  to 
house  the  returning  Jews,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  measure  the  work,  the  toil, 
the  sweat,  the  weary  muscles  that  went 
into  the  construction  of  those  500  vil- 
lages. There  is  no  record  of  the  long 
nights  of  guard  duty  after  a day  in  the 
fields  watching  for  the  Arab  terrorists 
who  planted  bombs  in  the  roads  where 
the  school  buses  travel.  There  is  no  way 
to  account  for  the  grief  of  the  Israelis 
who  lost  a loved  one  or  a friend  to  the 
sniper’s  bullet. 

A walk  through  an  Israeli  village  tells 
the  visitor  nothing  of  the  personal  his- 
tories of  these  valiant  people.  There  is 
no  way  to  see  the  marks  of  the  Nazi 
tortures  for  those  few  who  lived  through 
the  days  of  the  Hitler  holocaust,  or  to 
read  the  effects  of  an  accumulation  of 
persecution  suffered  in  the  ghetto  of  a 
Middle  Eastern  or  North  African  coun- 
try. One  might  detect  the  remnant  of  a 
European  accent  or  see  the  contrasting 
colors  of  blue-eyed  Scandinavians  and 
dark-eyed  Moroccans,  but  these  clues  to 
the  past  are  as  few  as  the  evidence  of 
the  current  devotion  to  God  and  country 
are  many. 

With  a little  imagination,  one  can 
taste  in  the  sweetness  of  a Jaffa  orange 
a little  of  the  hard  work  that  went  into 
its  growing.  And  one  can  feel  the  pride 


of  a people  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their 
love  for  their  country  or  their  love  for 
their  fellow  man. 

The  record  of  the  Israel  defense  forces 
in  the  three  wars  fought  by  this  brave 
land  in  the  two  decades  since  its  rebirth 
tell  of  military  maneuvers  and  of  planes 
downed  and  tanks  destroyed,  but  it  does 
not  tell  of  the  women  and  men  of  Israel 
who  led  those  charges  against  over- 
whelming odds.  In  Israel,  there  is  a very 
simple  rule  in  battle:  it  is  “follow  me. 

In  a nation  where  every  square  inch  is 
the  frontline,  there  are  no  secure  areas 
where  commanders  sit  in  safety  and 
direct  the  soldiers.  In  Israel,  all  the 
people  are  frontline  soldiers  and  all  share 
the  bittersweet  rewards  of  victory. 

But  despite  the  10-percent  growth  rate 
of  the  economy  or  the  trade  relations 
with  100  nations  of  the  world,  the  Israelis 
still  seek  the  one  condition  that  has 
eluded  the  since  they  began  to  return  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers  some  70  years 
ago.  The  green  farmlands  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  or  the  industries  of  the 
cities  do  not  hold  the  missing  element. 
The  work  of  Israel  farmers  or  the  efforts 
of  Israel  diplomats  have  not  been  able 
to  create  that  which  they  all  have  sought 
these  20  years — the  Israelis  want  peace. 
The  elusive  peace  they  seek  is  no  more 
present  today  than  it  was  on  May  15, 
1948,  when  the  nation  was  founded  amid 
the  barrage  of  battle. 

Recent  tensions  in  the  area  have  made 
it  clear  that  the  Arab  nations  are  abet- 
ting the  actions  of  the  Fadayeen  com- 
mandos who  raid  the  Israel  settlements 
and  bomb  Israel  roads.  The  President 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
King  of  Jordan  have  said  that  they  are 
in  agreement  with  the  terrorists  who  are 
continuing  their  war  against  the  people 
of  Israel  through  stealth  and  insurgency. 
The  expansion  of  the  guerrilla  war  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  airline  terminals  of 
neutral  nations  poses  a real  threat  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  world.  And 
while  the  guerrilla  fighters  continue  their 
war  against  the  innocent  civilians  of 
Israel,  the  Arab  diplomats  continue  their 
intransigent  denial  of  Israeli  existence. 
Perhaps  the  Arab  leaders  find  in  their 
consistent  denial  of  the  reality  of  Israel 
a compensation  for  ther  own  failures 
and  shortcomings. 

If  the  impressive  expansion  of  the 
State  of  Israel  was  accomplished  under 
the  strained  conditions  of  a constant 
state  of  war,  think  what  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple could  have  done  in  an  era  of  peace. . 
The  greatest  tragedy  of  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute  may  be  the  lost  opportunities  to 
develop  even  further  the  Israeli  society. 
Israel  is  a prime  example  of  nationbuild- 
ing and  a model  for  many  emerging  and 
developing  nations  in  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Israeli  foreign  as- 
sistance program  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  teaching  young  students  from 
other  nations  how  they  can  improve  their 
own  countries  while  still  retaining  their 
much -prized  independence. 

Perhaps  the  single  greatest  attribute 
of  the  Israeli  nation  is  the  innovative 
spirit  of  the  people.  Scientists  and  engi- 
neers created  the  National  Water  Car- 
rier, which  pipes  vital  water  from  the 
north  of  the  country  to  the  arid  southern 
area  of  the  Negev  Desert,  where  a vast  ir- 


rigation scheme  is  converting  the  waste- 
land into  productive  farms  and  orchards. 
Israeli  builders  are  now  working  on  the 
petroleum  pipeline  between  Eilat  and 
the  Mediterranean  city  of  Ashdod.  When 
completed,  the  pipeline  will  carry  as 
much  oil  as  was  sent  through  the  Suez- 
Canal  before  June  1967.  Israeli  hydrol- 
ogists and  physicists  are  engaged  in  de- 
salination projects  which  use  fossile  fuel, 
solar  energy,  and  atomic  energy,  and 
their  work  has  recently  produced  several 
breakthroughs  in  this  crucial  field.  They 
are  sharing  their  findings  with  other  arid 
and  semi- arid  nations  in  the  hope  that 
the  increase  in  food  production  will  be 
able  to  alleviate  the  hunger  of  many  less- 
developed  countries. 

In  these  cases,  and  many  others,  the 
Israelis  have  sought  out  new  and  fresh 
approaches  to  the  problems  that  plague 
mankind.  Not  content  to  take  “no”  for 
an  answer,  the  Israelis  have  devised 
methods  and  systems  which  other  men 
have  said  were  doomed  to  failure.  The 
Israelis  apparently  have  little  respect  for 
the  impossible  task;  to  them  the  impos- 
sible does  not  exist.  Witness  the  inspiring 
victories  of  the  Israel  Defense  Forces 
against  armies  of  superior  numbers,  more 
modem  weaponry,  and  strategic  advan- 
tage. , , , ■ _ 

In  an  age  when  the  world  is  challenged 
at  every  hand  by  forces  of  change  and 
the  destructive  negativism  of  the  radi- 
cals, it  is  heartening  to  see  one  nation 
that  still  clings  to  the  very  basic  tenets 
of  hard  work  and  f airplay.  In  Israel, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  disruptive  or  re- 
bellious, there  is  too  much  work  to  be 
done.  The  Israelis  are  building  a nation 
and  all  of  its  citizens  are  cooperating  in 
the  process.  Young  and  old,  farmers  and 
statesmen,  men  and  women;  all  share  in 
the  work  and  all  share  in  the  rewards. 
Israel  remains  the  democratic  oasis  in  a 
desert  of  dictators  and  it  continues  to 
show  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  old 
values  have  not  lost  their  meaning  or 
their  application  in  the  current  world. 

The  United  States  is  proud  that  the 
nation  of  Israel  is  our  friend,  and  it  is 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  that 
friendship  that  we  join  with  the  free 
world  in  wishing  the  people  of  Israel 
continued  success  and  future  long  life. 
On  this  occasion  of  the  21st  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  modern  State  of 
Israel,  we  offer  our  congratulations  and 
add  our  most  earnest  desire  that  the  na- 
tion of  Israel  will  soon  find  the  peace 
that  it  so  earnestly  sought. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 
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Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  reques ; of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  tpe  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  requesf  of  Mr. 
McKneally)  , for  10  minutes,  tpday;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McKneally),  for  1 hour,  on  Mlay  7;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Obey),  for  10  prunutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Obey),  for  30  minutes,  today;  tc  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permJjs,  ;ion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  g ranted 
to: 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  514  on  the  Collins  amendm  ent. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKneallt)  to  extejmd  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Pettis,. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Widnall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Morton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Obey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;) 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances* 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Alexaneer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances.  — 
Mr.  Pike.  ^ 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shipley.  / 

Mr.  BurliscX  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  OttiNger. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr. JSisk  in  two  instances. 

Mr/  Howard  in  two  instances. 

M u St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

M t.  Hungate. 

Mi'.  Moorhead  in  three  instances. 

Mh  Ryan  in  nhree  instances. 

Mi  Philbin. 

Mn  Dingell. 

Mr.pANiELs  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  podell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  VAn  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Sti?^ey. 

Mr.  Gonz^z  in  three  instances. 


ENROLL  ED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  tfee^Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  sxamined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a bill  of  the  House  of  thefbllow- 
ing  title,  which  was  thereupon  signeiFJby 
the  Speaker:  * \ 

H.R.  3832.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United" 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  general 
for  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  when  the  totaf  active  duty  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps  exceeds  200,000. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mb.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I move  that 
the  {House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  $ o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  24,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2 of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications;  were  taken  from  the 
Speak  dr’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

698.  A letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a report 
on  the  nefcd  for  improved  administration  and 
increased  ’effectiveness  in  economic  oppor- 
tunity loan  program,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; to  x the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

699.  A letter  h^m  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Stipes,  transmitting  a report" 
on  the  opportunity  tCMiseexcfiss  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  pay  transposition  expenses  of 
returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  iiND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2 of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ABBITT;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  dis- 
missing the  election  contest  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia (Rept.  No.  91-167).  Ordered  to  be 
^*i{ited. 

Mr^'-DANIELS  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  PostNDfflce  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  9825. 
A bill  to  amend  Bubch&pter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
'civil  service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No,  91-158).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2718.  A bill  to  extend  for  an 
additional  temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  classifications 
of  yarn  of  silk,  with  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
91-159).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8644..  A bin  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  temporary  suspension  of  duty 
on  crude  chicory  roots  (Rept.  No.  91-160). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  10015.  A bill  to  extend 
until  July  15,  1971,  the  suspension  of  duty 
on  eletcrodes  ofr  use  in  producing  aluminum, 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-161).  Re- 
ferred to  file  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10107.  A bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on*  certain  istle  (Rept.  No.  91-162). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4 of  rule  XXII,  public 
l>ills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself  and 
\ Mr.  Gonzalez)  : 

H.R.X10450.  A bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  improved  manage- 
ment of  National  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  a^tablisB.  a high-timber-yield  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  \ 

ByMr.  kEVILL: 

H.R.  10461.  A hill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the\  consideration  of  appUca- 
tions  for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  \ 

By  Mr.  BURfON  of  California: 

H.R.  10452.  A bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  knprovements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  tp  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^ 

By  Mr,  BURTON  of  Utah : 

10453.  A bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a high-timber-yield  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 

Ruppe,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 

Vander  Jact)  : 

H.R.  10454.  A bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Senate 


Tlio  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  22,  1969,  at  12  o clock  meridian. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  thy  God  bless  thee  in  all  the 
work  of  thine  hand  which  thou  doest. — 
Deuteronomy  14:  29. 

O Lord,  our  God,  whose  glory  is  in 
all  the  world  and  whose  goodness  shines 
in  all  that  is  fair,  we  commit  ourselves 
and  our  country  to  Thy  merciful  care: 
that  being  guided  by  Thy  spirit  we  may 
learn  to  dwell  together  in  Thy  peace  and 
to  live  by  Thy  laws. 

Grant  that  the  work  of  this  day  may 
be  in  accordance  with  Thy  will.  Give  to 
us  health  of  body,  clarity  of  mind  and 
strength  of  spirit  that  we  may  do  what 
we  have  to  do  with  all  our  hearts. 

Deliver  us  from  the  fear  that  destroys, 
from  the  futility  that  deadens,  and  from 
the  frustration  that  discourages  us.  Do 
Thou  help  us  to  work  to  make  our  dreams 
come  true  and  to  dream  to  make  our 
work  worth  doing. 

Keep  our  Nation  strong  in  Thee.  Let 
us  walk  and  work  together  humbly  and 
in  all  good  will  that  in  faith  and  free- 
dom Thy  glory  shall  be  revealed  in  every 
effort  we  make  to  share  in  the  work  of 
the  world:  through  Jesus  Christ  by 
whose  life  we  have  been  redeemed.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  17,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commupi- 
"fcated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE  . 

A message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


Monday,  April  21,  1969 

that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

\ H.R.  10158.  An  act  to  provide  mail  serv- 
ice for  Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower,  widow  of 
former  President  Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  (Gio- 
vanni) Denaro; 

S.  1531.  Ah-,  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Peng;  and  \ . 

S.  1625.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gong  Sing 
Horn.  \ 

COMMITTEE  oV  THE  JUDICIARY- 

REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 

SIT  \ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
Tuesday,  April  22.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  'gentleman  from 
Colorado?  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FOflD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  ’object,  has  the 
gentleman  cleared  this! with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  oy  the  committee? 
If  so,  he  has  not  communicated  with  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I have  not 
communicated  with/fum.  However,  this 
comes  under  an  understanding  that  was 
had  that  th^^ommittee  would  again 
resume  ijts-^xecutive  session  in  connec- 
tion^, wffh  the  electoral  college.  That  is 
thematter  before  us. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I am  in  full 
accord  with  affirmative  action  in  this 
important  area,  but*  I think  it  is  wise 
that  we  always  assume  when  a request 
is  made  that  there  has  been  no  problem 
about  clearing  it  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  I would  respectfully  request 
that  the  gentleman  defer  this  until  at 


least  I have  been  notified  that  there  is 
no  problem  as  far  as  our  ranking  Re- 
publican member  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I do  not 
know  if  he  has  any  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I have  to  be 
sure  and  positive. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Here  is  Mr. 
Poff  now. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  I think  it 
is  good  policy  that  we  know  in  advance 
that  we  have  had  this  cleared.  There- 
fore I would  respectfully  request  that  the 
gentleman  defer  his  request. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I will  with- 
draw my  request  for  the  time  being,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FRIEDEL  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  AIMED  AT  FOSTER- 
ING COMPETITION  IN  FREIGHT 

TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  in- 
troducing today  a bill — aimed  at  foster- 
ing competition  in  freight  transportation 
and  thereby  easing  the  grave  national 
small  shipment  problem — to  amend  part 
I of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  railroads  to  pub- 
lish rates  for  use  by  common  carriers. 

Among  common  carriers,  we  have 
freight  forwarders,  railway  express  com- 
panies, and  motor  carriers  who  are  in- 
tended to  serve  the  small  shipment  pub- 
lic. To  a large  extent  inequities  in  pres- 
ent law  have  ; inhibited  constructive 
competition  for  this  business  and  service 
has  badly  deteriorated. 

This  bill  will  permit  railroads  to  pub- 
lish reduced  rates,  that  reflect  economies 
resulting  from  efficient  collection,  con- 
solidation, and  distribution,  for  ship- 
ments directed  to  railroads  for  line  haul 
carriage  by  other  common  carriers. 
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Resultant  economies  should  ] benefit 
small  shipment  senders  and  receivers 
and  thereby  serve  the  national  interest. 

— ! 

PELLY  URGES  INVESTIGATION  OF 

PRO-ARAB  EXTREMIST  GROUPS 

IN  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  gi^en  per- 
mission to  address  the  tlouse  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I ajih  con- 
cerned about  what  is  said  to  be  the 
growth  of  extremist  hate  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  this,  it  appears  to  me, 
deserves  investigation  by  Congress. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  issued  an  ex- 
cellent report  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
which  was  prepared  after  an  extensive 
investigation.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  light 
of  recent  activities  by  some  extermist 
groups  in  this  country  in  support  qf  the 
Arab  guerrilla  attacks  on  Israel,  si  similar 
investigation  by  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  is  called  for. 

According  to  information  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times,  these  ex- 
tremist groups  are  mobilized  throughout 
our  country.  For  example,  in  Detroit,  a 
drive  on  behalf  of  the  A1  Fatah  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Wayne  State  univer- 
sity chapter  of  the  Organization  |of  Arab 
Students,  described  as  “sometimes  in 
concert  with  the  youth  group  ] of  the 
Trotskyite  Social  Workers  Party.”  In 
Philadelphia,  the  militant  Labor  Forum, 
an  arm  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
sponsored  a pro- Arab,  pro -Fatah  pro- 
gram, on  March  14.  The  same  thing  has 
occurred  in  New  York  City  whqrc  it  Is 
reported  that  A1  Fatah  guerrillas  re- 
ceived substantial  and  favorable  treat- 
ment in  the  official  publication’ of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  and  a periodical  of 
the  Black  Muslem  movement.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  deserve  to 
know  the  full  implications  of  such  ex- 
tremist support  in  their  country  for  such 
a group  as  the  A1  Fatah  which  is  ad- 
mittedly and  continually  causing  death 
and  destruction  to  the  peoples  of  Israel. 
In  the  interest  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  I urge  an  investigation  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  the  public  can  learn  the 
truth  about  cooperation  between  tljS.  ex- 
termist elements  and  the  A1  Fatajh. 


PRESIDENT’S  DECISION  TO  INSURE 

FUTURE  U.S.  RECONNAISSANCE 
! FLIGHTS  ADEQUATE  PROTECTION 

j (Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
i mission  to  address  the  House  of  1 frflnute 
! and  to  revise  and  extend  his  rerhirks.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I heartily 
: concur  with  the  President’s  decision  to 
see  that  future  U.S,  reconnaissance 
flights  receive  adequate  protection.  Ti- 
| midity  in  responding  to  such  bnpro- 
| voked,  criminal  action  in  not  consistent 
i with  American  tradition.  The  President’s 
| action  thus  seems  a clear  affirmation  that 
I we  will  not  be  blackmailed  into  terminat- 
ing these  flights. 

As  the  evidence  clearly  shows,  the 
North  Korean  downing  of  our  plane  was 
a deliberate  attack  upon  a plane  flying  in 
I international  air  space.  Because  the  dan- 
I ger  of  similar  future  attacks  on  Ameri- 


can planes  does  exist,  I think  the  Presi- 
dent’s recourse  is  a vitally  necessary  one. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  afford  our  men 
this  protection  that  President  Nixon  has 
advocated  so  that  senseless  and  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  American  lives  can  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

The  President  has  indicated  through 
protecting  our  Lights,  that  future  aggres- 
sion against  our  flights  will  meet  with 
retaliation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
tough  to  conclude  that  the  outrageous 
North  Korean  leaders  responsible  for  this 
murderous  attack  understand  anything 
but  force. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON’S  RESTRAINT 

DURING  PLANE  INCIDENT  LAUDED 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1 minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
full  approval  of  the  way  President  Nixon 
has  handled  the  piratical  action  of  North 
Korea  in  shoo  ring  down  an  unarmed 
American  reconnaissance  plane  over  In- 
ternational waters  last  Monday,  killing 
31  crewmen.  The;  President  has  responded 
with  calm,  reasoned  restraint  in  the  face 
of  this  new  example  of  aggression  by  a 
country  which  has  long  flouted  interna- 
tional law.  He  has  won  the  support  of 
foreign  governments  and  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  body. 

The  President  said  at  his  news  con- 
ference last  Friday  that  reconnaissance 
flights  of  the  type  taken  by  the  ill-fated 
EC121  had  been  going  on  for  20  years. 
Such  flights  are  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense interests.  Every  diplomat  or  mili- 
tary commander  wants  all  the  intelli- 
gence he  can  get.  and  in  this  critical  time, 
the  flights  should  be  continued.  But 
American  men  Ln  uniform  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  mortal  risks  of 
such  irresponsible  harassment.  The  Pres- 
ident wisely  decided  such  flights  must  be 
continued  under  the  protection  of  units 
of  the  American  Pacific  Fleet  which  he 
has  ordered  into  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  called  North 
Korea  a bandit  nation  which  was  con- 
trolled neither  by  Communist  China  nor 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  country’s  action 
in  shooting  down  a unarmed  American 
plane  100  miles  at  sea  was  an  irrespon- 
sible outrage  which  no  nation  adhering 
to  the  basic  tenets  of  international  law 
could  support.  Let  us  hope  that  by  plac- 
ing North  Korea  on  notice  that  any  fu- 
ture acts  of  aggression  against  American 
forces  operating  in  international  waters 
or  airspace  wi.l  not  go  unanswered. 
Hopefuly,  those  with  rational  common- 
sense  will  prevail,  over  the  hotter  heads  in 
Pyongyang  and  see  that  North  Korea 
adopts  a manner  of  conduct  consistent 
with  civilized  practices.  Otherwise,  Amer- 
ica will  be  requred  to  defend  itself  and 
every  peace-loving  nation  in  the  world 
will  sympathize  with  that  grim  necessity. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  to<Jay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I make 
the  point  of  order  that  a quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Anderson,  HI. 

[Roll  No.  38] 
Frelinghuysen 

Nix 

Anderson, 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Ottinger 

Tenn. 

Galifianakis 

Patman 

Annunzio 

Gallagher 

Podell 

Ashbrook 

Gray 

Powell 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Purcell 

Baring 

Griffiths 

Quie 

Barrett 

Halpern 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bates 

Harsha 

Ronan 

Bell,  Calif. 

Hebert 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bingham 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Blatnik 

Jonas 

Rostenkowski 

Boggs 

Karth 

Roudebush 

Brasco 

Kirwan 

Rumsfeld 

Brock 

Landrum 

St.  Onge 

Brooks 

Leggett 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

Long,  La. 

Scheuer 

Brown,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

Sikes 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Lowenstein 

Sullivan 

Cahill 

McClory 

Symington 

Casey 

McCloskey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Celle  r 

Macdonald, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Chisholm 

Mass. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Clancy 

MacGregor 

Tunney 

Cowger 

Mahon 

Ullman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Martin 

Vanik 

Dawson 

May 

Watkins 

Delaney 

Mayne 

Watson 

Dwyer 

Meskill 

Watts 

Eckhardt 

Mikva 

Whalley 

Edwards,  La. 

Mollohan 

Widnali 

Fallon 

Monagan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fish 

Morse 

Wilson, 

Flood 

Morton 

Charles  H. 

Flynt 

Moss 

Wydler 

Toley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  327 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REFORM  OF  OUR  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-103) 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  vf  the  United  States: 

Reform  of  our  Federal  income  tax  sys- 
tem is  long  overdue.  Special  preferences 
in  the  law  permit  far  too  many  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  less  than  their  fair  share  of 
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Dangerous  Drug  Control  and  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1069.” 

(18)  Section  7661  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  “ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subchap- 
ter and  in  sections  4765(b),  4735,  and  4762 
(relating  to  taxes  on  narcotic  drugs  and 
marihuana) 

(19)  Section  7655  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 
and  (4). 

(20)  Section  7609  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 

(а) (3)  and  (a)(4)  and  renumbering  (5)  and 

(б)  as  (3)  and  (4). 

(21)  Section  7641  and  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “opium  suitable  for  smoking 
purposes,”. 

(22)  Section  2901(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended,”  and  substituting 
“the  Omnibus  Naroctic  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1969”. 

(23)  Section  3 of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1939, 
(title  31,  section  529d),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  “or  the  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics,  as  the  case  may  be,”. 

(24)  Section  4 of  the  Act  of  August  7, 
1939,  (title  31,  section  529e)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  “or  narcotics”  and 
“or  narcotic”. 

(25)  Section  5 of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1939, 
(title  31,  section  529f)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  “or  narcotics”. 

(26)  Section  308(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1935  (title  40,  section  304(m))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “as  de- 
fined in  section  171  of  title  21,”  and  substi- 
tuting “Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous 
Drug  Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1969”. 

(27)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  1, 
1944  (title  42,  section  242(a))  as  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  “Narcotic  Drugs 
Import  and  Export  Act”  and  substituting 
“Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1969”. 

(28)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 8,  1966  (title  42,  section  3411)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “section 
4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954” 
and  substituting  “the  Omnibus  Narcotic  and 
Dangerous  Drug  Control  and  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1969”. 

(29)  Section  1(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1954  (title  46,  section  239a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  “paragraph  (a)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Im- 
port and  Export  Act,  as  amended,  21  U.S.C., 
section  171(a))”  and  substituting  “the  Omni- 
bus Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Control  and 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1969”;  and  by 
striking  out  the  words  “section  3238(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code”  and  substituting 
“the  Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1969”. 

. (30)  Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  9, 

1939  (title  49,  section  787)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  “Narcotic  Drugs  Im- 
port and  Export  Act,  the  internal  revenue 
laws  or  any  amendments  thereof,  or  the  reg- 
ulations issued  thereunder”;  and  substitut- 
ing “Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1969”;  and  striking  out  the  words  “Mari- 
huana Tax  Act  of  1937  or  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder”  and  substituting  “Omni- 
bus Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Control 
rnd  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1969”. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDEAS1L 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Big 
Pour  conference  on  the  Middle  East,  now 
in  progress  in  New  York,  constitutes  a 


very  serious  threat  to  the  vital  interests 
of  America’s  only  ally  in  that  area,  the 
State  of  Israel.  I rise  today  to  call  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  to  resist  proposed 
“compromises”  that  would  serve  only  to 
compromise  Israel's  vital  interests,  and 
with  them  our  own. 

Two  of  the  participants  in  the  present 
conference,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  openly  hostile  to  Israel  and  have  re- 
peatedly demanded  that  it  submit  itself 
to  a return  of  the  intolerable  conditions 
that  existed  prior  to  the  6- day  war  of 
1967.  A third  participant,  Great  Britain, 
appears  eager  to  achieve  “peace  at  any 
price”  in  the  Middle  East — but  the  price 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  Israel.  Only  the 
United  States  among  the  Big  Pour  can 
prevent  the  kind  of  sellout  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Israel  so  justifi- 
ably fear  will  be  the  bitter  fruits  of  cur- 
rent negotiations.  And  sellout  there  will 
be  if  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Rogers  permit  the  traditional  pro-Arab 
interests  in  the  State  Department  to  seize 
the  initiative  in  New  York. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  the  basic 
facts  of  the  situation.  First  of  all,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  Israel  is  America’s 
only  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Arab 
States  are  either  open  clients  of  the  So- 
viet Union — as  they  were  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many during  World  War  H — or  else  they 
are  available  as  clients  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, Israel  alone  is  fully  a democracy, 
fully  committed  to  the  ideals  of  Western 
civilization,  and  unwilling  to  sell  its 
birthright  for  a mess  of  armaments  and 
oil  contracts. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  Israel  is  the 
one  ally  we  have  outside  Western  Eu- 
rope that  can  stand  on  its  own  feet  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  in  the  face  of 
threats  from  its  own  neighbors.  That  is 
an  immensely  sobering  fact  when  we 
consider  the  price  we  have  paid  for  such 
other  allies  as  South  Korea  and  South 
Vietnam.  For  us  now  to  join  its  enemies 
in  forcing  Israel  into  a position  where  it 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  defend  itself 
against  a renewed  onslaught  by  Soviet- 
armed  Arab  forces,  would  be  a blunder 
of  colossal  proportions.  It  would  be  a 
Munich  all  over  again.  And  we,  like  the 
British  and  French  of  three  decades  ago, 
would  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  im- 
possible choice  of  either  allowing  a faith- 
ful ally  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  aggres- 
sor or  having  to  commit  our  own  blood 
and  treasure  to  the  defense  of  what  we 
ourselves  had  rendered  indefensible. 

The  third  basic  fact  we  must  confront 
is  that  America's  own  vital  interests  are 
at  stake  today  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
destruction  of  Israel — the  professed  goal 
of  the  Arab  States  for  the  past  22  years — 
would  be  a disaster  for  America  second 
only  to  the  collapse  of  Western  Europe. 

To  understand  this  fully,  we  need  first 
to  recognize  just  how  dangerous  the  pres- 
ent situation  really  is — how  close  that 
tormented  region  is  to  a renewal  of  full- 
scale  fighting.  I do  not  say,  “how  close  to 
being  at  war,”  for,  of  course,  the  Middle 
East  is  at  war.  Arab  terrorists  declared 
war  on  Israel  over  a year  ago,  and  have 
had  time  and  money  to  turn  10,000  ir- 
regulars, in  four  terrorist  organizations, 
into  a fighting  force  which  actually  does 


make  war  on  Israel,  They  have  bases  in 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon,  they 
openly  proclaim  their  deeds — even  to  the 
point  of  falsely  but  monstrously  claim- 
ing credit  for  the  death  of  Israel’s  late, 
great  Premier  Levi  Eshkol — and  cease- 
lessly proclaim  their  intent  “to  dismem- 
ber Israel  as  a state.” 

I repeat,  Mr.  President,  they  want  “to 
dismember  Israel  as  a state.”  Those  are 
the  words  of  the  man  who  calls  himself 
Abu  Amar,  the  leader  of  the  terrorist 
group,  A1  Fatah.  He  spoke  them  in  an 
interview  with  the  official  Cairo  news- 
paper El  Ahram,  and  went  on  to  say  that 
Israel  has  a “racial  character”  which  is 
“Fascist”  and  “must  be  removed.” 

To  be  sure,  far  more  savage  threats 
have  been  hurled  against  Israel  over  the 
years,  not  alone  by  terrorists  but  by  the 
heads  of  Arab  States.  But  what  lends 
special  menace  to  the  words  of  terrorists 
is  that,  unlike  the  legitimate  and  politi- 
cally responsible  leaders  of  nations,  such 
as  President  Nasser  and  King  Hussein, 
who  can  never  ignore  the  military  reali- 
ties that  confront  them,  terrorist  lead- 
ers can  indulge  in  virtually  any  act  of 
provocation  so  long  as  it  promises  at 
least  a propaganda  payoff.  So,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  terrorist  attack  on  an  Is- 
raeli commercial  airliner  in  Athens  was 
answered  by  a surgically  clean  Israel  re- 
taliatory raid  against  the  home  base  of 
the  attackers,  the  United  ' Nations 
promptly,  and  hypocritically,  condemned 
Israel,  to  the  general  applause  of  that 
portion  of  world  public  opinion  which  is 
notable  more  for  its  sanctimony  than  for 
its  logic.  And  a subsequent  terrorist  at- 
tack on  an  Israel  plane  in  Switzerland 
met  with  no  response  at  all,  either  from 
the  United  Nations,  which  prefers  to  look 
the  other  way  in  such  cases,  or  by  Israel 
itself,  which  was  under  enormous  pres- 
sure from  Washington  and  London  to 
“show  restraint.” 

The  point  I wish  to  make  is  that  while 
Arab  government  leaders  can  be  expected 
to  be  effectively  deterred  from  attacking 
Israel  so  long  as  Israel  maintains  its 
present  military  superiority,  terrorist  or- 
ganizations operate  under  no  such  calcu- 
lable constraints.  They  are  free  to  per- 
petuate outrage  after  outrage  with  fear 
of  no  greater  penalty  than  the  possible 
loss  of  a few  lives — a loss  which,  in  their 
view,  is  amply  repaid  by  the  propaganda 
triumph  it  invariably  brings. 

But  how  long,  Mr.  President,  can  we 
expect  Israel — or  any  other  state — to 
tolerate  the  intolerable?  How  long  can 
we  expect  this  brave  and  vigorous  nation 
to  submit  to  having  war  waged  against 
it  and  refrain  from  striking  back  in  the 
only  way  that  can  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
successful  and  definitive  conclusion? 
Arab  governments  are  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  halt  terrorist  activities  with- 
in their  own  borders.  I suspect  it  is  more 
a case  of  inability  than  of  unwillingness, 
but  even  if  true,  that  is  cold  comfort 
to  the  beleaguered  people  of  Israel. 
Sooner  or  later  they  are  going  to  have 
to  strike  down  terrorism  at  its  source — 
within  the  protective  confines  of  Arab 
State  borders.  And  thus  full-scale  fight- 
ing will  once  again  engulf  the  whole 
unhappy  region. 
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II  the  Board  of  Parole  finds  that  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  such  pris- 
oner may  benefit  from  the  treatment  provided 
under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  ; Act 
(IS  U.S.C,,  ch.  402),  It  may  place  such  pris- 
oner in  the  .custody  of  the  Youth  Corrections 
Division  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  treatment 
and  supervision  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act.  Action 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Parole  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  cause  any  prisoner  to  serve  a 
longer  term  than  would  be  served  under  his 
original  sentence. 

REHABILITATED  ADDICTS  j ! 

Sec.  827.  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  an  addict  committed  pur- 
suant to  section  807(a)  may  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  his  fijnal 
discharge  petition  the  district  court  within 
the  jurisdiction  and  venue  of  his  conviction 
to  jset  aside  his  conviction.  If  the  court 
grants  the  petition,  the  petitioner  shall;  be 
deehied  not  convicted  of  a crime  for  Any 
purpose  including  disqualification  or  dis- 
abilities imposed  by  law  for  the  conviction 
of  a crime,  additional  penalties  imposed  for 
second  and  subsequent  convictions  under 
Federal  or  State  statutes.  A petitioner  uniter 
this  section  although  he  may  apply  m<>re 
than  once,  may  only  have  one  adjudication 
setting  aside  his  conviction. 

Sec.  828.  In  considering  the  petition  under 
section  827,  the  District  Court  shall  review 
the  Entire  record  of  the  petitioner,  including 
his  iinedical  record  and  as  a condition  prece- 
dent to  granting  a petition  under  this  section 
shall  find  as  a.  fact  that  the  petitioner  is  no 
longer  an  addict.  This  procedure  shall  be 
conducted  In  an  informal  manner  and  the 
petitioner  has  the  burden  of  proving  by  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  that  he  is  ho 
longer  an  addict. 

cooperation  with  state  and  local  officials 

Se0.  829.  The  Surgeon  General  and.  the  At- 
tornejy  General  are  authorized  to  give  repre- 
sentatives of  States  and  local  subdivisions 
thereof  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  so  that  each  State  may  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  adequate  facilities  an & 
personnel  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  in  its  jurisdiction. 

TITLE  IX — MISCELLANEOUS  j 

PENDING  PROCEEDINGS 

SEci  901.  (a)  Prosecutions  for  any  violatioh 
of  law  occurring  prior  to  the  effective  datfe 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  by  thesV 
repealers  or  amendments,  or  abated  by  rear 
son  thereof.  j ’ 

(b)  Civil  seizures  or  forfeitures  and  injunc4 
tive  proceedings  commenced  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
by  these  repealers  or  amendments,  or  abated 
by  reason  thereof. 

(c)  All  administrative  proceedings,  except 
those  placing  drugs  under  control  pending 
before  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous! 
Drugs  bn  the  effective  date- of  this  enactment 
shall  bb  continued  and  brought  to  final  deter- 
minatibn  in  accord  with  laws  and  regulations: 
in  effe<k  prior  to  the  date  of  this  enactment. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  violations  of  law  seizures  and  for- 
feiture^ injunctive  proceedings  administra-  j 
tive  proceedings  and  investigations  which 
occur  following  its  effective  date. 

CONTINUATION  OF  REGULATIONS  j 

Sec.  ^02.  Any  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  i 
which  have  been  promulgated  under  any  law  1 
affected  by  this  Act  and  which  are  in  effect  : 
on  the  day  preceding  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  super-  j 
seded  or  repealed  by  the  Attorney  General.  ! 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  903.  If  a provision  of  this  Act  is  held 
invalid  all  valid  provisions  that  are  severable 
shall  regain  in  effect.  If  a provision  of  this 
Act  is  beld  Invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its 


applications  the  provision  shall  remain  in 
effect  in  all  its  valid  applications  that  are 
severable. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  904.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be.  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  905.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eigh  tieth  day  following  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

REPEALERS 

Sec.  906.  The  following  laws  or  provi- 
sions of  law*are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Sections  1 and  vt  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 23yT887,  as  amended  (title  21,  sections 
191JMrough  193); 

(pf)  Act  of  February  9,  1909,  as  amended 
(title  21,  sections  171,  173,  174  through  184, 
1/5); 

f (3)  Section  1 of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1928, 
jas  amended  (title  31,  section  529a); 

| (4)  Section  6 of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1930 

? (title  21,  section  173a) ; 

| (5)  Sections  7 and  B of  the  Act  of  June 

*14,  1980,  as  amended  (title  21,  sections  197, 
*98); 

\ (6)  Act  of  July  3,  1930  (title  21,  section 
199) ; 

\7)  Section  6 of  the  Act  of  August  7, 
193B  (title  31,  section  529g); 

(ffV  Act  of  December  11,  1942,  as  amended 
(title\21,  sections  188  through  188n); 

(9)  Sections  4701  through  4776  of  title  26, 
United  States  Code; 

(10)  Sections  7237  and  7238  of  title  26, 
United  States  Code; 

(11)  Sectflm  7491  of  title  26,  United  States 

Code;  \ 

(12)  Sectional  through  3 of  the  Act  of 

August  11,  1961  (title  21,  sections  198a 
through  c) ; y 

(13)  Section  15  y>f  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (title  48,  section.  1421m); 

(14)  Section  1 of  the  Act  of  July  18  1956, 
as  amended  (title  21,  potion  184a); 

(15)  Act  of  April  22,  4960  (title  21,  sec- 
tions 501  through  517);  \ 

(16)  Section  3 of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1965, 
as  amended  (title  21,  sections  321  (v),  360a); 

(17)  Section  5 of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1965, 
as  amended  (title  21,  section  931  (q)  )'; 

(18)  Sections  2901  through  2906  of  title 

28,  United  States  Code;  \ 

(lfi)  Sections  4251  through  4255  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code; 

(20)  Sections  301  through  316  of  the  Act 

of  Nov.  8,  1966  (title  42,  sectiork  3401 
through  3426) ; \ 

(21)  Sections  401  and  402  of  the  Act  of 
Nov.  8,  1966  (title  42,  sections  3441  and 
8442); 

(22)  Section  502  of  the  Act  of  Nov  8 1966 

80  Stat.  1449;  l ’ 

(23)  feection  603  of  the  Act  of  Nov.  8,  19teG, 

80  Stat.  1449;  T 

(24)  Sections  1401  through  1407  of  title 

18,  United  States  Code;  t 

(25)  Section  3616  of  titl  e 18,  United  Stales 

Code.  f 

(b)  However,  no  rights  and  duties  which 
matured,  penalties  which  were  incurred  kxid. 
proceedings  Which  were  begun  before/ the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  prejudiced 
because  of  the  repeal  of  'die  above  Adts. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  / 

Sec.  907.  (l)  Section  1114  oi/ title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amend^d^by  striking 
out  “the  Bureau  of  Narcotics^  and  inserting 
“the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs’*. 

(2)  Section  1952  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  IS  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in  subsection*  (b)  (1)  the 
words  “dangerous  drugs,”  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  word  “narcotics”. 

(2)  striking  subsection  (c)  and  substitut- 
ing the  following  new  section : 

“(c)  Investigation  of  violations  under  this 


Section  involving  liquor  shall  be  conducted 
under  the  Supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Investigation  of  violations  under 
sections  involving  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  shall  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision, of  the  Attorney  General.” 

(3)  Section  4251(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  “section  4731  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,”  and  sub- 
stituting "the  Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Danger- 
ous Drug  Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1969”. 

(4)  Section  584  of  the  Act  ctf  June  17,  1930, 
as  amended  (title  19,  section  1584) , is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  and  substituting  the 
following  new  sentence:  “The  words  opiate 
and  marihuana  as  used  in  this  paragraph 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  defined  in 
the  Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1969” 

(5)  Section  (a)  of  section  7 of  the  Act 
of  July  15,  1965  (title  21,  section  333),  is 
amended  by  deleting  all  words  and  marks 
beginning  with  “ Provided , however  . . 
after  the  word  "fine”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a period. 

(6)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1965  (title  21,  section  334(a),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  2(A),  and  2(D) 
and  the  words  “of  such  a depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  or”  in  subsection  2(C)  and 
relettering  (B),  (C),  and  (E)  as  (A),  (B), 
and  (C). 

(7)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1965  (title  21,  section  334(d)  (3)  (iii) , is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (3) 
(iii)  the  words  "depressant  or  stimulant 
drugs  or”. 

(8)  Section  4 of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1965 
(title  21,  section  360) , is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (a)(2),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and 
renumbering  subsection  (a)(3),  (a)(4),  (a) 
(5),  (a)  (Q),  and  (a)  (7)  as  (a)  ( (2),  (a),  3), 
(a)(4),  (a) (5),  and  (a)(6). 

(9)  Section  8 of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1965, 
(title  21,  section  372(e)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  “to  depressant  or  stim- 
ulant drugs  or”. 

(10)  Section  801(a)  of  the  Aet  of  June  25, 
1938,  as  amended,  (Title  21,  section  381(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “sec- 
tion 173  of  this  title”  and  substituting  “the 
Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Con- 
trol and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  I960.” 

(11)  Section  4901(a)  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  **4721  (narcotic  drugs),  or  4751  (mari- 
huana) ” and  by  inserting  the  word  “or”  be- 
fore the  number  **4461”. 

(12)  Section  4905(b)  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  “narcotics,  marihuana,”  and  ”4722, 
4753”. 

(13)  Section  6808  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(8)  and  renumbering  subsection*  (9),  (10), 
(11),  (12),  and  (13),  as  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11), 
and  (12). 

(14)  Section  7012  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 

(a)  and  (b)  and  renumbering  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f),  (g),  (h,  (i),  and  (j)  as  (a),  (b>,  (c), 
(d) , (e) , (f ) , (g) , and  (h) . 

(15)  Section  7103  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)(3)  (D)  and  renumbering  (E)  and  (F)  as 
(D)  and  (B) . 

(16)  Section  7326  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 

(b)  and  relettering  (c)  as  (b). 

(17)  Section  7607  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  all  words  prior 
to  the  word  “officers”  and  by  capitalizing  the 
word  “officer”;  and  by  deleting  in  subsection 
(2)  the  words  "section  4731”  and  "section 
4761”  and  inserting  in  subsection  (2)  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Omnibtis  Narcotic  and 
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Adding  still  greater  menace  to  the  sit- 
uation is  President  Nasser’s  recent  threat 
to  employ  regular  military  forces  in  at- 
tacks on  Israel  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
Israel’s ' retaliatory  and  preemptive 
strikes  against  terrorist  bases  in  Arab 
States.  It  takes  little  foresight  to  rec- 
ognize that  such  an  act  on  Nasser’s  part 
would  provoke  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  hostilities,  with  little  or  no  pros- 
pect that  either  side  would  be  willing  to 
settle  for  yet  another  thoroughly  un- 
satisfactory armistice.  The  world  would 
then  be  faced  with  the  grim  consequences 
of  either  of  two  outcomes:  total  Israel 
victory  over  and  occupation  of  most  of 
its  neighbors — a result  absolutely  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Soviet  Union — or  total 
Arab  victory  over  Israel — a result  equal- 
ly unacceptable  to  the  Unitpd  States. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
central  point  I want  to  make  on  this 
whole  matter.  It  is  that  the  Arab -Israel 
conflict  has  ramifications  extending  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Middle  East. 
It  involves  the  vital  interests  of  the  So- 
viet Union  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore,  quite  literally, 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Throughout  its  modern  history,  Russia 
has  striven  to  achieve  a position  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Middle  East  generally. 
Given  its  geographical  position  and  given 
the  economic  and  military  stakes  in- 
volved, this  was  not  an  unreasonable  am- 
bition. At  least  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  the  case  that  Britain,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  now  the  United  States  have 
some  sort  of  “natural  rights”  in  that  area 
that  Russia  did  not  or  does  not  have.  But 
Russian  claims  were  successfully  resisted 
throughout  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies, and  it  was  not  until  very  recent 
years — barely  a decade  ago — that  the 
Soviet  Union  finally  established  itself 
unchallengeably  as  a Middle  East  power. 
And  that  is  the  reality  we  must  now  con- 
front, like  it  or  not.  Not  only  is  the  Soviet 
Union  firmly  entrenched  economically, 
politically,  and  militarily  in  the  area;  it 
has  chosen  to  tie  its  prestige  and  position 
to  the  fate  of  the  Arab  States.  As  a re- 
sult, any  definitive  Arab  defeat  by  Israel 
would  inescapably  entail  a setback  of  his- 
toric dimensions  to  Soviet  policy  and  po- 
sition in  this  strategically  crucial  region. 
It  would  be  foolhardy  of  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Russians  would  accept  any  such 
disaster  in  their  own  backyard. 

How  then  are  American  vital  interests 
involved  in  the  Middle  East?  Let  us  put 
to  one  side — though  without  forgetting — 
the  profound  moral  commitment  we  have 
to  the  State  of  Israel  and  to  its  2l/2  mil- 
lion Jewish  citizens  who  would  face  ex- 
termination or  slavery  in  the  event  of  a 
conclusive  Arab  victory.  Let  us  instead, 
Mr.  President,  consider  only  the  direct 
material  consequences  to  the  United 
States  of  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Hardeyed  realists  among  us  like  to 
point  out  that,  in  the  words  of  one  edi- 
torialist: 

The  Arabs  have  nine  times  the  Israeli 
gross  national  product,  and  represent  an 
incalculably  greater  amount  of  TJ.S.  invest- 
ment potential  as  well  as  actual. 

Others  are  tireless  in  their  reminders 
to  us  that,  as  another  commentator  re- 
marked: 


Economically  and  commercially,  the  Arab 
world  is  very  important  to  the  United  States 
and  vital  to  all  of  Europe. 

And  so  it  is.  Not  even  the  stanchest 
friends  of  Israel  have  ever  denied  it. 
But  contrary  to  what  Marxist  theoreti- 
cians and  certain  American  bankers  and 
editorialists  appear  to  believe,  a great 
nation’s  foreign  policy  must  take  into 
account  more  than  the  monetary  value 
of  its  investments  in  a given  area.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  the  competitors 
for  influence  in  the  area,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  regard  economic 
relations  as  strictly  secondary  to  other 
values — military  security,  for  example, 
or  national  independence. 

This  is  precisely  the  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Middle  East  today,  where 
the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  itself  deter- 
mined to  achieve  not  only  influence  but 
dominance,  and  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  it  short  of  nuclear  war.  To 
this  we  must  add  the  fact  that  most 
Arab  States  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  a willingness  to  subordinate  eco- 
nomics to  ideology.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  peace  in  the  area  would  long 
since  have  been  achieved,  and  Arabs 
and  Israelis  would  today  be  working  to- 
gether in  one  Of  mankind’s  most  fruit- 
ful partnerships.  The  very  fact  that, 
for  more  than  two  decades,  Arab  leaders 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  orderly 
economic  growth  to  military  adventurism 
in  their  lust  to  destroy  Israel  should 
make  even  the  most  shortsighted  among 
us  dubious  about  the  value  and  security 
of  American  investments  in  those  na- 
tions. 

This  much  is  certain:  if  the  Arab 
States,  bearing  Soviet  arms  and  operating 
under  Soviet  auspices,  should  succeed  in 
destroying  Israel,  Western  influence  in 
the  Middle  East  will  be  at  an  end.  We  will 
have  lost,  as  I said  at  the  outset,  the  one 
and  only  dependable  ally  we  have  there — 
dependable  not  only  in  the  sense  of  its 
commitment  to  the  same  political  and 
spiritual  ideals,  but  in  the  sense  as  well 
that  it  has  the  one  thoroughly  stable 
government  and  the  one  first-class  army 
in  the  whole  region.  The  result  would  be 
a Soviet  fief  dom — a Middle  East  in  which 
no  Western-oriented  counterbalance 
would  exist  to  inhibit  the  deployment  of 
Soviet  military  and  economic  power 
throughout  the  area  from  Algeria  to 
Iraq.  How  long,  in  those  circumstances, 
could  we  realistically  expect  Iran  and 
Turkey  to  remain  outside  the  Russian 
orbit?  What  possible  incentive  could  they 
have  for  resisting  the  immense  weight  of 
Soviet  influence  that  would  then  be 
brought  to  bear? 

Plainly  put,  Israel  is  the  linchpin  of 
America’s  position  in  the  Middle  East. 
And  that  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  our 
negotiators  at  the  Big  Pour  conference 
in  New  York  must  resist  any  proposed 
“compromise”  along  the  lines  made  so 
tiresomely  familiar  by  Soviet  and  Arab 
spokesmen  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
must  not  attempt  to  force  Israel  to  sur- 
render the  substance  of  military  security 
for  the  shadow  of  vague  big  power  “guar- 
antees.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President, 
peace  will  come  to  the  Middle  East  when, 
and  only  when,  the  direct  parties  to  the 
conflict  sit  down  together  and  together 


resolve  their  differences.  This,  in  turn, 
will  come  when,  and  only  when,  the  Arab 
States  are  prepared  to  concede  the  most 
elementary  point  in  international  rela- 
tions: Israel’s  right  to  exist.  And  that, 
finally,  will  come  when,  and  only  when, 
Israel’s  own  strength  and  America's 
firmness  of  purpose  make  it  finally  and 
unequivocally  clear  that  Israel  is  not 
going  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  weight 
of  Arab  numbers  and  Soviet  arms. 

That,  Mr.  President,  should  be  the 
message  that  is  heard  loud  and  clear 
when  the  Big  Four  meeting  is  over.  That 
is  the  message  that  will  bring  lasting 
peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
(Mr.  Schweiker  in  the  chair),  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I interrupt 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  at  this  time  to  state  that  he 
has  delivered  a magnificent  address,  a 
very  important  address,  one  which 
should  appeal  to  all  Americans.  I desire 
to  associate  myself  with  every  statement 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  made. 

We  Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud 
that  we  helped  create  the  State  of  Israel. 
We  are  proud  of  Israel  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  great,  brave  people. 

The  Senator  has  rendered  a real  and 
needful  public  service  in  the  Senate  to- 
day, by  speaking  out  boldly,  as  he  has,  in 
support  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  To  have  his 
endorsement  is  to  have  the  endorsement 
of  one  of  the  most  fearless,  hard-work- 
ing, and  perceptive  minds  in  the  Senate, 
and  I treasure  his  comments. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I thank  the 
Senator  from  my  neighbor  State  for  his 
comments.  I desire  to  associate  myself 
with  every  statement  he  has  made  today. 


THE  PROPOSED  COMMUTER  TAX  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  City  Council  has  pro- 
posed a payroll  tax  on  the  earnings  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  residents  who 
work  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  the  second  time  in  little  over  a year 
that  this  “commuter  tax,”  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Such  a commuter  tax  would  be  unjust. 
I opposed  the  tax  when  it  was  recom- 
mended in  December  of  1967. 1 shall  op- 
pose it  again. 

The  citizens  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
who  work  in  Washington,  like  all  other 
American  taxpayers,  help  support  the 
city  through  general  Federal  taxation. 

The  current  Federal  budget  carriers 
the  figure  of  $173  million  as  the  outlay 
from  Federal  taxes  which  will  be  given 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
Indeed,  payments  probably  will  greatly 
exceed  this  figure. 

Advocates  say  many  other  cities  levy  a 
commuter  tax ; but  they  do  not  point  out 
that  other  cities  do  not  receive  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia does.  The  money  for  this  large  sub- 
sidy comes  from  the  pockets  of  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  paying  their  share  of  District 
expenses  through  general  Federal  taxes. 
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residents  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  who 
work  in  Washington  pay  sales  taxes  when 
they  make  purchases  In  the  city. 

The  level  of  the  proposed  commuter 
tax — one-fourth  of  i percent  of  earn- 
ings— may  seem  low, hut  I feel  that  once 
established  in  principle,  the  tax  would 
rise  rapidly  in  amount. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  even  before  the  tax 
proposal  has  come  before  Congress,  the 
Washington  City  Council  is  talking  about 
raising  the  level  to  1 percent. 

This  proposed  tax  on  Virginians  and 
Marylanders  should  be  rejected. 


S.  1897— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  B |LL  OF 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I in- 
troduced today,  for  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Photfty) , a 
higher  education  bill  of  rights.  This 
measure  would  strengthen  and  expand 
Federal  programs  of  financial  assistance 
to  low -income  students,  insuring  an 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to 
pursue  a high-quality  postsecond&ry  edu- 
cation. It  would  also  strengthen  t olleges 
and  universities  through  cost-of -educa- 
tion allowances  and  other  supplementary 
funds. 

In  1967,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  advancement  of  education  created  a 
15 -member  commission  on  higher  edu- 
cation. Chaired  by  a distinguishte  1 edu- 
cator, Clark  Kerr,  the  commission’s 
mandate  was  to  examine  and  mat  e rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  vital  issues 
| of  higher  education  which  we  fade  today 
and  for  the  future.  In  December  1968, 

I the  commission  published  a report  on- 
[ titled  '‘Quality  and  Equality : New  Levels 
of  Federal  Responsibility  for  Highei  Edu- 
cation.” The  report  discusses  the  com- 
mission’s findings  to  date  with  regard  to 
the  needs  of  higher  education,  and  it 
recommends  specific  Federal  action  nec- 
essary to  meet  these  needs.  i 
The  bill  which  I introduce  today  in- 
corporates the  major  recommendations 
j of  the  commission.  While  I do  not  neces- 
sarily endorse  all  of  the  specifics,  I feel 
that  their  stress  on  greater  Federal  effort 
in  education,  and  their  basic  suggestions 
on  new  directions  which  this  effort  Should 
take,  are  sound  and  constructive.  The 
report  and  the  resulting  legislation  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a full  review  Of  our 
Federal  higher  education  programs.  Con- 
gressmen Ogden  Reid  and  John  Beaiemas 
pave  introduced  quite  similar  legislation, 
based  on  the  Carnegie  Commission  re- 
port in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
I am  hopeful  that  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  move  ahead  to  cofi  ader 
these  and  other  ideas.  I plan  to  continue 
to  work  on  issues  in  the  field  of  higher 

Kucation,  and  perhaps  to  submit  further 
delation  at  a later  time. 

The  urgency  is  clear.  Today’s  enroll- 
ment in  higher  education  of  6 million 
students  will  rise  to  8 million  by  1976,  or 
9 million  if  the  necessary  programs  to 
Remove  financial  barriers  lor  low-income 
students  are  carried  out.  And  the  im- 
balance at  present  is  stocking:  almost 
half  of  the  undergraduate  students  in 
tpe  United  States  came  from  the  Nation’s 


highest  family  quartile,  while  only  7 per- 
cent come  from  the  lowest  income 
quartile.. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  and  especially 
when  our  heavy  expenditures  in  Vietnam 
are  reduced,  our  priorities  must  include  a 
massive  commitment  to  education  at  all 
levels — compensatory  and  higher.  I sup- 
port and  will  strongly  work  for  such  a 
commitment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I would  like  ^ 
commend  Dr.  Kerr  and  the  membefs  of 
his  commission — including  two  distin- 
guished educators  from  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey, 
president  of  Harvard  University,  and  Dr. 
David  Riesman,  professor  of  social 
sciencese  at  Harvard — for  the  impressive 
work  they  are  doing  in  pointing  the  way 
to  meet  tomorrow's  needs.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  Dr.  Kerr 
on  this  bill,  and  I look  forward  to  the 
commission’s  further  ideas  and  findings 
in  this  vital  area. 

Air.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summary  of  the  bill,  the  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission,  and  a copy  of 
the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
the  summary  of  the  bill,  and  the  report 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (1897)  to  remove  financial 
barriers  so  that  all  individuals  will  have 
equal  'Opportunity  for  a postsecondary 
education  of  good  quality,  to  strengthen 
institutions  of  liigher  education,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  (for  Tumself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) , was.  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^5.  1897 

Be  it  enacted  by\fhe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  ok  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education  Bill  of 
Rights."  \ 

STATEMENT  OF  ^DEPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of^this  Act  to  assist 
in  making  it  financially  possible  for  qualified 
individuals  from  all  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds to  receive  the  benefits  W higher  edu- 
cation and  to  assist  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  assuring  that  quality  higher 
education  is  available  throughout  the  entire 
Nation. 

amendments  to  educational  opportunity 

GRANT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  Effective  t.fter  June  30,  1970>part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Vet  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  401 
through  407  and  inserting  in  lieu  therebf  the 
following ; f 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZED  / 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  tl/is  part 
to  provide  educational  opportunity  grants  to 
assist  in  making  e.vailable  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  to  qualified  indhdduals  who 
need  financial  assistance  to  j&b tain  such 
benefits. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $900,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971;  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $1,100,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  fear  ending  June  30,  1973; 
$1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974;  $1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;  students  who  receive 


educational  opportunity  grants  under  this 
-part. 

“amount  of  educational  opportunity 
grant 

“Sec.  402.  (a)  From  the  funds  available 
to  carry  out  this  part  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  payments  through 
instituti£i«rTTr^ lB^v**^ucation  to  students 
who^eceive  educational  opportunity  grants 
under  this  part  for  each  academic  year  during 
"which  the  grant  recipient  Is  in  need  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  pursue  a course  of  study  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  in  an  amount 
which  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,  in  the  case  of 
full-time  students  or -such  lesser  amount  In 
the  case  of  part-time  students,  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  by  regulation  determine. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
basic  criteria  and  schedules  for  determining 
the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  educational 
opportunity  grants  and  for  determining  the 
amount  which  each  such  grant  recipient 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  each  year  for  the 
duration  of  the  grant,  subject  to  annual  re- 
determination  where  circumstances  change. 
In  prescribing  such  basic  criteria  and  sched- 
ules, the  Commissioner  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  objective  of  making  aid  under  this 
part  available  to  students  whose  family  in- 
comes do  not  exceed  the  level  below  which  are 
the  incomes  of  three-fifths  of  the  families  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  may  deem  relevant,  in- 
cluding the  number  and  ages  of  dependents 
in  the  student's  family,  the  number  of  such 
dependents  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education  at  the  same  time,  total  family  In- 
come over  the  past  several  years  and  total 
family  assets.  Priority  shall  be  given  to  under- 
graduate students,  but  the  program  shall 
also  be  available  to  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  part  to  a student  otherwise  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  pursuant  to  an  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grant  unless  the 
amount  of  the  payment  for  that  academic 
year,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  would  be  at  least  $200. 

“eligibility  for  anb  duration  of  educa- 
tional OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

“Sec.  403.  (a)  An  individual  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  an  educational  opportun- 
ity grant  under  this  part  and  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  be  entitled  to  receive  payments 
thereunder  this  part  unless — 

“(1)  that  individual  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  in  the  case  of  a student 
already  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  is  in  good  standing  there,  as  an 
undergraduate  student  or  as  a graduate  or 
professional  student;  and 

“(2)  such  student  is  carrying  at  least  one- 
half  the  normal  full-time  academic  work- 
load as  determined  by  the  institution. 

An  individual  shall  not  be  eligible  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  payments  under  this  part  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  the  re- 
cipient no  longer  shows  evidence  of  aca- 
demic or  creative  promise  and  capability  of 
maintaining  good  standing  in  his  course  of 
study,  or  that  he  no  longer  is  of  exceptional 
financial  need. 

“(b)  The  duration  of  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  under  this  part  shall  be  the 
period  required  for  completion  by  the  re- 
cipient of  his  undergraduate  course  of  study 
and  two  years  of  graduate  or  professional 
study,  except  that  such  period  shall  not  ex- 
ceed six  academic  years  less  any  period  with 
respect  to  which  the  recipient  has  previously 
received  payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a prior  educational  opportunity  grant. 
"application  for  educational  opportunity 

GRANTS 

“Sec.  404.  (a)  Application  for  a gTant  under 
this  part  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner,  and  shall  contain  or  be  sup- 
ported by  such  information,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner. 
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nated  and  how  many  babies  a woman 
has  ever  had. 

Privacy  is  invaded  when  the  Census 
approaches  America  with  a long  list  of 
intimate  questions  in  one  hand  and  the 
club  of  jail  and  fines  in  the  order.  We 
have  a question  of  public  need  for  statis- 
tics and  individual  right  of  privacy.  It  is 
my  position  that  personal  privacy  must 
carry  more  weight  in  any  democracy, 
where  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
supposed  to  be  preeminent. 

A third  phase  of  Government  invasion 
of  personal  privacy  concerns  the  increas- 
ing and  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  of  its  millions  of  employees. 
The  specter  of  the  lie  detector  test,  per- 
sonality profile,  political  coercion  and 
probes  of  personal  lives  is  already  dimin- 
ishing governmental  effectiveness  and 
inhibiting  the  behavior  of  millions  of 
Federal  employees.  Numerous  examples 
of  these  and  other  acts  have  amply  il- 
lustrated the  need  for  swift  action. 

In  the  first  instance,  I have  joined  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  , in 
(Sponsoring  the  Federal  Privacy  Act, 
which  is  designed  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closure or  use  of  personal  information 
collected  by  various  Federal  agencies. 

In  the  second  instance,  emulating  the 
excellent  initiative  taken  by  Representa- 
tive Betts  of  Ohio,  I am  introducing  a 
measure  on  questions  to  be  asked  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  Its  essence  is  elimination 
of  criminal  penalties  for  failure  to  an- 
swer questions  on  all  but  seven  subjects: 
name,  address,  age,  sex,  race,  head  of 
household,  and  number  of  persons  in  the 
household  on  the  day  the  census  is  taken. 
Failure  to  respond  to  these  questions 
would  carry  penalties.  All  other  inquiries 
would  have  no  penalty. 

In  the  third  area,  Senator  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina  has  stood  alone  for  sev- 
eral years  in  defense  of  personal  liberties 
of  Government  employees.  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Galifianakis  of  North  Carolina,  has 
likewise  taken  up  the  fight  in  this  body. 
I am  proud  to  join  with  him  in  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Government  Employees  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Act. 

It  is  intended  to  prohibit  indiscrim- 
inate requirements  that-  employees  and 
applicants  for  Government  employment 
disclose  their  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  that  they  attend  Government- 
sponsored  meetings  or  lectures  or  par- 
ticipate in  outside  activities  unrelated  to 
their  employment;  that  they  report  on 
outside  activities;  submit  to  questioning 
on  their  religion,  personal  relationships, 
or  sexual  attitudes  through  interviews, 
psychological  tests,  or  polygraphs;  or 
that  they  support  political  candidates  or 
attend  political  meetings.  Coercion  of 
employees  in  regard  to  bond  purchases, 
charitable  contributions,  and  disclosures 
of  financial  assets  and  activities  are  also 
covered.  Right  to  counsel  is  provided  in 
disciplinary  cases,  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  are  a begin- 
ning, showing  us  how  significant  these 
Intrusions  are.  Exorcism  of  these  evils  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  remain  a free 
society.  People  have  a right  to  be  let 
alone,  free  from  unwarranted  invasions 
of  privacy.  Congress  has  the  power  to 


act,  and  should.  Liberty  we  allow  to  slip 
between  our  fingers  today  is  liberty 
denied  our  posterity  tomorrow. 


YES,  VIRGINIA,  THERE  IS  A FOR- 
EIGN OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOW- 
ANCE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now 
most  Americans  know  about  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance — the  method  used  by 
our  oil  industry  to  evade  the  major  share 
of  its  tax  responsibilities.  Since  this  is 
merely  the  topmost  portion  of  the  oil 
iceberg,  I feel  it  is  proper  to  disCuss 
overseas  aspects  of  this  depletion  allow- 
ance. Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a foreign  oil 
depletion  allowance,  enabling  our  oil  and 
gas  industry  to  derive  vast  tax-free  reve- 
nues from  its  foreign  production  at 
American  taxpayer  expense. 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
does  not  cease  at  water’s  edge.  Its  27% 
percent  is  applicable  to  production  of 
American  oil  companies  abroad.  In  1960, 
$633  million  was  deducted,  and  figures 
have  skyrocketed  since,  with  major  oil 
production  overseas. 

Its  justification?  The  same  as  for  do- 
mestic production — because  of  unusual 
risks  and  high  costs  of  exploration  and 
development.  Again  truth  shifts  like 
mercury  when  used  as  an  excuse  by  the 
oil  industry. 

Dry  holes  are  hard  to  come  by  in 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Drilling  costs 
are  minimal  because  oil  is  so  close  to  the 
surface.  Still,  the  depletion  allowance  is 
the  same  in  these  countries  as  here.  In 
addition  to  the  27%  percent  oil  depletion 
allowance,  oil  companies  possess  other 
significant  tax  privileges  for  foreign 
operations.  Royalty  payments  to  foreign 
governments,  especially  to  Middle  East- 
ern despots,  may  be  offset  against  taxes 
the  company  owes  in  the  United  States. 
Under  our  sieve-like  tax  laws,  royalties 
are  recognized  deductions  from  taxable 
income.  However,  if  the  American  com- 
pany pays  income  taxes  to  a foreign 
government  because  of  its  foreign  opera- 
tions, amount  of  such  taxes  may  be  de- 
ducted from  tax  that  would  otherwise  be 
due  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  a 
fat  tax  credit. 

Naturally,  the  credit  is  preferable  to 
a deduction.  If  the  foreign  government 
cooperates,  and  they  almost  always  do, 
our  struggling  little  oil  company  obtains 
a major  tax  break  at  expense  of  the 
American  Government  and  taxpayers. 

Most  of  these  foreign  countries  are  not 
overly  concerned  as  to  how  they  obtain 
revenue.  Perhaps  that  is  why  “taxes”  are 
far  higher  than  “royalties”  paid  them. 
Even  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  a 
domestic  percentage  depletion  allowance 
is  hard  put  to  justify  a tax  credit  for  such 
royalty  payments.  No  wonder  it  is  dubbed 
the  “golden  gimmick.” 

There  is  also  a special  deduction 
against  taxable  income  for  U.S.  com- 
panies operating  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, which  of  course  includes  oil -rich 
Venezuela. 

Many  U.S.  companies  operating  abroad 


pay  litle  or  no  Federal  tax  on  foreign 
operations  even  though,  after  paying  all 
foreign  royalties  and  taxes,  their  income 
exceeds  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
primarily  because  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. It  was  not  an  intent  of  Congress 
to  extend  percentage  depletion  allowance 
to  foreign  operations.  No  one  then  re- 
alized it  was  to  be  used  as  a hose  for  theft 
from  our  tax  system. 

Concept  of  an  oil  depletion  allowance 
for  exhaustion  of  oil  and  gas  properties 
was  originated  in  1913  as  a domestic 
measure  aimed  at  obtaining  greater 
domestic  production  during  periods  of 
world  crisis.  In  1926,  when  percentage 
depletion  was  adopted,  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial foreign  petroleum  production  by 
American  companies.  Under  present  tax 
law,  percentage  depletion  for  numerous 
minerals  is  restricted  to  domestic  produc- 
tion only. 

Supposedly,  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance and  other  tax  benefits  for  over- 
seas operations  are  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing oil  companies  to  locate  new  oil 
sources  in  the  Middle  East  and  other 
areas  in  case  of  emergency.  With  the 
Middle  East  in  constant  crisis,  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  encourage  American 
efforts  there  with  a massive,  subsidized 
giveaway  program.  The  recent  enormous 
Alaskan  strike  makes  such  an  argument 
even  more  specious.  Oil  industry  argu- 
ments for  retention  of  such  privilege  at 
expense  of  our  people  are  as  meaningful 
as  a whale  farm  in  the  Sahara  or  an 
orange  grove  in  Greeland. 

America’s  citizenry  spends  billions  to 
subsidize  overseas  oil  operations  while 
we  restrict  domestic  ( production  and 
American  consumers  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  foreign  product  at  a lower  price 
because  of  oil  import  quotas.  Is  this 
sense?  Then  so  should  we  add  witch 
hazel  to  martinis. 

The  trauma  of  April  15  is  over.  We 
are  all  shuddering  over  aftereffects  upon 
our  solvency.  All  except  bloated  oil 
barons,  who,  bursting  with  profit  gained 
at  expense  of  all  of  us,  gaze  benignly 
down  at  millions  of  us,  writhing  in  fi- 
nancial agony  because  of  their  privileges. 
They  dare  us  to  challenge  their  power 
and  privilege,  contemptuously  brushing 
aside  pleas  for  elementary  fairness. 

Congress  gave  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. What  Congress  gave,  Congress 
may  take  away.  I have  introduced  a bill 
to  remove  the  oil  depletion  allowance  en- 
tirely. Another  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  remove  it  from  overseas  operations,, 
in  which  I have  joined.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  remove  several  tax  shackles 
now  binding  America’s  lower  and  middle 
income  taxpayers.  Let  us  act. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  ARAB 
REFUGEES 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  these  days  we  are  forced  to  listen  to 
anguished  howls  by  Arab  propagandists 
and  apologists  over  the  fate  of  Arab 
refugees.  Last  month,  when  I visited  Is- 
rael, I had  the  opportunity  of  personally 
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visiting  several  refugee  camps  in  0&za, 
Where  X observed  at  close  hand  what  the 
true  situation  is. 

UNRWA  Is  doing  significant  work,  and 
lias  aided  in  the  successful  effort  to  ade- 
quately feed  and  clothe  these  people. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it;  they  are  quite 
adequately  fed  and  clothed. 

The  festering  sore  is  unemployment,  as 
these  people  spend  their  time  in  mount- 
ing frustration.  Jobs  are  what  they  re- 
quire. Jobs  are  what  their  fellow  Arabs 
can  provide  them  with.  Jobs  are  what 
their  fellow  Arabs  deny  tten.  It  is  a f act 
that  every  Arab  country  but  Jordan 
denies  these  people  access,  so  they  can 
work  gainfully.  1 

Arab  terrorists  use  them  as  pawns  in 
tlieir  deadly  game  of  international  mur- 
der. Has  anyone  ever  given  a thought  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  20  yea  rs, 

4.500.000  Europeans  were  forced  .out  of 
Arab  countries?  More  often  than  not, 
they  were  driven  out  at  the  point  of  a 
gun,  or  at  least  with  a shadow  of  vio- 
lence hanging  over  their  heads. 

The  2,200,000  Italian  aettlers  were 
forced  out  of  Libya  and  Egypt;  1,700,000 
French  left  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Moroc- 
co. Over  700,000  Jews  fled  Iraq,  Yemen, 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  other  Arab  countries. 
Four  and  a half  million  Jews  who  lived  in 
these  countries  for  countless  generations 
left  everything  behind.  The  Arabs  took 
everything,  as  these  people  left  with  only 
clothes  on  their  backs.  The  piteous  plight 
of  the  few  brethren  who  remained  J» 
hind  is  ample  testimony  to  the  fate  they 
narrowly  escaped.  Even  now  the  Jew- 
ish; community  of  Iraq  and  those  le  v 
Jews  left  in  Egypt  live  existences  of  per- 
secution and  terror. 

Now  we  hear  anguished  caterwauling 
over  the  Arab  refugees.  Arab  States  had 
an  opportunity  to  place  100,000  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine  i i&>  homes  of 
European  people  who  fled  Arab  countries 
Instead  refugees  were  placed  and  are 
beiiig  kept  in  camps  that  hive  cost  mil  - 
lions  of  dollars — contributed  by  people 
of  the  world,  especially  Americans.  There 
are  (many,  including  the  Arab  countries, 
whd  have  a vested  interest  in  maintain  • 
ing  ! these  refugees  in  the  sgane  squalid 
misery  they  are  in  now.  It  ,fc  the  mas  > 
brutal  thing  Arabs  have  dine  to  their 
own!  people,  Palestine  was  nfver  an  Aral 
couiitry.  It  never  had  an  Arab  Govern- 
ment. Palestine  has  been  occupied  sine* 
the  time  of  Caesar  by  Greeks,  Romans, 
English,  and  other  nations.  Its  only  legal 
government  was  the  Jewish  Sne  of  over 

2.000  years  ago. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  Arab  States,  possessing  popula- 
tions which  are  more  than  80  percent  il- 
literate in  some  cases,  spending  billions 
on  Russian  aims  in  hope  of  obliterating 
Israel,  while  ignoring  awesome  social 
needs  of  all  their  citizens,  natives  as  well 
as  refugees. 


THE  SLUMBERING  BEAST  OF  GER- 
MAN MILITARISM  STIRS  UN- 
EASILY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point!  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj.  Gen. 
Hellmut  Grashey,  deputy  army  inspector 
of  the  West  German  Army  has  criticized 
parliamentary  control  over  the  military. 
He  spoke  sharply  of  the  parliamentary 
control  agency  dealing  with  military 
affairs — terming  it  an  instrument 
spreading  mistrust;  In  the  ranks.  He  in- 
dicates that  the  attempt  to  build  a West 
German  Army  along  democratic  lines 
is  a sop  to  the  Social  Democrats  in  re- 
turn for  their  support  of  disarmament. 
This  general  has  l>een  called  in  by  De- 
fense Minister  Scbroeder.  The  Nazi-lin- 
ing  political  party  in  West  Germany  has 
issued  a statement  supporting  Grashey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agiiin  the  ghosts  of  the 
past  rise  like  specters  to  stalk  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  millions  in  the  Atlantic 
community.  Again  Prussian  memories 
awaken,  stretch,  shake  the  shades  of 
slumber  from  their  eyes  and  roar  defi- 
ance of  democracy  through  the  mouth 
of  a German  officer — one  of  the  highest 
ranking  officers  in  his  nation's  armed 
forces. 

Again  is  heard  a distant  rumble  of 
the  goose  step  and  that  ghastly  cannon- 
ade of  Krupp  guns  sounds  distantly 
down  the  corridors  of  history.  Again  we 
hear  drums  roll  and  trumpets  blare  the 
“Horst  Wessel  Leid,"  as  brown-shirted 
legions  take  to  the  streets.  If  we  cock 
an  ear  carefully,  is  inhere  not  a last  echo 
of  the  Austrian  corjxwal  to  be  heard? 

Do  not  the  pronouncements  of  this 
man  sound  as  if  they  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  Von  Roon,  Moltke,  Seeckt,  and 
Mackensen?  Do  we  not  hear  the  collec- 
tive click  of  a thousand  pairs  of  heels 
and  a Prussian  “jawohl"  to  orders  to  ex- 
terminate millions?  Only  the  concept  of 
democracy  can  guarantee  an  end  to 
blind  obedience  that  brought  destruction 
upon  Germany  and  made  her  an  outcast 
among  nations  for  so  long.  How  dare  this 
general  seek  to  resuirect  the  basic  con- 
cept of  Prussian  militarism  that  com- 
mands obedience  and  stifling  of  all  dis- 
agreement. 

Now  we  live  in  a thermonuclear  age, 
where  there  is  no  room  for  concepts  such 
as  “alte  cameraden,"  ‘ ‘ Wei  tansch  aung , " 
or  a “Drang  Nach  Os  ten  ” 

Days  of  strident  nationalism  spear- 
heading a military  state  armed  by  the 
Krupps  are  over.  Times  of  the  Prussian 
grenadiers  are  finished.  Eras  of  the 
brusheut,  monocle,  jackboot,  and  iron 
discipline  are  gone  forever.  Any  Ger- 
man general  who  dares  stand  up  for 
them,  calling  into  question  a moderate, 
democratically  inclined  West  German  re- 
gime has  no  place  in  the  military  forces 
of  a free  world. 

We  have  seen  enough  Sedans,  Verduns, 
Normandys,  and  Buchenwalds.  We  have 
seen  enough  coal-scuttle  helmets  and 
Mauser  rifles  In  the  hands  of  blindly 
obedient  automatons.  I praise  the  Social 
Democrats  of  West  Ofermany  for  their 
courage.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Gen- 
eral Hellmut  Grashey  will  be  dealt  with 
accordingly  by  the  Government  of  West 
Germany.  Let  him  go  to  a well-deserved 
retirement  so  he  may  attend  the  neo- 
Nazi  veterans  reunions;  instead  of  com- 
manding troops. 


il  16 ,1969 

THE  AMSA  BOMBER  MUST  NEVER 
GET  AIRBORNE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I was 
astonished  to  note  that  Mr.  Laird  has  it 
in  his  mind  and  plans  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  a new  multi-billion  dol- 
lar bomber  program  that  could  cost  more 
than  the  proposed  ABM.  While  we  strug- 
gle desperately  against  an  obsolete  ABM, 
we  are  to  be  saddled  with  a new  harpie 
in  the  form  of  this  bomber. 

The  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Air- 
craft, or  AMSA,  would  be  supersonic  at 
high  and  low  speeds  and  carry  more 
bombs  than  craft  it  would  replace.  Mr. 
McNamara  resisted  attempts  to  build  this 
useless  monster,  but  allowed  research 
money  for  it.  Now  Mr.  Laird  demands 
$100.2  million — $23  million  more  than 
the  previous  administration  requested — 
to  complete  AMSA  research.  This  is  why 
he  cut  two  squadrons  of  the  EB-111.  We 
have  been  ridded  of  one  useless  piece  of 
expensive  flying  rubbish,  only  to  have  it 
replaced  by  an  even  worse,  more  expen- 
sive one.  Instead  of  enriching  one  mili- 
tary contractor,  we  see  another  lined  up 
for  an  indefinite  turn  at  the  public  feed- 
ing trough. 

If  the  contract  is  drawn  up,  we  shall 
be  locked  into  the  AMSA  program,  com- 
mitted to  its  development  and  forced  into 
guaranteeing  it  untold  billions.  Most  of 
this  information  is  confirmed  by  the 
Pentagon;  Should  Congress  approve  this 
fund  request,  the  Air  Force  would  be  au- 
thorized to  design,  test,  and  flight  test 
experimental  craft.  Approval  of  the  extra 
$23  million  would  authorize  flying  proto- 
types. Remember  the  XB-70?  It  cost  us 
more  than  $1  billion,  and  all  we  obtained 
were  prototypes. 

Purchase  of  some  240  of  these  flying 
dinosaurs  would  cost  anywhere  from  $12 
billion  to  almost  $20  billion.  What  would 
we  receive?  A manned  bomber  in  an  age 
of  missiles.  A last  hurrah  for  the  “wild 
blue  yonder/'  We  would  be  reincarnating 
at  stupendous  public  expense  the  roman- 
tic dreams  of  aging  generals  who  re- 
member “good  old  days"  of  thousand 
bomber  raids  and  cities  in  flames.  “Off 
we  go"  is  their  cry,  carrying  the  U.S. 
Treasury  with  them  as  they  fly  off  into 
the  last  sunset. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  ultimate  out- 
rage. An  Air  Force  spokesman  concedes 
each  AMSA  would  cost  at  least  $40  mil- 
lion. Are  we  to  accept  this?  Has  Con- 
gress' power  to  control  appropriations 
assumed  the  status  of  an  appendix?  Is 
not  the  ABM  a useless,  expensive  enough 
boondoggle?  Do  we  not  all  know  what 
will  happen? 

Appropriations  will  be  shuttled  or 
rammed  through  the  Congress,  complete 
with  a closed  rule.  Debate  or  honest  ques- 
tioning will  be  stiffed.  Years  will  pass 
as  more  and  still  more  billions  are  ap- 
propriated. Questions  will  be  answered 
by  mere  patriotic  slogans  and  invoca- 
tion of  spirits  of  George  Washington, 
Valley  Forge,  John  Paul  Jones,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  Chateau-Thierry,  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor. ^Teddy  Roosevelt  will  charge  and 
Mount  Suribachi  will  be  stormed.  Finally, 
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ISRAEL  TODAY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , April  14 , 1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I have  been  calling  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a series  of  articles  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Carol  Stevens  Kovner,  writ- 
ten in  Israel  and  giving  a vivid  firsthand 
account  of  the  feelings  in  that  nation. 
Miss  Kovner  is  managing  editor  and  for- 
eign correspondent  of  Kovner  Publica- 
tions, a newspaper  chain  in  the  East  Los 
Angeles  area.  Following  are  four  more  in 
this  series  of  articles. 

[From  the  Eastside  Sun,  Feb.  27,  1969] 

The  View  From  Gaza:  Most  Densely 
Populated  Area  on  Earth 
(By  Carol  Kovner) 

The  road  into  Gaza  town  from  Beersheba 
is  through  a large  Moslem  cemetery,  where 
little  girls  play  in  the  dust  between  the 
monuments  and  young  men  loll  against  them 
watching  traffic  pass. 

The  unrest  rippling  through  the  Gaza  Strip 
these  past  weeks  was  not  evident  among  the 
townspeople  who  were  conducting  business, 
what  there  was,  as  usual.  The  bus  depot  is 
also  a market  place,  the  most  uninviting 
imaginable.  Israeli  passengers  on  the  bus, 
which  runs  every  half  hour  from  Beersheba, 
were  for  the  most  part  Jews  originally  from 
Arab  countries  who  had  come  for  produce 
bargains  to  be  wrangled  over  in  their  native 
Arabic.  Getting  into  a rickety  cab  we 
careened  through  the  town  to  the  UNRWA 
compound. 

Gaza  town  is  very  ugly.  Aside  from  its  two 
refugee  camps,  it  is  poor  and  rundown,  bul- 
letholes  unrepaired  in  its  buildings  and  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  worn  clothing. 
The  reason  is  because  the  Gaza  Strip  is  the 
most  densely  populated  area  on  earth,  with 
three  times  more  population  than  the  Neth- 
erlands, most  populated  of  the  European 
countries.  What  money  there  is  goes  for  food 
and  medicine  and  education. 

The  Strip  has  70  per  cent  refugees  on  the 
UNRWA  registration  and  the  rest  local  popu- 
lation. The  huge  labor  pool  has  forced  the 
wages  of  nearly  all  down  to  .a  subsistence 
level.  The  only  sources  of  work  available,  as 
there  is  no  industry  to  speak  of,  are  in  other 
Arab  countries  for  the  graduates  of  UNRWA 
schools  and  for  local  labor  in  the  citrus  fields, 
fishing,  or  handicrafts  for  the  women,  main- 
ly embroidery  sold  through  an  UNRWA  shop 
in  town.  Practically  the  sole  employer  of  Gaza 
refugees  on  a meaningful  scale  remains 
UNRWA. 

UNEF  also  provided  some  jobs,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  UNRWA  Director  told  us  at  the 
compound,  openly  resentful  of  the  moveout. 
Her  attitude  reminded  us  of  the  Poverty  War 
organizations,  many  of  which  were  also  tem- 
porary in  nature.  When  they  are  discontinued 
there  is  great  resentment  because  employees 
have  lost  good  jobs  they  may  not  be  able  to 
replace.  The  UNEF  troops  departure  ordered 
by  Nasser  left  many  refugees  dependent  again 
only  on  the  UNRWA  dole,  a 1600  daily  calorie 
diet — a reducing  diet  in  the  U.S. 

Israeli  authorities  understand  this  employ- 
ment situation.  After  Dyan  toured  the  Strip 
recently  he  told  the  Israeli  public  that  the 
unrest  is  due  to  the  difficult  economic  con- 
ditions there,  urging  that  35,000  work  hours 
be  allotted  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to 
maintain  a decent  economic  level.  The  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  Strip,  Tat-Aluf  Mor- 


dechai  Gur,  has  also  said  there  would  be 
fewer^  acts  of  terrorism  if  the  standard  of 
living  was  raised.  Israel  should  invest  more 
in  industry  and  vocational  training,  he  said. 

At  the  Gaza  UNRWA  Headquarters,  Mr. 
Geaney  the  Director  had  gone  to  trouble- 
shoot at  the  vocational  training  center  where 
the  students  were  out  of  "classes  and  "demon- 
strating in  sympathy  to  the  political  situa- 
tion," a phrase  used  by  most  Palestinians 
we  talked  to  about  the  strikes.  Mr.  Filfil,  a 
translator  at  UNRWA,  drove  us  over  to  see 
the  center,  which  was  what  we  had  come  for. 
Mr.  Geaney  was  trying  to  persuade  the  stu- 
dents to  return  to  class.  He  said  later  they 
would  probably  return  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

The  students,  who  live  on  the  premises  in 
new  dormitories  were  well  dressed  and  well 
behaved.  Most  were  young  men  in  their 
twenties.  They  were  sitting  in  groups  on  the 
lawn.  The  large  airy  well  lighted  rooms  stood 
empty,  the  new  equipment  imported  from 
Europe  lying  idle.  The  teachers  waited  to  see 
what  the  students  would  do. 

They  were  meeting  in  delegations  with  the 
principal,  Mr.  H.  Hammad,  a harried  Pales- 
tinian who  had  studied  in  Haifa,  then  gone 
on  scholarship  to  England.  The  students  were 
striking  in  sympathy  to  the  political  situa- 
tion, he  told  us.  There  were  513  at  present, 
but  only  1 in  6 were  accepted  who  applied. 
Since  1954  when  it  began  there  have  been 
1496  graduates  all  taught  by  refugees  who 
were  given  scholarships  abroad  in  England, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  returned  to  teach. 

What  was  the  employment  situation  for 
graduates?  There  were  380  graduates  not  able 
to  work  in  Gaza  and  not  being  accepted  by 
the  Arab  countries,  as  before  the  war.  Only 
local  residents,  not  refugees,  are  taken  for  la- 
bor by  the  Israelis,  untrained  labor  mostly. 

Mr.  Hammad  said  there  was  enough  money 
and  equipment  for  vocational  training;  in 
fact,  too  much  attention  was  being  paid  to 
the  vocational  training  school.  It  is  under- 
standable that  he  felt  this  way  with  his.  grad- 
uates not  working  and  the  school  being  ex- 
panded to  556  in  September. 

Back  at  UNRWA  Headquarters,  which  was 
as  poor  and  rundown  as  the  rest  of  Gaza 
town,  we  talked  with  Mr.  Geaney.  He  has 
been  in  Gaza  since  July,  1967  and  with 
UNRWA  since  1952  when  he  had  also  served 
in  Gaza.  The  students  can’t  do  less  than 
their  colleagues  he  said,  because  there  is 
great  cohesion  among  them.  If  they  act  any 
differently,  they  are  looked  down  upon. 

This  checked  with  what  an  Israeli  official 
had  told  us  in  Beersheba,  that  the  people  in 
Gaza  are  afraid  to  cooperate  remembering 
1956  when  Gaza  was  returned  to  Egypt  and 
"collaborators”  were  killed.  Now  they  create 
disturbances  so  that  they  can  have  a piece 
of  paper  to  show  they  have  been  in  prison 
for  making  trouble  for  the  Israelis.  It  is 
not  like  a school  demonstration  in  Los  An- 
geles where  the  students  are  demanding  im- 
provements long  overdue. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  said,  "It  is  widely  be- 
lieved that  the  demonstrations  are  instigated 
by  local  political  activists  with  the  aim  of 
emphasizing  the  Palestinian  element,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  Four-Power  negotia- 
tions on  the  Middle  East.  They  have  concen- 
trated on  school  children  to  evade  counter- 
measures." 

Besides  the  economic  situation  and  the 
school  strikes  in  Gaza,  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tors caused  by  the  Egyptians  leaving  worried 
Mr.  Geaney.  Most  doctors  come  on  a volun- 
tary basis  or  for  a very  low  salary.  There  are 
no  mental  hospitals  in  Gaza.  Mental  patients 
are  sent  to  Israeli  hospitals. 

There  is  a $9  million  budget,  for  313,152 
registered  refugees.  (Non-refugees  number 
141,000.)  Those  nqt  in  the  eight  camps  num- 


ber 113,378.  There  are  39,305  registered  chil- 
dren not  on  the  UNRWA  ration  list  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  Somehow,  they  get  fed, 
though,  Mr.  Geaney  told  us.  When  a refu- 
gee becomes  a wage  earner  of  1120  liras  per 
month,  his  ration  is  cut.  Were  the  rolls  in- 
flated, we  asked.  That  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, he  said. 

There  is  no  vocational  training  for  girls, 
but  there  are  two  six-month  sewing  courses 
a year  that  women  can  take,  and  embroidery 
is  encouraged.  UNRWA  provides  for  up  to 
the  9th  grade  in  separate  girls  and  boys 
schools. 

What  about  the  anti-semitic  textbooks 
that  were  used  by  UNRWA  schools  and  found 
by  the  Israelis  when  they  took  over  the  Gaza 
Strip,  we  asked.  Many  were  objectionable, 
he  said,  and  are  not  being  used  now.  UNES- 
CO has  taken  over  that  responsibility.  In  or- 
der for  a student  to  graduate  in  a host  coun- 
try, it  was  necessary  for  UNRWA  to  follow 
that  country’s  curriculum,  it  was  felt.  A 
strong  position  was  not  taken  because  the 
students  would  not  be  accepted  in  the  Arab 
universities  unless  they  studied  these  text- 
books. Only  a few  students  leave  for  Am- 
man or  Beirut  at  present.  Higher  education 
is  at  a standstill  now  in  Gaza,  he  summed  up. 

The  stumbling  block  may  be  the  Arab  uni- 
versity examinations,  but  we  still  feel  that 
distributing  hate  textbooks  was  a peculiar 
thing  for  a humanitarian  organization  like 
UNRWA  to  do.  An  Israeli  told  us  that  Jewish 
children  are  not  taught  to  hate  the  Arabs 
because  first  it  is  your  enemy  you  kill  with 
hatred,  later  it  can  be  your  brother.  . . . 

Why  can’t  Israel  annex  Gaza  and  work 
with  American  Jews  and  the  international 
community  to  settle  the  refugees,  we  had 
asked  the  Israeli  official  in  Beersheba  the  day 
before.  No,  he  said,  it  is  a political  problem 
and  we  can’t.  In  Gaza  it  would  not  be  the 
same  as  Jerusalem  where  there  is  daily  con- 
tact and  the  reality  of  the  united  city. 

In  Newsweek  Magazine,  in  answer  to  Nas- 
ser’s interview  in  the  same  magazine,  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol  has  said,  "any  refugees  re- 
turning now  to  Israel  would  be  a time  bomb. 
We  cannot  take  them  back  but  we  are  ready 
to  pay  compensation.” 

The  only  solution  the  Israelis  feel  is  for 
the  Arab  countries  to  take  them  in,  because 
for  one  thing,  Israel  hasn’t  the  water  to  sup- 
port them.  Then  almost  50  per  cent  of  the 
Israelis  are  of  Oriental  background.  This 
means  they  came  from  the  Arab  countries, 
so  most  Israelis  feel  it  was  an  exchange  of 
populations.  An  exchange,  Arab  politicians 
like  Nasser,  have  turned  into  a convenient 
political  football  which  is  not  a life  or  death 
issue  to  them,  says  Eshkol. 

So  the  380  graduates  of  the  Gaza  Voca- 
tional Training  Center  run  by  UNRWA, 
ready  for  careers  in  radio,  TV,  mechanics, 
what  the  Arab  world  needs  most,  vegetate. 
As  idle  as  the  ships  in  the  Bitter  Lakes  and 
as  caught. 

[From  the  Eastside  Sun,  Mar.  6,  1969] 
Two  Students  Killed  in  Terrorist  Bombing 
of  Jerusalem  Super  Market 
(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

While  the  Friday  morning  dynamite  took 
the  lives  of  two  immigrant  students  and  in- 
jured nine  other  shoppers  In  the  terrorist 
explosion  at  the  Jerusalem  SuperSol  market, 

I was  interviewing  a woman  who  calls  them 
freedom  fighters. 

Wife  of  the  former  Jordanian  Ambassador 
to  England  before  1967  and  onetime  Defense 
Minister,  Mrs.  Anwar  Nusseiba  is  a pretty 
young  darkhaired  woman,  softspoken  and  the 
mother  of  six  children,  two  grown  daughters, 
with  families.  She  has  a reputation  as  a 
militant  feminist  and  a militant  nationalist. 
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' Her  husband  is  now  legal  consultant  to 
I UNRWA. 

The  Nusseiba  home  is  on  the  former  bor- 
I der  between  East  and  West  Jerusalem,  next 
| to  what  is  left  of  the  Jordanian  Army  Head- 
; quarters,  mostly  rubble.  To  reach  it  from  Mea 
| Sheream  or  the  Jewish  Orthodox  Quarter,  you 
i can  cross  the  former  Mandlebaum  Gate  area 
I and  pick  your  way  across  the  old  no-man’s 
; area  where  there  is  a new  Street  but  few  side- 
i walks.  The  house  looks  battered  from  the 
; outside  because  it  was  in  the  most  furious 
j part  of  the  battle  for  Jerusalem,  but  it  is 
! pleasantly  furnished  inside. 

Both  the  Nasseiba  family  and  :the  El 
Ghoussein,  her  family  from  Rami  a,  are  old 
I wealthy  landowning  families.  The  Nusseibas 
! have  held  the  key  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  since 
I the  12th  Century.  “We  owned  property  In 
; Ramla,  orange  groves,  in  Gaza,  all  4ver 
; area,”  Mrs.  Nusseiba  told  me.  “Myjrhother 
| grew  up  in  wealth  and  I will  nevet  forget 
I when  we  left,  she  had  to  beg  for  a blanket .£0 
| cover  me.  We  had  to  walk  90  kilometers  to 
I Jordan.” 

I responded  to  her  painful  memory,:  but  I 
also  remembered  a girl  I had  met  on  the 
j Greek  ship  coming  to  Israel-  Her  hidther’s, 

| wedding  ring,  all  that  was  left  to  hjer  after 
! property,  business  and  belongings  h4d  to  be 
i left  behind,  was  taken  from  her  before  they 
! would  let  her  leave  Egypt.  It  is  a familiar 
; refugee  story  Mrs.  Nusseiba  told,  but  I have 
heard  countless  Jewish  versions  tpe  past 
j months  recent  refugees  from  the  Arajb  coun- 
I tries,  not  Europe.  From  communities  that  are 
| hundreds  of  years  old,  or  were.  There  are  two 
! sides  to  the  coin. 

! “They  want  to  live  peacefully  they  say,” 

; she  went  on.  “Took  at  what  they  a*e  doing 
! with  Jerusalem.  Katamon.  This  is  ail  Arab 
i property.  Is  thiE  a legal  thing?” 

Katamon  is  a very  poor  district  geograph- 
: ically  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem, 

| a slum  really.  It  is  where  thousands  of  re- 
! fugee  families  from  the  Arab  countries  were 
! settled  in  haste  in  jerty-built  stefre  and 
j stucco  apartments  that  look  as  if  tb^y  will 
j tumble  down  any  minute.  Many  Who  live 
1 there  still  wear  Arab  dress,  but  they  are  all 
i Jewish.  Old  Bucharians,  With  rags  wrapped 
j Oriental-style  around  their  heads  and  necks 
; against  the  Jerusalem  cold,  ride  evjery  day 
! on  the  bus  with  their  grandchildren  who 
1 dress  well  and  speak  Hebrew.  But  the  old 
j folk  still  speak  Arabic.  Kahn  non  coujc  be  an 
: Arab  village  If  you  did  not  know  the  origin. 

The  Pioneer  Women  nursery  for  working 

■ mothers  I visited  in  Katamon  is  fi  led  to 
overflowing  with  the  children,  of  the  immi- 

; grants,  tiny  boys  with  little  black  cheek 
I curls,  little  girls,  all  very  dark  skinned.  Just 
! over  the  back  fence  outside  their  playground 
! is  the  Jerusalem-Tel  Aviy  railway.  Before  the 
! 1967  War,  the  Jordanian,  border  wa$  on  the 
! other  side  of  the  tracks,  a few  hundred  feet 
j away.  I ; 

Why  are  they  there?  Because  bejfore  the 
1967  war,  Jerusalem  was  the  dumping  ground 
for  thousands  of  destitute  families  4Hd  they 
had  to  be  put  into  homes  and  quidkly.  Not 
clapped  into  camps  for  2G  years  anq  left  to 
rot  as  in  Gaza,  but  absorbed  into  the  only 
country  that  would  accept  them  all,i  the  sick 
; and  destitute  and  the  old. 

“In  the  long  run,  we  are  going  tej  live  to- 
| gether”  Mrs.  Nusseiba  said  once,  ffeut  we 
| don’t  want  all  this  conflict-  they  are  treating. 

| We  don’t  want  their  rule.  In  Jerusalem  they 
| are  bringing  their  people  here  . |.  . there 
should  be  a Jewish  side  and  an  Arab  side, 
but  one  city  with  some  legal  connection.” 
This  was  a rare  moment  of  logic}  in  the 
stream  of  resentment  and  hatred  ahje  poured 
out  on  the  Israeli  occupation.  “The  Jews  are 
the  last  people  in  the  world  to  do  this  to  an- 
other people,”  she  cried. 

“After  2000  years  of  being  refugees,  20  years 
you  can’t  go  back?  I have  to  laugh  when  I 

■ talk  to  them  and  they  say.  they  cant  go  back- 
i ward.” 


The  woman  who  showed  me  the  Katamon 
nursery  had  been  in  tears  the  whole  trip.  A 
boy  who  had  shown  great  promise  had  just 
been  killed  the  morning  before.  His  father 
had  been  a brilliant  general  in  the  1956  war 
and  killed  in  Sinai.  In  Tel  Aviv  a friends 
sister-in-law  is  slowly  going  mad,  crying,  her 
womb  is  poisoned.  She  lost  her  6 -year-old 
daughter  to  the  violence  of  Arab  villagers  who 
raped  and  killed  her.  She  has  just  lost  her 
son  while  doing  his  term  in  the  army.  Go 
backward  20  years  to  what,  they  would  ask 
if  they  were  alive,  these  sabras  who  were  born 
in  Israel. 

“Politics  is  the  real  barbarian,”  Mrs.  Nus- 
seiba told  me.  “It  is  a monster  to  the  Arab 
people.”  With  their  politics  the  world  is  kill- 
ing the  Palestine  people.  The  Russians,  the 
British,  they  are  killing  us.  Where  is  the  hu- 
man consideration? 

“Why  do  they  feel  with  the  Jews?  Do  they 
expect  us  to  live  under  his  thumb?,”  she 
asked.  “It  is  my  hind,  my  water,  my  history! 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  gack.  If  we 
could  have  the  19*17  partition,  we  could  have 
some  of  the  Arab  rights.” 

“The  freedom  lighters”  she  exclaimed  as 
her  face  lit  up,  "tow  can  they  be  called  ter- 
rorists?” At  that  moment  the  bodies  of  the 
two  students  were  carried  away,  in  the  mar- 
ket I would  have  been  in  if  I hadn’t  been 
talking  with  Mrs.  Nusseiba,  for  the  Super  Sol 
is  where  I shop  every  Friday  morning. 

“We  want  our  name,  our  nationality,  same 
as  any  nation  in  the  world.”  What  about  the 
idea  of  a federation  of  states  in  the  area,  I 
asked  her.  It  might  be  a good  idea,  she  said, 
but  I don’t  know  politics.  She  was  one  of  the 
moist  politically-minded  women  I have  ever 
met. 

When  asked  at  a public  meeting  whether 
he  favored  an  independent  Palestine  state 
General  Dayan  said,  “Were  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  occupied  territories  popula- 
tion to  approach  Israeli  government  and  ne- 
gotiate for  peace,  I would  advocate  we  sit 
down  together.” 

He  administers  the  areas  with  as  light  a 
hand  as  possible.  ]'n  the  recent  school  strikes, 
he  went  to  Gaza  :uid  the  West  Bank  schools 
and  told  the  students  and  their  teachers  the 
Israelis  would  not  interfer  with  their  demon- 
strations if  they  were  contained  in  the 
schools.  The  Isriiel  government  has  lifted 
some  of  the  restrictions  on  employment  from 
Gaza  to  ease  the  situation  there  a little. 
Although  the  Vocational  School  in  Gaza  that 
I visited  erupted  the  next  week,  it  is  quiet 
now. 

The  terrorism  and  unrest  Is  to  be  lived 
with,  say  the  Israeli  leaders,  if  necessary,  for 
a long  time.  Until  there  is  an  agreed  peace 
and  secure  borders. 

fFrom  the  Eas  iside  Sun,  Mar.  20,  1969] 
Some  Realities  in  the  Middle  East — Roots 
op  Many  Problems  Scrutinized 
(By  Caro!  Stevens  Kovner) 

There  is  a small  suburb  outside  of  Jericho, 
on  the  West  Bank,  near  the  Jordan  River.  It 
was  used  as  a winter  home  before  the  1967 
war,  initiated  on  this  front  by  the  Jorda- 
nians, by  many  Jordanian  and  Arab  diplo- 
mats and  businessmen.  It  is  abandoned,  the 
once  luxurious  homes  empty,  plumbing  torn 
out,  light  fixtures  gone,  windows  and  doors 
smashed.  Goat  droppings  litter  the  floors  of 
the  rooms.  One  home  was  obviously  used  as 
a stable  this  winter.  Mortar  shells  lie  scat- 
tered around  the  gravel  streets.  Trees  and 
shrubs  are  dying  for  lack  of  water  and  fences 
are  pushed  over  at  crazy  angles.  A Jewish  star 
is  on  the  wall  of  cue  house. 

The  Israel  Defense  Forces  were  quartered 
here  for  one  year  following  the  victory,  then 
left,  promising  compensation  to  the  owners 
for  all  damage  by  them.  When  we  visited  It  we 
found  a fresh  cigarette  box  from  Amman  on 
the  ground.  The  two  Jordanian  Arabs  and 
the  Israeli  journalist  with  me  were  con- 


vinced that  the  Fatah  were  using  the  houses 
as  a day  hideout. 

One  of  the  Arabs,  who  was  bora  in  Jeru- 
salem, was  working  as  a policeman  for  the 
Israelis.  We  were  curious  why  he  was  co- 
operating so  openly  with  them.  “The  Fatah 
will  get  you,”  the  Israeli  joked  with  him,  but 
he  was  very  young  and  serious  about  his  job. 
“I  must  work,”  he  said  simply.  “I  can’t  work 
in  a factory.” 

When  we  entered  Jericho,  he  removed  his 
jacket  and  in  the  suburb  where  we  found  the 
Amman  cigarette  box  he  was  frightened. 
Later  he  said  he  was  coining  to  America  to 
work  for  his  uncle  in  New  York.  There  are 
Jews  in  New  York,  too,  we  told  him.  “Are  you 
planning  to  do  what  Sirhan  Sirhan  did  to 
Kennedy?”  the  Israeli  joked.  The  boy  smiled, 
“Politics  and  business  are  separate.” 

We  lunched  at  a large  restaurant  that  had 
been  popular  with  tourists  before  the  war 
and  now  was  empty,  the  patio  pool  full  of 
scum.  “Jazz  music”  or  machine  gun  fire 
sounded  in  the  streets  while  we  ate,  A swim- 
ming pool  was  filled  with  Israeli  soldiers  get- 
ting relief  from  the  muggy  heat. 

We  visited  a former  refugee  family  that  had 
settled  in  Jericho.  The  Israeli  who  was  a his- 
torian and  worked  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
dig  had  known  them  for  years.  The  host, 
dressed  Kuwaiti  s£yle  in  a long  white  robe, 
was  very  hospitable.  There  were  three  broth- 
ers and  four  wives  with  27  children  living  in 
three  houses  next?’ to  each  other.  It  was  a 
happy  family,  prosperous  seeming.  The  chil- 
dren wandered  in  to  be  teased  by  the  Israeli 
and  to  shake  everyone’s  hand  around  the 
room.  They  were  part  Negro,  descended  from 
slaves. 

On  the  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  we  passed 
huge  deserted  refugee  camps  built  of  mud 
wattle  and  slowly  melting  back  into  the  red 
earth  in  the  salty  ominous  air.  High  above, 
plastered  against  a cliff  like  a bird’s  nest,  was 
a Christian  monastery.  Below,  in  a fruit  tree 
grove  was  a mosaic  synagogue  floor  with  the 
Hebrew  words  “Peace  upon  Israel.”  As  it  was 
getting  dark,  the  Judean  hills  would  soon  be 
dotted  with  the  flashlights  of  soldiers,  look- 
ing for  Fatah  terrorists  who  traveled  at  night 
to  get  into  the  city.  Very  few  did. 

One  hundred  terrorists  were  rounded  up  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  SuperSol  explosion  in 
which  two  students  were  killed.  Most  were 
residents  of  East  Jerusalem,  Gaza  and  Rama- 
lah.  Evidence  was  found  proving  the  Fatah 
cells  In  Jerusalem  were  being  directed  by  the 
Egyptian  government. 

A chain  was  reconstructed  from  profes- 
sionals in  Jerusalem,  including  a clergyman 
of  the  Anglican  church  in  Ramalah,  a prom- 
inent doctor,  a lawyer,  and  teachers,  that 
extended  to  an  escaped  woman  terrorist  now 
based  in  Amman,  From  evidence,  said  the 
police  spokesman  David  Barelli,  who  an- 
nounced the  cracking  of  the  ring,  it  was 
obvious  that  she  received  her  orders  from  the 
Egyptian  Embassy  in  Amman.  Enough  ex- 
plosives was  discovered,  some  in  private 
houses,  to  blow  Up  the  heart  of  Jerusalem. 
While  the  terrorists  were  being  rounded  up, 
crowds  of  children  in  fanciful  Purim  cos- 
tumes paraded  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  for 
days  and  life  went  on  normally. 

The  group  is  believed  responsible  for  much 
of  the  student  demonstrations  in  Gaza  and 
the  West  Bank  this  winter.  Israelis  are  in- 
clined to  wink  at  the  demonstrations  by 
school  girls  because  thef  feel  the  youngsters 
are  easily  led  * at  f that  age,  by  radio  or  by 
leaders  such  as  those  arrested  in  Jerusalem. 
They  feel  the  schools  are  not  up  to  standard 
anyway,  and  the  additional  missing  out  of 
classes  hurts  the  students  most.  Not  the 
Israelis. 

Shooting  along  the  Suez  Canal,  initiated 
by  the  Egyptians  says  General  Odd  Bull, 
Chief  UN  Observer,  has  cost  them  heavily. 
In  the  exchange  which  has  gone  on  inter- 
mittently for  days,  and  seems  a political  ma- 
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neuver  to  many,  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing big  power  attention  to  the  area  before 
the  talks,  Suez  oil  refineries,  and  tankers 
were  hit,  and  Major  General  Riad,  Egyptian 
Chief  of  Staff  was  killed. 

The  sudden  death  by  heart  attack  of  Is- 
raelis’ Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  will  put 
Golden  Meir  at  the  Helm  until  the  next  elec- 
tions. The  former  foreign  Minister,  she  is  re- 
puted to  be  a hardliner,  unlike  Eshkol  who 
would  take  second  best  when  he  could  not  get 
first  best.  Eshkol  kept  the  quarrelsome  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  National  Unity  Government 
together  and  it  looks  as  if  the  same  govern- 
ment will  be  kept  until  November. 

There  are  many  jokes  in  Israel  about  Mrs. 
Meir  not  listening  to  the  “people  in  the 
street,”  only  her  Labor  Party  or  the  Old 
Guard.  A cartoon  by  Dosh,  showing  a startled 
young  Israeli  looking  at  the  reflection  of 
Golda  Meir  in  a mirror  (she  is  70)  sums  up 
the  mood  of  the  “street,”  the  young  Israelis. 

[Prom  the  Wyvernwood  Chronicle,  Mar.  27, 
1969] 

Israel’s  Iron  Jewish  Mama — Press  Con- 
ference With  Prime  Minister  Meir 
(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

At  her  first  press  conference  after  being 
sworn  in  as  Israel’s  first  woman  Prime  Min- 
ister, Golda  Meir  rejected  categorically  a 
Pour-Power  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Referring  to  the  idea  of  a new  United 
Nations  peace  force  composed  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  she  was  mildly  surprised 
at  Russia  being  one  of  the  two,  “since  its 
contribution  to  peace  in  the  area  has  been 
so  outstanding.”  Russia  was  never  the 
staunchest  friend  we  have  ever  had,  she 
added  at  another  point  in  the  press  Con- 
ference with  a wry  smile. 

She  described  the  “evaporation”  of  the 
UNEP  troops  just  before  the  1967  war  (the 
Egyptians  asked  them  to  leave),  and  said, 
“we  are  asked  to  put  our  faith  in  the  same 
force  for  the  third  time  ...  So  what?  Will 
it  be  any  different  than  1949  and  1967? 
You  all  know  what  happened — they  were 
asked  to  leave  and  they  left.” 

On  West  Bank  policy,  she  said,  “As  long 
as  there  is  no  peace  agreement  with  us  and 
our  Arab  neighbors,  we  stand  where  we  are. 
We  will  do  our  duty  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  West  Bank.  We  will  do  everything 
possible  for  welfare,  education  and  so  on, 
They  will  find  out  it  is  not  so  terrible  to  live 
with  us.f’ 

“I  don’t  understand  the  world  sympathy 
to  the  lack  of  will  of  Arabs  to  come  to  a peace 
settlement.  The  question  is  this,  are  the 
Arabs  ready  to  live  in  peace  with  us?  It 
is  too  simple.  Maybe  that  is  why  it  is  so 
hard  to  explain  to  our  friends. 

“Until  they  are,  NOTHING  will  happen. 
The  Arabs  have  to  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem. We  say  yes  to  peace  . . . they  have  101 
answers,  but  not  one  to  open  the  road  to  a 
peaceful  solution.” 

She  told  reporters  she  was  ready  to  go 
to  Amman  to  meet  with  Hussein  for  nego- 
tiation, although  Golda  Meir  in  Amman  is 
not  exactly  what  the  little  King,  as  he  is 
called  in  Israel,  needs  right  now.  Between 
Nassar  and  the  terrorists,  he  doesn’t  need 
the  iron  Jewish  Mama,  too.  “I  don’t  think 
he  has  any  doubts.  He  knows  Israel  is  ready 
to  meet  him.  If  he  is  prepared,  certainly  we 
are,”  she  told  reporters. 

“Nobody  has  proved  to  us  why  it  is  so 
outlandish  to  expect  a signed  peace  settle- 
ment. The  only  peculiarity  is  that  the  party 
that  won  the  war  is  asking  for  the  agreement. 
It  is  not  something  new  for  Arabs  and  Israel 
to  sign  an  agreement  . . . but  it  seems  we 
must  now  convince  our  friends  there  is  no 
alternative  to  a peace  settlement.” 

On  negotiating  with  the  Fatah,  “not  today, 
not  for  several  years  from  now  can  we  con- 
sider them  as  partners  in  negotiations.  Their 


heroism  is  expressed  in  marketplace  murders. 
That  does  not  make  them  a partner  for  ne- 
gotiation to  my  mind.” 

“Jordan  civilians  may  have  been  hurt  but 
no  one  can  say  rightly  that  Israel  attacked 
civilians.  If  Fatah  bases  are  built  near  civilian 
villages,  we  are  sorry  about  hitting  them,  but 
no  one  can  compare  THAT  with  marketplaces. 
A supermarket  is  not  the  military  base  of 
the  Israeli  Army.” 

Regarding  the  new  settlements  in  the  oc- 
cupied areas,  she  said.  “How  many  settle- 
ments did  we  put  up  in  the  first  months  after 
the  war?  If  Israel  is  worried  about  security,  it 
is  its  duty  to  do  everything  possible,  if  neces- 
sary to  put  up  settlements  on  the  other  side 
of  the  'Green  Line,’  so  that  children  don’t 
have  to  sleep  in  shelters.” 

It  would  be  too  good,  she  said  with  gentle 
humor,  if  there  was  an  agreement  right  away 
with  President  Nixon.  It  is  natural  to  have 
different  views,  not  necessarily  contrary  ones. 
The  talks  with  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
will  go  on. 

But  the  United  States  and  our  other  friends 
must  realize  we  must  have  borders  that  will 
not  tempt  the  Arabs  to  attack  us,  as  the 
former  borders  on  the  Golan  Heights  (trans- 
formed to  one  long  underground  fortress 
overlooking  the  farms  below) , she  explained. 

Asked  what  Israel  would  do  if  the  Four 
Powers  try  to  force  Israel  to  an  imposed  solu- 
tion, she  said.  “When  life  depends  on  de- 
cisions, a little  country  will  take  them.  We 
will  not  depend  on  the  good  will  of  Nassar 
or  a UN  force — we  want  secure  borders.  The 
Arab  countries  must  have  no  natural  ad- 
vantage over  us.  We  do  not  fool  ourselves — 
war  breaks  out  between  those  countries  with 
peace  agreements.” 

Golda  Meir  looked  in  good  health,  her  voice 
clear  and  feminine,  her  manner  positive 
and  down-to-earth.  Her  face  normally  stern, 
lit  up  when  someone  asked  her  if  she  con- 
sidered herself  a “stopgap”  until  the  October 
elections.  “Did  I call  myself  a stop  gap,”  she 
laughed. 

Mrs.  Meir  has  been  48  years  In  Israel.  She 
was  born  in  Kiev,  Russia  in  1898.  Her  family 
moved  to  the  US,  to  milwaukee,  in  1906.  She 
still  has  a pronounced  midwestern  accent. 
When  she  married  she  moved  to  Israel  with 
her  husband.  She  had  a son  and  a daughter. 
Some  of  her  long  government  experience  was 
gained  in  the  Mo’qtzet  Hapo’alot  or  pioneer 
Women  in  1928  which  launched  her  on  her 
public  career.  She  came  out  of  retirement  to 
become  Secretary -General  of  the  Mapai  and 
later  the  united  Israel  Labor  Party.  In  Au- 
gust, 1968,  she  again  resigned. 

She  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  premier- 
ship because,  she  said  “Obviously  I am  not  an 
infant.  It  was  the  decision  of  my  party  to  take 
this  post — I took  it.” 


HONOR  PAID  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
TIM  LEE  CARTER  OF  KENTUCKY 


HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday , April  15,  1969 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  young 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  have  shown  down 
through  the  years  that  they  recognize  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  leadership  which 
have  been  exhibited  by  their  Representa- 
tive, Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter.  To  pay  tribute 
to  him,  they  came  from  all  over  south- 
eastern Kentucky  to  a dinner  in  his  honor 
which  was  held  at  Cumberland  Falls 
State  Park  near  London,  Ky. 

Representative  Carter  knows  that  a 


student  or  a young  person  who  is  inter- 
ested and  involved  is  much  less  likely  to 
want  to  take  over  administrations  and 
tear  down  college  buildings.  He  has  got- 
ten the  young  people  of  his  district  in- 
volved and  interested  in  government, 
both  in  Washington  and  at  home,  and  I 
think  it  is  in  part  a tribute  to  Dr.  Carter 
that  the  campuses  in  his  area  have  not 
experienced  such  unrest. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  a news- 
paper account  of  the  dinner  in  his  honor, 
published  in  the  Columbia  Statesman,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Countians  Among  400  at  Falls  To  Pay 
Tribute  to  Dr.  Carter 
(By  Phil  Aaron  and  Ed  Waggener) 

On  Saturday  night,  March  15,  1969,  over 
500  young  men  and  women  from  the  24 
counties  of  Kentucky’s  Fifth  Congressional 
District  gathered  to  pay  their  respects  to 
and  show  their  appreciation  for  their  Con- 
gressman, Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter.  It  was  an 
event  unparalleled,  without  precedence  in 
the  Republican  Party  of  Kentucky. 

These  young  partisans  were  not  protest- 
ing; they  were  not  rebelling,  striking,  or 
seizing  control  of  a university,  nor  were 
they  honoring  a retiring  or  past  leader.  They 
were,  however,  pledging  an  affirmative  vote 
of  confidence  in  a man  who  has  earned 
their  respect  and  support. 

Their  plea,  in  effect,  was:  Congressman 
Carter,  we  want  more  of  the  same. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  has  gained  the  over- 
whelming support  of  -those  constituents  of 
his  under  30  because  he  understands  them 
and  has  gone  to  bat  for  them.  It  seemed 
an  appropriate  night  for  this  tribute;  that 
same  night  Kentucky  high  school  basket- 
ball teams  were  making  their  final  elimina- 
tions for  the  “greatest  show  on  earth” — - 
the  Kentucky  State  High  School  basketball 
tournament.  Carter  himself  was  once  a high 
school  roundball  coach  and  he  himself 
directed  three  teams  to  the  Sweet  16.  But 
when  everyone  else  in  Kentucky  was  think- 
ing basketball,  an  overflow,  turnaway  crowd' 
wedged  into  DuPont  Lodge,  at  Cumberland 
Falls,  Kentucky,  to  show  their  appreciation 
for  Dr.  Carter. 

In  Kentucky,  citizens  gain  the  right  to 
vote  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18.  Dr. 
Carter  has  made  an  effort  to  solicit  the 
views  of  this  younger,  come-alive  genera- 
tion, and  in  turn  he  exhibits  some  of  the 
zeal  and  exuberance  they  have  for  his  cam- 
paigns. In  an  age  where  the  typical  Amer- 
ican has  a potbellied  midriff  bulge,  Ken- 
tucky youth  are  proud  to  read  that  their 
58  year  old  Congressman  has  defeated 
Olympic  champion  Bob  Mathias  in  a game 
of  handball  in.  Washington. 

Many  of  today’s  youth  regard  their  par- 
ents as  old  fogeys  who  don’t  understand 
them.  Carter  has  attempted  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  problems  and  concerns  of  the 
younger  set,  and  has  help  from  his  teen- 
age son,  Billy  Star.  When  Congress  did  not 
renew  its  summer  intern  program  for  col- 
lege students,  he  continued  to  provide  the 
valuable  experience  of  a summer  in  Wash- 
ington, out  of  his  own  pocket. 

But  most  important  of  all,  Carter  has 
built  up  a rapport  with  his  younger  con- 
stituents through  his  actions  in  Congress. 
He  has  had  enough  integrity  to  stand  and 
be  counted.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Con- 
gressmen to  attack  our  Vietman  involve- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  has 
pointed  out  the  inequities  in  the  selective 
service’s  draft,  even  though  he  himself  vol- 
unteered as  a combat  medic  in  World  War 
II.  He  voted  for  the  unpopular  income  tax 
surcharge  because  he  believed  failure  to  do 
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so  would  have  disastrous  effects  upon  our 
economy.  And  he  opposed  a salary  increase 
without  grandstanding.  We  hill  people  like 
for  our  congressman  to  perform  this  way. 

On  the  political  side.  Dr.  Cart ir  has  en- 
dorsed candidates  in  controversial  cam- 
paigns on  issues  of  conscience  and  principle 
even  though  it  was  evident  that  his  district 
would  vote  heavily  for  another  candidate. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  is  his 
grasp  of  perspective.  Congressman  Carter 
not  only  says  today’s  youth  will  !be  tomor- 
row’s leaders;  he  believes  it  enough  to  put 
into  practice  what  he  preaches. 

A side  that  rarely  comes  to  light  is  his 
depth  of  knowledge  as  a scholar  of  Ken- 
tucky history  and  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Among  his  favorite  Lincoln  quotations  is, 
“I  shall  be  governed  by  the  will  of  my  con- 
stituents on  all  subjects  upon  which  X have 
the  means  of  knowing  what  their  will  is.” 
Dr.  Carter  has  led  in  the  causes  b:s  people 
would  have  him  to. 


OPERATION  FISHBASKET 


i 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A iTVES 

Tuesday , April  15,  1969 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I recently 
read  a column  by  Bob  Miller  in  the  Vero 
Beach  Press- Journal  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  House. 

I am  extremely  proud  of  Bob  Miller 
and  constituents  of  mine  who  m re  wor- 
ried about  their  fellow  human  beings, 
worried  enough  to  bring  great  quantities 
of  food  to  those  who  supposedly  needed 
It.  I think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  this  country  should  not 
be  ignored,  but  must  be  solved.  I think 
we  can  further  agree  that  the  Use  of 
hunger  as  a political  football  U to  be 
avoided. 

The  article  follows: 

Bob  Miller  Searches  in  Vain  sor 
Immokalee’s  Hungry  Masses 
(By  Bob  Miller) 

It  all  started  on  these  pages,  so  it  is  only 
fitting  it  should  be  brought  to  a conclusion 
here.  *• 

“Operation  Fishbasket”  was  actually  a 
worthwhile  project  when  subjected  to  deon- 
tological  thinking.  Whether  the  heed  was 
actually  as  acute  as  portrayed  or  not,  :he  par- 
ticipants in  its  doing  should  be  commended 
highly  for  their  efforts.  And  this  is  die  way 
it  was. 

Last  week,  this  writer,  after  perusing  sev- 
eral articles  in  journals  conveying  th ; events 
transpiring  in  our  gre&t  state,  concluded 
there  was  a need  in  an  area  that  could  be 
filled  by  an  excess  in  another  area.  The  excess 
being  that  of  bluefish  being  caught  in  the 
Indian  River  area,  as  opposed  to  the  ooputed 
lack  of  good  food  in  the  farming  djhtrict  in 
Collier  County,  or,  more  exactly,  Imr.  iqikalee. 
appeal 

I appealed  to  all  of  the  good  citizens  here- 
abouts to  contribute  what  might  o the:  wise  be 
a waste  to  what  I considered  a worthwhile 
cause,  that  of  .transporting  fish  which  might 
have  been  thrown  away  to  indigent  farm 
workers.  Because  many  of  our  area’s  citizens 
have  hearts  as  big  as  all  outdoors,  the  appeal 
met  with  not  only  an  excess  of  fish  but  many 
other  staples  of  food  that  were  purcha  sed  and 
donated  to  the  cause. 

So  much  was  donated  that  I had  to  make 
another  appeal  for  transportation  fcc  get  it 
to  its  destination.  Hobart  Brothers  nxpany 
met  the  appeal  with  the  loan  of  a pick-up 


truck.  Not  only  that,  but  Bob  Dempsey,  who 
works  for  Hobart,  offered  to  drive  the  truck 
on  his  day  off.  Ed  Belanger,  brother-in-law 
to  Dempsey,  also  gave  us  his  day  off  to  assist 
in  the  transporting  of  the  fish  'n  food  to  its 
southern  destination. 

Saturday  morning  found  the  three  of  us 
with  a load  of  fish  leaving  from  the  Vero 
Beach  Fish  Camp.  Another  stop  in  Ft.  Pierce 
added  another  800  pounds  of  food  which  wp? 
brought  about  by  the  generosity  and  effdrts 
of  Henry  Beuttell  and  his  friends.  Th^t  left 
us  with  one  big  truckload  of  food^and  we 
were  on  our  way.  * f 

As  the  crow  ilies  it  is  not  to^great  a dis- 
tance from  Vero  Beach  to  Immokalee.  How- 
ever, unless  you  have  an  amphibious  vehicle, 
it  is  best  that  you  skirt  Jhe  edge  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  which  we  did.  If  you  think  there 
is  one  highwaj'  that  caiw  be  traversed  the 
whole  way,  forget  it.  You  Jiave  combinations 
like  highways  ,27,  29,  89  land  several  other 
lesser  known  access  roadA  that  lead  to  the 
highways. 

NEW  COUNTIES 

. The  trip  was  tnterestlngW  that  it  went 
through  several,  counties  tmt  I had  here- 
tofore not  traversed.  I was  iiost  impressed 
with  the  name  of  Hendry  County.  It  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  nama  was  derived 
from  the  fact  that  Joe  HendiV  lives  there. 
If  he  doesn't  own  the  whole  comity  it  would 
surprise  me.  He  at  least  owns  allot  of  land 
that  has  to  its  credit  many  hem  of  cattle 
and  at  least  three  or  four  oil  wens. 

We  stopped  at  a place  called  LaiBelle  and 
had  lunch.  Now  here’s  a place  that  poverty 
couldn’t  possibly  exist.  There’s  enough  beef 
on  the  hoof  in  that  area  to  start  a Tacking 
house  that  would  be  the  envy  of  Chicago.  We 
had  three  hamburgers  and  three  CoSes  to 
the  tune  of  $2.50.  “ 

destination 

We  finally  arrived  at  our  destination— 
mokalee.  We  immediately  set  about,  look&g 
for  people  with  their  eyes  sunken  into  thAir 
heads  and  their  stomachs  bloated  witf 
hunger.  It  was  apparent  that  they  were  no* 
to  w6  found  in  the  downtown  area,  so  wJ 
stopped  at  a gas  station.  It  was  obvious  thisA 
place  needed  something,  although  it  might\ 
not  have  been  food.  We  prevailed  upon  the 
owner  to  give  us  some  much  needed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  starving 


He  allowed  as  how  he  didn’t  know  of  such 
masses  so  we  were  a little  more  explicit. 
Where  is  the  migrant  laborer’s  camp  that 
houses  the  migrant  farm  laborers?  Again  our 
informant  allowed  as  how  there  wasn’t  ex-j 
actly  any  particular  place  where  they  all 
stayed,  but  if  you  looked  around  you  coulc 
probably  find  them  almost  anywhere.  / 

This  was  made  quite  obvious  by  the  fact 
that  several  persons  of  unknown  heritage 
gathered  around  the  truck  and  became  /very 
informative.  Some  were  from  Texas/  and 
others  from  New  Hampshire  or  oth^r  far- 
away places.  When  q juried  on  the  lo^Ction  of 
their  starving  brethren  tfegy  all  logged  at  me 
as  though  I were  sort  of  stupT 

HUDDLE 

Ed  called  a huddle  and  it  was  concluded 
that  they  were  hiding  their  indigents  from  all 
outsiders  and  particularly  members  of  the 
press.  With  this  we  called  upon  the  gas  sta- 
tion owner  to  put  us  in  touch  with  the  local 
welfare  office  representative.  He  commented 
that  he  didn’t  rightly  know  .who  that  was, 
but  he  would  call  someone  who  would  help 
us  find  him.  A few  minutes  that  seemed  like 
hours  (we  had  now  become  quite  a spectacle) , 
a gentleman  arrived  on  the  scene  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  Stan  Wrisley,  editor  of  the 
Immokalee  Bulletin. 

After  a short  conversation  it  was  concluded 
that  we  needed  the  services  of  Captain  Harold 
M.  Reece,  who  among  other  things,  is  the 
local  Episcopal  minister,  president  of  the 
Immokalee  Migrant  Committee  and  head  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce. 


We  picked  up  Captain  Reece  at  his  house 
and  then  set  off  in  search  of  some  starving 
migrant  workers.  We  visited  a certain  section 
of  the  laborers'  quarters  where  it  was  known 
that  one  worker  with  a total  of  16  children 
did  have  quite  a time  making  ends  meet.  An 
interview  with  this  father  of  16  revealed 
that^Ji^was'TTHlierdisposed  to  working  two 
~ bs  to  keep  his  faintly  fed,  but  he  was  also 
steadfast  in  his  feeling  toward  all  those 
d politicians  that  kept  stirring  things 


up. 


quote 


He  said,  “We  don’t  need  that  kind  of  folks 
coming  down  here.  All  they  do  is  make  it  look 
bad  for  us  and  good  for  them.  There  ain’t 
none  of  my  kids  go  hungry  no  time  and  iffun 
they  do  I’ll  sure  go  out  and  get  it  (food) 
for  them.”  He  further  stated,  “If  they  would 
quit  giving  themselves  raises  every  time  they 
turn  around,  they  would  be  more  left  for  the 
poor  folks.” 

Our  next  stop  was  at  a camp  where  it  was 
reported  that  Indians  were  living  under  the 
most  primitive  of  conditions  in  thatched 
huts  with  mud  floors.  That  the  living  con- 
ditions were  such  there  Is  no  doubt.  However, 
the  report  failed  to  mention  that  this  was  a 
way  of  life  for  these  people  and  they  prefer 
it  that  way.  Their  total  outlay  for  utilities, 
rent,  etc.  is  $5  per  family  per  month  I 
couldn’t  help  but  note  how  clean  the  area 
around  the  houses  was,  and  the  array  of  flow- 
ers that  bloomed  in  front  of  almost  every 
door.  The  fact  that  there  was  a good  look- 
ing 1968  Ford  station  wagon  parked  in  front 
of  the  door  of  one  house,  owned  by  the 
tenant,  gave  the  subject  of  poor  conditions 
its  full  perspective. 

POLITICS 

So  it  would  seem  that  Senator  McGovern 
and  his  erstwhile  political  efforts  have  no 
real  foundation.  They  have  debased  a small 
southern  community  in  an  effort  to  gain  rec- 
ognition as  a humanitarian  by  using  a smat- 
tering of  truth  out  of  context.  Conditions  are 
poor,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  so 
are  they  in  some  areas  of  Indian  River  Coun- 
ty and  for  that  matter  almost  every  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States. 

We  did  however  succeed  in  putting  our 
wagon  load  of  food  in  the  hands  of  Miss 
Blake  Palmer,  the  county  nurse,  and  its  dis- 
tribution will  be  allotted  by  one  Marion 
Feather,  the  local  social  services  worker  and 
truant  officer.  We  were  assured  that  its  dis- 
tribution would  meet  with  our  intention  and 
that  only  those  who  were  in  real  need  would 
benefit  by  our  efforts. 

NICE  PEOPLE 

There  are  a lot  of  nice  people  in  Im- 
mokalee and  I am  most  gratified  that  I was 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  meeting  some 
of  them.  They  were  moat  cordial  and  in- 
vited me  to  visit  any  time  and  explore  the 
existing  conditions  to  my  heart’s  content  if 
I so  desired. 

So  in  the  dusk  of  another  Saturday,  Bob 
Dempsey,  Ed  Belanger  and  Bob  Miller  wound 
their  way  home  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
our  job  had  been  done  as  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  so  generously  contributed  their  time 
and  efforts  would  want  it  done. 


TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WASH- 
INGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
COUNCIL  OP  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  April  11, 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Council  of  Governments  marked  its  12th 
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needed  to  carry  on  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Soil  Survey.  This  provides  a sound 
basis  for  determining  good  land  use,  and 
is  used  extensively  by  local  planning 
boards,  highway  departments,  park  and 
recreation  boards,  engineers,  architects, 
as  well  as  builders,  developers,  and  other 
landowners  and  operators. 

In  Indiana  districts  have  an  immediate 
need  for  72  man-years  of  technical  serv- 
ice in  addition  to  the  budgeted  positions 
to  meet  their  scheduled  workload.  Eleven 
of  these  needed  man-years  are  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  and  the 
shortage  is  adversely  affecting  the  con- 
servation effort  therein.  Ohio  County 
formed  a district  a year  or  so  ago.  To  date 
no  funds  have  been  available  to  staff  this 
new  district.  The  part-time  technical 
assistance  that  has  been  made  available 
comes  from  the  adjoining  Dearborn 
County  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict, which  further  dilutes  the  assistance 
to  that  district. 

In  the  light  of  these  needs  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
movement  on  the  lives  of  my  constitu- 
ents, the  national  budget  appropriation 
for  technical  assistance  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  should  be  $130 
million. 

Within  the  total  program  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  the  Public  Law 
566  small  watershed  projects  which  have 
gained  tremendous  popularity.  These 
projects  are  aimed  at  full  development 
of  the  soil  and  water  resources  in  an  area, 
and  serve  to  reduce  costly  flooding,  re- 
duce erosion  and  sedimentation,  provide 
water  for  industry  and  rural  and  urban 
areas,  create  water-based  recreation  de- 
velopments, and  significantly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

In  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
there  are  16  applications  on  file  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  completion.  A breakdown 
of  these  projects  is  shown  as  follows: 
Completed:  Elk  Creek. 

Approved  for  construction:  Stucker 
Pork,  Muddy  Pork  of  Silver  Creek,  Twin- 
Rush  Creek,  and  Dewitt  Creek. 

Planning  completed  and  awaiting  au- 
thorization: Delaney  Creek. 

Planning  completed  and  undergoing 
review:  Lost  River. 

Planning  authorized  and  underway: 
Upper  Vernon  Fork,  Lower  Vernon  Pork, 
and  East  Fork  of  Whitewater  River. 

Preliminary  investigation  completed: 
Whitewater  River  (Fayette  County) , and 
Upper  West  Pork  of  Whitewater  River. 

Preliminary  investigation  studies  un- 
derway: Silver  Creek  and  Blue  River. 

Applications  awaiting  service:  White 
Creek 

On  most  of  these  projects,  local  people 
have  spent  considerable  time  and  money 
to  organize  conservancy  districts,  and 
secure  land  easements  and  rights-of-way. 
In  some  cases  moneys  were  borrowed  and 
interest  is  being  paid  to  provide  their 
portion  of  the  costs  for  this  watershed 
development.  All  this  activity  was  predi- 
cated on  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding their  share  of  the  agreed  amounts 
of  money  for  planning  and  construction 
on  schedule.  Preliminary  investigations 
are  currently  being  delayed  in  Blue  River 
and  Silver  Creek  due  to  lack  of  watershed 
. planning  funds.  This  is  holding  up  the 


local  organization  of  conservancy  dis- 
tricts, which  are  necessary  before  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  can  proceed 
with  work  plan  development. 

Construction  plans  are  either  ready,  or 
will  be  ready,  to  contract  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  amounting  to  $7,993,000  for  the 
State  of  Indiana.  If  the  present  national 
budget  appropriation  is  allowed  to  stand, 
only  about  25  to  30  percent  of  this  con- 
struction could  be  started. 

Based  on  the  state  estimate,  the  three 
operational  watersheds  in  the  Ninth 
District — Twin -Rush,  Stucker  Fork,  and 
Muddy  Fork  of  Silver  Creek— which  have 
construction  planned  in  the  amount  of 
$1,713,000  during  fiscal  year  1970,  would 
be  forced  to  delay  approximately  65  to 
75  percent  of  their  needed  improvements. 

It  required  much  initiative,  enthusi- 
asm, hard  work,  and  local  money  on  the 
part  of  my  constituents  to  advance  their 
watershed  projects  to  where  they  are 
now.  I do  not  believe  we  should  so  lightly 
regard  this  local  effort,  in  which  we  en- 
couraged the  action,  and  then  say: 

No,  we  cannot  assist  you  now.  You  must 
live  with  your  flood  problems  until  some  in- 
definite future  time. 

Instead,  I strongly  believe  we  should 
encourage  this  local  initiative  whenever 
and  wherever  they  have  the  courage  to 
move  forward  as  my  constituents  have 
done. 

A study  completed  in  Indiana  identified 
44  additional  potential  watersheds  in 
the  Ninth  District  that  have  problems 
and  needs  that  can  be  overcome  by  ac- 
tion under  the  Small  Watershed  Act. 
With  these  additional  potential  projects 
installed  the  Ninth  District  could  receive 
anuual  benefits  amounting  to  $2,300,000 
from  flood  prevention  and  drainage  im- 
provements, have  3,000  man  years  of 
additional  employment,  create  200  new 
jobs  and  69  new  or  expanded  businesses, 
15  additional  water  supply  reservoirs, 
sufficient  to  supply  91,000  people,  18  new 
recreation  developments,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  annual  payroll  would  be  at 
least  $1,480,000  per  year.  The  reduced 
pollution  from  sediment  would  be  very 
significant  (1,600,000  tons  per  year)  and 
the  cost  of  antipollution  efforts  would  be 
reduced  by  nearly  $300,000  per  year.  The 
total  need  for  application  of  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  practices  would  be  ac- 
celerated, and  when  all  projects  were  in- 
stalled, would  have  a value  to  the  land  in 
the  Ninth  District  that  would  exceed 
$40  million. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  people,  as  well 
as  many  others  in  Indiana,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  national  budget  appro- 
priation should  be  placed  at  no  less  than 
$8  million  for  watershed  planning,  and 
$80  million  for  watershed  operations. 

Last  year  I reported  to  this  committee 
that  there  was  not  a resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  project  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  that  careful  evaluation  was 
being  made  of  the  outstanding  successes 
being  achieved  in  the  Indiana  Lincoln 
Hills  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment project.  The  conservation  action 
programs  being  achieved  on  the  part  of 
local  people  in  the  Lincoln  Hills  resource 
conservation  and  development  project 
was  too  much  of  a temptation  to  over- 


look. Today  I am  happy  to  report  that 
the  application  for  the  Historic  Hoosier 
Hills  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment project  has  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted for  planning  approval.  However, 
I am  most  unhappy  about  the  delay  in 
getting  this  application  approved.  I sin- 
cerely urge  this  committee  to  support 
the  $10,252,000  in  the  budget  for  resource 
conservation  and  development  and  to 
add  to  this  every  dollar  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I know  that  this  is  a time 
when  every  Federal  dollar  must  be  spent 
wisely.  But,  we  must  also  move  ahead 
with  certain  proven  domestic  programs 
for  the  well-being  of  our  own  people.  In 
my  opinion,  the  benefits  attained  through 
the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
is  of  tremendous  value  to  our  Nation.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  increase  in  budget 
appropriation  outlined  in  this  statement, 
will  be  favorably  considered. 

HOW  ARAB  PROPAGANDISTS  AND 
THEIR  FRIENDS  WORK  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15 4 1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tivities of  several  official  Arab  propagan- 
da agencies  operating  in  the  United 
States  have  reached  scandalous  propor- 
tions. 

The  Arab  Information  Office,  for  ex- 
ample, maintains  headquarters  in  five 
major  American  cities,  through  which  it 
engages  in  a heavily  financed  program 
of  propaganda  activities.  It  is  registered 
as  an  official  spokesman  for  the  14  coun- 
tries of  the  Arab  League. 

The  general  tenor  of  these  propaganda 
activities  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  authorized  maps  of  the  Middle  East, 
issued  by  the  Arab  Information  Office,  do 
not  even  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  As  long  as  the  Arab 
States  do  not  admit  the  existence  of 
Israel,  the  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  even  the  possibility  of  opening 
direct  negotiations  there  is  obviously  very 
small. 

Of  even  greater  concern,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  another  officially  sponsored 
Arab  organization,  devoted  to  securing 
support  for  illegal  guerrilla  operations 
and  schemes  of  terrorism  against  a 
peaceful  neighbor,  is  actually  maintain- 
ing an  office  in  this  country  under  the 
guise  of  providing  information.  I refer 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
headed  by  a man  named  Yasir  Arafat.  It 
is  the  business  of  this  group  to  organize 
guerrilla  bands  to  invade  Israel.  It  is 
shocking  to  learn  that  such  an  agency 
maintains  an  office  on  Second  Avenue,  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I believe  that  the  activ- 
ities of  this  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation exceed  the  limits  prescribed  for 
the  operation  of  friendly  information 
services  in  this  country,  as  defined  by  the 
terms  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act. 
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Moreover,  I believe  that  the  duties  of 
the  United  States  regarding  our  relations 
toward  a country  with  which  we  are  at 
peace,  Israel,  require  us  to  put  an  end 
to  the  activities  within  our  boundaries  of 
any  agency  such  as  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  background  of  this 
entire  matter  is  well  discussed  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
Prevent  World  War  III,  a magatzine  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  prevention 
of  World  War  m,  Inc.,  of  50  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N Y.,  which  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  my  colleainies: 

How  Arab  Propagandists  and  Their  Friends 
Work  in  America 

It  is  a commonly  heard  complaint  from 
Arab  quarters  that  their  cause  has  “no  voice” 
in  America.  In  point  of  fact,  the  exact  oppo- 
site is  the  case. 

Each  of  the  14  Arab  states  has  its  own 
delegation— and  usually  its  owjn  informa- 
tion officer — at  the  trill  ted  Nations.  On  top 
of  that,  the  Arab  Information  Center,  oper- 
ating for  all  of  the  Arab  League  spates,  main- 
tains headquarters  In  “New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Dallas — plus  a 
representative  in  Florida. 

There  is  also  the  Palestine  A^ab  Delega- 
tion— which  purports  to  represent  the  in- 
digenous Arab  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  but 
is  actually  the  registered  agency  bf  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee  of  Palestine,  riieaded  by 
Haj  Amin  el-Husseini,  better  known  as  the 
former  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem.  (He  was 
once  Hitler's  “special  advisor”  off  the  “final 
solution  of  the  Jewish  problem.”) 

Most  reprehensible  of  all  is  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  ( PLO ) — an  agency 
established  and  financed  by  the  4rab  League 
states  for  the  express  purpose  of  organizing 
guerrilla  units  to  invade  Israel,  in  order  to 
bring  an  end  to  what  it  insists  ufK>n  calling 
the  “Zionist  usurpation”  there.  This  agency 
is  openly  dedicated  to  defiance:  of  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  resolutions,  and  it  pub- 
licly proclaims  its  goal  of  ending  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel.  Yet,  it  is  permitted 
to  operate  with  offices  in  the  Unit,**  States, 
although  its  bellicose  purposes  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  papers  filed  with  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

One  might  well  ask  whether  the  United 
States  is  not  in  fact  acting  contrary  to  its 
obligations  to  countries  with  which  we  are  at 
peace  in  providing  haven  to  such:  an  agency 
as  the  PLO;  and  one  must  certain^  say  that 
in  permitting  it  to  operate  within  our  bor- 
ders, we  are  leaning  over  far  backward  to 
make  things  easy  for  Arab  war-promoters. 
one-sided  voices  i 
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members  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  gov- 
ernment. 

Even  the  j American  press  was  attacked— 
most  especially,  the  New  York  Times , which 
Arab  propagandists  keep  insisting  is  “Jewish 
owned.”  Yet,  it  is  impossible  to  report  U.N. 
debates  on  the  Middle  East  without  giving 
more  space  to  the  Arab  spokesmen  than  their 
opponents,  because  of  the  mere  factor  of 
number.  A line  by  line  survey  of  the  Times 
coverage  of  two  months,  including  30  days 
before  the  Six  Day  War  and  30  days  after- 
ward, in  fact  shows  59.3%  of  the  space  given 
the  Middle  East  during  that  period  to  be 
“pro- Arab”  and  only  40.7%  to  be  “pro- 
Israel.”  Yet,  it  continues  to  be  a constantly 
repeated— though  untruthful— theme  of 
Arab  spokesmen  that  “the  American  press  is 
against  us” — because  it  is  “Zionist  con- 
trolled.” 

It  is  true,  c«f  course,  that  the  Arab- Israeli 
war  was  more  fully  reported  on  television 
from  the  Israeli  side  than  from  the  Egyptian 
side.  But  the  explanation  here  was  very  sim- 
ple: the  Israelis  welcomed  any  reporters,  in- 
cluding cameramen,  who  could  find  trans- 
portation to  follow  their  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Egyptians  locked^  up  all  American 
correspondents,  in  a Cairo  hotel,  under  guard, 
and  kept  them  there  during  the  hostilities. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Arabs  are 
hardly  justified  in  complaining  that  few  pic- 
tures were  taken  of  their  armies:  after  all, 
a cameraman  cannot  cover  a war  from  a 
hotel  room. 
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The  mere  presence  of  so  many  Arab  state 
delegations  at  the  United  Nations  provides  a 
kind  of  built-in  advantage  for  certain  propa- 
ganda purposes.  When  Security  Cbtihcil  de- 
bates are  televised,  for  Instance,  tafe  number 
of  minutes  given  to  Arab  spokesmen  and 
their  supporters  is  invariably  sevjeral  times 
greater  than  that  given  to  Israel  and  her 
usually  less-verbose  friends.  i 

On  these  occasions,  moreover,  the  Arabs 
have  generally  seen  fit  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  diplomatic  cour- 
tesy, while  objecting  to  any  slight:  technical 
deviation  from  the  rules  by  those  on  the 
other  side. 

For  example,  during  the  debate  | following 
the  Six  Day  War,  the  Ambassador^  of  Saudi 
Arabia  delivered  vituperative  attacks  against 
both  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller]  and  the 
late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy!  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  donned  yarmulkes 
when  attending  as  guests  at  a Jewish- High 
Holiday  service!  One  may  well  imagine  the 
reaction  in  Cairo  if  an  American  spokesman 
had  made  similar  personal  attacks  upon 


THEIR  MAP  OMITS  ISRAEL 

The  well-financed  Arab  Information  Cen- 
ter publishes  a slick-paper  monthly,  a fort- 
nightly news  service  and  innumerable 
pamphlets;  sends  speakers  to  uncounted  re- 
ligious and  civic  groups;  provides  free  films 
and  maps  to  colleges;  recruits  participants 
for  radio  and  television  programs — and  stands 
ready  to  supply  any  high  school  debater  with 
a 10-pound  assortment  of  literature.  (Indeed, 
its  supply  of  printed  material  is  one  of  the 
largest  available  at  any  information  agency 
of  any  goverhment  maintaining  outlets  in 
the  United  States.) 

Unfortunate]  y,  not  all  of  the  material  from 
this  source  is  as  accurate  as  might  be  hoped. 
For  example,  to  this  very  hour  of  writing, 
the  well-printed  maps  of  “The  Arab  World*’ 
continue  to  show  Israel  only  as  a cross- 
hatched  area  marked  “Israeli  occupied  ter- 
ritory of  Palestine.”  Less  partisan  persons 
might  be  pardoned  for  asking  whether,  after 
20  years  of  recognition  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
an  Arab  map  might  not  at  least  show  the 
existence  of  the  State  of  Israel — even  if  Pres- 
Went  Nasser  might  prefer  to  wish  It  out  of 
being. 

'Hie  expenditures  of  the  Palestine  Arab 
Delegation  are  much  smaller  than  thoee  of 
the  Arab  Information  Center  with  its  numer- 
ous branches),  but  its  activities  are  a matter 
of  special  concern,  because  unlike  most  for- 
eign propaganda  agencies  this  “Delegation” 
concerns  itself  very  directly  with  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States. 

For  example,  when  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  negotiations  would  open  for 
the  possible  sale  of  new  aircraft  to  Israel,  the 
Delegation”  sent  him  a scathing  telegram 
and  released  it  the  press.  When  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  and  President-Elect  Nixon 
spoke  in  support  of  the  same  purpose  thev 
were  also  favored  with  telegrams  accusing 
them  of  courting  “Zionist  votes”  and  “harm- 
ing American  interests.  We  know  of  no  other 
purportedly  official  diplomatic  group  which 
conducts  itself  ;,n  such  a manner — and  it  is 
is  unquestionable  that  an  American  inf  or- 
matlon  representative  In  Cairo,  resorting  to 
the  same  methods,  would  be  bustled  out  of 
the  country  at  once,  or  put  in  jail, 

NEO-NAZIS  AIDED 

-E7fn  1*lore  reprehensible,  however,  is  the 
relationship  which  this  agency  has  built  up 


with  some  of  the  more  extreme  hate-groups 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  obvious  ef- 
fort is  to  set  American  citizens  of  different 
religions  against  each  other.  At  one  period, 
indeed,  the  “Delegation”  actually  permitted 
a self-avowed  neo-Nazi  group,  the  National 
Renaissance  Party,  to  use  the  Arab  postage 
meter  for  the  purpose  of  mailing  out  the 
“Party’s”  own  vicious  anti-Jewish  publica- 
tion. On  another  occasion,  “literature”  writ- 
ten by  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  was 
made  available  for  printing  in  Common  Sense 
(described  in  a staff  report  Of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  “the 
source  of  some  of  the  most  vitriolic  hate 
propaganda  ever  to  come  to  this  Committee’s 
attention”) — and  the  material  actually  ap- 
peared in  two  editions  of  Common  Sense 
even  before  the  Delegation  got  around  to  is- 
suing its  own  pamphlet  edition.  Other  liate- 
literature  from  the  same  source  has  been 
extensively  used  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  and 
equally  notorious  American  anti-Jewish 
agitators. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  advocate  a national 
cause;  it  is  something  quite  different  for  a 
foreign  agency  to  try  to  stir  up  dissention  in 
a country  with  which  peaceful  relations  pre- 
sumably prevail. 

We  should  emphasize  here  that  the  Pales- 
tine Arab  Delegation  is  not  a self-supported 
group  of  agitators.  It  has  filed  Its  official  reg- 
istration papers  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice (Foreign  Agent  Registration  No.  1459)  as 
an  agency  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  for 
Palestine,  with  headquarters  at  Almansurleh, 
Lebanon;  and  the  Higher  Committee’s  Chair- 
man, the  former  Grand  Mufti,  Is  listed,  as  re- 
siding In  Egypt,  near  Cairo.  Early  publica- 
tions of  the  "Delegation”  list  support  from 
the  four  Arab  states  surrounding  Israel  but 
more  recently  only  the  Higher  Committee's 
sponsorship  has  appeared  The  “Delegation”  is 
recognized  at  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
extent  of  appearing  before  various  official 
committees,  where  it  claims  to  represent  the 
Arab  Palestinians.  These  facts  make  its  unin- 
vited  intervention  In  America’s  domestic 
affairs  all  the  more  inexcusable. 

students  used  as  agitators 

A survey  of  this  subject  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  Organization 
of  Arab  Students  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  has  units  on  over  a hundred. 
American  college  campuses.  The  United 
States  welcomes  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  tries  to  help  them  secure  an 
education — but  in  this  particular  case,  the 
students  who  belong  to  the  Organization  are 
also  told  to  consider  themselves  as  political 
spokesmen  for  the  views  of  their  home  gov- 
ernments. The  Organization  prints  an  elab- 
orate magazine,  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  violent  anti-Israel  propaganda  that  we 
have  seen— and  its  national  convention  it 
entertains  speakers  from  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organizations.  Apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, it  seems  hardly  appropriate  for 
an  organization  of  foreign  students,  with  ob- 
vious support  from  outside  governments,  to 
engage  In  such  activities  while  Its  members 
are  guests  in  our  own  country. 

At  its  last-year’s  National  Convention  the 
Organization  of  Arab  Students  honored  Dr. 

M T.  Mehdi  as  its  “Man  of  Year.”  Dr.  Mehdi 

JJLT!?6?  !“Pl0Iee  of  ^ A™15  Information 
lts  Fran°isco  branch),  now 
Ah“S,  . Action  Committee  on  Amerlcan- 
an  ostensibly  domestic  agency 

dement as  “an  organization 
dedicated  to  better  American-Arab  under- 
standing. 

Dr.  Mehdi’s  principal  claim  to  fame,  how- 
autiiarsWp  Of  a book  entitled 
Kennedy  and  Sirhan,  Why?” — the  outra- 
geous theme  of  which  is  that  the  Jordanian 
late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
.^bttobe  thought  of  as  a political  prisoner, 

°f  belnB  trle<1  for  murder  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  the  courts  of  California. 
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“Sirhan’s  act  is  not  an  ordinary  case  of 
murder:  it  is  a political  act  and  political 
assassination.  Hence  traditional  legal  devices 
and  legal  remedies  cannot  adequately  provide 
proper  defense  for  the  accused,”  we  are  told. 
Mehdi,  in  effect,  tries  to  make  Sirhan’s  ter- 
rible crime,  into  a mere  incident  in  the  war 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis  (with  the  late 
senator  classified  as  an  Israeli  protagonist). 
The  idea  is  thus  suggested  that  Sirhan  should 
be  treated  as  “a  prisoner  of  war,”  with  Ken- 
nedy classified  as  ‘‘a  casualty  in  that  war 

Musi;  our  government  tolerate  this?  in 
short,  Arab  propaganda  runs  the  entire 
gamut  from  slick-paper  appeals  intended  to 
influence  people  with  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual curiosity,  to  the  stirring  up  of  race 
hatreds,  the  organization  of  guerrillas,  and 
even  a quasi-exculpation  of  assassination. 

Some  aspects  of  this  agitation  are  almost 
certainly  contrary  to  American  law,  and  are 
certainly  in  violation  of  good  public  policy. 
There  is  no  excuse  to  permit  the  intentional 
stirring  up  of  group  hatreds  in  this  country 
by  people  acting  in  the  name  of  a foreign 
government,  and  our  international  obliga- 
tions are  clearly  inconsistent  with  allowing 
the  continued  operation  of  militarist-ter- 
rorist groups  like  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization, 


WARREN  BLASTS  REPRESENTATIVE 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , April  15 , 1969 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  agrees  that  “free  people 
require  a free  judiciary.”  The  communi- 
cations breakdown  results  in  the  word 
“free.” 

This  was  a weak  excuse  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  to  berate  the  elected 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  for  their 
mandated  duty  to  their  constituents  to 
act  withiii  the  framework  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  correct  power-grasping  deci- 
sions of  an  arrogant  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  treated  the  Constitution  as  if 
it  were  some  archaic  scrap  of  paper.  Or 
perhaps  the  Chief — quick  to  defend  judi- 
cial revolution,  dissent,  and  change-— 
fears  legislative  process  with  the  people 
having  a voice  in  Government. 

Strange  and  erratic  behavior  for  an 
appointed  official— even  Warren— to 
openly  profess  his  disapproval  of  the 
constitutional  system  by  attacking  re- 
form measures  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress 

A responsible,  constitutional  judiciary 
is  essential  and  indispensable— the  very 
essence  of  this  Government — to  maintain 
law  and  order.  This  is  why  governments 
are  established  among  men.  And  it  is  only 
because  of  Mr.  Warren’s  secessionist  de- 
parture from  his  duty  under  the  consti- 
tutional plan  that  many  Members  of  the 
U S Congress  have  felt  compelled  to  in- 
troduce bills  and  amendments  to  restore 
a constitutional  judiciary,  having  integ- 
rity and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  ^ 
Pew  will  be  persuaded  by  Mr.  Warren  s 
plaintive  plea  over  what  he  called  the 
litigation  explosion.  For  he  and  his  fel- 
low usurpers  are  alone  responsible  for 


any  “litigation  explosion.”  Their  many, 
many  maverick  decisions  against  the 
American  people — their  seeming  dedica- 
tion to  rewrite  our  basic  legal  concepts 
and  laws  were  his  Court’s  own  fault— not 
the  Congress  or  the  American  people. 

Most  humorous  of  the  Chief’s  retalia- 
tory pouting  against  Congress  was  his 
claiming  the  High  Court  decisions  added 
a “civilizing  aspect  to  our  society. 

Only  an  individual  oblivious  to  what  is 
taking  place  in  our  country  the  min- 
ders and  rapes,  criminals  running  ram- 
pant, anarchists  carrying  the  flag  of  the 
enemy,  millions  of  dollars  in  propel ty 
damage,  homes  destroyed,  little  children 
denied  prayer — would  have  the  audacity 
to  boast  that  his  role  in  unleashing  the 
criminal  element  on  our  people  has  any 
relationship  to  a better  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I include  a report  by  Lyle 
Dennison,  from  the  Evening  Star  foi 
April  10,  1969,  as  follows: 

Warren  Hits  Efforts  To  Curb  Court’s  Power 
(By  Lyle  Dennis  ton) 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has  rebuked 
congressmen  who  tried  to  take  away  some 
of  the  Supreme  Court’s  powers,  telling  them: 

“A  free  people  require  a free  judiciary. 

Warren’s  comments  in  a speech  here  yes- 
terday, marked  the  second  round  of  criticism 
he  has  aimed  at  Congress  in  the  last  month. 

A few  weeks  ago  he  bluntly  accused  the 
lawmakers  of  depriving  the  high  court  and 
lower  courts  of  the  full  amount  of  money 
they  need  to  do  their  work. 

Yesterday’s  speech,  which  was  oblique  and 
indirect  compared  with  the  earlier  one,  ap- 
peared to  be  an  answer  to  the  effort  in  Con- 
gress last  year  to  deprive  the  justices  of 
some  of  their  authority  to  decide  criminal 
law  issues. 

When  Congress  attempted  to  include  these 
curbs  in  the  new  anticrime  law,  the  effort 
was  beaten  but  only  by  narrow  margins. 

Warren’s  response  came  indirectly  as  he 
used  the  historic  figure  of  Daniel  Webster 
to  make  his  point.  The  chief  justice  was 
speaking  at  a ceremony  marking  the  anni- 
versary  of  an  1819  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  a case  in  which  Webster  was  the  winning 
lawyer.  The  case  upheld  the  royal  charter  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  laid  the  basic  foun- 
dation for  much  of  American  Business  law. 

Warfen  recalled  that  Webster,  as  a mem- 
ber of  Congress,  had  been  ‘‘stern  and  un- 
swerving—in  his  opposition  to  legislative  at- 
tempts at  retaliation  to  unpopular  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  The  chief  justice  praised 
Webster  for  his  “tireless  effort  to  protect  and 
sustain  the  independence  and  the,  integrity 
of  the  federal  courts,  and  their  authority  to 
give  meaning  to  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution.” 

After  quoting  Webster  as  saying  that  the 
judicial  power  was  “essential  and  indispen- 
sible  to  the  very  being  of  this  government, 
Warren  said  that  those  “underlying  prem- 
ises” remain  valid  today. 

The  chief  justice  also  returned  to  his  ear- 
lier theme  that  adequate  facilities  must  be 
provided  for  the  courts  so  they  could  han- 
dle what  he  called  a “litigation  explosion. 

He  commended  lawyers  who  work  without 
adequate  pay  in  handling  unpopular  crim- 
inal cases  and  said  these  lawyers  can  right- 
ly insist  that  there  be  an  allocation  of  pub- 
lic resources”  to  attain  the  “goal  of  equal 
justice  under  law.” 

Defending  the  advances  the  high  court 
itself  had  made  in  the  field  of  criminal  law, 
Warren  said  the  result  has  been  to  add  a 
“civilized  aspect  to  our  society.” 


AN  AMERICAN  AFFRONT  TO 
CHILE? 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , April  15,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  David  John  Gladstone,  of 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  28, 1969,  edition  of  the  Chilean 
newspaper,  Politica  Economia  Cultura. 
The  article  details  the  plans  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  an  anti-American, 
munist  newspaper  to  obtain  an  $800,000 
loan  through  the  AID  program  in  Chile, 
to  improve  the  facilities  of  his  news- 
paper, now  referred  to  in  Chile  as  the 
official  bulletin  of  criminals.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  asked: 

Would  you  please  find  out  why  my  tax 
dollars  are  being  used  to  support  Com- 
munist newspapers  in  Chile? 

In  an-  effort  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, I have  today  written  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  obtain  full  details  on 
this  proposed  loan.  I urge  my  colleagues, 
who,  I am  sure,  would  share  Mr  .^Glad- 
stone’s and  my  concern  over  such  mis- 
use of  taxpayers’  funds,  to  join  me  in 
urging  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
to  look  into  this  loan,  and,  if  the  facts  are 
as  stated  in  the  Politica  Econotnia  Cul- 
tura  article,  to  deny  it  without  delay. 
The  article  reads  as  follows: 

An  American  Affront  to  Chile 
The  loans  allocated  to  Chile  by  ALD. 
(Agency  for  International  Development)  dur- 
ing this  year  are  close  to  30  million  Jo11^  ob- 
tained from  various  sources  which  reach  from 
the  purchase  by  Chile  of  farm  surpluses 
down  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cop 
per  These  funds  are  intended  to  be  used  by 
manufacturers,  farmers  '^ndn 
working  in  Chile  who  need  some  of  the  ai 
most  300  items  classified  as  soft  goods 
for  consumption,  or  of  the  ^nost 
items  included  under  capital  goods. 
Item  84  34  corresponding  to  "Printing  Ma- 
chinery “has  just  fallen  under  the  rapacious 
hands  of  Dario  Sainte  Marie,  Proprietor  of 
"Clarin”  the  paper  which  has  accumulate 
the  greatest  number  of  convictions  in  the 
Chilean  courts  of  justice  for  y>olat‘°ooft1^ 
laws  and  which  even  makes  the  toughest  oi 
its  readers  blush  with  its  headlines,  obsceni- 
ties, insults  and  derision  at  the  human  and 
spiritual  values  of  the  country. 

Hiding  behind  the  apparent  impersonality 
of  international  accords  Volpone  ^ (Dario 

Sainte  Marie’s  nom  de  Plume^05d|+e?^r1^” 
inp-  machinery  from  the  United  States,  ap- 
plying for  a credit  close  to  $800,000.  Using 
as  his  tool  the  terror  developed  by  his  paper, 
in  the  best  Chicago  racketeer  style,  he  ob- 
tained the  approval  of  his  application  by  the 
Banco  del  Estado  (the  Chilean  State  Savings 
Bank.)  This  bank  will  endorse  the _bills  drawn 
on  and  accepted  by  Volpone  so  that  in  turn 
the  Banco  Central  de  Chile  will  connect  the 

operation  with  A.I.D. 

Three  years  ago  Dario  Sainte  Marie  (V  - 
none)  tried  to  fool  the  Export  and  Import 
Bank  with  a similar  deal.  But  the  author!- 

ties  of  that  international  credit  establteh- 

ment  better  acquainted  than  A.I.D.  with 
Vblpone’s  moral  stature  and  ^conse- 
quences which  such  a credit  would  have  on 
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the  prestige  of  the  JEximbank  infused  the 
credit.  Unworried  Vojppne  turned  "then  to  his 
Communist  pals  and  pb  fcained  in  Leipzig  the 
machinery  he  wanted*  At  present  the  insults 
and  attacks  of  '‘Clarja”  against  the  United 
States,  its  armed  fog&s  and  its  rulers  are 
printed  with  equipment  imported  :rom  Com- 
munist Germany.  This  has  increased  the  love 
of  the  Communist  Pa^ty  towards  “Volpone” 
and  it  is  thus  that  there  is  a permanent  re- 
latlonshlp  between  tfe  “Clarin”  ! of  Volpone 
and  El  SIglo”  the  Cqpummist  newspaper  in 
their  mentions  of  Viefeim,  Cuba,  racial  con- 
flicts in  the  United  States,  and  the  turns  of 
internal  American  politics.  What  El  Siglo” 
says  with  dullness  of  jhe  comrades,  “Clarin” 
repeats  making  fun  and  deprecating  the  role 

°f  t^eJUnlted  state3  lh  the  prese  vation  of 
world  democracy. 

Officials  of  AJ.D,  iajDhile  have  Mushinglv 
disclaimed  responsibility  for  this  deal  which 
wil1  stren£toen  tlie  anti-American  repository 
of  insults  explaining  j|at  the  Agency  grants 
the  credit  so  the  Chilean  Government  which 
in  turn  operates  it  through  its  own  channels. 
According  to  these  offqiais  all  A jx>.  does  is 
to  determine  each  year;  the  total  amount  of 
the  grants  in  aid,  and  Jo  hand  oyer  the  list 
of  consumer  goods  or  capital  goods  available 
to  be  used  under  the  “AJ.D.  Letters  of  Credit” 
which  are  granted  at  very  low  rates  of 
interest. 

The  explanation,  nevertheless,:  does  not 
free  the  diplomatic  aggipLs  of  the  iJE.  from 
blame.  Without  their  approval  no: credit  on- 
eration  can  tfe  materialised-  And  this  is  recog- 
nized  by  the  very  Banco  Central  de  Chile 
which  advises  the  commercial  bunks  (by 
Circular  letter  No.  1052,01  30  Aug.  6k)  that  it 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  (the  dollar 
currency  it  has  furnished  “if,  for  ary  reason 
the  [importation]  cannot  be  completed.” 

a j!'  COUId  not  be.  otherwise  because  if 
A.I.D  disclaimed  all  responsibility,  passing 
it  onto  the  officials  of  A government  foreign 
to  that  which  is  granting  the  edits,  it 
would  be  possible  for  “M  Siglo”  the  property 
of  the  Communist  Parly  of  Chi|c  to  use 

modern  ^ at  shop 
and  to  attack  with  American  machinery  ob- 
tained with  credits  granted  to  underdevel- 
oped countries  “Yankii  imperial”  Ind 
murderers.”  And  this  has  been  the 
VolWle  and  of  'Clarin” 
the  United  State  on  every  occasion 
when  its  people  have  had  to  face  a problem. 

The  politics  and  the  .national  ap*L  inter- 
national goings  on  of  the  United  States  are 
Uvely  discd^ion  and  worry  in 
Chile.  The  occupation  of  Santo  Domi ago,  the 

.Tdh^iC^ino  ^ assassinations  of 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Bay  of  Plea 
or  the  meddling  of  Ambassador  Dungan  to 
Beform  of  Ohonchol 
AgrarIaXL  ^orm  program  until 
late  1966)  have  divided  Jbe  opinion  of  Chil- 
eans into  rabid  pro  and  con  groups  But  it 
nf^T?6  bef0rehaQd  toftt  the  approval 

^'P*  lpan  1x5  v%ne  to  incre  ase  his 
anti-American  and  anti-Chilean  artffi-rv  will 
be  rejected  by  the  majority  of  leaders  and 
serious  members  of  both  the  right  a id  left 
areas,  including  those  imjK>wer  who  are  al- 
ready  alarmed  by  the  jump  in  crlm  iiaiity 
of  corruption  and  immorality  develops  and 
stimulated  by  Volpone  apd ‘‘Clarin”  de.erved- 
<,Cffici4 bulletin  of,  Crimi- 
*Jals  *G  Chlle;  ^bere  Is  nojnore  refined  aorno- 
graphic  or  criminal  press  than  that  produced 
by  Volpone  and  his  cohort^. 

mt^erlCin  diblomats  imChile.  cannot  evade 
public  judgment  if  they  do  not  aletri  their 
Government  against  the  indignation  which 
the  granting  of  this  credit  to  “Woipone” 
will  arouse.  Nor  will  they  be  able  to  (ustify 
themselves  before  the  new  president  and 
new  regime  which  win  be  governing 
eTJ970-  How  Amerlcln  atplo! 

RT  of  Chile  when 

he  shows  them  the  dirt  at  “Clarin”  luxuri- 
ously printed  in  American  machinery  de- 


livered to  Volpone  through  the  unbelieva- 
ble generosity  of  the  American  people? 

And  if  the  Benate  and  the  House  of  Wash- 
ington which  are  so  Jealous  about  the  use 
of  foreign  aid  question  A.I.D.  officials  about 
this  loan  to  Volpone  what  reasonable  ex- 
planation will  they  give?  Or  do  American 
diplomats  in  Chile  lgnop»-TRai.  Volpone’s 
very  wife  ferrbids  “CJdfih"  from\entering 
her  home  fearful  thd£  her  small  daughters 
will  be  corrupted  bf  reading  the  papW  their 
father  publishes  ybr  are  there  private  plans 
1x5  i*bPede  development  of 
Chile  by  promoting  crime,  immorality, 
shamelessness!  and  public  corruption? 

This  woum  be  the  only  explanation  for 
?Ve  '^oncdviible  loan  of  $800,000  granted 
for  Volpomf  to  bite  even  harder  the  gentle 
hand  whitfh  helps  him  with  unbelievable 
blindness/ 

Chilean^  may  disagree  among  themselves 
toe  American  policies  in  Chile:  for  some 
the  Corfper  Agreements”  may  be  ruinous 
ror  others  Ambassador  Dungan ’s  efforts  to 
harden  /Agrarian  Reform  were  fatal;  but 
for  the /Immense  majority  of  the  country 
!5, a11  Jth®  docent  people,  the  affront  to 
Chile  sHould  the  A.I.D.  loan  to  Volpone  be 
finalize^  will  be  uneradicable. 


the  Finance  Administrator  of  New  York 
complained  that  about  20  percent 
of  the  Federal  employees  working  in  the 
city  had  escaped  paying  the  city  income 
tax.  He  indicated  that  “the  root  of  the 
problem  was  that  under  Federal  law  the 
require  Washington  to 
withhold  local  income  taxes  from  the 
weekly  or  biweekly  earnings  of  its  em- 
ployees.” 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  enable 
0ur  PAties  more  efficiently  and 
promptly  collect  the  income  taxes  to 
which  they  are  legally  entitled.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  prove  less  painful  to 

w^h^empL°yees  lf  such  am°unts  are 
withheld  as  they  earn  their  income. 

For  these  reasons  I urge  your  support 
and  early  approval  of  this  measure. 


THE  VULNERABLE  RUSSIANS 


withholding  of  city  income 
TAXES  \FROM  THE  COMPENSA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  NeW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprilSs,  1969 


, -Ml'-  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10  of  this  year,  I introduced  H.R.  8526 
which  authorises  the  withholding  of  in- 
come taxes  imposed  by  incorporated 
cities  with  a population  of  60,000  okmore 
from  the  compensation  received  byVed- 
eral  employees.  \ 

Under  present  law.  Federal  agencies 
are  already  authorized  to  withhold 
State  income  taxes  from  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral  employees  and  to  return  such  collec- 
tions to  the  States  when  State  officials 
have  requested  such  withholding. 

My  bill  would  simply  enable  larger  in- 
corporated cities  also  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  which  would  provide  for  the  with- 
holding of  city  Income  taxes  owed  by 
Federal  employees  by  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  employing  such  in- 
dividuals. Since  this  measure  would 
apply  only  to  our  larger  cities,  it  will 
not  impose  too  heavy  an  administrative 
burden  upon  those  Federal  agencies 
which  withhold  such  taxes. 

The  Treasury  Department  in  the  past 
has  supported  similar  legislation  whi 
would  give  larger  cities  the  same ^st- 
ance the  States  now  receivain-cduecting 
income  taxes  owed  by  Federal  employees. 

Cities,  caught  in  a financial  bind  as 
they  attempt  to  provide  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  iJieir  citizens  for  addi- 
tional and  improved  schools,  housing 
health  and  welfare  facilities  and  services,’ 
and  transportation  systems,  are  finding 
it  increasingly  necessary  to  add  income 
taxes  to  those  which  they  are  already 
levying  to  finance  these  needs. 

Further,  those  cities  which  do  impose 
an  income  tax  are  experiencing  some 
difficulty  in  collecting  the  amounts  owed 
by  Federal  employees.  Just  last  month 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

op  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ref- 
erence to  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Umon,  the  present  period  has  been  de- 
fined as  an  era  of  negotiation  rather 
than  confrontation.”  Whether  this  def- 
inition is  accurate  and  valid  or  111- 
and  misleading  is  a subject  for 
much  debate,  Psychopolitically,  we  are 
being  confronted  by  the  Russians  on 
every  front,  even  within  our  own  domes- 
tic environment.  Nonetheless,  if  we  be- 
heve  this  is  an  era  of  negotiation,  then 
obviously,  even  in  this  case,  we  should 
approach  it  with  knowledgeability,  back- 
ground,  and  insight. 

* >I^ie  VuInerable  Russians,” 
furnishes  these  necessary  requisites  for 
negotiating  with  the  Russians.  The  nu- 

revlews  &iven  this  work 
froint  this  out  in  a variety  of  ways.  For 
ew^ble,  as  the  review  below  shows: 

is  a much-needed  book  that  should 
ser^0  to  startle  Americans  out  of  their  cold 
war  ^omplacency. 

Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Bobrinsky  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  book  enables 
115  ji  why  diplomacy  and 

negotiations  are  themselves  mere  instru- 
menjfe  utilized  by  the  highly  vulnerable 
Kuspians  to  advance  their  cold  war  ob- 
jectives. Copies  can  be  obtained  at  the 
iorgetown  University  Bookstore,  White 
rravenor  Building,  Georgetown  Univer- 
s ty,  Washington,  D.C.  The  following  re- 

n.  \!r',  ten  by  Ger£ddine  Finch  In  the 
October  issue  of  Free  China  Review,  ex- 
plains in  part  the  significance  of  the 
work : 

The  Vulnerable  Russians 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansfcy,  reviewed  by 
Geraldine  Fitch) 

In  the  dedication  of  his  book,  the  author 
bares  its  essence:  “To  all  freedom  fighters 
particularly  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent  Army  which  in  World  War  II 
: • * bought  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Russian 
imperio-colonialists.  Their  supreme  sacrifice 
. . . renders  historically  inseparable  the  far- 
flung  events  of  our  American  Revolution  * 
Ukraine’s  independence  and  the  freedom  of 
every  non-Russian  nation,  as  well  as  the  Rus- 
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Many  honors  have  come  Daniel’s  way — the 
Star  of  Italian  Solldtarity  (First  Class) , given 
by  Italy  to  foreigners  who  have  performed 
outstanding  achievements  for  the  Italian 
nation;  the  Croix  de  Merit,  by  the  Republic 
of  France  for  work  on  the  President’s  People- 
to -People  Committee;  the  Service  to  Man- 
kind Award,  by  the  Sertoma  Clubs;  the  Mili- 
tary Cross,  by  the  Virginia  Division  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy;  the 
Distinguished  Virginian  Award,  by  Virginia 
Exchange  Clubs.  Daniel  is  a Baptist,  Legion- 
naire, Kiwanian,  Elk,  and  Mason.  In  addition, 
he's  an  excellent  golfer  who,  friends  say, 
shoots  in  the  70s.  Golf  is  the  Daniels’  recrea- 
tion. They  have  a married  son  who  works  for 
the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  (ABC) 
in  Danville. 

One  day  during  the  campaign,  a reporter 
asked  Daniel  what  he  thinks,  in  the  light  of 
the  myriad  problems  facing  the  nation  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  the  biggest  challenge 
the  United  States  faces  in  the  years  ahead. 

“To  keep  America  America,”  he  replied. 


KINO  HUSSEIN:  A STATESMAN 
WITH  A PLAN  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST- 

M i ' I"'"  

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  has  long  been  ad- 
mired in  this  country  for  his  courage, 
vision  and  steadfastness.  Now,  in  a bril- 
liant and  well -reasoned  speech  before 
the  National  Press  Club,  he  has  clearly 
shown  that  he  is  a statesman  of  the  first 
rank.  His  eloquent  and  moving  plea  for 
peace  and  the  moderate  and  reasonable 
terms  offered  by  the  Arab  States  are  im- 
pressive evidence  that  many  Arabs  sin- 
cerely and  genuinely  desire  peace  with 
Israel.  Because  of  the  timeliness  of  his 
remarks,  I insert  excerpts  from  his  talk, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Excerpts  From  Hussein  Talk 

# 

For  18  months — since  the  unanimous  adop 
tion  of  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of 
22d  November,  1967,  and  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Gunnar  Jarring  as  the  United  Nations 
Special  Representative,  there  have  been  no 
recognizable  signs  of  progress  toward  a just 
and  peaceful  solution. 

This  has  been  a surprise  to  me  because 
from  the  very  beginning  Jordan’s  attitude 
had  been  a positive  one.  We  have  from  the 
outset  agreed  to  accept  every  single  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  resolution  and  so  indeed 
has  the  United  Arab  Republic.  We  are  still 
waiting  for  Israel  to  do  the  same. 

Consider  this,  for  example:  if,  before  the 
war,  on  the  First  of  June,  1967,  the  Arabs 
had  agreed  to  terminate  the  state  of  bellig- 
erency with  Israel,  to  provide  her  with  guar- 
anteed access  to  Sharm  el  Sheik  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  to  recognize  her  right  to  live 
in  peace  and  security,  and  to  agree  to  pro- 
visions which  would  finally  solve  the  refugee 
problem — if  the  Arabs  had  agreed  to  such 
terms  on  the  First  of  June,  1967,  such  a 
move  would  have  been  so  dramatic  and  such 
a concession  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  that 
Israel  would  very  likely  have  found  it  im- 
possible not  to  acknowledge  the  magnanimity 
of  the  offer;  and  so  would  everyone  else  in 
the  world. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Arabs 
are  making  Israel  that  same  offer  today,  and 
the  Israelis  are  rejecting  it. 


STRESSES  19  67  TT.N.  RESOLUTION 

Future  peace  In  the  Middle  East  must 
stand  or  fall  on  the  implementation  of  the 
November  ’67  United  Nations  resolution.  We 
have  agreed  to  abide  by  its  provisions,  and 
so  far  the  Israelis  have  refused  to  do  so. 

Their  contention  that  “negotiation  direct- 
ly’' between  the  parties  Involved  is  essential 
to  agreement  is  a rather  curious  and  “ar- 
bitrary” position. 

• * * * * 

SEES  A NEED  FOR  SPEED 

. I predict  that  if  progress  toward  a solu- 
tion is  not  made  within  the  next  very  few 
months,  not  only  will  no  one  be  willing  or 
In  a position  to  talk  about  peace,  but  no 
outside  force,  even  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, will  be  able  to  divert  the  area 
from  permanent  conflict  and  eventual  war. 

Perhaps  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  ter- 
ritory Israel  overran  during  the  war  is  not 
the  only  reason  she  is  unwilling  to  accept 
the  United  Nations  resolution — and  that  is 
the  provision  concerning  the  Palestine 
refugees. 

These  were  people  who  were  driven  from 
their  homes  during  wartime.  Their  homes 
and  their  land  are  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
And  they  don’t  want  to  find  refuge  in  an- 
other country.  They  want  to  go  back  to 
their  homeland. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  it?  Not  by 
anyone  but  Israel.  They  have  traditionally 
taken  the  position  that  the  Palestinian  refu- 
gee problem  is  not  their  problem— that  it  is 
up  to  their  fellow  Arabs  to  look  after  them. 

WOULD  NOT  STOP  GUERRILLAS 

The  danger  of  the  refugee  problem  Is  not 
a question  of  looking  after  their  physical 
needs.  The  United  Nations,  with  generous  aid 
from  the  United  States,  has  been  doing  this 
for  almost  a score  of  years.  It  is  a question 
of  their  rights.  Once  these  rights  have  been 
restored — by  Israel’s  acceptance  of  their  right 
to  repatriation  or  compensation — then  the 
final  step  toward  peace  will  not  be  far  off. 

That  is  why  when  I am  asked  “Why  don’t 
you  stop  the  fedayeen,  the  commandos,  in 
their  raids  against  Israel?”  I reply,  “I  would 
stop  them.”  It  is  their  land  that  the  Israelis 
are  occupying  and  they  see  no  way  out  for 
them  except  to  struggle  to  achieve  their 
rights.” 

Again  about  the  commandos.  I am  fre- 
quently asked,  “What  good  does  it  do  you  to# 
seek  a peaceful  solution  when  members  of 
the  resistance  forces  say  they  will  not  ac- 
cept it?”  And  my  answer  to  that  Is  simply 
this:  “There  Is  no  difference  in  my  aim  in 
seeking  a peaceful  settlement  and  their  aim 
in  a settlement  by  conflict.” 

It  is  the  intolerable  situation  that  pro- 
duces the  commandos,  not  the  commandos 
who  provoke  the  situation. 

ASKS  PART  OP  JERUSALEM 

There  is  no  basis  for  any  negotiation, 
since  Israel  has  not  yet  accepted  the  [U.N.] 
resolution.  This  would  require  that  Israel 
realize  that  she  must  withdraw  her  troops 
from  all  the  territories  which  she  occupied 
in  June,  1967. 

Moreover,  any  plan  for  withdrawal  must 
include  our  greatest  city — our  spiritual  capi- 
tal, the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  To  us — Chris- 
tian and  Moselm  Arab  alike — Jerusalem  is  as 
sacred  as  it  is  to  the  Jews.  And  we  cannot 
envision  any  settlement  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  return  of  the  Arab  part  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  to  us  with  all  our  holy 
places. 

* * * * * 

In  conclusion,  may  I sum  tip  for  you  just 
what  It  is  that  we  are  prepared  to  offer 
Israel?  And  this  I am  speaking  for  President 
Nasser  as  well  as  for  myself. 

On  our  part,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  the 
following  as  a basis  for  a just  and  lasting 


peace,  In  accordance  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. resolution. 

1.  The  end  of  all  belligerency. 

2.  Respect  for  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  all  states  in  the  area. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  to  live 
in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  war. 

4.  Guarantees  for  all  the  freedom  of  navi- 
gation through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the 
Suez  Canal. 

6.  Guaranteeing  the  territorial  inviolabil- 
ity of  all  states  in  the  area  through  what- 
ever measures  necessary  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  demilitarized  zones. 

6.  Accepting  a just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

In  return  for  these  considerations,  our  sole 
demand  upon  Israel  is  the  withdrawal  of  its 
armed  forces  from  all  territories  occupied 
in  the  June,  1967,  war,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  se- 
curity council  resolution. 

The  challenge  that  these  principles  pre- 
sent is  that  Israel  may  have  either  peace  or 
territory — but  she  can  never  have  both. 


TAX  REFORM  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congress  must  act  soon  to  reform  our 
current  tax  system.  Over  the  past  months 
I have  studied  various  components  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  fiscal  programs, 
and  today  I submitted  for  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a 
statement  outlining  my  positions  on  tax 
reform,  surtax  extension,  and  overall 
Government  spending.  I now  present 
that  statement  for  the  Record: 
Statement  on  Tax  Reform  Presented  to 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Repre- 
sentative George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  April  14, 

1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  all  over  America  the 
uproar  over  our  current  tax  system  steadily 
grows  in  intensity.  And  a few  pertinent 
statistics  Indicate  v^hy  I think  there’s  good 
reason  for  such  griping.  For  example,  since 
1968:  the  average  American  pays  76%  more 
taxes  to  all  government  units — federal,  state 
and  local;  but,  average  per  capita  income  has 
risen  only  56%;  and,  consumer  prices  have 
climbed  over  20  % . 

No  wonder  the  middle  income  American — 
the  man  or  woman  who  heads  a family  with  a 
total  income  between  $7,000  and  $20,000— 
is  upset. 

True,  over  the  same  period,  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  services  offered  citizens  by 
government  have  increased  dramatically — « 
per  capita  expenditures  by  all  government 
units  went  up  85%  between  1958  and  1968 — 
but  the  rising  cost  of  government  has  been 
a prime  contributory  factor  to  recent  infla- 
tionary press\|res.  In  addition,  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  has  not  been  even,  with 
middle  and  lo»v  Income  earners  carrying  a 
heavy  and  unequal  share  of  the  rising  costs 
of  government. 

Many  of  the  complaints  I receive  deal  with 
federal  tax  levels — and  especially  with  the 
tax  surcharge — although  a further  look  at 
statistics  presents  a somewhat  different 
perspective. 

Again,  since  1958,  all  taxes  have  risen  760 
on  a per  capita  basis,  yet  it  has  been  the 
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articulation  of  basic  truth,  by  the  force 
of  his  expressions,  and  by  his  constant 
consideration  for  those  of  u$  around  him. 

Soldier  and  statesman,  his  life  was  one 
of  distinguished  and  disciplined  devotion 
to  service. 

ike's  life  and  achievements  and  the 
high  principles  for  which  he  stood  will 
continue  to  serve  over  the  years  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  all. 

I join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs,  Eisenhower 
and  family  at  their  great  loss. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIEL  OF  DAN- 
VILLE: A TOUCH  OF  ALGER,  AND 
A,  FOUR-POINT  PROGRAM  FOB, 
SUCCESS 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

! OP  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , April  14,  1969 

Mi*.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
freshmen  Members  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  W.  C.  “Dan”  Daniel,  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  a former  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion. 

In  his  term  as  national  commander,  he 
was  <j>ne  of  the  most  widely  traveled  and 
active  holders  of  that  important  office. 
Durihg  the  course  of  his  tenure,  he  made 
more  than  700  speeches  and  is  widely 
recogized  throughout  the  country  for  his 
active  interest  in  military  affairs,  service 
to  veterans,  and  as  a eloquent  exponent 
of  patriotism. 

Not  all  of  us,  however,  are  familiar 
with  the  totality  of  Dan's  activities  and 
I woiild,  therefore,  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a very  fine  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  edition 
of  the  Commonwealth  magazine  which  is 
the  Monthly  publication  of  the  Virginia 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Our  col- 
league, Dan  Daniel,  is  the  current  presi- 
dent pf  the  Virginia  State  chamber  and 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congress  last 
November,  he  served  as  a member  of  Vir- 
ginia'^ General  Assembly. 

Dan!  has  had  a colorful  and  active  ca- 
reer and  has  come  to  Congress  at  a time 
when  his  background  and  experience  can 
be  most  useful  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Natiop.  He  is  a member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  typical  of 
his  ustial  performance  he  has  quickly 
assumed  an  important  role  in  that  com- 
mittee’s activities.  He  is  well  liked  among 
his  colleagues  and  highly  respected  by  all 
who  know  him.  Indicative  of  his  fine 
qualities  of  leadership  Is  the  fact  that  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  group  of 
freshman  Members  of  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  and  has  lost  no 
time  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
total  operations  of  the  Congress. 

I commend  the  article  from  the  Com- 
monwealth magazine  to  the  reading  of 
the  Mejmbers  of  the  House  and  include 
it  herein  with  my  remarks : 

Congressman  Daniel  of  Danville:  A Touch 
of  Alger,  and  a Four-Point  Program  for 
Success 

I (By  Melville  Carico) 

President  Nixon  made  a speech  at  a break- 
fast for  newspaper  editors  in  Washington, 


DC.,  in  the  1950s  and  afterwards  Marion 
Saunders,  editor  of  i;he  Danville  Register, 
found  himself  in  a small  group  chatting  with 
the  then  Vice  President.  Saunders  casually 
asked  Nixon  if  he  happened  to  know  Dan 
Daniel,  then  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  from  Saunders’  home 
town. 

“Oh  yes,”  Nixon  replied.  He  recalled  hav- 
ing met  Daniel  at  Legion  conventions  which 
he  had  addressed  and  then  added:  “He’s  the 
kind  of  young  man  we  need  in  Congress.’’ 

“Dan  Daniel  is  a Democrat,”  Saunders  ad- 
vised Nixon. 

“That  doesn't  matter.  He’s  the  kind  of 


nancial  burdens  of  the  world,”  Daniel  said 
in  a speech  on  the  Marshall  Plan. 

He  wants  to  see  the  Merchant  Marine 
expanded  and  is  worried  over  what  haa  been 
the  reluctance  of  the  United  States  to  build 
nuclear-powered  merchant  vessels.  “We  are 
losing  the  wet  war  of  the  sea,”  Daniel  warned 
in  one  campaign  speech. 

During  his  campaign  for  a seat  in  Con- 
gress he  talked  often  about  the  rising  crime 
rate,  the  looting  and  burning  in  the  cities. 
In  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Virginia  State  Crime  Commission. 

“The  time  has  come  to  be  harsh  with 
those  who  refuse  to  live  with  the  organized 


young  man  we  need  m Congress,”  Nixon 
replied. 

Voters  in  Virginia’s  5 th  Congressipaaf  Dis- 
trict, where  agriculture  and  industry  are 
combining  harmoniously  intp^a  prosperous 
economy,  apparently  felt  tjre  same  way  last 
November  as  Nixon  did  years  ago. 

Daniel,  then  a member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  ahd  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  boam  of  Dan  River  Mills, 
won  the  House  seat/ which  since  1953  had 
been  held  by  former  Gov.  William  M.  (“Bill”) 
Tuck  who,  at  72,  /wanted  to  retire  from 
public  life. 

And,  in  winning,  Daniel  got  more  votes 
than  his  Republican  op]ponent  and  an  inde- 
pendent combined-la  remarkable  political 
feat  when  projected  ^gainst  the  political  tur- 
moil that  gripped  Virginia  last  fall. 

It  is  even  more\  remarkable,  almost 
unbelievable,  personal  story  of  success  in 
an  age  that  scoffs  at  Y$oratio  Alger  for  a 
man  born  54  years  ago  dne  of  eight  children 
of  a tenant  farmer  neaAchatham. 

His  Resignation  as  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Dan  River  Mills  before 
going  to  Washington  symbolized  this  success. 
He  started  as  a laborer  :n  tVe  dye  house  at 
40  cents  an  hour,  having  gotten  the  job  be- 
cause of  his  brawn.  \ 

He  plans  to  serve  out  his  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  expires  In  April,  unless  a con- 
fiict  should  develop  with  his  dutiesUn  Wash- 
ington, \ 

He  had  to  resign,  too,  as  Danville\  repre- 
sentative in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
where,  in  eight  years,  he  reached  the  \nner 
Circle”  of  legislators  who  provide  the  teen- 
era!  Assembly  leadership  and  creative  thmk- 
ing.  \ 

He  was  on  four  major  House  commit  tees 
Privileges  and  Elections,  Education,  General 
Laws,  and  Finance.  There  are  many  mem-\ 
bers  who  would  give  their  eye  teeth  to  be' 
on  even  one  of  these  committees  which, 
together,  handle  nearly  all  of  the  important 
legislation. 

Daniel  carries  to  Washington  a business 
background  gained  from  Ills  years  with  Dan 
River  Mills  and  as  frequent  spokesman  for 
the  entire  southern  textile  industry,  par- 
ticularly on  tariffs  and  world  marketing;  a 
farm  background  growing  out  of  his  boy- 
hood and  his  years  in  the  farm  district;  an 
enviable  knowledge  of  world  affairs  gleaned/ 
through  years  of  coming  up  through  tjae 
ranks  of  the  American  Legion 
commander,  and  of  jtrau*;  — -sTTnember  of 
the  Presid£nW'I,€K)ple-tc  -People  Commit- 
tee. 

His  experiences  have  led  him  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  economic  foreign 
aid  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  feels  Virginia 
and  the  South  have  great  opportunities  in 
developing  foreign  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 


rules aL-aoclgtw”  Daniel  said  in  a recent 

speech.  And  inanother,  he  suggested  that 
“We  are  the  victims  or 


n era  of  permissive  - 


Daniel,  like  many  of  tpe  Southern  con- 
gressmen who  are  returning  to  Washing- 
ton, will  be  raising  questions  #bout  some  of 
the  leftover  programs  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration involving  million!  of  dollars  in 
appropriations,  including  the  “War  on 
Poverty,”  *; 

“No  one  wants  to  stop  worthwhile  re- 
habilitation programs  Which  will  help  to 
eradicate  poverty,  but  you  and  I realize  that 
in  the  name  of  fighting  poverty  a multitude 
of  sins  have  been  committed,  and  I say  that 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,”  Dan- 
iel declared  in  a campaign  speech. 

Based  on  his  own  experiences,  Daniel  is 
convinced  that  the  key  to  success  is  four- 
fold: education,  discipline,  training,  and 
work.  They  paid  off  for  him,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  his  boyhood  background,  using 
today’s  widely  accepted  yardsticks,  that 
would  be  considered  encouraging. 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930s,  he  was 
in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  when 
he  applied  for  his  first  Job  at  Dan  River  Mills 
he  had  not  finished  high  school.  Only  his 
size,  a strapping  200  pounds,  got  him  a job. 

A long  time  friend  of  Daniel’s,  a newspaper 
man,  says  he  believes  Daniel  took  the  first 
big  step  when  Dan  River  Mills  prat  in  a pro- 
gram to  provide  high  school  classes  for  its 
employes.  Daniel  was  the  first  to  sign  up. 
Many  fellow  workers  were  not  interested.  He 
was  the  valedictorian  of  the  plant’s  first 
graduating  class — an  event  that  led  to  a job 
in  the  company’s  personnel  department. 

Daniel  had  been  a patient  in  the  tuber- 
culosis sanatorium  at  Blue  Ridge.  In  fact, 
it  was  there  that  he  met  Mrs.  Daniel,  the 
former  Miss  Ruby  McGregor  of  Pittsylvania 
County,  who  was  working  there.  He  has  been 
cured. 

When  World  Wax  II  started,  Daniel  tried  to 
volunteer  five  times,  was  rejected  five  times 
Decause  of  his  lung  condition.  He  finally  got 
nto  the  Navy  on,  the  sixth  try,  but  was  soon 
iischarged  because  of  the  lung  condition 
vhich  five  times  before  had  kept  him  out. 

Tobacco  farmers  in  Virginia  have  a Con- 
gressman who  can  question  the  government’s 
* anti-smoking  campaign. 

“I’m  the  only  one  in  my  family  who  didn’t 
smoke  and  I’m  the  only  one  who  had  any 
lung  trouble,”  Daniel  often  says. 

Daniel  was  first  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  membership  on  the  President’s 
People -to-People  Committee,  and  In  the  fall 
of  1959,  he  went  to  Russia  to  assess  the 
feasibility  of  this  concept  toward"  improving 
foreign  relations.  In  1956,  he  had  been  on  a 
similar  mission  to  the  Arab  countries;  in  1959, 
to  the  NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  Israel.  Then,  in  1960,  he  went  to  Mexico; 


John  T.  Connor,  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
piler ce,  appointed  Daniel  to  the  Regional  Ex- 
j>art  Council  in  1965  and  in  1967,  he  spent 
,/hree  weeks  in  Europe  with  Gov.  Mills  E. 
Godwin  Jr.  participating  Jn  Virginia’s  first 
overseas  trade  mission  to  acquaint  European 
markets  with  the  State’s  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  and  its  tourist  at- 
tractions. 

“We  cannot  continue  to  shoulder  the  ft- 


in  1961,  to  Canada.  He  has  been  to  Vietnam 
twice  and  he  did  not  miss  the  opportunity 
to  seek  out  Virginia  boys  on  the  battle  lines. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  can  buy  friends  over 
the  bargin  counter,”  Daniel  says.  Ifi  world  af- 
fairs, he  says,  the  United  States  must  always 
be  able  to  deal  from  a position  of  strength.  As 
for  the  leadership  in  Russia.  Daniel  says,  “A 
Communist  is  never  more  dangerous  than 
when  he  smiles  to  shake  hands.” 
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[From  the  Terre  Haute  Star] 

His  openly  friendly  and  sincere  character, 
although  at  times  a matter  of  consternation 
to  his  political  associates,  endeared  him  to 
both  great  and  small. 

[From  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune] 

In  his  military  role  he  did  as  much  as  any 
man  to  save  the  world  from  totalitarian- 
ism. Hie  abiding  concern  as  president  was  to 
build  a more  stable  world  order. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CONFLICT:  A 

chRISTHU  Prospective 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , April  14,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  facing  America 
today  is  the  seemingly  insoluable  situa- 
tion which  continues  to  fester  in  the 
Middle  East.  I was  recently  privileged  to 
read  an  address  by  Rev.  John  T.  Pawli- 
kowski,  of  the  Catholic  Theological 
Union,  in  Chicago.  Father  Pawlikowski 
entitled  his  address  to  the  Hyde  Park 
Kenwood  Council  of  Churches  and  Syno- 
gogues  “The  Middle  East  Conflict:  A 
Christian  Perspective.”  I believe  there  is 
much  wisdom  in  Father  Pawlikowski’s 
words,  and  that  his  thoughtful  presen- 
tation does  much  to  dispel  many  of  the 
common  misconceptions  about  the 
Middle  East  today.  It  is  my  great  pleas- 
ure, Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  Father  Pawli- 
kowski's  address  at  /this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows : 

The  Middle  East  Conflict:  A 
Christian  Perspective  ' 

(By  John  T.  Pawlikowski,  OSM,  Catholic 
Theological  Union) 

The  Russian  novelist  Leo  Tolstoy  once  re- 
marked that  “certain  questions  are  put  to 
mankind,  not  that  men  should  answer  them, 
but  that  they  should  go  on  trying. ” The 
highly  complex  Middle  East  situation  in 
which  we  must  deal  with  the  rights  of  Jews 
and  Arabs  against  the  background  of  a pow- 
er struggle  between  a Russia  and  an  America 
with  nuclear  weapons  may  often  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  questions  to  which  Tolstoy  was 
referring.  I do  not  propose  to  offer  any  final 
solution  this  evening.  But  I will  try  to  clear 
up  what  I conceive  to  be  some  misconcep- 
tions blocking  a possible  solution. 

My  interest  in  the  Middle  East  problem  Is 
both  moral  and  political.  In  fact,  I do  not 
think  you  can  separate  the  two  aspects.  A 
political  solution  which  would  not  consider 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  local  peo- 
ples is  not  morally  justified  as  far  as  I'  am 
concerned.  But  neither  is  a solution  which 
appeals  to  moral  principles  but  lacks  politi- 
cal and  historical  sophistication.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  former  is  the  recent  interview 
with  William  Polk,  head  of  the  Adlai  Stev- 
enson Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Though  I highly  re- 
spect Dr.  Polk’s  knowledge  of  the  Middle 
East  exhibited  in  such  a book  as  The  United 
States  and  the  Arab  World , his  position  in 
the  Daily  News  interview  seemed  to  dictate 
a settlement  almost  exclusively  on  the  need 
to  avoid  a nuclear  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  American 
self-interest  seemed  to  be  primary  In  his 
mind.  I do  not  for  a moment  wish  to  deny 
the  seriousness  of  the  nuclear  threat  inher- 


ent in  the  tense  situation.  But  Dr.  Polk  fails, 
in  my  opinion,  to  adequately  consider  either 
the  rights  of  the  Israelis  or  the  Palestinians 
in  his  projected  solution.  A particularly 
striking  example  of  the  lack  of  political  and 
historical  sophistication  in  handling  the 
problem  from  a moral  point  of  view  is  the 
recent  Commonweal  issue  on  Israel,  especi- 
ally the  lead  article  by  Arthur  Southwick. 

To  begin  to  evaluate  the  Middle  East  situ- 
ation from  a moral  point  of  view,  I believe 
the  following  considerations  are  essential. 

(1)  As  a Catholic,  I am  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  continued  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
State  of  Israel  by  the  Vatican.  This  is  a 
source  of  some  irritation  to  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment, and  rightly  so.  I am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced the  Vatican  should  be  involved  in  the 
diplomatic  game  of  recognizing  governments. 
But  it  so  happens  that  this  is  the  case  at 
present  and  there  is  no  immediate  change  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  And  the  recent  visit 
of  President  Nixon  to  the  Pope  underlines 
the  Vatican’s  continued  importance.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  traditional  the- 
ology of  Christianity  which  relegated  Jews 
to  a life  of  perpetual  wandering  for  the 
murder  of  the  Messiah  played  an  important 
role  in  the  original  decision  not  to  recognize 
Israel.  This  was  the  reply  given  by  Cardinal 
Merry  de  Val,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Theodor  Herzl,  the  founder  of  modern  po- 
litical Zionism,  when  Herzl  came  to  the 
Vatican  to  speak  about  a Jewish  national 
homeland.  There  is  still  a residue  of  this 
theological  anti-Semitism  present  in  the 
Vatican  according  to  Fr.  Cornelius  Rijk, 
head  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Catholic- 
Jewish  Relations.  But  the  principal  reason 
given  for  non- re  cognition  today  is  fear  for 
reprisal  by  Arab  governments  against  their 
minority  Catholic  population.  The  fear  may 
be  real.  Yet  I feel  that  justice  of  the 
larger  situation  demands  that  the  Vatican 
take  a risk  and  abandon  its  narrow  internal 
Catholic  concern.  Some  may  say,  what  value 
would  papal  recognition  have  at  present 
given  the  current  esteem  of  papal  pronounce- 
ments in  many  quarters  of  Catholicism.  I 
feel  the  principal  value  would  lie  in  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  thirteen  or  so  other 
so-called  Catholic  nations  (principally  Latin 
nations)  which  have  refused  to  recognize 
Israel  because  of  the  Vatican  attitude.  This 
lack  of  recognition  frequently  constitutes  a 
difficult  problem  for  Israel  at  the  United 
Nations  where  she  must  sometimes  deal  with 
a security  council  the  majority  of  whose 
members  do  jnot  recognize  her.  Vatican  rec- 
ognition would  also  remove  the  lingering  im- 
pression that  there  is  something  immoral 
about  the  very  existence  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  a fact  that  Arab  propaganda  has 
played  up  on  occasion. 

(2)  Christians  must  become  much  clearer 
in  their  notion  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
Middle  East  and  of  Zionism  in  particular 
before  making  any  moral  judgments  on  the 
current  situation.  The  American  Christian 
majority  has,  on  the  whole,  been  deprived 
of  any  real  knowledge  of  modern  Middle 
Eastern  history  because  of  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  our  educational  system  with  Ameri- 
can and  Western  European  history.  This 
situation  should  be  corrected.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, despite  the  claim  of  the  Arab  nations 
that  their  point  of  view  receives  no  hear- 
ing in  America,  have  swallowed  the  Arab 
line  that  Zionism  is  a dirty  word,  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  militarism  and  expansion- 
ism. Zionism  is  anything  but  a rigid  univ- 
ocai  concept.  Once  it  is  granted  that  a Jew- 
ish national  homeland  is  vital  to  Jewish 
survival,  Zionism  takes  on  different  mean- 
ings for  different  Jews.  This  has  been  the 
case  from  the  very  beginning  of  modern 
Zionism.  Herzl’s  views  were  not  fully  shared 
by  Ahad-ha-Am,  Martin  Buber  or  Labor 
Zionism.  And  there  is  hardly  complete  agree- 
ment In  Israel  or  in  the  diaspora  on  what 
Israel’s  policy  should  be  today.  An  Israeli 


such  as  Jack  J.  Cohen,  in  a major  article 
in  the  Reconstructionist  (Arabs  and  Jews. 
From  Dilemma  to  Problem”,  Vol.  XXXIII, 
No  .,11,  Oct.  6,  1967)  has  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Israeli  government  has  not  done 
enough  for  its  Arab  citizens,  Zionism  has 
fundamentally  represented  an  attempt  to 
Insure  Jewish  survival  (and  what,  I may 
ask,  is  wrong  with  wanting  to  survive?) 
through  the  concept  of  a nation-state.  Now 
there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  nation- 
state concept.  I certainly  stand  with  those 
who  see  the  need  for  a movement  towards  a 
more  global  form  of  government.  But  real- 
istically that  day  is  not  yet  with  us.  How 
many  Americans  are  willing  at  present  to 
relinquish  some  of  their  sovereignty  to  a 
world  or  regional  government?  Until  we  are 
willing  to  do  this,  I fail  to  appreciate  how 
anyone  can  give  the  impression,  as  some 
Christian  writers  have  that  the  Israeli  pre- 
occupation with  nationhood  is  somehow 
philosophically  and  politically  old  hat.  Let 
us  not  fall  into  the  tray  of  judging  Israel 
by  some  form  of  political  eschatology. 

(3)  Christians  must  begin  to  take  a real- 
istic attitude  towards  the  Israel-United  Na- 
tions issue.  So  often  Christian  writers  have 
given  the  impression  that  Israel  should  place 
her  fate  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  Israel  to  act  otherwise  would 
be  somehow  immoral.  This  was  the  attitude 
conveyed  by  some  of  the  writers  in  The 
Christian  Century  series  on  the  Middle  East 
shortly  after  the  June  ’67  war.  I am  a strong 
supporter  of  the  U.N.  and  firmly  hope  that 
one  day  it  might  even  become  more  impor- 
tant than  at  present.  But  U.N.  diplomats  are 
hardly  disinterested  humanists.  The  domina- 
tive  factor  is  still  power  and  a quid  pro  quo 
mentality.  And  in  terms  of  political  clout 
at  the  U.N.  the  Arabs  have  sheer  numerical 
power.  And  numbers  are  terribly  important 
for  a nation  such  as  Spain  seeking  support 
over  Britain  on  the  Gibraltar  issue.  Let  us 
also  not  forget  that  it  was  capitulation  by 
U Thant  that  precipitated  the  present  crisis 
in  May  of  1967  and  that  continued  Arab  at- 
tacks on  Israeli  children  and  farmers  for 
years  from  the  Golan  Heights  and  elsewhere 
as  well  as  recent  attacks  in  Jerusalem  and 
Tel  Aviv  have  gone  officially  unnoticed  at  the 
U.N.  while  the  Bern  it  attack  received  the 
strongest  of  U.N.  condemnations.  Israeli 
cynicism  about  the  U.N.  in  the  present  crisis 
is  not  totally  unjustified. 

(4)  The  demographic  changes  resulting 
from  the  U.N.  settlement  of  the  British  Pal- 
estinian Mandate  need  to  be  placed  in  proper 
perspective.  The  impression  is  often  given 
that  Israelis  are  living  on  stolen  land  which 
the  Western  nation  granted  her  as  a guilt 
offering  for  the  genocide  of  the  Nazi  period. 
Some  demographic  changes  were  inevitable 
in  a rational  solution  of  the  Mandate  issue, 
changes  that  affected  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Jews  had  been 
occupying  a considerable  part  of  the  territory 
that  is  now  Israel  for  years  before  1948,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  land  through  special  funds 
set  up  by  Zionist  leaders.  And  there  has  been 
a continual  Jewish  settlement  in  the  area 
from  biblical  times.  Prior  to  the  British  Man- 
date the  area  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  U.N.  partition  plan  of  1948  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  Arab  and  a Jewish  homeland 
in  Palestine.  It  was  the  Arabs  who  rejected 
the  plan  and  went  to  war.  This  Arab  refusal 
has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  tre- 
mendous suffering  endured  by  the  Palestin- 
ian refugees  for  twenty  years.  Here  is  an- 
other vital  distinction  that  one  must  make 
when  dealing  with  rights  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  not  Jordan  or  Egypt  or  Syria  or  Iraq  that 
have  suffered  injustice  in  Palestine.  Only  the 
Palestinians  can  make  such  a claim.  And 
their  problems  are  due  much  more  to  the 
actions  of  their  Arab  neighbors  and  to  Rus- 
sia than  to  Israeli  policy.  If  the  U.N.  partition 
had  been  accepted,  I am  sure  the  Palestin- 
ians who  are  in  many  ways  the  most  creative 
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and!  Chekov.  The  music  of  Batch,  Beethoven 
and!  Brahms,  by  Leonard  Bejrnstein,  Pablo 
Casals  and  Segovia.  The  teaching  of  every 
learned  educator  and  scholar,.  The  art  of 
Picasso  and  Dali.  The  explorations  of  Jacques 
Coufeteau,  who  took  them  to  jfhe  depths  of 
the  seas  never  before  seen  by  man.  Docu- 
mentaries of  such  magnitude  as  the  four 
houfr  special  ABC  did  on  Africa.  and  played 
* l in  prime  time  on  Sunday  Mght. 

V^hen  has  man  ever  had  access  to  so  much 
culture,  so  much  art,  so  mugh  science,  so 
much  history  in  the  making,  prepared  by 
so  much  creative  intellect  and  presented  with 
so  much  genius.  Never,  thatV  the  answer! 


Never ! 

And  how  does  anyone  think  almost  200 
educational  stations  got  on  the  air?  The 
broadcasters  donated  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment,  trained  their  staffs  and 
continually  gave  them  cash  handouts,  that's 
how. 

I [have  seen  the  pilots  of  every  new  show, 
andi  I have  listened  to  the  rationale  of  every 
series  from  the  heads  of  the  networks,  and 
I can  tell  you  that  they  do  have  the  sense 
of  Obligation  our  detractors  turn  blind  eyes 
and|  deaf  ears  to.  There’s  not  one  whit  of 
violence  in  any  of  them.  The  networks  have 
all  ibut  broken  their  spines  bending  over 
backwards,  complying  with  today’s  social 
denfands.  Not  only  are  there  nn  new  west- 
erns or  private  eye  series,  but  quite  a few 
of  t|he  old  ones  are  missing. 

Does  anyone  know  of  another  industry 
with  any  more  moral  commifeent?  Yet  all 
they  ask  us  are  loaded  questions  like,  “Do 
you  still  beat  your  wife,  or  when  did  you 
stop?” 

If's  time  our  story  was  told  in  its  tfuje 
perspective,  and  I don’t  mean  to  let  Geof  ge 
do  ft,  or  at  the  national  level.  That’s  already 
beipg  done.  I mean  for  each  and  every  One 
of  you  to  help  them  do  it  at  the  local  leVel; 
andi  it  makes  no  difference  if  you’re  ABC, 
CBS},  NBC  or  an  independent  station.  The 
only  competition  should  be  who  does  it  best. 

It  won’t  take  superlatives  either,  because, 
there’s  so  much  truth  on  Our  side,  tist 
adjectives  aren’t  necessary.  Let’s  be  proud 
of  what  we  are,  and  let’s  tell  it  like  it  is. 

That’s  about  all  the  sweet  charity  I can 
muster  up  on  that  subject  so  early  in  the 
morning.  Except,  perhaps,  to  recall  that  I 
spoke  my  piece  about  it,  in  this  very  room, 
from  this  very  platform  on  this  very  day,  four 
years  ago.  And  I mention  it,  only  because  in 
my  business  as  a program  analyst  and  fore- 
caster, when  I’m  right  nobody  remembers  . . . 
but | when  I’m  wrong  nobody  forgets. 

Sb  let’s  tell  everyone ! Let's  tell  every  Sena- 
tor. (Let’s  tell  every  Congressman.  Let’s  tell 
eveify  Commissioner.  Let’s  tell  every  citizen’s 
oomjmittee,  but  most  important,  let’s  tell  the 
people  in  our  own  hometowns,  and  let’s  use 
their  own  airwaves  to  tell  them. 


The  public  is  entitled  to  weigh  the  facts 
for  themselves,  instead  of  the  fantasies  they 
are  [being  breast-fed.  I for  one  think  they  are 
ready  to  be  weaned. 


Besides,  the  life  you  save  may  be  your  own. 


ABM  REBUTTAL 


gON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

itf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , April  14,  1969  1 I U: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  hjlr. 
Speaker,  I know  of  no  issue  more  impqrr 
tan£  to  the  future  of  our  country  ahd 
woilld  peace  than  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system.  We  are  told  that 
such  a system  is  necessary  to  the  national 


defense  and  therefore  the  Nation  must 
bear  the  cost.  Distinguished  scientists 
have  taken  issue  with  the  rationale  un- 
derlying the  administration’s  arguments 
for  the  antiballistic missile — notably  the 
position  expressed  b3r  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp.  I 
am  pleased  to  place  t^efore  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  from  the?  April  11  edition  of 
the  Trenton  Evening;  Times  which  sug- 
gests that  the  administration  meet  Dr. 
Lapp’s  arguments  before  it  determines 
finally  to  go  ahead  with  this  question- 
able decision  to  deploy  the  ABM.  The  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 

| From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times, 
Apr.  11,  1969] 

ABM  Rebuttal 

In  announcing  his  decision  to  depleyp"''a"~ 
“substantially  modified.”  version  o^Cne  Sen- 
tinel ahtiballistic  missile  (ABM)  system. 
President  Nixon  said  the  system  would  pro- 
tect U.S.  Minutemen  nfig^ue  sites  and  as- 
sure a U.S.  retaliatory  Capability  in  case  of 
attack.  If  this  were  hraisputably  so,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  opposp/de;?loyment  of  the  ABM 
as  many  congressmen  have  continued  to  do. 

The  threat  uf  our  retaliatory  capability 
was  spelled  ouy  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin R.  Laird,  «vho  said  that  it  would  arise 
in  the  mid-lf70’s  out  of  a growing  force 
of  Soviet  offensive  weapons,  including  the 
SS— 0 intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  There 
is  “no  questlori\the  defense  chief  said,  that 
the  Soviet  UnionHs  “going  for  a first  strike 
capability” — that  is\edmination  of  our  re- 
taliatory capability — with  its  S&-9. 

There  has  since  been  sbsqe  indication  that 
the  administration  weis  seeking  to  modify 
the  emphatic  nature  of  Mr.  Ebi^d’s  state- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  administraubs^s  case 
for  the  ABM  rests  on  the  contentionHimt 
steps  are  necessary  to  protect  Minutemaiv 
missiles  against  SS-9  at  tack. 

This  contention  was  rebutted  in  an  analy- 
sis prepared  by  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  scientist- 
author  and  informal  scientific  consultant  to* 
Senate  opponents  of  the  ABM.  Dr.  Lapp’s 
detailed  study  concluded  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  pessimistic  Defense  Department 
assumptions,  the  SS-9  force  could  not  elim- 
inate the  Minuteman  as  a deterrent  force. 
He  presented  arguments  to  show  that  the 
strongest  conceivable  SS~9  attack  in  the 
mid-1970’s  would  leave  760  of  our  Minute- 
men  intact.  This  would  be  more  than  enough 
deterrent  to  give  any  would-be  attacker 
pause. 

Dr.  Lapp’s  contribution  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  one  speaker  on  one  side  of  a 
debate  of  extraordinary  significance.  On  its 
outcome  depends  the  expenditure  of  billion^ 
of  dollars  for  a nuclear  shield  that  is  either 
needed  for  our  protection  or  would  repre- 
sent a cruel  deception  and  a colossi  waste. 
Dr.  Lapp  has  gone  directly  to  this  point  of 
need  for  the  ABM.  Ifni  ess  Ms  arguments 
can  be  refuted,  the  deployment  called  for  by 
Mr.  Nixon  would  be  unbearable  folly. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  IATE  HONORABLE 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INIHANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
has  lost  a friend  with  the  death  of  former 
President  Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  He 
dedicated  his  entire  life  to  his  Nation 
and  mankind  around  the  world. 

General  Eisenhower’s  devotion  to 


man’s  fight  against  tryanny,  his  con- 
stant quest  for  peace,  his  sense  of  justice 
and  equality  place  him  alongside  the 
great  leaders  this  Nation  has  known. 

The  memory  of  this  old  soldier’s  de- 
votion to  God  and  country  will  never  fade 
away  so  long  as  this  Nation  cherishes 
the  ideals  he  championed  in  a lifetime 
of  service  to  his  fellow  mam 

In  the  brief  period  since  his  passing, 
tributes  to  his  life  have  come  from  around 
the  world.  To  me,  President  Nixon  struck 
the  most  significant  theme  when  he 
eulogized  that  General  Eisenhower’s  life 
reminds  us  “there  is  $ moral  force  in  this 
world  more  powerful  than  the  might  of 
arms  or  the  wealth  of  nations.” 

The  citizens  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  who  gave 
General  Eisenhower  overwhelming  sup- 
port in  his  two  presidential  campaigns, 
joined  the  world  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
great  man  as  demonstrated  in  this 
sampling  of  editorial  comment  from  dis- 
trict newspapers : 

[From  the  Bloomfield  Evening  World] 
May  God  grant  that  generations  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  such  men  who  place  great 
value  on  religious  faith,  family  and  country. 

[From  the  Bloomington  Courier-Tribune] 
Among  General  Eisenhower’s  most  im- 
portant qualities  was  his  ability  to  bring  men 
of  diverse  views  together  and  to  infuse  them 
with  his  own  spirit  of  generosity  and  service 
in  a common  catis  e. 

[From  the  Bloomington  Herald- Telephone] 
The  kind  of  man  you’d  want  your  son 
to  be. 

[From  the  Brazil  Times] 

Nhi  since  George  Washington  has  America 
seen\fieader  such  as  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower. lEad  he  lived  forever  the  world  could 
never  repay  her  debt  to  him. 

[From  the  yrawfordsville  Journal  & Review] 
There  waa  something  about  this  most  un- 
common common  man  that  inspired  confi- 
dence and  J&ith  that  no  matter  how  beset 
the  nation/  was  by  crises  and  challenges, 
nothing  dire  would  happen  bo  long  as  Ike 
was  ther^r 

JJ*rom  the  Green  castle  Daily  Banner] 
^>deneral  Eisenhower  was  so  many  things 
''mat  most  Presidents  are  not — a military 
hero  and  a national  symbol — that  it  became 
customary  to  minimize  his  accomplishment® 
•as  a political  leader. 

[From  the  Plainsfleld  Messenger] 

A soft-spoken  man,  Eisenhower’s  image  of 
being  the  nonpolitician  but  possessing  that 
man  you  could  trust  look,  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  government. 

[From  the  Putnam  County  Daily  Graphic] 
This  man  has  a world  that  will  remember 
and  never  forget  one  of  the  men  who  did 
not  ask  or  hesitate  but  gave  of  himself,  all 
of  himself,  for  the  betterment  of  his  world. 

[From  the  Rockville  Republican] 

He  was  a humble  man.  He  was  a good  man. 
And  was  there  ever  a man  more  human? 

[From  the  Terre  Haute  Saturday  Spectator] 
The  name  of  Eisenhower  is  deeply  carved  in 
the  marble  tablets  of  history,  as  a leader,  a 
man  of  integrity,  outstanding  character  and 
compassion. 
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and  educated  of  the  Arab  peoples  could  have 
a well-developed  national  homeland.  Instead 
their  rightful  homeland  is  in  the  hands  of 
Jordans  (a  fact  which  Palestinian  commando 
leaders  have  acknowledged  recently  with 
some  animosity  in  statements  appearing  in 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor)  and  they 
have  been  treated  at  best  as  second  class  cit- 
izens in  other  Arab  countries  which  have 
used  the  hate-Israel  slogan  to  cover  up  in- 
ternal problems.  This  is  especially  true  for 
the  TJ  A.R.,  Syria  and  Iraq.  One  has  to  wonder 
if  the  June  ’67  crisis  was  not  a way  Presi- 
dent Nassar  hoped  to  avoid  the  internal 
challenge  to  his  one-party  regime  which  sur- 
faced in  the  student  riots  at  Alexandria  and 
elsewhere.  And  the  internal  political  situa- 
tion of  Iraq  and  Syria  hardly  needs  further 
comment.  Jordan  has  been  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a political  squeeze.  Left  to  itself, 
Jordan  would  have  made  peace  with  Israel 
long  ago. 

Let  me  say  emphatically  that  I believe 
there  cannot  be  a morally  justified  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  problem  without 
the  creation  of  a Palestinian  national  home- 
land along  the  lines  of  the  1948  plan,  joined 
perhaps  in  some  sort  of  economic  union 
with  Israel  and  Jordan.  I do  think  the  states 
have  to  be  politically  separate.  The  current 
Palestinian  proposal  for  a single  Jewish - 
Palestinian  state  is  unrealistic  at  present. 

The  major  world  powers  ought  to  help 
the  growth  of  the  new  Palestinian  state  in 
anyway  they  can,  either  directly  or  through 
an  agency  such  as  the  World  Bank.  Even 
from  a strictly  political  viewpoint  the  Pales- 
tinian, through  the  recent  organizational 
mergers,  are  now  strong  enough  to  prevent 
any  effective  peace  in  the  area  if  they  fail 
to  receive  some  form  of  national  identity. 

(5)  Christian  writers  on  occasion  have 
criticized  certain  Israeli  actions  in  such  a 
wav  that  it  would  seem  Israel  had  no  right 
to  exist  if  it  was  guilty  of  any  failures 
whatsoever.  Earlier  on  I spoke  of  an  erro- 
neous application  of  political  eschatology 
to  Israel.  Here  we  have  a case  of  a false  ap- 
plication of  moral  eschatology  to  Israel. 
There  is  legitimate  room  to  question  some 
Israeli  policies.  Israelis  themselves  have,  and 
are  doing,  precisely  this.  But  even  if  one 
were  to  judge  certain  actions  of  Israel  as 
morally  wrong,  this  fact  does  not  automa- 
tically rule  out  the  continued  existence  of 
the  state.  If  such  eschatological  criteria  of 
absolute  morality  were  applied  to  oqr  own 
country,  I ask  you  what  the  verdict  would 
be?  Certainly  my  conscience  troubles  me 
when  I read  of  Israeli  use  of  napalm  in  the 
June  ’67  war.  And  certainly  I worry  about 
the 'possibility  of  a war  mentality  being 
forced  upon  Israel,  But  I must  judge  these 
aspects  against  the  total  picture  of  rights 
and  wrongs  and  against  the  fact  that  the 
Israeli  government  is  not  dominated  by 
militarists.  In  fact,  the  recent  party  merger 
in  Israel  has  strengthened  the  doves. 

On  particular  issues  such  as  the  status 
of  Jerusalem  there  is  room  for  discussion 
and  disagreement.  I personally  wish  to  re- 
main open  on  the  subject  at  present.  Let 
me  insist,  however,  that  my  motive  here  is 
not  any  fear  of  Israeli  control  of  the  holy 
places  nor  a desire  for  U.N.  control  (which 
the  Danzig  and  Tanglers  situations  show 
to  be  impractical).  My  reason  is  based  on 
the  feeling  that  some  Palestinian  control 
of  East  Jerusalem  might  be  vital  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  state.  I would  he 
inclined  at  present  towards  and  Arab  and 
Israeli  sector,  but  with  free  access  to  both 
parts  of  the  city  by  Palestinians  and  Is- 
raelis. A temporary  U.N.  presence  of  some 
sort  might  he  necessary  for  stabilization. 
But  I remain  open  on  the  issue. 

(6)  Christians  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
danger  that  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  might  not  be  determined  in  the  future 
by  considerations  for  all  the  peoples  in  the 
area.  The  Middle  East  desk  at  the  state  de- 
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uartment  has  been  traditionally  pro-Arab.  It 
took  a maverick  president  named  Harry 
man  to  go  against  the  state  department  and 
“cogSzf  Israel  in  1948.  And  what  Michae 
Harrington  has  termed  the  social- industrial 
complex  might  begin  to  play  a declslve  role 
in  policy  formulation  during  the  business 
* oriented  Nixon  administration.  Oil  is  one  as- 
pect of  the  problem,  another  is  the  potentia 
consumer  market  for  American  goods  in 

(7)  Something  should  also  be  said  about 
the  Jewish  charge  of  Christian  silence  on 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Christian  counter- 
charge that  Jews  over-reacted.  I believe  that 
in  this  exchange  there  has  been  something 
less  than  adequate  sensitivity  to  the  othe^s 
problem  by  both  sides.  Christians  were  ig- 
norant of  the  importance  of  Auschwitz  and 

all  it  symbolizes  in  contemporary  Jewish 

theology  and  literature.  As  the  novelist  Elie 
Wiesel  has  said,  Auschwitz  and  June  67  were 
intimately  connected.  Christians  were  also 
shortsighted  in  not  realizing  the  close  con- 
nection that  exists  for  many  Jews  between 
what  Christian  would  classify  as  the  political 
and  the  religious  spheres.  Jews  are  a people, 
an  important  aspect  of  which  is  a religious 
tradition.  The  survival  of  Jewish  religion  is 
linked  in  the  eyes  of  Jews  to  the  survival  o 
the  people.  And  for  an  increasing  number  of 
Jews  after  Hitler  this  means  the  survival  of 
Israel.  The  Christian  cannot  simply  brush  off 
Israel  as  a political  issue  that  has  absolutely 
no  place  in  interreligious  dialogue.  Although 
some  Jewish  spokesmen  may  have  given  the 
impression  of  wanting  one  hundred  per  cent 
support  of  Israeli  policy,  the  principal  Jewish 
leaders  have  no  such  ideas.  Apart  from  any 
dialogue  considerations,  they  are  merely  ask- 
ing for  a moral  affirmation  by  Christians  of 
Israel’s  right  to  survive  in  the  face  of  an- 
other genocide  threat.  In  fact,  my  research 
shows  that  important  for  most  of  the  major 
non-fundamentalist  Protestant  groups  and  a 
number  of  Catholic  leaders  did  unequivocally 
affirm  Israel’s  right  to  exist.  Silence  is  per- 
haps better  applicable  to  Catholics  than 
Protestants,  especially  to  Catholic  leaders. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  those  who  did  speak 
out  had  their  priorities  in  the  wrong  order. 
They  began  their  statements  with  a criti- 
cism of  particular  Israeli  policies  before  com- 
ing to  their  affirmation  of  the  absolute  non- 
negotiability of  Israeli  independence  in  any 
peace  settlement.  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  principal  (second)  statement  on 
the  crisis  is  a perfect  example  of  such  a 
confusion  of  priorities.  This  confusion  has 
greatly  added  to  Jewish  resentment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  feel  that  some 
Jews  were  not  entirely  sensitive  to  the  dilem- 
ma faced  by  Christians  when  the  crisis 
broke.  Christian  leaders  in  the  peace  move- 
ment were  simply  unprepared  emotionally  to 
react  so  quickly  to  war  in  another  part  of 
the  world.  And  let  me  add  this  was  not 
only  a Christian  problem.  Jewish  groups  also 
bad  to  face  it  as  a special  memorandum  from 
the  UAHC  central  office  testifies  . . . Ordi- 
nary Christian  overwhelmingly  supported 
Israel,  though  some  may  have  done  so  on 
the  basis  of  an  anti- Communism  that  would 
embarrass  many  Jews.  It  must  also  he  re- 
membered that  the  Catholic  Church  has  only 
recently  broken  down  its  conception  of 
church-state  identification  and  in  the  eyes 
of  many  Catholics  the  Jews  were-falling  back 
into  a trap  that  had  proven  so  disastrous 
for  them.  This  is  a highly  complex  issue,  al- 
though it  needs  further  re-thinking  in  Cath- 
olic circles. 

The  Jewish-Christian  dialogue  was  really 
quite  limited  prior  to  the  war  and  Israel  ap- 
peared on  the  agenda  only  infrequently.  So 
the  average  Christian  must  at  least  be  par- 
tially pardoned  for  his  failure  to  understand 
bow  deeply  American  Jews  could  feel  about 
Israel.  In  fact,  the  June  ’67  crisis  brought  to 
a head  a growing  sense  of  Jewish  peoplehood 
among  diaspora  Jews.  This  made  it  difficult 


for  many  Jews  to  understand  why  Chris- 
tions  could  not  appreciate  their  new  enthu- 
siasm for  Israel  and  Jewish  peoplehood.  Some 
Jewish  leaders  whose  opinions  I value  highly 
have  said  to  me  privately  that  they  feel 
diaspora  Jewry  stills  needs  to  do  some  serious 
thinking  about  the  precise  relationship  they 
should  have  to  Israel.  It  is  interesting  that 
black  American  writers  such  as  Malcolm  X 
and  Albert  Cleage  have  a deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  what  Israel  can  mean  to  non-Israeli 
Jews  than  do  most  white  American 

Christians.  - 

The  present  hour  thus  demands  from 
Christians  an  idealistic  drive  for  peace  and 
justice  for  all  peoples  in  the  Middle  East 
combined  with  a realistic  understanding  of 
the  tactics  needed  to  achieve  this  goal.  Con- 
cretely this  will  involve  recognition  of  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist  as  an  independent 
nation  with  security  and  to  have  access  to 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba;  crea- 
tion of  a Palestinian  national  homeland;  a 
greater  sensitivity  for  the  meaning  of  Israel 
to  diaspora  Judaism;  and  a concern  lest 
American  foreign  policy  turn  its  attention 
to  peace  without  justice  in  the  Middle  East 
in  order  to  aid  American  business  interests. 
Only  with  such  an  approach  can  we  hope 
for  some  daylight  in  the  present  Middle  East 
crisis. 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 


JR. 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , April  14,  1969 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  and  the  American  people  have  lost 
in  the  death  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, a powerful  voice  and  good  counsel 
at  a time  when  we  can  ill  afford  that 

loss.  , . . . 

Pew  men  in  American  history  have 
given  so  much  to  the  American  people. 

I join  with  all  Americans  in  mourning 
his  passing. 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  two  editorials  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  regarding  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  from  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Mar. 
31,  1969] 

A Legacy  of  Decency 
As  long  as  free  men  cherish  their  freedom, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  will  stand  with  them, 
as  he  stood  during  war  and  peace;  strong, 
confident  and  courageous. — President  Nixon 
proclaiming  today  as  a national  day  of 
mourning. 

Most  men  who  make  their  mark  upon  the 
world  and  who  die  in  greatness  leave  behind 
as  their  legacy  some  specific  deed  or  thing,  or 
some  words  expressing  inspiring  or  profound 
thoughts. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has  given  more.  He 
has  left  behind,  for  all  who  will  accept  it,  a 
legacy  of  decency. 

As  34th  President  of  the  "United  States,  as 
most  respected  citizen  in  retirement,  as  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  Mr.  Eisenhower  held  to  a 
strong  and  basic  faith  in  his  country  and  its 
people. 

There-  was,  he  was  certain,  a strength,  a 
resolve  and  a basic  goodness  in  the  land  and 
in  its  people.  To  him  the  qualities  of  honesty, 
tolerance,  self-reliance  and  patriotism  were 
not  to  he  described  as  old  fashioned.  They 
were  part  of  each  day. 

When  Mr.  Eisenhower  saw  these  qualities 
held  up  to  ridicule  he  became  concerned.  He 
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; saw  the  young  people  of  today  as  perhaps  the 
i nnest  ^he  nation  has  ever  produced,  But  he 
j JxPresfed  fear  that  so  many  of  them  have 
1 *au&ht  n°thing  of  responsibility  and 

i self-discipline  or  the  real  meaning  of  life. 

You  accepted  hard,  work  and  a concern 
for  others  as  a way  of  life,”  Mr.  Eisenhower 
; once  said  in  describing  his  formative  years. 

\ We  woul<i  have  sneered  at  anyone  who  said 
i we  were  underprivileged  or  anything  like 
| that.”  w 

' -T.Mr<  ^senhower  was  indeed,  as  President 
; Nixon  said  yesterday,  a product  of  Ant  erica’s 
I 8011  and  America’s  ideals.  Mr.  Eisenhower  was 
as  he  said  in  his  London  Guild  Hall  speech 
; in  1945,  from  the  “heart  of  America.” 

; ^There  ls  a tendency  today  to  brush  aside 
: the  qualities  that  were  So  much  a part  of 
; Mr-  Eisenhower  as  someth! Jig  of  value  only 
I in  a past,  unsophisticated  and  simplistic  era. 
j But  in  truth  they  are  as  relevant  me  more 
i needed  today  than  ever  before  in  the  nation’s 
: history. 

' Ana>  despite  the  cynicism  and  the  skepti- 
' cism  that  is  P'^t  of  America  today,  %Le  vast 
! of  the  nation  holds  to  the  same 

| beliefs  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  held— a faith  in 
I themselves  and  in  their  country  and  a re- 
| spect  for  their  fellow  man. 

| The  difficulty  today,  as  it  has  been  in  other 
i periods  of  this  country’s  history,  is  that  it  is 
| difficult  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  majority 
; above  the  shrill  shouts  of  those  who  seek 
! confrontation  rather  than  conference  and 
i conciliation. 

President  Nixon,  in  the  eulogy  delivered 
I yesterday  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Tultcd 
[States  Capitol  said  that  these  days  of  na- 
| ii°nal  mourning  should  also  be  days  of  grati- 
tude for  the  inspiration  And  the  strength 
; which  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  given  his  coun- 
trymen. 

These  days  can  be  something  more.  They 
can  be  days  of  rededication  to  the  basic  be- 
liefs and  the  truths  tha^  were  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower’s. They  can  be  the  time  of  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  legacy  of  decency. 

Nothing,  in  a nation  so  divided  and  torn 
by  dissent,  could  be  a finer  tribute  to  a man 
who  believed  that  his  nation’s  future  xested 
upon  its  moral  strength. 


they  are,  but  which  are  nonetheless  the 
basis  of  Americans’  faith  in  their  country 
and  in  one  another. 

Ike,  as  the  American  family  called  him 
with  fond  familiarity,  trusted  his  country- 
men  and  his  countrymen  trusted  him.  That 
relationship — the  affection,  confidence,  and 
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Connie  Huskey,  of  Junior  Troop  133  of 
Philadelphia,  was  recent  winner  in  a con- 
test in  which  she  wrote  a paper  “What  It 
Means  to  be  a Girl  Scout.”  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Huskey, 
Route  1,  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Hal  McCrary  is 
troop  leader. 


^ ana  troop  leader 

^ra^^r^:owln8 18  the  texture  of  “* 


1 1 Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
Mar.  30,  19<pj 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
| There  is  nothing  wrong  with  America  that 
fhe  faith,  love  of  freedom,  intelligence  and 
energy  of  her  citizens  cami.pt  cure. — Dwight 
p.  Eisenhower. 

tThe  Eisenhower  presidential  years  now 
em  a time  of  serenity  and  untroubled  ac- 
ptance  of  the  virtues  which  make  as  a 
peat  people. 

; The  era  has  a placid,  sunlit  quality  o it. 

! T*11*  tranquility  and  amiable  consensus 
derived  from  circumstances  and  General 
Eisenhower’s  demeanor,  hisjaith  in  God  and 
pelief  in  America,  and  in  the  American 
people. 

J The  circumstance,  of  course,  was  the  rela- 
tively brief  period  of  calm  intervening  be- 
tween the  end  of  one  war,  the  Korean  War. 
4ud  the  gathering  storm  of  another  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Probably  no  President  could  have  made 
such  a respite  more  purport ul. 

! m s contribution  was  a,  renewal  of  the 
spirit,  a general  sharing  of  his  lnstinc  tive 
sjense  of  decency,  a time  of.  weighing  values 
and  the  inevitable  reassertion  of  the  virtues 
v^hich  went  Into  the  making  of  the  nation. 

^ recently  as  last  summer,  he  told  the 
GOP  National  Convention  by  television  from 
hpLs  hospital  room  that  the  vast  portion  of 
tpe  people  are  law-abiding  and  proud  of  their 
cpuntij  and  ready  to  sacrifice  on  her  be- 
half that  all  but  a tiny  percentage  of  Amer- 
icans are  patriotic,  optimstic  and  loyal. 

i Ehvight  David  Eisenhower  was  sure  about 
important  things  like  that,  things  Which 
perhaps  he  made  sound  more  simple  than 


feel  it.  But  it  explains  a great,.*deal  about 
the  America  of  the  nineteemtflfties,  about 
Mr.  Eisenhower’s  years  In  the  Presidency, 
and  about  the  inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
goodwill  on  which  he  dreW  among  the  gen- 
eration of  World  War  II* 

It  was  this  great  confidence,  this  respect 
that  helped  to  el3ct,ftim  President:  Ameri- 
cans had  ample  eaWse  to  remember  and  be 
grateful  for  the  services  of  the  commander 
In  Europe  who  carried  such  massive  respon- 
sibilities in  the  b&ttle  against  Nazi  evil  that 
threatened  this /nation  and  mankind. 

But  it  was  mere  than  gratitude  or  the 
remembrance  of.  past  glory  that  put  the  gen- 
eral In  the  WMte  House.  In  1952  the  Korean 
War  was  the  sprt  of  agonizing  issue  that  the 
Vietnam  Wan  is  today.  Americans  trusted 
Mr.  Eisenhowfer  to  find  a solution  to  it.  They 
were  willing  o accept  what  he  would  do  as 
necessary,  in  the  nation’s  interests,  honor- 
able. 

And  somet;  ing  else:  the  American  politi- 
cal atmosphete  was  also  befouled  then  by 
those  who  spjfead  fear,  hate  and  distrust  to 
gain  their  ends.  Mr.  Eisenhower  did  much 
to  clear  the  airYin  the  fifties  simply  because 
he  was  the  kin<\  of  man  he  was — towering 
above  the  dema&.gs  in  public  esteem,  re- 
strained, patient,  ^moderate  in  speech  and 
trusted.  \ 

There  was  added  tx^Lfr.  Elsenhower’s  world 
reputation  as  a railitfity  man  a universal 
recognition  of  his  quaultes  as  a man  gen- 
uinely desirous  of  peaceAHe  was  at  once 
able  to  inspire  caution  in  potential  aggres- 
sors to  extend  the  olive  brancnSJHis  country- 
men trusted  him  to  be  firm  wlvtput  being 
bellicose  and  peace -seeking  withotfLappeas- 

==:  A. 

Let  historians  deal  with  the  specifics\f  his 
political  leadership  and  of  his  Preside* 

To  his  nation,  and  to  the  world,  he  gav& 
strength  of  leadership,  a new  sense  of  re 
solve.  And  although  he  sat  long  with  th 
great,  his  was  an  open  and  unassumin 
greatness  that  rai&Jd  him  to  a place  above 
the  others. 

He  served  his  country  in  war  in  one  of 
the  highest  of  commands.  He  served  his  coun- 
try and  the  free  world  in  time  of  relative 
peace  and  in  the  most  powerful  office  in 
world.  The  ‘'Risen] lower  Years’’  may  l 
with  the  passage  of  time,  but  the  quick  an 
friendly  grin  of  the  man  will  never  be 
gotten.  His  was  a great  and  rare  gift 
gift  of  measuring  problems  and  seeking 
lutions  in  terms  of  people. 

The  American  nation  mourns  a great 
dier,  a high-minded  President,  a good 
trusted  man. 


“It  means  to  be  a friend  to  everybody  and 
to  be  kind  to  animals.  To  know  the  needs 
around,  as  to  what  you  can  do  to  help  your- 
self and  other  people.  To  grow  up  to  be  a bet- 
ter citizen.  Scouting  gives  you  an  opportun- 
ity to  enjoy  outdor  sports,  such  as  camping 
hiking,  swimming,  canoeing,  bicycle  hiking’ 
and  other  group  activities.  It  teaches  you  to 
be  thrifty  and  not  waste  your  money.  To  be 
considerate  and  thoughtful  of  others  It 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  meet  other  peo- 
ple. To  share  your  ideas  with  other  people  To 
tell  the  truth  so  people  will  have  faith  in 
you.  To  obey  your  parents,  leaders,  and 
other  elderly  people.  To  be  cheerful  and 
happy.  In  all,  it  helps  us  to  be  better  people, 
to  form  a better  world.” 


PLOWSHARE,  POLITICS,  AJSOD 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 


THE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , April  14,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  J insert 
the  remarks  I made  to  the  symposium  on 
the  Public  Health  Aspects  of  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosives,  on  April  8 in  Las 
Vegas,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Plowshare,  Politics,  and  the  Public 
Interest 


y toll 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
SCOUT 


-IRL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUN< 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  jip ril  1999 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  MF^gpeaker,  I am  sure 
my  colleagues  wili  agree  that  the  Girl 
Scouts  is  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
in  this  country. 

1 prouc*  of  their  achievements  in 
my  district  and  at  this  point  place  in  the 
Record  a statement  by  Girl  Scout  Con- 
nie Huskey,  of  Philadelphia,  Term  : 


As  a friend  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
Plowshare  Program,  I am  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  to  come  here  this  evening  to 
speak  on  its  behalf.  This  is  a very  important 
meeting  on  a tremendously  Interesting  sub- 
ject. It  is  especially  timely  for  a variety 
of  reasons.  J 

First,  the  Senate’s  recent  ratification  of 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  will  have  a 
positive,  long-term  impact  on  world- wide 
interest  in  applications  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives.  Article  V of  the  Treaty  deals 
specifically  with  this  subject.  The  United 
States,  as  a nuclear  weapons  nation,  prom- 
ises to  make  the  benefits  of  Plowshare  avail- 
able to  the  non- weapons  countries  on  a non- 
discrtmlnatory  basis. 

Second,  President  Nixon  has  indicated  he 
intends  to  pursue  the  Plowshare  program 
vigorously.  A positive  indication  of  this  was 
his  instruction  to  ABC  Chairman  Glenn  Sea- 
borg  regarding  a feasibility  study  of  blast- 
ing a harbor  at  Cape  Keraudren  in  Australia. 
The  project  collapsed,  but  for  totally  non- 
n™?®ar  reasons-  Sentinel  Mining  Company 
withdrew  its  interest  because  it  couldn’t 
make  a sale  to  the  Japanese  of  the  iron  ore 
to  be  shipped  from  Keraudren.  But  Cape 
Hedland  and  Cape  Preston  are  emerging  as 
alternate  sites  for  alternate  companies  An 
Australian  Plowshare  harbor  is  still  a real 
possibility  You  will  be  hearing  about  it  quite 
soon.  My  lips  are  sealed  for  now. 

iF®  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy  will  resume  hearings  shortly  on  the 
Commercial  Plowshare  Services  BUI.  As  you 
will  recall,  preUminary  hearings  were  held  on 
htr^“*year’  afd  1 think  the  committee  will 
broaden  its  view  and  look  Into  several  re- 
lated Issues  this  year.  I am  confident  that 
passage  of  this  bill  and  the  information  de- 

tivePeft^rlUg  J?®  hearlnSB  Will  have  posi- 
tive^ effect  on  the  pace  of  events  In  this 
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rated  them  into  their  black  (and  unequal) 
world. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Negro  American,  de- 
spite the  acknowledge  hobbles,  is  still  the 
one  black  minority  in  all  the  world  that 
comes  closest  to  meaningful  political  par- 
ticipation in  his  government.  Sixteen  black 
Rhodesians  in  parliament?' Why  Negro  Amer- 
icans have  11  in  the  Georgia  legislature  alone. 
If  the  men  be  forgotten  for  a moment,  they 
have  one  black  woman  state  senator  ijn  Texas 
and  one  black  woman  in  the  national  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  not  good  enough  for  10%  of  the 
U.S.  population,  but  it  is  on  its  way  to  being 
good  enough.  Moreover,  it  makes  Ian  Smith’s 
“for  all  time”  one  with  Hitler’s  “thousand 
years’’  and  kissing  kin  to  the  “never”  bloc 
of  white  Americans. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  NEEDS -OF 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
effort  to  encourage  Arab -Israel  negotia- 
tions toward  a peace  settlement,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  pressing  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  Middle  East.  I 
propose  today  a project  aimed  at  supply- 
ing huge  quantities  of  water  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  region,  which  would  ulti- 
mately benefit  Arab  and  Jew  alike — and 
provide  a solid  basis  for  reconciliation 
and  lasting  peace.  For,  the  shortage  of 
water — historically  a cause  of  great  con- 
flict between  Israel  and  her  neighbors — 
remains  a source  of  continued  rivalry. 

My  bill,  which  I first  introduced  in 
January  1968,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  in  the  con- 
struction of  a large  desalting  plant  in 
Israel.  The  plant  would  be  an  integral 
part  of  a dual  purpose  power  and  desalt- 
ing project  which  will  produce  significant 
quantities  of  electrical  power  and  fresh 
water  urgently  needed  by  Israel. 

This  bill  would  harness  unequaled 
American  financial  and  technical  re- 
sources to  the  Israeli  talent  for  develop- 
ing her  water  resources.  Throughout  her 
20  years  of  independence,  Israel  scien- 
tists and  farmers  have  applied  new  meth- 
ods and  techniques  to  agriculture,  along 
with  two  vital  ingredients — hard  work 
and  determination.  During  this  period 
Israel  has  increased  the  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation  fivefold — a clear  dem- 
onstration of  her  ability  to  transform 
deserts  into  fields  and  orchards,  and  ex- 
ploit and  utilize  sources  of  water  to  their 
fullest. 

The  dual  purpose  power  and  desalting 
plant  would  produce  about  100  to  150 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day — 
enough  water  for  the  intensive  irrigation 
of  approximately  50,000  acres  of  land. 
The  plant  would  also  produce  about  300,- 
000  kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  power 
per  day — enough  power  to  provide  elec- 
tricity for  the  homes  of  some  30,000  peo- 
ple who  will  be  directly  involved  in  the 
farming  of  the  land  under  irrigation  as 
well  as  for  an  industrial  complex  at- 
tached to  the  plant.  The  output  of  that 
industrial  complex  will  include  fertilizer 
for  over  3 million  acres  of  land. 


What  will  be  the  benefits  of  this  proj- 
ect? Employment  opportunities  could  be 
afforded  to  refugees.  The  desalting  plant 
would  contribute  substantially  to  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  growth.  It  would 
serve  as  a model  for  power  and  water 
resources  development  throughout  the 
Middle  East.  The  project  will  also  provide 
us  with  valuable  technical  information 
for  future  desalination  programs 
throughout  the  world. 

The  most  valuable  effect  of  this  ven- 
ture is  that  it  would  add  immeasurably 
to  the  long-range  possibility  of  a durable 
Arab-Israel  peace.  Electricity  and  large 
quantities  of  low-cost  water  could  ulti- 
mately be  produced  cooperatively  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews  in  a region  that  needs 
water,  food,  and  power  so  urgently. 

This  is  a challenging  plan — but  the 
human  problems  of  the  Middle  East — 
finding  a place  for  men  to  work  and  pro- 
vide for  their  families — requires  a plan 
of  this  scope. 

I urge  my  colleagues  to  strengthen  our 
commitment  to  the  economic  and  social 
renewal  of  Israel — and  all  other  nations 
in  that  area.  Let  us  seize  this  chance  to 
help  shift  the  energies  and  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East  from  the 
antagonisms  of  the  past  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  future. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  of  Winchester,  111.,  High 
School  recently  carried  a comment  about 
the  volunteer  army  proposal  written  by 
a member  of  the  student  body,  David 
Worrell.  In  my  view,  this  young  man  has 
set  forth  very  clearly  and  cogently  the 
central  arguments  for  a transition  from 
compulsion  to  voluntarism  in  our  armed 
services.  Here  is  the  text  * of  his  com- 
ments: 

The  Volunteer  Army 

Our  country  has  been  using  the  present 
draft  system  since  1948.  Many  people  feel 
that  now  is  the  time  for  a change  in  our  old 
draft  laws. 

In  almost  any  newspaper  throughout  the 
country  you  can  read  stories  of  draft  card 
burning,  riots,  and  demonstrations  over  our 
present  system.  Many  feel  that  the  volun- 
teer army  is  the  proper  thing.  I believe  this 
is  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

Some  type  of  volunteer  system  would 
greatly  lower  training  costs.  As  it  is  now,  a 
new  group  of  men  must  be  taught  their 
jobs  every  two  years,  and  this  is  expensive. 
Money  saved  could  be  used  to  pay  higher 
salaries,  so  that  more  able  men  would  want 
to  make  the  army  their  career.  Also,  if  men 
stay  in  the  service  for  more  than  two  years 
they  can  learn  how  to  do  a better  job. 

A volunteer  system  would  affirm  the  prin- 
ciples that  free  men  should  not  be  forced 
into  involuntary  servitude  in  violation  of 
the  thirteenth  amendment.  If  a man  wants 
to  be  a soldier  he  can  do  so,  and  if  not,  he 
does  not  have  to  be. 

The  new  system  would  greatly  help  col- 
lege boys.  Many  have  to  drop  out  of  college 
to  go  into  the  army,  and  they  frequently  do 
not  return  to  college. 


The  volunteer  army  would  be  mainly  com- 
posed of  men  with  character  and  determina- 
tion. Only  the  men  who  want  to  keep  our 
country  free  would  join.  Our  protection 
would  not  be  in  the  hands  of  those  idiots 
who  burn  their  draft  cards.  Most  of  those 
who  would  volunteer  would  have  greater  in- 
telligence and  more  will  power.  Tests  have 
shown  that  those  who  volunteer  graduate 
from  training  more  quickly  than  those  who 
are  drafted. 

Our  national  defense  would  improve  with 
a volunteer  army.  The  only-  two  countries 
who  do  not  draft  men,  Canada  and  Britain, 
have  high  effectiveness,  low  turnover,  and 
contented  officers.  The  United  States  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marines  do  not  draft  men,  and 
their  volunteer  system  has  worked  well,  mak- 
ing these  the  prestige  services. 

Many  feel  that  a volunteer  army  would 
help  the  Negroes  to  overthrow  our  govern- 
ment. They  think  the  Negroes  would  all  join 
the  army  and  use  it  to  give  them  power. 
This  is  far  from  true.  The  higher  pay  would 
encourage  both  black  and  white.  It  would 
actually  level  off  the  number  of  black  and 
white  in  the  army. 

I think  everybody  would  benefit  from  the 
volunteer  army  system.  Our  army  would  be 
better  organized  with  more  capable  men. 
These  men  would  want  to  do  their  jobs  with- 
out being  forced.  This  type  of  army  would 
help  ease  racial  tensions  and  stop  draft  card 
burners.  Above  all,  a volunteer  army  would 
give  a man  a free  choice  which  is  supposed 
to  be  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution. 

David  Worrell. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  COUNCILMEN  IN- 
TRODUCE RESOLUTION  OPPOSING 
ABM  DEPLOYMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  deployment  of  President  Nix- 
on’s Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem has  elicited  considerable  response 
from  cities  and  communities  across  the 
country.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed recently  by  a White  House  as- 
sistant that  the  opposition  has  already 
spent  itself,  opposition  is  increasing  in 
intensity. 

A resolution  opposing  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  system  has  recently  been 
introduced  in  the  City  Council  of  New 
York  under  the  primary  sponsorship  of 
Councilmen  Donald  R.  Manes  and  Theo- 
dore Weiss.  Since  it  was  introduced  on 
March  25,  1969,  the  resolution  has  at- 
tracted the  cosponsorship  of  17  addi- 
tional councilmen,  giving  it  the  support 
of  a majority  of  the  council. 

I am  happy  to  provide  a copy  of  this 
important  resolution,  and  a list  of  its 
supporters,  for  the  Record  : 

Resolution  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York  Calling  Upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  To  Refrain 
From  Appropriating  the  Funds  Necessary 
,for  the  Deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
Missile  System  and  Urging  That  the 
Moneys  Saved  by  Such  Action  Be  Spent 
Toward  the  Promotion  of  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  Social  Harmony  Within  Our 
Nation’s  Cities 

Whereas  the  cost  of  the  recent  presidential 
decision  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  Anti-Missile 
system  is  conservatively  estimated  at  six  to 
seven  billion  dollars  and 
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\ Whereas  the  system  has  provoked!  eonsid- 
j erahle  disagreement  as  to  both  its  technical 
; feasibility  and  political  desirability  and 
i Whereas  the  Defense  Department;  lias  ex- 
j hibited  a history  of  spending  billion^  of  dol- 
; lars  on  weapon  systems  that  become  I obsolete 
I before  they  are  completed  and 
| Whereas  it  is  universally  accepted  that 
i millions  of  Americans  are  daily  faced  with 
; a multitude  of  problems-  that  severely  limit 
i their  present  and  future  Well  being  and 

Whereas  an  enlightened  government  has 
j the  responsibility  to  endeavor  to  provide 
j equal  opportunity  for  all  its  citizens  and 
' Whereas  the  greatest  danger  facing  the 
! United  States  is  the  slow  disintegration  and 
[ polarization  of  our  Nation’s  social  frame  - 
| work,  and 

Whereas  needed  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams within  our  Cities  are  not  properly 
I'  funded  or  are  non-existent  and 
| Whereas  this  intended  deployment  will 
| only  further  siphon  off  funds  badly  needed 
I for  our  Cities  arid 

| Whereas  it  will  be  more  practical  as  well 
! as  morally  correct  for  our  national  govern- 
| ment  to  make  the  comffti  knent  needed  to 
i eliminate  social  imperfections  before  our 
j nation’s  flaws  become  Its  permanent  fail- 
| ures  and 

Whereas  the  deployment  of  these  systems 
1 may  abrogate  a portion  of  the  newly  rati- 
! fled  treaty  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
| nuclear  weapons;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  City  Council  of  the 
| City  of  New  York  does  respectfully  ciall  upon 
j the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ti>  refrain 
; from  appropriating  the  funds  necessary  for 
| the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  Missile  Sys- 
i tem  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  City  Council  urges  that 
i money  saved  on  this  action  be  spent!  towards 
! the  promotion  of  equal  opportunity  and 
: social  harmony  within  the  Cities  of  our  na- 
i tion.  4 

' Sponsors  and  Cosponsors  of  a RESopimoN 
j Introduced  in  the  Cut  Council  op  the 
j City  of  New  York  Opposing  Deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  AnTi-TSallistic-Missile 
System 

; Councilmen  Manes,  Weiss,  Bernstjejjn,  Co- 
i hen,  Priedland,  Greitzer*  Katzman,  \ inigin, 

| Lazar,  Lebran,  Low,  Maze*  Mcrola,  Mospowitz, 

| Rios,  Sadowski,  Sharisoh,  Skolnick,  and 
i Thompson, 


PROF.  JOHN  E.  ULIMAN’S  STATE- 
MENT  ON  TRe  ABM 

HON.  WILUAi  F.  RYAN 

OF  NEW  tome 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RERR  ESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969  j 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  2,  I, 
participated  in  a congressional  hearing 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Council  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  anti-baJUstic-missjlfc  sys- 
tem. This  hearing  was  held  at  thelHthical 
Culture  Society.  I believe  that  hearing 
was  an  important  contribution  j to  the 
national  debate  now  taking  placd  on  the 
question  of  the  ABM.  Testimony  was  pre- 
sented by  academicians  and  scientists 
concerned  with  the  implications  of  the 
ABM,  its  relationship  to  disarmament 
talks  and  the  arms  race,  and  its  effect 
on  the  economy.  Concerned  community 
citizens  also  testified  about  its  impact 
upon  our  society. 

Prof.  John  E.  Ullman,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  department  of  management  and 
business  statistics  at  Hofstra  University 


in  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  made  a presentation 
at  that  hearing  which  I believe  gives  an 
exceptionally  well-reasoned  analysis  of 
the  economic  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed ABM  programs.  I am  today  insert- 
ing Professor  Uilman’s  statement  in  the 
Record,  and  I commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

The  ABM  Systems:  Bankruptcy  Without 
Security 

(By  Jchn  E.  UUmajm) 

My  name  Is  John  E.  Ullmann.  I am  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  gfrr  Management, 
Marketing  and  Business  statist! cs  of  Hof- 
stra  University,  Hemrxftead,  New  York.  I 
am  also  a national  director  of  SANE  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  N^w  Democratic  Coalition 
of  Nassau  Countjr  I am  a civil,  mechanical 
and  industrial  engineer  by  training  and  have 
specialized  fa/  many  years  in  engineering 
economics  gfrid  in  industrial  and  urban 
planning.  / 

My  purpose  today  is  to  discuss  some  of  the 
economic  implications  of  the  proposed  ABM 
programs/  I would  like  to  make  it  clear  at 
the  outs®,  however,  that  in  commenting  on 
some  of  the  cost  estimates  announced  by 
the  Pentagon,  my  views  are  essentially  that 
the  proposed  systems  are  not  worth  $50 
billion,  noA  $5  billion,  nor  five  cents.  To  be 
an  effect iveViefense,  an  ABM  system  could 
not  even  pernUt  a single  nuclear  armed  mis- 
sile to  reach  its  target.  For  if  just  one  did, 
all  would  be  lost  anyway,  and  the  city  to- 
gether with  most  of  its  population  would  be 
destroyed.  Merely  to^et  the  requirements  of 
the  system  in  this  wkv  indicates  the  utter 
futility  of  trying  to  develop  one.  It  would 
certainly  have  to  perforna  enormously  bet- 
ter than  anything  we  nowShave  in  the  de- 
fense against  aircraft. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  American  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam  and  from  military  op- 
erations elsewhere  that  today,  just  as  in 
World  War  II,  the  bombers,  or  at  leakt  most 
of  them,  will  get  through.  The  NorthNtflet- 
namese  have,  we  are  told,  been  equipped 
with  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  Rus- 
sian ground-to-air  missiles  but  these  appear 
to  have  been  largely  useless  against  our  at- 
tacking aircraft.  Even  against  armed  heli- 
copters, defense  measures  have  proved  to  be 
quite  difficult.  \ 

Are  we  then  tc  take  seriously  any  claims*, 
by  the  military  and  by  their  industrial  sup-\ 
pliers  that  there  exists  now  or  there  is  in  \ 
prbspedt  any  system  that  can  provide  the 
kind  of  protection  which  I specified  earlier? 

I think  that  the  very  suggestion  Is  an  utter 
absurdity.  Clearly,  the  advantage  lies  with 
the  attacker  and  with  the  development  of 
multiple  warheads  and  better  penetration 
devices,  this  system  would  not  help  defend 
anybody  against  anything. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  therefore  install  more  offensive  weap- 
ons. What  with  4200  megaton  warheads 
ready  to  go  at  no  more  than  136  Russian 
towns  with  over  100,000  inhabitants,  we  have 
plenty  of  overkill  already.  The  Russians,  in 
turn,  can  kill  us  20  times  over.  Enough  Is 
enough  for  both  sides;  "parity”  and  "fru- 
perlority”  are  slogans  that  have  no  meshing 
in  this  contest — unless  we  can  figure  out 
how  to  kill  some  body  more  than  once. 

Other  speakers  today  have  concerned 
themselves  with  further  technical,  strategic 
and  political  objections  to  the  ABM.  It  is 
extremely  gratifying  that  a growing  num- 
ber of  members  of  Congress  is  beginning  to 
agree  with  our  objections.  To  be  asked  to 
pay  vast  sums  for  something  which  is  worth 
nothing  is,  in  a commercial  situation,  known 
as  attempted  fraud.  And  we  in  this'  city 
would  not  tolerate  it  for  one  minute  if  we 
were  buying  hamburger.  Why  then  should 
we  tolerate  it  if  the  protection  of  our  lives 
is  to  be  entrusted  to  such  quack  remedies? 


What  are  we  to  make  of  the  argument  that 
the  ABM  is  a useful  bargaining  counter  in 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Russians?  Obviously,  the  Russians  must  re- 
spond to  the  same  physical  and  technical 
constraints  as  we.  Whatever  so-called  system 
they  have  built,  therefore,  they  cannot  de- 
fend themselves  against,  us  either.  We  must 
look  for  something  belter  to  come  out  of 
the  talks  than  trading  one  load  of  expensive 
notbjj^fQ^another.  Besides,  why  should  we 
-rstlll  let  theTKj^sIans  decide  for  us  how  we 
should  act?  Is  itsbecause,  as  Robert  M. 
Hutchins  once  sald/N^jnless  we  axe  getting 
ahead  of,  or  falling  behind  the  Russians, 
how  would  we  know  where  we  are  going?” 
Let  it  be  stated  categorically:  To  refrain 
from  wasteful  futility  is  not  unilateral  dis- 
armament; nor  is  the  installation  of  a non- 
functioning defense  system  a step  toward 
tension  reduction*  as  Mr.  Kosygin  and  the 
Hudson  Institute  seem  to  think. 

Competent  military  planners  first  identify 
a threat  and  them  try  to  counter  It.  For  the 
reasons  stated,  ail  effective  defense  against 
nuclear  armed  ballistic  missiles  is  impos- 
sible. face?  with  this  fact,  the  ABM  design- 
ers have  turned  this  planning  process  up- 
side down:  They  define  their  ABM  system 
and  then  invent  jn  attack  scenario  to  suit 
which,  of  course,,  the  enemy  would  and 
could  "avoid.  It  is’ias  if  a knight  of  old  had 
sallied  forth  into  battle  with  armor  only  on 
his  left  kneecap — -St’s  a great  defense  system 
if  you  are  Sure  that  the  enemy  won’t  aim  at 
any  other  part  of  jyour  anatomy.  We  are  told 
that  the  Sentinel^  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"thin,”  is  alleged  to  cost  $5  billion.  But,  fat 
as  this  number  & — at  least  to  me — , is  it 
only  a downpayment?  goes  that  $5  billion 
depend  onjthe  Chinese  for  once  really  being 
as  stupid  as  some  “of  ourinore  arrogant  mili- 
tary planners  evidently  expect  them  to  be?  I 
believe  that  the  $5  billion  would  inescapably 
become  a starter  let  for  a thick  system  al- 
leged to  cost  $40  billion. 

Recent  Weapon  systems  (e.g.,  the  F-lll) 
have  overran  their  costs  by  a factor  of  about 
3.2  and  wb  could -expect  at  least  that  with 
the  ABM.  The  reason  is  that  such  a system 
would  monopolizer  our  technical  talent  even 
more  than  military  industries  do  now  and  so 
barrel-scraping,  with  corresponding  loss  of 
efficiency,  Is  inevitable.  Moreover,  as  the 
design  proceeds  we  would  have  to  keep  going 
"back  to  the  old  drawing  board”  as  the  use- 
lessness of  the  system  becomes  clear;  truly 
we  have  here  a technical  labor  of  Sysyphus, 
s And  when  all  is  d£>ne,  the  system  still  won’t 
\ function  properly.  Congressman  Ryan  has 
drawn  out  attention  to  this  decline  in  qual- 
ity in  a recent  highly  perceptive  article  (The 
'American  Engineer,  January  1968,  p.  19). 
The  only  remedy  for  this  condition  is 
redundancy, 

I And _ here  I must  once  again  point  out 
that  long  before  such  a system  could  be 
put  in  place,  its  design,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  frozen  jat.  an  early  stage  would 
render  it  obsolete,  t. 

This  kind  of  thing  has  so  often  happened 
to  us  in  the  past*la,nd  with  so  many  weapon 
systems,  that  I fijgd  it  Incredible  that  any- 
one should  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  would  occur  again  in  the  course  of  pro- 
ducing as  difficult  a system  as  an  ABM. 

We  have,  therefore,  reached  a working 
total  of  $2Q0  billion  for  hardware.  This  is  a 
truly  enormous  amount,  and  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  combined  totaLof  all  military  pro- 
curement Of  the  ^past  five  years.  It  would 
be  eight  times  the  current  total  output  of 
the  military  electronics  Industry.  It  exceeds 
by  about  40  per  cent  the  total  now  collected 
by  all  forms  of  taxation  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  in  fact  about  the  size  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures  from  ail  sources  at  present. 
All  of  this  would"be  disastrous  enough,  but 
there  is  worse  to  cOme. 

An  indispensable  ingredient  of  an  ABM 
system  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  a civil 
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PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST: 

urgent  Business 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly critical,  and  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  may  be  involved. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  current 
issue  of  Prevent  World  War  III  discusses 
the  relevant  facts  and  presents  four  steps 
which  are  necessary  for  peace  in  this 
troubled  part  of  the  world.  To  get  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  must  have  first, 
negotiated  settlements  based  upon  mu- 
tual recognition  of  sovereignty,  and 
peaceful  coexistence;  second,  an  end  to 
Soviet  troublemaking  in  the  Arab  world; 
third,  resettlement  of  the  refugees  in  a 
way  that  will  end  their  maintenance  by 
international  charity;  and  fourth,  plans 
for  regional  development. 

The  magazine  Prevent  World  War  III 
is  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  III,  Inc.,  50  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  an  orga- 
nization which  for  the  past  25  years  has 
been  engaged  in  studying  the  causes  and 
methods  of  preventing  international 
warfare. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East:  Urgent  Business 

(Note. — To  get  peace  in  the  Middle  East,7 
we  must  have;  (1)  Negotiated  settlements 
based  upon  mutual  recognition  of  sovereign- 
ty, and  peaceful  coexistence.  (2)  An  end  to 
Soviet  trouble-making  in  the  Arab  world. 
(3)  Resettlement  of  the  refugees  in  a way 
that  will  end  their  maintenance  by  interna- 
tional charity.  (4)  Plans  for  regional  devel- 
opment.) 

In  the  year  and  a half  since  the  end  of 
the  Six-Day  War,  the  best  that  can  be  said 
about  the  Middle  East  is  that  no  new  gen- 
eral war  has  erupted. 

On  the  other  hand,  tensions  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  states  have  not  decreased 
and  there  have  been  uncounted  border  inci- 
dents. Even  more  ominous,  Soviet  penetra- 
tion in  the  area  has  accelerated,  with  a far 
greater  likelihood  of  disaster  in  the  event 
that  the  present  unstable  status  should  ex- 
plode. 

It  is  clear  that  the  negotiation  of  perma- 
nent peace  treaties  cannot  be  longer  delayed. 
So  far  as  American  official  positions  are  con- 
cerned, both  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent-elect Nixon — and  the  1^68  platforms  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties— have  called  for  peace  negotiations. 

The  Arab  states,  however,  continue  to  ad- 
here to  the  intransigent  position  adopted 
months  ago.  at  their  Khartoum  Conference: 
No  negotiation  with  Israel. 

DELAY  PERILS  PEACE 

The  mission  of  Ambassador  Jarring  has 
served  a useful  interim  purpose  by  at  least 
preserving  a readiness  to  “talk  about  talk- 
ing” in  some  Middle  East  capitals. 

With  the  passage  of  each  month,  however, 
it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  un- 
less the  parties  to  the  conflict  sit  down  and 
work  out  formally  negotiated  agreements, 
we  are  merely  postponing  the  day  of  another 
explosion. 

The  Israelis,  in  Foreign  Minister  Eban’s 
Nine  Points  enunciated  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  set  forth 
a series  of  discussable  topics.  The  stumbling 
block,  however,  comes  in  the  complete  re- 
fusal of  the  Arab  States  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  Israel.  As  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  Prevent  World  War  III, 


even  the  official  Arab  Information  Center 
maps  distributed  in  New  York  and  at  the 
United  Nations  continue  to  refer  to  Israel 
only  as  “Israeli  occupied  territory.”  To  ignore 
so  basically  actions  of  the  United  Nations 
during  the  past  20  years  constitutes  a fla- 
grant disregard  for  the  world  community. 

There  may  be  many  issues  between  Israel 
and  her  neighbors  which  require  adjustment, 
but  the  existence  of  Israel  has  not  been  in 
question  In  the  world’s  major  capitals  at  any 
time  for  more  than  two  decades — and  so  long 
as  the  Arab  governments  (except  perhaps 
that  of  Tunisia)  continue  to  adhere  to  an 
Alice-in- Wonderland  view  of  the  world,  peace 
remains  in  continual  jeopardy. 

U.S.S.R.  STIRS  TROUBLE 

The  preservation  of  this  dream-world  ap- 
proach to  international  politics  in  the  Arab 
capitals  has  been  made  much  easier  by  the 
action  of  the  Soviets  in  restoring  the  arma- 
ments of  Egypt,  Syria  and  other  countries 
to  the  point  where  their  military  strength 
(especially  in  the  air)  Is  probably  even 
greater  than  was  the  case  a year  and  a half 
ago.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  also  established  a 
continuing  presence  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean which  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
leading  Arab  dictators  to  believe  that  they 
have  external  help  ready  at  hand  in  the 
event  of  trouble. 

Finally,  Soviet  diplomacy  has  constantly 
backed  up  Arab  intransigence.  Moscow’s 
ideological  position,  set  forth  in  official  pub- 
lications, continues  to  blame  Israel  for  “un- 
provoked aggression,”  to  insist  that  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  is  hot  an  international  waterway, 
and  to  claim  that  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Is  a domestic  Egyptian  matter. 

Any  serious  analysis  of  the  Middle  East 
as  a factor  in  world  peace  must  begin  with 
recognition  of  the  new  Soviet  ambitions  in 
that  area.  (We  say  “new” — but  really  old, 
because  the  basic  geopolitical  factors  are 
the  same  as  In  the  days  of  the  Czars.) 

For  the  first  time,  Russian  warships  are 
a prominent  part  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean scene.  They  have  established  bases 
at  such  places  as  Alexandria.  Obviously,  they 
plan  to  replace  the  British  Navy  as  a force 
East  of  Suez. 

Given  these  imperialist  ambitions,  the  re- 
arming of  Egypt  is  a natural  corollary.  Here 
are  some  partial  specifics : Moscow,  since  the 
Six-Day  War,  has  provided  Cairo  with  150 
Sukhoi-7  attack  planes,  some  210  MIG-21 
supersonic  Jets,  and  an  entirely  new  naval 
weaponry  of  18  missile  crafts,  44  torpedo 
boats,  6 rocket  assault  vessels,  plus  mine- 
sweepers, landing  craft  and  tugs.  There  are 
at  least  3000  Russian  technicians  in  Egypt, 
training  Nasser's  forces — and  more  than  300 
Egyptian  pilots  are  in  the  USSR,  being 
taught  the  use  of  the  MIG-21  jets. 

When  we  read  news  dispatches  about  a 
Soviet  readiness  to  negotiate  an  end  to  Middle 
East  tensions,  such  declarations  must  be 
taken  In  the  context  of  these  hard  facts. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Arab  states,  and  par- 
ticularly Egypt,  feel  themselves  ready  for 
a “fourth  round.”  Indeed,  in  April  of  this 
year,  President  Nasser  declared  in  a widely 
publicized  speech  at  the  University  of  Cairo, 
that  the  Soviets  had  ‘‘made  up  for  the  arms 
we  lost  . , . free  of  charge.” 

Obviously,  the  Soviets  are  taking  every 
advantage  of  Arab  belligerency,  and  doing 
all  that  they  reasonably  can  to  keep  it  alive. 
At  no  other  time  in  history  has  a defeated 
power  refused  to  talk  with  the  victor  In  a 
war,  or  even  to  recognize  an  antagonist's 
sovereign  existence.  The  Arabs  can  afford  this 
intransigent  position  only  because  their 
backers  in  Moscow  have  made  it  possible. 

CLASH  OP  INTERESTS 

Meanwhile,  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  states  in 
the  area  continue — and  both  strategic  and 
economic  factors,  including  oil  reserves,  make 


it  impossible  for  the  Western  world  to  per- 
mit the  entire  Middle  East  to  become  an- 
other “sphere  of  influence”  for  the  Soviets. 
To  do  so  would  have  unbearable  conse- 
quences for  this  country,  and  would  so  upset 
the  fragile  balance  of  power  between  the 
NATO  powers  and  the  Communist  world  as 
to  immediately  imperil  the  peace  of  the  globe. 

In  fact,  that  balance  in  the  Middle  East 
is  already  imperiled,  by  Soviet  extensions 
of  interest  in  Iran  and  in  Southern  Arabia, 
where  the  British  are  withdrawing.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  latest  Arab  state,  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  South  Yemen,  is  just  one 
additional  indication  of  this  penetration. 

For  years,  Washington  has  been  trying  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  Russia  on  lim- 
iting the  rearmament  of  all  Middle  Eastern 
states,  but  Moscow  has  refused  to  negotiate 
on  this  subject — and  only  very  recently  do 
we  begin  to  hear  “inspired”  stories  of  a 
readiness  to  do  so.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the 
balance  has  already  been  largely  upset,  so 
that  “negotiations”  now  would  have  only 
the  effect  of  making  permanent  a Soviet- 
Arab  preponderance,  with  its  built-in  as- 
surance of  future  trouble. 

GUERRILLA  WARFARE 

Against  this  background  We  must  look  at 
the  almost  unbelievable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  border  incidents,  precipitated  by  El 
Fatah,  the  FLO  and  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine.  All  of  these  agen- 
cies have  shown  an  increase  in  financial 
backing,  and  all  have  ready  access  to  official 
Arab  radio  and  press  facilities.  The  three 
groups  have  worked  out  an  “agreement”  with 
King  Hussein’s  government  in  Amman, 
which  makes  the  King  a prisoner  of  the  ter- 
rorists, so  far  as  Israel  border  events  are 
concerned.  Indeed,  the  Jordanian  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  has  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility  for  policing  the 
Jordanian  side  of  the  border,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  commando  raids. 

As  a result,  these  raids  have  grown  into 
more  than  daily  incidents — and  Israel  is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  self-defense  by 
mounting  counter  attacks,  as  any  responsible 
government  would  have  to  do  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

Thus  we  get  a series  of  escalating  events 
which  can  only  lead,  at  some  future  date, 
to  full-scale  warfare,  unless  peace  negotia- 
tions can  be  gotten  under  way  promptly. 
The  call  for  “direct  negotiations”  between 
the  late  bell iger ants  becomes  not  merely  a 
pious  wish,  but  an  urgent  necessity,  if  the 
fragile  peace  Is  to  be  maintained. 

The  United  Nations  has  all  too  often  ne- 
glected Israeli  complaints  of  illegal  guerrilla 
actions.  Peace  requires  a fair-handed  treat- 
ment of  complaints,  even  though  a USSR 
veto  is  apt  to  prevent  any  action  against 
Arab  commando  activities.  A statement  by 
16  U.S.  senators,  issued  just  as  we  go  to  press, 
strongly  underlines  this  point  by  referring 
to  the  “double  standard”  prevailing  at  the 
U.N, 

To  make  the  mixture  still  more  inflam- 
mable, the  tendency  toward  totalitarianism 
in  Middle  East  governments  continues  to 
grow.  As  an  added  Instance,  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment resulting  from  the  July,  1968,  coup 
has  nationalized  private  schools,  and  ex- 
pelled 25  New  England  Jesuits  who  had  for 
years  conducted  Al-Hikma  University  at 
Baghdad.  Commenting  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuit  teachers.  The  Boston  Pilot  (organ 
of  the  Archdiocese)  noted  that  Al-Hikma  is 
the  only  institution  in  Iraq  which  has  ad- 
mitted Jewish  students. 

In  Jordan,  with  21,000  Iraqi  troops  sta- 
tioned there  and  with  the  guerrillas  con- 
stantly claiming  more  and  more  power,  the 
already  weakened  position  of  the  some- 
times-Western-oriented  King  Hussein  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult.  In  short,  the 
possibilities  of  democratic  development  in 
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to  a price  without  further  experience, 
the  contractor  must  a4kere  to  the 
th  in  negotiation”  regulations  which, 

[ work  to  his  detriment  if  he  does  noz 
sufficient  time  to  obtain  all  the  neces- 
information,  particularly  Horn  subeon- 
:1ors,  to  properly  negotiate  wtih  the  Gov- 
ernment and  definitive  a contract. 

If  it  is  important  to  have  letter  contracts, 
thep  it  is  also  important  to  allow  adequate 
time  to  complete  whatever  docp|ticntation  is 
necessary  for  defirfitlzing  the  phn tract.  It' is 
obvious  that  the  burden  of  proof  cannot  be 
entirely  placed  upon  the  contractor  as  this 
proposed  change  seems  to  do. 

Proposed  Revision  to  ASPjt  15-205.8, 
Contributions  and  Donations 

The  consensus  of  committee  members  com- 
menting on  the  proposed  revision  is  a con- 
currence with  the  ASPR  Committee’s  recom- 
mendation that  contributions  $nd  donations 
madfe  by  defense  contractors  he  allowed  as 
indirect  costs.  Members  believe, however,  that 
the  limitations  placed  upon  the  amount  of 
contributions  that  can  be  included  as  allow- 
able [costs  is  much  too  restrictive.  Some  mem- 
bers | believe  it  is  acceptable  to  require  that 
there  be  some  history  of  what  would  be  An 
acceptable  base  for  the  contribution,  such  as 
the  proposed  three-year  average,  but  do  nbt 
believe  the  lesser  of  the  three-year  average 
or  some  percentage  is  necessarily  acceptable; 
Local!  charitable  organizations,  in  fact,  migjii ; 
be  In  the  position  of  making  an  assessment 
against  companies  irrespective  of  the  natujrp 
of  their  business  for  their  annual  neeqs* 
These  demands  are  frequently  based  upon 
so  ncjmch  per  employee  and  accordingly  apy 
organization  that  is  growing  IS  requested  to 
recojmize  that  growth  in  their”  oontributdoim 
While  the  percentage  would  permit  the 
recognition  of  growth,  some  believe  the  per- 
centage that  we  are  starting  out  with  is  much 
too  low  a figure  to  be  realistic.  - 

The  percentage  does  not  recognize  the  posi- 
tion i that  a company  might  carry  within  a 
givei  community.  In  one  community,  a de- 
fense contractor  may  be  a prime  business 
organization  and  accordingly,  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  various  charitable  organiza- 
tions supported  by  the  community.  In  aji-? 
othef  situation,  a defense  contractor  may  be 
a very  nominal  part  of  a community  and  haVe 
had  very  little  demands  made  upon  it.  Prior 
experience  has  probably  been  the  most  mean- 
ingful restraint  that  can  be  placed  upon  the 
amount  of  contributions  that  would  be 
allowable. 

T4e  phrase  “in  a cost  grouping,”  Which  is 
usedi  in  the  proposed  revision,  should  be 
defiiied  or  deleted. 

oposed  Revision  to  ASPR  15-204.34,! 
Rental  Costs 

nbers  of  the  committee  who  have  com- 
on  the  proposed  revision  to  ASPR 
>.34  strongly  recommend  that  implfe-* 
ation  of  the  proposed  changes  be  de- 
i. 

^mbers  believe  that  the  proposed  reyi-< 
sion  to  this  section  of  ASPR  XV  should  fed 
cons:  dered  with  other  related  sections  of 
ASPR  so  that  the  entire  subject  can  be  con- 
sidered In  total.  In  addition,  the  follow!^ 
specific  comments  on  the  proposed  revision 
were  offered: 

1.  [The  costs  of  property  taxes  as  set  fartt 
in  paragraph  (d)  (2)  on  page  3 should  i pA 
eludes  property  taxes. 

2.  rhe  proposed  changes  will  require  more 
accounting  justification,  more  judgment,  aijd 
result  in  more  arguments  than  the  net  ef-* 
feet  Krill  probably  justify. 

3.  With  the  increased  business  practice  bf 
leasing  property,  nonrecognltlon  of  the  total 
leasihg  costs  is  contrary  to  current  business 
practices. 

4.  Clarification  of  paragraph  (b)  (2)  Is 
needed.  Under  the  definition  ot  long-tertn 
leases  no  provision  is  made  tor  those  in- 
stances where  a lease  originally  started  as  a 


short-term  lease  is  continued  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  on  a month-lo-month  basis  with- 
out a formal  document  extending  thb  lease. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  lease  could 
change  from  a short-term  lease  to  a long- 
term lease  without  any  documentary  evi- 
dence to  suppport  it.  ■ 

5.  The  proposed  revision  has  attempted  to 
set  forth  the  criteria  lo  be  used  in  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  more  economical  to 
lease  property,  continue'  to  lease  a particular 
property,  or  to  own  it.  Because  there  is  so 
much  judgment  involved  in  such  matters,  it 
is  doubtful  that  criteria  can  be  developed 
that  will  be  uniformly  used  and  understood. 


Financial  Executives  Instit 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Febry#rg*Z5f  1969. 
Capt.  E.  C.  Chapman,  SC!, 

U.S.  Navy , ChairmaTiyAiPR  Committee , Of- 
fice of  the  Asstetani  Secretary  of  Defense 
(/.  & L.)  Tne  Pentagon , Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Cap^Cin  Chapman:  We  have  for  ack- 
nowledgement your  request  for  comment  on 
the  proposed  revision  1o  ASPR  Section  lb- 
205 .8, /Contributions  aid  Donations. 

Wy  are  naturally  pleased  that  Contribu- 
tions and  Donations  ars  now  to  be  brought 
u^der  the  CWAS  formula  and  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a necessary  cost  of  doing  business. 
*~r e are  also  in  agreement  with  the  principle 
fthat  the  limits  of  allowability  be  made  gen- 
erally consistent  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1^954,  as  amended. 

of  this  change  in  policy.  It  appears 
to  t&Kfchat  the  tight  limitations  imposed  by 
Paragraphs— «mj^and  a (ii)  have  the  effect 
of  building  back  T3Tor-4heregul  ation  a sub- 
stantial disallowance  of  th!S^qje  of  cost.  We 
believe  it  would  be  more  consistent  with 
the  policy  to  adopt  the  principles  ahd the 
limitations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod£> 

If  Subparagraphs  (i)  and  (ii)  of  (a)  are 
to  be  retained,  we  think  the  phrases  “for  that 
same  cost  grouping”  in  Elubparagraph  (1)  and 
“to  which  the  cost  grouping  is  applicable” 
in  Subparagraph  (ii)  should  he  deleted.  It 
Is  not  clear  what  is  meant  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  would  have  any  material  effect. 
Contributions  are  geneially  a G&A  type  ex- 
pense which  Is  distributed  across  ah  entire 
base  rather  than  selectively. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  proposed  change. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Stewart  Hotchkiss, 
Chairman,  Government  Procurement 
Policies  Committee,  Financial  Ex- 
ecutives Institute. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM  IS  A DISASTER 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  general  counsel  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Mr.  Roger  Kent,  of 
California,  has  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  an  extreme- 
ly perceptive  and  concise  letter  about  the 
ABM.  The  letter  was  published  on  April 
7,  1969,  and  deserves  wide  circulation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  le 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  EeCord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chrojaltfle,  Monday, 
Apr.  7,  iMpr 

The  ABM  SysjsbCis a Disaster 

Editor  jlfiaatfe the*  strongest  feelings 
about-ther^EM  system.  I see  it  as  contribut- 
ing nothing  good,  and  much  that  is  dis- 
astrously had. 

Will  it  work?  Nearly  all  disinterested  sci- 
entists say  no.  Even  if  in  would  work  against 
today’s  missiles,  will  it  work  against  those 
available  when  it  is  installed  in  five  years? 
Furthermore,  it  has  either  got  to  be  acti- 


vated electronically  or  by  a man’s  decision. 
I don’t  want  my  fate  In  the  hands  of  a 
computer,  and  I don’t  see  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  reach  the  President  for  a de- 
cision in  the  minutes  that  are  required  for 
effective  defense. 

It  is  necessary?  The  planned  ABM  will, 
as  we  know,  protect  only  two  missile  bases, 
one  in  South  Dakota  and  the  other  in  Mon- 
tana. It  is  probable  (as  we  hear)  that  they 
represent  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  or  at 
the  most  20  per  cent,  of  our  deterrent  ca- 
pacity. These  and  other  bases,  SAC  and 
the  Polaris  submarines  just  eannot  be  all 
destroyed  in  open  surprise  attack  ( and  who 
says  the  Russians  plan  one) . We  would  have, 
~~tmd  the  Russians  know  it,  the  power  to 
mortally  wound  them,  and  who  would  be 
around  to  pick  up  the  pieces?  Those  “friend- 
ly” Chinese,  that’s  who,  and  the  Russians 
know  it.  What  are  the  dangers  interna- 
tionally? The  reactions  of  the  Russians  and 
Canadians  are  in. 

The  Russians  regard  it  as  an  armaments 
threat,  and  we  can  be  sure,  based  on  their 
past  internal  armament  policy  and  on  their 
response  in  Vietnam,  that  they  will  meet 
the  challenge.  Here  we  go  again  with  vast 
and  wasteful  expenditures  which  will  serve 
only  to  preserve  (but  at  a higher  and  more 
dangerous  level)  the  standoff  that  exists 
today. 

The  interception  of  missiles  aimed  at  the 
South  Dakota  and  Montana  bases  by  ABMs 
will  almost  certainly  take  place  over  Can- 
ada. I predict  that  all  hell  will  break  loose 
when  the  Canadians  come  to  a full  realiza- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  the  President’s 
proposal.  Relations  will  be  strained. 

What  is  the  cost  and  what  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  cost?  It  is  estimated  now 
that  the  thin  system  proposed  will  cost  $6.6 
billion.  The  average  man  can  hardly  gauge 
the  immensity  of  that  sum,  but  it  would 
^be  enough  to  clean  up  the  slums  in  a dozen 

a in  addition  buy  all  the  beaches 
that  have  been  proposed.  Sena- 
eld  has  correctly  stated  that  at 
at  in  history  the  internal  dangers 
untry  exceed  the  external.  For 
3 who  can  read  and  see,  he’s  got 

_ 

It  is  of  tourse  certain  that  the  cost  will 
be  greater  than  $6.6  billion  for  even  the 
proposed  "tkn”  system,  and  furthermore, 
when  that  1 built,  there  will  be  no  stop- 
ping. It^cou  d run  to  the  $40  billion  esti- 
mate by  fori  ier  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Stuart  Syml  igton.  Don’t  forget  how  the 
modest  come  fitment  for  “advisors”  in  Viet- 
nam became  a half -mil  lion  man  army,  with 
$30  billion  ajyear  expenses  and  35,000  Amer- 
icans dead. 

■t  and  why?  The  bureaucrats 
n in  and  out  of  uniform  will 
creased  staffs,  prestige,  pro- 
ved salaries  and  even  med- 
ilso  have  many  richer  friends 
vhen  they  leave  the  Pentagon, 
that  will  build  the  system 
ivn  a rosy  road  of  negotiated 
assured  profits  running  into 
>f  millions,  if  not  billions,  of 

Sollars. 

The  President’s  decision  is  of  course  based 
on  Pentagon  advice.  It’s  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  speaking,  and  the  advice  is 
bad.  I don’t  mean  to  impute  evil  motives 
to  these  people  In  the  Pentagon  or  indus- 
try, but  I feel  that  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
said  (in  substance)  m&ny  years  ago  is  total- 
ly relevant:  “These  men  are  not  evil,  but 
they  confuse  their  own  interests  with  the 
interests  of  the  public.”  If  the  President 
does  not  reverse  this  disastrous  decision,  the 
Senate  must  do  it  for  him,  and  we  con- 
cerned citizens  must  support  those  sena- 
tors with  the  courage  to  say  no. 

Roger  Kent. 

San  Francisco. 

(The  writer  is  former  General  Counsel 
for  the  Defense  Department. — Editor. 
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the  area  are  being  more  and  more  curtailed, 
as  the  present  turmoil  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue without  a peace  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  too,  the  need  for  border  re- 
adjustments to  ensure  the  security  of  each 
separate  country  becomes  more  obvious — 
especially  as  to  Israel — and  at  the  same  time 
the  difficulty  of  readjustments  increases,  as 
delay  leads  to  escalated  tensions. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  another  major 
factor — the  refugee  problem. 

REFUGEE  POLITICS  DELAY  PEACE 

The  continued  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  displaced  Palestinians,  mostly  isolated  to 
settlements  or  “camps,”  and  not  resettled 
on  the  land,  provides  a source  of  trouble  that 
must  be  eliminated  if  any  permanent  peace 
is  to  be  established. 

President  Johnson’s  Five  Points  for  Peace 
in  the  Middle  East  included  the  call  for  “a 
Just  policy  for  the  refugees” — and  language 
of  about  the  same  kind  is  found  in  any 
set  of  proposals  for  dealing  with  this  area. 

For  nearly  20  years  UNRWA  (the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees)  has  provided  assistance  to  a 
group  of  people  whose  numbers  have  grad- 
ually grown  to  nearly  a million  and  a half — ■ 
now  including  children  and  grandchildren. 
This  is  the  ony  major  group  of  displaced 
persons  anywhere  in  the  world,  who  have 
not  been  resettled  in  some  way,  following 
so  long  a period  of  years. 

The  time  has  come  when  a good,  hard 
look  at  the  entire  Mid-Eastern  refugee  ques- 
tion is  required. 

First,  we  must  start  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  are  really  two  refugee  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East:  (I)  the  Jews  who 
were  forced  to  move  out  of  Arab  countries 
(Iraq,  Syria,  Yemen,  Egypt,  etc.);  and  (2) 
the  Arabs  who  left  Palestine  at  the  time  ofy 
the  establishment  of  Israel — now  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a smaller  group  who  fled 
from  the  West  Bank  during  the  June,  1967, 
hostilities. 

The  numbers  of  these  two  categories  of 
refugees — the  Jews  and  the  Arabs — were  in 
the  beginning  very  nearly  identical.  The  Jews, . 
however,  were  promptly  settled,  cared  for, 
and  provided  with  land  or  jobs,  in  Israel. 
They  have  not  to  this  day  received  any  com- 
pensation or  restitution  from  any  Arab  gov- 
ernment, for  the  enormous  amounts  of 
illegally  seized  property,  land  and  bank  ac- 
counts which  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
behind. 

The  Arabs  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in 
the  reception  they  received  in  the  several 
Arab  countries — in  spite  of  the  great  tracts 
of  unused  arable  land  available  along  the 
Fertile  Crescent.  True,  many  of  the  urban 
Palestinians,  and  those  of  the  new  genera- 
tions who  have  received  technical  training 
at  the  hands  of  UNRWA,  have  found  em- 
ployment in  places  like  Lebanon,  Jordan  and 
Kuwait.  As  UNRWA  reports  indicate,  how- 
ever, the  hard  problem  of  the  agricultural 
workers  still  remains — and  it  is  this  very 
problem  that  the  Arab  states  have  taken  no 
steps  to  solve , (not  even  by  facilitating  the 
efforts  of  UNRWA,  in  most  cases,  to  set  up 
agricultural  cooperatives).  Arab  lands  re- 
main empty,  and  displaced  persons  remain 
as  quarrelsome  wards  of  UNRWA’s  interna- 
tional charity. 

Any  attempts  at  resettlement — as  distinct 
from  repatriation — have  met  with  insuper- 
able obstacles  from  political  sources  con- 
tending that  such  resettlement  would  admit 
the  sovereign  existence  of  Israel  and  thus 
reduce  the  impact  of  the  intransigent  Arab 
position,  which  is  that  “Israel  doesn’t  exist.” 
An  official  Egyptian  publication  once  went 
so  far  as  to  “accuse”  the  United  Nations  of 
“plotting”  to  solve  the  refugee  question — 
thus  changing  the  status  quo  vis-a-vis  Israel. 

The  refugee  problem  is  therefore  inex- 
tricably involved  with  the  whole  question  of 
a peace  settlement  based  upon  mutual  recog- 


nition of  statehood  by  the  Arab  governments 
and  Israel. 

UNRWA’S  STRANGE  ROLE 

Meanwhile,  UNRWA  has  left  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Arab  children  in  refugee  camps 
to  local  school  authorities,  with  the  result 
that  these  young  people  have  been  constantly 
indoctrinated  from  an  anti-Israel  point  of 
view.  A first-grade  reader  in  Syria,  for  exam- 
ple, contains  the  sentences: 

“The  Jews  are  enemies  of  Arabs.  Soon  we 
will  rescue  Palestine  from  their  hands.” 

A book  for  older  children  indoctrinates  its 
readers : 

“Israel  exists  in  the  heart  of  the  Arab 
homeland.  Its  extermination  is  vital  for  the 
preservation  of  Arabism.” 

When  refugee  education  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
came  under  Israeli  surveillance  following 
the  Six  Day  War,  70  out  of  79  textbooks  in 
use  there  were  found  to  contain  similar  ma- 
terial, and  the  Israeli  authorities  rightly 
terminated  the  use  of  such  publications.  As 
a result,  UNRWA  in  many  areas  now  depends 
upon  temporary  “teaching  notes”  produced 
to  serve  as  a transitory  substitute  for  text- 
books hitherto  provided  by  local  Arab  au- 
thorities—and  UNESCO,  as  the  agency  offi- 
cially responsible  for  now  authorizing  all  of 
UNRWA’s  education  materials,  is  engaged 
in  a complete  reexamination  of  textbooks 
in  UNRWA/UNESCO  schools,  with  a view 
to  their  complete  revision.  This  step  is 
being  vigorously  fought  by  the  local  Arab 
authorities. 

An  even  more  serious  problem  has  been 
the  use  of  refugee  camp  facilities  as  staging 
areas  for  guerrilla  bands  intent  upon  up- 
setting the  tentative  peace  effected  by  U.N. 
cease-fire  arrangements. 

Palestine  Liberation  Organization  units,  El 
Fatah  groups  and  other  guerrilla  formations 
are  recruited  in  large  numbers  from  people 
insoibed  upon  UNRWA  lists,  and  trained  in 
or  near  the  camps — which  means  that  in- 
ternational relief  funds  are  being  used  to 
create  and  support  insurrectionists  intent 
upon  blocking  the  operation  of  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  resolutions,  and  destroy- 
ing the  possibilities  of  peace  aiong  cease-fire 
lines. 

In  his  1966-67  Report,  the  Commissioner 
General  of  UNRWA  took  cognizance  of  this 
complaint  and  noted  that  the  Arab  states 
concerned  had  agreed  to  make  up  through 
special  obntrlbuttons  to  ifNRWA  for  rations 
diverted  to  the  guerrillas.  The  fact  that 
UNRWA  submitted  to  such  an  unsavory  deal 
casts  shame  upon  UNRWA’s  leadership:  it  is 
obviously  nonsense  to  allow  any  overlapping 
at  all  between  a United  Nations  agency  such 
as  UNRWA,  and  schemes  to  destroy  the  peace 
through  guerrilla  action.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, nothing  appears  to  have  come  even 
from  the  promise  of  “special  contributions” — 
and  so  far  as  detailed  published  accounts 
show,  no  such  funds  were  ever  received. 

Meanwhile,  UNRWA  facilities  in  such 
places  as  Ramaleh  became  so  conspicuously 
centers  of  terrorist  training  activities  as  to 
lead  to  Israeli  reprisals. 

In  Jordan,  moreover,  the  operation  of 
these  commando  units,  helped  both  by  Iraqi 
arms  and  UNRWA  rations,  has  become  a 
serious  danger  to  the  stability  of  King  Hus- 
sein’s government,  as  well  as  to  the  peace 
at  the  Jordan-Israel  borders. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  abuses — the 
use  of  UNRWA  staff  and  teaching  materials 
to  preserve  and  inculcate  group  hatreds,  and 
the  use  of  UNRWA  facilities  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing illegal  terrorist  groups — cannot  be 
countenanced,  by  the  peace  loving  nations 
whose  contributions  make  UNRWA  possible. 
Suah  misuse  of  UNRWA  funds  perpetuates 
trouble  in  the  Middle  East,  and  does  not  as- 
sist any  legitimate  humanitarian  purpose. 

ELEMENTS  OP  A GOOD  POLICY 

What  solutions  can  we  propose?  We  believe 
that.* 


(1)  Negotiated  settlements  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  must  be  entered  into 
promptly.  If  these  negotiations  are  not  un- 
dertaken now,  their  postponement  can  lead 
only  to  a new  war.  They  must,  moreover,  be 
direct  talks.  Third  party  endeavors  that  leave 
the  existence  of  Israel  an  unsettled  matter 
on  Arab  maps  cannot  mean  anything,  and 
can  only  undermine  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  region,  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

(2)  The  Soviets  must  understand  that 
America  and  the  NATO  powers  will  insist 
firmly  upon  an  /iopen”  Middle  East.  They 
must  realize  that  an  attempt  to  make  this 
part  of  the  world  into  an  extension  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  area  will  lead  to  prompt  and 
resolute  counteraction. 

(3)  The  refugee;  matter  must  be  settled 
once  and  for  all,  perhaps  along  the  line  of 
Foreign  Minister  Eban’s  proposal  that  a “five 
year  plan”  be  negotiated  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  these  people.  This  could  be  done  at 
once,  and  separate  from  other  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

(4)  Finally,  the  United  States  should  again 
assure  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  that 
we  stand  ready  to  help  finance  a regional 
development  plan,  which  would  make  the 
enormous  potential  wealth  of  the  region 
available  to  all  of  its  people,  eliminating  the 
age-old  injustices  on  which  dictatorial 
regimes  have  based  themselves. 

Throughout  all  of  these  proposals,  there  is 
implicit  the  thought  that  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  freedom  in  the  world  to  support  free 
institutions  everywhere.  This  means  support 
for  Israel,  support  for  Iran  and  Turkey,  and 
every  effort  to  build  democracy  in  Lebanon 
and  Jordan,  as  well  as  in  any  other  place 
where  foundations  for  freedom  can  be 
found.  Only  in  free  institutions  can  we  find 
the  beginnings  of  peace — and  we  must  not 
wait  longer  in  seeking  that  purpose. 

WHO  OBSTRUCTS  PEACE? 

In  conformity  with  the  various  points  and 
aspects  of  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  November  22,  1967,  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment informed  Dr.  Jarring  that  it  was  ready 
to  continue  indirect  talks  through  him  with 
the  Arab  Governments;  but  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  Egypt  should  reply  to  seven 
questions  previously  submitted  to  Its  gov- 
ernment by  Dr.  Jarring: 

1.  Does  Egypt  accept  the  need  for  agree- 
ment with  Israel  on  the  substance  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution? 

2.  Is  Egypt  ready  to  replace  the  cease-fire 
line  with  secure  and  recognized  botmdaries? 

3.  Is  It  prepared  to  agree  to  a “just  and 
lasting  peace”? 

4.  Will  it  allow  Israeli  ships  to  use  the 
Suez  Canal? 

5.  Does  it  agree  to  Mr.  Eban’s  proposal  as 
outlined  in  his  October  9 speech  to  the  As- 
sembly to  start  talks  on  a refugee  settle- 
ment? 

6.  Is  Egypt  prepared  to  accept  new  ar- 
rangements which  will  prevent  a recurrence 
of  the  dangerous  situation  created  in  May, 
1967,  when  Nasser  demanded  and  achieved 
withdrawal  of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force? 

7.  Is  Egypt  ready  to  acknowledge  Israel’s 
sovereignty  and  express  the  end  of  belliger- 
ency In  a signed  agreement? 

According  to  press  reports  the  reply  to 
Dr.  Jarring  by  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Mahmoud  Riad  was  completely  nega- 
tive and  could  only  be  considered  as  a total 
rejection  of  peace.  The  implication  of  this 
reply  was:  (1)  that  Egypt  was  not  prepared 
to  sign  a peace  treaty  with  Israel,  (2)  nor 
to  discuss  secure  and  recognized  borders,  (3) 
not  ready  to  accept  Israel’s  right  to  navi- 
gation through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Straits  of  Tiran,  (4)  and  was  not  prepared 
to  discuss  any  practical  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

No  wonder  the  talks  are  deadlocked. 
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THESE  ARE  THE  SOCEETV  ti  CONVICT  IONS 

1 . The  United  States  is  deeply  and  un- 
! avoidably  concerned  in  the  future  of  the 
| Middle  East,  and  has  a major  responsibility 
! for  what  happens  next  In  that  area. 

| 2.  We  must  make  up  pur  mincl^  whether 

we  want  to  act  in  ways  that  will  promote 
peace,  or  in  ways  that  will  make  war  more 
| probable. 

3.  We  must  decide  noW.  whether  intend 
to  increase  Arab  intransigence  and:  belliger- 
ence by  withholding  frofjti  Israel  the  weapons 
she  needs,  knowing  that  such  weapons  would 
act  as  the  only  effective  deterrent  to  the 

i widely-proclaimed  Arab'  purpose  of  waging 
^ war  of  revenge.  (We  certainly  do  hat  want 
I to  follow  the  example  of  General  DeGaulle 
! in  this  regard,) 

4.  The  Soviets  did  not  ask  permission  of 
| anyone  before  acting  to  create  a war  climate 
! in  the  Middle  East.  Why  should  America,  be- 
i cause  she  fears  possible  criticism,  hold  back 
i from  actions  to  promote  a climate  conducive 
1 to  peace  and  security? 

5.  In  Russian  propaganda  and  dipl  omacy, 
the  United  States  is  painted  as  the  world- 
wide aggressor,  and  they  proclaim  ibis  line 
on  every  possible  occasion  No  American  ac- 
tion or  attitude  will  change  Moscow’s  propa- 
ganda line,  so  faithfully  supported  by  the 
present  Egyptian  government. 

6.  The  inclusion  of  the  Middle  East  on  the 
Soviet’s  proposed  agenda  of  disarmament  is 
not  a step  toward  establishing  pea£?.  They 
have  already  carried  out  their  rearmament 
of  the  Arabs,  and  talk  M arms  limi  tation 
based  on  a one-sided  status  quo  is  therefore 
an  indication  Of  bellicose  intentions,  not  of 
pacific  purposes.  Nothing  can  or  will  < hange 

j Soviet  plans , except  the  knowledge  th&i  Israel 
can  withstand  any  probable  assault  b: ' Rus- 
sia's proteges. 

7.  The  bait  of  peaceful  co- existence  and 
negotiations  toward  controlled  disarmament 
should  not  lure  us  away  from  reality : the 
Arabs  will  postpone  their  war  plan* — and 
think  of  negotiations — only  if  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Israel  is  strong  enough  to  beat 

| them  again. 

8.  The  more  we  act  to  keep  Israel  s Lrong, 
the  better  are  the  chances  for  an  era  Of  peace 
to  come  in  the  Middle  East.  Or  do  we  w Lsh  to 
! continue  chasing  the  illusion  ctf  frier  dShip 
[With  Nasser? 

| 9.  The  Arab  states  will  come  to  the  peace 

itable  only  when  they  become  finally  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  will  Li -arm 
'Israel  at  the  same  level  to  which  the  Soviets 
have  rearmed  them. 

10.  Only  by  matching  the  Russian ; build- 
|up  weapon  for  weapon  will  the  Soviets  under- 
stand America’s  determination  to  deter  or 
prevent  a new  war — which  would  bring  with 
itt  the  risk  of  engulfing  the  whole  world.  Sup- 
jplylng  needed  new  arms  to  Israel  is  not  a 
(provocation  for  war,  hut  the  only  effective 
guarantee  of  peace.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
i Such  a course  will  best  serve  the  inti  rests 
Of  the  United  States  and  of  peace. 


A STRANGE  SET  OF  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  along 
With  many  other  Senators,  I am  deeply 
Concerned  about  the  strange  set  of  pri- 
orities which  seem  to  govern  many  of 
our  crucial  decisions  at  the  national  level. 

I certainly  hope  that  in  the  age  of 
rapidly  developing  technology  we  do  not 
become  so  hypnotized  by  the  hardware 
of  war  and  outer  space  that  we  forget 
the  fundamental  human  needs  of  the 
people  who  make  up  the  real  strength 
op  America. 

! It  is  a tragic  irony  that  we  are  proceed- 
ing to  deploy  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system — a system  which  will  never  be 
used  unless  the  world  is  plunged  into 


nuclear  war  and  which  most  scientists 
tell  us  will  probably  not  work  even  then — 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  cutting 
back  on  some  of  the  limited  programs 
we  offered  recently  in  an  effort  to  reclaim 
some  of  the  lost  members  of  our  society. 

The  anti-ballistic -missile  system  may 
cost  about  $10  billion  in  its  present  form, 
or  $50  to  $100  billion  if  it  is  expanded 
into  a full-fledged  system  such  as  its 
advocates  really  want.  Think  of  those 
figures — 10,000  millions  on  the  one  hand, 
or  50,000  millions  or  100,000  millions  on 
the  other. 

Meanwhile,  Telegrams  were  sent  last 
week  ordering  the  closing  of  57  Job 
Corps  centers  all  across  America,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  an  amount  of  money 
which  the  Labor  Department  estimates 
at  $100  million. 

In  order  to  save  this  estimated  $100 
million,  some  17,500  youths  who  would 
otherwise  receive  valuable  vocational 
training  along  with  basic  education,  med- 
ical and  dental  care,  will  be  sent  back 
to  the  slums  and  the  depressed  rural 
areas  from  which  they  came  as  volun- 
teers to  be  converted  into  productive, 
taxpaying  citizens. 

At  his  press  conference  announcing  the 
closing  of  these  57  Job  Corps  camps,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  conceded  that  “one 
could  not  say  that  $100  million  was  a 
make  or  break  item.”  It  certainly  is  not, 
at  least  for  the  Federal  Government, 
which  finds  it  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  a new  airplane  within  that 
range  of  dollars. 

But  the  kind  of  long- overdue  education 
and  job  training  which  a deprived  youth 
would  have  received  in  a Job  Corps  camp 
may  well  be  a “make  or  break  item”  in 
his  life. 

Has  America  lost  its  sense  of  perspec- 
tive? What  are  we  really  trying  to 
achieve? 

Is  the  development  of  supersonic  air- 
planes, the  landing  of  a man  on  the 
moon,  the  deployment  of  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile  system  an  end  in  itself? 

What  would  any  of  these  achievements 
mean  if  it  was  realized  at  the  expense  of 
the  deterioration  of  our  society  at  home? 

I can  assure  you  that  many,  many 
Americans  share  this  concern  over  the 
strange  set  of  priorities  which  seems  to 
guide  our  national  policy. 

In  the  last  few  days,  a great  number 
of  telegrams  have  been  pouring  into 
congressional  offices  and  the  White 
House,  protesting  the  closing  of  the  Job 
Corps  camps. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  Labor 
Department’s  action  which  concern  peo- 
ple, both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Nation 
as  a whole. 

First  of  all,  there  is  real  concern  that 
the  Job  Corps  program  as  a whole  is 
being  gravely  weakened,  at  a time  when 
every  available  fact  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  should  be  strengthened  instead. 
The  reasons  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Job  Corps  have  not  changed.  We  still 
have  thousands  of  young  "men  and  wo- 
men who  have  not  been  properly  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  take  their  place  in 
modern  society.  Many  of  these  young  peo- 
ple never  will  make  it  unless  we  take 
them  out  of  their  environment,  give 
them  concentrated  and  comprehensive 


remedial  services,  and  then  see  to  it  that 
when  they  go  back  into  society,  they  find 
a place  in  the  labor  market,  in  school  or 
in  the  armed  services.  So  many  thou- 
sands of  people  are  saying  this  is  no  time 
to  cut  back  on  the  Job  Corps. 

Second,  there  is  understandable  con- 
cern at  the  manner  in  which  these  cuts 
were  carried  out.  They  were  planned  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  no 
legal  authority  over  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram as  of.  this  date.  Congress  was  not 
consulted;  a program  which  the  Con- 
gress established  has  been  greatly  altered 
and  a new  program  is  being  set  up  in  its 
place — without  any  legislative  action. 

Third,  those  of  us  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  conservation  crisis  in 
America  are  shocked  at  the  almost  total 
abandonment  of  the  conservation  camp 
concept.  When  he  was  asked  about  this 
at  his  press  conference,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  said: 

Ours  is  a manpower  objective,  not  a con- 
servation. objective. 

But  Congress  specifically  gave  the  Job 
Corps  a “conservation  objective.”  Can 
this  directive  simply  be  ignored?  The  law 
requires  that  40  percent  of  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees  be  assigned  to  conservation 
camps.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  says  that 
no  more  than  32  percent  will  be  so  as- 
signed under  the  changes  which  already 
have  been  ordered  into  effect.  Can  the 
Labor  Department  simply  ignore  this 
law — while  insisting  on  strict  obedience 
of  the  law  from  the  citizenry? 

* Fourth,  there  is  concern  about  the 
manner  in  which  camps  were  selected  to 
be  shut  down.  On  an  issue  of  such  great 
concern  as  closing  57  Job  Corps  camps, 
one  would  certainly  think  there  would 
be  a full  disclosure  of  the  standards  to 
be  applied,  and  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sultation and  discussion  before  the 
camps  were  ordered  to  close. 

In  order  to  discuss  this  great  nation- 
wide concern  over  the  closing  of  the  Job 
Corps  camps,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
will  hold  'a  special  public  hearing  this 
Friday,  April  18,  starting  at  noon.  We 
will  have  as  our  first  witness  Mr.  Louis 
Harris  of  Louis  Harris  Associates,  New 
York  City,  a widely  known  firm  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  Mr.  Harris  recently  com- 
pleted the  largest  survey  ever  made  of 
Job  Corps  graduates,  their  families  and 
their  employers,  to  learn  the  impact  of 
Job  Corps  training  on  these  young  peo- 
ple. 

In  addition,  we  have  invited  the  di- 
rector of  the  Job  Corps,  Mr.  William 
Kelly,  to  testify.  We  will  hear  from  some 
of  the  conservation  organizations,  which 
are  deeply  concerned  at  what  appeal’s 
to  be  the  scuttling  of  the  conservation 
camp  program,  and  from  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  which  is 
deeply  concerned  at  the  wholesale  clos- 
ing of  Job  Corps  camps  which  have 
served  Indian  youth. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  documents  relating  to  the 
closing  of  the  Job  Corps  camps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Though  Gutierrez  said  he.  regarded  some 
portions  of  the  MAYO  effort  as  a sort  of  non- 
partisan  political  activity,  he  was  confident 
it  did  not  threaten  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

Rocha  explained  thaf  what  MAYO  actually 
does  is  to  bring  about  public  dissemination 
of  information. 

Compean  reported  briefly  on  educational 
and  leadership  aims  of  the  organization  in- 
cluding participation  in  voter  registration 
drives.  He  emphasized  work  of  MAYO  with 
former  gang  members. 

Guerrero  discussed  the  work  of  his  uni- 
versity which  has  a staff  of  three  and  works 
with  gang  members  and  drop  outs. 

“We’ve  been  out  on  the  streets  until  two 
or  three  in  the  morning,”  Reported  Guerrero, 
adding  that  “We  have  a lot  of  fun  with  the 
policemen.” 

Asked  to  amplify  on  the  3 a.m.  duty,  he 
said  that  “we’re  talking  to  the  people — to  the 
dope  addicts.” 

He  charged  that  police  have  called  his  stu- 
dents “pachucos”  and  at  times  had  booted 
them  in  “the  rear  end.” 

Asked  of  the  police  involved  were  Anglo- 
American  or  Mexican-American,  Guerrero 
mused  that  police  are  “weird  people.”  He 
said  that,  though  there  are  “good  cops,”  the 
people  of  the  poverty  area  consider  the  police 
to  be  “perros — dogs.” 

Asked  about  the  murder  which  occurred 
late  one  night  at  the  university,  he  noted 
that  “after  the  years  of  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion we  have  encountered — this  system  has 
not  produced  angels.” 

A reporter  asked  if  the  group  felt  Rep. 
Gonzalez  had  done  anything  for  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans.  Gutierrez  replied  that  he  had 
passed  a tremendous  amount  of  social  legis- 
lation but  “locally  the  record  with  Mexicanos 
is  not  very  impressive.” 

Asked  if  Gonzalez  had  not  helped  with  the 
food  stamp  program,  Gutierrez  assailed  the 
food  program  as  helping  “Mexicanos  become 
dependent  on  a welfare  system.”  He  called 
for  replacement  of  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem with  a system  under  which  the  govern- 
ment as  a last  resort  would  guarantee  every 
person  a job  or  a fixed  Income. 

Guerrero  reported  he  was  a scholarship  stu- 
dent at  Trinity  University.  Pressed  as  to 
whether  he  considered  it  a gringo  institution, 
he  reported: 

“The  majority  of  my  professors  are — they’re 
Anglos.  There  are  a lot  of  gringos  that  go 
there.” 

Asked  if  the  professors  were  “all  right,”  he 
replied : 

“Some  of  them  . . . but  my  hassel  is  not 
with  Trinity.” 


(Mr,  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  HARSHA  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dorn).  Under  a previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Schwengel)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

[Mr.  SCHWENGEL  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


NEED  FOR  REDEFINITION  OF 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  T^inshall)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5 legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
of  last  year  in  east-central  Europe 
clearly  spelled  out  two  facts  for  all  the 
world  to  see:  First,  the  resilience  of  the 
forces  opposing  Soviet  Russian  he- 
gemony and  of  traditional,  totalitarian 
communism,  and,  second,  the  brute  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Kremlin  ready  to  crush 
any  burgeoning  nationalism,  humanism, 
or  market-oriented  economics  in  the 
region. 

In  1968  we  witnessed  the  “spring  of 
Prague,”  the  challenge  to  bureaucratic 
totalitarianism,  secret  police  terror,  and 
alienation  of  the  individual  in  a collec- 
tivist society  by  Czech  and  Slovak  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  Communist  Party 
members  or  anti-Communists.  We 
watched  the  increasing  search  for  na- 
tional identity  and  sovereignty,  renewed 
interest  in  the  history  of  these  nations 
in  order  to  strengthen  identification  with 
the  West.  We  discerned  the  younger  gen- 
eration's hunger  for  humanism  and 
moral  values  rather  than  the  emptiness 
and  deceit  of  communism. 

Yet  we  also  witnessed  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  against  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  repression  of  students, 
intellectuals  and  Jews  in  Poland,  the 
revival  of  the  old  divide-and-conquer 
tactics  of  the  Russian  occupiers  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  slowdown  in  eco-. 
nomic  reforms  in  Hungary,  and  the  fate- 
ful proclamation  of  the  “Brzezhnev  Doc- 
trine.” This  unilateral  pronouncement 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  restricting 
the  national  sovereignty  of  “Socialist” 
nations  by  declaring  Soviet  intervention 
legal  if  the  “Socialist”  governmental  or- 
der were  endangered,  is  a clear  attempt 
to  legalize  the  protectorate  status  of 
these  countries. 

No  wonder  that  even  some  of  the  Com- 
munist governments  and  parties  pro- 
tested this  unabashed  claim  to  become 
the  protecting  power  in  contravention  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

American  policy  under  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  was  mostly 
that  of  detached  waiting  and  ineffectual 
sloganeering.  Our  silence  before,  and 
shortlived  protests  after  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  seemed  to  indicate  to 
many  a tacit  understanding  that  we  con- 
sider the  area  a Russian  preserve  which 
can  be  ruled  according  to  the  whims  of 
the  Moscow  regime. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
reawakened  old  fears  of  Russian  expan- 
sion by  force  in  Europe.  It  reopened  the 
Berlin  problem.  More  immediately,  it 
raised  the  spector  of  a Russian  invasion 
of  those  Communist  countries  which,  in 
part  or  entirely,  detached  themselves 
from  Russian  military  domination;  that 
is,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  even  Al- 
bania. Occupation  of  these  countries  by 
the  Red  Army  would  greatly  aggravate 
the  situation  of  our  NATO  allies  in  the 


Mediterranean  and  our  position  in  the 
Middle  East. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Moscow's 
political  gamble  in  Czechoslovakia  re- 
mained a pyrrhic  victory.  Resistance, 
though  in  muted  forms,  persists  in 
Czechoslovakia,  federalization  strength- 
ened the  allegiance  of  the  people  to  the 
state,  and  the  death  of  Jan  Paluch 
focuses  world  attention  to  the  undefeated 
spirit  of  the  youth  that  seeks  humanism 
and  believes  in  Western  values  of  free- 
dom and  human  dignity.  This  determi- 
nation was  displayed  on  a historic  scale 
by  the  young  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers in  1956,  it  burns  now  in  the  youth 
throughout  east-central  Europe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  new 
administration  is  well-advised  to  seek  a 
redefinition  of  our  policies.  A way  must 
be  found  to  reduce  and  remove  Soviet 
military  presence  and  pressure  and  to 
help  restore  national  self-determination 
to  these  countries.  If  liberation  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  existence  of  nuclear  parity, 
and  if  “bridge-building”  only  leads  to 
Soviet  military  intervention,  a new  ap- 
proach must  be  found.  Soviet  actions  in 
east-central  Europe,  the  resilience  of 
anti-Soviet,  pro-Western  nationalism 
there,  the  quest  for  humanism  infiltrat- 
ing even  some  party  workers,  the  in- 
creasing intensity  of  the  Sino -Soviet 
conflict— all  are  factors  which  might  en- 
able the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries  to  suggest  new  solutions  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Solutions,  which  would,  if 
not  solve  at  least  alleviate  the  sad  fate  of 
these  proud  nations  so  closely  allied 
through  history,  culture,  economic  in- 
terest and  sympathies  with  Western 
Europe. 

One  such  approach  would  be  the 
strengthening  of  unity  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  efforts  in  Western  Europe  in 
the  spirit  of  Atlantic  partnership,  with  a 
proposal  to  neutralize,  at  least  part,  but 
preferably  all  of  the  area  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  by  international  guar- 
antee after  a withdrawal  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces.  The  new  buffer  zone  also 
would  include  pro-Western  Austria,  na- 
tional Communist  Yugoslavia,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  probably  Rumania 
and  Poland  as  well. 

Such  ideq,s  were  most  succinctly  an- 
alyzed in  a recent  memorandum  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers.  The  International  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Federation  and  its 
active,  scholarly  chairman  and  secretary 
are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  for  their 
incisive  analysis  of  the  situation.  I am 
particularly  impressed  by  the  scope  of 
their  thinking,  which  does  not  limit  it- 
self to  Hungary  al'one.  For,  in  reality, 
there  is  no  separate  question.  The  fu- 
ture of  Hungary  hinges  on  development 
of  the  East  European  region  in  partic- 
ular and  on  unity  and  coordination  of 
efforts  in  Western  Europe  in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I will  insert 
the  memorandum  in  the  Record: 
Memorandum  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation 

Self-determination  of  all  nations  has  ever 
been  the  fundamental  tenet  of  American 
foreign  policy.  In  its  name,  and  mindful  of 
the  disappointing  experiences  of  the  last  25 
years,  the  division  of  the  globe  into  spheres 
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Co^nmittee  for  Barrio  Betterment  in  the  city 
election,  and  Norman  Guerrero.  Standing  by 
to  fiend  legal  assistance,  if  necessary,  was 
Juan  Rocha  of  the  Mexlcan-American  Legal 
Defense  Fund  and  taping  the. proceedings  as 
a precautionary  measure  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ca$so. 

Inuring  the  lengthy  conference  it  was  es- 
tablished that  MAYO’s  operating  budget  of 
$8,p27  is  financed  by  Ford  Foundation. funds 
distributed  through  intermediary  organiza- 
tions. 

Gutierrez,  it  was  explained,  draws  no  pay 
dirtectly  for  his  MAYO  efforts,  but  is  a staff;  in- 
vestigator and  "community  involvement  spe- 
cialist” for  MALD  which  is'also  funded  by 'the 
Foifd  Foundation.  Guerrero  Is  head  of  'the 
University  of  the  Barrios  which  operates 
on  | a budget  of  some  $6,000  provided  by  the 
Mexican- American  Unity  Council,  a Ford- 
fuiided  group. 

Ckutierrez  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a de- 
majnd  that  newspapers  and  broadcasters  dis- 
tribute the  entire  text  of  his  opening  state- 
ment in  full  as  well  as  the  entire  give  and 
take  of  the  conference  itself. 

•Phe  statement  actually  served  as  an  excel- 
lent take-off  point  for  the  discussion  to  come. 

It  announced: 

"MAYO  has  found  that  both  federal  and 
religious  programs  aimed  at  social  change  do 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Mexicanos  of  this 
state. 

"[Further,  we  find  that  the  vicious  cultural 
genocide  being  inflicted  upon  La  Raza  by 
gringos  and  their  institutions  not  only 
severely  damage  our  human  dignity  but  also 
make  it  impossible  for  La  Raz^  to  develop  its 
right  of  self-determination. 

"For  these  reasons,  top  priority  is  givek  to 
identifying  and  exposing  the  gringo.  We  fclso 
projmote  the  social  welfare  of  Mexicanos 
thrpugh  education  designed  to  enlarge  ithe 
capabilities  of  indigenous  leaders.  j , 

"We  hope  to  secure  our  human,  and  civil 
rights,  to , eliminate  bigotry  and  racism^  to 
lessen  the  tensions  in  our  barrios  and  cbm- 
bat  the  deterioration  of  our  communities; 

"Dur  organization,  largely  comprised!  of 
youth,  is  committed  to  effecting  meaningful 
social  change.  Social  change  that  will  jen- 
able  La  Raza  to  become  masters  of  their 
desftiny,  owners  of  their  resources,  both  hu- 
man and  natural,  and  a culturally  and  spir- 
itually separate  people  from  the  gringo. 

"^>nly  through  this  program,  we  of  MAYO, 
see  I the  possibility  of  surviving  this  century 
as  h free  and  complete  family  of  Mexicahas. 
Wei  will  not  try  to  assimilate  into  this  grihgo 
society  in  Texas  nor  will  we  encourage  any- 
body else  to  do  so. 

“father  MAYO  once  again  asks  of  friends 
herp  and  across  the  nation  to  assist  us  in 
our  efforts.  We  Intend  to  become  free  as  a 
peoble  in  order  to  enjoy  the  abundance  of 
ourf  country  and  share  it  with  those  le&s 
fortunate. 

"[MAYO  will  not  engage  in  controversy  yflth 
fellbw  Mexicanos  regardless  of  how  ^in- 
founded  and  vindictive  their  accusations 
matr  be.  We  realize  that  the  effects  of  cul- 
tural genocide  takes  many  forms  some  Mbx- 
i canos  will  become  psychologically  castrated, 
others  will  become  demagogues  and  grinds 
as  well  and  others  will  come  together,  re^ifct 
and  eliminate  the  gringo.  We  will  be  vjith 
the  latter.”  j ; ■ 

Gutierrez  was  asked  his  definition  of  a 
grihgo  and  replied: 

"A  person  or  an  institution  that  ha*  a 
certain  policy  or  program  or  attitudes  that 
reflect  bigotry,  racism,  discord  and  prejudice 
and  violence.” 

He  was  asked  if  Gonzalez  was  a gringo, 
an<^  replied: 

"Me  has  demonstrated  some  tendencies 
thajt  fit  in  that  category.” 

Ajsked  if  a majority  of  Anglo-Americans 
coujld  be  designated  as  gringos.  Gutierrez 
responded: 

“According  to  the  Kerner  report  we  coifld 
say  yes  to  that  answer.” 


g to 


if  nothing  else 


He  went  on  to  say  he  could  not  testify 
as  to  this  from  personal  experience  at  MAYO 
had  not  had  extensive  dealings  outside  of 
Texas.  He  added: 

"The  majority  of  the  ones  (Anglo-Ameri- 
cans) here  in  this  stata  are  gringos.” 

Gutierrez  was  then  asked  what  was  meant 
by  the  phrase  "eliminate  the  gringo”  in  the 
MAYO  statement.  He  replied: 

"You  can  eliminate  an  individual  in  vari- 
ous ways.  You  can  certainly  kill  him  hut 
that  is  not  ohr  intent:  at  this  moment.  You 
can  remove  the  base  of  support  that  he 
operates  from,  be  it  economic,  political  or 
social.  That  is  what  we  intend  to  do.” 

A newsman  asked : 

"If  nothing  else  works,  you’re 
kill  all  the  gringos?” 

Gutierrez  replied: 

“We’ll  have  to  find 
will  work.” 

The  questioner  persisted : 

"And  then  you'll  kill  us  all?” 

Gutierrez  implied: 

"If  it  dMsn’t  work  ...  I’d  like  to  add  to 
you  thataC  you  label  yourself  a gringo  then 
you’re  one  of  the  enemy.” 

/errez  was  asked  if  he  might  not  be  a 
himself  in  that  he  appeared  to  show 
animosity  toward  Anglo-Americans.  He 
that  he  did  not  accept  the  premise 
; he  displayed  racial  animosity. 

/“I  don’t  think  I have,”  he  announced,  “I 
tfxink  I am  identifying  the  problem  and  at- 

smpting  to  point  out  what  the  problem  is.” 
He  was  asked  if  he  could  say,  “Some  of  my 
friends  are  Angles,”  and  chuckled  be- 
f ok^replying : 

lat’s  a racist  statement.  I wouldn’t  be 
that  ctexqgatory  or  condescending  ...  I would 
say  that  fT**e44£fpeoFle  are  friends  of  mine 
and  some  of  them"  _ 

He  was  asked  if  the  MAYO  group  sougfi 
separate  society  and  rtplied  he  did  not  men- 
tion society. 

"I  said  culturally  and  spiritually,”  he  ex- 
plained. “We  are  distinct  and  we  don’t  wish 
any  part  of  this  racist  society.  We  have  some- 
thing beautiful  to  begin  with.” 

He  emphasized  that  the  MAYO  aim  was  to 
“resist  any  further  cultural  genocide.” 

Asked  to  explain  this  he  cited  as  one  ex- 
ample "racism”  in  textbooks  and  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  speak  .Spanish  in  elementary 
grades. 

Gutierrez  asserted  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
the  San  Antonio  ISI)  was  the  only  local 
school  district  to  change  its  policy  so  as  to 
legitimatize  the  use  of  Spanish.  Of  Edgewood 
ISD  he  said: 

"They  don’t  require  them  to  speak  English, 
but  they  do  have  punitive  measures  of  pun- 
ishment for  those  who  do  speak  Spanish.” 

Asked  if  MAYO  identified  with  the  people 
of  Mexico  in  its  aims,  he  replied: 

"If  they  share  the  same  values,  yes.  We  are 
different  from  the  Mexicans  in  Mexico  ...  in 
that  we  have  been  able  to  develop  and  adapt 
to  the  local  situation  here  and  as  a conse- 
quence we  have  modified  many  of  our  value 
systems.” 

Gutierrez  was  again  pressed  as  to  Inten- 
tions of  killing  gringos  “if  worse  comSs  to 
worst.”  He  replied : 

"If  worst  comes  to  worst  and  we  have  to 
resort  to  that  means,  it  would  be  self- 
defense.” 

Asked  if  he  hated  gilngos,  he  replied: 

"Yes  I do.” 

He  was  asked  if  there  were  a time  limit  as 
to  when  it  might  be  determined  that  "worst 
had  come  to  worst.” 

He  answered: 

"Well  I can  only  make  a personal  decision. 
If  the  attacks  on  my  person  and  my  property 
continue  as  they  have  l>een  doing  then  it  will 
only  be  a matter  of  a few  years.” 

He  explained: 

“Last  year  part  of  my  property  in  Crystal 
City  was  burned.  Two  months  ago  my  home 
was  burned  in  Crystal  City.  In  1963  I was  kid- 
napped and  coerced  or  attempted  to  be  co- 
erced ...  by  gringo  elements.” 


He  continued  that  in  “the  whole  attempt 
to  create  an  organization  and  movement”  he 
had  been  "abused  and  misused  by  a lot  of 
people.” 

He  added: 

"If  this  continues,  within  a few  years  I will 
no  longer  try  to  work  with  anybody.” 

Asked  to  explain  why  500,000  Mexican  na- 
tionals had  immigrated  to  the  UJ5.  within  the 
past  15  years  despite  his  charges  regarding 
the  misery  and  degradation  they  face,  he 
replied : 

"Maybe  they  don’t  know  any  better  . . . 
You’ll  find  about  an  equal  number  going 
back.” 

Gutierrez  said  he  had  been  bora  and 
reared  in  Crystal  City.  He  is  a graduate  of 
St.  Mary’s  University. 

He  said  that  he  felt  Gonzalez  "has  been 
unjust  in  his  treatment  of  us  because  he 
hasn’t  presented  any  proof  or  any  base  for 
the  charges  that  he  makes.” 

He  was  asked  if  Sen.  Joe  Bernal  and 
Comm.  Albert  Pena  had  helped  MAYO  and 
replied: 

"They’ve  certainly  been  around  when  we 
need  them.” 

Asked  who  might  be  called  the  “white 
hats”  and  “black  hats”  in  his  view,  he 
answered : 

"In  gringos  there’s  nobody  wearing  white 
hats.  They’re  all  a bunch  of  animals." 

He  cited  Mayor  McAllister  as  a gringo. 

Asked  about  the  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious programs  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
MAYO  statement  he  said  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  church  had  “ever  reached”  the 
Mexicano  for  “social  change.” 

He  was  asked  what  the  church  had 
reached  the  Mexicano  for,  and  replied: 

“To  make  them  dependent  on  the  church 
as  a crutch.” 

a “Brown  Power”  sticker  on  the 
window  '<5^sthe  office,  Gutierrez  said  he  did 
not  know  air^hing  about  the  background 
of  such  a slogan  s^  commented: 

“I  don’t  know  thatato^re  advocating  brown 
power.” 

On  several  occasions  Cftoerrez  made  it 
clear  he  had  no  confidence  Ik  the  courts  of 
Texas.  He  was  asked  if  he  Vas  optimistic 
about  obtaining  justice  in  tne  courts  and 
replied : \ 

“Not  at  the  Texas  level,  id  fact  there’s 
been  no  relief  by  any  Texas  court  given  to 
any  Mexicano.  It’s  always  comq  from  federal 
court.” 

Gutierrez  said  that  the  MA&’O  movement 
might  concentrate  on  the  employment  of 
economic  force  through  “lataBr  strikes,”  the 
"boycott  of  certain  busine&p,”  development 
of  barrio-owned  business  firms,  or  even  “a 
loan  from  McAllister’s  Bajji  Antonio  Savings 
Assn.” 

He  was  asked  if  he  l5ad  any  opinion  on 
the  Cuban  revolutiory'and  Fidel  Castro  and 
replied  he  knew  llttlpr  ibout  them,  adding: 

“Only  what  I rorfd  in  the  newspapers  and 
that  leaves  a Un  to  be  desired  as  far  as 
getting  the  o£Jrer  side  of  the  story.” 

Near  the^dlose  of  the  conference  Gutierrez 
dealt  wjfcfi  the  relationship  of  the  work  of 
MAYG’to  that  of  VISTA  which  has  been  ac- 
jsafied  of  distributing  MAYO  literature. 

He  held  that  MAYO  was  more  effective  in 
its  work  because  VISTA  youngsters  must 
contend  with  “hangups.” 

The  MAYO  leader  said  that  VISTA  workers 
are  "completely  prohibited  from  any  political 
activity  which  is  a tremendous  source  of 
power.” 

Further,  they  have  no  “identification”  with 
the  people  of  the  Southwest  and  tend  to 
think  they  are  doing  "missionary  work.” 

Expounding  on  the  political  activity  situa- 
tion, Gutierrez  said  that  the  VISTA  workers 
are  not  really  able  to  get  people  together  to 
discuss  issues.  He  added: 

"We  can  relate  the  same  message  in 
Spanish  without  actually  getting  up  there 
and  advocating  "anything  or  anybody.” 
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of  influence  among  the  superpowers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  must  be 
rejected  as  ineffectually  and  dangerously  of- 
fensive to  American  national  interests. 

Conceived  as  a four  power  system  at  the 
Teheran  and  Yalta  Conferences,  this  master 
plan  had  further  deteriorated  into  a con- 
frontation of  the  two  superpowers  maintain- 
ing a precarious  balance  through  mutual  in- 
timidation. Accordingly,  instead  of  unifica- 
tion the  European  continent  was  partitioned 
into’  two  halves,  and  that  deplorable  split  is 
enforced  even  today  by  unopposed  Soviet 
intervention. 

The  existing  balance  of  terror  is  fragile  and 
an  unfortunate  conglomeration  of  events  re- 
sulting from  cumulative  minor  decisions 
could  produce  a situation  in  which  even  the 
superpowers  would  lose  their  freedom  of 

The  basic  assumption  for  a reassessment  of 
our  policies  cannot  be  “bridgebuilding,”  an 
ineffectual  slogan  of  irresolute  politicians  un- 
happy with  the  results  of  bipolarity,  but  un- 
willing to  work  for  a gradual  transformation 
of  the  European  status  quo.  It  must  be  rather 
the  promotion  of  the  emergence  of  a Europe, 
friendly  toward  the  United  States , but  suffi- 
ciently united  and  undependent  to  act  as  a 
third  superpower  in  regard  to  its  mayor  re- 
gional interests.  Therefore,  measures  promot- 
ing Atlantic  partnership  must  be 
priority  over  bilateral  arrangements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Only  the  emergence  of  a politically  well- 
coordinated  Europe  can  overcome  the  frus- 
tration felt  by  Europeans  on  both  sides  of 
the  Soviet-American  demarcation  line  ana 
their  relapse  into  provincial  isolationism. 

Acceptance  of  Europe  as  an  equal  partner 
would  create  a power  sharing  Western  cul- 
tural and  historical  heritage  at  the  center 
of  the  power  conflict.  It  should  exert  a 
peaceful,  but  almost  irresistible,  pull  on  Cen- 
tral European  nations  and  serve  as  the  nat- 
ural mediator  and  major  cultural  force  in  re- 
forging the  ties  with  thfese  countries,  pre- 
venting them  from  moving  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a result  of  the  feeling  of 
helplessness  and  abandonment  by  Western 
countries.  ..  N 

However,  even  a Western  European  super- 
power could  not  offer  an  automatic  solution 
to  the  overriding  problem  of  Europe’s  central 
lands,  the  partitioning  of  Germany,  and  the 
presence  of  Russian  troops  in  the  area  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany.  For  Soviet  power 
in  the  region  is  military  and  economic,  rather 
than  ideological.  Nationalism,  therefore, 
forms  the  counterpoise  to  communism  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nationalists  in  East  Cen- 
tral Europe  are  committed  to  Western  his- 
torical traditions  of  their  nations  and  yearn 
for  closer  ties  with  Western  European  coun- 

tries.  _ . ■ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  road  to 
change  would  have  to  lead  probably  through 
a neutralization  of  the  Central  European 
states,  creating  actually  three  Europes:  the 
Western  Euorpean  power,  the  buffer  area  of 
East  Central  Europe  and  the  East  European 
superpower:  "the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a neu- 
tral zone  would  even  cater  to  real  or  alleged 
security  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  re- 
gard to  “German  revanchism,”  and  “Ameri- 
can imperialism.” 

The  contention  of  the  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever, that  the  maintenance  .of  a “Socialist” 
order  supersedes  the  rights  of  East  Central 
European  states  to  sovereignty  as  far  as  the 
'Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  can  never  be  ac- 
cepted either  implicitly,  or  explicitly.  The 
“Brezhnev  Doctrine”  contravenes  the  basic 
principle  of  the  United  Nations  and  interna- 
tional law  which  is  the  sovereign  equality  of 
nations,  and  endangers  peace  and  security  in 
all  of  Europe. 

While  a neutralization  cannot  be  conceived 
without  future  progress  on  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  German  reunification,  it  is 
not  dependent  upon  a full  solution  of  the 


same.  Nuetralization  would  have  to  include 
preferably  all  nations  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  but  at  the  minimum  Hungary,  Czech- 
oslovakia and  already  neutral  Austria,  per- 
haps also  Yugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Poland. 
International  guarantees  by  the  major 
powers  and  a corresponding  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  to  200-250  miles  from  the  pres- 
ent demarcation  'lines,  could  make  such  pro- 
posals attractive  even  to  Moscow  which  today 
has  less  problems  with  Austria  and  Finland 
than  with  allies  Rumania  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Furthermore,  a European  settlement 
would  increase  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  her  Chinese  flank.  Central 
European  peoples  would  greatly  benefit  by 
the  removal  of  Soviet  military  and  economic 
pressure  “from  the  area.  Premier  Imre  Nagy 
Hungarian  Government  asked  for  a neutral- 
ization of  Hungary  on  November  1,  1956,  and 
neutralization  formed  topic  of  serious  dis- 
cussions in  Czechoslovakia  during  the  sum- 
mer of  190&.  J , . _ . 

Our  alternative  option  is  to  maintain  bi- 
polarity and  to  emphasize  the  control  of  nu- 
clear arms  in  order  to  find  common  grounds 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  long  run,  this 
course  would  result  in  a reheating  of  the 
German  question,  in  frustration  and  possible 
revolts  among  the  despairing  Central  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  in  an  increasing  fragmen- 
tation of  Western  Europe.  Finally,  Soviet 
American  tensions  would  be  reintensifled 
with  no  mediating  European  power  present. 

Lured  into  a false  sense  of  security  by  the 
seemingly  stable  bipolar  balance,  with  the 
sympathy  of  our  friends  alienated  by  our 
unattractive  role  as  the  policeman  of  the 
status  quo,  we  could  easily  approach  the 
precipice  facing  surrender,  or  a nuclear 
Armaggedon.  For  legitimacy,  or  the  recogni- 
tion of  binding  principles  of  international 
order,  are  not  accepted  in  theory,  or  prac- 
ticed in  diplomacy,  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  October  19,  1968 
speech  at  Eatonville,  N.J.,  stated  that  a re- 
gional pact  can  have  a great  role  in  peace- 
making and  continued: 

“Regional  pact  can  prevent  a local  conflict 
from  escalating  into  a world  war.  The  re- 
gional pact  thus  becomes  a buffer  separating 
N the  distant  great  powers  from  immediate 
threat — and  the  danger  of  a local  conflict  es- 
calating into  a world  war  is  thereby  reduced. 
A regional  pact  would  provide  a buffer  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  future  flareups.” 

It  is  this  kind  of  regional  pact  establishing 
a neutral  zone  in  Europe  that  our  memo- 
randum seeks  while  asking  for  the  promotion 
of  Atlantic  partnership  concepts  for  Western 
Europe  in  order  to  promote  a stable  peace 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  should  not 
be  bargained  away  for  real,  or  alleged,  con- 
cessions of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  issues  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Viet  Nam. 


Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  X 
am  joining  with  my  colleagues,  ably  led 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  in  discussing  new  approaches  to 
our  policies  toward  east-central  Europe 
after  the  deadlock  of  many  years  under 
the  past  administrations.  The  occasion 
is  provided  by  the  memorandum  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  on  the 
issue  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  was  recently  sent  to  them. 

Our  policy  toward  east-central  Europe 
was  characterized  by  either  indifference 
or  irresolution.  Despite  the  strong  forces 
opposing  the  present  status  quo  which 
condemns  these  nations  to  the  satellite 
status  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  forces 
which  manifested  themselves  clearly  in 
the  1956  Hungarian  Revolution  and  the 
events  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  efforts  of 
even  the  Communist  regimes  of  Rumania 


and  Yugoslavia  to  escape  Russian  dom- 
ination, we  have  not  come  up  with  a 
comprehensive  policy  that  would  have 
had  a reasonable  chance  of  ridding  these 
nations  from  Russian  military  pressures 
and  occupation.  The  liberation  policy 
failed  as  it  was  to  be  restricted  to  prop- 
aganda. The  bridgebuilding  policy  re- 
mained  ineffective,  morally  compromis- 
ing us  in  accepting  the  regimes  and 
Soviet  influence.  Instead  of  successfully 
detaching  some  states  from  the  Russian 
orbit,  it  only  led  to  the  consequential 
and  evil  Brezhnev  doctrine  which 
claims  the  right  of  military  intervention 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  case  the  “Social- 
ist” order  is  endangered  in  any  one  of 
these  “Socialist”  countries.  This  is  an  in- 
ternational law  definition  of  protec- 
torate and  nullifies  the  sovereignty  of 
these  nations  even  under  international 
laws. 

We  must  find  some  means  to  counter- 
act the  increasing  pressures  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  area  in  view  of  the  strength 
of  those  native  forces  which  struggle 
valiantly  against  overwhelming  odds  for 
national  sovereignty,  human  dignity  and 
more  individual  initiative  in  these  col- 
lectivsit,  totalitarian  societies. 

As  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  even  much 
of  the  Communist  Party  leadership  of 
the  lower-  and  middle-echelon  levels  .de- 
sires the  removal  of  Russian  military  oc- 
cupation and  a freer  development  of  na- 
tional policies,  and  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  peoples  are  in  favor  of  ending  Rus- 
sian occupation  and  of  reforging  their 
ties  with  Western  Europe,  it  would  be  in 
our  interest  in  proposing  neutralization 
of  the  Central  European  area,  including 
Austria  and  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  governments  con- 
cerned. While  such  neutralization  might 
not  be  the  best  solution,  it  would  enable 
these  countries  to  resume  more  inde- 
pendent national  policies,  rid  them  from 
Russian  occupation  troops,  and  enable 
them  to  cooperate  among  one  another. 
The  “inner  core”  of  the  buffer  zone  would 
approximately  be  the  territory  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
where  common  historical  traditions  and 
economic  interests  already  exist  and  have 
been  forcibly  tom  apart  by  the  Ver- 
sailles-Trianon  Treaties  of  1919-20,  the 
German  domination  of  the  area  in  the 
late  thirties  and  the  Russian  domina- 
tion of  the  region  since  1945. 

We  hope  that  if  our  Government  plans 
to  have  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  approach  would  be  used  in- 
stead of  continuing  with  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  policy  of  watchful  waiting  and 
idleness  toward  the  region  that  helped 
the  peoples  of  east-central  Europe  and 
the  Western  European  nations,  as  well 
as  believe  that  we  have  written  off  east- 
central  Europe  for  good  as  a Russian 
reservation 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  my  colleagues  in  discussing 
our  policy  toward  the  region  of  east-cen- 
tral Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  recent 
memorandum  of  the  American  Hungar- 
ian Federation. 

With  the  events  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  visit  of  the  Russian  leaders  to  Ruma- 
nia the  problems  of  east-central  Europe 
are  again  moving  into  the  forefront  of 
interest  of  world  politics.  To  this  added . 
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the  expressed  desire  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  concern  itself  increasingly 
With  European  problems  and  its  intent  to 
sjtart  in  the  near  future  substantial  talks 
With  the  Soviet  Union  Involving  Euro- 
plean  and  Middle  Eastern  Questions.  Un- 
doubtedly, much  thought  must  be  given 
our  policymakers  on  how  to  activate 
American  policy  in  this  “region  without 
Necessarily  upsetting  the  general  aim  of 
a;  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I One  such  well-reasoned  proposal  has 

g.  recently  submitted  by  the  American 
garian  Federation  which  memoran- 
was  also  signed  by  the  Federation  of 
Hungarian  Jurists  *nd  Hungarian 
Fjreedomfighters  Association  of  America. 
Tjhe  memorandum  urges  a rethinking  of 
o^r  policies  in  finding  ways  which  would 
ihduce  the  Soviet  Union  to  yield  mili- 
tary control  over  part  of  the  area  in  re- 
turn for  Western  concessions.  The  way 
suggested  is  a neutralization  of  the  Dan- 
ubian  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
CUrtain,  including  Austria  and  Yugo- 
slavia and  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  per- 
haps Czechoslovakia. 

((*  is  in  support  of  this  concept  that  I 
speaking  today,  though  I believe  that 
proposal  should  be  extended  to  Po- 
1 as  well  and  perhaps  the  idea  of 
tralizing  both  the  Danubian  coun- 
s,  Poland  and  the  two  Germanjes 
ild  find  a better  response  in  the  Sov- 
sapital.  However,  we  must  realize  that 
he  present,  a more  modest  approach 
ht  be  of  better  diplomatic  value  and, 
before,  I welcome  the  proposal  of  the 
mican  Hungarian  Federation  (and 
hc^pe  that  our  policymakers  will  pay  the 
needed  attention  to  it  and  will  further 
research  it. 

-Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fortunes  of  the  peoples  of 
east-central  Europe  are  always  close  to 
ouf  hearts.  Many  Americans  or  their 
ancestors  came  from  these  lands  of  the 
Ddnubian  region,  Poland  and  the 
northern  Balkans.  They  helped  us  to 
build  a better  and  culturally  more  en- 
riched America,  and  they  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  their  former 
conation  als. 

furthermore,  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  Danubian  region  and  the  northern 
Balkans  has  been  of  great  significance  to 
our  NATO  allies,  particularly  Germany, 
Greece,  and  Italy;  and  the  deprivation 
of  the  right  of  the  Danubian  and  north- 
ern Balkan  nations  to  self-determina- 
tion remained  a heavy  heritage  of  bur 
inept  policies  at  Teheran  and  Yalta  4nd 
of  brutal  Soviet  aggression  toward  th^m. 

Events,  however,  continue  to  evolve 
even  in  east-central  Europe.  The  days 
of  Stalinist  monolithic  satellization 
gorie,  but  Rusian  military  anti  economic 
hegemony  over  the  area  still  deprives 
them  of  true  political  independence  afoti 
strong  internal  pressures  for  such  a state 
of  affairs  still  provoke  Soviet  military 
intervention,  like  in  Hungary  in  1956  ahd 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  Yet  the  forces 
of  nationalism,  which  is  almost  com- 
pletely anti-Russian,  and  the  search  of 
thdyouth  and  intellectuals  for  a mdre 
democratic  life  and  humane  methods 
canhot  be  repressed  even  by  Russian 
tanks;  and  the  economic  realities  of  the 
196j)’s  force  even  the  Communist  reginies 


to  expand  trade  with  the  West  in  order 
to  help  modernize  their  obsolete  machin- 
ery and  management  methods. 

Yet  the  central  fact  remains  continued 
Soviet  control  and  no  true  solution  can 
be  achieved  until  this  central  fact  is  suc- 
cessfully altered.  Therefore,  it  is  with 
great  interest  that  I have  read  the  recent 
memorandum  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  proposing  neutraliza- 
tion of  part  of  the  area:  The  Danubian 
region,  including  now  neutral  Austria, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and  either  or  both 
Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia.  I trust 
that  our  diplomats  and  policy  planners 
will  further  study  the  interesting  pro- 
posal and  work  out  a comprehensive 
plan  which  could  form  our  counterpro- 
posal to  the  Soviet-backed  European 
Security  Conference  which  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  seme  manner  after  the 
remarks  of  President  Nixon  to  the  NATO 
meeting  last  week  and  the  NATO  com- 
munique composed  at  the  end  of  the 
same  meeting. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  my  colleagues  in  discussing 
various  alternatives  to  American  policies 
toward  east -centra]  Europe. 

The  two  salient  facts  evident  about  the 
situation  in  that  region  are  the  anti- 
Russian,  nationalist  spirit  of  the  peoples, 
and  the  unchallenged  military  superior- 
ity of  the  Soviet  Union  which  finds  its 
expression  in  the  occupation  of  most 
countries  of  the  region  and  in  the  new- 
fangled “Brezhnev  doctrine’*  claiming 
the  legal  right  of  intervention,  a carte 
blanche  for  political  and  military  domi- 
nation. 
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The  events  of  1958  in  Czechoslovakia 
sk°wed  with  great  clarity  the  presence 
of  these  two  major  forces  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  coordinated  policy  on  our 
part.  While  liberation  is  outmoded  by  the 
military-political  realities  of  life  in  in- 
ternational politics,  we  must  continue 
looking  for  an  alternative  policy  not 
based  on  the  sanctioning  of  the  pro- 
tectorate status  of  these  proud  nations 
m the  “Socialist  commonwealth.” 

Recently  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  which  for  over  six  decades 
served  as  the  spokesman  of  the  American 
Hungarian  community  submitted  a 
memorandum  to  the  President,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  National  Security 
Council  on  the  subject  of  future  policies 
of  the  United  States  in  east-central 
Europe.  They  discussed  the  issue  in  the 
all-European  framework,  pointing  out 
that  the  emergence  of  a politically  co- 
ordinated Europe  that  can  speak  with 
one  voice  on  the  major  regional  issues  is 
a prerequisite  for  any  successful  West- 
ern policy  toward  these  historically  pro- 
Western  countries  o;:  the  European  cen- 
ter. Therefore,  they  suggested  that  we 
give  precedence  toward  policies  directed 
toward  Western  unity,  and  promoting 
Atlantic  partnership. 

In  addition,  however,  realizing  that 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  major  international  conflict  issues 
are  necessary,  they  also  suggested  the 
official  presentation  Df  a comprehensive 
neutralization  program  for  Austria 
Yugoslavia  and  at  least  Hungary* 
Czechoslovakia,  preferably  Poland  and 
Rumania  including  the  withdrawal  of 


foreign  forces  from  these  countries.  This 
neutralization  would  also  be  guaranteed 
by  NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union  thereby 
increasing  the  security  of  both  Western 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a buffer  zone  especially  as  the 
increasing  intensity  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
conflict  and  the  troubles  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  have  with  some  of 
her  allies  in  east-centraJ  Europe,  must 
render  Moscow  more  interested  in  a 
European  settlement. 

I certainly  hope  that  the  memorandum 
will  be  carefully  read  bylhe  policymak- 
ers m this  country  and  further  studies 
be  made  on  the  proposals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  discussing  alter- 
nate courses  to  present  American  policies 
toward  east-central  Europe. 

Recently,  we  are  faced  in  east-central 
Europe  with  two  forces  for  change.  The 
first  one  is  the  increasing  recognition 
of  national  independence  and  historic 
tradition  of  these  nations  in  response  to 
the  increasingly  anti-Russian  feelings  of 
the  peoples.  The  second  force  is  the 
search  for  some  kind  of  humanism  by 
the  younger  generation,  a return  to 
Western  moral  and  philosophical  ideals 
even  when  presented  within  the  political 
framework  of  a socialist  society.  These 
ideals  found  acceptance  hi  many  coun- 
tries even  among  the  young  and  the  in- 
tellectuals who  were  Communist  Party 
members  and  who  occupy  important  po- 
sitions in  the  cultural  ahd  political  life 
of  their  countries. 

However,  since  August  1968,  Russian 
military  and  economic  pressure  against 
the  States  of  the  region  lias  increased 
IS-  or£er  counteract  these  tendencies. 
We  have  seen  the  repression  of  the 
spring  demands  of  the  Polish  university 
*n  1^68,  the  military  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  where  individual  free- 
dom  was,  at  least  in  part,  restored  and 
further  reforms  demanded,  and  the 
pressures  on  Rumania  and  even  on  in- 
dependent Yugoslavia. 

Yet  the  pressures  were  only  partially 
successful.  Everywhere,  even  in  Hun- 
gary, which  underwent  the  traumatic 
experiences  of  an  anti-Oommunist  na- 
tional rising  in  1956,  the  peoples  express 
their  quest  for  reforms  and  humanism 
with  increasing  impatience  despite  the 
Czech  events. 

President  Nixon  is  preparing  this  year 
for  a new  summit  meeting  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  future  of  east-central  Europe  will 
form  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of 
such  a negotiation.  Together  with  the 
German  question,  it  could  cause  a con- 
frontation between  the  two  superpowers 

?£d  £££?  more  easlly  than  Vietnam  or 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ask  our- 
selves what  alternatives  we  have.  Liber- 
ation can  no  longer  be  pursued  in  view 
pfesent  m*litary  balance  between 
the  West  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 
Bndgebuilding  via  Moscow  has  been 
proven  too  ineffective  because  in  the  mo- 
ment the  policy  is  even  half  successful, 
Russian  intervention  can  deprive  the  na- 
tions  and  the  West  ’of  any  of  its  ac- 
complishments as  has  been  proved  in 
Czechoslovakia. 
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We  must  search  for  a regional  ar- 
rangement which  would  safeguard  great 
power  interests  in  the  area,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  nations  involved.  A 
compromise  plan  is  proposed  by  a mem- 
orandum of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  which  suggests  that  neutral- 
ization of  central  Europe,  including 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  possibly  also 
Rumania  and  Poland  on  the  one  hand, 
and  already  neutral  Austria  and  inde- 
pendent Communist  Yugoslavia  on  the 
other,  would  remove  the  seeds  of  conflict 
from  the  Danubian  Basin  while  safe- 
guarding also  alleged  Russian  fears  of 
western  advance  in  Europe  under  the 
guise  of  neutralization.  We  believe  that 
in  view  of  increasing  Russian  interest 
in  a detente  with  the  West,  a result  of 
sharpening  conflict  between  Russia  and 
China,  such  a proposal  may  even  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Kremlin,  and  we  urge  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  memorandum. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  happy 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
discussing  our  policies  toward  east  cen- 
tral Europe. 

The  initiative  for  this  round  of  dis- 
cussion was  provided  by  the  recent  mem- 
orandum of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  sent  to  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  proposing  the 
inclusion  of  a neutralization  plan  for 
part  of  central  Europe  as  an  official 
American  negotiating  position. 

This  plan  appears  to  have  much  merit 
and  follows,  in  many  respects,  earlier 
plans  by  American-Polish  experts  on  a 
Central  European  Federation.  Since  we 
cannot  liberate  east  central  Europe  and 
we  cannot  prevent  the.  continued  rise  of 
nationalist  and  anti -Russian  sentiments, 
it  is  our  duty  to  find  some  provisional 
solution  that  could  provide  security  to 
the  peoples  of  the  area,  including  a large 
degree  of  national  self-determination, 
and  also  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Any  neutralization  plan  must  include 
some  progress  toward  a solution  of  the 
German  question.  Placing  the  complex 
German  question  into  the  foreground  of 
negotiations  negated,  in  the  past,  any 
progress  toward  a restoration  of  peace 
and  free  development  to  the  .other  na- 
tions in  the  region.  Therefore,  we  wel- 
come the  suggestion  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  for  a neutral  zone 
to  be  established  on  the  Austrian  pat- 
tern, not  only  including  Austria,  but  also 
Hungary,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
independent  Yugoslavia,  and  providing 
for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from 
the  zone.  While  such  a proposal  would 
have  been  considered  Utopian  a few 
years  ago,  in  view  of  the  many  difficulties 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  experiencing 
with  many  of  its  “alii es”  in  the  region 
and  the  increasing  Chinese  pressure  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
perhaps  this  might  become  a proposal  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well — as  a counterproposal  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  promoted 
for  propaganda  purposes  by  Moscow. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I am 
joining  my  colleagues,  led  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  discuss- 


ing the  problem  of  American  policies  to- 
ward east  central  Europe.  The  debate  is 
occasioned  by  the  fine  paper  of  the  Inter- 
national Affairs  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  National  Security  Council. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Czechoslovak 
events  of  1968,  the  Timisiora  Conference 
between  Tito  and  Ceaucescu,  the  recent, 
not  too  successful,  attempts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  gain  wholehearted  support  of 
the  parties  of  the  region  against  the 
Chinese  are  all  signs  that  east  central 
Europe  is  not  going  to  remain  a docile 
subject  of  the  Soviet  Union  even  in  the 
face  of  our  continued  inaction.  Internal 
developments,  whether  manifested  in  the 
quest  for  economic  efficiency  instead  of 
the  wasteful  practices  of  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist  economics,  for  humanism  among  the 
youth  and  the  intellectuals,  or  for  polit- 
ical democracy  among  the  masses  are 
going  to  continue  despite  Soviet  inter- 
vention. In  fact,  the  more  repressive  for- 
eign measures  are  used,  the  more  na- 
tionalism and  aversion  against  Russia 
will  grow,  rendering  slowly,  but  inevita- 
bly, this  region  of  the  world  a new  pow- 
derkeg  just  like  in  the  decades  since 
1914. 

The  new  administration  wants  to  take 
a different  approach  to  the  problem  from 
the  ineffectual  “bridgebuilding”  attempts 
of  the  last  8 years.  We  must  find  some 
means  to  deal  with  the  overriding  prob- 
lem: the  presence  of  Russian  military 
forces  in  the  area.  Entering  an  era  of 
negotiations  rather  than  confrontation 
we  cannot  revert  to  “liberation”  policies, 
but  neither  can  we  recognize  the  satellite 
status  of  these  countries  under  what  is 
now  called  the  Brzezhnev  Doctrine”  of 
legal  Soviet  Russian  intervention  in  case 
of  danger  to  the  Socialist  order  in  these 
countries  by  internal  developments. 

The  ideas  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  on  these  matters  are  interest- 
ing. They  stress  the  need  for  more  active 
Atlantic  partnership  policies  in  Western 
Europe  in  order  to  promote  the  emer- 
gence of  a politically  well  coordinated 
Europe,  independent  but  friendly  which 
could  make  its  own  decisions  about  major 
regional  issues.  Such  a Europe  would,  of 
course,  exercise  a strong  peaceful  pull  on 
the  states  of  central  Europe.  But  the 
memorandum  goes  beyond  these  general- 
ities. It  proposes  studies  on  a possible 
neutralization  of  Austria,  Yugoslavia, 
and  part  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations, 
particularly  Hungary  and  Czechoslova- 
kia, by  means  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  NATO  allies. 

I hope  that  our  policymakers  will  give 
the  attention  to  this  paper  which  it  de- 
serves by  its  new  approach  and  that  fur- 
ther studies  will  be  made  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  recent  pub- 
lication by  Frederick  A.  Praeger  of  “The 
Czech  Black  Book,”  a translation  of  a 
publication  compiled  by  the  Institute  of 
History  of  the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  entitled  “Seven  Days  in 
Prague.” 

The  purpose  of  the  book,  which  was 
first  secretely  circulated  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, was  and  is  to  refute  the  so-called 


Soviet  white  book— “On  Events  in  Czech- 
oslovakia,” Press  Group  of  Soviet  Jour- 
nalists, Moscow  1969. 

"The  Czech  Black  Book”  is  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  Soviet-led  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  seriously  undermines 
any  credibility  the  Russian  “white  book” 
may  have  had. 

As  just  one  example  of  the  unreliability 
of  the  Soviet  publication,  I would  cite 
a statement  on  page  18  of  the  translation 
which  states: 

U.S.  Congressman  J.  Culver  wlio  returned 
from  a visit  to  Czechoslovakia  was  quoted  by 
the  Lebanese  newspaper  Al  Hadaf  on  August 
2S  as  describing  his  encounters  with  the 
former  director  general  of  the  Czechoslovak! 
television,  J.  Pelikan. 

Here  is  what  J.  Pelikan  said  in  short: 

The  advocates  of  liberalization  are  count- 
ing on  purging  the  leading  party  organs  not 
only  of  hostile  elements  but  also  of  all  those 
who  have  been  taking  a vacillating  or  wait- 
and-see  stand. 

The  leadership  of  the  country  will  be 
taken  over  by  men  who  will  be  able  to  wrest 
Czechoslovak  politics  and  economy  from  out 
of  the  influence  of  the  red  ideology  and  to 
turn  them  in  a direction  conforming  to 
Western  traditions.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  truth  what- 
soever to  the  story  which  appeared  in  Al 
Hadef  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Russian 
white  book.  * At  no  time  either  during 
my  travel  abroad  or  after  my  return 
to  the  United  States  did  I describe  to  a 
representative  of  the  press  a meeting 
with  Mr.  Pelikan,  nor  attribute  to  him 
in  any  way  the  comments  which  the 
Soviets  have  reported. 

is  this  type  of  fabrication  which 
The  Czech  Black  Book”  overcomes 
through  its  report  of  the  7 tragic  but 
heroic  days  in  Czechoslovakia  last  Au- 
gust. I commend  it  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  today  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  discussing  the  direction 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  general  direction  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  all  areas  has  been  toward 
the  self-determination  of  all  nations.  It 
has  been  my  feeling  that  this  course 
should  be  more  aggressively  followed.  In 
the  case  of  the  Eastern  European  bloc, 

I feel  it  must  be  our  responsibility  to  do 
everything  possible,  in  a nonmilitary 
manner,  to  encourage  and  support  the 
attitude  of  self-determination  which  is 
being  so  earnestly  sought  by  these  free- 
dom-loving people. 

As  we  consider  the  possibility  of  bi- 
lateral discussions  in  the  near  future  I 
feel  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  correcting  our  own  course  of 
direction  in  foreign  policy.  We  have  re- 
cently watched  the  development  of  more 
independent  governmental  structures  in 
the  Eastern  European  countries,  and  we 
cannot  help  but  notice  that  this  move 
toward  independence  continues  to  grow 
in  strength,  despite  efforts  by  the  Soviets 
to  stop  it.  I feel  American  Government 
must  indicate  its  support  of  these  efforts 
which  may  well  lead  to  a more  united 
Europe,  with  a healthier,  more  viable 
economy. 

■A®  I have  stated  many  times  previ- 
ously on  this  floor,  the  nations  of  East- 
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em  feurope  have  long  fought  for  the  c< 
right!  to  govern  themselves  as  part  of  a a 
free  Ssociety.  In  developing  our  Nation’s  gi 
policies  toward  those  countries,  wje  a 
should  keep  their  efforts  well  in  mind,  tl 
and  keep  our  minds  open  for  new  alter-  a 
natives  in  supporting  those  efforts.  -E 

M t.  BROYHILL,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  p 
Speaker,  it  gives  pleasure  of  joining  my  p 
colleagues,  ably  led  by  the  distinguished  s 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  analyzing 
trends  and  options  of  American  policies  p 
toward  Eastern  Europe.  _ ° 

The  last  years  have  seen  a renewal  ox  A 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  humanism  r 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  A remembrance  \ 
of  the  historical  and  cultural  ties  which 
binds  the  countries  of  the  Danubian  re-  i 
giori,  Poland  and  Bulgaria  to  the  western  c 
pari  of  the  continent  and  which  go  back  * 
in  4ome  cases  more  than  a thousand  1 
years.  There  is  also  a spirit  of  question-  < 
ing  and  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  youth  1 
and  the  workers,  the  so-called  darlings  ] 
of  the  Communist  system  against  the  1 

untenable  and  erroneous  Communist  j 

ideology  and  a search  for  a more  hu-  ; 
mafic  and  more  effective  approach  to  ] 
politics  and  economics. 

Simultaneously,  the  dislike  of  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  and  dictation  is  gi  owing 
even  among  nominal  party  members, 
even  by  some  in  the  high  echelons.  The 
ferfiient  in  Czechoslovakia  was  primarily 
antji-Russian,  the  foreign  policy  of  Ru- 
mania betrays  increasingly  nationalist 
motivations  behind  the  veil  of  Commu- 
nist Aesopian  language,  and  even  the 
presence  of  large  occupation  troop  units 
have  not  done  away  with  all  tne  vestiges 
of  liberalization  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Krlemlin  is  finding  it  harder  and  harder 
to  keep  the  satellites  in  line  who  are 
encouraged  also  by  the  sharpening  Siho- 
Soyiet  conflict.  e 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kremlin  found 
nol  new  recipe  for  dealing  with  the  native 
forces  of  resistance.  Tanks*  censorship, 
secret  police  methods  are  still  sought  in 
order  to  keep  Russian  control,  increasing 
th£  dislike  which  prompted  the  aliena- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

The  United  States  has  a great  stake  in 
seeing  freedom  and  national  self-deter- 
mination restored  to  the  peoples  of  East 
Central  Europe.  Our  past  policies  under 
thO  past  two  administrations  was  basi- 
cally a hands-off  policy,  camouflaged  by 
tfie  ineffective  slogans  of  “bridgebfiiid- 
ifig,”  which  was,  however,  exposed  as 
extremely  vulnerable  to  Russian  actions 
Inf  the  moment  of  its  first  incomplete 
success.  ...  : ; , , , M , _ 

jWe  need  a new  approach  which  c£Uld 
bC  summarized  by  viewing  the  pfilicy 
tdward  east  central  Europe  in  j the 
greater  NATO  and  Soviet  framework]  and 
in  counterproposals  rather  than  accep- 
tance of  the  Russian-East  European  feug- 
gCstion  for  an  European  Security  con- 
ference. Such  counterproposal  -should 
take  the  form  of  a neutralization  plan 
fdr  the  Danubian  countries  on  both  sides 
or  the  demarcation  line,  including  at 
lfast  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,]  and 
Rumania  and  preferably  also  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

I Such  ideas  were  proposed  by  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  memo- 
randum recently  submitted  to  President 
firixon  and  the  State  Department.  I wel- 


come them  as  an  expression  of  real  con-  gi 
cem  on  the  part  of  Americans  of  Hun-  c< 
garian  descent  in  the  matters  not  only  S 
of  the  country  of  their  origin  but  also  for  p 
the  future  of  the  entire  region  in  general 
and  American  relations  with  Eastern  V 
Europe  in  particular.  I am  sure  that  our  a 
policymakers  will  listen  to  the  new  ap-  f] 
proach  proposed  and  will  further  the  V 
study  of  the  situation.  0 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  n 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  v 
discussing  the  memorandum  of  the  c 
American  Hungarian  Federation  on  t 
problems  of  American  foreign  policy  to- 
ward east  central  Europe.  . . r_ 

The  memorandum  has  several  positive  v. 
assets.  First,  it  recognizes  the  complexity  t 
of  tlie  situation  and  does  not  call  for  c 
simple  solutions.  It  pereeives  clearly  that  c 
there  arc  no  independent  Hungarian,  t 
Czechoslovak,  or  Polish  problems  in  our  i 
policy  toward  the  belt  of  states  located  1 
between  Germany  arid  Russia.  Further-  i 
more,  that  our  policies  are  greatly  in-  < 
fluenced  by  our  conception  of  Europe  as  i 
a whole,  by  our  attitudes  toward  an  evo- 
lution of  NATO  and  by  our  relations  j 
with  the  Soviet  Ur  ion,  the  dominant  l 
power  in  east  central  Europe  at  the 
present  time. 

Moreover,  the  memorandum  exposes 
the  failures  of  our  past  policies,  whether 
they  be  of  the  “liberation”  or  the  slogan- 
eering “bridgebuildir  g”  type.  The  success 
of  any  of  these  two  policies  in  part 
brought  about  a tragedy  for  the  peoples 
of  the  region.  The  so-called  liberation 
policy  was  unmasked  as  propaganda 
without  military  backing  by  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  iff  1956,  which  was 
finally  crushed  by  the  Red  army  despite 
! the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple. The  bridgebuilding  policy  was  proved 
worthless  by  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
l vakia  last  August  and  the  subsequent  re- 
5 pression  of  liberalism  in  that  state  at 
, direct  Russian  intervention. 

1 The  question  remains  whether  we 

* should  conduct  a hands-off  policy  of  in- 

* difference  toward  these  states,  Which  for 
most  of  the  last  millennium  played  a 

1 major  part  in  shaping  the  history  of 

- Europe,  or  should  we  look  for  new  initia- 
t tives?  The  memorandum  concludes  that 
r the  latter  must  be  the  case  and  I tend  to 

- agree  with  its  conclusions.  The  form  in 
y which  the  new  initiative  could  be  made 

- remains  to  be  rendered  more  precise  by 
g expert  research,  but  the  general  direc- 
s tion  is  clearly  shown  in  the  memoran- 
e dum. 

In  the  forthcoming  talks  with  the  So- 
d viet  Union,  the  new  administration  must 
y seek  to  raise  the  issue  of  a possible 
,e  neutralization  of  the  countries  of  the 
d Danubian  basin,  including  Austria  and 
h Yugoslavia,  which  are  outside  off  the  3o- 
I-  viet  orbit,  Hungary  and  Rumania,  and 
1-  possibly  also  Czechoslovakia.  I hope  that 
d our  policymakers  rx>  whom  this  memo- 
jti  randum  has  recently  been  submitted  will 
>s  take  the  time  to  consider  it  carefully  and 
at  will  apply  its  contents  to  the  subject  of 
Ld  further  policy -oriented  research. 

> - Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evi- 

dent that  the  new  administration  at- 
le  taches  great  significance  to  European 
3-  affairs,  and  therefore  I believe  that  it 
at  would  do  well  to  closely  study  the  pro- 
si-  posals  advanced  by  the  American  Hun- 


garian Federation  in  a memorandum  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  major 
policymakers. 

The  memorandum  deals  with  both 
Western  and  Eastern  European  affairs, 
as  the  two  cannot  in  reality  be  separated 
from  one  another.  Our  policies  toward 
Western  Europe  should  reflect  the  spirit 
of  Atlantic  partnership  and  aim  at  pro- 
moting a strong  and  independent  Europe 
which,  together  with  the  United  States, 
can  deal  with  the  regional  problems  of 
the  Continent. 

The  European  Continent  has  two 
major  problems,  both  inherited  from  the 
Second  World  War.  The  first  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  division  of  Germany ; the  sec- 
ond the  problem  of  continued  Russian 
domination  over  large  areas  of  east  cen- 
tral Europe.  While  we  continue  to  hope 
for  progress  ori  the  question  of  German 
unity,  which  is  d concomitant  require- 
ment for  progress  on  the  situation  in  east 
central  Europe,  the  two  problems  are  not 
identical. 

The  creation  of  a buffer  zone  includ- 
ing Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania 
would  still  be  possible  before  a full  solu- 
tion of  the  German  question  and  could 
pave  the  way  toward  solving  it.  The  cen- 
trifugal forces  within  the  Warsaw  bloc 
are  already  so  strong  that  even  in  the 
face  of  our  very  limited  involvement  they 
can  only  be  restrained — not  eradicated — 
by  superior  Russian  military  and  eco- 
nomic power.  The  increasing  difficulties 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  keeping  these 
countries  in  line,  together  with  the  in- 
tensified tension  at  the  eastern  border  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  with  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China,  are  factors  that  may  make  even 
the  Russian  receptive  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, provided  their  security  and 
economic  needs  are  respected  by  some  in- 
ternational guarantee  on  the  status  of 
the  region  and  the  retainment  of  certain 
: economic  ties.  The  winners  would  be  the 
peoples  of  the  region  who  crave  for  na- 
‘ tional  independence  and  for  an  evolution 
„ of  their  systems  into  more  humanistic 
: and  democratic  forms,  ami  for  the  re- 
■ forging  of  their  severed  ties  with Western 
; Europe.  I hope  that  our  policymakers 
> will  consider  these  possibilities  in  pre- 

I paring  for  tallcs  with  Russia. 

j Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
r pertinent  in  the  discussion  to  insert  at 

- this  point  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Z.  Michael 

- Szaz,  secreta^  of  the  International  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  American  Hun- 

- garian  Federation: 

t Remarks  by  Mr.  Szaz 

e American  foreign  policy  toward  Eastern 
e Europe  has  been  ever  since  1944  a basically 
i defensive  one.  The  region  was  recognized  as 

- not  vital  to  American  national  interests  and 
a therefore  political  consideration  have  always 
. prevailed  over  security  considerations. 

,Tj  While  the  Yalta  Agreement  did  not  in  ef- 
feet  establish  a sphere  of  influence  division 

II  of  Europe,  such  a division  existed  in  fact  as 
d goon  as  the  American  and  Soviet  atmies  met 
>f  at  Torgav  on  April  24,  1945.  As  the  Soviet 

Union  has  never  lived  up  to  the  Declaration 
. of  Liberated  Europe  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  representative  governments  by  free 
elections,  by  1946  the  United  States  also  re- 
n considered  its  position  and  stopped  sending 
ft  reparations  from  its  ®one  in  Germany  to  the 
>-  Soviet  Union  and  in  1947  established  the 
1-  Bizonal  Economic  Area  in  Germany.  The  cold 
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war  soon  hardened  the  military  demarca- 
tion line  into  a political  and  ideological  one 
and  non-Communist  parties  and  politicians 
met  either  jail  and  execution  at  home  in 
Eastern  Europe  or  had  to  escape  to  the  West. 

The  Communication  of  Eastern  Europe  was 
not  accepted  as  final  by  the  United  States. 
Public  opinion’s  disgust  was  paired  with  the 
general  assumption  of  American  military  su- 
periority and  it  was  considered  possible  to 
shake  the  Russian  rule  over  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  by  diplomatic  economic  and 
propaganda  means  without  provoking  World 
War  HI. 

This  was  basically  the  “liberation”  pro- 
gram of  John  Poster  Dulles  endorsed  by  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  in  his  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  August  1952  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  weakness  of  the  “liberation”  theory  has 
been  that  it  came  too  late,  Such  an  active 
policy  might  have  saved  at  least  part  of  the 
area  in  1946,  but  starting  six  years  there- 
after was  doomed  to  failure  by  Soviet  and 
domestic  Communist  entrenchment  in  the 
entire  socio-political  apparatus  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  nuclear  and  air 
power  fields  Soviet  control  over  Eastern  Eur- 
ope can  be  loosened  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic means,  by  psychological  warfare  with- 
out leading  to  World  War  III  and  American 
military  intervention. 

While  the  Truman  Administration  con- 
tinued to  protest  and  undertake  a large-scale 
propaganda  campaign  with  the  help  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
full  use  of  all  political,  economic  and  psy- 
chological means  in  form  of  a “liberation” 
campaign  with  all  means  short  of  war  was 
first  promised  by  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial candidate  General  Eisenhower  in  his 
speech  to  the  American  Legion  on  August  24, 
1952. 

The  incoming  Eisenhower  Administration, 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of  State 
John.  Poster  Dulles  embarked  on  the  above 
program.  However,  it  became  soon  clear  that 
psychological  warfare  alone  would  not  suffice 
to  break  down  the  vise  of  Communist  control 
which  by  that  time  has  permeated  all  socio- 
economic and  political  levels  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries  and  was  wedded  to  a 
ruthless  and  terroristic,  but  efficient  secret 
police  apparatus.  Only  an  appeal  to  open  re- 
volt or  to  guerilla  warfare  would  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  shake  loose  Communist 
control,  but  such  an  appeal  would  have 
meant  promise  of  active  American  military 
support,  a conclusion  to  which  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  has  not  subscribed. 

Three  months  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  the  death  of  the 
Soviet  dictator  Joseph  Stalin  appeared  to 
have  created  a completely  new  situation  ren- 
dering the  success  of  the  liberation  program 
more  likely  but  also  introducing  new  ele- 
ments like  an  evolutionary  process  of  “na- 
tionalization” and  “liberalization”  of  the 
existing  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  pos- 
sible Russian  acquiescence  into  neutraliza- 
tion of  part  or  all  of  the  region  due  to  in- 
ternal weaknesses. 

The  results  were  tragic  for  the  peoples  in- 
volved, especially  In  Hungary  where  as  a 
result  of  inept  Communist  leadership  the 
discontent  assumed  the  form  of  open  revolt 
and  forced  the  establishment  of  a multi- 
party Government  which  tried  to  restore 
democracy  and  leave  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The 
challenge  to  Soviet  and  Communist  control 
resulted  in  the  near- intervention  in  Poland 
only  averted  by  Gomulka’s  cooling  of  na- 
tionalist passions  and  temporary  liberal  re- 
forms and  in  the  bloody  intervention  of 
Russia  in  Hungary  crushing  the  fight  for 
freedom  and  establishing  a quisling  regime. 

The  Hungarian  Revolution  represents  a 
watershed  in  American  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe.  It  demonstrated  unmistakably  the 
insufficiency  of  an  activist  policy  which  is  tin- 
able  or  unwilling  to  draw  the  necessary  mili- 
tary conclusions  of  its  successes.  The  result 


of  the  fall  events  of  1956  has  not  been  a cur- 
tailing of  Soviet  influence  over  the  region 
but  an  actual  increase  in  the  long-run  pros- 
pects of  acceptance  of  Russian  overlordships 
by  these  peoples.  After  all  the  dream  of 
American  liberation  has  been  shown  utterly 
unreal  by  the  Hungarian  freedomfighters. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  felt  even  more  abandoned  than  in 
1945  and  drew  their  own  conclusions  that 
they  have  to  get  along  with  their  present 
masters  and  work  for  improvement  within 
the  existing  ideological'  and  power  political 
framework. 

On  the  American  side  the  twin  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East  diverted  attention  from  the 
magnitude  of  political  defeat  but  before  any 
new  policies  could  have  been  effectively 
implemented,  a new  event  had  occurred  de- 
stroying the  basis  for  an  activist  policy  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Russian  space  feats  with 
the  Sputnik  and  their  implicit  ramification 
of  nuclear  stalemate  with  the  arrival  of 
ICBMs. 

The  remaining  period  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  did  not  produce  any'  firm 
policy  toward  the  region.  The  argument  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  to  continue  the  old 
tactics  and  aim  it  now  for  a “nationalistic” 
deviation  of  the  regimes,  and  those  who  ad- 
vised a hands  off  policy,  or  even  a bridge- 
building policy  continued  with  none  of  the 
protagonists  achieving  clear  superiority  in 
American  Administration  councils.  Thus,  the 
Hungarian  question  was  kept  on  the  U.N. 
agenda,  but  food  and  credits  were  extended 
to  Poland,  a summit  meeting  was  sought 
and  the  German  question  was  still  discussed 
but  after  the  second  Berlin  crisis  in  Novem- 
ber 1958  attention  was  focused  on  the  new 
Russian  offensive  in  the  region  rather  than 
on  any  liberation  policies. 

The  Democratic  Kennedy  Administration 
started  on  a new  tack.  Especially  after  the 
Cuban  confrontation  and  the  end  of  the 
Berlin  crisis,  a new  theory  underlined  our 
policies  toward  Eastern  Europe.  It  called  for 
an  activist  policy  but  not  toward  under- 
mining the  governments  by  direct  appeals  to 
the  opposing  elements  among  the  population. 
Rather  it  called,  for  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  even  political  relations 
with  the  governments  in  power  recognizing 
their  permanence  and  political  claim  to 
power  and  hope  that  the  enlightened  na- 
tional self-interest  of  the  governments  will 
lead  them  to  better  relations  with  the  West 
and  liberalization  of  the  totalitarian  controls 
at  home.  Yet,  this  bridgebuilding  policy  ex- 
plained in  President  Kennedy’s  speech  at  the 
American  University  and  elaborated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson’s  October  1966  speech  was  not 
to  be'  restricted  to  Eastern  Europe. 

It  was  rather  to  be  a minor  part  of  our 
bridgebuilding  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, for  the  policy  was 'based  upon  the  perma- 
nence of  Russian  military  and  economic  con- 
trol of  the  region.  We  were  trying  to  be- 
come, together  with  other  NATO  countries 
a sort  of  junior  partner  in  Soviet-controlled 
Eastern  Europe  and  receive  in  return  the 
economic  satisfaction  of  trade  and  the  moral 
satisfaction  of  the  removal  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  dictatorial  rule  for  the  populations 
involved. 

The  theory  was  very  logical  and  nice,  but 
it  has  never  completely  worked.  There  were 
too  many  internal  contradictions  in  it  and 
it  did  not  fit  into  the  Soviet  plans  for  the 
region  in  the  long  run. 

ii 

The  bridgebuilding  theory  via  Moscow  has 
been  long  advertised  as  the  major  accom- 
plishment of  the  Kennedy- Johnson  Admin- 
istration. It  has  laid  the  basis  for  a durable 
peace  and  led  to  a limited  but  vital  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  superpowers,  both  of 
whom  realize  now  that  the  existence  of  the 
other  and  the  avoidance  of  a nuclear  holo- 
caust is  in  Its  own  national  interest. 

It  is  a political  misfortunate  for  the  Demo- 


cratic Presidential  candidate  in  1968  that 
the  failure  of  the  policy  occurred  exactly 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  with  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  For  fac- 
ing the  mess  in  Vietnam  and  is  urban  and 
racial  affairs  at  home,  the  'apparent  accom- 
plishments of  the  bridgebuilding,  detente 
policies  were  the  only  selling  points  of  the 
eight  years  of  Democratic  Administration  to 
the  American  people. 

A close  analysis  of  the  bridgebuilding  via 
Moscow  policy  has  shown  in  the  past  that 
it  does  not  work  in  the  interest  in  the  United. 
States.  Already  long  before  the  Prague 
events  the  negative  sides  has  outweighed  the 
positive  ones.  The  first  corollary  of  the  policy 
has  been  the  slowing  down  of  American  in- 
volvement in  NATO,  and  a passive  acceptance 
of  French  “going  it  alone”  policies  by  the 
Johnson  Administration.  Once  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  became  possible  on 
international  security  matters  and  Russian 
aggression  did  not  have  to  be  feared,  the  ' 
role  our  NATO  allies  played  in  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  American  poli- 
cies could  be  relegated  into  the  background 
and  NATO  could  be  deemphasized.  The 
events  of  the  last  four  years  of  NATO  his- 
tory show  clearly  this  trend  of  American 
policy  and  the  sorry  disarray  the  have 
created.  In  a perverse  manner,  apparent  suc- 
cess in  detente  also  meant  that  American 
influence  over  Western  Europe  could  be  re- 
enforced, but  for  reasons  of  his  own.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  avoided  this  temptation  which 
was  exploited  by  President  Kennedy  in  his 
first  year  of  detente  policy  (1963). 

The  second  corollary  of  the  policy  was  the 
assumption  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Eastern  European  countries  would  be 
slowly  liberalized  and  thereby  become  more 
open  to  Western  cultural  and  economic  con- 
tacts. The  Iron  Curtain  was  to  be  dismantled 
and  people- to-people  contacts  expanded.  As 
all  East  European  countries  needed  the  hard 
currency  of  the  tourists  and  Western  busi- 
nessman, the  bridgebuilding  policies  at- 
tained some  successes.  However,  the  cultural 
and  economic  beneficiaries  of  the  bridge- 
building were  not  United  States  citizens,  but 
Germans  and  Frenchmen,  Britons  and  Ital- 
ians who  could  both  on  historical  and  eco- 
nomic grounds  compete  better  for  the  favor 
of  the  local  Communist  regimes  than  their 
American  counterparts.  However,  the  policy 
was  linear  and  was  unprepared  for  a refreez- 
ing of  the  atmosphere  that  must  occur  when 
the  bridgebuilding  becomes  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  Eastern  Europe  and  present  a lat- 
ent danger  to  Russian  economic  and  politi- 
cal, control.  Thus,  in  the  moment  of  its  suc- 
cess the  policy  would  become  a failure  unless 
the  liberalization  or  disintegration  trends  in 
the  Soviet  Union  would  proceed  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  speed,  a very  unlikely 
occurrence. 

The  third  corollary  of  the  policy  was  the 
abandonment  of  anti-Communism  as  an 
American  bargaining  point  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. While  the  old  liberation  policy  was 
strictly  based  on  it,  the  new  policy  tried  to 
hide  it,  ignore  it,  or  even  deny  it,  thus  going 
to  the  other  extreme.  Realp olitik  was  to 
silence  the  opposition  forces  and  cause  them 
to  cooperate  with  the  new  regimes  and  try 
to  force  the  changes  from  the  inside.  The 
damage  done  to  American  image  by  this  pol- 
icy in  Eastern  Europe  among  the  people  over 
35  has  never  been  completely  analyzed,  but 
it  must  have  been  considerable.  It  also  de- 
prived the  American  informational  agencies 
and  papers  of  their  strongest  moral,  ideolog- 
ical and  political  weapons.  At  Radio  Free 
Europe  even  articles  were  no  longer  accepted 
for  publication  as  early  as  1964  which  would 
prove  economic  exploitation  of  satellite  coun- 
tries by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  con- 
sidered to  be  too  delicate. 

The  final  corollary  of  the  policy  was  based 
upon  its  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  the  bridgebuilding  policy  toward 
the  Eastern  European  countries  has  never 
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been  accepted  by  Moscow.  Russian,  and  local 
Conjmunlst  writers  and  essayists  were  al- 
ways warning  of  the  ideological  and  political 
infiljtration  of  the  West  and  kept  the  people 
to  people  contact  generally  within  well  de- 
fine4  limits,  minimizing  the  intellectual  and. 
economic  impact  of  Western  influences. 

in 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  ensuing  threats  to  Rumania  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  raises  anew  the 
question  of  American  foreign  policy  towaird 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Soviet  occupation  destroyed  most  of 
the  ‘assumptions  of  an  evolution  of  the  re- 
gion to  national  communism  of  a more  per- 
missive type.  It  has  shown  that  even  when 
facing  ideological  bankruptcy,  the  Soviet 
Unidn  can  and  will  revert  to  military  meth- 
ods to  enforce  her  own  national  control  over 
the  region.  Furthermore,  that  bridgebuilding 
policies  do  not  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
assuming  a psychological -diploma  tic  offen- 
sives in  Europe  as  long  as  NATO  is  in  disarray 
and;  our  relations  with  France  and  Germany 
are  strained. 

Iiji  my  opinion,  reassessment  of  our  policies 
musjt  not  be  restricted  to  Eastern  Europe 
like  in  the  past.  The  question  of  Eastern 
Europe  is  embedded  in  the  problem  of  our 
relationship  with  otir  NATA  allies  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Viewed  in  isolation,  a return 
to  Activist  “liberation0  policy  would  reheat 
the  ! cold  war  without  great  advantages  to 
us.  Yet  the  bridgebuilding  policy  Is  dead  and 
no  ijnatter  of  rhetoric  of  the  New  York  Times 
or  Professor  Brzezinski  can  resurrect  it. 

V(e  must  find  a East  European  policy  that 
tak^s  into  consideration  the  following  fac- 
torsj: 

l.|  There  is  no  such  unit  as  Eastern  Europe. 
Events  of  the  last  few  years  created  at  leist 
“twb  Eastern  Europea,’'  one  held  in  subju- 
gation by  Russian  military  power,  or  by  na- 
tional interest  complementary  to  the  Soviet 
desires  (Bulgaria),  and  one  ruled  by  Coin- 
muhist  regimes  responsive  to  the  local  4a- 
tiorjal  interests,  e.g.,  Rumania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Furthermore,  no  solution  of  the  East- 
ern [European  problem  may  be  achieved  with- 
out j some  progress  on  the  German  question. 

2.1  The  basis  for  Soviet  power  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  no  longer  ideological.  Even  in 
Poland,  as  the  spring  events  of  1968  have 
evidenced,  there  are  many  Communist  ele- 
ments who  disagree  with  the  Soviet- type  of 
socialism  and  local  nationalism  is  on  the 
rise  in  every  Eastern  European  country.  Na- 
tionalism remains  the  only  major  counter- 
poise to  communism  in  Eastern  Europe  ahd 
its  development  since  the  death  of  Stalin 
constitutes  the  only  effective  anti-Soviet 
force.  In  reverse,  there  is  little  question  that 
the  Prague  events  show  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  also  giving  continuing  precedence 
to  national  imperialist  considerations  oveir 
general,  international  Communist  interests. 

3. ;  The  basic  question  in  Eastern  Eurcfpe 
is  the  presence  of  foreign  occupation  troops. 
By  tow,  every  country  still  subject  to  Rus- 
sian! control  has  Russian  troops  at  her  sbtL 
Thei  removal  of  Soviet  troops  must  be  the 
primary  aim  of  American  diplomacy  in  the 
region.  There  is  reasonable  hope  that  once 
this!  objective  is  achieved,  the  countries 
would  orient  themselves  toward  Western 
Europe  and  liberalize  their  policies  at  horhe. 

4. !  Unless  we  have  a strong  Western  Europe 
whifch  is  further  integrated,  there  cannot  be 
an  active  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  for 
any  ; settlement  leading  to  a diminution  j of 
Russian  presence  in  the  area  can  only  be 
bas^d  at  the  reduction  of  American  forces  in 
Western  Europe.  While  disengagement  can- 
not provide  the  full  answer,  some  disengage- 
ment and  progress  on  the  Germany  question 
would  have  to  precede  Russian  withdrawal 
fronji  Eastern  Europe. 

iv 

There  are  few  other  alternatives.  To  con- 
timie  the  present  policy  would  be  disadvan- 


tageous to  the  United  States  and  would  en- 
courage the  Soviets  to  assume  an  offensive 
stance  toward  the  NATO  countries  while 
putting  military  pressure  on  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia. 

A return  to  “liberation0  policies  would 
probably  not  receive  public  support  either 
in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
and  would  be  ineffective  in  view  of  nuclear 
parity. 

To  abandon  ail  interest  in  the  region 
again  would  be  interpreted  in  Moscow  as 
neo-isolation£sm  forced  upon  the  United 
States  by  internal  problems  and  result  in 
Soviet  initiatives  against  the  NATO  region. 

The  new  policy  must  be  based  upon  the 
recognition  than  in  the  long  run  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  to  promote  increasing 
contacts  and  integration  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  ar.d  to  reduce  our  mili- 
tary presence  in  Europe. 

This  is  not  a call  for  troop  reduction  at 
a time  of  danger  to  NATO  countries.  The 
prerequisite  for  the  policy  is  the  reestablish- 
ment of  military  balance  by  an  enlargement 
of  present  NATO  forces  and  withdrawal  of 
the  forward  elements  of  the  Red  Army  from 
Czechoslovakia.  But  as  a medium-range  con- 
sideration, the  thinning  out  of  the  Central 
European  sector  from  foreign  troops  must 
be  the  hub  of  any  reasonable  policy  aiming 
at  furthering  American  and  European  in- 
terests in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  new  policy  must  aim  at  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  German  question.  No  amount  of 
talk  about  disengagement,  or  reduction  of 
forces,  or  bridgebuilding  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem unless  German  unity  is  restored  in  some 
shape  or  form.  The  basis  for  a solution  of 
the  security  and  free  development  of  Eastern 
Europe  is  progress  in  restoring  German 
unity. 

The  new  policy  must  guarantee  to  a great- 
er extent  than  before  that  countries  which 
assume  a nationalistic  stance  will  not  be 
abandoned  at  the  alter  of  the  detente  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  kind  graces.  This  is  not  to 
call  for  their  full  guarantee  by  NATO,  but 
at  least  for  Uieir  placing  into  the  grey  area 
of  American  military  interests  which,  under 
certain  circumstances  might  be  defended 
from  armed  aggression.  The  Johnson  an- 
nouncement of  Rumania  came  close  to  such 
a position,  though  his  abject  silence  on 
Czechoslovakia  was  rightly  interpreted  as  a 
disclaimer  of  any  American  interest  in 
Czechoslovakia, 

Each  of  the  three  principles  of  a new 
policy  would  reqtiire  a long  study  in  itself. 
However,  they  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  an 
all-European  policy  aiming  at  bringing  in- 
creasing coordination  snd  unity  to  the  con- 
tinent not  by  American-sponsored  com- 
munity projects,  but  by  helping  the  Euro- 
pean powers  to  find  the  way  to  one  another, 
in  the  Bpirlt  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  but 
realizing  that  the  best  encouragement  we 
can  give  is  the  expressi<m  of  our  interest  and 
the  upgrading  of  their  role  in  our  policy- 
making vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe.  The  creat  on  of  Europe  united 
on  foreign  policy,  integrated  economically, 
and  cultural  independent,  and  friendly  to 
the  United  States  without  forming  part  of 
an  enforced  Atlantic  Community,  is  in  our 
national  interest.  The  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  of  this  policy  would  go  far  in 
solving  the  problems  created  by  Russia  in 
Eastern  Europe  without  direct  American  in- 
volvement. After  all,  it  was  the  success  of 
West  German  trade  and  cultural  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe  which  exerted  a sub- 
stantial influence  on  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
occupy  Czechoslovakia  test  they  lose  their  in- 
fluence In  most  of  the  region.  And  Soviet 
Russia,  too,  in  the  long  run,  will  have  less 
objections  to  ties  between  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Europe  than  to  clc«e  ties  between  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today’s 
discussion  of  American  policies  toward 
east- central  Europe  is  very  timely. 


A solution  to  the  complex  problems  of 
the  region  cannot  come  overnight,  but 
unless  we  start  thinking  of  new  ways  of 
trying  to  deal  with  the  present  crisis- 
filled  deadlock  between  the  nations  of  the 
area  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  NATO  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  other,  central  Europe  might 
again  become  the  powderkeg  of  Europe 
just  as  it  had  been  twice  during  the  pres- 
ent century. 

Native  forces  in  these  countries  have 
already  worked  some  change  during  the 
past  decade.  The  Soviet  monolithic  con- 
trol has  been  already  cracked  by  the 
Polish  and  Hungarian  events  of  1956, 
especially  by  the  temporary  victory  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  in  Hungary  later 
defeated  by  Soviet  armored  divisions. 
With  some  modifications,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  quickly  able  to  restore  con- 
trol over  the  region  by  the  end  of  1957, 
The  second  upheaval  came  more  gradu- 
ally. 

Yet,  despite  Soviet  occupation,  na- 
tionalist and  democratic  unrest  continues 
in  Czechoslovakia  where  passive  resist- 
ance extends  not  only  to  the  masses  and 
workers,  but  to  much  of  the  party  lead- 
ership itself.  Rumania  succeeded  in  veto- 
ing closer  economic  integration  within 
Oomecon  which  would  have  been  detri- 
mental to  her  national  interests,  and 
even  in  foreign  policy  has  recovered  some 
leverage  and  independence.  Hungary  is 
experimenting  with  economic  reforms 
and  while  it  is  emphasized  that  they 
could  not  spread  to  the  political  realm, 
the  changes  are  undermining  classical 
Marxist  economics.  Anti-Russian  feeling 
is  high  in  almost  every  country  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  view  of  the  events  of 
August  1968  and  nationalism  has  become 
the  major  counterforce  penetrating, 
transforming,  and  often  outrightly  op- 
posing traditional  Communist  tenets. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  less  trouble  in  her  relations  with  neu- 
tral Austria,  or  Finland  than  with  Ru- 
mania and  Czechoslovakia  who  are  for- 
mally members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues,  ably  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Minshall)  , in  discussing  the  situation  in 
east-central  Europe  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent proposals  of  the  American  Hungar- 
ian Federation. 

With  the  new  administration  display- 
ing signs  of  renewed  interest  in  East  Eu- 
ropean affairs  and  preparing  serious  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
major  issues,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  try  to  find  new  approaches  to 
our  relationships  wtih  central  Europe. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation’s 
call  for  an  Atlantic  partnership  to  be 
the  mainstay  of  our  policy  toward  West- 
ern Europe  appears  to  be  a most  hopeful 
approach  to  this  problem.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  play  the  policeman  of  Europe; 
rather,  we  must  help  the  European  na- 
tions to  become  self-sufficient  in  mili- 
tary and  political  matters  and  promote 
integration  and  coordination  among 
them  in  the  creation  of  a viable  European 
community. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  can  arrive  at  no 
solution  of  the  complex  east-central  Eu- 
ropean question  without  a regional  plan 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  peoples 
of  that  region  and  which  would  at  least 
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be  tolerable  to  tjie  Soviet  Union.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  special  interest  that  I 
read  the  proposal  for  the  neutralization 
of  much  of  central  Europe  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Federation.  Such  a neu- 
tralization would  establish  common 
guarantees  against  intervention.  Crea- 
tion of  a buffer  zone  would  in  fact  create 
three  Europes : Western  Europe,  the  buf- 
fer zone,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
be  a possible  solution  to  the  security 
needs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  needs 
of  the  central  European  nations  to  live 
outside  of  blocs.  This  desire  needs  no 
proof  as  far  as  Austria  and  Yugoslavia 
are  concerned,  and  was  also  manifest  in 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  in  1956  and 
1968  respectively. 

Such  an  approach  could  take  the  form 
of  a cautious  but  positive  reply  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  ideas 
which  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites  are 
now  pushing  for  propaganda  reasons  and 
for  effecting  our  withdrawal  from  Eu- 
rope, unmasking  the  Soviet  designs,  but 
preserving  the  potentially  positive  ele- 
ments of  the  plan  which  call  for  the  dis- 
solution of  military  blocs.  A buffer  zone 
neutralization  could  even  be  acceptable 
to  Soviet  security  needs  at  a time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  has  considerable 
trouble  with  several  of  its  Warsaw  pact 
allies. 

In  this  connection,  may  I call  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a pertodical  pub- 
lished in  New  York:  “Studies' for  a New 
Central  Europe,”  which  is  pushing  the 
idea  of  neutralization  of  the  Danubian 
states,  with  possible  common  institutions 
among  them  once  neutralization  has  been 
achieved  and  guaranteed  by  the  major 
powers. 

I insert  at  this  point  the  editorial  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  “Studies  for  a New 
Central  Europe”  which  pertains  particu- 
larly to  the  idea  of  neutralization: 

Toward  a Third  Wat  in  a New 
Central  Europe 

Europe  is  an  extremely  sensitive  area  of 
the  world  where  the  use  of  bare  military 
power  will  bring  neither  permanent  peace 
nor  a solution  to  its  problems  and  needs. 
The  Russians  will  soon  realize  that  the  use 
erf  a raw  force  in  a highly  developed  area 
backfires.  The  military  “blood  and  iron” 
method  of  Napoleon,  the  Cztrs,  Bismarck, 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  harmed  in  the  long 
run  more  than  they  helped  their  nations  and 
Europe.  American  and  Western  policy  must 
also  change  from  their  predominantly  mili- 
tary countermeasures,  pacts  and  expendi- 
tures,— as  Richard  Nixon  recently  empha- 
sized— to  “preventive  diplomacy”  and  peace 
planning  with  “regional  peace  pacts”  and  the 
whole-hearted  participation  of  the  nations 
concerned. 

THREE  ALTERNATIVES  IN  EUROPE 

The  solutions  commonly  advocated  for 
Europe  fall  into  three  categories: 

A.  A United  Europe.  This  is  presently  po- 
litically unrealistic,  at  least  for  the  foresee- 
able future  and  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a nuclear  superpower.  Moscow  would  never 
give  its  consent  to  a politically,  economically 
and  militarily  unified  Europe  that  included 
East  Central  Europe  “from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Urals.”  Such  a unity  exists  only  cul- 
turally, based  on  deep  historical  sentiments 
of  the  European  nations.  But  politically,  a 
United  States  of  Europe  is  still  unrealistic,  a 
fantastic  dream  like  that  of  Coudenhove- 
Kalergi’s  Pan-europa  proposed  between  the 
two  World  Wars  to  which  some  statesmen 
like  Briarid,  Seipel  and  Masaryk  gave  lip 


service  but  which  proved  to  be  a political 
illusion.  Now,  the  European  Movement  in- 
vites its  friends  and  adherents  to  almost 
yearly  conferences  with  its  program  devoted 
to  “European  unification.”  ^The  main  speaker 
of  the  last  conference  held  January  19-20, 
1968  in  Rome}  was  the  German  Professor 
Walter  Hallstein  who  emphasized  the  idea 
of  “Europe  as  a whole.”  Another  organiza- 
tion, Action  Europeene  Federalist  held  its 
congress  November  18-19,  1967  in  Brussels 
with  the  participation  of  Jean  Rey,  Profes- 
sor Hendrik  Brugmans,  Dr.  Dieter  Roser,  Vice 
President  of  the  German  Europa-Union  and 
others.  The  17th  congress  of  the  latter  organi- 
zation met  on  March  4-5,  1968  in  Cologne. 
But  Jerzy  Jankowski,  a Polish  journalist  and 
editor  of  Poland  in  Europe , who  attended 
these  congresses,  summarized  their  net  re- 
sults as  follows:  “The  regimes  in  power  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  hostile  to  the  United 
Europe  idea.  Thus,  what  is  there  left  to  say 
at  the  congresses  beside  repeating  cheap 
formulas  about  an  ‘entire  Europe’  and 
platonic  compliments  to  the  peoples  of  the 
‘Second  Europe’?”  1 

B.  The  Present  Two  Europes  organized 
militarily  by  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  would  permanently  fix  the  present 
East  and  West  Europe  side  by  side.  This 
would  be  a hell  to  those  nations  caught  un- 
willingly between  the  two  superpowers,  the 
masters  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This 
present  status  quo  would  leave  the  German 
problem  unsolved,  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  permanently  established,  the 
Cold  War,  intermittently  intensified,  espe- 
cially now  after  the  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  as  it  was  previously,  after  1948 
and  1956.  The  greater  the  Increase  of  military 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
more  unbearable  will  life  be  for  the  120-130 
millions  who  live  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. Such  enormous  military  expenses  In- 
curred by  both  America  and  the  USSR  are 
also  an  unnecessary  burden  on  their  econ- 
omies that  unbalance  their  budgets,  foreign 
payments,  and  hinder  finding  solutions  to 
their  problems  at  home.  Both  America  and 
England  are  willing  to  wlthdaw  'from  Europe 
but  as  long  as  the  Two  Europes  exist,  a mili- 
tary de-escalation  in  Europe  remains  a dream. 
At  whose  expense  were  the  650,000  Soviet 
troops  deployed  in  Czechoslovakia  and  now 
rocket  bases  established  there?  The  NATO 
forces,  America,  Germany  and  also  Yugo- 
slavia immediately  reacted  by  increasing 
their  military  expenditures,  ordering  more 
expensive  rockets,  tanks  and  jet  bombers. 
Cannot  lessons  be  learned  from  Hitler’s  mili- 
tary failures?  The  present  trend  only  lays  the 
base  for  a Third  World  War  which  could  not 
be  contained  in  Europe. 

C.  We  submit,  the  realistic  solution  is  a 
third  way: 

Three  Europes:  1.  Western  Europe  with  its 
nucleus,  the  Common  Market.  2.  East  Eu- 
rope which  is  practically  Soviet  Russia.  3. 
Central  Europe,  a neutralized  buffer  zone 
between  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  French  President  De  Gaulle  was  real- 
istic when  he  reminded  the  world  in  a speech 
at  the  Warsaw  parliament,  in  the  heart  of 
Central  Europe,  that  politically,  there  are 
Three  Europes:  Western,  Central  and  East 
Europe.  While  a United  Europe  is  ah  uto- 
pistic  dream,  the  present  Two  Europes  a hell, 
Three  Europes  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all  nations — and  is  politically  realistic.  It 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  nuclear 
powers  too,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  Peace  and  Military  Deescalation,  a Neu- 
tral Buffer  Zone  is  needed  in  Europe. 

It  is  vain  to  exhort  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  to  move  their  troops  out  of  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia  and  East  Berlin  so  long 


1 Jerzy  Jankowski:  Problems  of  Eastern 
Europe  at  the  Three  European  Congresses. 
The  Central  European  Federalist,  New  York, 
1968.  No.  1,  p.  17-22. 


as  the  English -American  troops  remain  and 
are  even  strengthened  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Russia  was  invaded  several 
times  since  Napoleon  and  it  understandably 
feels  the  need  of  protection  against  what  it 
calls  “German  revanchism”  or  other  aggres- 
sion. The  present  “revanchism”  of  West  Ger- 
many serves  as  an  admirable  bogeyman  to 
keep  the  Warsaw  Pact  group  in  line.  There- 
fore a neutral  buffer  zone  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  would  release  the  Soviet 
Union  from  this  fear  and  enable  the  Kremlin 
to  concentrate  against  a possible  Invasion 
from  China.  If  a Central  European  neutral 
zone  were  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers 
and,  as  in  Austria’s  case,  by  some  other  60 
states,  the  security  of  Russia’s  Western  fron- 
tier would  be  unquestionable.  Moscow’s  ob- 
session must  be  removed  by  a proposal  made 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  neutralize 
the  zone  from  Finland  down  through  the 
Danubian  countries.  Such  an  agreement 
would  make  the  motivation  written  into  the 
recent  Soviet-Czechoslovak  treaty  obsolete. 
Article  1 of  the  treaty  “ensures  the  security 
of  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community 
against  the  increasing  revanchist  strivings  of 
the  West  German  militarist  forces.”  Neutrali- 
zation would  serve  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  as  well.  It 
would  open  the  way  for  a military  de-escala- 
tion. The  neutralization  of  Austria  in  the 
State  Treaty  of  1955  was  one  of  the  wisest 
steps  taken  in  decades.  The  Kremlin  now  has 
less  trouble  with  Austria  than  with  the  non- 
neutralized  Hungary,  Rumania  or  Czecho- 
slovakia. Neutral  Sweden  and  Finland  are 
better  neighbors  than  Rumania.  It  will  of 
course  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  nations 
in  such  a neutralized  buffer  zone  to  have 
good  economic  and  cultural  relations  with 
Russia.  With  their  military  expenditures  re- 
duced, peoples  of  the  zone  will  attain  a higher 
level  of  existence. 

The  idea  of  a’Neutralized  Buffer  Zone  gains 
momentum. 

Fifteen  years  ago  many  questioned  the 
usefulness  of  such  a neutralized  buffer  zone 
between  the  great  powers.  Western  diplomacy 
was  reluctant  in  giving  consent  to  neutralize 
Austria.  Only  after  more  than  280  fruitless 
four-po-wer  conferences  did  it  yield.  It  was 
the  Austrian  Chancellor  Raab  who  succeeded 
in  negotiating  the  matter  with  Molotov  in 
Moscow.  The  final  Memorandum8  contained 
the  “international  obligation  that  Austria 
will  maintain  neutrality  of  the  same  type  as 
maintained  by  Switzerland .**  This  was  the 
key.  The  neutralization  of  Austria  was  a Step 
forward!  Following  this,  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Hungary  could  have  been  ne- 
gotiated immediately  on  the  same  platform 
and  formula.  But  Western  diplomacy  did 
not  see  this  opportunity.  When  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  broke  out  in  1956,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Imre  Nagy  proclaimed  neutrality. 
This  was  not  backed  by  Western  diplomacy, 
and  the  millitary  Intervention  of  the  USSR 
followed.  However,  the  Hungarian  uprising 
marked  the  first  defeat  of  Communism  in 
Central  Europe  and  its  repercussions  in  the 
West  undermined  the  prestige  of  Communist 
parties  everywhere. 

Recently,  Western  observers  in  Prague  have 
reported  Increased  interest  among  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  in  the  concept  of  a neutralized 
zone.  Dan  Morgan,  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Post  wrote  from  Prague  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1968: 

“The  Czechoslovak  central  authorities  have 
completed  a candid,  confidential  report  in 
which  they  had  to  acknowledge  an  increase 
in  a detectable  interest  in  neutrality  Jor 
Czechoslovakia.  The  invasion  episode  has  also 
raised  a significant  doubt  about  the  role  of 
the  Czechoslovak  army  which,  although  one 


a Memorandum  on  the  results  of  negotia- 
tions between  Austria  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moscow,  April  16,  1955.  See  Documents  on 
American  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  1965,  p.  121. 
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off  the  best  in  Europe,  was  not  ordered  to 
resist  the  Warsaw  Pact  onslaught.” 

| At  the  tenth  anniversary  or  Imre  N*=gy’s 
execution,  the  Prague  Literurny  Listy  (June 
lp,  1968)  published  a eulogy  of  Nagy  eihpha- 
sjzing  his  demand  for  Socialist  neutralism. 
The  growing  interest  in  neutralization  in 
Central  Europe  is  also  stated  in  a note  sent 
by  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Polish  government 
on  September  13,  1968: 

I “An  allegation  made  in  the  Polish  party 
pbper  Trybuna  Ludu,  that  the  Czecboslo- 
vjakian  National  Assembly's  Foreign  Ail7 airs 
Committee  had  advocated  neutrality  of 
Chechoslovakia — was  absolutely  false.” 

i The  note,  however,  acknowledged  that  the 
Committee  did  discuss  neutrality  but  at  the 
insistance  of  the  government  came  fio  the 
conclusion  that  “a  proclamation  of neu- 
trality would  not  bring  abjovit  a solution.” 
This  confidential  report  proires  that  a pjlobis- 
c|lte  in  Czechoslovakia  would  favor ; neu- 
tralization by  a large  majority.  A Hungarian 
journalist,  Tibor  Petho,  spokesman  for  the 
Government,  wrote  even  before  the  Czecho- 
slovak invasion : 

| “Czechs,  Slovaks,  Hungarians  have  lived 
together  close  to  each  other  for  centuries. 
Tfhe  common  experiences  of  this  long  to- 
getherness taught  us  many  things.  We 
gathered  ample  experiences  concerning  an- 
tagonisms and  hatreds;  also  the  advantages 
off  friendship  and  cooperation  . . . by  elim- 
inating the  influence  of.,  friendship  and 
cooperation  ...  by  eliminating  the  infljuance 
ojf  foreign  powers  which  tried  to  divide  and 
confuse  the  people  in  the  Danube  basin 
either  by  methods  of  the  Hapsburgs  pr  by 
those  of  Hitler  ...  We  trust  in  a federalist 
rjeorganlzatlonT  ( Magyar  HireJc,  June  29, 
1068) 

j J&nos  P6ter,  Hungarian  Foreign  Mini  iter, 
dave  the  following  report  to  the  Parliament 
(July,  1968)  : 

| “Diminuation  of  the  dangers  in  Europe 
is  in  the  common  interest  of  all  continents. 
For  further  clarification  of  the  situation  in 
Europe  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  existing  bi-lateral  agreements^  and 
also  that  of  the  regional  agreements.  Only 
from  the  mosaic  of  these  can  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  be  composed.  Together  with 
our  neighbors  we  are  working  for  a w4l'  b r- 
tfanized  cooperation  of  Central  European 
a\nd  Danubian  Basin  countries  with  different 
systems  economically,  culturally  and  po- 
litically, in  the  interests  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  Europe.” 

| Western  Powers  and  a Buffer  Zone . 

i Franz  Joseph  Strauss,  West  German  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  who  has  influence  on,  Ger- 
man foreign  policy  mattersrmated  in  ore  of 
his  lectures ; 

i “If  the  Eastern  satellites  can  be  formed 
ikto  a buffer  Europe , if  the  mistrust  in  Ger- 
many which  derives  from  the  prejudices  and 
experiences  of  the  past  can  be  allayed  step 
by  step,  if  this  policy  turns  the  pages  off  his- 
tory and  liquidates  the  legacy  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  then  much  will  have;  been 
gained.”  3 

j Dr.  Lujo  Toncic-Sorinj,  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Austria,  ex- 
pressed his  firm  conviction  more  than; once, 
that  close  cooperation  among  the  people  s of 
the  Danubian  region  is  only  a matter  off  dme 
ojwing  to  the  natural  historical  element  s at 

!>rk  which  will  prevail  against  difficulties 
sated  from  outside.  Even  Otto  Wlnzer, 
reign  Minister  for  East  Germany  told  the 
tional  Assembly  on  August  9,  1968  that 
nder  European  security  we  must  uinder- 
md  a regional  system  based  on  interna- 
>nal  agreements.” 

ft  was  the  English  Prime  Minister  Eden  at 
e Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Gdvern- 
jnt  that  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
.ffer  zone  on  July  18,  1965: 

| 3 Franz  Joseph  Strauss,  The  Grand  Design. 
Praeger.  New  York.  1966. 


“We  would  be  ready  to  discuss  and  try  to 
reach  agreement  as  to  the  total  of  forces  and 
armaments  on  each  side  in  Germany  and 
the  countries  neighboring  Germany.  To  do 
this  it  would  be  necessary  to  join  In  a system 
of  reciprocal  control  to  supervise  the  agree- 
ments effectively.” 

A mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  260  miles 
on  each  side  was  proposed.  It  is  regrettable 
that  other  events  i:i  world  politics  diverted 
attention  from  following  up  this  idea  or 
that  of  George  Kennan  on  mutual  disen- 
gagement. See  also  the  study  of  E.  Chaszar: 
“ The  Possibility  of  a Neutralized  Zone  in 
Central  Europe 4 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, U Thant,  advocated  a “vigorous  and 
articulate  Third  Force ” between  the  great 
powers.  We  agree  with  Nelson  Rockefeller : 
“The  historic  choice  fast  rushing  upon  us, 
then,  is  no  less  than  this:- either  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  take  the  lead  in 
adopting  the  federal  concept  to  their  rela- 
tions or,  one  by  one,  we  may  be  driven  into 
the  retreat  of  the  perilous  isolationism,  polit- 
ical, economic  and  intellectual,  so  ardently 
sought  by  the  Soviet  policy  to  divide  and 
conquer.” 5 ^ 

Richard  Nixon  recommended  a regional 
buffer  zone  In  his  campaign  speech  at  Eaton- 
ville,  N.J.  on  October  19,  1968: 

“Regional  pacts  that  can  prevent  a local 
conflict  from  escalating  into  world  war.  The 
regional  pact  thus  becomes  a buffer  separat- 
ing the  distant  great  powers  from  immediate 
threat — and  the  danger  of  a local  conflict  es- 
calating into  world  war  is  thereby  reduced.  A 
regional  pact  would  provide  a buffer  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
future  flareups.” 

Dangers  to  be  averted  by  “ preventive  di- 
plomacy.” 

Austrian  Chancellor  Klaus  was  told  in  Mos- 
cow during  his  visit  of  March  14-21,  1967 
that  Austria  would  be  breaking  the  obliga- 
tions of  permanent  neutrality  if  she  joined 
the  European  Common  Market  and  this 
would  be  a casus  belli.  On  the  other  hand, 
Klaus  was  told  that  Austria  would  be  sup- 
ported if  she  strengthened  her  neutrality  and 
her  relations  with  the  other  Central  Euro- 
pean states.  Austria  was  also  encouraged  to 
call  a Conference  cn  European  Security  to 
be  held  in  Vienna. 

Today  many  dangers  exist  in  the  Central 
European  area  beside  a new  Anschluss.  Be- 
cause of  the  unsolved  situation  the  possibil- 
ity of  widespread  protest  movements  e.g.  in 
Vienna,  East  or  West  Berlin  like  those  in 
Paris  and  France  in  May-June,  1968,  cannot 
be  excluded.  Because  of  the  closeness  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  su]>er- power,  De  Gaulle’s 
methods  would  be  dangerous.  The  Soviet 
forces  would  step  in  to  “help  restore  demo- 
cratic order”  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  East  or  West 
Germany.  If  thousands  of  German  citizens 
were  killed  in  such  actions  as  were  Hun- 
garians in  1956,  the  West  German  army,  sup- 
ported by  fifty-five  million  West  Germans 
would  certainly  ate])  in.  Such  action  could 
start  a Third  World  War. 

Could  anyone  predict  what  would  happen 
if  the  dictator  Tito  should  die  without  hav- 
ing an  able  successor  to  hold  the  multi- 
national and  insecure  Yugoslavia  together? 
Is  there  secure  peace  or  safety  in  the  Ruman- 
ian situation?  Therefore,  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  U.S.  State  Department  to  nominate  a 
committee  of  experl-s  on  Central  Europe  to 
prepare  a detailed  plan  for  a neutralized 
buffer  zone  between  Russia  and  Germany  to 
be  proposed  to  a European  Conference  on 
Security.  Although  America, won  two  world 
wars  militarily,  they  were  lost  diplomatically 
at  the  peace  conferences  because  of  Insuffi- 
cient preparation  of  realistic  peace  plans. 

4 Studies  for  a New  Central  Europe,  Series 
2,  No.  1,'  1968,  p.  9-15. 

B Nelson  Rockefeller:  The  Future  of  Fed- 
eralism. (Paperback,  1968.) 


Cl6menceau,  Stalin,  Molotov,  etc.  dominated 
the  conferences  because  they  had  plans. 
Should  not  Western  “preventive  diplomacy” 
possess  as  carefully  elaborated  peace  plans 
as  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  have  their  alterna- 
tive military  plans  for  possible  dangers? 

The  Editors, 

NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  (Mr.  McCarthy) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  the  position  he  is  taking 
in  his  special  order  this  afternoon.  I 
hope  ,this  may  be  widely  supported 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
Russia  may  take  a step  in  the  next  2 
or  3 months  that  would  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  success  at  the  bilateral  nu- 
clear disarmament  talks.  This  step  is  the 
final  testing  of  the  MIRV  multiple-war- 
head system.  I understand  that  both  na- 
tions are  expected  to  complete  their  tests 
within  that  period.  And  completion  of 
testing  of  this  new  warhead  would  intro- 
duce a new  phase  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  I urge  that  we  announce  that  we 
will  defer  final  testing  of  the  MIRV  war- 
head until  we  begin  the  nuclear  talks 
and  that  we  ask  the  Russians  to.  do  the 
same. 

Nations  have  few  opportunities  to 
change  their  policies,  to  modify  in  a sig- 
nificant way  the  positions  that  they  have 
taken  in  the  past.  Each  opportunity  is 
important  because  the  choice  of  alterna- 
tives sets  the  course  for  years  to  come. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  have  an 
opportunity  to  change  their  policies  to- 
day. A decision  by  both  nations  to  slow 
down  and  possibly  reverse  the  nuclear 
arms  race  of  the  past  quarter  century 
would  reduce  the  threat  of  mutual  de- 
struction. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  talks  with 
the  Russians  will  succeed.  Each  nation 
has  different  goals,  goals  that  often  con- 
flict, as  events  in  Czechoslovakia  illus- 
trated last  summer.  But  we  also  may 
have  mutual  interests,  in  this  case  the 
limitation  of  strategic  arms.  At  this  stage 
in  the  nuclear  arms  race,  it  may  be  in  the 
interests  of  both  nations  to  negotiate 
a halt  in  the  growth  of  our  nuclear  ar- 
senals. But  this  stage  will  shortly  come 
to  a close.  EVery  effort  must  be  made  to 
start  these  negotiations  promptly  and  to 
bring  them  to  a successful  conclusion. 

The  arms  limitation  talks  are  threat- 
ened by  the  final  testing  of  MIRV  mul- 
tiple warhead  systems  because  once 
those  tests  are  completed,  we  will  speed 
up  the  nuclear  arms  race.  'This  new 
phase  involves  building  many  highly  ex- 
pensive new  nuclear  arms  systems — sys- 
tems that  will  increase  the  chances  of 
nuclear  disaster.  If#  for  example,  a deci- 
sion by  both  nations  to  complete  testing 
of  the  MIRV  warhead  would  encourage 
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a fundamental  change  in  defense  strat- 
egy. Russia  or  the  United  States  might 
believe  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop a first-strike  capability — the  capa- 
bility to  destroy  the  other  nation  before 
it  would  be  able  to  retaliate. 

This  would  be  a major  change  from 
the  present  policy  of  assured  second 
strike  capability — the  ability  to  inflict 
unacceptable  losses  on  the  other  nation 
after  a nuclear  attack.  The  possibility  of 
this  change  in  our  strategy  takes  on 
added  reality  in  light  of  the  recent  charge 
by  Secretary  Laird  that  the  Russians  are 
already  attempting  to  build  a first  strike 
capability.  We  know  that  today  neither 
the  Russians  nor  the  United  States  has  a 
first  strike  capability.  Each  nation  does 
have  an  assured  second  strike  capability. 
Commonsense*  urges  that  we  strive  for 
agreement  with  the  Russians  on  a limi- 
tation and  possible  reduction  of  strategic 
arms  before  we  enter  this  next  phase. 

There  are  several  major  defense  de- 
cisions facing  the  United  States  today. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  we  go  for- 
ward with  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem has  received  the  most  attention.  The 
pros  and  cons  are  being  discussed  by 
Congress  and  the  people.  A second  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  should  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  a new  strategic  manned 
bomber.  A third  decision,  one  that  has 
not  received  the  attention  that  it  should, 
is  whether  we  should'  complete  testing 
of  the  MIRV  multiple -warhead  system 
before  we  begin  the  arms  talks. 

Other  major  decisions,  dependent  in 
many  ways  in  the  first  three  are  whether 
we  should  begin  a sea-bottom-based 
strategic  missile  system,  mobile  land- 
based  strategic  missile  system,  or  a sur- 
face ship  strategic  missile  launching  sys- 
tem. Individually  and  collectively  our 
decisions  on  these  questions  will  have  a 
major  effect  on  our  defense  strategy  and 
the  possibility  of  successful  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  we  com- 
plete testing  of  MIRV  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  Many  of  the  experts,  such 
as  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, believe  that  if  the  United  States 
and  Russia  complete  testing  of  multiple 
warheads,  the  amis  limitations  talks 
cannot  succeed.  Once  testing  is  com- 
pleted there  is  no  way  for  either  side  to 
know  whether  the  other  is  arming  its 
missiles  with  MIRV's.  It  is  possible  to 
verify,  I am  told,  whether  the  Russians 
complete  their  MIRV  tests.  It  is  much 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  after 
that  point  to  know  whether  their  mis- 
siles are  being  armed  with  MIRV's. 

The  final  testing  of  a multiple-war- 
head system  such  as  MIRV  is  critical 
because  the  system  must  be  very  accu- 
rate. Each  warhead  must  be  able  to  hit 
close  to  its  target  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 
It  must  be  highly  accurate  if  the  smaller 
warhead  is  to  destroy  its  target.  And 
the  only  way  to  know  whether  the  war- 
head is  that  accurate  is  to  test  it  in 
flight.  It  apparently  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine whether  a nation  tests  one  of  these 
warheads  in  flight.  We  cannot  deter- 
mine, short  of  actual  physical  inspec- 
tion, whether  a missile  is  equipped  with 
one  of  these  warheads  once  flight  testing 
has  been  completed. 


One  of  the  key  problems  of  nuclear 
arms  limitations  is  that  of  verification. 
Each  nation  must  be  able  to  determine 
what  the  other  is  able  to  do.  It  is  some- 
what more  easy  for  the  Russians  to  know 
what  we  do,  for  ours  is  an  open  society 
in  which  most  decisions  are  made  known 
to  the  public.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  opposed  inspection  within 
her  borders.  Verification  of  Russia’s  ac- 
tions must  be  accomplished  by  means 
that  do  not  involve  sending  inspection 
teams  to  Russia.  We  apparently  are  able 
to  accomplish  this.  As  William  Foster, 
former  head  of  the  Armaments  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  said,  we  have 
more  capability  for  verification  than  the 
public  is  generally  aware  of.  One  can 
speculate  that  he  is  talking  about  cam- 
eras and  other  instruments  mounted  in 
reconnaissance  satellites.  Final  testing  of 
MIRV  marks  the  last  point  at  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  agree  not  to  equip 
missiles  with  them. 

I might  add  here  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  Senator 
Aiken,  said  that  we  now  have  a capa- 
bility with  our  spy  in  the  sky  satellites 
for  detecting  a postage  statnp  at  a height 
of  50  miles. 

Once  Russia  and  the  United  States 
start  equipping  their  missiles  with  MIRV 
multiple  warheads  they  enter  a new 
phase  in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Today 
we  have  approximately  2,400  targetable 
warheads.  If  we  equip  our  missiles  with 
multiple  warheads,  we  would  increase 
the  number  to  8,000  to  10,000.  This  in- 
crease would  be  accompanied  by  a Rus- 
sian increase.  And  the  jump  in  size  would 
make  it  more  likely  that  one  of  the  na- 
tion's might  consider  a first-strike.  With 
8,000  or  10,000  highly  accurate  warheads, 
it  might  be  possible  to  wipe  out  the  op- 
ponents missiles  before  he  was  able  to 
launch  very  many  of  them.  The  threat  of 
a possible  first-strike  by  the  opponent 
would  make  it  necessary  to  take  meas- 
ures to  counter  the  threat. 

These  measures  would  probably  con- 
sist of  building  a new  generation  of  stra- 
tegic missiles,  such  as  a mobile  land- 
based  missile  system,  a seabed  mounted 
missile  system,  or  a new  strategic 
manned  bomber.  Another  measure,  of 
course,  would  be  to  build  an  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile  system.  But  I think  that  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  ABM 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  nuclear  missile 
threat.  The  answer,  with  all  its  horrible 
consequences,  would  probably  be  to  build 
more  and  more  missiles  that  would  be 
more  difficult  for  an  opponent  to  destroy. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  decision  that 
we  made  to  build  MIRV  multiple  war- 
heads is  that  we  made  the  decision  based 
on  a belief  that  the  Russians  were  build- 
ing an  anti-ballistic-missile  system  for 
their  nation.  It  now  turns  out  that  the 
system  that  we  thought  was  an  ABM,  is 
the  Tallin  antimanned  bombed  system. 
And  it  is  only  recently  that  the  Russians 
started  construction  of  the  Galosh  ABM 
around  Moscow.  But  although  a total  of 
67  sites  were  constructed,  little  work  has 
been  done  on  them  lately  and  the  system 
has  not  been  expanded  to  the  rest  of 
Russia.  It  would  be  tragic  if  our  decision 
to  complete  testing  of  the  MIRV  multiple 


warhead  now  led  the  Russians  to  build 
additional  ABM  sites. 

We  have  delayed  beginning  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  talks  longer  than 
they  should  have  been.  Unfortunately, 
shortly  after  the  Russians  indicated  that 
they  were  interested  in  talking  about  this 
subject,  they  intervened  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, chilling  relations  between  East  and 
West.  The  United  States  also  has  under- 
gone a change  in  administrations  with 
the  accompanying  problems  of  having 
the  new  team  learn  the  ropes.  President 
Nixon  has  indicated  that  one  of  his  main 
objectives  is  to  begin  the  talks.  I welcome 
that  commitment  and  urge  that  the  talks 
begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  it  will  not  increase  the  chances  of 
success  at  the  talks,  if  we  complete  test- 
ing of  the  MIRV  multiple  warhead  and 
make  decisions  to  build  an  ABM  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  and  an  AMSB 
advanced  manned  strategic  bomber.  The 
opportunity  to  freeze  current  levels  of 
strategic  arms  and  even  reduce  them 
could  well  be  lost.  If  anything,  we  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  in  the  So- 
viet Union  who  do  not  want  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race. 

A delay  in  final  testing  of  the  MIRV 
multiple  warhead  until  the  talks  begin 
does  not  prevent  us  from  completing  the 
tests  if  the  Russians  decide  to  complete, 
their  tests,  or  if  the  initial  arms  limita- 
tion talks  do  not-  offer  any  indication  of 
success.  One  of  the  first  items  on  the 
agenda  might  well  be  for  both  nations  to 
agree  not  to  complete  the  MIRV  tests 
for  the  duration  of  the  talks.  A ban  on 
MIRV  multiple  warheads  could  then 
still  be  included  in  the  discussions  at  the 
conference. 

Some  of  our  goals  at  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  might  well  be: 

A freeze  on  the  final  testing  of  MIRV 
multiple  warheads  leading  to  a ban  on 
their  use; 

A freeze  on  further  Poseidons,  Minute- 
man  Ill's,  and  SS-9  and  FOBS  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles; 

A ban  on  ABM  anti-ballistic-missile 
system — this  would  involve  dismantling 
the  67  Galosh  ABM  sites  around  Moscow; 

A ban  on  land-based  mobile  strategic 
missile  system; 

A ban  on  sea-bottom-based  strategic 
missiles; 

A ban  on  new  strategic  manned  bomb- 
ers; 

An  extension  of  the  partial  nuclear 
test  ban  to  underground  tests;  and 

A ban  on  the  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare. 

The  experts  tell  us  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare, we  have  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  these  limitations  are  being  fol- 
lowed without  actually  sending  inspec- 
tion teams  to  the  other  nation.  Our  re- 
connaissance satellites  make  it  possible 
to  exercise  effective  arms  control.  Many 
experts  also  believe  that  we  can  detect 
underground  nuclear  tests.  And  briefly, 
because  I intend  to  discuss  this  at  length 
at  a later  date,  a Russian-United  States 
ban  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
would  offer  much  to  both  nations  with- 
out a significant  effect  on  their  defense 
capabilities. 
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i I believe  that  we  can  negotiate  some, 
if;  not  all,  of  these  limitations  with  the 
Russians.  Our  success  may  well  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  mankind.  And  if  we  can- 
not reach  agreement,  we  will  move  iflto 
the  next  phase  of  the  nuclear  era.  The 
risks  of  nuclear  holocaust  will  mount. 
The  costs  will  be  high.  Biit  the  United 
States  will  maintain  an  effective  defense 
because  there  is  no  alternative. 

i Although  we  are  willing  to  bear  the 
e<j)sts  of  effective  defense,  a new  nuclear 
efa  would  weigh  heavily  on  the  tax- 
payer. William  Foster  estimates  that  the 
next  generation  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
add  $100  billion  more  each  decade  to  our 
defense  budget.  This  would  double  the 
ajnount  of  money  that  we  now  devote  to 
defense.  And  this  is  probably  a conserv- 
ative estimate. 

A defense  budget  twice  the  size  of  to- 
day’s would  also  place  additional  strains 
oil  our  society.  National  strength  is  hot 
ojily  a matter  of  missiles  and  warheads; 
it  is  also  a matter  of  the  morale  of  a 
society.  Our  morale  during  the  second 
half  of  the  1960’s  has  not  been  high.  The 
Vietnamese  conflict,  the  decay  of  our 
cities,  the  difficulties  of  communication 
between  youth  and  their  parents  all  il- 
lustrate the  troubled  nature  of  our  soci- 
ety. Although  we  have  attempted  to  meet 
these  problems,  we  hav|  not  had]  the 
resources  to  do  as  much,  as  we  should. 
We  have  used  most  of  our  Federal  taxes 
for  defense. 

1 1 might  inject  here  that  during  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon  we  heard  that  \ al- 
though the  Committee  oh  Public  Works 
had  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $1  bil- 
lion throughout  the  United  States]  to 
combat  water  pollution  next  year,  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  only  $214 
liillion,  about  20  percent  of  the  amount 
authorized.  That  $214  million  is  consid- 
erably less  than  we  spend  on  gas;  and 
germ  warfare. 

j A limitation  on  strategic  arms  Would 
liake  it  possible  to  use  some  of  these 
resources  to  rebuild  our  Cities,  provide  a 
better  education  for  all,  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment, to  achieve  the  goals  toward 
Which  each  American  strives.  \ ■. 

j A new  upward  spiral  in  the  arms  race 
would  also  bring  with  it  a further  cWaflge 
in  the  nature  of  our  society.  Bigget  de- 
fense budgets  would  mean  an  increase  in 

i proportion  of  our  industry  invblVed 
irms  production.  It  means  new  de- 
>e  bases  located  around  the  country, 
neans  more  defense  research  by  ex- 
;s  at  our  universities.  Each  orte  of 
se  steps  increases  the.  impact  of  the 
tary  on  our  society.  It  would  further 
t the  balance  from  Civilian  on£dta- 
l toward  military  orientation.  This  is 
he  utmost  importance  for  the  disjtinc- 
l is  what  made  the  difference  between 
ens  and  Sparta — one  devoted  tojtiie 
ancement  of  man  but  occasionally  de- 
ling herself — the  other  devoted  to  the 
Warlike  arts  alone. 

| The  most  important  reason  for  seeking 
success  at  the  arms  limitation  talk£  is 
survival.  The  main  question  is  whether 
mankind  can  survive  the  nuclear  age;  As 
Henry  Stimson  pointed  out,  the  nijcjear 
Weapon  “constitutes  merely  a first  step 
in  a new  control  by  man  over  the  forces 
(tf  nature  too  revolutionary  and  danger- 


ous to  fit  into  the  old  concepts,  it  really 
caps  the  climax  of  the  race  between 
man’s  growing  technical  power  for  de- 
structiveness and  his  psychological  power 
of  self-control  and  group  control — his 
moral  power.”  We  must  strengthen  our 
moral  power,  our  collective  moral  power 
to  control  these  awesome  weapons  of 
destruction. 

I urge,  therefore,  that  we  delay  com- 
pletion of  the  MIRV  multiple  warhead 
tests  and  that  we  do  not  make  decisions 
about  other  new  weapons  systems  that 
will  lessen  our  chances  of  successful 
arms  limitation  talks.  We  should  not 
call  out  intentions  into  questions  by  ill- 
advised  action  now. 

When  I first  considered  making  these 
remarks,  the  need  to  include  this  final 
thought  was  not  evident.  But  events  in 
the  past  week  make  it  necessary.  There 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  for  the  United 
States  than  to  make  honest  differences 
on  defense  questions  a partisan  matter. 
It  was  with  the  deepest  unrest  that  I 
have  heard  some  administration  spokes- 
men characterize  opposition  to  the  ABM 
as  partisan.  If  defense  decisions  are  caste 
in  terms  of  Republican  versus  Democrat 
we  will  suffer  the  gravest  consequences. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  dis- 
satisffiction  with  the  earlier  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  ABM  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  derives  from  the  fact  that 
politics  appeared  bo  play  a major  part 
in  it. 

The  question  of  MIRV  multiple  war- 
head final  testing  is  being  debated  to- 
day among  the  top  experts  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.'Their’s  is  not  a partisan  de- 
bate. And  I have  not  made  my  remarks 
on  MIRV  in  a partisan  spirit.  Rather,  I 
seek  what  I hope  every  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican seeks— the  road  to  sense  in  a nu- 
clear age.  There  is  no  room  for  politics 
on  that  road. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
radio  network  carr  ied  an  hour-long  pro- 
gram on  April  13  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  coal  mine  health  and  safety.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  public  interest  in  this 
question,  and  the  pending  legislation  on 
the  subject  in  the  Congress,  I am  pleased 
to  provide  the  full  text  of  this  radio 
broadcast  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

[Music] 

Women  (singing) : 

“Shut  up  in  the  mines  at  Cold  Creek 
And  I know  I will  have  to  die. 

So  tell  my  wife  and  children 
That  I’m  prepared  to  die.” 

Announcer.  This  is  NBC  News.  Second 
Sunday,  “The  Coal  Miner — A Cry  From  the 
Depths.” 

Woman  (singing) 

“Shut  up  in  the  mines  at  Cold  Creek 
And  I know  I will  have  to  die. 

So  tell  my  wife  and  children 
That  I’m  prepared  to  die.” 

The  birds  . . . 

Rues  Ward.  But  who  is  prepared  to  die? 
This  is  Russ  Ward.  Turn  oft  Highway  250 


in  West  Virginia,  just  outside  the  town  of 
Mannington,  and  you  pass  a white,  two- 
story,  green- shuttered  house  where  a man 
named  Fred  Rogers  used  to  spend  most  of 
his  time — his  time  above  ground,  his  time 
when  he  was  not  working  the  overnight 
shift  in  the  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal 
Company’s  mine  number  nine.  Five  nights  a 
week  and  sometimes  six  Fred  Rogers  would 
back  his  car  off  a slag  ramp  near  his  porch, 
turn  on  to  the  meager  climbing  road,  and 
drive  the  few  miles  to  Llewellyn  Portal,  to 
the  mine  shift  that  led  him  down  to  his 
work.  And  surely  at  some  time  in  the  years 
he  drove  that  road,  Fred  Rogers  must  have 
noticed  the  signs  stuck  in  the  hillside  by  one 
of  the  valley  churches.  “Prepare  to  Meet  Thy 
Maker.”  At  5:25  a .Ed.  on  “November  20th, 
with  just  a few  hours  to  go  on  the  cateye 
shift.  Consolidation  Nine  Number  Nine  blew 
up.  78  men  lost  their  lives.  Among  those 
men,  the  husbands  of  Mary  Rogers  and  of 
Nora  Snyder — miners’  wives,  miners’  widows. 
Once  strangers,  now  friends,  sharing  the 
sudden  inheritance  of  bewilderment,  grief 
and  shock. 

Mart  Rogers.  That  nighty  I don’t  know,  I 
seemed  to  sleep,  much  better  than  I usually 
did.  In  fact,  I didn’t  hear  anything.  And  the 
next  morning,  I think  it  Was  around  about 
7 : 30,  I heard  a knock  on  my  front  door  right 
here.  And  I came  down.  It  was  my  neighbor. 
And  she  said,  “Mary,”  she  said,  “there’s  been 
an  explosion  at  the  mine.”  And  she  said, 
“How  bad.  I don’t  know."  She'  said,  “My 
husband  went  up  there.”  I said,  “He  hasn’t 
come  back  yet.”  And  she  said,  “How  bad  is 
it?  I don’t  know.”  Well,  from  then  on,  I 
couldn’t  tell  you  what  happened.  And  I think 
it  was  around  noon  the  phone  rang  and 
some  man  said  to  me,  said,  “Did  your  husband 
work  last  night?”  And  I said,  “Yes.”  And 
that  was  the  only  word  that  I received  from 
the  mine.  There  was  no  one  came  to  visit  to 
tell  me  that  my  husband  was  in  there,  about 
the  explosion,  or  nothin’.  And  still  to  this 
day  they  haven’t.  There’s  been  no  represent^ 
ative  from  the  mine  come  to  tell  me  what 
happened  to  my  husband.  To  me  he  went  to 
work  and  he  hasn’t  come  home.  Oh,  I never 
gave  up  hope,  and  I never  gave  up  hope.  Well, 
I still,  really,  I don’t— even  to  this  day,  I still 
feel  it.  Think  maybe  somewhere  he’s  still 
livin’. 

Nora  Snyder.  I’ve  heard  of  things  like  this 
happening,  but  you  don’t  realize  what  it’s 
really  like  until  you  go  through  with  it 
yourself,  you  know.  When  they  do  bring 
them  out,  we  don’t  know  if  there  will  be 
ones — he’ll  be  in  his  casket  dr  not.  But  the 
general  manager,  he  told  me — I’m  talking  to 
him,  and  he  says  “You  can  rest  assured  that 
I’m  going  to  make  aure  that  part  of  your 
husband  will  be  in  that  casket,”  you  know. 
How  do  we  know  what’ll  be  unless — if  it’s 
our  husbands,  if  it’s*  just  & check  number? 
We  never  got  a check,  I mean,  you  know,  it 
might  be  somebody  else’s  body  that  we  were 
burying  and  what — when  they  bring  them 
out,  we  won’t  know.  You  really  won’t  know 
that.  I don’t  know.  A lot  of  people  have  said, 
“Well,  our  husbands  are  dead  too.  We’ve  lost 
our  husbands.*’  But  yet — but  their  husbands 
are  out  and  they’re  buried,  you  know.  That’s 
different.  This  is  a tot  different,  when  they 
have  to  be  left  like  this.  Did  something 
terrible  to  the  three  of  them. 

Man.  We  won’t  know  with  precision  what 
happened  in  that  mine,  but  I think  we 
can — we  can  develop  several  postulates,  and 
they  all  arise  from  the  combination  of  three 
factors.  There  was  an  ignition  source — that 
is  to  say,  there  was  methane  in  the  mine. 
There  was  something  to  propagate  the  igni- 
tion once  it  got  started.  And  that’s  possible 
in  a mine  either  through  coal  dust  or  more 
methane,  and  there  was  a spark.  So  I think 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  as  yet  we 
don’t  know  What  the  cause  was,  but  the 
cause  was  clearly  some  omission  with  regard 
to  the  safety  in  the  mine. 
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Marine  Pfc.  Joseph  C.  Thorne,  Jr.,  19,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Smith,  of 
Hyattsville,  who  died  as  a result  of  gunshot 
wounds  he  received  5 miles  north  of  An  Hoa, 
in  Quang  Nam  province. 

Lieutenant  Baldwin,  who  volunteered  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  to  he  a platoon  leader,  served 
in  Company  D,  1st  Battalion,  20th  Infantry 
Regiment,  11th  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  the 
Americal  Division. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Vietnam  last  Au- 
gust, he  took  command  of  the  landing  zone 
at  Due  Pho,  and  was  acting  company  com- 
mander last  winter. 

A graduate  of  Spring  Brook  High  School  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  where  he  was  raised. 
Lieutenant  Baldwin  played  first  trumpet  in 
both  the  marching  and  concert  bands  at  the 
school.  He  was  the  photographer  of  his  grad- 
uating class  for  the  high  school’s  yearbook. 

At  Port  Jackson,  where  he  received  his 
basic  training,  he  was  named  the  ‘.‘outstand- 
ing trainee”  of  his  class.  He  attended  Officer 
Candidate  School  at  Fort  Benning. 

His  survivors  include,  in  addition  to  his 
parents,  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Diane  B.  Greenlaw, 
of  Laurel,  Md.,  and  Miss  Carol  L.  Baldwin,  of 
Edgewater,  and  a brother,  Alan  J.  Baldwin, 
of  Edgewater. 



ATTAINMENT  OF  PEACE  IS  GOAL  OF 
NEW  ISRAEL  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  guns  are 
once  again  being  heard  during  this  period 
of  the  Nativity  and  of  the  deliverance 
and  I can  think  of  no  better  time  than 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  interview  with  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban  and  highlights  from  the  ad- 
dress by  Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  Prime  Minis- 
ter. This  beleaguered  little  nation  of 
Israel  experiences  its  most  holy  religious 
season  during  this  period. 

The  material  follows: 

Safeguarding  Nation’s  Security  While 
Striving  for  Peace  Remain  Central  Tasks 
or  New  Israel  Government 
(Highlights  from  the  address  by  Mrs.  Golda 
Meir,  Prime  Minister,  on  presenting  her 
Cabinet  to  the  Knesset  (Parliament) , Jeru- 
salem, March  17,  1969) 

CENTRAL  TASKS 

As  in  the  past,  the  central  tasks  facing 
Israel  today  are,  above  all,  to  safeguard  the 
nation’s  security  and  to  continue  to  strive 
for  peace.  ...  We  are  as  resolutely  determined 
as  the  previous  government  that  there  shall 
never  again  be  a return  to  the  borders  and 
conditions  which  existed  on  June  4,  1967,  and 
which  not  only  enabled  our  enemies  to 
threaten  us  with  annihilation,  but  tempted 
them  to  believe  in  their  capacity  to  carry  out 
their  plan.  We  want  peace  under  conditions 
that  will  put  an  end  to  the  temptation  of 
a new  Arab  aggression. 

The  secret  of  Israel’s  endurance  in  the 
struggles  and  wars  that  have  been  forced 
upon  us  since  we  achieved  our  independence 
is  the  inexorable  tie  between  survival  and 
sovereignty  and  our  consciousness  of  this 
tie.  . . . For  us,  and  perhaps  not  only  for  us, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  a resolute  con- 
frontation of  the  struggle  and  the  defeat  of 
the  designs  of  the  aggressors.  Our  existence 
in  this  part  of  the  world  is  no  transient  phe- 
nomenon. We  are  not  a foreign  growth  in 
this  region.  We  cannot  be  uprooted  from  our 
homeland. 


ceasefire  transformed  into  front  line 
It  has  been  our  fate  that  while  we  engrossed 
ourselves  in  constructive  and  creative  work 
in  our  homeland,  we  have  had  to  defend  our 
lives  and  our  achievements  and  take  up  arms 
against  attackers  and  aggressors.  ...  It  has 
never  been  our  aspiration  to  win  victory  in 
war,  but  to  prevent  wars.  It  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  demonstrated  that  when  wars  have 
been  forced  upon  us,  we  have  been  able  to 
fulfill  our  task.  And  there  is  no  doubt  In  my 
heart  that  if  a new  war  is  forced  upon  us 
again,  we  shall  again  be  victorious.  ...  We 
will  not  accept  any  arrangement  that  is  not 
true  peace.  We  shall  not  agree  to  any  “solu- 
tion” which  does  not  guarantee  that  this  war 
is  the  last  war.  Unfortunately,  the  Arab  rulers 
have  repulsed  the  outstretched  hand.  . . . 
We  consented  to  a ceasefire.  The  Arab  States 
also  agreed  to  the  ceasefire.  But  only  a few 
days  passed  before  the  ceasefire  lines  became 
front  lines  of  continuous  aggression  waged 
against  us  by  the  Arab  States.  In  truth,  the 
war  is  not  yet  over.  Day  in,  day  out,  our  sons 
are  falling  at  their  posts.  . . - The  actions 
and  utterances  of  the  Arab  rulers  give  no 
promise  of  approaching  tranquility. 

responsibility  for  terrorism 

As  far  as  violations  of  the  ceasefire  are 
concerned,  we  are  not  prepared  to  distin- 
guish between  aggression  waged  by  regular 
armies  and  acts  of  murder  and  sabotage 
perpetrated  by  terrorist  organizations.  The 
responsibility  for  the  saboteurs’  activities 
must  also  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  governments  and  states  from  whose 
territories  the  saboteurs  go  forth  with  one 
single  purpose:  to  wreak  murder  in  the 
midst  of  the  civilian  population  of  Israel 
. The  Arab  States  must  understand  that 
the  ceasefire  lines  can  be  tranquil  only  if 
quiet  is  maintained  on  both  sides  of  the 
lines  ...  No  political  factor  has  the  moral 
right  to  deny  us  the  authority  and  justi- 
fication to  exercise  our  right  to  self-defense 
against  acts  of  murder  and  sabotage,  ir- 
respective of  whether  they  are  perpetrated 
by  regular  armies  or  by  terrorist  organiza- 
tions . . . 

“arrangements”  cannot  be  a substitute 

FOR  PEACE 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  attempt  to 
convene  the  four  powers  for  discussions  and 
recommendations  on  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  . . . One  cannot  help  wonder 
that  one  of  the  powers  considers  itself 
qualified  to  deal  with  Israel-Arab  affairs  as 
a neutral,  although  it  shoulders  such  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  aggressive  prep- 
arations which  brought  about  the  Six- 
Day  War.  Another  one  of  the  four  powers 
is  a state  whose  government’s  only  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  aid  of  Israel 
" has  been  the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on 
arms  for  Israel.  All  of,  this  government’s 
declarations  and  measures  since  the  Six- 
Day  War  are  distinguished  by  blatant  one- 
sidedness in  matters  affecting  our  existence 
and  the  conditions  for  over  very  physical 
survival.  No  decision  can  be  adopted  with- 
out us  nor  can  any  “recommendation”  be 
formulated  without  our  consent.  It  is  a 
dangerous  illusion  to  assume  that  any  solu- 
tion can  be  found  in  any  arrangements 
whatever  without  real  peace  between  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  . . . We  cannot  ac- 
quiesce in  the  toleration  afforded  to  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  the  Arab  leaders  which 
runs  counter  to  the  United  Nations  charter 
and  Is  opposed  to  all  international  prac- 
tice to  sit  down  with  us  to  negotiate  a 
solution  to  all  problems  ...  We  want  one 
simple  and  elementary  thing,  vital  to  us 
and  to  our  neighbors:  peace  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  to  be  reached  by  face  to 
face  talks.  This  is  the  only  way  to  peace 
, . . Israel,  like  every  independent  state  or 
free  nation,  will  not  permit  others  to  deter- 
mine its  fate  . . . 


status-quo  shall  remain  until  peace  is 

ACHIEVED 

We  have  assisted  and  will  continue  to 
assist  Jarring  in  the  execution  of  his  task 
to  bring  the  sides  together  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a permanent  peace,  as  he 
was  instructed  to  do  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  . . . In  the  absence  of  any 
readiness  for  peace,  we  have  only  one  choice: 
whilst  we  do  everything  for  peace,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  and  to  live  under  the  present 
circumstances  so  long  as  there  is  no  peace 
even  if  it  should  take  a long  time,  much 
longer  than  we  should  desire. 

Attainment  of  Peace  Within  Secure 
Boundaries  Is  Israel’s  Firm  Resolve 
(Full  text  of  the  interview  with  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban,  by  Alfred  Friendly, 

- the  Washington  Post,  March  6,  1969) 

Q.  The  Arab  states  insist  that  Israel  has 
never  stated  that  It  accepts  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  Nov.  22,  1967,  or  would 
implement  it.  Is  this  true? 

A.  We’ve  made  so  many  statements  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  resolutions  as  the  frame- 
work of  a negotiated  settlement  that  we 
can’t  even  attach  seriousness  to  any  Arab  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary.  On  Oct.  8,  I myself 
said  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly:  “Israel 
accepts  the  Security  Council  resolution  . . . 
and  declares  its  readiness  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments on  all  matters  mentioned  therein. 

That  is  the  cabinet  position.  Now  the  Arab 
states  have  reservations  about  our  use  of  the 
word  “agreement.”  The  word  “agreement”  is 
in  the  resolution.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
our  position. 

That  peace  must  grow  from  agreements  in 
the  Middle  East,  not  from  settlements  dic- 
tated outside  it.  There  are  no  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions  calling  for  any  action  except 
on  the  basis  of  agreement. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  declared  that  your  im- 
plementation of  the  resolution  would  entail 
the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  to  new  bor- 
der's? The  Arabs  claim  you  refuse  to  say  so. 

A.  I was  asked  that  by  Ambassador  Jarring 
in  a memorandum  presented  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic  [Egypt].  I gave  him  a clear 
answer,  namely  that  in  a peace  agreement 
we  would  replace  the  cease-fire  lines  by  se- 
cure and  agreed  boundaries  and  that  the  dis- 
position of  troops  would  then  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  new  boundaries. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  say  that  Israel  and  an 
Arab  state  would  agree  to  negotiated  and 
recognized  boundaries  and  then  would  re- 
station  their  troops  in  places  where  they 
were  not  entitled  to  be  under  the  agreement. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Arab  states  ask  for 
withdrawal  without  peace  or  the  establish- 
ment of  new  boundaries. 

Q.  Why  has  Israel  not  made  public  in  more 
specific  terms  the  new  territorial  arrange- 
ments It  envisions? 

A.  Here  we’re  in  a quandary.  When  we 
make  our  ideas  public  it  increases  the  com- 
plexities. We  make  certain  proposals  and  the 
Arab  states  look  at  them,  recoil  and  say  they 
cannot  negotiate  on  them.  I think  it  is  much 
better  to  say  officially  that  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  the  whole  problem  of  boundaries 
and  territories  is  open  for  agreement.  The 
territorial  question  is  open  for  free  discus- 
sion, anyone  can  make  any  proposals  he  likes 
for  negotiation. 

When  I go  to  my  colleagues  to  discuss  pos- 
sible terms,  they  say  “Have  you  got  an  Arab 
government  that  is  willing  in  principle  to 
talk  peace?  If  not,  why  should  we  fight 
among  ourselves  about  something  hypo- 
thetical.” 

If  I came  one  day  and  say,  “Gentlemen, 
Arab  government  XYZ  says  it  wants  peace 
and  would  like  to  explore  its  conditions,  then 
we  would  have  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  We 
would  have  to  give  our'  negotiators  concrete 
positions,  determining  what  things  are  in- 
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sawi  the  opportunity  to  move  them  int<j>  a 
nurking  home  and  let  the  public  pay  for:  it. 

And  this  they  did.  This  alone  has  caused 
a shortage. 

There  is  an  elderly  person  in  a local  hbs- 
pital  that’s  been  there  for  three  v montjhs, 
under  Medicare,  and  there  are  some  spns 
andl  daughters.  Medicare  won't  pay  any  more 
because  the  person  doesn’t  need  to  be  thjefe 
on  the  “acute  side.” 

Medicaid  has  picked  up  on  it  and  we’re 
trying  to  get  the  person  Into  a nursing 
home,  but  the  room  in  a nursing  hopte 
doesn’t  exist. 

They  tried  to  get  the  relatives  to  do  sonkd- 
thinjg  and  they  said,  “Just  leave  her  there. 
We  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  he*. 
We  pon’t  care  if  you  shut  off  paying  for  it. 
We  aren’t  paying.” 

S6  this  is  the  attitude  of  relatives  . . I. 

Qj  Politicians  are  beating  the  drums  about 


Q.  Do  you  have  enough  case  workers  now? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  than  enough  if  you  could  do 
away  with  the  paperwork? 

A.  No,  I think  we’d  clo  a better  job.  I don’t 
know  that  we’re  doing  our  complete  job  now 
because  some  of  the  bureaucracy  we’re  mixed 
up  in. 


ORANGEBURG  GROUP  PROMOTES 
MEMORIAL  FUND  FgjB^-BOLDlEH 

HON.  ALBERt~W.  WATSON 

^..  dr  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  tijeThouse  op  representatives 
Thursday ■,  April  3 , 1969 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 


liT  ■ ~**»v*«e  wic  ui Ltiuo  auuiiu  j-v-li . waiouiN.  ivjr.  speaker,  people 

r,^e  pp“;ents  throughout  the,,  throughout  my  congressional  district  are 
states.  Do  I understand  correct! v that  thfe  , 4 . 


states.  Do  I understand  correctly  that  this 
would  reduce  the  number  of  poor  peopli 
moving  into  New  York  State:  1 /: 

Aj  I think  it  probably  would  be  go6d  to 
have)  a federal  standard  through  oil  the 
states. 

I don’t  think  people  move  fqsr  this  teasdh. 
I think  people  will  move  anyway.  \ 

Arid  on  the  other  hand,  in  IVest  Virata, 


for  Example,  if  the  coal  mines  give  ZPwSsL n“  E 

there’s  nothing,  there  are  people  who  won’t  G\ea“°n  Vietnam  Fund,  this 
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then i s nothing,  there  are  people  who  won’t 
move  even  though  you  offer  them  an  incen- 
tive saying,  “In  Michigan  there’:;  a job  for 
you  and  a retraining  program.” 

They  may  say  “I’m  not  moving  off  my 
slag  hill.  I’m  staying  here.  I Was  born  here 
and  raised  here  and  I want  to  stay  her^/* 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  how  you  feel 
about  the  current  proposals  for  children’s 
allowances  for  the  poor  and  negative  income 
tax?  " 

A.  All  of  these  have  been  tried  before.  In 
1845  there  was  a guaranteed  income  in  some 
county  in  England.  I guess  it  lasted  abotit 
40  years.  ^ 

Children’s  allowances  is  not  a new  one. 
Canajda,  of  course,  has  this. 

The  feeling  is  that  if  you  have  a children’s 
allowance  you’ll  have  more  children  This  is 
not  proven  true  in  Canada.  This  is  not  a 
program  that  solves  the  problem.  There  has 
to  be  some  kind  of  supplementation. 

I think  guaranteed  incomes  or  reverse  in- 
come) taxes  stifle  initiative.  I don’t  think 
we  re  ready  for  them.  . . . The  economy  we 
have  now  does  not  fit  itself  to  this  kind  of 

thing  ’■ 

Q.jWhat  about  a combination  incentive; 


participating  in  programs  designed  to 
show  their  support  for  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam. 

In  the  city  of  Orangeburg,  S.C.,  for 
example,  patriotic  and  civic-minded  cit- 
izens recently  established  a memorial  to 
a young  soldier,  Sp4c.  Layne  Gleaton, 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam.  Entitled  the 
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woffchy  project  will  provide  much-needed 
personaTHt^ms  for  our  fighting  men  I 
am  very  proW  of  the  wonderful  people 
of  Orangeburg,  matoy^f  whom  have  sons 
of  their  own  serving  ih-^ietnam,  for 
founding  such  a noble  proghwm  and  I 
feel  confident  that  it  will  meet  with -over- 
whelming success.  - 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  Is 
would  like  to  commend  the  following 
newspaper  article  abDUt  this  project  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  as  follows: 

Orangeburg  Group  Promotes  Memorial 
Fund  for  Soldier 
(By  John  Faust) 

What  began  as  an  informal  effort  on  the 
part  of  a few  Orangeburg  citizens  to  send 
Orangeburg  servicemen  in  Vietnam  packages 
of  luxuries  and  necessit.es  has  turned  into  a 
determined  drive  to  establish  a memorial  in 
memory  of  a fallen  U.S.  Army  serviceman. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pass- 
water  of  Orangeburg,  herteelf  the  mother  of 
a son  wounded  seriously  in  Vietnam,  a list 
of  servicemen’s  names  was  gathered  and  the 


v*.  wimi  aoout  a combination  incentive  wviuwwiib  names  was  gathered  and  the 

program  where  a man  can  wofk  at  his  job  P^kage  was  to  have  been  mailed  with 

and  still  receive  a certain  a small  ceremony  from  the  Chestnut. 


and  still  receive  a certain  amount  of  wel- 
fare payments,  and  pull  himself  up  a little 

bit?  Ml  : 1 

A.  We  have  quite  a percentage  of  the  case- 
load people  who  are  working  and  still  getting 
some  kind  of  supplementary  assistance  blit; 
the  f ssistance  they  are  getting  Is  still  at  a 
welfare  standard,  which  is  subsistence. 

What  I would  like  to  see  us  do  . . . (Let's 
say)  someone  is  on  welfare.  The.  father  gets^ 
a job;  he  goes  to  collect  his  first  pay. 

Now  he’s,  no  longer  eligible.  We  close  the 
case.  «=-  || 

Th:s  family  may  be  a real  n&lti-probleiki 

family,  and  they’ve  been  on  welfare.  They ’vie 
got  a 1 kinds  of  problems  and  the  first  thing; 
that  happens  to  him  is  he  starts  work  anq  ! 
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a small  ceremony  from  the  Chestnut  St. 
Orangeburg  Fire  Station. 

However,  early  Friday  morning,  the  day  the 
package  was  to  be  mailed,  word  was  received 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yarborough  M.  Gleaton  that 
their  son,  SP4  Homer  Layne  Gleaton,  20,  had 
been  killed  in  action  Tuesday  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam.  SP4  Gleaton  was  to  have 
been  the  recipient  of  the  first  package. 

Now,  instead  of  a loosely  knit  group  of 
individuals,  the  Layne  Gleaton  Vietnam 
Fund  has  been  created  as  a memorial  to  the 
1967  graduate  of  Orangeburg  High  School. 

Friday  afternoon,  with  the  thought  of  the 
young  Orangeburger’s  death  hanging  heavily 
over  the  group,  the  first  package  from  the 
fund  was  addressed  to  SF4  Marvin  H.  Thomas 
of  Orangeburg  who  is  serving  with  the  101st 


Vietnam,”  he  said,  “can  perhaps  show  our 
grief  and  Sympathy  for  the  Gleaton  family 
by  expressing  our  support  for  those  men 
who  still  carry  the  burden  of  our  defense  in 
that  Asian  country.” 

Already  funds  for  bearing  the  cost  of  mail- 
ing have  been  received  by  the  newly  formed 
group.  The  employes  of  Fabric  Services  do- 
nated a check  to  the  group  and  Capt.  R.  E. 
Sharpton  of  the  Orangeburg  Fire  Depart- 
ment donated  cash  to  enable  the  group  to 
•^send  their  first  packages  to  the  men  in 
Vietnam. 

“I’d  like  for  the  families  of  the  Orange- 
burg servicemen  presently  serving  in  Viet- 
nam to  send  their  addresses  to  the  Layne 
Gleaton  Vietnam  Fund,”  said  Mrs.  Pass- 
water,  “so  that  we  may  help  send  packages 
to  them.  All  they  need  do  is  mail  the  name 
and  address  and  perhaps  a list  of  their 
special  favorites  in  foods  and  other  items, 
to  The  Layne  Gleaton  Vietnam  Fund,  Post 
Office  Box  856,  Orangeburg.” 

Capt.  Sharpton  said  that  if  anyone  wishes 
to  donate  cash  or  articles  for  delivery  to  the 
Orangeburg  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  they 
could  deliver  them  to  tide  Chestnut  St.  Fire 
Department  substation  for  pickup  and  ship- 
ment to  Vietnam. 

Another  Orangeburg  serviceman,  Johnny 
King,  sent  a letter  to  his  wife  An  Orangeburg 
listing  items  most  desired  by  Vietnamese 
duty  servicemen. 

Mrs.  King  noted  that  any  articles  such  as 
scented  shaving  lotion*  cologne,  soaps  and 
such  were  not  to  be  sent  as  the  distinctive 
odor  could  leave  a detectable  scent  on  the 
serviceman  using,  them,  possibly  causing  him 
to  be  discovered,  by  enemy  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese. 

Listed  by  King  as  being  most-wanted  arti- 
cles were:  ballpoint  pens,  pensized  fiash- 
%Ufhts  with  batteries,  small  pen  knives,  cig- 
artstte  lighters,  plastic  soap  cases,  small  pack- 
age STSffwriting  paper  with  self -seal  envelopes, 
small  address  books,  plastic  toothbrush  hold- 
ers, darftv  terry  cloth  washcloths  and  nail 
clippers.  \ 

Also,  plastic  cigarette  cases,. small  combs, 
small  tins  of^uts  or  vacuum  packed  candies, 
small  plastic  snapshot  holders,  small  kitchen 
size  and  sandvrtch  type  plastic  bags,  small 
pocket  games  suVh  as  cards,  chess,  checkers, 
etc.,  small  paperbfck  books,  cans  of  spaghetti^ 
fruit  cocktail  or  other  fruits,  canned  cookies 
and  many  other  items  not  susceptible  to  a 
hot  humid  climate]  * 


..  wuijv  ca-lih;  wo*  ttuuressea  10  Marvin  H.  Thomas 

his  creditors  garnishee  his  wages.  And  thje;  of  Orangeburg  who  is  serving  with  the  101st 
first  foing  you  know,  he’s  back  on  welfari*.  Airborne  Division  in  Vietnam 

“ We_  ?°uld  just  suspend  the  case  anfl;  “It  was  a terrible  shock,”  said  Mrs  Pass- 
fellow  gete  ofn  his  fe7t  casework  unt11  water,  “one  that  really  shakes  a person  up.” 

We  d help  him  with  the  problems  that  he  bund*  E.  ? „ P?“tarviS’  on 

migh  ; come  across.  This  miaht.  h*  heintni  ‘ __ for  the  occasion,  noted:  There  s not 


migh-;  come  across.  This  might  be  helpful. 

Q.  Were  you  thinking  of  using,  as  cash 
aides,  people  within  the  poorer  sections  ojf 
the  city?  1 

A.  Could  be  . . . We’re  beginning  to  do  a 
little  of  this  with  the  new  careers  programs. 
This  i|s  demonstration  alone. 


— w I/VV4  . AUOiC  b AiUU 

much  you  can  say  alter  something  like  this 
happens.  I have  a son  in  Vietnam  . . I 
know  I’d  be  appreciative  of  anything  done 
for  my  son  to  make  his  lot  easier  while  he’s 
serving  his  country, 

“This  group,  created  at  first  to  show  a 
small  measure  of  our  concern  to  our  men  in 


TWO  MARYLAND  SERVICEMEN 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 

* HONyttARENCE  D.  LONG 

jf  OF  MARYLAND 

INjpIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3 , 1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1st  Lt.  Robert  L.  Baldwin  and  Marine 
Ffc.  Joseph  C.  Thorne,  Jr.,  two  fine 
young  men  from  Maryland,  were  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I would  like  to  com- 
mend their  courage  and  honor  their 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  : 

Two  Maryland  Servicemen  Are  Killed  In 
Vietnam  War 

Two  men  from  Maryland  who  enlisted  in 
military  service  were  killed  Monday  in  action 
in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The  dead  were  identified  as : 

Army  1st  Lt.  Robert  L.  Baldwin,  21,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Baldwin,  of 
Edgewater,  who  was  killed  when  the  vehicle 
in  which  he  was  riding  struck  an  enemy  land 
mine. 
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dispensable  for  us  and  on  which  matters 
they  can  be  flexible. 

The  Arab  states  have  never  put  us  in  the 
position  of  having  to  work  out  a detailed 
range  of  contingent  positions. 

They  will  not  negotiate  directly,  they  will 
not  negotiate  indirectly — as  Nasser  told  The 
New  York  Times  the  other  day— they  will 
not  negotiate  orally,  they  will  not  negotiate 
with  Jarring  or  without  him.  They  will  not 
even  negotiate  by  correspondence  course. 

That’s  where  the  frustration  lies.  Unless 
they  negotiate  with  us  they  will  never  know 
and  we  ourselves  will  never  know  the  true 
limits  of  our  flexibility  and  of  theirs. 

Q.  You  have  s^id  that  details  of  a peace 
agreement  are  secondary  to  the  principal 
objective,  the  sine  qua  non:  an  end  to  the 
long  Arab  campaign  for  the  extinction  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
Arab  states  are,  as  they  claim,  sincerely  re- 
nouncing that  goal  by  accepting  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution? 

A.  The  policy  of  the  UAR  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  accordance  with  the  statements 
of  its  leaders  and  from  communications  to 
us  by  Ambassador  Jarring.  These  are  quite 
consistent:  There  isn’t  any  distinction  be- 
tween them.  They  present  the  following  pic- 
ture : 

They  want  us  to  withdraw  in  the  first 
stage  to  the  June  4,  1967,  boundaries — what 
we  call  our  nightmare  map.  They  want  us 
to  reconstruct  our  own  peril  and  put  us  back 
into  the  straitjacket.  But  this  is  only  stage 
one. 

Stage  two  is  that  the  Arab  armies  would 
follow  our  retreat.  Notice  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  dialogue  with  the  United  States,  the 
principle  of  demilitarization  in  Sinai  is 
dropped:  Arab  troops  move  in  to  wherever 
Israeli  troops  move  out.  The  June  4 powder 
keg  is  reconstructed.  ' 

Then  the  blockade  is  re-established  Free- 
dom of  passage  in  the  Suez  is  made  con- 
tingent on  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem, 
which  is  at  the  very  best  a matter  of  years — 

I hope  not  decades. 

The  same  is  true  about  passage  through 
the  Straits  of  Tiran,  the  issue  that  exploded 
into  the  June  war. 

The  UAR  tells  us  that  they  would  oppose 
any  permanent  arrangement  not  contingent 
on  their  consent.  The  Sword  of  Damocles 
would  be  put  back  into  place.  The  May  23, 
1967,  crisis  could  be  recreated  whenever  the 
UAR  decided  to  do  so. 

Thereafter,  the  Palestine  problem,  as  they 
call  it,  would  have  to  be  settled  by  allowing 
all  the  refugees  back  into  what  remained  of 
Israel  after  its  withdrawal.  Enough  Arabs 
must  be  Introduced  to  convert  Israel  into 
something  that  is  not  Israel. 

Then,  Nasser  says,  he  would  make  peace 
with  the  Israel  that  it  then  would  have  be- 
come namely  another  Arab  state. 

This  is  so  clear,  so  repeatedly  stated,  that 
to  assume  that  Nasser  wants  peace  with 
Israel  as  a sovereign  Jewish  state  in  its  own 
national  personality  is  utterly  frivolous. 

In  fact,  in  the  last  few  days,  the  govern- 
ments which  are  in  closest  contact  with  us 
have  told  us  very  frankly  that  they  do  not 
now  believe  that  the  UAR  is  ready  for  a 
peace  with  us  on  terms  that  Israel  would 
accept  or  that  friendly  governments  would 
advise  us  to  accept. 

At  the  most,  Nasser  would. accept  a Jewish 
community  in  an  Arab  state,  or  perhaps  a 
sort  of  Lebanon.  But  the  idea  that  Israel  is 
an  independent  nation  with  roots  in  the 
Middle  East,  no  less  deep  and  much  older 
than  Arab  roots  is  foreign  to  Nasser’s 
thinking. 

Our  case  is  that  Israel  is  part  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  past  and  the  Middle  East  present 
and  the  Middle  East  future.  This  is  some- 
thing that  he  has  never  grasped. 

I think  that  this  is  the  real  essence  of  the 
conflict — that  Arab  intellectual  and  political 
leaders  have  never  really  solved  the  mystery 
of  Israel’s  deep  and  authentic  roots  in  the 
Middle  East  past  and  destiny. 


Q.  Is  the  same  unwillingness  that  you 
assert  on  the  part  of  Egypt  to  make  peace 
true  with  respect  to  Jordan? 

A.  The  situation  is  different,  in  the  psy- 
chological sense.  There  are  Palestinian  and 
Jordanian  leaders  who  say  frankly  that  they 
would  have  preferred  Israel  not  to  exist  but 
that  its  existence  is  an  inexorable  fact. 

If  Nasser  can  allow  himself  to  dream,  how- 
ever vainly,  of  a military  victory  as  a final 
solution,  the  Jordanians  cannot  possibly 
have  any  such  illusions. 

The  question  is  whether  there  is  in  Jor- 
dan a sovereign  capacity  to  negotiate.  The 
question  marks  are  whether  Jordan  can 
negotiate  without  a green  light,  or  even  an 
amber  light,  from  Cairo;  whether  the  green 
or  amber  light  exists;  whether  It  could  ex- 
plore a settlement  with  us  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  terrorist  organizations;  whether 
the  presence  of  Iraqi  troops  in  Jordan  exer- 
cises an  inhibiting  effect. 

But  the  issue  is  not  dead.  What  I have  in 
mind  is  an  integral  solution  solving  the 
problems  of  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  by  establishing  an  open  bound- 
ary on  the  community  model  familiar  in 
Western  Europe,  as  for  example  Benelux. 

We  must  look  for  a way  of  living  together 
without  a million  Arabs  being  forced  into  an 
unwanted  allegiance. 

Q.  How  can  there  be  the  “real  peace,”  the 
sincere  willingness  of  Arabs  to  live  in  peace 
with  Israel,  unless  the  refugee  problem  is 
solved? ‘Have  you  a proposal  for  its  solution? 

A,  I used  to  think  that  the  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  would  bring  about  peace. 
It  is  my  conviction  now  that  the  exact  op- 
posite is  true,  that  only  peace  can  bring 
about  a solution  of  the  refugee  problem. 

So  long  as  the  Arab  states  do  not  want 
peace,  they  will  not  want  a solution  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  is  the  first 
international  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
refugee  solution  can  only  come  as  a part  of 
an  integral  peace  solution.  The  problem  was 
caused  by  war;  it  can  only  be  solved  by 
peace. 

Nevertheless  we  did  make  a proposal,  to 
which  the  press  has  given  insufficient  atten- 
tion, that  ahead  of  any  question  of  peace  or 
boundaries  or  recognition,  we  should  have  an 
international  conference  to  charter  a five- 
year  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem  with  the  participation  of  Middle 
Eastern  states,  of  governments  which  help 
to  support  the  refugees  and  the  U.N.  spe- 
cialized agencies.  I should  be  anxious  to 
know  what  is  wrong  with  that  suggestion. 

In  proposing  in  New  York  in  October  to  try 
to  reach  agreement  on  each  of  the  eight  or 
nine  subjects  in  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution, of  which  the  refugees  is  one,  I said 
it  made  no  matter  to  me  which  was  dis- 
cussed first. 

I said  let’s  begin  with  navigation,  or  the 
refugee  problem,  or  boundaries,  or  take  them 
up  simultaneously  with  subcommittees  to 
discuss  each  of  them. 

UAR  Foreign  Minister  Riad’s  answer  was 
to  book  passage  back  to  Cairo  because  any 
response  to  this  would  have  involved  him  in 
a dialogue  with  us.  The  peace  idea  was  be- 
coming too  concrete  for  his  liking.  The  pro- 
posal for  a refugee  conference  was  rejected 
rather  nervously  by  him,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  to  world  opinion  that  it 
should  be  rejected  by  anyone  who  cares  any- 
thing for,  the  refugees. 

Q.  But  have  you  stated,  even  in  principle, 
what  Israel  is  prepared  to  do  to  solve  that 
enormous  problem? 

A.  We  are  on  our  guard  against  any  man- 
ner of  thinking  that  makes  the  refugee  prob- 
lem an  exclusive  Israeli  responsibility.  Israel 
simply  cannot  solve  the  problem;  it  can  make 
a contribution  to  its  solution.  I don’t  believe 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East  can  solve  it 
alone.  It  has  to  be  solved  regionally  and 
internationally.  That  is  why  we  must  create 
a regional  and  international  framework  for 
the  refugee  discussion.  But  when  I say  that 


peace  could  solve  it,  I mean  that  the  psy- 
chology of  peace  would  open  up  possibilities 
which  we  cannot  envisage  in  a condition  of 
war. 

That’s  what  I think,  the  Arab  governments 
don’t  understand.  The  key  to  the  Israeli  atti- 
tude lies  in  their  hands.  The  moment  they 
negotiate  with  us,  they  unlock  in  the  Israeli 
mind  all  kinds  of  impulses  which  have  been 
held  back. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  progress  towards  a 
settlement,  will  the  Palestine  liberation 
movement  grow  and  capture  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Arab  peoples,  to  the  point  that 
a political  settlement  becomes  impossible? 

A.  These  groups  are  a burden  on  our  se- 
curity in  some  places,  but  in  my  mind  they 
are  still  marginal  and  not  central. 

Arab  governments  established  these  organ- 
izations. Without  Arab  governments  they 
would  have  neither  weapons  nor  support.  The 
mastery  still  belongs  to  the  Arab  govern- 
ments. If  Nasser  or  King  Hussein  decided  to 
negotiate  peace,  I believe  these  movements 
would  dwindle  at  the  negotiating  stage  and 
fade  away  at  the  settlement  stage. 

Q.  They  have  not  become  Frankenstein’s 
monster,  more  powerful  then  their  creator? 

A.  I think  the  governments  still  retain  ex- 
ecutive control.  The. Fatah  is  simply  a con- 
venience for  Arab  governments  which  do  not 
want  to  fight  with  their  regular  armies  and 
yet  do  not  want  a period  of  tranquility  lead- 
ing to  peace. 

Q.  Israel  is  accused  of  asking  for  a degree 
of  security  that  no  other  country  enjoys;, 
that  you  refuse  to  gamble  on  the  possible 
turning  of  your  adversaries’  minds  towards 
a peaceful  outcome. 

A.  On  the  contrary,  I would  settle  for  the 
kind  of  security  which  every  other  country 
has.  I would  take  any  sovereign  country  has. 

I would  take  any  sovereign  country  in  the 
world  and  ask  what  are  Its  relationships  with 
its  neighbors  in  a state  of  peace.  I would  shut 
my  eyes,  pick  one,  and  settle  for  that. 

Q.  How  will  the  Israeli  government 
changes  affect  the  relationship  between 
hawks  and  doves?  Where  do  you  stand  per- 
sonally in  that  division? 

A.  The  ornithological  definition  is  not  use- 
ful. The  hawk-dove  phrase  has  done  more 
to  confuse  public  thinking  on  international 
problems  than  any  other  semantic  device. 

We  are  all  hawks  only  in  our  ambition  to 
make  Israel  really  secure,  and  most  of  us 
are  doves  in  Our  ardent  desire  for  peace.  My 
colleague  (Defense  Minister  Moshe)  Dayan 
is  called  a hawk  but  it  was  he  who  told  your 
people  on  television  that  he  “would  give  up 
a lot  of  territory  for  peace”  with  Egypt  or 
Jordan.  That  sounds  dovish  to  me. 

Mrs.  Meir,  who  I hope  will  lead  the  next 
cabinet,  has  said  that  she  opposed  the  ex- 
treme slogan  of  “no  surrender  of  territory” 
and  that  if  our  boundaries  are  to  be  agreed 
boundaries  they  cannot  be  the  present  ones, 
but  that  only  a peace  negotiation  can  make 
the  discussion  real. 

So  there  is  a national  consensus  which  I 
have  been  expressing  all  these  months. 


HEWER  OP  PEACE 


SPEECH  OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March  31,1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  general  who  commanded  history’s 
greatest  army  turned  to  civilian  life  in 
1948,  he  stated  that  he  would  not  be 
changing  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
his  life — “the  protection  and  perpetua- 
tion of  basic  human  freedom.” 
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ibwight  Eisenhower  had  protected  the 
freedom  of  men  by  forging1  unity  among 
the  Allies  and  maintaining  that  unity 
until  Hitler's  “Fortress  Europe”  had  been 
broken.  After  the  war,  he  turned  to 
perpetuating  the  hard- won  freedom. 

Although  most  of  his  Re  had  been 
devoted  to  war  and  preparation  for  war, 
hd  was  a man  of  peace.  He  believed  as  an 
article  of  faith  that  peace  was  the  only 
clibiate  in  which  human  freedom  could 
endure. 

As  President  of  the  United  States*  he 
brought  us  out  of  war  andjfchen  gave  our 
Nation  a period  of  growth  and  progress 
with  uncommon  tranquillity  . 

His  success  in  maintaining  the  peace 
derived  from  a quality  often  underrated 
ini  leaders — good  will.  He  trusted  people 
arid  in  turn  they  trusted  him.  He  .ap- 
pealed to  the  best  in  people  and  they 
responded  with  their  best  He  reasoned 
with  others  and  they  refrained  from 
shouting  wh^n  disagreeing  with  his 
policies. 

| Hugh  SMey  of  Life  magazine,  a man 
wiho  has  covered  many  pfisidents,  #am- 
niented  on  this  quality  last  August  after 
the  general’s  last  TV  appearance:  > 

! There  are  §ven  those  who  dare  suggest  that 
his  soothing  spirit,  the  inaie  goodness  of 
the  man  himself,  did  more  to  lift  up  : the 
hearts  of  Americans  and  hold  them  together 
ih  a reasonable  state  of  public  happiness 
than  many  social  reforms  that  have  | been 
propounded  since. 

I His  unending  good  will  made  him  a 
unifier  of  men  and  allowedjtum  to  become 
an  instrument  of  peace.  The  name  Sisen- 
nower  translates  to  “hewer  of  iron.  ’ X 
prefer  to  remember  him  as  a “hewer  of 
peace/* 


NEED  FOR  STRONG  F&D^RAL  COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  LAWS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O’HARA 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPS^ESENTATtVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 


Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  facing  this  Con- 
gress is  the  necessity  for  enacting  strong 
Federal  coal  mine  safety  laws. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  March  30,  I960  sum- 
marizes the  health  and  safety  problems 
of  the  coal  industry  and  the  history  of 
congressional  failure  to  adequately  meet 
these  problems. 

I commend  it  to  the  attention  Of  the 
i Congress : 

|the  Scandal,  of  Death  and  Injury  Jit  j:_he 
!,  mines:  More  Than  120,000  Miner|3  Have 

Died  Violently 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin)  j 1 i 
I “Of  the  54  men  in  the  mine,  only  t^0  who 
; happened  to  be  in  some  crevices  near  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  escaped  with  life.;  Nearly 
all  the  internal  works  of  the  mine  wer*  blown 
to  atoms.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  explosion 
that  a basket  then  descending,  containing 
three  men,  was  blown  nearly  100  feet  ijnto  the 
air.  Two  fell  out  and  were  crushed  to  d^ath, 
and  a third  remained  in,  and,  with  the 
- basket,  was  thrown  some  70  to  80  feet  from 
the  shaft,  breaking  both  his  legs  and  arms.” 


These  sentences  mater- of -f  act ly  describing 
the  pulverization  of  a shift  of  coal  miners, 
including  the  three  men  grotesquely  orbited 
out  of  the  mine  shaft  as  if  launched  from  a 
missile  silo,  are  from  the  first  detailed  record 
of  an  American  mine  disaster.  Antiquity 
probably  explains  the  nursery  rhyme 
quality — “two  fell  down  and  broke  their 
crowns  . . .”  For  this  earliest  remembered 
mine  catastrophe,  in  the  Black  Heath  pit 
near  Richmond,  Va.,  occurred  March  18,  1839. 

A primitive  time,  nc  doubt.  The  nation  was 
then  so  new  that  Mai-ttn  Van  Buren,  warm- 
ing his  feet  at  the  coal -burning  graces  in 
the  White  House,  was  the  first  President  to 
have  been  bom  a United  States  citizen.  The 
daguerreotype  was  introduced  her#  that  year 
by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  while  awaiting  the 
issuance  of  a patent  on  hU* telegraph.  Half 
the  coal-producing  £ t^tes  were  not  yet  in 
the  Union.  /' 

The  coal  mines,  pn  the  threshold  of  fueling 
a manufacturina^ex plosion  that  was  to  make 
this  country  anJunmatched  industrial  power, 
produced  bare]/  one  million  tons  th  1839,  less 
than  1 /590th  /of  the  output  today.  In  the 
absence  of  all  but  the  crudest  technology, 
men  relying  on  the  death  fluttering  of  caged 
canaries  to  warn  them  of  imminent  suffoca- 
tion  ob viouslyl would  die  in  the  mines.  Some 
mines  employed  suicidal  specialists  known 
aa  “cannoneersV  whose  mission  was  to  crawl 
along  the  tunnM  floors  under  a wet  canvas 
before  a shift,  igniting  “puffs”  of  mine  gas 
near  the  roof  wit\  a a upraised  candle.  Dead 
miners  were  not  counted.  Their  enor- 

mous casualty  rateN was  not  archived  until 
less  than  100  years  agd, 

A glimpse  into  th.sNdim  crevice  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  history  necessary  to  put  in- 
to perspective  the  mythsVind  realties  of  the 
men  who  work  in  tie  mmes  today.  For  the 
real  story  of  coal  is  not  its  multiplying  inani- 
mate statistics— tons  and  Wloadings  and 
days  lost  in  strikes.  It  is  theVgony  of  those 
men — a tale  as  old  as  Black  Heath  and  one 
that  is  so  full  of  extravagantly  Sadi  personali- 
ties and  atrocious  acts  that  Charles  Dickens 
would  have  loved  to  tell  it,  ForYbehind  and 
beneath  the  mountains  of  the  Appalachian 
coalfield,  miners  have  remained  Since  Black 
Heath  the  most  systematically  exploited  anc* 
expendable  class  of  citizens  (wit$  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  American  Indian  and 
the  Negro)  in  this  country.  j 

The  story  at  last  may  have  an  up-Dickens- 
ian  ending.  For  now,  coal  miners  can  see 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  ]fti  this  1969 
spring,  130  years  alter  the  Blacw  Heath  dis- 
aster, the  mining  industry  may  mnally  agree 
to  pay  the  modest  cost  of  keemng  its  work 
force  altve,  of  abandoning  the  embedded 
idea  that  men  are  cheaper  thard'coal.  And- 
aman pittance- — we  may  all  p&  involved  in 
helping  pay  what  it  costs  tq/write  this  long 
delayed  postscript  to  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion; the  pric^o^brlng£p£  miners  into  the 
20th  century  probably  will  appear,  as  we 
shall  see,  as  pennies  on  our  electric  bills. 

In  the  context  of  technological  advance- 
ment in  nearly  every  other  area  Of  human 
enterprise,  very  little  has  changed  for  men 
who  go  down  to  the  mines  in. .shafts.  Only 
four  months  ago,  7ircoal  miners^ere  trapped 
and  killed  below  ground  in  West  Virginia  in 
one  of  the  most  vcldanic  eruptions  of  explo- 
sion and  fire  in  the  memory  orFederal  mine 
inspectors.  As  at  Black  Heath,  the  explosion 
at  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company’s  27- 
square -mile  No.  9 mine  at  Farmington, 
W.  Va.,  almost  certainly  was  caused  by  an 
ignition  of  methane  gas,  a volatile,  highly 
flammable,  usually  odorless  and  invisible 
hydrocarbon  gas  liberated  from  virgin  coal. 

At  Consol  No.  9,  a modern,  “safe”  mine 
operated  by  one  of  the  wealthy  giants  of  the 
industry,  the  daily  methane  emission  was  8 
million  cubic  feet,  enough  to  supply  the 
heating  and  cooking  needs  of  a small  city  if 
it  were  captured  and  sold.  The  explosion 


hazard  waa  dealt  with  there  as  it  is  generally 
in  mining  today,  by  only  modestly  more 
sophisticated  methods  than  those  at  BJack 
Heath. 

Fresh  air  is  drawn  into  the  mines  by  giant 
fans  and  circulated  and  directed  constantly 
through  the  honeycomb  of  tunnels  by  means 
of  doors,  ducts  or  sometimes  by  curtains 
called  brattices  (miners  can  them  Mbrad- 
dtshes”).  The  intake  air  is  supposed  to  di- 
lute and,  by  law,  “render  harmless  or  carry 
away”  the  methane  and  hold  the  mine  atmos- 
phere to  less  than  the  legal  limit  of  1 percent 
gas.  Unless  coal  dust  is  mixed  with  it— in 
which  case  the  explosion  threshold  drops  sig- 
nificantly—methane  Will  not  ignite  or  ex- 
^o3^7»^onceiitrationB  of  less  than  5 percent. 
Miners  ligand  die  today  on  a margin  of  4 
percentage  poin  Ls — or  less  if  coal  dust  is 
suspended  in  air.1 

It  is  known  that  the  giant  electric  mining 
machines  in  use  for  the  last  20  years 
machines  that  chew  up  and  claw  coat  from 
the  face  with  rotary  bits  the  size  of  railroad 
wheels- — churn  up  an  immense  amount  of 
dust.  The  machines,  have  water  sprays  to 
settle  the  dust.  But  the  machines’  rapid  rate 
of  advance  through  the  seam  also  liberates 
much  methane. 

The  first  expolslon  at  Console  No.  9 came 
at  5:25  A.M.,  Nov.  20,  during  the  cateye 
shift.  It  was  a day  after  the  passage  over 
northern  West  Virginia  of  a cold  front  accom- 
panied by  an  abrupt  drop  in  barometric 
pressure.  In  the  primitive  mythology  of  mine 
safety,  these  natural  events — the  arrival  of 
cold,  dry  air  and  a barometric  low,  which 
increases  the  methane  liberation  in  a mine  * 
have  been  associated  for  years  with  disasters. 
The  legendary  great  mine  explosions,  from 
Monongah  and  Darr  in  1907,  Rachel  & Agnes 
in  1908  and  on  up  to  Orient  No.  2 in  1951, 
have  occurred  in  November  and  December 
and  in  cold  drv  weather.  The  dry  air  dehu- 
midifies  a mine  and  sets  coal  dust  in  motion. 

Every  fall  through  1967,  the  United  Mine 
workers  Journal  had  published  a fraternal 
warning  to  union  brothers  to  observe  special 
precautions  in  “the  explosion  season.”  But,  no 
research  having  been  done  in  a century  of 
such  meterological  coincidences,  the  industry 
can  and  does  take  no  account  of  what  it, 
therefore,  regards  as  a folklore  factor — ■ 
which  might  interfere  with  production.  The 
U.M.W.  Journal  hadinot  got  around  to  run- 
ning the  1988  warning  when  Console  No.  9 
blew  up.  “We  figured  afterward  it  would  be 
no  use,”  a Journal  editor  said  later . 

No  one  yet  knows  what  death  befell  the 
78  men  in  No.  9.  Miners  who  survive  the 
shock  wave,  heat  and  afterdamp  (carbon 
monoxide)  of  an  underground  explosion  are 
instructed  to  barricade  themselves  in  good 
air,  tf  any,  and  await  rescue.  But  during  the 
nine  days  and  nights  that  rescue  teams  stood 
by  helplessly  on  the  surface  at  Farmington, 
there  were  at  least  16  further  explosions  in 
the  mine.  The  first  blast  had  burst  up  600 
feet  through  the  portals  and  ventilation 
shafts,  blowing  the  internal  works  of  the 
mine  to  atoms  and  knocking  out  ventilation 
circuits.  At  the  top,  the  main  shaft  became 
the  muzzle  of  a mammoth  subterranean  can- 
non. The  massive  headframe,  a trestled  struc- 
ture of  bridge-size  steel  I-beams  that  sup- 
port the  main  hoist,  was  blown  apart.  For 
days,  a boiling  plume  of  poisonous  black 
smoke  alternately  belched  from  the  shaft 


i One  example  of  the  retarded  technology  of 
mine  sarety  is  that  miners  testing  for  gas 
still  rely  today  on  the  Glame  safety  lamp  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  perfected  more  than  150 
years  ago.  The  safety  lamp  is  rugged  and 
safe  if  used  properly,  but  it  requires  highly 
skilled  operators  to  read  it  accurately,  and 
then  its  accuracy  is  no  more  than  half  a per- 
centage point — or  10  per  cent  of  the  margin 
between  survival  and  explosion. 
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need  no  talent  or  skill  to  play  them.  All 
you  have  to  be  Is  a sucker  consumer, 
and  you  are  fair  game  for  the  oil  barons 
who  lure  you  into  retail  outlets  by  prom- 
ising something  for  nothing. 

Of  course,  this  is  a farce.  Pity  the 
retail  gasoline  dealers  of  the  Nation,  who 
are  often  bludgeoned  into  buying  these 
games  from  the  seller  at  the  pointed  re- 
quest of  the  oil  company  whose  fran- 
chise he  happens  to  hold.  After  pur- 
chasing the  games,  which  up  his  over- 
head, the  retail  gasoline  station  opera- 
tor naturally  passes  the  cost  of  the  games 
on  to  his  customers.  The  retailers  who 
operate  these  stations  at  minimal  profit 
for  terrible  labor  and  long  hours  are 
relatively  blameless.  Only  the  oil  barons 
are  to  blame.  It  is  merely  another  way 
to  move  gasoline  at  the  greater  expense 
of  the  public. 

Numbers  of  real  winners  are  quite  low, 
with  evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
some  few  areas  are  "salted"  with  a few 
flashy  winners  in  order  to  build  a pub- 
licity campaign  around  further  promo- 
tion efforts.  Only  the  consumer  loses 
along  with  the  gas  station  operator.  Pro- 
moters and  the  oil  barons  emerge  as 
eventual  victors. 

I am  not  saying  that  the  oil  barons 
would  rob  a child’s  piggy  bank  and  leave 
I O U’s.  I am  saying,  however,  that  to 
the  unbelievable  list  of  exploitations  of 
the  public  by  the  oil  industry,  we  now 
may  add  games  of  chance. 

We  have  now  reached  a point  where 
even  the  original  bulldog  with  rubber 
teeth,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
has  begun  to  make  noises  of  regulation 
aimed  at  the  games.  Wonders,  I suppose, 
will  never  cease. 

Delight  is  piled  upon  delight.  Oil  bar- 
ons take  the  27 V2 -percent  depletion  al- 
lowance, prohibit  cheaper  foreign  oil 
imports,  pollute  our  environment,  raise 
gasoline  prices  at  will,  and  drive  gasoline 
station  operators  to  the  wall  with  games 
that  only  delude  the  public  and  raise 
prices. 

It  seems  the  oil  barons  are  many- 
sided  men.  Taxpayers  might  keep  these 
little  nuggets  of  fact  in  mind  as  they 
fill  out  their  tax  returns. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  UNITED 
NATIONS  HINDER  MID  EAST  PEACE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks 1 

Mr.  * OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council’s  one- 
sided condemnation  of  Israel  for  her  re- 
taliatory air  attack  on  Jordan  is  deplor- 
able and  destructive  of  chances  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Security  Council  had  and  con- 
tinues to  have  an  obligation  to  prevent 
the  Arab  terrorist  attacks  against  Israel 
and  to  make  retaliatory  attacks  unnec- 
essary. But  the  Security  Council  has  ig- 
nored repeated  guerrilla  attacks  against 
Israel — attacks  which  have  taken  the 
lives  of  nerly  300  Israelis,  many  of  them 
civilians,  since  the  6-day  war  of  1967.  It 
has  ignored  the  persecution  and  public 
hangings  of  Iraqi  Jews.  It  has  ignored 
Arab  attacks  on  Israeli  civil  airliners. 


How  can  the  United  Nations  justify 
condemning  Israel  for  defending  herself 
when  the  U.N.  has  failed  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligation to  defend  Israel? 

Failure  of  the  United  States  to  veto 
the  condemnation  resolution  is  equally 
deplorable  and  destructive  of  the  chances 
for  peace.  The  United  States  cannot  sit 
on  the  sidelines  while  U.N.  action  in  ef- 
fect encourages  continued  Arab  terror- 
ism. Is  this  evidence  of  the  more  “even- 
handed”  Middle  East  policy  Governor 
Scranton  hinted  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion would  adopt?  If  so,  the  likelihood  of 
full-scale  war  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  has  markedly  increased,  and 
with  it  the  imminent  danger  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  a major  war. 

It  is  not  enough  to  stand  pat  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  status  quo  is  just  too 
perilous.  We  need  new  initiatives  toward 
peace.  We  need  U.S.  action  through  the 
U.N.  and  directly  to  help  Israel  stop  Arab 
terrorism,  to  assure  Israel’s  invulnerabil- 
ity to  attack  in  the  short  run  and  in 
the  long  run  to  reduce  Middle  East  arma- 
ments and  to  reach  a settlement  of  the 
raging  Middle  East  disputes.  The  time 
is  now. 


BACONE  COLLEGE  EARNS  NATIONAL 
ATTENTION 

(Mr,  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,,  one 
of  the  very  real  privileges  in  representing 
Oklahoma’s  Second  District  in  Congress 
is  the  honor  of  representing  Racone  Col- 
lege at  Muskogee. 

The  Oklahoma  Teacher,  the  magazine 
of  the  Oklahoma  Education  Association, 
recently  featured  Bacone  College  in  an 
article  entitled  “The  Uniqueness  of 
Bacone,”  and  Bacone  is  truly  unique. 

It  is  a 2 -year  college  with  fewer  than 
800  students  enrolled,  yet  its  reputation 
is  nationwide.  It  was  established  as  an 
Indian  College  in  1880,  and  more  than 
half  its  students  are  Indian  today.  Its 
students  have  represented  all  50  States 
during  the  last  5 years.  Its  sports  pro- 
gram, concentrating  on  basketball  and 
baseball,  is  nationally  known.  I hope 
some  of  you  here  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  college’s  fine  and 
colorful  choir  during  one  of  its  annual 
visits  to  Washington. 

This  is  a proud  institution,  and  I am 
proud  to  represent  it.  I place  this  article 
on  “The  Uniqueness  of  Bacone”  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Uniqueness  of  Bacone 

At  the  close  of  the  1968  school  year  at  Ba- 
cone Junior  College,  a letter,  written  by  an 
anonymous  student,  was  slipped  under  the 
office  door  of  Dean  of  Students  Bill  Burgess. 
Entitled  simply  “From  Me  to  You,”  it  sums 
up  how  students  past  and  present  feel  about 
Bacone. 

“Each  year  hundreds  of  Indian,  Negro,  and 
White  students  pour  from  every  corner  of 
the  United  States  into  a small  college  in 
eastern  Oklahoma.  What  draws  them  there? 

“It  isn’t  new  buildings  or  expensive  fur- 
niture. It  isn't  the  tremendous  variety  of 
social  activities  on  campus.  The  answer  goes 
much  deeper  than  the  surface  of  buildings 
or  furniture  or  social  events. 


“Bacone  doesn’t  have  much  to  offer  the 
athlete,  yet  just  last  year  it  ranked  18th 
in  the  nation  in  basketball  and  “Number 
One”  in  baseball.  * * * Why  is  it  found  at 
Bacone? 

“At  the  beginning  of  each  year  kids  pour 
into  the  chapel  basement  with  no  singing 
talent  but  with  a hunger  to  share  with  oth- 
ers a song  from  their  hearts.  With  these  Miss 
Rainwater  works  and  creates  a singing  choir 
which  moves  and  inspires  the  hearts  of  those 
who  hear.  Why?  And  Dr.  West,  who  not  only 
opens  our  eyes  to  the  things  around  us  but 
causes  us  to  love  and  appreciate  this- 
beauty — how  is  this  done?  And  why?  Why? 

“This  small  college  tucked  away  in  the 
hills  of  eastern.  Oklahoma  has  something 
very  wonderful  and  special  to  offer  and  share 
to  anyone  who  seeks  it.  Bacone  has  many 
different  cultures,  faces,  and  religions.  These 
differences  are  not  kept  separate,  but  there 
is  a mixing  and  sharing  of  them.  Baconeons 
have  a tendency  to  become  “color  blind.”  You 
are  not  accepted  by  the  money  or  looks  you 
have,  your  prestige,  or  your  popularity.  In- 
stead you  are  accepted  by  what  you  are  in- 
side. This  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  It  is  a 
soul-searching  process,  one  which  takes 
time,  but  one  which  gives  in  return  respect 
for  each  other  and  for  yourself. 

“At  Bacone  you  share  many  things.  You 
share  biology  notes  and  feelings  for  Mr. 
Weaver.  You  share  Life  of  Christ  and  F.  E. 

• Class.  You  share  hopes  and  ideas.  You  share 
joy  and  heart-break.  You  share  your  clothes. 
But  as  you  begin  to  do  this  you'll  discover 
something  very  special — you  begin  to  share 
yourself. 

“At  Bacone  many  ideas  are  changed  and 
many  dreams  are  built.  Many  friendships 
are  built,  and  a set  of  lifetime  standards  are 
beginning  to  be  shaped  and  molded.  Many 
cultures — one  mankind — this  is  what  Ba- 
cone is  all  about.  This  is"  what  keeps  miles 
no  barrier  between  Bacone  and  her  former 
students. 

“All  this  and  much  more — this  is  Bacone.” 

As  the  student’s  letter  indicates,  Bacone 
Junior  College  is  a unique  educational  in- 
stitution for  many  reasons: 

The  college  Is  willing  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  students  on  need  rather  than 
academic  performance; 

Most  students  are  bilingual  and  have  not 
adapted  to  white  middle  class  values; 

A congenial  campus  atmosphere  exists  be- 
cause a student  is  accepted  as  he  is  and  is 
encouraged  to  know  himself,  accept  himself 
and  develop  himself; 

A disciple  program  that  concerns  itself 
with  “why”  something  happened  rather  than 
“what”  happened; 

Students  communicate,  study  and  develop 
in  a Christian  non-denominational  setting. 

Not  so  unique,  perhaps,  but  very  true  is 
the  statement  from  Dr.  Garold  D.  Holstine, 
Bacone  President,  “the  entire  United  States 
is  our  neighborhood."  Although  only  771  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  at  Bacone,  they  came  this 
year  from  33  states,  and  over  the  past  five 
years,  students  from  all  50  states  have  been 
on  the  rolls  of  the  college. 

Primarily  thought  of  as  an  Indian  school, 
one  -half  of  the  college’s  students  are  Indian 
descent  from  49  different  tribes.  The  remain- 
ing 40  percent  of  Bacone’s  population  is  cau- 
causian  and  10  percent  is  Negro. 

It  is  evident  that  Bacone  serves  both  In- 
dian and  non -Indian  students.  However,  all 
scholarship  funds  are  awarded  to-Indian  stu- 
dents. Bacone  enables  Indian  students  to 
combine  their  rich  heritage  with  the  aca- 
demic skills  that  will  fit  them  for  leadership 
either  among  their  own  people,  or  in  the 
merging  society  of  modern  day  America. 

As  Dean  Burgess  is  quick  to  relate,  “Bacone 
seeks  primarily  the  students  who  need  the 
college,  not  the  student  who  may  be  high  in 
academic  standards.  Bacone’s  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration follows  the  precept  of  ‘give  me 
the  I will,  and  to  heck  with  the  I.Q.’  ” 
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! Bacone  was  founded  in  1880  by  Professor 
Almon  C.  Bacone,  and  was  originally  located 
in  Tahiequah.  It  remained  there  for  five  years 
before  moving  to  the  more  centralized  area 
Of  the  five  civilized  tribes  aid  its  presetr;  site 
two  miles  east  of  Muskogee. 

| From  its  beginning  to  now,  the  record  of 
Bacone’s  history  is  one  of  response  to.  chang- 
ing conditions.  During  its  early  years,  Bacone 
Offered  primary  education  all  the  way  to  a 
college  degree.  Bacone  today  emerges  as  a 
church-related  college,  a liberal  arts  junior 
college  and  a growing  commtmily  college  with 
9 deep  concern  for  Indian  education. 

I President  Holstine  sees  “the  new  Bacone” 
mitering  into  and  serving  the-  community. 
The  college  works  closely  and  cooperates  rally 
mth  civic  and  community  organizations  and 
if  well  aware  of  its  task  of  making  its  students 
capable  of  continuing  their  Higher  education 
in  the  four  year  colleges  arid  universities.  7 
Accredited  by  the  North  Central  Assoc&- 
tion  of  College  and  Secondary  Schools  fin 
1965,  Bacone  is  particularly  proud  of  fdur 
apeas  in  their  liberal  arts  program.  \ 

The  Art  program,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dick  West,  offers  painting,  wood  sculpturing 
ipetal  work  and  Weaving.  Dr.  West  is  renog - 
nlzed  as  one  of  the  most  oufftanding  Indian 
artists  in  the  nation  and  his  teaching  talents 
a^e  of  the  same  quality. 

jBacone  College  music  has  become  known 
nationwide.  The  Bacone  Choir  recently  c >m- 
pjeted  an  18  concert  trip  with  an  appears  nee 
oh  the  steps  of  the  Nation's  Capitol.  The 
cljioir,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jeam.ine 
Rainwater,  has  also  appeared  on  national 
television.  . y! 

iBacone’s  athletic  program,  concentrating 
op  baseball  and  basketball,  has  produced 
much  notoriety  for  the  scho&l  and  state,  8a- 
cone’s  baseball  team  won  the  national  pm- 
lot  college  championship  in  1967  and  had 
more  athletes  sign  professional  baseball  con- 
trhets  in  1966  than  any  other  college  ip  ihe 
nation.  Bacone  basketball  teams  are  always 
outstanding  and  have  finished  high  in  the 
national  rankings  in  recent  years. 

school’s  Associate  Degree  program  in 
Nprsing  is  a course  of  study  fe-dmied  toxre- 
e fully  qualified  nurses.  ? ° P 

Jn  keeping  with  its  charge  to  serve  he 
community,  Bacone  also  has  185  students 
enrolled  in  off-campus  courses  through  *(  in- 
erption  Headstart”  supplementary  train  ng 

Hacone’s  35  faculty  members  are  teachers 
wfio  have  concern  for  young  fieople  who  heed 

fhl?- Jhe  C0!'ege  faculty  for  sairS 

that  are  considerably  less  than  those  of  oo  n. 

payable  colleges.  “Bacone  teachers  are  to  be 
c^mended  for  their  dedication  to  a kina  of 
80  apparent,”  Dr.  Holstine  e:  n. 
tht^  f highly  successful  in 

“ “ “ “«— ** 

faculty  homes  are  always  open  to  stii- 
tf'  whether  it:  be  for  entertainment  or  per- 

S3S  C^fell?g*  Dean  home,  cSn- 

pleje  with  color  television,  Hus  hosted  as 
mapy  as  50  students.  Many  faculty  members 
"fcS  specific  days  of  the ’Week  to  lnviie 
students  over  for  companionship.  Many 
Barone  students  would  rather  stay  at  the 
“■ft!  home  on  holidays  -a  tribute 

to  ^re  faculty  and  other  stadents  of  the 

ii  should  be  noted  here  that  Bacone  situ- 
denJts  are  not  catered  to  ..unnecessarily 
given  grades  or  pampered.  As  Dean  Bur- 
grejjf  says,  “we  call  our  students  men  and 
women  and  expect  them  to  conduct  them- 
selvles  as  such.  We  do  not  have  a lot  of  policies 
and  students  have  freedom  as  long  as  they 
donft  Infringe  on  the  rights  of  others.” 

It  is  also  Bacone  tradition  that  students 
behive  in  a manner  befitting  the  college  it 
face  a stern  lessen  from  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 


The  true  test  of  Bacone’s  mettle  is  re- 
vealed by  the  following  fact: 

Out  of  every  100  students  who  enroll  for  the 
two  year  program,  only  10  fail  to  make  it  The 
college  has  a significant  90  percent  holding 
power  for  their  two  year  program,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  students  afrive  from  all  over 
the  United  States  not  knowing  if  they 
have  been  accepted  in  the  college,  coming 
from  a different  culture  than  they  will  be 
exposed  to,  and  many  lacking  adequate  ed- 
ucational backgrounder  

Bacons  is  ajpflvate  institution  in  that  it 
is  fully  supported  by  church  foundations 
and  cptt  organizations.  Under  a new  con- 
cep  VBacone  will  eventually  become  a four- 
yea*  school,  with  four  new  dormitories  to  be 
/Constructed  and  plans  to  make  full  use  of 
the  college’s  230  acres  with  centers  for  Hu- 
manities. Nursing  Sciences,  Sports,  Lan- 
guages, History,  Applied  Arts,  Social  Sciences 
ancbEconomics. 

Professor  Bacone,  seeing  his  dream  come 
true  nearly  90  years  ago,  said:  “A  Christian 
school  planted  in  the  midst  of  a people  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in 
the  work  of  civilization.” 

^ Today,  Dr.  Holstine  says,  “Bacone  never 
wants  to  be  large  enough  to  require  an  IBM 
card-system  where  students  will  get  lost  in 
the  milHifcude.  The  principle  of  a quality 
education  lih  a Chr  istian  environment  will 
always  be  retained 4z.  the  future.” 

Bacone  Junior  College  is  indeed  unique. 
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purposes  End  authorized  to  be  construct- 
ed  for  their  use  at  a cost  of  $2  million. 
This  building  was  dedicated  less  than  3 
years  ago. 

Now  HEW  will  be  vacating  their  mod- 
ern, 3-year-old,  multimillion- dollar  re- 
gional headquarters  to  find  new  quar- 
ters-—probably  rented— in  a city  where  I 
am  sure  we  can  expect  space  to  be  limited 
and  costs  to  be  high. 

v -At  a time  when  everyone  is  concerned 
a inflation  and  rising  costs  of  gov- 
ernment, this  does  not  seem  to  be  a step 
towaYd  reducing  Federal  expenditures 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  it  is 
my  hope  that  President  Nixon  will  re- 
view this  decision  and  reconsider  the  ac- 
tion that  was  announced  last  week 


REQUEST  TO  ACTIVATE  MOUNTAIN 
VIEW  HOSPITAL,  TACOMA,  WASH. 


(Mr.  EDMONDSON  afcked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend^his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  EDMONDSON’S  remarks  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  in  the  Extensions\of  Re- 
marks.! \ 

COTERMINOUS  REGIONAL  AR^AS 
FOR  AGENCIES  OF  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 1 


(Mr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 i^in- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark  sand 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day the  President  made  a decisionAo  fol- 
low certain  recommendations  which  I 
understand  came  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  coterminous  regional  areas 
for  agencies  of  the  FederaLGovernment 
in  various  parts  of  the  Urtfted  States. 

One  of  the  results  oLfhis  decision  was 
to  move  from  Chijjfottesville,  Va.,  to 
Philadelphia  the  y&gional  headquarters 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  for  a number  of  years 
had  been  serving  the  States  of  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Kentucky.  Over  400  experi- 
enced personnel  of  this  agency  will  be 
directly  affected  by  nhis  change.  The  de- 
cision has  been  made  to  move  the  head- 
quarters to  a State  that  was  not  in  the 
region. 

Difficult  to  fathom  is  the  economics 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  move.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  the  rationale  that  dictates, 
simply  you  create  coterminous  boun- 
daries for  the  service  areas  of  various 
agencies,  that  you  should  then  move  es- 
tablished regional  headquarters  that  are 
still  central  to  the  regions  they  serve. 

■ 111  th.e  las^  5 years,  to  accommodate 
the  regional  headquarters  for  HEW  at 
Charlottesville,  a modem,  five-story 
building  was  erected*— planned  for  HEW 


(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I am 
presenting  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  a proposal  which  affords  us 
a unique  opportunity  to  help  58,000 
veterans. 

The  proposal  is  in  the  form  of  a me- 
morial from  the  Washington  State  Legis- 
lature asking  that  Mountain  View  Hos- 
pital at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  be  activated  as 
a Veterans’  Administration  hospital. 

. is  a fine  facility,  already  func- 
tioning as  a general  hospital  and  a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium.  It  includes  a com- 
plete surgery,  obstetric  section,  and  all 
the  other  facilities  of  a licensed  general 
hospital.  In  the  three-county  area  which 
such  a hospital  would  serve,  there  are 
some  58,000  veterans,  with  the  hospital 
virtually  in  the  geographic  center. 

Although  the  Veterans’  Administration 
hospitals'  patient  load  has  decreased  na- 
tionwide, Washington  State  still  has 
more  veteran  patients  than  it  has  facili- 
tlesfor  their  care.  I am  Informed  that 
the  VA  is  considering  expanding  its  hos- 
pital at  Seattle  to  care  for  the  State's 
veterans.  How  much  more  practical,  Mr 
Speaker,  to  use  this  existing  hospital* 
instead. 

At  present  veterans  from  this  area 
must  drive  through  the  heaviest  traffic 
in  the  Northwest  to  the  Seattle  hospital, 
and  the  parking  situation  is  almost  hope- 
less.  Such  extreme  conditions  would  not 
obtain  at  Mountain  View. 

The  Seattle  hospital  is  a good  one. 
There  are  few  complaints  from  people 
treated  there.  The  complaints  come  from 
those  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  treat- 
ment because  of  overcrowding.  Mountain 
View  would  alleviate  this. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  to 
use  Mountain  View  as  a hospital  for  vet- 
erans would  be  a most  prudent  and  effec- 
help  us  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  defended  our  country. 

But  time  is  of  the  essence.  Pierce 
County  is  deactivating  its  general  hos- 
pital on  June  30,  and  the  tuberculosis 
P^len5?  are  being  m°ved  to  another  fa- 
cility. Understandably,  the  county  wishes 
to  turn  the  hospital  to  use  as  soon  as 
possible,  both  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
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and  to  defend  its  interests,  or  even  its  exist- 
ence, against  the  violence  that  was  directed 
against  it  from  the  Hitlerites  and  their  allies. 
This  is  a very  serious  fact,  but  unfortunately, 
like  all  facts,  it  must  be  recognized. 

“The  fact  that  not  a single  Western 
European  state  has  been  in  a position  to 
guarantee  the  defense  of  the  elementary 
rights  of  the  Jewish  people  or  compensate 
them  for  the  violence  they  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Fascist  hangmen  explains 
the  aspiration  of  the  Jews  for  the  creation  of 
a state  of  their  own.  It  would  be  unjust  not 
to  take  this  into  account  and  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  realization 
of  such  an  aspiration.” 

•Gromyko  was  more  persuasive  than  he  in- 
tended to  be.  His  sudden  passion  for  Zionism 
caused  Syrian  Ambassador  Faris  Bey  El- 
Khouri  to  remark  that  “if  Jews  are  to  start 
coming  to  Palestine  they  might  also  want  to 
leave  Russia,  where  they  have  been  per- 
secuted since  the  Seventh  Century.”  The 
General  Assembly  proceedings  carry  no  record 
of  a reply  by  the  Soviet  ambassador. 

V.  1948-1968 

When  the  Jewish  Agency  attempted  to 
match  Gromyko’s  words  with  deeds  two  and 
a half  years  later,  it  found  that  Moscow’s 
passion  for  persecuted  Jewry  had  cooled  con- 
siderably. The  Agency  reported  on  November 
10,  1949  that  the  Kremlin  had  totally  ignored 
a request  that  repatriation  bars  be  lifted  for 
1,000,000  Russian  Jews  and  600,000  Rumanian 
and  Hungarian  Jews  who  wanted  to  come  to 
Israel. 

The  events  in  Soviet  Russia  during  the  20 
yfears  that  followed  Gromyko's  historic  speech 
are  well  known  to  every  student  of  Jewish 
history.  They  include  the  destruction  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  Jewish  cultural  and  educa- 
tional life;  the  imprisonment  and  execution 
of  Jewish  writers,  poets  and  journalists;  the 
infamous  Stalinist  “doctors’  plot;”  the  vici- 
ous denigration  of  Jewish  history,  religion, 
language  in  the  Soviet  communications 
media;  the  Jewish  “economic  trials”  of  the 
early  1960’s;  the  unrelenting  campaign  of 
hatred  and  slander  against  Israel,  and, 
finally,  the  unabashed  attempt  to  obliterate 
the  identity  of  three  million  Soviet  Jews 
through  enforced  cultural  assimilation. 

The  only  significant  break  in  this  chain 
of  events  came  on  December  3,  1966,  Premier 
Alexei  Kosygin,  then  in  Paris,  was  asked  by 
a correspondent  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional whether  there  was  any  possibility  of 
reuniting  Soviet  Jews  with  families  from 
which  they  had  become  separated  during 
World  War  II. 

Kosygin’s  reply  went  well  beyond  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  question.  He  declared,  in 
part: 

“We  on  our  side  shall  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible for  usjf  some  families  want  to  meet, 
or  even  if  some  among  them  would  like  to 
leave  us,  to  open  for  them  the  road.  And 
this  does  not  raise  here,  naturally,  any  prob- 
lem of  principles  and  will  not  raise  any.” 

The  Kosygin  statement  had  an  electrify- 
ing effect  on  Jews  and  non- Jews  alike.  Here, 
indeed  was  concrete  evidence  of  the  flexibili- 
ty of  Russia’s  new  leadership  and  its  ability 
to  put  humanitarian  principles  above  poli- 
tics. Israel  National  Radio  termed  the  state- 
ment “a  marked  departure  from  the  policies 
of  Mr.  Krushchev.”  The  London  Jewish 
Chronicle  called  it  “a  pledge”  and  the  New 
York  Times  said  it  would  “give  encourage- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  Russians, 
Ukrainians,  Soviet  Jews  and  others,  whose 
families  were  broken  up  by  the  dislocation 
of  World  War  II.” 

Seven  months  later,  the  dream  of  Jewish 
family  reunion  was  ground  under  the  boots 
of  an  Egyptian  army  advancing  up  the  Sinai 
Peninsula.  Since  then  an  ominous  silence 
has  fallen  over  Soviet-Jewish  affairs.  A world 
waiting  to  hear  the  Joyous  sounds  of  fami- 
lies reuniting  has  awakened  instead  to  the 
ugly  clatter  of  a renascent  anti-Semitism 
in  Poland. 


VI.  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

It  is  the  view  of  an  increasing  body  of 
learned  opinion — both  Jewish  and  non- Jew- 
ish— that  the  three  million  Jews  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  being  deprived  of  the  basic  legal 
right  of  repatriation.  It  is  a right  that  has 
been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  under  inter- 
national law,  by  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  World  Court.  The 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  incorporated 
into  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  guar- 
antees tl^  free  choice  of  national  domicile 
and  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  movement 
to  all  people.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a signatory 
to  that  document  and  is  legally  and  morally 
Obligated  to  honor  it.  To  this  end,  an  ad  hoc 
committee  have  summoned  leading  jurists, 
legislators,  scientists,  economists,  writers  and 
industrialists  from  many  countries  to  at- 
tend an  International  Conference  on  the 
Repatriation  of  Soviet  Jewry  to  be  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  conference 
to  establish  itself  as  a permanent  world  body 
with  headquarters  In  Geneva  to  strive  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  right  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  repatriate  to  their  national  home- 
land. 

We  believe  the  single  greatest  challenge 
facing  contemporary  World  Jewry  is  the  res- 
cue of  three  million  Soviet  Jews. 

There  is  a fundamental  relationship  be- 
tween the  return  of  these  Jews  to  their 
homeland  and  their  continued  existence  as 
Jews.  Soviet  Jewry  is  a people  in  search  of 
nationhood.  Israel  alone  offers  them  the 
change — perhaps  the  last  chance — to  re- 
plant their  cultural  and  religious  roots  in 
hospitable  soil.  Unless  they  are  permitted 
to  grasp  this  opportunity  for  national  self 
realization,  Jewish  history  will  have  taken 
a tragic  and  perhaps  irrevocable  step  back- 
ward. 

It  will  be  the  major  task  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  to  assemble  and  present  to  the 
Russian  Government  documentary  evidence 
of  the  existing  desire  of  Russian  Jews  to  re- 
patriate. We  wish  to  provide  a forum  from 
which  a silent  and  exiled  people  may  be 
heard. 

We  are  witnessing  the  climatf  of  a human 
drama  that  began  2,000  years  ago  with  the 
enforced  exile  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  circle 
of  Jewish  history  is  now  being  closed.  The 
Jewish  State  has  been  reestablished.  Its  chil- 
dren are. being  called  home.  Destiny  has  given 
us  no  time-table.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
Call  to  Zion  will  be  heard  in  the  free  West- 
ern Jewish  communities,  except  that  it  will 
be  heard.  We  do  know  that  it  has  found  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  three  million  Russian 
Jews. 

Since  the  1967  War  in  the  Middle  East,  re- 
patriation has  become  a moving  force  among 
Soviet  Jews.  It  is  particularly  strong  among 
the  younger  generation,  but  its  appeal  cuts 
across  all  economic,  social,  religious  and  age 
distinctions. 

This  fact  is  confirmed  almost  daily  from 
Independent  sources  throughout  the  globe. 
It  has  been  echoed  by  virtually  every  Western 
visitor  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  past 
two  years.  Those  who  have  had  even  the  most 
peripheral  contact  with  the  Soviet  Jewish 
community  testify  that  repatriation  Is  the 
only  subject  Russian  Jews  deem  worthy  of 
serious  discussion.  All  other  subjects  have 
become  irrelevant. 

During  a recent  fact-finding  tour,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  interviewing  a group  of  young  Russian 
Jews  who  repatriated  to  Israel  during  the 
past  years.  These  young  people  reject  any 
contention  that  Judaism  is  languishing  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  more  vibrant  and  alive 
than  ever.  They  reject  any  contention  that 
repatriation  sentiment  is  limited  to  any  one 
group  of  Russian  Jews.  They  insist  that  no 
Soviet  Jew  be  written  off  . , . that  virtually 
the  entire  Russian  Jewish  population,  includ- 
ing many  of  those  still  occupying  positions  of 
authority,  would  be  prepared  to  come  to  Is- 
rael If  the  bars  to  repatriation  were  lifted. 


These  young  people,  bom,  schooled  and  in- 
doctrinated under  the  Soviet  system,  have  no 
quarrel  with  that  system.  Most  of  them  re- 
main staunch  socialists.  They  want  neither 
prayer  books  nor  matzoths  nor  sympathy. 
They  want  to  come  home.  They  tell  us  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  Jews  study  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish  and  immerse  themselves  in  Jew- 
ish history  and  literature.  They  have  rejected 
assimilation.  They  see  their  destinies  outside 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  Promised  Land. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference to  spell  out  the  legal  and  humani- 
tarian rights  of  these  people  in  terms  the 
entire  civilized  world,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  can  understand  and  accept.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  engage  In  a debate  tvith  the 
Kremlin  over  its  treatment  of  the  national 
Jewish  minority  or  to  demand  of  it  an  easing 
of  restrictions  on  Jewish  life.  Such  debates 
belong  to  the  past.  We  doubt  that  any  liber- 
alization .of  Soviet  Jewry  policy  can  solve  the 
ultimate  dilemma  confronting  Russian  Jewry. 

The  only  long-term  solution  for  Soviet 
Jewry  is  repatriation.  At  the  same  time  re- 
patriation represents  for  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  people  a truly  genuine  solution 
of  the  Jewish  problem  in  a just  and  humane 
form.  The  International  Committee  for  the 
Repatriation  of  Russian  Jews  will  undertake 
the  burden  of  that  solution.  In  that  spirit  of 
humility,  purpose,  and  faith,  we  ask  God’s 
help  for  its  success. 


ONE-SIDED  U.N.,  RESOLUTION  ON 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , April  2 , 1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I want  to 
express  my  deep  concern  with  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil yesterday  condemning  Israel  for  its 
attack  on  Jordan  last  week.  This  reso- 
lution, which  passed  the  Council  by  an 
11  to  0 vote,  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain  abstaining  in  opposition,  virtu- 
ally ignores  the  guerrilla  actions  that 
endanger  the  lives  of  Israeli  civilians  and 
provoke  Israel's  retaliation.  It  is  a one- 
sided measure  and  is  in  every  respect 
counterproductive  to  our  efforts  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  strife. 

French  and  Soviet  support  for  this 
resolution  splits  the  major  powers  at  the 
very  time  when  plans  for  beginning  the 
big  four  talks  on  the  Middle  East  are 
being  completed.  These  talks  were  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Paris  and  Moscow 
some  months  ago,  and  have  involved 
arduous  efforts  to  reach  the  delicate 
stage  we  are  at  now,  and  all  four  of  the 
powers  have  a responsibility  to  maintain 
the  atmosphere  in  which  progress  can 
continue. 

The  censure  resolution  adds  weight  to 
Israel's  charges  of  bias  by  France  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  will  make  any  of  the 
proposals  for  settlement  or  promises  of 
guarantees  that  may  come  out  of  the 
impending  talks  even  more  suspect  in 
Israel's  eyes.  It  is  of  even  more  immedi- 
ate concern,  furthermore,  that  the  res- 
olution will  encourage  the  Arab  terrorist 
groups  that  are  openly  determined  to 
renew  the  conflict  and  bring  us  closer  to 
the  conflagration  we  have  been  working 
to  prevent. 

All  violations  of  the  cease-fire  are 
counterproductive  to  peace  and  must  be 
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HI.  REPATRIATION 

If  jthe  concept  of  Jewish  nationhood  is 
firmljy  rooted  in  the  Soviet  past,  even  more 
so  isTthe  concept  of  repatriation.  Following 
the  Second  World  War,  the  UJtS.R.  volun- 
tarily repatriated  thousands  of  nationals 
from  Spain,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Rumania, 
By  the  time  they  got  around  to  Armenians, 
the  Russians  had  transformed!  repatriation 
into  |an  article  of  Marxist  faith. 

Foi*  almost  20  years  following  World  War  II 
Moscjow  waged  a tireless  campaign  to  per- 
suadp  one  million  overseas  Armenians  that 
theiil  rightful  place  was  not  in  the  lands  o: 
theitf  birth,  but  in  the  Autonomous  Sovie* 
Republic  of  Armenia.  In  promulgating  tha" 
campaign,  the  Russians  employed  what  can 
only  be  termed  a form  of  “Armenian  Zion- 
ism.” The  Soviet  propaganda  tracts  and  radlc 
broadcasts  directed  at  the  Armenian  oversee.! 
comilnunities  during  those  years  would  havi; 
been  thoroughly  familiar  to  Herzi  and  Nor- 
dau.tThey  wrote  them.  One  had  but  to  sub- 
stitute “Jewish”  for  “Armenian**  and  “Israel’ 
for  “[Armenia”  to  compile  a complete  prime: 
on  tjie  four  W’s  of  Zionism — What,  Where 
Why | and  When. 

Nothing  it  has  ever  said  or  done  so  dam- 
ning^y  exposes  Moscow’s  standard  as  its  at- 
titudes toward  Jewish  and  Armenian  nation 
alisrrji.  One  has  literally  to  turn-language  ap*i 
semantics  upside  down  to  appreciate  it.  Yet, 
the  history  of  no  two  peoples  lias  ever  beer 
more  strikingly  analogous. 

Jejvs  and  Armenians  have  both  been  the 
objects  of  centuries  of  persecution.  Their 
ancient  homelands  were  repeatedly  over 
run.  j As  a result,  they  became  disperset . 
throughout  the  world.  Some  have  under 
gone:  assimilation.  Some  have  clung  tens, 
ciouily  to  their  language,  culture  and  historic 
traditions.  Many  have  a profound  religioii.; 
attachment  to  the  soil  of  a country  they  have 
never  seen.  In  both  instances,  the  majority 
have!  lived  outside  their  national  homeland,:; 
for  generations. 

Despite  these  historic  parallels,  when  Mas 
cow  jspeaks  of  Jews  and  Armenians,  it  speaks 
in  tiro  different  tongues.  The  return  of  dJs 
pers^d  Jewry  to  Israel  is  “treason.”  The  re  - 
turn! of  overseas  Armenians  to  Armenia  is  the 
height  of  patriotic  virtue.  Consider  the  fol  - 
lowing statement  in  the  March  33  , 1964  issue 
of  KOmosolskaya  Pravda : 

“Tjhe  Armenian  People  endured  much  suf  - 
fering throughout  its  centuries-old  history. 
Hunger  and  despair  compelled  many  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  fathers  and  seek  salvation 
in  foreign  lands.  These  were  later  paths  |o£ 
suffering  and  humiliation.  Only  in  the  year;; 
of  the  Soviet  regime  has  the  cherished  word 
“return”  crossed  the  Wandering  Armenian’-; 
lips  , . «■ 

IzVestia  put  the  case  in  even  stronger  term  ; 
in  ah  article  on  April  1, 1964: 

. j . “Tens  of  thousands  Of  Armenian;; 
abroad  who  live  under  an  alien  and  not  al  - 
ways hospitable  sky  still  strive  to  return  jto 
theitf  Motherland,  to  Soviet  Armenia.  . . It.U 
well  known  that  love  for  the  Motherland,  ttic 
constant  craving  for  unity,  for  life  in  tji- 
landj  of  their  ancestors  have  upheld  the  Ar  - 
menian nation.” 

Have  the  Soviets  ever  considered  what  force 
upheld  the  Jewish  nation  through  centuries 
of  even  greater  travail?  y 

The  Soviet  duality  of  mind  becomes  even 
more  apparent  in  discussing  the  question  |of 
assimilation.  For  Russian  Jews  it  is  a “nor- 
mal,! desirable  process”  to  be  hastened  by  tho 
denial  of  cultural  rights.  For  Armenians  the 
same  prospect  is  nothing  less  than  “a  whlt-i 
massacre.”  The  U.S.S.R. ’s  Erevgh  Radio  put * 
it  in]  the  most  chilling  perspective: 

“li  is  difficult  to  overestimate  t-lie  political 
and  ] historical  significance  of  She  newly  or  - 
ganised repatriation  of  overseas  Armenians  . 
It  la  a matter  of  eliminating  the  conse  - 
quences of  the  Turkish  barbarian  atrocities 
agaipst  the  Armenian  people  |nd  of  savlpi;; 
our  brothers  an<i  sisters  in  the  diaspora  from 


the  brutal  reality  of  capitalism  and  the  dan- 
ger of  assimilation  that  hangs  over  them  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles.  The  new  repatriation 
has  caused  a wave  of  enthusiasm  and  joy  in 
the  diaspora.” 

The  use  of  the  word  “diaspora”  is  grimly 
amusing.  It  is  a Zionist  slogan  that  has  been 
denounced  from  every  propaganda  pulpit  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  employing  it,  Moscow  ap- 
parently takes  no  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
one  man's  “Motherland”  might  be  another 
man’s  “diaspora.”  The  Kremlin’s  schizophren- 
ic approach  to  Jewish  and  Armenian  repatri- 
ation raises  an  intriguing  paradox.  By  the 
fate  of  history,  Armenia  is  situated  within 
the  present  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  while  Is- 
rael is  in  the  Middle  Blast.  One  is  tempted 
to  ask  what  Moscow’s  policies  on'"  the  re- 
patriation of.  the  two  peoples  would  be  if  the 
geographical  locations  of  the  two  countries 
were  reversed.  Would  Jewish  repatriation 
then  become  a categorical  imperative?  Would 
Armenian  repatriation  b/come  a crime? 

The  Russians  did  m^re  than  borrow  the 
phraseology  of  Zionisjft.  They  even  copied 
its  administrative  machinery.  Beginning  in 
1961,  Soviet  embassies  in  Turkey,  Greece, 
Cyprus,  Lebanon,  E£ypt,  France,  and  the 
United  States  included  Armenian  emigration 
departments  that  wer^  nothing  less  than  rep- 
licas of  Jewish  Agenc A 1 offices.  Through  these 
departments,  the  Russians  organized  tire  re- 
patriation of  some  \ 150,000  overseas 
Armenians. 

Nor  did  Moscow  hesitate  tb^messure  for- 
eign governments  for  aid  in  facilitating  its 
Armenian  repatriation  scheme.  In  aYiote  to 
the  U.S.  State  Department  dated  April 
1947,  (the  text  of  which  was  carried  by  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  5,  1947)  the 
Soviet  ambassador  decls-red : 

“The  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  a 
view  to  satisfying  numerous  requests  of 
Armenians  residing  abroad  has  given  per- 
mission for  the  Government  of  Soviet  Ar- 
menia to  arrange  for  the  return  of  Armenians 
who  desire  to  go  back  to  their  Motherland, 
Soviet  Armenia,  from  a number  of  countries, 
including  the  United  States  of  America. 

“In  this  connection  the  embassy  requests 
the  Department  of  State  to  render  assistance 
to  those  Armenians  who  desire  to  return  to 
their  Motherland  by  permitting  them  to 
take  export  property  which  belongs  to  them, 
relinquish  their  foreign  citizenship,  etc.” 

The  State  Department,  of  course,  informed 
the  embassy  that  American  citizens  and 
alien  residents  of  the  U.S.  were  free  to  emi- 
grate anywhere  they  chose  and  to  take  their 
personal  property  with  them. 

Moscow’s  language  was  somewhat  less  po- 
lite in  dealing  with  French  recalcitrance  on 
the  Armenian  issue.  The  New  York  Times  of 
December  23,  1947  reports  of  a note  sent  to 
Paris  by  the  U.S.S.R.  bluntly  telling  the 
French  government  to  stop  putting  “obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  th€>  repatriation  of  Ar- 
menians wishing  to  go  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

The  French  Foreign  Ministry  denied  it 
was  doing  any  such  thing.  But  Informed 
sources  in  Paris  admitted  that  the  govern- 
ment was  withholding  visa  applications  from 
such  prospective  Armenian  emigrants  in  the 
hope  of  negotiating  an  agreement  for  the 
return  of  a number  of  French  nationals 
still  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Armenian  campai  gn  was  duplicated  on 
a somewhat  smaller  scale  in  Moscow’s  drive 
to  repatriate  a colony  of  Cossacks  that  had 
been  living  in  Turkey  for  250  years.  Again, 
fear  of  assimilation  and  a return  to  the 
Motherland  were  the  principle  propaganda 
lures.  In  short,  as  far  as  Moscow  was  con- 
cerned, Zionism  had  everything  to  recom- 
mend it,  so  long  as  it  wasn’t  applied  to  Jews. 

IV.  THE  JEWISH  STATE 

The  Soviets  had  no’  compunctions  about 
deviating  from  this  hard-line  when  It  suited 
their  political  purposes.  Moscow’s  chief  po- 
litical purpose  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 


early  fateful  months  of  1947  was  to  weaken 
British  influence  In  that  area.  If  it  took  the 
creation  of  a Jewish  State  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  British  Mandate  in  Palestine,  the 
Russians  were  nlore  than  willing  to  turn 
Zionism  back  to  its  original  authors,  the 
Jews.  Contrast  present  Soviet  policy  toward 
Israel,  the  Jewish  people  and  Jewish  nation- 
hood with  the  moving  words  uttered  by 
Andrei  Gromyko  in  his  speech  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
May  14,  1947: 

“In  considering  the  question  of  the  tasks 
of  the  Committee  which  is  to  prepare  pro- 
posals on  Palestine,  our  attention  is  inevi- 
tably drawn  to  another  important  aspect  of 
this  problem.  As  is  well  known,  the  aspira- 
tions of  an  important  part  of  the  Jewish 
people  are  bound  up  with  the  question  of 
Palestine,  and  with  the  future  structure  of 
that  country.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore, 
that  both  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  Assembly  a great  deal  of  attention  was 
given  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  This 
interest  is  comprehensible  and  completely 
Justified.  * 

“The  Jewish  people  suffered  extreme  mis- 
ery and  deprivation  during  the  last  war.  It 
can  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
sufferings  and  miseries  of  the  Jewish  people 
are  beyond  description.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  express  by  mere  dry  figures  the  losses  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  hands 
of  the  Fascist  occupiers.  In  the  territories 
where  the  Hitlerites  were  in  control,  the  Jew 
suffered  almost  complete  extinction.  The 
^ total  number  of  the  Jews  who  fell  at  the 
Han4s  of  the  Fascist  hangmen  is  something 
in  tfibs^eighborhood  of  six  million.  Only 
about  on^and  a half  million  Jews  survived 
the  war  in  wb^ern  Europe.  But  these  fig- 
ures, which  giveSm  idea  of  the  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  Jewlsn^people  at  the  hands  of 
the  Fascist  aggressorsS^fiive  no  idea  of  the 
situation  in  which  the\great  mass  of  the 
Jewish,  people  find  themselves  after  the  war. 

“A  great  many  of  the*  .T^w&Hvho  survived 
the  war  in  Europe  have  fquncl  themselves 
deprived  of  their  countries,  their  shelter, 
and  of  means  of  earning  tjheir  livelihood. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  are  wander- 
ing about  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
seeking  means  of  livelihood  and  seeking 
shelter.  A great  many  oj/ these  are  in  the 
camps  for  displaced  persons,  where  they  are 
continuing  to  suffer  fflfeat  privations. 

“This  was  all  clearly  stated  In  the  discus- 
sions of  the  As^ffhbly’s  Committee  by  the 
representative^  the  Jewish  Agency  for 

Palestinee^ 

“It  msry  be  asked  whether  the  United  Na- 
tior^consddering  the  very  serious  situation 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  who  have 
survived  the  war,  should  not  fifoow  an  inter- 
est in  the  situation  of  these  people  who  have 
been  uprooted  from  their  countries  and 
from  their  homes.  The  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  cannot,  and  should  not,  re- 
main indifferent  to  this  situation,  because 
such  an  attitude  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  high  principles  which  are  proclaimed  in 
our  Charter — principles  which  envisage  the 
defense  of  the  rights  of  men,  irrespective  of 
race,  religious  convictions  and  sex.  This  is  a 
time  to  give  help,  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds. 

“It  is  necessary  that  ire  concern  ourselves 
with  the  urgent  heeds  of  a people  who  have 
suffered  such  great  hardships  as  a result  of 
the  war,  in  connection  with  Hitlerite  Ger- 
many: it  is  a duty  of  the  United  Nations. 

“Regarding  the  necessity  of  concerning 
ourselves  with  the  situation  of  the  Jewish 
population,  which  is  without  shelter  jand. 
without  means  of  livelihood,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation considers  it  necessary  Ho  draw  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  The  experience  of  the 
past,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the 
Second  World  War,  has  shown  that  not  one 
state  of  Western  Europe  has  been  in  a posi- 
tion to  give  proper  help  to  the  Jewish  people 
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deplored  if  we  are  not  to  further  polarize 
hostilities  and  make  any  progress  in 
solving  this  potentially  explosive  situa- 
tion. 

I am  presenting  here  an  article  and 
editorial  comment  from  today’s  New 
York  Times  on  this  urgent  problem  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues : 
Israel  Censured  by  U.N.  Council — Raid  on 

Jordan  Condemned  by  a Vote  of  11  to  0 — 

United  States  and  Great  Britain  Abstain 
(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  April  1. — The  major 
powers  split  In  the  Security  Council  today  on 
a resolution  condemning  Israel  for  an  air  at- 
tack against  Jordan,  but  plans  to  open  Big 
Four  talks  on  the  Middle  East  this  week  re- 
mained unaltered. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  France  indicated 
they  would  vote  for  the  draft  resolution 
sponsored  by  Pakistan,  Senegal  and  Zambia, 
which  condemned  the  Israeli  air  attack  on 
the  town  of  Salt  on  March  26  In  which  18 
civilians  were  killed. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  the  United  States  delegate, 
said  that  the  attack  was  “in  the  highest  de- 
gree counter-productive”  for  peace  talks,  but 
that  the  United  States  could  not  vote  for  a 
resolution  that  took  no  heed  of  Arab  terrorist 
attacks  on. Israel. 

Despite  the  split  among  the  Big  Four,  there 
was  no  change  in  their  plan  to  open  talks  on 
the  Middle  East  this  week. 

“Death  is  just  as  final  and  as  shocking  if 
it  comes  from  a bomb  in  a supermarket  or 
from  a bomb  from'the  air,”  Mr.  Yost  said. 

BRITAIN  VOICES  OBJECTION 

Sir  Leslie  Glass,  the  deputy  representative, 
said  that  his  country  could  also  not  support 
a resolution  that  condemned  Israel  without 
encompassing  all  violations  of  the  Middle 
East  cease-fire  of  June  10,  1967. 

“The  outside  world  as  a whole  would 
surely  scratch  its  head  as  to  why  the  Council 
cannot  at  this  delicate  and  important  stage, 
in  the  most  general  terms  and  without  any 
specific  reference  to  either  side,  recognize  the 
general  state  of  violence,  which  undeniably 
exists,  and  deplore  all  violations  of  the  cease- 
fire,” Sir  Leslie  said. 

Jordan,  pressing'  her  complaint  against 
Israel,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Arab  cause 
on  the  15-member  Security  Council,  con- 
tended that  they  had'  the  necessary  nine 
votes  to  carry  the  resolution.  Since  all  Arab- 
Israeli  War  of  1967,  all  Security  Council 
decisions  on  cease-fire  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  unanimously,  with  some  reference 
to  violence  on  both  sides. 

The  split  between  the  major  powers,  which 
are  scheduled  to  open  talks  on  the  Middle 
East  here  Thursday,  came  despite  arduous 
consultations  during  the  day  in  which  Max 
Jakobssen  of  Finland  succeeded  in  winning 
minor  modifications  in  the  three-nation 
draft. 

But  the  Arab  refusal  to  accept  any  lan- 
guage that  would  label  actions  against  Israel 
by  Arab  commando  organizations  as  cease- 
fire violations  thwarted  any  accommodations. 

Agha  Shahi,  the  Pakistani  delegate,  said 
in  introducing  the  resolution  that  the  three 
sponsors  had  “gone  a long  way  in  diluting 
the  resolution”  to  prevent  a “division  among 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  on  the  eve  of  the  projected  four- 
power  talks.” 

“While  anxious  to  prevent  any  division, 
we  could  not  possibly  disregard  the  fact  that 
the  situation,  which  is  at  present  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Council,  has  deteriorated,”  he 
said. 

The  key  operative  paragraph  of  the  three- 
nation  resolution  said  that  the  Security 
Council : 

“Condemns  the  recent  premeditated  air  at- 
tacks launched  by  Israel  on  Jordanian  vil- 
lages and  populated  areas  in  flagrant  viola- 


tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
cease-fire  resolutions  and  warns  once  again 
that  If  such  attacks  were  to  be  repeated  the 
Council  would  have  to  meet  to  consider  fur- 
ther more  effective  steps  as  envisaged  in  the 
Charter  to  insure  against  repetition  of  teuch 
attacks.” 

Blow  to  Mideast  Peace 

The  Soviet  Union  and  France  undercut 
their  own  initiative  for  Middle  East  peace 
yesterday  when  they  voted  for  a United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolution  which  con- 
demns Israel  for  its  attack  on  Jordan  last 
week  but  virtually  ignores  the  guerrilla  ac- 
tions that  provoke  Israeli  retaliation. 

French-Soviet  support  for  the  one-sided 
resolution — one  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain rightly  refused  to  go  along  with — com- 
promises their  position  just  when  arrange- 
ments are  being  completed  for  starting  the 
Big  Power  peace  meetings,  originally  pro- 
posed by  Moscow  and  Paris  months  ago.  It 
&dds  weight  to  Israeli  charges  of  bias  by  the 
two  powers,  and  tends  to  encourage  truce 
violations  by  Arab  groups  blatantly  bent  on 
renewed  conflict. 

Despite  this  new  handicap,  the  Big  Four 
search  for  a new  path  to  peace  must  not  be 
abandoned.  The  primary  responsibility  for 
forging  a final  settlement  remains  with  the 
contending  Mideast  nations,  as  Israeli  and 
Arab  leaders  have  taken  pains  to  point  out. 
But  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  thus  far  have 
made  no  progress  toward  peace  on  their  own. 
The  Jarring  mission  is  at  a dead  end. 

In  the  face  of  rising  violence  that  could 
envelop  them  all,  the  major  powers  have  an 
obligation  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  to 
make  a new  effort  to  promote  a settlement 
through  the  U.N.  The  Russian  and  French 
have  a special  obligation  now  to  undo  the 
effect  their  vote  by  demonstrating  that  they 
recognize  the  rights  and  security  require- 
ments of  the  Israelis  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Arabs. 


A LEGACY  OF  DECENCY 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  of  burial  for  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower, we  pay  our  final  respects. 

In  the  passing  of  General  Eisenhower, 
Pennsylvania  and  Americans,  we  have 
lost  a great  leader  and  a beloved  Presi- 
dent. 

His  death,  as  his  life,  reflected  courage 
and  determination,  calm  and  cheer. 

Just  as  the  Eisenhower  years  were  a 
time  of  strength  and  peace,  prosperity 
and  good  will,  so  they  reflected  the  man 
for  whom  they  were  so  warmly  named. 

Few  men  will  soon  forget  the  hearty 
smile,  the  outstretched  hand,  and  “We 
like  Ike.”  May  many  long  remember  the 
man,  the  strength,  and  the  love  that 
gave  the  world  those  peaceful,  prosper- 
ous years. 

While  our  34th  President  leaves  so 
much  for  us  to  remember  him  by,  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  legacies  was  his 
elemental  decency  as  a human  being. 

This  thought  is  expressed  in  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  on  Monday,  March  31,  1969,  and 
I insert  it  for  the  Congressional  Record  : 

A Legacy  of  Decency 

Most  men  who  make  their  mark  upon  the 
world  and  who  die  in  greatness  leave  behind 


as  their  legacy  some  specific  deed  or  thing, 
or  some  words  expressing  inspiring  or  pro- 
found thoughts. 

Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  has  given  more.  He 
has  left  behind,  for  all  who  will  accept  it, 
a legacy  of  decency. 

As  34th  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
most  respected  citizen  in  retirement,  as 
General  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Eisenhower  held  to 
a strong  and  basic  faith  in  his  country  and 
its  people. 

There  was,  he  was  certain,  a strength,  a 
resolve  and  a basic  goodness  in  the  land  and 
in  its  people.  To  him  the  qualities  of  honesty, 
tolerance,  self-reliance  and  patriotism  were 
not  to  be  described  as  old  fashioned.  They 
were  part  of  each  day. 

When  Mr.  Eisenhower  saw  these  qualities 
held  up  to  ridicule  he  became  concerned.  He 
saw  the  young  people  of  today  as  perhaps  the 
finest  the  nation  has  ever  produced.  But  he 
expressed  fear  that  so  many  of  them  have 
been  taught  nothing  of  responsibility  and 
self-discipline  or  the  real  meaning  of  life. 

“You  accepted  hard  work  and  a concern 
for  others  as  a way  of  life,”  Mr.  Eisenhower 
once  said  in  describing  his  formative  years. 
“We  would  have  sneered  at  anyone  who  said 
we  were  underprivileged  or  anything  like 
that.” 

Mr.  Eisenhower  was  indeed,  as  President 
Nixon  said  yesterday,  a product  of  America’s 
soil  and  America’s  ideals.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
was,  as  he  said  in  his  London  Guild  Hall 
speech  in  1945,  from  the  “heart  of  America.” 

There  is  a tendency  today  to  brush  aside 
the  qualities  that  were  so  much  a part  of 
Mr.  Eisenhower  as  something  of  value  only 
in  a past,  unsophisticated  and  simplistic  era. 
But  in  truth  they  are  as  relevant  and  more 
needed  today  than  ever  before  in  the  nation’s 
history. 

And,  despite  the  cynicism  and  the  skepti- 
cism that  is  part  of  America  today,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation  holds  to  the  same 
beliefs  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  held — a faith 
m themselves  and  in  their  country  and  a 
respect  for  their  fellow  man. 

The  difficulty  today,  as  it  has  been  in 
other  periods  of  this  country’s  history,  is 
that  it  is  difficult  to  hear  the  voice  of  this 
majority  above  the  shrill  shouts  of  those 
who  seek  confrontation  rather  than  confer- 
ence and  conciliation. 

President  Nixon,  in  the  eulogy  delivered 
yesterday  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  said  that  these  days  of  na- 
tional mourning  should  also  be  days  of  grati- 
tude for  the  inspiration  and  the  strength 
which  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  given  his  country- 
men. 

These  days  can  be  something  more.  They 
can  be  days  of  rededication  to  the  basic 
beliefs  and  the  truths  that  were  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower’s. They  can  be  the  time  of  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  legacy  of  decency. 

Nothing,  in  a nation  so  divided  and  torn 
by  dissent,  could  be  a finer  tribute  to  a man 
who  believed  that  his  nation’s  future  rested 
upon  its  moral  strength. 


THE  MONEY  TREE:  NEW  JERSEY 
GETS  SMALL  SLICE  OF  U.S.  PIE— I 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , April  2,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Passaic  Herald-News  of  Passaic,  N.J., 
recently  carried  a series  of  eight  articles 
by  Staff  Writer  Mike  Stoddard,  entitled 
“The  Money  Tree.” 

In  these  articles,  Mr.  Stoddard  casts  a 
critical  eye  at  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
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programs,  pointing  up  the  difficulties  en- 
countered  by  locaf  governments  ^ apply- 
ing for  the  various  forms  of  Federal  aid. 

While  the  series  deals  primarily  with 
Morris  County,  N.J.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  problems  described  are  com- 
mon to  many  areas. 

I inseit  these  articles  in  the  Record 
and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

The  Money  Tree:  New  Jersey  Gets  Sm*ll 
Slice  or  U.S.  Pie — i 
(By  Mike  Stoddard)  j 
Graftsmanship— The  art  of  elicltlfip  funds 
for  specified  uses  from  federal,  state'  inunda- 
tion or  private  sources. 

The  foregoing  definition,  however,  1 hot  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Current  dictionaries 
since  it  has  only  become  a recognized  practice 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  even  its  practition- 
ers are  ready  to  argue  that  it  may  he  -science 
rather  than  art. 

Historically,  the  roots’  of  grantsmanship 
may  be  traced  back  to  1862  when  the  federal 
government,  under  the  Morrill  Act,  estab- 
lished the  first  grant-in-aid  program  jtc,  states 
by  giving  them  aid  to  education  in  the  form 
of  land  grants. 

The  land  grant  colleges,  as  the  primary  na- 
tional effort  to  utilize  this  country’s  resources 
to  effect  the  nation’s  goals,  set  the  pattern 
for  today  and  unwittingly,  perhaps,  hardened 
lor  all  time  the  uses  to  which  grants  -of  anv 
type  may  be  put.  J 

From  the  land  grants,  national  policy  ex- 
tended itself  to  aid  to  agriculture  and  as  the 
nation  became  industrialized,  a slow  shift 
took  place  as  the  farmers’  need  fdr  roads 
brought  about  the  first  major  shift  in  policy 
in  the  1920s  when  the  federal  aid  programs 
for  highway  construction  became  a reality 
The  roads  and  highways  were  not  all  the 
farmers  received,  for  as  industrialization 
forced  the  smaller  farmers  to  bankruptcy, 
new  skills  were  needed  to  cope  with  a world 
that  could  no  longer  afford  to  suppo  :t  the 
marginal  farms  and  farmers. 

The  next  step  of  vocational  training  funded 
by  federal  grants  was  only  a short  df  Lance 
from  the  massive  welfare  and  public  works 
programs  of  the  1930s  where  the  Great  De- 
gression shattered  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

I Th^  clock  spun  faster  alter  the  1940:5  and 
fhe  aid  programs  grew  in  scope,  until  today 
the  spectrum  of  grant-in-aid  encompasses, 
iby  one  count,  1,271  programs  which  dost  al- 
most $21  billion  a year. 

I A federal  government  reluctantly  admits 
paving  slightly  more  than  400  grant-l  a -aid 
programs  citing  the  “bible"  of  grantrmen, 
The  Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Progr  agis” 
as  the  authority. 

; The  catalog  compiled  by  the  Federal  Office 
pf  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  President 
lists  a bewildering  array  of  programs  in  its 
|700  pages,  which  in  addition  to  a brief  de- 
scription of  the  programs,  tellg  who  may 
apply  and  to  whom. 

| Testimony  to  the  confusion  rising  from  the 
catalog  may  be  deduced  frQm  a second  book 
published  under  the  seal  of  the  vice  president 
rf  the  United  States  entitled,  “Handbook  for 
Local  Officials”  which  in  300  pages  exp.ains 
now  to  use  the  first  catalog. 

To  the  experienced  grantuman,  however, 


in  dropping  their  system  of  priorities  to  run 
after  a grant-in-aid,  simply  because  '‘the 
money  is  there.” 

To  the  professional  grantsman,  the  bum- 
bllng  approach  if  painful  and  to  the  sophisti- 
cated federal  official  administering  a grant 
program,  the  rush  of  an  outstretched  hand 
is  a sure  guarantee  of  a turndown. 

FOURTEEN  CATEGORIES 

The  key  to  the  grant-in-aid  programs  is 
not  in  their  diversity  but  imfheir  limited 
f?SrtC^l0ns  for  wilile  theseare  more  than 
1,300  money  pots”  thew'each  fall  into  one 
of  14  categories.  / 

The  major  criticig^n  of  the  grant-in-aid 
programs  is  their  “categorical”  nature  which 
is  a severe  drawback  to  those  communities 
which  may  want/something  not  specified  in 
the  federal  guidelines. 

The  14  over -&1]  categories  supply  the  clue 
to  the  national  goals  which  shape  the  type 
and  amount  of  afistance  available. 

New  Jersey’s  inability  to  reflect  the  na- 
“ g°als  Is  shown  in  its  participation  in 
the  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  where  the 
over-all  system  of  priorities  is- rearranged  to 
put  state  highway  spending  ahead  of  all  the 
other  categories. 

The  New  Jersey  numbers.  In  addition  to 
restructuring  the  national  goals,  show  the 
state  is  paying  a high  penalty  for  refusing 
to  comply,  since  it  receives  the  least  amount 
of  money  from  the  federal  government  of  all 
the  50  states. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1968 
New  Jersey  ^eceiv-xi  only  1,95  per  cent  of  all 
federal  grai%-in-aid  funds,  $416,105,000,  and 
tracing  that  Amount  to  Morris  County  shows 
practically  none  of  it  ever  gets  home. 

The  nations  order  of  priorities  established 
by  the  amouiks  of  money  appropriated  for 
various  categories  according  to  latest  infor- 
mation compileoLby  the  state  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  is: 


April  2,  1969 


FEDERAL  GRANT- !N-\l>  PROGRAMS  FOR  1967-68 


Program  category 


Total,  Total, 

II  States  New  Jersey 


Public  assistance $4  201 

Highways <021;  980, 

Agriculture 3,501,239 

Education. _ 3 ogg  528 

Public  health 000 

Antipoverty.  1,377,264  000 

National  Guard 842,802,000 

Food  distribution 686, 554, 000 

Unemployment  insurance 614  797  000 

Urban  development  and 

public  housing 538,077,000 

Veterans  benefits 306, 916, 000 

Conservation  practices. . 289, 223, 000 

Vocational  rehabilitation 266,821  000 

Childcare 233,1721000 

Miscellaneous  programs 491,865  000 


$70, 169, 000 

103.756. 000 

6. 278. 000 
1,000 
i,  000 

, 18,  000 
14. 

10, , 

24,  884, 

25. 041.000 

7.141.000 
1,239,  000 
4,  578, 000 

3.313.000 

1.053.000 


the  catalogs  are  so  much  window  dressing 
for  a specific  program  and  its  funds  are  the 
target  and  that  information  is  not  easily 
available.  J 

A new  breed  at  public  official,  the  grants- 
ilaan,  has  been  born  to  cope  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  programs  for  local  government  up 
to  and  including  state  level  civil  servants  lack 
the  expertise  and  sophistication  needed  to 
stick  their  thumb  into  the  federal  pi*  and 
come  up  with  plum.  - 

<In  most  cases,  local  officials,  aware  of  an 
available  supply  of  money,  have  no  difficulty 


The  Money  Tree:  $12  Will  Get  You  $1  in 
Federal  Funds — II 
(By  Mike  Stoddard) 

Out  of  the  more  than  $20  billion  in  fed- 
eral grant-in-ald  funds  spent  last  year,  New 
Jersey  ranked  last  in  the  amount  given  all 
the  50  states  plus  Puerto  Rico.  Morris 
County,  without  any  firm  statistics,  ranks 
among  those  which  got  the  smallest  slice  of 
the  federal  melon. 

In  the  jungle  of  federal  statistics,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  in  its  annual 
survey  of  federal  outlays  states  Morris 
County  received  $146,494,071  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

The  information  derived  from  the  new 
federal  information  exchange  service,  how- 
ever,  is  preceded  with  the  caution  that  the 
numbers  shown  are  “obligations  of  govern- 
ment administered  funds”  and  then  proceeds 
to  lump  every  penny  spent  in  or  outside  the 
county  on  programs  which  may  be  pro-rated 
on  national  programs  which  have  no  effect 
upon  the  county. 

The  federal  government  with  a broad 


brush  Includes  the  money  spent  on  defense 
programs,  includig  the  Picatinn y Arsenal 

°^e  ltS  or  expenditures  in 
Morris  County. 

federal  government  is  not  above 
coloring  Its  largesse  Is  Indicated  by  tlie  ln- 
°U21SM°  tram  Coast  Guard,  ma- 
rine, harbor  and  shore  services  and  $49,608 
as  the  county's  share  of  participating  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

County  also  gets  $39,114  for  feed 

nonfvute^  £ayments  *°  the  owners  of  Its 
farra®  receives  $1,536  In 
Wlfeat  ^\pay“ents  f0r  same  farms. 

Department  of  Slate,  the  report  Indi- 
cates, spent  $51,316  in  Morris  County  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  what  must  be  assZed 
servlCe  officers,  While  the  U S, 
thf  f Ageucy  put  another  $18,988  in 

beh^rth/nonXS"17  **  br°" 

ri issuf  of  much  Mor- 

fiS  fets  frOm  the  federal  government 

behmrt  proglams  is  carefully  obscured 
,th®  overwhelming  numbers  but  it 
breaks  down  to  very  little.  “ 

The  clue  to  Morris  County’s  narticlnififvn 
is  found  again  In  the  state  staUsU^ising  he 
per  capita  return  to  the  state  8 

rv,mti!;hweW  Je"sey's  «ettinS  the  lowest  per 
capita  return  of  all  the  states,  $69.60  each 
against  the  national  average  of  $105  81  the 

LTia!°L“f  the  county  at  350,000  could 
only  net  about  $20  million. 

of  grants  over  the  past 
year  from  the  office  of  Rep.  Peter  H.  B Pre- 

mmfoT™  R,',5thi  show-  that  le®  than  $6 
million  was  allocated  to  Morris  County  ln- 

mnnmf  f 6 .,^P,endltur®  of  more  than  $1 
million  for  additions  to  Flcatlnny  Arsenal. 

vea r'1  Btat_iiitlc  »leased  earlier  this 

Mnn  l a New  Jersey  "Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion  said  It  cost  New  Jersey  $1.70  for  every 

ment  **  received  from  the  federal  govern- 

SPEND  $12  FOR  $1 

The  truth  is  that  for  every  dollar  New  Jer- 

thLTieo  in>  grBnt  f*nds-  Paid  more 
than  $12.  Morris  County  with  a larger  than 
average  per  capita  income,  effectively  paid  its 
$12  and  got  nothing.  J H 

k county  lowing  is  so  bad  is  not 

because  the  system  of  national  priorities  has 
f?T  fltting  the  Aunty’s  needs  into 
™ fe?eral  system  of  priorities  for  national 
goals  bUt  a l0CaI  VleW  ^at;  *5nQres  those 

^PSeelSlder  Norman  Griffiths,  acknowledged 
sto  be  Morris  County’s  student  of  govern- 
ment, reaches  back  into  as  a county  official 
to\summarily  dismiss  ihe  entire  federal 

effort\Pr0gram  aS  WSSte  °f  thne  and 

13  qUick  m point  out  has 
n°4-  bias  aSBlnst  having  the  county 

get  federafvgrant-in-aid  funds,  remembered 
the  years  hk  years  of  activity  as  a local  offl- 
w state yegislator  and  of  trudging  to 
Y°r*  and  Philadelphia 
iooking  f°r  the  elusive  dollars  so  sorely 
needed  by  the  g^pwing  county. 

Now  in  his  80s\  Griffiths’  voice  shakes  with 
ndlgnation  as  h^  tells  of  the  countless  trips 
and  snarls  of  redi  tape  which  frustrated . his 
efforts  to  do  something  for  his  home  county. 

His  indictment  pf  the  federal  grant-in-aid 
program  is  encompassing  for  he  could  find 
no  hope  that  something  Could  be  done  for 
his  constituents,  \ 

WASTE  of  time 

“It  is  a waste  of  time,”  Griffiths  said.  “The 
bureaucrats  only  ufe  that  money  to  make 
their  empires  bigger  and  give  more  jobs  to 
their  friends.” 

P^V^P^on  in  some  programs, 
Griffiths  quickly  pointed  out,  was  more  ’ 
onerous  than  “doing  it  ourselves.” 

tttS«»fiLid+thfx.federaJ  reS^lations  on  strings 
hSdi,t°  F10  grant  Programs  made  them 
unworkable  from  their  inception.  The  fed- 
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February  and  is  up  4.7  percent  in  the 
past  12  months. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ex- 
plains that  the  printed  budgets  are  not 
especially  “typical”  or  “average”— but 
they  are  liveable.  The  family  used  by 
definition  is:  a 38-year-old  husband 
working  full  time,  a nonemployed  wife, 
a boy  of  13,  and  a girl  of  8. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Austin  ranks 
first.  As  Texas  chronology  goes,  Austin  is 
an  old  city;  but  nationally,  it  is  young, 
and  Austin  has  been  blessed  with  leader- 
ship which  kept  the  city  abreast  of  devel- 
opment through  the  lean  years  and  the 
boom  years.  Austin  does  not  have  the 
decay  which  is  evident  in  some  of  the 
older  cities  of  this  Nation.  It  is  still 
vibrant,  moving  and  desirable.  The  tax 
base  is  broad  enough  to  pay  the  way 
without  imposing  excessive  burdens  upon 
the  taxpayers.  Proof  of  this  is  easily  il- 
lustrated. Just  a few  months  ago,  Austin 
became  the  first  city  in  the  State  to  re- 
ceive an  AAA  rating  on  revenue  bonds 
issued  by  the  city.  This  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  savings  to  the  people  who 
foot  the  tax  bill,  especially  in  light  of  the 
rising  interest  rates. 

I am  not  advocating  mass  migration  to 
Austin,  but  I would  like  to  point  out  a few 
of  the  “reasons  why”  Austin  is  such  a 
delightful  place  to  live.  My  remarks  are 
factual  and  without  prejudice. 

The  population  of  225,000  has  a wealth 
of  cultural  and  educational  benefits  at 
their  fingertips:  The  University  of  Tex- 
as, St.  Edwards  University,  Maryhill  Col- 
lege, Huston-Tillotsom  College,  Con- 
cordia College.  These  are  available,  too, 
for  the  men  stationed  at  Bergstrom  Air 
Force  Base. 

There  are  over  80  State  and  over  50 
Federal  agencies  in  Austin  with  over  $94 
million  in  payrolls.  Being  the  State  capi- 
tal, Austin  has  attracted  over  200  state- 
wide association  offices,  35  insurance  of- 
fices, 300  manufacturing  plants,  medical 
centers,  and  many  State  schools  and  in- 
stitutions. Total  payrolls  are  in  excess  of 
$130  billion. 

Then  there  is  the  sheer,  natural  beauty 
of  the  hill  country  and  the  highland 
lakes,  and  the  weather,  and  the  mood 
and  atmosphere  of  the  people — and  most 
of  all  the  people,  for  they  are  the  daily 
writers  of  Austin’s  success  story. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Arab  world  are  largely  illiterate, 
wracked  by  disease  and  poverty,  without 
the  education  and  organization  to  enrich 
their  harsh  desert  land.  For  decades,  even 
the  wealth  of  their  pil  fields  has  gone  in- 
to palaces  and  Cadillacs,  and  above  all 
into  the  armaments  and  trappings  of 
war.  For  decades,  irresponsible  leaders 
have  turned  their  people’s  frustration 
outward — toward  the  West,  and  to  that 
tiny  outpost  of  Western  culture  and 
ideals  which  is  the  State  of  Israel. 


Israel  has  been  fighting  for  her  very 
existence  too  long.  Only  her  arms  and 
courage  have  allowed  this  tiny  nation, 
with  less  than  the  population  of  New 
York  City’s  Queens  County,  to  defeat  the 
armies  of  nations  with  total  populations 
of  tens  of  millions. 

This  gallant  democracy,  this  nation  of 
survivors  from  history’s  greatest  ex- 
ample of  man’s  capacity  for  senseless 
cruelty  to  his  fellow  man,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  succumb  to  the  threats  and 
assaults  of  her  neighbors.  And  while  this 
period  of  danger  continues — until  lasting 
peace  settlement  is  achieved — we  must 
maintain  our  vigilance  in  her  behalf. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
in  1948,  the  Middle  East  has  been  the 
setting  for  three  bloody  wars  linked  by 
border  skirmishes  and  verbal  threats. 
These  conflicts  have  been  both  the  flame 
and  the  fuel  of  an  intense  level  of  hatred 
in  the  area. 

The  loathing  and  hatred  between  Arab 
and  Jew  is  an  all  consuming  thing.  Why 
has  such  mutual  hostilities  developed? 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  story  goes 
back  nearly  2,000  years  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  year  A.D.  70.  This  Diaspora 
marked  the  birth  of  a dream  harbored  by 
Jews  throughout  the  world  that  some- 
day they  would  be  able  to  return  as  a 
people  to  the  promised  land.  At  last,  in 
1917,  their  chance  came.  Britain  con- 
sented to  establish  a Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine. 

However,  the  Jews  who  immigrated  to 
Palestine  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  to  buy 
land  and  to  create  a new  state,  were  re- 
garded as  unwanted  outsiders  by  many 
of  the  Arabs,  who  had  been  living  in  this 
barren  land  since  the  days  of  Christ. 
Under  the  yoke  of  foreign  oppressors 
themselves  for  centuries,  these  Arabs 
dreamed  too  of  an  independent  Palestine. 
Increasingly,  growing  Arab  nationalism 
and  Zionism  clashed,  often  violently. 

After  World  War  II,  under  mounting 
pressure,  the  British  proposed  dividing 
Palestine  into  two  states,  one  Arab  and 
one  Jewish.  The  Arabs  protested  that 
they  wanted  nothing  less  than  one  Pales- 
tine under  Arab  control.  It  might  be  true, 
they  argued,  that  the  Jews  had  been 
persecuted  terribly  in  Europe.  But  then 
let  Europe  bear  the  cost  of  solving  its 
own  conscience,  not  the  Arab  world. 

Without  first  reconciling  these  grave 
differences,  the  United  Nations  adopted 
the  British  partition  plan,  and  in  May 
1948  Israel  formally  became  a state.  Out- 
raged, the  Arab  armies  attacked  the  new 
nation,  vowing  to  drive  the  Jews  into  the 
sea.  But,  Israel,  even  in  its  infancy,  had 
much  more  spirit  and  zest  afid  deter- 
mination and  discipline  than  the  Arabs. 
They  were  tougher  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly than  the  Arabs. 

Israel  did  win  the  1948  war,  but  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  was  not  realized.  The 
Arab  nations  steadfastly  refused  to  sign 
a peace  treaty  for  this  would  have 
amounted  to  an  unpalatable  concession — 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel.  In- 
stead, they  declared  they  would  not  rest 
until  our  Jewish  brethren  was  destroyed. 

In  less  than  a decade,  the  Middle  East 
was  ablaze  again. 

Following  Egyptian  President  Nasser’s 
nationalism  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956  at 


which  time  he  barred  the  passage  of  all 
Israeli  ships,  and  his  blockade  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba— Israel’s  only  remaining 
outlet  to  the  East — Britain,  France,  and 
Israel  together  invaded  Egypt. 

Within  a matter  of  days,  Israel  had 
routed  Nasser’s  Army  and  driven  across 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  the  Suez.  But 
again  victory  did  not  result  in  a peace 
treaty.  A cease  fire  was  arranged  which 
called  for  Israel  to  withdraw  her  armies, 
and  the  situation  remained  as  explosive 
as  before. 

Since  then,  the  Egyptian  Army  has 
grown  in  power — and  continues  to  grow 
in  power.  Unified  Arab  command  has 
forced  Jordan  to  double  the  size  of 
its  army.  Sophisticated  weapons — 
jets,  guided  missiles  and  submarines — 
continue  to  flow  in  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

These  arms  are  a threat  to  peace.  They 
waste  valuable  development  capital;  they 
threaten  the  only  near  Eastern  state  with 
traditions  of  democracy. 

The  irresponsible  and  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  course-  chosen  by  Israel’s 
enemies  is  becoming  more  clear  to  the 
world  every  day.  And  our  commitment 
to  Israel  must  be  equally  clear;  it  must 
be  a total  one.  We  owe  our  Jewish  breth- 
ren nothing  less. 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  PROFESSOR  SAYS 
RISKS  OF  STARTING  ON  “SAFE- 
GUARD” ABM  OUTWEIGH  ANY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , March  27,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Rob- 
ert Rothstein,  in  a second  article  on  the 
ABM  in  the  March  29,  1969,  New  Re- 
public, says : 

The  risks  of  doing  without  a new  weapons 
system  may  be  much  less  than  the  costs  of 
learning  how  to  live  with  it. 

I commend  his  perceptive  observa- 
tions on  the  so-called  Safeguard  ABM 
system  to  my  colleagues.  The  text  of  the 
article  follows: 

Nixon's  ABM:  Very  Thin  Indeed 
(By  Robert  Rothstein) 

All  that  was  missing  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
virtuoso  performance,  when  he  announced 
his  intention  to  begin  deployment  of  a 
modified  ABM  system  primarily  designed  to 
protect  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces, 
was  the  invocation  of  Eisenhower’s  name,  or 
at  least  his  benediction  by  telephone  “con- 
sultation.” Perhaps  the  omission  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  several  of  Eisenhower’s  lead- 
ing scientific  advisers  had  spent  a good  deal 
of  time  that  very  week  blasting  the  system 
as  ineffective,  unnecessary  and  provocative. 
Not  at  all,  replied  the  President;  instead,  It 
will  protect  us  from  accidental  attacks,  from 
a Chinese  attack  within  the  next  decade, 
and  from  a direct  Soviet  attack  against  our 
land-based  retaliatory  forces.  He  also  assured 
us  that  the  Russians  will  not  regard  the  ABM 
as  provocative,  for  its  defensive  intent  is 
“unmistakable.” 

The  contention  that  an  ABM  system  would 
save  lives  in  the  event  of  an  accidental  mis- 
sile strike,  presumably  involving  only  a hand- 
ful of  missiles,  makes  some  sense  in  the 
abstract,  but  loses  most  of  its  force  when 
placed  in  context.  We  cannot  protect  our- 
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Hat  every  employer  should 

OW  ABOUT  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HN< 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

j|n  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday , March  27,  1969 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  youth  today  are 
too  often  submerged  by  the  tidal  wiave 
of  I headlines  about  demonstrations  tod 
otljier  displays  of  discontentment.  Yet, 
soihe  of  us  are  likely  to  overlook  the 
deep  insight  and  keen  interest  our  youth 
shares  with  certain  problems  existing  in 
our  present-day  society.  In  this  respect, 
I Would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  one  particular  young 
girl  who  has  given  serious  thought  to  the 
problem  of  the  handicapped  person  and 
hid  desire  to  be  employed. 

Becky  Schumacher  of  Oklahoma  City 
is  one  of  this  year’s  Ability  Counts  Con- 
test entrants,  and  for  her  theme,  en- 
titled “What  Every  Employer  Should 
Kqow  About  the  Handicapped,”  Becky 
received  top  honors.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  I would  like  to  include  in 
thd  Record  this  outstanding  essay:  i i 
WeJat  Every  Employer  Should  Know  About 
the  Handicapped 
(By  Becky  Schumacher)  j ; 

The  American  way  of  life  is  taking  on  hew 
diniensions.  The  canopy  of  opportunity  is 
spreading  over  segments  of  human  life  which 
previously  knew  only  the  oppression  of  (de- 
spair and  prejudice.  We  are  becoming  an  en- 
lightened people;  yet  corners  of  darkness 
regain— shadows  cast  by  fallacious  informa- 
tion and  conceptions.  One  of  these  shadows 
is  the  prejudice  against  the  handicapped. 
To  dispel  this  shadow,  many  must  know  the 
facts  now  available  about  the  handicapped. 

Otherwise-willing  employers  hesitate  ; to 
hire  the  handicapped  because pf  misinforma- 
tion. Some  hesitate  because  the:,  believe  the 
handicapped  worker  to  be  acclden  t prone  tod 
thujs  assume  that  the  company’s  workmen's 
compensation  rates  will  rise.  However,  neither 
premise  is  true.  Handicapped  persons  have 
aboiit  the  same  accident  rate  las  that  of  the 
average  work  force.  The  handicapped  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  results  of  accidents; 
consequently,  their  accident  rate,  in  fact*  is 
frequently  lower.  Since  they  are  not  accident 
prope,  hiring  handicapped  workers  does  pot 
raisfc  the  workmen’s  compensation  rates.  Only 
two | factors  determine  these  rates : the  rela- 
tive hazards  of  a company’s  work  and  its 
actiial  accident  rate.  The  phyiical  disability 
of  the  personnel  is  not  a determining  factor. 
Other  employers  hesitate  because  they  be- 
lieve that  insurance  company  regulations 
prohibit  their  hiring  handicap]  ed  persons. 
Thiii,  too,  is  untrue.  The  insurance  contract 
says]  nothing  whatsoever  about  the  physical 
condition  of  workers  whom  an;  employer  may 
hireL  These  premises,  if  true,  would  fotm 
valid  barriers  to  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped.  However,  none  of  them  are  true. 
Thus,  the  light  of  truth  should  eradic^tb 
thesle  barriers. 

Mbny  of  yesterday’s  reasons  for  reluctate 
to  employ  the  handicapped  arc  no  loi 
sound.  In  today’s  society  there  are  ms 
jobs;  to  be  filled;  and  with  automation,  fei 
of  these  required  physical  dexterity. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor  fouj 
that  in  a single  ten-year  period,  thirteen  ] 
lion  jobs  disappeared  and  twenty  million  nbw 
jobs  became  available,  creating  a net  glim 
of  seven  million  mew  jobs;  most  of  whijeh 
were  less  physically  demanding.  We  know 
that!  handicapped  workers  can  perform  thes* 


jobs  with  competence.  Evidence  that  dis- 
abled persons  are  eflective  and  productive 
employees  has  increased  over  the  years. 
Recent  studies  made  by  the  Veterans’  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  show  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  by  the  handicapped  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  of  able-bodied 
persons,  as  did  their  rates  of  accidents  and 
absenteeism.  These  studies  also  show  that 
handicapped  persons  help  stabilize_  the  work 
force.  When  properly  placed,  they  tend  to 
stick  to  their  jobs  because  they  know  the 
difficulty  of  finding  employment. 

Knowledge  can  dispel  many  misconcep- 
tions about  the  handicapped,  and  this 
knowledge  must  include  facts  about  the  me: 
tally  retarded  also.  Those  handicapped  mi 
tally  show  two  strong  points : a desit/  to 
perform  well  and  the  initiative  to/work 
hard.  Hie  mentally  retarded  are  co-operative 
workers  who  stay  with  the  numerous  jobs 
which  require  repetitive,  routine  tasks.  These 
people  have  known  much  failure  a^d/like  all 
other  human  beings,  yearn  for  an  Experience 
of  success  which  will  allow  then!  to  retain 
their  self-respect.  The  repetitive  nature  of 
these  Jobs  provides  the  opportunity  for 
such  success. 

Prejudice  concerning  the  handicapped  is 
often  fostered  by  the  image  man|  have  when 
they  hear  the  word  handicapped , *^n  image  of 
a completely  dependent  person, \tmable  to 
perform  the  basic  functions  of  lif  A However, 
some  employers  know  from  experience  that 
this  picture  is  distorted,  that  the  handi- 
capped individual  when  matched  to  fob  re- 
quirements is  no  longer  “handicapped:’’  In 
fact,  employers  have  found  it  advantageous 
to  give  certain  Jobs  requiring  sharpened 
sensibilities  to  handicapped  persons.  These 
employers  know  that  the  image  of  the  handi- 
capped as  a useless,  dependent  member  of 
society  is  a false  one,  that  exactly  the  con- 
taxy  is  true.  The  hamiicapped  worker  seeks 
to  command  respect;  he  wants  no  preferen- 
tial treatment.  The  greatest  service  an  em- 
ployer c to  render  the  handicapped  is  to  treat 
him  as  he  would  any  other  employee. 

Ironic,  is  it  not,  that  in  the  twentieth 
century,  when  enlightenment  is  our  crowning 
virtue,  our  knowledge  of  things  far  outstrips 
our  knowledge  of  people.  However,  a new 
force  is  stirring  in  our  country,  and  this 
force  consists  of  kinetic  energy,  a desire  to 
know  more  about  people  and  to  provide  each 
of  them  a place^  where  he  can  know  self- 
respect  and  have  assurance  of  his  worth  to 
mankind.  The  handica.ped  will  share  in  the 
results  of  this  new  force.  They  will  soon  find 
that  for  which  they  seek,  a product  of  our 
new  dimension. 


IDAHO  STUDENTS  BACK  EDUCATOR 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , March  27,  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  students  were  told  in  mid- 
March  that  students  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  rebel  because  that  is  the  only* 
thing  left  to  do.  The  speaker  was  leftist 
leader  Thomas  Hayden,  a cofounder  of 
the  Students  for.  a iOemocratic  Society 
and  a guest  speaker  at  the  university’s 
annual  Borah  Foundation  Symposium. 
His  subject  was  “Violence  and  War,”  and 
Hayden  predicted: 

A person  who  is  in  every  respect  a normal 
American  will  become  a warrior. 


Two  days  after  his  fiery  speech  and 
grim  predictions,  university  students — 
4,500  strong — gathered  in  torrents  of  rain 
before  the  house  of  University  President 
Ernest  W.  Hartung.  They  were  not  there 
as  warriors,  and  they  did  not  carry  pro- 
test signs.  They  were  simply  there  ex- 
pressing their  support  for  Hartung  and 
his  policies. 

Student  body  president  jLarry  Craig  of 
Midvale,  Idaho,  summed  it  up  well: 

President  Ernest  Hartung  has  moved  the 
University  of  Idaho  forward  in  three  years 
£rTt  has  not  been  moved  in  50  years.  He  lias 
given  to  education  and  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
progressive  leadership.  Through  his  leader- 
ship, we  have  seen  change  without  the  vio- 
lence seen  at  many  other  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

Civic  and  educational  leaders  joined 
the  students  in  their  rally*  The  remarks 
of  Moscow,  Idaho  Chamber  of  Commerce 
president  Philip  Gufifoy  were  particu- 
larly appropriate: 

I see  here  tonight  thousands  of  salesmen 
doing  a great  job  for  the  University  of 
Idaho.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  a col- 
lege demonstration  has  ever  been  held  for 
and  not  against  a president.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  honorable  col- 
leagues, I am  proud  of  those  students  and 
I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
my  greatest  respect  to  a fine  university 
and  its  leader.  All  too  often,  American 
students  are  guilty  of  destruction  and 
pointless  dissent. 

\ I think  the  students  at  the  University 
orTdaho  have  proven  that  they  can  work 
in  cto^e  cooperation  with  the  educational 
admiihstration  to  achieve  common  goals 
and  intellectual  freedom. 


MONEY  LAsVs  LONGER  IN  AUSTIN, 
\ TEX. 


HON.  J J.  PICKLE 

OF  TBJXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  qP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , \larch  27,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr\  Speaker,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistic^  has  made  official 
what  I have  been  championing  all  along. 
According  to  statistics  compiled  in 
'"Three  Standards  o|  Living”  issued  last 
week,  it  costs  less  Jor  a family  of  four 
to  live  in  Austin,  Tfex.,  than  any  other 
urban  area  jin  the  Nation. 

The  model  budgets  set  forth  by  the 
Department  of  Latter  are  designed  for 
high,  moderate*  and  low  family  incomes. 
In  each  instance,  jx  takes  less  money  to 
live  in  Austin  than  anywhere  else.  Spe- 
cifically: the  “high”  budget  on  the  na- 
tional average  isf  $13,050— in  Austin,  to 
maintain  the  Same  standards  requires 
only  $11,299;  the  “moderate”  budget  na- 
tionally is  $M)76— in  Austin  it  is  $7,952; 
and  the  yffow”  budget  nationally  is 
$5,915— iryAustin,  $5,237.  All  budgets  in- 
clude ta 

Statistics  are  useful  only  to  statisti- 
cians ^nd  are  not  very  meaningful  to  in- 
dividuals; but  itis  comforting  to  know 
that  dollars  can  go  farther  in  Austin. 
Especially  when  we  read  that  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  0.4  percent  in 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  as  a cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  309)  to  provide  for  im- 
proved employee-management  relations 
in  the  postal  service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  335)  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into  the  United 
States;  and,  to  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  any  domestic  species  taken 
contrary  to  State  law. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr, 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dirksen),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  , the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1519)  to  establish  a National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  , the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska)  , the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),. and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1478) 
to  establish  a commission  to  study  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
be  added  as  a cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
687)  the  Utility  Consumers  Counsel  Act 
of  1969. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  819)  to  exempt  senior  citizens 
from  paying  national  parks  and  forests 
entrance,  admission,  or  user  fees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  , 
I ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  364)  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  uniformed  services  of 


equal  rank  and  years  of  service:  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr,  Fong,  Mr.  Gold  water,  Mr. 
Hollings,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a co- 
sponsor of  the  bill  (S.  1623) , the  Criminal 
Activities  Profits  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a co- 
sponsor of  the  bill  (S.  1624),  the  Wager- 
ing Tax  Amendments  of  1969. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  be 
added  as  a cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  845) , 
the  ammunition  redefinition  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  be 
added  as  a cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1613) 
to  rename  Glen  Canyon  Dam  the  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  Dam, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  be  added  as  a cosponsor  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1),  the  di- 
rect popular  vote  for  President  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  171— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FUR- 
THER PRINTING  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
171) ; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  171 

Resolved , that  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  additional  copies 
of  its  report  to  the  Senate,  “Developments  in 
Aging — 1968,”  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 

223-  ^ 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  172— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EMI- 
GRATION OF  IRAQI  JEWS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 


Goodell,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Griffin)  submitted  the  follow-^ 
ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  172) ; which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.^ 

S.  Res.  172 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  2,500 
Jewish  people  living  in  Iraq,  many  of  whose 
families  have  resided  in  that  land  for  gen- 
erations dating  back  to  the  Babylonian  era; 

Whereas  Iraq  is  engaged  in  a campaign  of 
harassment,  intimidation  and  persecution  to 
the  point  of  depriving  them  of  a means  of 
livelihood  and  of  their  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties; 

Whereas  many  of  these  Jewish  people  now 
find  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  leave  Iraq; 

Whereas  several  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  offer  opportunity  for  asylum 
and  refuge  to  any  of  these  persecuted  people 
who  may  be  permitted  to  emigrate  from  Iraq; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  traditional  and 
historic  policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  ac- 
tively concerned  with  those  subject  to  perse- 
cution in  foreign  lands:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  un- 
dertake negotiations,  alone  or  in  concert  with 
other  heads  of  state  to  secure  and  facilitate 
the  emigration  to  acceptable  lands  of  refuge 
of  the  Jewish  remnant  in  Iraq. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I have 
today  joined  in  sponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion urging  assistance  to  the  Jews  of 
Iraq  so  that  they  may  escape  from  the 
nightmare  existence  which  they  are  now 
experiencing.  The  2,500  Jews  remaining 
in  Iraq  are  all  that  is  left  of  a once  proud 
and  flourishing  community  dating  back 
to  ancient  Baghdad.  No  Jews  have  been 
permitted  to  leave  Iraq  since  1963,  and 
during  this  time  they  have  become  the 
scapegoats  of  a military  regime. 

Since  June  1967  they  have  been  living 
under  virtual  house  arrest,  under  con- 
stant surveillance  and  harassment.  They 
have  been  fired  from  their  jobs  and  for- 
bidden to  sell  their  property.  Their  tele- 
phones have  been  taken  away  from  them, 
and  their  mail  censored. 

Thet  infamous  spy  trial  and  public 
hanging  of  14  defendants,  including  nine 
Jews,  which  took  place  in  Baghdad  in 
January  shocked  the  world.  This  action 
by  the  Iraqi  military  regime  caused 
worldwide  condemnation.  The  condem- 
nation has  not  influenced  the  regime  in 
power.  They  continue  the  systematic 
persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Iraq. 

The  resolution  we  submit  today  urges 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
undertake  negotiations,  alone  or  in  con- 
cert with  other  heads  of  state,  to  secure 
and  facilitate  the  emigration  to  accept- 
able lands  of  refuge  of  the  Jewish  rem- 
nant in  Iraq. 

The  U.S.  immigration  laws  will  permit 
them  to  come  here,  and  they  will  be 
welcomed.  Many  other  countries  will  also 
open  their  doors,  if  these  unfortunate 
people  are  permitted  to  leave  Iraq. 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  perse- 
cution and  harassment  of  Jews  living 
in  Arab  countries,  coupled  wTith  the  flurry 
of  anti-Semitism  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  causes  men  of  conscience  to  be 
greatly  concerned. 
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, (b)  The  portion  of  such  revenues  Which 
should  be  allotted  to  each  State  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  State  should  be  re- 
quired to  distribute  any  c0T  such  reveuu  s 
received  by  it  to  its  local  governments, 

J (c)  The  best  manner  of  achieving  an  equi- 
table  allotment  of  any  Shared  revenues 
apaong  the  States  while  helping  to  equalize 
the  public  services  available  to  citizen,-;  in 
tljie  different  States. 

| (d)  The  extent  of  Federal  control  and 
supervision  which  should  be  exercised  over 
the  disbursement  of  any  shared  revenues  to 
the  States  and  local  governments  and  the 
u^es  to  which  such  revenues  may  be  applied. 

j(e)  The  effect  which  the  operation  of  anv 
s^ch  system  of  revenue  sharing  might  have 
upon  the  viability  of  the  States  as  members 
of  our  Federal  system. 

,(f)  The  extent  to  which  &py  such  syis'em 
fok*  the  disbursing  of  Federal xevenues  should 
supplement  or  supplant  alternative  methocis 
for  the  utilization  of  such  revenues,  suci  as 
specific  grant-in-aid  programs,  direct  Fed- 
eral spending  programs,  tax  reduction,  Mid 
retirement  of  national  debt. 

1(g)  Any  ramifications  which  might  acco  m- 
pany the  establishment  of  such  a revenue 
sharing  system  not  otherwise  considered  pur- 
suant to  a determination  of  the  preced  ng 
questions.  .2-  6 

4;  ,The  Commission  may  transmit  io 
the  President  and  the  Congress  such  inter  im 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable  concerning  its 
findings  and  recommendations  and  shill 
transmit  a final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  Wit. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain  a detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  together  with  its  recoi  a- 
mepdations  for  such  legislation  as  it  deems 
apJK°?riate-  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  transmitting  its  fir  sf 
report. 

$EC.  5.  (a)  A member  of  the  Commission 
whb  is  a Member  of  Congress,  in  the  exec u- 
rt  ^anch  of  the  Government,  a governor 
^ or  a niayor  shalf  serve  without 

compensation  in  addition  to  tjmt  received  m 
pUbllc  emPloyment,  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  "in- 
cm-^ed  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  : n 
the!  Commission. 

(Jr)  ^ member  of  the  Commission  who  :.s 
priyate  llfe  shaX1  receive  compensa tic  a 
at  the. rate  of  $100  per  diem  while  engaged  in 
the^ctual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  per  form, 
ancbof  such  duties. 

+8'  ,The  Commission  shall  h$ve 
powj*  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
P61*801111®!  as  it  deems  advisabh 

United  tR+e+art^  ^ the  Provlsioii-  of  title 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 

of  ±.7™ tiVe  Service’  and  Sc  provision; 
of  chapter  51  and  sqbchapter  III  of  chapter 

^le  relating  to  classification  and 
Genial  Schedule  pay  rates.  Imndditlon  tho 
Commission  may  procure  temporary  and  im 
s.ervices  to  same  extent  as  Ip 
15  tof>  thP  A ^r  *?e*  departments  by  section 

sfom  w p ? August  2>  1846  (60  stat 
810),:  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $$75  per 
diem;  for  individuals. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint 

by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  feiate^an  ei- 
W sfTcretary  to  oversee  the  work  of  the 
staff  nf  the  Commission  under  the  general 
film  ii0n +°f  the  Cominission.„,  The  execu- 
J 5creta7  may  Paid  without  regard 

to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchan- 

Code^rpf^f aPtfr  53  °f  Wtle  5*  ^ited  States 
Sch^ufe  palates  CatlOQ  ^ Qeneral 
Sec^  7.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 

admimstr^6  f°r  Commission  necessary 

admihistrative  services  (including  those  rel- 
lated  |to  budgeting,  accounting/  financial  rt~ 


porting,  personnel,  and  procurement)  for 
which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance  or 
by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 

*2_the  Commlssion  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

, Sec«  8-  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  Individuals 
to  carry  out  such  studies  and  to  prepare 
such  reports  as  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  Ihe  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department 
agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  any  information  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  cubits  functions  under 
this  Act;  and  each  sjfch  department,  agency 
and  instrumentality  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cooper^  with  the  Cpmmlssion  and, 
to  the  extent  rfermi  xted  by  law,  to  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  machf  by  the  Chairman. 

Sec.  9.  T)ie  Commission,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee or  yanel  thereof  as  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  and  duties,  hold  such 
hearing^ and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  afe  the  Commission  or  such  -subcom- 
mittee t> r panel  may  deem  advisable. 

[0.  Tli ere  is  hereby  established  an  in- 
py  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Ad- 
Pommittee  on  Tax  Sharing,  consisting 
heads  of  any  departments,  agencies, 
^pendent  instrumentalities  of  the 
* ....  - 
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Federal  government  (or  their  designees) 
concernedWith  or  interested  in  any  areas  of 
study  considered  by  the  Commission,  to  ad- 
Commission  and  to  maintain  effec- 
tive liasion  with  the  resources  of  such  de- 
and  instrumentalities. 
Such  Committee  Shall  elect  a Chairman  from 
among  its  members. \ 

Sec  11  There  are  Hsreby  authorized  to  be 
apropriated  to  the  Ccmnjission,  out  of  any 
m tX}e  Treasury  no  tether  wise  appro- 
p lated,  such  sums,  not  to  eWed  $1,000,000 

stoniz  ^laTcrary  to  °arry^Ht^,e  pr°viJ 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

BY,RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
at  *he  re^est  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  NelsonX 

con3ent  that  at  its  nexlt 
printing,  the  name  cf  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglexon)  be  added  as  a 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p°r®'  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
BA?D  of  West  Vir§finia.  Mr.  Pres- 
at,  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
onsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
rpv  no?16  Senator  from  New  Jer- 

rfnrr,  ^1"'-  and  the  Senator 

fiom  Marne  (Mr.  Mlskie)  be  added  as 

c/hwT  °V^e  b111  <S‘  860)  to  created 
Affate*’1  1 Department  of  Consumer 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern/ 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

hsdtr'n^hN^PY'  Mr-  President,  op.be- 
7,alf  the  Senator  from  Washington 

sent  ttf«tGNUtSnN)  1 ask  nnanimoi^  con- 
sent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 

of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 

syars'  ,5s 

^lEm 
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v, r'-pIS:N?EI>Y ' Mr*  Resident,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Mondale)  I ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
tne  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr! 

cACfKS?^  ’ Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
+ (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) , the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Sen- 
ator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough) and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 

Miwq  ’ 1 901  wed  as  COaponsors  of  the 
lJiii  \291)  to  provlde  an  expanded 
legal  services  program  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President  f ask 

nnnlwTn  Consent  that<  at  its  next 
punting,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 

New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as 
the  bil1  (S-  1090)  to  au- 
5°  “ ^ carry  out  the  purposes 
Pf*  e V 01  ,the  Publlc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P°ivf'  ^,™PUt  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I ask 

nrinri^t  consent  that>  at  its  next 
frlm  the  r?ame  of  the  Junior  Senator 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  be 
aacied  as  a cosponsor  of  the  bill  (s.  1) 
orP. Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1969 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  RES- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
pnntmg,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  be  added 
as  a cosponsor  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res 
78)  to  establish  a Select  Committee  on 
m.entn°l0gy  and  the  Human  Environ- 

\ The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Wpre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
(Mr.  MOSS  Mi-.  President,  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing 
^bjr  ,rJ^mes  of  Senator  from  Wyom- 
mf  (Mr.  McGee)  , the  Senator  from  Utah 

(tT'-  . Be.nnett)  ■ Senators  from 

Nevada,  (Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon)  , the 
‘ -uator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
te  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
(Mr  Nnl’  and  thf  Senator  from  Arizona 
ofrii^hinT^oa,  b®  ad,ded  ^ cosponsors 
of  1969b  11  <S'  28)  the  Water  Rights  Act 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P°»f  Ylth°Ut  ob'ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing 
thf;  name  °f  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  be  added  as  a 

whh°nQS?,r  °i  the  bU1  (S'  1446)  dealing 

with  natural  resources. 

Th®  £CTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  brutal  and  barbaric  actions  of  the 
Iraq  Government  toward  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens, along  with  the  repressive  atmos- 
phere prevalent  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Libya,  deserve  the  condemnation  of  the 
civilized  world. 

This  prejudice  and  bigotry  have 
promoted  irrationality  and  prevented  a 
truly  lasting  settlement  to  the  political 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  While  the 
history  of  man  is  checkered  with  these 
illogical  hatreds,  it  seems  to  me  that 
modem  man  must  make  progress  toward 
solving  these  primitive  biases. 

The  persecution  of  innocent  people 
must  cease  and  the  intolerable  conditions 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  by  the  Arab 
governments.  Meaningful  steps  must  be 
taken  by  responsible  government  officials 
to  still  the  shrill  cries  of  hatred  that 
trumpet  throughout  many  Arab  lands. 

Today  I am  cosponsoring  a resolution 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  intimidation  of 
Jews  in  Iraq,  and  the  spirit  of  it  applies 
equally  to  other  nations  of  the, world. 
This  Senate  resolution  specifically  urges 
that  Jewish  citizens  be  free  to  emigrate 
from  their  native  land  if  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

The  deprivation  of  basic  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties  is  senseless  and  cannot 
be  allowed  to  exist  free  of  dissent. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

' Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Louis  O.  Aleksich,  of  Montana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Mon- 
tana for  the  term  of  4 years,  vice  George 
A.  Bukovatz. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  April  1,  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OMNIBUS 
JUDGESHIP  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  will  begin  hearings  on  S.  952, 
the  omnibus  judgeship  bill,  and  related 
bills,  including,  S.  474,  S.  567,  S.  585, 
S.  852,  S.  898,  S.  1036,  and  S.  1216,  on 
April  15  and  16,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  be  heard  on 
these  bills  or  on  the  need  for  additional 
Federal  judgeships  and  related  matters 
should  contact  immediately  the  subcom- 
mittee in  room  6306,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 


Harold  O.  Bullis,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4 years,  vice 
John  O.  Garaas. 

George  W.  F.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont 
for  the  term  of  4 years,  vice  Joseph  F. 
Radigan. 

James  L.  Treece,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for 
the  term  of  4 years,  vice  Lawrence  M. 
Henry. 

Benjamin  F.  Holman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  Community 
Relations  Service,  for  the  term  of  4 years, 
vice  Roger  W.  Wilkins. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  April  1,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  hold  an  open  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Harrison  Loesch, 
of  Montrose,  Colo.,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Public  Land 
Management.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  March  31,  1969,  at  10  a.m. 
in  the  committee  room,  3110  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  in- 
terested is  invited  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Loesch  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Data:  Harrison  Loesch 

Family:  Born  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  10, 
1916,  to  Joseph  B.  Loesch  and  Constance 
Harrison  Loesch;  married  to  Louise  Mills, 
June  19,  1940;  children,  one  son,  Jeffrey  H. 
Loesch,  born  June  14,  1946. 

Education:  Montrose  Colorado  school;  B.A., 
Colorado  College,  1936;  Denver  University 
Law  School,  1936-1937;  Ll.B.  Yale  University, 
1939. 

Military  service:  Enlisted  Pvt.  AUS,  3-1942; 
OCS,  Field  Intelligence  training,  commission 
10-1942,  assigned  314th  T.C.  Gp.,  9th  A.F., 
North  Africa  (1943),  Sicily,  England,  France, 
Germany.  Distinguished  Unit  Citation,  Air 
Medal  (Cluster) . Discharged,  major,  10-1945. 

Bar  admissions:  Admitted  to  Bar,  Colorado, 
1939;  United  States  District  Court;  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  10th  Circuit. 

Professional  associations:  Moynihan  & 
Huges,  Associate,  1939-1942;  Strang  & Loesch, 
1945-1956;  Loesch  & Kreidler,  1956-1961; 
Loesch,  Kreidler  & Durham,  1961  to  date. 

Bar  association  memberships:  Seventh 
Judicial  District  (President  1956) ; Colorado 
(Board  of  Governors  1950-1952;  1960-1963; 
President  1961-1962) ; American. 

Oragnizations:  Rotary,  Elks,  University 
Club  of  Denver,  VFW,  American  Legion,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Politics:  Republican. 

Religion:  Protestant  (Preference,  Epi sop al) . 

Public  land  law  experience:  As  a Colorado 
lawyer,  I have  had  extensive  representational 
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experience  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  all  phases  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  including  process,  procedure,  administra- 
tive appeals  and  litigation  covering  rights 
and  duties  of  permittees,  exchanges,  sales  of 
isolated  tracts,  withdrawals,  grazing  districts, 
and  homestead  entries. 

During  the.  uranium  boom  of  the  1950’s, 
I became  experienced  in  the  AEC  procedures 
involving  exploratory  permits,  leases  and 
claims  on  withdrawn  lands,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  process  concerning  mining  claims 
on  open  public  * lands.  These  latter  are  of 
course  the  same  as  lode  mining  matters 
which  had  already  been  a substantial  part  of 
my  practice. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  and 
enlargement  of  the  Black  Canyon  National 
Monument,  I have  dealt  with  the  hierarchy 
of  the  National  Park  Service  on  trades,  pur- 
chases, re-surveys  and  other  administrative 
procedures,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
effecting  compromises  which  benefited  both 
the  public  and  the  land  owners. 

Of  late  years,  I have  handled  the  pro- 
cedures provided  for  granting  title  to  small 
residential  tracts  to  long-time  occupants  of 
invalid  (or  invalidated)  mining  or  mill-site 
claims. 

I claim  expertise  in  Colorado  water  law, 
and  have  handled  all  phases  of  individual 
and  ditch  company  appropriation  proce- 
dures, development,  and  litigation.  I have 
dealt  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Uncompahgre  Project  Association,  and.  the 
Tri-County  Water  Conservancy  District  on 
administrative  accommodations  for  develop- 
ment of  municipal  and  rural  domestic  sup- 
ply for  the  entire  area.  Water  matters  have 
become  of  particular  moment  with  progress 
of  Colorado  River  development  upstream 
from  Glen  Canyon,  and  have  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  use  and  disposition  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  entire  5-state  area,  so  ac- 
quaintance with  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
rules,  regulations  and  procedures  is  perti- 
nent. 

I have  handled  negotiations  for  access 
roads  to  public  lands  and  have  participated 
in  litigation  concerning  them.  I have  some 
knowledge  of  the  procedures  involved  in  ob- 
taining licenses  for  transmission  line  rights 
of  way  across  public  lands,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  involved  in  the  process  of 
building  access  roads  to  private  lands. 

This  experience  has  afforded  me  a reason- 
able knowledge  of  the  organization,  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Land  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
state  organizations  which  interact  with  and 
supplement  them. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public,  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  sched- 
uled the  following  hearings  before  the 

March  27,  full  committee:  10  a.m.,  ex- 
ecutive, room  3112.  Briefing  and  in- 
formation hearing  on  operations  under 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

March  31 : Nomination  hearing  of  Har- 
rison Loesch,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Lands. 

April  15  and  16,  full  committee:  10 
a.m.,  open,  room  3110.  S.  1075  and  other 
measures  to  establish  a national  environ- 
mental policy. 

April  22,  full  committee:  10  a.m.,  open, 
room  3110.  S.  1076,  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  bill. 

April  29  and  30,  full  committee:  10 
a.m.,  open,  room  3110.  Alaska  native  land 
claims. 
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At  the  April  15  and  1$  hearings  ion  S. 
1075  and  other  measure  to  establish  a 
Rational  environmental  policy,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  and 
from  the  general  public. 

| At  the  April  22  hearing  on  S.  1©6,  a 
bill  to  establish  a You©  Conservation 
Corps,  testimony  will  bi  received  from 
representatives  from  the  administration 
©id  the  general  public. 

At  the  April  29  and  30  hearings  on 
^laska  Native  land  claims*  testimony  will 
be  received  from  the  representatives  of 
the  administration,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
the  Alaska  natives,  and  tie  general,  pub- 
lic. At  the  present  time,  there  are  no 
bills  pending  before  the  committee  on 
tthis  subject.  Last  February  I requested 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  d raft 
legislation  designed  to  implement  recoin - 

Iaendations  for  a propped  legislative 
ettlement  which  were  ni§de  by  the  Fed- 
ral  Field  Committee  fqx  Development 
banning  in  Alaska.  Wh|n  this  drafting 
ervice  is  completed,  the  measure  will 
e introduced  for  the  committee’s:  con- 
ideration  together  with  either  bills  which 
pay  be  introduced  prior  fp  the  hearing. 

! RICHARD  BREVARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  jP res- 
ident, earlier  this  month*  I stated  tjo  the 
£ Senate  my  great  pleasure  whenever  I 
see  tribute  paid  to  the  extraordinary 
c apabilities  of  Senator  Richard  Russell, 
one  of  the  Senate’s  true  true  giaiits  of 
£.11  times. 

It  has  been  good  to  note  the  remarks 
Of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  ai£le  in 
tribute  to  him  this  week*  and  I wajnt  to 
add  my  own  words  to  the  expressions  of 
warm  wishes  for  more  carefree  days 
aihead  for  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  news  of  his  illnejs  is  hurtful  to 
me,  as  it  surely  is  to  all  who  know  him. 
I wish  that  it  lay  within  my  powjer  to 
perform  some  deed  that  would  take  away 
this  trouble  which  has  come  to  him. 

This  legislative  body  and  this  Nation 
have  real  need  of  his  wisdom,  hiq  tre- 
mendous capacities  for  -Medicated  serv- 
ice, his  proven  abilities  for  leadership 
s,nd  conciliation,  and  his  talent  for  mak- 
ing his  associates  want  to  stand  tall  In 
relation  to  his  own  great  personal 
stature. 

Indeed,  when  I think  of  the  current 
AJidde  usage  of  the  term  “charisnia,”  I 
feel  surprise  that  many  years  ago  it  was 
'not  applied  to  Richard  Brevard  Ru$sell. 
Webster’s  dictionary  describes  the  term 
ds  “a  quality  of  extraordinary  spiritual 
jiower  attributed  to  a person  capable  of 
eliciting  popular  support  in  the  direc- 
tion of  human  affairs.” 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  anyone’s 
mind,  who  has  seen  and  beard  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  speaking  on  the  floor 
©is  week  and  in  the  years  gone  by,  that 
the  words  spoken  are  testimony  j to  a 
©an — Richard  Brevard-  Russell-^- who 
through  his  own  great  quality  of  spirit 
lbads  others  to  rise  beyond  and  above 
themselves  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
this  Republic? 

I believe  that  deep  measure  of  cha- 
risma would  have  redounded  to  ; even 


greater  benefit  for  this  Nation  had  the 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  political  fortune 
placed  him  in  the  White  House;  giving 
to  all  Americans  a greater  exposure  to 
his  influence  and  added  opportunity  to 
achieve  new  levels. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I have  in- 
troduced this  year  a bill  to  establish  Vol€ 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
in  Michigan. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
perpetuate  for  the  benefit  apd  enjoyment 
of  people  now  and  in  future  generations, 
the  special  beauty  an©  values  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Duties  landscape. 

The  61,900  acres  which  we  have  care- 
fully designated  for  4his  national  lake- 
shore  encompass  ah  expensive  diversity 
of  scenic  beauty.  Gowning  it  all  are  the 
great  dunes,  themselves.  Yet,  our  objec- 
tive is  not  only  toj  preserve  the  dunes, 
but  also  the  settir  gj  of  forested  hills  and 
natural  lakeshore  l in  which  they  are 
found.  \ 

Again,  today,  I stress  the  urgency  of 
this  project.  This  nationally  significant 
landscape  stands  pois©  on  the  edge  of 
decision.  This  Congress ‘ must  decide.  We 
can  act  now  to  pass  S.  1023,  and  the  iden- 
tical House  bill,  H.R.  4287>  establishing 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  to  adequately  protect  ahd  appro- 
priately plan  for  the  development  of  this 
landscape.  If  we  do  not,  this  special-land- 
scape cannot  long  withstand  the  threats 
of  cottage  subdivision,  commercial  §e- 
velopment,  and  honky-tonk  encroach\ 
ment.  These  destructive  forces  have 
gathered  pressure  in  recent  years.  Now, 
they  are  closing  in  for  the  kill. 

Mr.  President,  never  before"  in  the  10 
years  that  I have  been  actively  working 
for  this  project  have  I felt  this  heavy 
weight  of  utter  urgency.  This  is  the 
year  the  die  will  be  cast. 

I am  delighted  therefore,  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  edi- 
torial support  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  President,  1 ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ihe  editorial,  “Of  Men  and 
Dunes,”  fi*om  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  for  March  16,  1969,  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  joeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Of  Mem  and  Dunes 

Natural  sand  dun<3«,  the  unending  master- 
work  of  wii©  and  -water,  are  among  nature’s 
more  fascinating  and  useful  creations.  To 
the  human  eye,  their  clean  lines  and  fan- 
tastic and  changing  shapes  are  a delight. 
To  shore  birds,  ami  migratory  birds,  they 
nurture  and  protect  life  itself.  Birds  nest  in 

the  beach  grasses  anD  i-depend Jtor f odd  on  the 

salt  ponds  and  fresh-water  pools  behind  the 
dunes.  To  the  sea  and  the  lakes,  dunes  are 
nature’s  own  barrier  to  the  devastation  ef- 
fects of  violent  storms. 

But  something  there  is  in  many  men  that 
does  not  love  a dune.  The  only  wild,  clear 
call  that  they  hear  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  is 
the  screech  of  profit  and  the  bulldozer’s 
mournful  crunch.  IThe  land  speculator  and 
the  summer  cottage  builder,  the  highway 
contractor  and  the  Jetport  planner,  all  these 


see  only  a beach  to  be  leveled  and  subdivided 
into  lots  and  paved  with  blacktop  and  sold 
for  dollars. 

In  recent  years,  the  struggle  to  save  sur- 
viving sections  of  the  nation's  seashores  and 
lakeshores  has  made  progress.  From  Cape  Cod 
and  Fire  Island  to  Texas's  Padre  Island  and 
California’s  Point  Reyes,  some  dunes  have 
been  saved  by  Federal  law.  But  more  remains 
to  be  done,  and  old  battles  have  sometimes 
to  Jpe  won  a second  and  a third  time. 

The  dunes  created  by  Lake  Michigan  pro- 
vided two  such  battlegrounds.  The  Indiana 
Dunes,  Just  east  of  Chicago  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  were  rescued  after  a long 
fight  between  conservationists  led  by  former 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  steel  companies 
which  wanted  to  build  a deep  water  port. 
But  the  Chicago,  South  Shore  and  South 
Bend  Railroad  is  now  pressing  the  National 
Park  Service  for  permission  to  construct  a 
marshalling  yard  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  lakeshore. 

Before  this  railroad  issue  is  even  settled, 
there  is  already  talk  in  Indiana  that  a new 
jetport  may  be  built  immediately  south  of 
the  national  lakeshore.  If  the  so-called  Ches- 
terton site  is  selected,  jets  would  spew  oil 
and  fumes  as  well  as  roaring  noise  over  the 
dunes. 

Far  to  the  north  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  lake  has  created 
the  beautiful  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  so  named 
because  their  profile  from  a distance  resem- 
bles a great  bear  curled  in  sleep.  Ten  years 
ago  the  National  Park  Service  identified  these 
dunes  as  one  of  the  dozen  shoreline  areas  in 
the  nation  most  worth  saving.  Michigan’s 
Senators  introduced  a bill  to  protect  them 
as  a national  lakeshore  in  1959.  The  years 
have  passed  but  the  bill  has  not. 

Intensive  private  development  now  men- 
aces the  viability  of  Sleeping  Bear  as  a na- 
tional lakeshore.  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  the 
Government  of  acquiring  the  land  has  risen 
by  one-third.  The  bill  has  been  reintroduced 
4n  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  hearings 
©ave  been  delayed  until  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration makes  its  position  known.  It  is  im- 
pe©tive  that  legislative  action  be  completed 
thi&  year.  Congress  waits,  but  the  grasping 
hands  of  the  land  speculators  are  busy.  Soon 
the  peeping  Bear  may  not  be  sleeping  but 
dead.  \ 

Mr.  %IART.  Mr.  President,  this  wel-  ¥ 
come  expression  from  a great  national  * 
newspaper  well  known  for  its  concern 
with  conservation  is  another  illustration 
of  the  growing  support  for  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dimes  National  Lakeshore.  It  is 
my  hopepow  that  the  new  administra- 
tion willjmove  with  dispatch  to  support 
this  legislation,  and  that  the  Congress 
will  additess  itself  to  this  matter  with  the 
sense  off  urgency  that  is  required. 


SENATOR  GOLD  WATER  ADDRESSES 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
FIGHTER  PILOTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, March  21,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  of  American 
Fighter  Pilots  in  Houston,  Tex.  His  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  have,  I believe, 
an  important  and  significant  bearing  on 
numerous  matters  now  Under  considera- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  tFnited  States. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  deplores  what  he  describes 
as  a deliberate  campaign  being  directed 
against  the  concept  of  military  strength 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  its  time- 
liness and  importance  I ask  unanimous 
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other  men  and  women  knowledgeable  on 
Southeast  Asian  affairs. 

The  formula  has  to  do  with  the  present 
government  in  Saigon — the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment wants  a military  victory  so  that 
it  can  maintain  itself  in  power.  For  the 
Saigon  regime  only  military  victory  can 
assure  its  continuance  because  it  has 
little  popular  support  and  governs  by 
terror. 

Senator  McGovern  said  it  best  on 
March  17: 

We  are  trying  to  win  on  the  battlefield  and 
In  Paris  what  the  Saigon  government  long 
ago  lost  beyond  all  recall;  the  allegiance  erf 
its  own  people  and  the  control  of  its  own 
land. 

There  is  no  more  time  for  "considering 
military  options/’  no  more  time  for  "improv- 
ing the  bargaining  position."  In  the  name  of 
decency  and  commonsense,  there  must  be  no 
further  continuation  of  the  present  war  pol- 
icy, however,  disguised  in  rhetoric  or  more 
hollow  predictions  of  victory  yet  to  come. 

At  this  important  crossroads  for  our  Na- 
tion, I would  hope  that  America  could  reap 
the  bright  promise  of  the  President’s  inau- 
gural address;  and  that  in  the  spirit  of  that 
excellent  speech,  Mr.  Nixon  will  reject  the 
counsels  of  war  and  move  to  end  the  killing, 
and  turn  American  energies  back  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  own  problems  and  the  search  for 
a more  decent  world. 

The  voices  of  the  American  military 
are  once  more  telling  their  old,  and  sad 
story — “Escalate  the  war  a little  bit 
more,  bomb  Cambodia,  start  another  of- 
fensive, resume  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  we  will  win/' 

The  truth  is  clear.  Escalation  will  not 
win  any  victories  in  Vietnam.  Instead,  it 
will  increase  the  total  of  the  dead,  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese.  Today,  we  have 
more  troops  in  Vietnam  than  we  had  in 
Korea,  and  we  have  suffered  as  many  or 
more  casualties,  but  we  have  no  victory, 
not  even  a stalemate.  The  truth  is  Amer- 
ican military  forces  cannot  win  a victory 
in  Vietnam,  except  by  either  killing  every 
Vietnamese,  or  placing  one  guard  over 
every  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Nixon,  the  unholy  record  of  Viet- 
nam Is  clear. 

The  only  option  left  is  peace. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California.  (Mr.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I would 
like  to  express  my  own  profound  admira- 
tion and  thanks  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  , 
not  only  for  his  leadership  today,  in  help- 
ing bring  this  dialog  to  those  here  in 
the  Chamber  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  much  more  importantly,  for  his 
leadership  over  the  past  4 years  in  this 
hitherto  somewhat  lonely  effort  to  ar- 
rest and  change  the  direction  of  our 
country’s  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

His  record  has  been  one  of  courage 
and  principle,  his  numbers  have  been 
added  to  in  recent  months,  but  there  are 
many  more  of  our  colleagues — I am  sure 
he  will  agree  with  me — whom  we  need 
before  this  battle  can  be  won  on  this 
floor. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  who  have  re- 
cently joined  our  ranks,  and  we  are  even 
more  grateful  to  those  in  the  country — 
who  with  their  letterwriting  and  com- 
munications have  expressed  their  con- 


cern that  this  war  be  ended  and  ended 
now.  I am  sure  the  gentleman  shares 
with  me  my  gratitude  to  all  those  con- 
cerned citizens  in  the  land  who  have 
been  so  very  helpful  in  this  very,  very 
important  effort  to  achieve  peace. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burton).  I cannot  add 
words  that  will  say  it  any  better. 

I do  hope  this  dialog  we  have  had  to- 
day with  so  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States  participating,  will 
have  its  effect  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  Congress — the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives — will  be  overwhelmed 
with  messages  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  instructing  us  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  peace — not  next 
year,  but  this  year,  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards),  for  his  very  splendid 
statement  this  afternoon  and  for  his 
abiding  concern  with  peace  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam.  The  need  to  reassess 
past  assumptions  has  been  clear  to  the 
gentleman  for  some  time,  and  he  has 
constantly  and  forthrightly  brought  be- 
fore the  House  his  deep  concern  about 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy  . 

In  these  endeavors  he  has  also  been 
joined  by  two  other  distinguished  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  California 
with  whom  I have  been  privileged  to  as- 
sociate myself  this  afternoon,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  George 
Brown,  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  These  three 
distinguished  Californians  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  bring  about 
a change  in  our  policy  toward  Vietnam 
and  have  voted  with  me  against  appro- 
priations for  this  war. 

We  were  pleased  that  our  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  was  se- 
lected last  August  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  to  manage  and  lead 
the  floor  fight  for  the  minority  plank  on 
Vietnam.  He  performed  an  excellent 
service  in  crystallizing  for  the  American 
public  the  issues  and  in  leading  that 
fight. 

Although  the  minority  plank  was  not 
adopted  by  that  convention,  it  is  clear 
that  the  American  people  have  over- 
whelmingly supported  that  plank  and 
want  an  end  to  the  war. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton),  is 
recognized  for  1 hour. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  concluded  the  presen- 
tation we  wanted  to  make  today.  There- 
fore, I yield  back^be^gjance  of  my  time. 

THE  DANGER  OF  ARAB  TERRORISM 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment now  appears  to  be  moving  to- 
ward “Big  Four”  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  France,  and  England  in  pursuit 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  President 
Nixon  recently  met  with  Israel  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban  on  this  problem. 
And  early  next  month,  the  President  will 
see  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  who  is  com- 
ing to  Washington  as  the  official  guest  of 
this  country. 

I am  confident  that  these  initatives 
taken  by  our  Government  to  effect  a set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East  are  based 
upon  the  soundest  premises.  I know  the 
President  is  carefully  assessing  the  prob- 
lem and  feel  confident  that  we  will  not 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  being 
trapped  into  imposing  a dictated  four- 
power  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  when  I 
am  aware  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  believe  that  peace  in  that  area 
can  only  come  from  direct  Arab-Israel 
negotiations. 

Yet,  even  as  these  Mideast  moves  are 
taken,  as  a freshman  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I am  puzzled  by  certain  policies 
initiated  during  the  last  administra- 
tion— policies  which  I feel  have  borne 
no  fruit.  One  such  policy  that  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  is  our  lack  of 
response  to  terrorist  actions  and  guer- 
rilla warfare  waged  against  Israel  from 
bases  in  neighboring  Arab  States,  es- 
pecially the  kingdom  of  Jordan.  Sporadic 
Arab  terrorism  against  Israel,  of  course, 
has  existed  for  decades.  This  was  true 
both  before  and  after  the  establishment 
of  the  independent  State  of  Israel.  It  was 
true  both  before  and  after  the  1967  war. 
Terrorism  is  not  a result  of  the  1956  or 
1967  Arab-Israeli  wars,  but  was  one  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  them. 

The  significant  fact  though,  is  that 
these  terrorist  activities  have  escalated 
in  recent  months,  and  have  taken  on  new 
dimensions  and  gained  new  status  since 
the  1967  6-day  war.  There  is  increasing 
evidence  of  new  purpose,  new  direction, 
and  new  importance  of  terrorism  in  the 
Middle  East.  An  activity  that  was  largely 
sporadic,  seems  now  to  be  assuming  the 
proportions  of  purposeful  policy. 

Gen.  Moshe  Dayan,  Israel  Minister  of 
Defense,  has  recently  offered  evidence  to 
indicate  a considerable  number  of  Arab 
guerrillas  have  been  trained  in  Commu- 
nist China,  and  are  now  operating  in 
Jordan  as  cadre  elements.  Techniques  of 
the  Vietcong  are  reportedly  being  used 
in  underground  terrorist  warfare  di- 
rected against  Israel  from  Jordanian  ter- 
ritory. There  has  been  evidence  that  even 
Cuba  is  involved. 

From  June  6,  1967,  to  December  31, 

1968,  the  time  that  an  apparent  new 
policy  and  direction  of  Arab  terrorist 
activity  was  taking  form,  1,288  acts  of 
sabotage  and  border  incidents  occurred, 
in  which  Israel  suffered  282  killed  and 
1,095  wounded. 

On  November  23,  1968,  a timebomb 
killed  12  shoppers  and  wounded  60  other 
civilians  in  Jerusalem.  On  February  21, 

1969,  terrorists  again  exploded  a bomb  in 
a crowded  Jerusalem  supermarket  kill- 
ing two  and  wounding  33,  On  March  6, 
1969,  a terrorist  bomb  exploded  in  a 
Hebrew  University  cafeteria  injuring  29. 
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A clear  pattern  to  disrupt  Israel’s  air-  through  the  sale  of  Phantom  jets  and  and  women  who  only  3 years  before  had 
line,  El  Al,  is  also  apparently  developing,  the  training  of  some  personnel  because  left  the  death  camps  of  Europe  were 
The  fleet  of  eight  airplanes  have  been  of  the  obviously  mounting  Soviet  threat  once  again  facing  annihilation.  This 
brought  under  increasing  attack  : a hi-  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  We  know  time,  however,  they  also  had  the  visible 
jacking  in  Algeria,  a machinegurning  in  that  Moscow,  both  directly  and  through  support  of  the  world’s  Jews,  which  could 
Athens,  and  a machinegun  and  bomb  at-  heavy  support  of  the  Arab  States,  is  ex-  be  translated  into  money  and  weapons 
tack  in  Zurich.  This  is  only  a rou  gh  out-  erting  not  only  an  ever  increasing  pres-  and  volunteers.  And  this  time  there  was 
line  of  the  occurrences  of  the  past  few  sure  on  Israel,  but  upon  the  entire  Mid-  no  annihilation. 

months,  but  form  a significant  pattern,  die  East.  Should  we  then  assist  in  this  Twenty-one  years  have  passed,  and 
In  this  same  time  there  is  increasing  Soviet  thrust  with  our  arms  and  our  one  must  wonder:  Was  a comer  turned, 
evidence  to  make  it  appear  that  terror-  training?  after  all,  on  that  historic  day  back  in 

] ists  have  sought  and  found  a privileged  The  United  States  should  unequivo-  May  1948.  Or  must  Israel  become  just 
sanctuary  in  Jordan.  This  has  occurred  cally  condemn  Arab  terrorist  harassment  another  chapter  in  the  Jews’  long  strug - 

while  Jordan  is  being  supplied  with  U.S.  of  Israel  as  inimical  to  peaceful,  direct  gle  to  survive? 

| military  assistance,  including  Patton  Arab -Israel  negotiations,  and  as  a threat  We  look  around  at  the  world  as  it  is 
j tanks,  antiaircraft  weapons,  field  artil-  to  world  peace.  The  world  community  today  and  we  must  wonder  if  all  sanity 
| lery,  mortars,  communications  equip-  which  holds  Israel  responsible  for  acts  has  been  lost. 

| ment,  radar,  and  jet  aircraft.  It  lias  oc-  of  retaliation  against  this  well  organized  We  see  the  Security  Council — includ- 
j curred  at  the  same  time  that  Jordanian  Arab  terrorism,  should  likewise  hold  ing  as  it  does  the  Russians,  the  French, 
Air  Force  pilots  are  being  trained  at  U.S.  Arab  governments  fully  accountable  for  the  Arabs  and  the  Asians — going  through 
bases  under  a military  assistance  pro-  terrorist  activities  that  are  launched  the  motions  of  dealing  justly  with  the 
| gram  initiated  during  the  last  adminis-  from  bases  in  their  countries.  Middle  East.  Going  through  the  motions, 

| tration.  Unless  Arab  violence  can  be  effectively  I say,  because  no  resolution  condemning 

So  we  see  a situation  that  ever,  while  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Arab  govern-  the  Arabs  is  justified  enough  to  even  be 
Jordan  is  receiving  the  benefit  of  Ameri-  ments,  the  United  States  should  view  submitted. 

can  weapons  and  training,  Arab  terrorist  Israel  retaliatoiy  acts  as  justifiable  and  We  see  half  the  nations  of  the  world 
organizations  operating  from  Jordanian  necessary  responses  to  the  condoned,  falling  all  over  each  other  to  villify  and 
territory,  such  as  the  “El-Fatal:’*  and  organized  harassment  of  her  people  and  harass  Israel  at  every  opportunity,  while 
various  other  so-called  national  libera-  property.  blindly  supporting  and  encouraging  the 

tion  fronts,  are  receiving  arms  and  train-  Also,  unless  King  Hussein  can  be  shown  Arabs.  And  we  see  the  other  half  of  the 

ing  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ccmmu-  to  be  taking  effective  steps  to  deal  with  world  bending  over  backward  to  appear 

nist  China.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  terrorist  groups  which  now  flourish  in  objective  or  neutral  or  evenhanded, 
that  either  King  Hussein  is  willingly  his  country,  it  would  seem  well  to  termi-  We  see  the  world’s  statesmen  rush  to 
permitting  the  terrorists  to  operate  on  nate  the  present  program  of  military  excoriate  Israel  each  time  she  employs 
his  soil,  or  he  has  become  so  weak  that  assistance  with  Jordan.  For  to  arm  both  her  armed  forces  to  combat  the  Arab 
he  has  no  alternative  than  to  permit  sides  under  the  present  situation  is  self-  terror.  And  we  see  the  same  statesmen 
such  abuses.  In  any  event,  the  terrorists  defeating.  As  to  condem  one  side  for  hang  back  in  total  silence  while  the  Arab 
of  Jordan  have  virtually  become  a state  retaliating  without  condeming  the  other  madness  reaches  out  of  the  Middle  East 
within  a state,  for  terrorism  is  detrimental  to  world  to  strike  in  Rome  and  Athens  and  Zur- 

We  see  consistent  terrorist  violations  peace.  ich  and,  yes,  even  in  Los  Angeles, 

of  the  cease  flre  agreement.  We  are  told  Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ-  We  hear  the  Soviets  and  the  Arabs, 

! that  they  are  operating  Independently  of  ation  in  the  Middle  East  is  complex,  but  echoed  by  the  black  nationalists  and  the 
i.  the  Arab  States  or  States  from  which  I believe  that  the  responsibility  of  the  mindless  radicals  of  this  country,  call 
[their  attacks  are  launched.  We  are  as-  United  States  there  is  clear.  I believe  we  the  Israelis  “neo-Nazis”  and  compare 
i sured  by.  terrorist  leaders  that  no  cease  must  pursue  a :policy  of  reducing  ten-  the  Arab  refugees  to  the  Jews  of  Europe 
fire  agreement  is  valid,, as  they  maintain  sions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  we  as  victims  of  a “Nazi-like  genocide.” 
that  Israel  has  no  right  to  exist  can  take  the  Middle  East  out  of  the  cold  The  Israelis  are  neo-Nazis?  The  Arab 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  picture  that  war.  In  this  way  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  refugees  are  victims  of  Israel’s  Nazi-like 
raises  some  vitM  questions  that  perplexes  will  the  Arab  States  be  persuaded  to  genocide?  I first  heard  those  words  with 
me.  What  will,  be  the  value  of  the  pro-  negotiate  a meaningful  peace.  We  must  a kind  of  sick  shock.  And  then  I heard 
jected  Four  Power  talks  if  terrorists  do  not  seek  to  impose  a settlement  in  that  those  words  said  again,  and  repeated, 
not  consider  themselves  bound  by  any  region,  because  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  then  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
agreement  which  recognises  Israel’s  right  and  transitory.  No  outside  force  can  die-  And  I asked  myself : How  is  it  the  world 
to  exist  as  a nation.  I raise  this  question  tate  the  terms  of  relations  between  na-  can  listen  to  thbse  words  and  neither 
asjt  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  tions  and  expect  them  to  endure.  Mean-  laugh  nor  cry  nor  roar  with  anger? 
the  terrorists  influence  the  Arab  govern-  while,  we  must  see  that  the  balance  of  Is  there  no  lie  too  big,  no  outrage  too 
ments,  but  where  is  it  evident  that  the  power  is  not  tipped  in  a fashion  which  great,  for  the  world  to  swallow  when  it 
Arab  governments  either  can  or  will  in-  would  persuade  the  Arab  states  that  they  is  directed  against  the  Jews,  against 
fluence  Arab  terrorists?  could  win  a war  with  Israel.  We  must,  Israel? 

I question  also  the  wisdom  of  training  in  other  words,  match  Russian  arms  All  the  world  is  free  to  examine  the 

Jordanian  military  personnel  at  U.S.  shipments,  especially  in  modem  aircraft,  strength  and  the  depth  of  Israel’s  demo- 
bases,  at  the  same  time  we  are  traifiing  If  we  fail  to  prevent  another  outburst  cratic  society.  And  what  is  she  surround- 
|sraeli  military  personnel,  especially  of  hostilities,  Mr.  {Speaker,  I fear  that  the  ed  with?  For  the  most  part,  feudal 

pilots,  in  this  country.  I question  the  superpowers  will  inevitably  become  in-  monarchies  and  the  military  dictator- 

:dsdom  of  a policy  of  selling  both  Israel  volved  and  that  global  disaster  will  ensue,  ships.  Nations  where  political  prisoners 
nd  Jordan  identical  weapons.  Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  are  jailed  without  trials,  executed  in 

l I raise  these  questions  as  the  facts  in-  21 -years  since  the  State  of  Israel  came  secret  and  hanged  in  the  public  squares, 
dicate  clearly  that  Jordan  is  part  of  a into  being.  Twenty-one  years  since  the  Where  secret  plots,  political  assassina- 
unified  military  command  linking  it  with  ram’s  horn  sounded  on  the  radios  of  the  tions  and  bloody  coups  are  a fact  of  life 

|»ypt  and  Syria,  nations  whose  mill-  world  proclaiming  Israel’s  independence,  Where  the  bullet-riddled  body  of  a de- 
fy establishments  are  trained,  equip-  while  the  Jews  of  the  world  wept  and  posed,  elected  leader  can  be  exhibited 

d,  and  advised  by  the  Soviet  military  celebrated.  It  seemed  then  as  if  a corner  on  television.  Where  the  news  media 

:ablishment.  The  fact  that  the  regime  had  been  turned  in  the  long  history  of  spews  out  vicious  and  obscene  lies 

King  Hussein  is  so  shaky  that  there  Jewish  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  against  neighboring  states  and  all  the 

the  strong  possibility  of  our  technical  Western  nations.  countries  of  the  west.  Not  only  against 

anuals  and  classified  equipment  be-  Then  the  armies  of  seven  Arab  nations  Israel,  but  against  fellow  Arabs,  too. 
mipg  immediately  available  to  pro-  attacked  the  new  state,  with  the  avowed  At  this  very  moment,  Israel’s  future 
soviet  Arab  officers  and  their  Russian  purpose  of  totally  destroying  her.  And  may  hang  in  the  balance  while  repre- 

apvisers,  should  also  be  given  consid-  once  again,  the  world  stood  by  and  sentati ves  of  the  four  powers  confer 

eration.  We  are  helping  to  arm  Israel  watched  the  Jews  fight  alone.  Those  men  Two  of  them — Russia  and  France— am 
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totally  dedicated  to  the  Arab  cause.  Bri- 
tain is,  at  best,  indifferent.  And  what 
is  the  U.S.  position? 

“If  Israel  was  not  Israel,  but  was  in- 
stead some  small  Asian  country,  friend- 
ly to  the  United  States,  surrounded  by 
countries  which  had  been  armed  to  the 
teeth  by  the  Soviet  Union,  could  we  doubt 
then  what  the  American  position  would 
be? 

Suppose  a neighboring  government  to 
the  United  States  harbored  terrorists 
who  set  off  bombs  in  department  stores 
and  shopping  centers,  who  machine- 
gunned  American  airliners  in  London 
and  Paris,  who  planted  land  mines  on 
roads  traveled  by  suburban  schoolbuses, 
and  sent  mortar  shells  across  the  borders 
into  our  farms.  Suppose  such  a neighbor- 
ing government  permitted  all  this,  and 
her  prime  minister  praised  the  terror- 
ists on  national  television,  gave  them 
weapons  and  money  and  all  sorts  of 
honors.  Can  any  of  us  doubt  then  what 
the  American  position  would  be? 

In  view  of  all  this,  why  has  not  Israel 
received  more  vigorous  support  from  the 
democracies  of  the  West?  Why  is  it  she 
stands  virtually  alone?  Why  has  the  most 
outrageous  Arab  propaganda  fallen 
upon  so  many  receptive  ears? 

We  must  insist  that  President  Nixon 
keep  his  campaign  promise  and  see  to  it 
that  Israel  maintains  military  superiority 
to  the  combined  Arab  nations,  her  only 
guarantee  against  annihilation. 

We  must  insist  that  Arab  governments 
be  held  responsible  by  the  U.N.  and  the 
free  world  for  the  actions  of  the  Arab 
terrorists. 

We  must  insist  that  no  outside  powers 
impose  a settlement  on  the  Middle  East 
which  would,  in  fact,  be  a capitulation  to 
and  • appeasement  of  the  Arab  nations, 
that  any  settlement  be  negotiated  be- 
tween and  assented  to  by  both  parties. 

We  must  never  forget  the  Biblical 
injunction : 

If  I forget  thee  o Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  its  cunning. 

Mr.  FODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  French 
capon  acts  as  guide  dog  for  the  Russian 
bear.  Of  late  I have  been  greatly  sad- 
dened to  see  the  United  States  succumb 
to  French  blandishments  regarding 
major  powers  talks  over  the  Middle  East. 
France  is  not  a major  ally  of  the  United 
States  any  longer.  She  works  against 
major  American  interests  at  all  times,  as 
evidence  of  recent  years  amply  shows. 

France  under  De  Gaulle  is  now  acting 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
slavishly  obeying  Kremlin  orders  in  order 
to  snap  up  a crumb  from  the  tables  of 
the  mighty.  Now  she  seeks  a Czecho- 
slovakia-style  settlement  at  Israel's  ex- 
pense through  four-power  talks.  She 
seeks  to  pull  Arab  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  of  military  disaster.  France  is  seek- 
ing to  set  up  a situation  Russia  can  take 
advantage  of  for  her  own  and  Arab 
benefit  at  United  States  and  Israel 
expense. 

France  seeks  respectability  by  associa- 
tion wfth  the  mighty,  not  because  she 
actually  deserves  consideration  because 
of  great  military  strength,  moral  force,  or 
a powerful  economy.  The  Gallic  rooster 
is  merely  a barnyard  relic,  afflicted  with 


military  mange  and  drooping  Interna- 
tional feathers. 

How  many  divisions  does  France  have 
in  being?  How  many  thermonuclear  war- 
heads and  strike  forces  for  delivering 
them  does  she  possess?  Shredded  in  1870, 
drained  in  1918,  flattened  in  1940,  and 
forced  to  run  like  a whipped  dog  from 
Vietnam,  France  has  as  much  of  a mili- 
tary reputation  as  a herring  has  fur.  Her 
economy  is  weak.  Her  empire  has  van- 
ished. All  she  now  possesses  are  delusions 
of  grandeur  and  a vindictive  leader  who ' 
seeks  to  ruin  America,  enshrine  19th- 
century  realpolitik,  and  destroy  Israel  so 
Russia  may  dominate  the  Middle  East. 

The  only  powers  who  should  negotiate 
are  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  France  is  less  than  a cipher.  For- 
tunately, the  Israelis  are  already  forth- 
rightly telling  all  parties  involved  they 
will  not  for  one  instant  be  dictated  to  by 
such  a gathering.  They  know  better  than 
to  trust  in  the  fruits  of  such  bargainings. 
If  Czechoslovakia  was  awarded  a post- 
humous Peace  Prize  in  1938,  Israel  does 
not  seek  to  match  this  dubious  distinc- 
tion in  1969. 

As  for  France,  I can  only  think  with 
pity  of  the  shades  of  her  past  glory,  when 
a Frenchman  would  never  stoop  to  crawl 
on  his  knees  to  the  Russians. 

Heroes  of  Valmy  would  blush  with 
shame.  The  Imperial  Guard  which  held 
the  Charleroi  Road  until  Napolean  could 
flee  would  down  their  bearskins  in  rage. 
Paris’  defenders  in  the  siege  would  not 
recognize  their  posterity.  Those  men 
buried  in  the  Trench  of  the  Bayonets  at 
Verdun  wrould  only  gaze  in  stupefaction 
and  horror  at  recent  policies  of  present 
day  France.  But  Pierre  Laval  would  glee- 
fully understand  today’s  French  Govern- 
ment, recognizing  them  for  what  they 
are. 

I do  not  want  to  see  Americans  seated 
at  the  same  table  with  the  De  Gaulle  re- 
gime, discussing  the  fate  of  the  Middle 
East.  France  has  no  right  to  be  there. 
Not  by  might.  Not  by  right.  Not  by 
courtesy. 

Let  America  look  to  her  conscience. 
Let  the  Israelis  look  to  their  weapons. 
As  for  France,  as  Jim  Fiske  once  said: 

Naught  is  lost  save  honor. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  The 
price  of  a modern  Judas'  has  gone  up. 
De  Gaulle  will  surely  get  more  than  30 
pieces  of  silver.  Perhaps  31. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I have 
noted  with  great  interest  the  statement 
on  Arab  terrorism  by  Congressman 
Hamilton  Fish  and  feel  that  it  is  a val- 
uable contribution  to  the  formulation  of 
policy  in  a very  important  situation. 

As  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I have  carefully  ob- 
served the  evolution  of  the  current  di- 
lemma. Congressman  Fish  is  correct  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  role  of  Arab 
terrorists  and  the  service  these  extrem- 
ists are  performing  to  the  nihilistic 
Communist  cause.  Indeed,  I feel  that  the 
proposed  “Big  Four”  conference  of  our 
country  with  the  Soviet  Union,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  is  jeopardized  not 
only  by  Soviet  and  French  bias  favoring 
the  Arab  cause,  but  by  the  rise  of  the 
Arab  terrorist  movement.  Even  if  the 


Soviet  Union,  the  French,  the  sovereign 
Arab  States,  and  the  State  of  Israel 
agreed  on  a settlement,  it  could  be 
vetoed  by  the  terrorists  who  proclaim 
themselves  the  only  qualified  spokesmen 
for  the  people  of  Palestine. 

During  the  forthcoming  visit  of  King 
Hussein  to  Washington,  it  is  essential 
that  we  establish  the  extent  of  Commu- 
nist supply  of  weapons  to  guerrillas  and 
terrorists  based  in  Jordan,  the  degree  of 
Jordanian  Government  collaboration 
with  such  underground  forces  of  so- 
called  national  liberation,  and  determine 
whether  continued  American  arms  ship- 
ments to  the  Jordanian  Army,  a force 
collaborating  with  Cuban-trained,  Pe- 
• king -trained  terrorists,  is  indicated. 

I urge  a careful  review  of  Congress- 
man Fish’s  proposals  in  light  of  the 
foregoing  observations  and  those  of  the 
executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  time  has  obviously  come  that 
some  assessment  must  be  made  by  our 
State  Department  of  the  insidious  role 
of  the  Arab  terrorist  front. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  renewed  reports  that  the  United 
States  is  taking  the  lead  in  imposing  a 
four-power  settlement  for  the  Arab- 
Israel  crisis.  I need  not  remind  you  that 
this  flies  in  the  face  of  the  Western 
World’s  stanchest  ally  in  the  Mideast — 
Israel.  The  Israeli’s  want,  and  deserve, 
the  dignity  of  coming  face  to  face  with 
their  longtime  tormentors.  What  kind  of 
lasting  settlement  can  we  expect  without 
the  protagonists  themselves  coming  to 
terms,  among  themselves?  There  are  also 
indications  that  this  settlement  is  to  be 
worked  out  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations, 
through  its  Secretary  General  U Thant, 
has  shown  us  how  much  objectivity  we 
can  expect  from  that  organization.  U 
Thant  seems  more  concerned  with  Israel 
retaliation  that  he  is  with  Arab  terrorist 
provocations. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  point  out  the 
inroads  communism  is  making  in  the 
area.  One  of  the  Arab  terrorist  groups 
has  finally  surfaced  as  openly  Marxist. 
This  is  the  same  group  which  claims 
what  they  call  credit  for  attacking 
civilian-bearing  El  A1  airlines. 

As  a matter  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  this  House,  I am  leaving  for  Israel  on 
the  3d  of  April  to  see  at  first  hand  the 
situation  as  it  exists  and  discuss  the 
situation  with  Israel  leaders. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Arab  world  are  largely  illiterate, 
wracked  by  disease  and  poverty,  without 
the  education  and  organization  to  enrich 
their  harsh  desert  land.  For  decades,  even 
the  wealth  of  their  oil  fields  has  gone  into 
palaces  and  Cadillacs,  and  above  all  into 
the  armaments  and  trappings  of  war. 
For  decades,  irresponsible  leaders  have 
turned  their  people’s  frustration  out- 
ward— toward  the  West,  and  to  that  tiny 
outpost  of  Western  culture  and  ideals 
which  is  the  State  of  Israel. 

Israel  has  been  flighting  for  her  very 
existence  too  long.  Only  her  arms  and 
courage  have  allowed  this  tiny  nation, 
with  less  than  the  population  of  New 
York  City’s  Queens  County,  to  defeat  the 
armies  of  nations  with  total  populations 
of  tens  of  millions. 
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This  gallant  democracy,  this  nation  of 
survivors  from  history's  greatest  exam- 
ple of  man’s  capacity  for  senseless  cruel- 
ty to  his  fellow  man,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  succumb  to  the  threats  and  assaults 
of  her  neighbors.  And  while  this  period 
of  danger  continues — until  lasting  peace 
settlement  is  achieved-  we  must  main- 
tain our  vigilance  in  her  behalf. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  in  1948,  the  Middle  East  has  been 
the  setting  for  three  Moody  wars  linked 
by  border  skirmishes  and  verbal  threats. 
These  conflicts  have  been  both  the 
flame  and  the  fuel  of  an  intense  level 
of  hatred  in  the  area. 

The  loathing  and  hatred  between 
Arab  and  Jew  is  an  all-consuming:  thing. 
Why  has  such  mutual  hostilities  devel- 
oped? 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  story  goes 
back  nearly  2,000  years  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  year  70  AJ).  This  Diaspora 
marked  the  birth  of  a dream  harbored 
by  Jews  throughout  the  world  that 
someday  they  would  be  able  to  return 
as  a people  to  the  promised  land.  At  last, 
in  1917,  their  chance  came.  Britain  con- 
sented to  establish  a Jewish  homeland 
in  Palestine. 

However,  the  Jews  who  immigrated  to 
Palestine  in  the  1920’s  and  1930's,  to 
buy  land  and  to  create  a new  state,  were 
regarded  as  unwanted  outsiders  by 
' many  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  this  barren  land  since  the  days 
of  Christ.  Under  the  yoke  of  foreign  op- 
pressors themselves  for  centuries,  these 
Arabs  dreamed  too  of  an  independent 
Palestine.  Increasingly,  growing  Arab 
nationalism  and  Zionism  clashed,  often 
violently. 

After  World  War  H,  under  mounting 
pressure,  the  British  proposed  dividing 
Palestine  into  two  states,  one  Arab  and 
one  Jewish.  The  Arabs  protested  that 
they  wanted  nothing  less  than  one  Pal- 
estine under  Arab  control.  It  might  be 
true,  they  argued,  that  the  Jew4  ’had 
been  persecuted  terribly,  in  Europe.  But 
then  let  Europe  bear  the  cost  of  solving 
its  own  conscience,  not  the  Arab  world, 
i Without  first  reconciling  these  grave 
differences,  the  United  Nations  adopted 
t|he  British  partition  plan,  and  in  May 
f 948,  Israel  formally  became  a state. 
Outraged,  the  Arab  armies  attacked  the 
pew  nation,  vowing  to  drive  the  Jewi  Into 
the  sea.  But,  Israel,  even  in  its  infancy, 
had  much  more  spirit,  zest,  determina- 
tion, and  discipline  than  the  Arabs.  *They 
were  tougher  inwardly  and  outwirdly 
than  the  Arabs. 

Israel  did  win  the  1948  war,  but  peace 
iii  the  Middle  East  was  not  realized.!  The 
Ajrab  nations  steadfastly  refused  to  sign 
ai  peace  treaty  for  this  would  have 
amounted  to  an  unpalatable  conces- 
sion— recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
instead,  they  declared  they  would  not 
rest  until  our  Jewish  brethern  were]  de- 
stroyed. 

jin  less  than  a decade,  the  Middle  East 
was  ablaze  again. 

[Following  Egyptian  President  Nasser’s 
nationalism  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956 
at!  which  time  he  barred  the  passage  of 


all 


Israeli  ships,  and  his  blockade  of  the 


Gulf  of  Aqaba — Israel’s  only  remaining 
outlet  to  the  Blast — Britain,  France,  and 
Israel  together  invaded  Egypt. 

Within  a matter  of  days,  Israel  had 
routed  Nasser’s  Army  and  driven  across 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  the  Suez.  But 
again  victory  did  not  result  in  a peace 
treaty.  A cease  fire  was  arranged  which 
called  for  Israel  to  withdraw  her  armies, 
and  the  situation  remained  as  explosive 
as  before. 

Since  then,  the  Egyptian  Army  has 
grown  in  power — and  continues  to  grow 
in  power.  Unifled  Arab  command  has 
forced  Jordan  to  double  the  size  of  its 
Army.  Sophisticated  weapons — jets, 
guided  missiles,  and  submarines — con- 
tinue to  flow  ir,  from  the  Soviet  , bloc. 

These  arms  are  a threat  to  peace.  They 
waste  valuable  development  capital; 
they  threaten  the  only  near  Eastern  state 
with  traditions  of  democracy. 

The  irresponsible  and  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  course  chosen  by  Israel’s 
enemies  is  becoming  more  clear  to  the 
world  every  day.  And  our  commitment 
to  Israel  must  fce  equally  clear;  it  must 
be  a total  one.  We  owe  our  Jewish 
brethern  nothing  less. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I rise 
today  to  voice  my  deep  concern  and  out- 
rage at  the  increasing  level  of  terrorist 
attacks  against  the  people  and  the  State 
of  Israel.  These  attacks  indiscriminately 
made  against  civilian  and  noncivilian 
alike,  are  repugnant  to  any  civilized  hu- 
man being.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  the  depths  to  which  these 
killers  and  assassins  have  plunged.  The 
blowing  up  of  school  buses  full  of  young 
children  or  the  exploding  of  bombs  in 
a university  are  acts  that  only  can  be 
characterized  as  subhuman. 

The  responsibility  for  the  muTders 
committed  by  these  packs  of  savages  lies 
not  only  with  the  terrorists  and  their 
sympathizers — for  they  make  up  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population  of 
the  Arab  States — but  with  those  that  give 
them  aid  and  shelter.  These  are  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Arab  countries  that  surround 
Israel  who  let  themselves  be  caught  up 
in  the  demagoguery  of  the  terrorist 
leaders.  The  spilling  of  Jewish  blood 
seems  to  have  greater  priority  for  them 
than  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  their  countries.  It  is  they  that 
fan  the  flames  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
by  refusing  to  stand  up  against  the  ter- 
rorist. I suspect  If  they  did,  the  power 
of  the  terrorist  band  in  their  countries 
would  subside. 

Backed  up  by  Russian  and  American 
arms,  the  Arab  States  are  beginning  to 
harass  Israel  with  increasing  frequency 
along  its  borders.  They  delude  them- 
selves into  believing  that  they  can  one 
day  exterminate  the  people  and  State  of 
Israel  as  Hitler’s  Gestapo  attempted  to  do 
30  years  ago.  If  they  attempt  this,  their 
dream  will  turn  into  a nightmare. 

These  acts  of  terrorism  must  stop. 
If  they  do  not,  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  will  reach  crisis  proportions 
even  beyond  the  current  level.  The  Arab 
States  must  be  induced  to  control  the 
terrorists  within  their  borders  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  carrying  out  their 
missions  of  murder  and  destruction. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  human 
being,  no  matter  what  his  nationality, 
to  see  that  these  murders  are  terminated. 

There  is  much  that  the  United  States 
can  do  to  help  leaders  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries face  up  to  the  terrorist  marauders 
within  their  borders.  One  mechanism 
is  to  provide  an  economic  incentive.  To 
this  end,  I have  today  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  to  countries  in  which  in- 
dividuals are  receiving  training  as  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Army. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  York.  (Mr. 
Fish),  for  his  presentation  on  the  grave 
danger  created  by  the  unrelenting  use  of 
terrorism  by  Arab  extremists. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the 
gentleman  has  raised  this  question  today. 
We  have  just  received  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  in  a Zurich  hospital  of  a young 
Israeli  commercial  airlines  pilot,  shot 
from  ambush  by  Arab  terrorists  when  his 
El  Al  airliner  was  attacked  on  the 
ground  at  a Swiss  airport  last  month. 
This  cowardly  attack  represents  the  first 
instance  in  which  a pilot  has  died  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  terrorist  hijackers  in 
this  series  of  attacks  by  Arabs  and  pro- 
Castro  Cuban  fanatics. 

A touch  or  irony  is  added  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  additional  news  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Army 
was  wounded  by  Israel  forces  when  he 
accompanied  an  Arab  guerrilla  raid  into 
Israel.  The  Cubans  apprently  are  train- 
ing and  assisting  the  so-called  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

I am  in  total  agreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  our  Government  should  re- 
view the  provision  of  arms  to  the  State  of 
Jordan  in  the  light  of  the  obvious  collab- 
oration of  the  Jordanian  Government 
with  the  terrorists.  A first  order  of  busi- 
ness during  the  forthcoming  visit  to 
Washington  by  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
would  be  to  clarify  this  question  of  col- 
laboration with  terrorism.  It  appears  to 
me  that  evidence  is  already  compelling 
to  the  point  that  arms  shipments  to  Jor- 
dan should  be  discontinued. 

I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  to  a report 
by  Milton  Friedman,  a veteran  White 
House  correspondent,  on  the  role  of  Com- 
munist China  in  the  Arab  terrorist  move- 
ments. The  report  was  published  world- 
wide in  the  newspapers  served  by  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency. 

In  the  light  of  the  obvious  links  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  Arab  ter- 
rorists, I feel  that  King  Hussein  must 
either  stand  up  against  the  terrorists  or 
face  the  immediate  cancellation  of  Amer- 
ican arms  shipments. 

Accordingly,  I include  Mr.  Friedman’s 
report  for  the  information  of  all  Mem- 
bers: 

Aid  Arab  Terrorists:  Mao  Emerging  As  New 
Force  Behind  Mideast  Conflicts 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Washington.— China’s  chairman  Mao  has 
incited  and  aided  the  Arab  terrorist  move- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  Washington  of- 
ficials are  now  newly  assessing  the  Chinese 
role  in  the  Middle  East. 
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The  Chairman  wants  much  more  than  the 
liquidation  of  Israel.  He  hopes  to  embroil  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a fatal 
confrontation  over  the  “Palestine  Liberation” 

Chairman  Mao's  new  line,  as  voiced  by 
Radio  Peking,  is  that  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, by  discussing  Middle  East  solutions, 
have  actually  entered  “a  criminal  intrigue  to 
establish  American-Soviet  hegemony  in  the 
Middle  East  by  way  of  liquidating  the  Pales- 
tine question,  stamping  out  the  Palestine 
(Arab)  peoples’  armed  struggle,  and  forcing 
the  Arab  nations  to  compromise  with  and 
surrender  to  the  Israeli  aggressors. 

Aiming  to  perpetuate  bloodshed  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs,  Chairman  Mao  has 
termed  any  pursuit  of  peace  by  Arab  regimes 
or  Washington  as  “counter -revoluntionary 
political  bargaining  with  the  Soviet  revision- 
ists.” Any  political  solution  is  rejected.  The 
struggle  must  go  on,  until  Israel  is  wiped  out, 
he  maintains. 

The  Chairman’s  thinking  is  that  endless 
violence  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  exploited 
by  Peking.  Moscow  can  be  accused  of  “re- 
visionism” and  treachery  if  any  accommoda- 
tion is  made  with  Israel.  It  is  hoped  this  will 
force  the  Russians  to  identify  with  the  ter- 
rorism and  the  rage  Peking  seeks  to  foment 
among  the  Arab  masses.  Such  identification 
with  Arab  extremism  may  bring  the  Rus- 
sians into  an  armed  confrontation  with  Israel 
and  the  United  States,  he  believes. 

Peking’s  emerging  line  coincides  with  the 
disclosure  that  Communist  China  is  arming, 
training,  and  instigating  Arab  terrorists. 
Hundreds  have  been  to  China  and  many  are 
there  now.  Attacks  on  civilian  airliners, 
bombing  of  supermarkets  and  universities, 
mining  of  roads— the  strategy  of  terror  per- 
fected in  Saigon— is  designed,  Mao-style,  to 
convert  Israel  into  “another  Vietnam. 

U.S.  intelligence  has  substantiated  Israel 
Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan’s  recent 
charge  that  Arab  terrorists  are  being  trained 
and  equipped  in  China.  A pipeline  has  thus 
been  established  to  transport  terrorism  from 
the  Par  East  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  growing  Chinese  involvement  is  one 
reason  for  President  Nixon’s  desire  to  seek 
speedily  a Middle  East  settlement.  It  is  also 
a factor  in  Russian  policy.  But  Moscow  has 
yet  to  translate  this  into  a settlement  that 
Israel  could  accept.  The  Kremlin  hopes  to 
exploit  what  it  sees  as  hysteria  to  avoid 
another  Vietnam  by  getting  Washington  to 
impose  unilateral  pressure  on  Israel  to  with- 
draw from  occupied  territory  without  a 
genuine  peace. 

Peking’s  main  assault,  however,  is  not 
on  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  but  against 
President  Nixon.  “Nixon’s  words  and  deeds 
indicate  that  U.S.  imperialism  will  continue 
to  go  all  out  to  foster  Israel  and  back  the 
criminal  policy  of  the  Zionist  aggressors,”  he 
declares.  The  sale  of  Phantom  jets  to  Israel 
“shows  that  U.S.  imperialism  will  never 
change  its  ambition  to  use  Israel  as  a tool 
for  aggression  and  expansion  in  the  Middle 
East.” 

In  Peking’s  assessment,  the  President  is 
manipulated  by  such  persons  as  Sen.  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  New  York  Republican.  Sen.  Jav- 
its  is  described  by  the  Chinese  as  “a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jewish  capitalist  class.” 

Peking  has  asserted  in  its  broadcasts  that 
the  Arab  people  have  seen  through  Israel 
and  recognize  it  as  a U.S.  base  that  must 
be  destroyed.  The  Arab  terrorist  movement, 
El  Fatah,  is  being  quoted  in  the  Chinese 
capitol  as  believing  that  “the  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  worked  out  by  plutocrats  and 
concerns  of  capitalism  and  imperialism.” 

The  Radio  voice  of  El  Fatah,  “Saut  al-Asi- 
fah,”  is  rebroadcast  by  Peking  with  an  as- 
sertion that  “whatever  tricks  the  new  U.S. 
Administration  may  play,  it  can  never  sub- 
due the  Palestinian  people  who  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  armed  struggle  through 
to  the  end.”  ' - ^ 

China  welcomed  the  condemnation  of 


Nixon  by  an  important  Iraqi  newspaper, 
“An-Nu.”  . The  newspaper  called  on  Arabs 
“to  carry  through  to  the  end  the  struggle 
against  Zionism.” 

Peking  asserted  confidently  that,  in  seek- 
ing Arab  favor,  “no  matter  what  tricks  and 
sly  measures  Nixon  might  resort  to,  he  can 
never  save  U.S.  imperialism  from  defeat.”  In 
the  Middle  East,  said  Peking,  Nixon  ‘‘and  So- 
viet revisionism  have  been  colluding  and 
struggling  with  each  other  with  the  purpose 
of  redividing  it  and  enslaving  the  Arab  peo- 
ple.” 

Soviet  “social- imperial  ism”  has  stepped 
up  its  infiltration  and  expansion”  into  Arab 
states,  said  Peking.  France  hopes  for  “an 
imperialist  return  to  the  Middle  East,’  as 
does  Britain,  according  to  Peking.  So  much 
for  the  Big  Four. 

Great  changes  are  seen  in  Peking  with  the 
daily  awakening  of  the  Arab  people  and  the 
further  development  of  the  national  libera- 
tion movement,  particularly  the  surging  of 
the  Palestinian  people’s  armed  struggle  . . . 
The  Arab  people  are  now  rising  up  to  master 
their  own  destiny.” 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
in  connection  with  my  special  order  to- 
day. , . . , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr,  Diggs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  DIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inaugu- 
ral flight  of  South  African  Airways  to  the 
United  States  has  arrived  today,  March 
26.  We  oppose  this  extension  of  the  South 
African  apartheid  system  to  this  coun- 
try. We  oppose  this  extension  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  this  new  relation  with  South 
Africa  is  inconsistent  with  our  relation- 
ships with  the  black,  independent  states 
of  Africa.  This  inconsistency  is  well 
known  to  African  states. 

Just  recently,  in  the  pages  of  the  Na- 
tionalist newspaper  in  Tanzania,  the  edi- 
tor wrote : 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  not  only  insin- 
cere but  also  criminal  on  their  part  to  con- 
tinue soliciting  the  goodwill  and  friendship 
of  the  Africans  while  at  the  same  time  they 
continue  to  hob-nob  with  the  enemies  of 
Africa. 

He  continued: 

If  the  American  government  had  any  re- 
gard for  the  conscience  of  the  Africans  and 


the  suffering  of  their  brothers  in  South 
Africa,  it  would  not,  in  the  first  place,  have 
continued  to  consolidate  its  relations  with 
the  fascists  of  South  Africa. 

These  sentiments  expressed  by  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  in  independent 
Africa  echoed  the  sentiments  of  a recent 
resolution  by  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
This  resolution  stated : 

The  Council  of  Ministers  has  been  in- 
formed of  the  air  transport  agreement  con- 
cluded between  the  Pretoria  regime  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  Coun- 
cil condemns  this  agreement,  and  deplores 
the  uncooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government,  which  is 
contrary  to  United  Nations  resolutions,  and 
to  the  assurances  repeatedly  given  by  the 
United  States  itself  that  it  is  only  some  U.S. 
private  companies  that  still  maintain  eco- 
nomic and  trade  relations  with  South  Africa. 
The  Council  addresses  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Government  to  reconsider 
this  agreement. 

These  sentiments  are  representative 
of  the  indignation  lelt  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  African  nations  at  the  cal- 
lous way  in  which  our  Government  tries 
to  play  both  sides  of  the  street  in  Africa, 
or  both  sides  of  the  color  curtain. 

The  action  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  granting  South  African  Air- 
ways a permit  was  in  clear  defiance  of 
a resolution  passed  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  1962  which  requested  mem- 
ber states  to  act  against  apartheid  and 
the  measures  specified  included  one 
which  read: 

To  refuse  landing  and  passage  facilities  to 
all  aircraft  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  and  companies  registered  un- 
der South  African  laws. 

But  it  is  not  only  our  Government 
which  is  trying  to  play  a two-faced  role 
in  Africa.  It  is  also  American  commercial 
airlines  which  practice  the  same  callous 
maneuvers.  Pan  American  Airways,  for 
instance,  flies  to  a number  of  West  Afri- 
can states  and  then  uses  the  facilities  in 
those  West  African  states-  to  fly  on  to 
Johannesburg.  I am  sure  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  they  are  faced  with  a 
choice  between  abandoning  their  South 
African  trade  in  order  to  maintain  their 
operations  in  West  Africa.  What  is  par- 
ticularly ironic  about  Pan  American’s 
action  is  that  while  they  have  applied  for 
an  additional  route  to  Johannesburg 
through  Rio,  they  have  also  promoted  one 
of  their  black  employees  to  a high-level 
executive  position  to  direct  the  develop- 
ment of  black  American  travel  through 
the  use  of  Pan  American  facilities.  How 
in  good  conscience  can  they  advertise  for 
the  travel  dollars  of  black  Americans  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  planning  to 
expand  their  service  to  South  Africa, 
services  that  will  not  be  available  to 
black  Americans.  Black  stewardesses,  fly- 
ing for  Pan  American  in  West  Africa, 
have  also  been  removed  from  the  aircraft 
before  it  proceeds  to  South  Africa. 

Trans  World  Airways  and  Braniff  are 
also  playing  this  game.  TWA  has  applied 
to  the  CAB  for  rights  to  fly  to  South 
Africa  as  an  extension  of  its  current  route 
to  Nairobi.  They,  too,  are  trying  to  play 
both  sides  of  the  color  curtain  in  Africa. 

Braniff,  meantime,  has  applied  for 
rights  to  travel  to  South  Africa  via  Bra- 
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I zil.  Does  Braniff,  too,  mean  to  iffront 
i black  Americans? 

; I am  appalled  by  this  callous  disregard 
; by  both  the  American  Government  and 
l three  American  airlines  of  the  feelings  of 
independent  Africans  and  Americans  of 
I conscience,  both  white  and  black. 

; The  second  reason  that  we  oppo  se  this 
| extension  of  the  apartheid  system  to  the 
United  States  is  because  of  the  tr  anner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out.  It  is  cer- 
tainly bad  judgment  and  bad  govern- 
; ment  when  an  official  agency  of  the 
I United  States,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
! Board,  can  unilaterally  act  to  extend  our 
! relationship  with  South  Africa  The 
i Board,  in  its  own  words,  found: 

It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  issue  a for- 
! eign  air  carrier  permit  to  South  African  Air- 
| ways,  authorizing  it,  for  an  Indefinite  period, 

1 to  engage  in  foreign  air  transportation  . . . 

; between  a point  ...  in  the  Republic  cl  South 
Africa  . . . and  the  terminal  point  New 
j York. 

This  was  their  recomendation  o the 
President  who  then  issued  the  enabling 
order  on  November  7,  1068. 

The  American  Committee  on  Africa 
has  asked  the  President  to  now  recon- 
sider this  order  and  to  ask  the  CAB  to 
; reopen  hearings  on  whether  or  not  such 
| granting  of  these  facilities  is  in  tin  pub- 
| lie  interest.  The  replies  to  the  Arp'  :rtean 
I Committee  on  Africa  by  the  White  House 
maintain  that  the  President  has  no 
power  to  reopen  the  case  before  the  CAB. 

| The  CAB,  on  the  other  hand,  hks  indi- 
! cated  that  “the  matter  is  now  under 
! study.” 

I do  not  Teel  that  the  grant  of  these 
! facilities  to  South  African  Airways  is  in 
i the  public  interest.  I know  from  personal 
; experience  that  these  facilities  will  be 
i available  only  on  a racially  disedimina- 
| tory  basis.  I do  not  believe  that  the  bi- 
| lateral  air  agreement,  initiated  in  1947, 

! before  the  advent  of  the  apartheid  sys- 
tem, is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  public 
| interest.  I support  the  request  of  the 
| American  Committee  on  Africa  that  they 
be  allowed  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
public  interest  before  the  CAB.  I:  this 
request  is  not  granted,  I will  consider  it 
necessary  to  examine  this  whole  iffair 
through  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
which  I am  the  chairman. 

Indeed,  it  is  time  that  the  hearings  on 
i American-South  Africa  relations  begun 
by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Bar- 
ratt  O'Hara,  be  continued. 

The  third  reason  why  I oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  aparetheid  by  South  Africa 
to  our  shores  is  because  of  the  grave  in- 
sult it  represents  to  my  fellow  black 
Americans.  Normally,  I consider  inySelf 
the  representative  of  all  my  const itu rents, 
both  black  and  white.  But  in  this  matter 
I feel  a particular  responsibility  to  voice 
the  outrage  Of  black  Americans  over 
this  action. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a nop-racial  one.  It 
should  be  a foreign  policy  which  Amer- 
icans of  all  races  and  creeds  can  find 
moral  justification.  This,  and  any,  action 
which  extends  and  expands  the  relation- 
ships between  our  country  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  are  not  sections 
in  which  we  can  find  any  justification, 
pie  inequities  of  the  South  African  sys- 


tem toward  its  nonwhite  majority  are 
well  kno^*m.  How  then  can  we  regard  this 
latest  action  as  any  other  than  a callous 
insult  by  our  foreign  policymakers  to  the 
black  citizens? 

Already  black  Americans  are  sorely 
vexed  by  the  inability  of  the  establish- 
ment to  respond  to  their  very  real  needs 
and  feelings.  Black  Americans  can  only 
regard  the  extension  of  racially  discrim- 
inatory facilities  to  John  F.  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  as  a retrogressive 
step  against  the  achievement  of  full 
human  rights  in  this  country. 

The  fourth  reason  which  causes  me  to 
speak  out  against  the  latest  racial  injus- 
tice is  that  it  disregards  the  growing 
prospects  of  a Vietnam  situation  in 
southern  Africa  Already  th£  prospects  of 
a racial  and  ideological  war  in  southern 
Africa  loomiarge.  The, liberation  struggle 
in  southern  Africa  lias  begun.  Freedom 
fighters  representing  the  nonwhite  ma- 
jority are  alre^y  on  the  offensive  in 
Mozambique,  Angola,  Rhodesia  and  parts 
of  South  Africa.  We  should  be  support- 
ing their  struggle  for  freedom.  Instead  we 
find  ourselves  increasingly  engaged  on 
the  wrong /ide.  This  extension  of  rights 
to  South  African  Airways  is  just  another 
accelerating  step  toward  engagement  on 
the  wrorig  side  of  human  justice  and 
liberty.  J 

This  engagement  with  the  suppressive 
regimes?  of  southern  Africa  if  it  continues, 
will  find  us  heavi  ly  involved  on  the  wrong 
side  in  iet  another  country.  We  are  not 
so  naive,  to  believe  the  development  of 
American^  economic  interest  in  South 
Africa  doesjaot  <?arry  with  it  the  implied 
possibility  ol  action  to  “safeguard”  these 
interests  at  some  date  in  the  future.  If 
that  happens,  then  the  just  struggle  for 
liberty  and  self- determination  will  take 
on  unattractive  overtones  of  race  and 
ideology. 

We  cannot  be  comfortable  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  new  link  with  South 
Africa  through  the  extension  of  South 
African  Airways  has  just  b&un.  The  im- 
plications of  this  new  engagement  can- 
not be  disregarded.  ■> 

Mr.  DERWIN3KI.  Mr.  Sppaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ^ • 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  - \ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I appreciate  the 
gentleman's  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
also  appreciate  his  alerting  the[  members 
of  the  African  Subcommittee  tb  the  fact 
that  he  would  address  the  Hoiise. 

I am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
mind  my  making  perhaps  an  observation 
just  to  keep  the  record  clear. 

Obviously  the  U.S.  Governrhent  is  not 
alone  in  granting  air  rights  t p the  South 
African  airline.  I guess  they/do  have  an 
excessive  area  they  serv$  Australia, 
among  others.  They  will  stopping  in 
Brazil,  I understand,  on  t#e  flight  up  to 
New  York. 

It  would  seem  we  are  fallowing,  rather 
than  leading  a trend  of  recognition — 
that  is,  through  the  CAB — of  their  serv- 
ice. 

Is  that  not  at  least  an  accurate 
analysis? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Well,  we  need  not  follow 
the  precedents  of  other  countries  with 
respect  to  granting  of  this  airline  per- 


mit, if  that  is  the  gentleman’s  point.  I 
can  think  of  a lot  of  precedents  that  we 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  policies  of 
other  countries  from  which  I wish  we 
could  extricate  ourselves.  The  situation 
discussed  in  the  previous  order,  on  our 
policy  in  Vietnam,  is  a classic  example. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Again,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me,  the  thing  which 
disturbs  me  is  the  fact  that  the  CAB 
has  a complicated  enough  procedure  in 
and  of  itself.  If  it  is  to  weigh  our  do- 
mestic political  considerations  or  the 
domestic  political  complications  in  an- 
other land,  this  would  place  an  intoler- 
able burden  on  the  technical  problems 
which  are  in  and  of  themselves  quite 
great. 

For  example,  I happen  to  be  one  of 
the  Members  who  take  a dim  view  of 
the  Soviet  airline  flying  into  New  York 
City,  for  reasons  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  the  CAB  granted  that  permission 
over  a year  ago,  and  now  the  Soviets  fly 
into  New  York.  I think  we  are  at  the 
stage  where  we  are  faced  with  the  facts 
of  life.  If  in  this  particular  case  the 
South  African  airlines  meet  the  techni- 
cal criteria,  I imagine  on  that  basis  the 
certificate  was  properly  issued.  This  is 
an  observation  that  I believe  should  be 
considered. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
say  so,  I was  intrigued  when  the  gentle- 
man did  advise  us  of  his  interest  in  this 
subject  and  pointed  out  the  special  con- 
cern he  had  that  the  South  African  Air- 
ways was  completely  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa.  Out  of  idle 
curiosity  I did  check  all  of  the  foreign 
airlines  which  have  been  granted  per- 
mits to  serve  the  United  States  and  found 
something  like  75  percent  are  entirely 
Government  owned.  So  from  a technical 
standpoint,  at  least,  this  fits  the  pat- 
tern. The  lack  of  private  enterprise  in- 
vestment is  really  not  a major  concern. 

I want  to  emphasize  that  I appreciate 
the  gentleman’s  interest  and  his  position 
and  his  responsibility  in  heading  up  our 
Subcommittee  on  Africa.  I appreciate 
that  he  is  always  interested  in  havings 
us  probe  these  matters  with  as  much 
objectivity  as  possible. 

I thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I would  like  to  submit 
the  following  list  of  the  airlines  I men- 
tioned : 

Percentage  of  ownership  foreign  govern- 
ments of  airlines  which  have  been  granted 
permits  to  service  the  United  States 
[In  percent] 

Argentina  100.00 

Australia 100  00 

Austria  tjQ  gg 

Belgium  (another  35  percent  owned 

by  Government  in  Congo) ■_  65.  00 

Canada  100.  00 

£h,lle  100.  00 

Colombia  62.  00 

Costa  Rica  gg  gg 

Scandinavia  (Norway.  Sweden,  and 

Denmark) 50.  00 

Dominican  Republic 100  00 

Finland ~ no  nn 


i/enmanc; 60  00 

Dominican  Republic 100  00 

Finland _ "*  73  * 00 

France  98.’ 55 

Germany  74.  03 

Guatemala  100  00 

Honduras  IIIIIIII  19*00 

India  i 100.  qq 

Ireland  100.00 
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is  a necessary  step  toward  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  world  freedom  and 
world  peace. 

At  this  time  the  Byelorussians  in  the 
BSSR  do  not  have  any  possibility  to  de- 
fend their  own  national  interests.  It  is 
for  us  to  take  up  their  aims  for  liberation 
from  the  horrors  experienced  during 
these  past  50  years  of  Soviet  Russian  oc- 
cupation, and  for  restoration  of  an 
independent  Byelorussian  state.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  next  March  25,  we  shall  all 
rejoice  in  the  attainment  of  the  Byelo- 
russian objective  for  independence. 


IF  ISRAEL  LOST  THE  WAR 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

JDF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , March  25,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a consti- 
tuent of  mine,  Richard  Z.  Chesnoff,  of 
Bayville,  N.Y.,  is  one  of  three  coauthors 
of  a new  and  important  novel  entitled 
“If  Israel  Lost  the  War.”  The  other  au- 
thors of  the  book,  published  by  Coward- 
McCann,  are  Edward  Klein  and  Robert 
Littell. 

The  plot  of  the  book  is  simple — what 
would  have  happened  if  the  6 -day  war 
of  June  1967  had  been  reversed  and  Israel 
were  the  conquered  and  not  the  con- 
queror. 

This  hypothetical  situation  is,  of 
course,  a warning  about  what  could  hap- 
pen in  the  future.  The  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  is  more  tense  now  than  at 
any  time  since  the  6 -day  war  and  the 
possibility  of  still  another  war  Is  all  too 
real. 

There  are  those  that  question  the  wis- 
dom of  American  support  for  Israel.  I, 
for  one,  have  long  felt  that  the  future 
of  Israel,  as  the  only  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East,  is  crucial  to  the  future  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  that  sense  cru- 
cial to  the  future  of  all  the  world. 

If  Israel  lost  the  war  the  country 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  and  the 
world  would  have  been  put  to  shame. 
This  did  not  happen  in  1967  and  it  must 
not  happen  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chesnoff  and  his  coauthors  have 
written  a highly  relevant  book  that  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues’  attention  as 
the  United  States  debates  its  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  “If  Israel  Lost  the  War” 
is  not  only  an  important  novel  with  a 
frightening  warning  to  the  -world,  it  is 
also  a well -written,  exciting  book  that 
makes  its  “what  if”  plot  believable. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Mrs. 
Golda  Meir,  has  said  of  the  book: 

Believe  me,  what  Mr.  Chesnoff  and  his 
colleagues  have  written  could  have  hap- 
pened here  despite  the  courage  of  our  peo- 
ple who  would  have  fought  to  the  end  with 
sticks  and  stones.  I really  hope  that  “If 
Israel  Lost  the  War”  will  help  people  under- 
stand what  the  war  was  all  about  and  why 
we  are  determined  not  to  let  it  happen 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  “If  Israel  Lost  the  War” 
is  a book  that  should  be  on  all  the  Mem- 
bers’ reading  lists  just  as  it  should  be 
read  by  all  people  interested  in  seeing 


Israel  survive  as  the  free,  independent 
nation  it  is. 

I am  proud  that  Mr.  Chesnoff,  a con- 
stituent, is  a coauthor  of  this  important 
book. 


RED  CHINA— NOTHING  HAS 
CHANGED 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , March  25,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  frustrations  felt  by  the  Ameri- 
can liberal  is  his  inability  to  wield  enough 
national  consensus  to  force  an  adminis- 
tration into  recognizing  Red  China  or 
supporting.  U.N.  membership  for  this 
regime. 

Each  year  the  liberals  gather  their 
weapons  for  another  onslaught  on  the 
Chinese  question,  and  with  perennial 
regularity  they  go  down  to  defeat.  But 
the  liberal  is  not  a gracious  loser,  and  his 
demands  of  late  have  become  so  vocifer- 
ous as  to  be  shocking  even  for  a liberal. 
The  latest  pronouncement  was  among  the 
cruelest  blows  of  all,  namely  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). As  most  of  us  know  by  now,  the 
Senator  made  some  rather  astounding 
observations  about  Red  China  before  a 
group  of  Chinese  experts  meeting  in  New 
York  recently. 

Of  course,  he  failed  to  mention  a few 
points  which  are  of  minor  concern  to 
the  liberals,  such  as  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
blatant  defiance  of  the  U.N.  and  its  prin- 
ciples by  Red  China,  the  open  aggres- 
sion against  the  U.N,  in  Korea  by  Red 
China,  the  active  role  played  by  Red 
China  in  Vietnam,  and  so  forth.  As  we  all 
know,  the  list  is  practically  endless. 

It  is  just  incredible  how  some  well- 
meaning — and  I give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt — Americans  can  actually  sug- 
gest that  we  abandon  our  allies  and  good 
friends  on  Taiwan  in  favor  of  recognition 
and  support  of  Red  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  my  way  in  South 
Carolina,  we  have  a rule  of  thumb  when 
we  are  stocking  a pond  or  lake  with  good 
game  fish.  We  never  dump  a load  of 
mature  catfish  in  with  bass,  trout,  etc. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Catfish  are 
scavengers  and  they  thrive  on  the  eggs 
of  other  fish.  Certainly,  no  offense  is 
Intended  toward  the  catfish.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I will  compare  South  Carolina 
catfish  stew  and  hushpuppies  with  that 
found  anywhere.  Nevertheless,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  catfish  out  of  a well-stocked 
pond,  but  it  can  be  done.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Red  China  is  a great  deal  like 
that  catfish.  However,  like  the  catfish,  it 
can  be  contained. 

Now,  if  the  liberals  have  their  way, 
Red  China  will  gain  world  respectability 
while  actively  working  for  territorial 
conquests  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors. 
For  Mao  and  his  gang  of  international 
gangsters  the  entire  world  is  a giant  lake 
and  they  are  the  scavenger  fish.  By 
thrusting  this  regime  of  dedicated  revo- 
lutionaries on  the  world  community,  all 


of  our  efforts  in  the  last  20  years  to  hold 
it  in  check  will  go  for  naught. 

Really,  I am  shocked  and  dismayed 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  even  dare  suggest  that  this  Nation 
sanction  the  Peking  government.  In 
what  possible  way  has  Red_  China 
changed?  Has  it  mellowed?  Has  it  shown 
any  inclination  toward  accepting  the 
peaceful  charter  of  the  U.N.,  or  for  that 
matter  any  interest  in  even  joining  the 
U.N.?  Why,  of  course,  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  negative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beginning  with  the  illegal 
takeover  of  the  Chinese  mainland  by  Mao 
and  his  Communist  cronies,  every  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  including  the 
brother  of  the  gentleman  in  question, 
has  unalterably  opposed  seating  Red 
China  in  the  U.N.  and  according  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  it. 

American  men  are  dying  this  very 
minute  from  weapons  manufactured  in 
Red  China.  Just  over  15  years  ago,  Amer- 
ican men  were  dying  as  a result  of  weap- 
ons fired  by  the  Red  Chinese.  Recogni- 
tion of  Peking  now  or  in  the  future  would 
be  a horrible  and  sad  testament  to  every 
one  of  these  brave  Americans, 

If  admitted  to  the  U.N.,  the  Red  Chi- 
nese would  only  use  this  organization  as 
a forum  from  which  to  spew  further 
venom  on  this  country  and  other  freedom 
loving  nations.  If  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted this  government  as  a diplomatic 
equal,  the  free  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  would  justifiably  lose  confidence 
in  our  pronouncements  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  communism  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GOV.  RAYMOND  P. 
SHAFER,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a pleasure  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  strong 
statement  by  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer, 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  support  of  extension 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,  presented  in  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  oh  Wednesday,  March  5,  1969  : 
Statement  by  Hon.  Raymond  Shafer,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  Before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Regional  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate,  Concerning  Extension  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Mi*.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Senators, 
I am  here  today  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Rhodes  of  Ohio  who  is  currently  State  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of 
all  13  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States 
concerning  S.  1072  which  extends  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act. 

As  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  I also  ap- 
pear as  a Member  of  the  Commission  and, 
with  your  permission,  will  also  present  a 
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j statement  concerning  ther  .impact  of  this  pro- 
i gram  -upon  my  own  Commonwealth. 

| Mr,  Chairman,  the  13  Governors  like  this 
I program.  We  like  it  for  many  reasons. 

! It  enjoys  a direct  linelof  communication 
| with  the  President  on  matters  affecting  the 
| welfare  of  17  million  Americans, 
j It  is  tlyj  kind  of  partnership  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  which  most 
j Governors  have  advocated  for  a long  time. 

I It  provides  a new  kind  of  flexibility  in 
! Federal  assistance  that  helps  assure  that 
j public  dollars  are  being  spent  on  the  right 
! problems. 

! It  is  helping  the  states  to  bring  many  local 
I jurisdictions  together  to  sSlve  their  problems. 

| It  provides  a new  way  for  states,  localities, 
iand  the  Federal  Government  to  share  talent, 
j experience,  and  expertise  ill  order  to  find  the 
best  answers  to  difficult  problems, 
j Mr.  Chairman,  we  Governors  feel  so  strong- 
ly about  the  Appalachian  Program  that  I felt 
Compelled  to  discuss  the  program  personally 

rith  President  Nixon.  In  those  conversations, 
told  him  that  the  Appalachian  experiment 
represents  the  kind  of  reform  we  need  to 
make  the  American  Federal  system  operate 
more  efficiently.  He  agreed.  He  assured  me 
that  he  was  committed  tojjiis  program  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  keep  the  program 
answerable  to  the  Office  of  the  President  in 
carrying  out  its  mission, 

j Most  of  the  Governors  feel  that  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Program  can 
serve  as  a model  for  the  re$£  of  the  country — • 
a model  whose  application  to  the  rest  of  the 
"united  States  is  worth  serious  study  by  this 
Committee,  the  Executive  'Branch,  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  and  other 
groups.  4^  i 

1 At  my  suggestion  last  June,  the  13  Appa- 
lachian Governors  subscribed  to  just  such  a 
recommendation  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
Platform  Committees  of  both  political  Par- 
ties. Since  that  time,  many:  other-  Governors 
around  the  country  have  joined  us.  East 
. week,  a special  committee 4©f  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  on  Which  I serve,  was 
directed  to  study  the  question  of  the  nation- 
wide application  of  regional  commissions. 

THE  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAM  WORKS 

Over  175  vocational -technical  schools  have 
been  built  with  Appalachian, assistance.  They 
are  capable  of  training  l|p,000  additional 
students  In  commerce,  trades,  and  industry. 

Since  you  approved  creation  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Housing  Fund,  She  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  has  approved  six  times 
as|  many  housing  units  for  non  struct!  on  in 
the  six  months  of  the  program’s  operation 
as  were  approved  for  construction  under 
Federal  housing  programs  in  the  preceedlng 
six  years. 

(When  we  started  in  .1965,  Appalachia,  With 
over  9 percent  of  the  American,  population, 
whs  receiving  only  7.2  percent  of  Federal 
gr&nts-in-aid  because  many  of  its  communi- 
ties were  too  poor  to  participate  in  regular 
programs.  With  the  new  supplemental  grant 
program  which  you  approved  under  ! the 
Appalachian  Act,  Appalachia  is  now  receiv- 
ing 9.7  percent  of  Federal  gramu-in-aid.'  j 
over  $425  million  in  Federal,  state,  jand 
local  funds  have  been  committed  under  iliis 
program  for  improving  health  and.  education 
in  (Appalachia. 

New  highways  are  being  constructed, 
though  not  as  quickly  as  we  would  like,  add/ 
their  impact  is  already  detectable.  In  mydWu 
State,  we  can  cite  Industries w? 
pariding  or  locating  because- of  new  location ftl 
advantages.  And  the  same  is  true  In  m$tiy 
other  states.  j 


Many  of  the  serious  physical  problem^  Of 
Appalachia  are  being  solved  with  help  under 
this  Act.  By  the  end  of  this  calendar  year, 
every  major  mine  fire  in  anthracite  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  under  attack  with  Appa- 
lachian assistance.  Land  reclamation  pro- 
grams under  the  Appalachian  Act  have  gi\tah 
a whole  new  sense  of  direction  to  Federal 
programs  in  this  field. 


THE  IMPACT  or  THIS  PROGRESS  IS  NOW 
MEASURABLE 

Employment  is  now  increasing  faster  in 
Appalachia  than,  in  .the  rest  of  the  TJ.S.  and 
rate  of  unemployment  is  failing  faster. 

Per  capita  incoraes  in  Appalachia  are  now 
rising  more  quickly  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
U.S. 

And  ouJ- migration  from  Appalachia  is 
only  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  the  previous 
decide.  “ & 

All  these  are  healthier  signs  than  those  of 
the  1950’s— signs  that"  progress  has  begun 
in  Appalachia  and  that  conditions  are  bet- 
ter. • / ^ if  - 

However,"  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Governors 
would  be  Jhe  first  to  admit  that  the  task 
is  barely  begun.  We  have  a long  way  to  go. 
Unemployment  in  Appalachia  as  a whole  is 
still  higher  than  the  U.S.  and  incomes  in 
many  areagTare  barely  half  thoge  in  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

That  is  why  the  extension  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  DevelopmepA-Act  is  so  criti- 
cal. SVe  cannot  stop  a Jpb'oarely  started.  We 
can  riot  disappoint  tjxr  millions  of  people  who 
are  banking  on  this  program  to  help  solve 
the  problems  whmh  have  afflicted  our  moun- 
tain areas  for  generations. 

In  your  consideration  of  thejbill,  I urge 
you  to  review  the  current  authorizations  for 
the  Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
tem. When  ' Congress  first  authorized  the  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System, 
that  authoi  ization  was  based  on  engineer- 
ing estlmat  *s  developed  In  1963,  or  earlier. 

As  you  wc  11  know,  because  of  the  interna- 
tional situ  a ;ion,  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  Congres!  to  provide  the  level  of  appro- 
priations necessary  to  provide  that  author- 
ized amounl  within  the  six-year  period  in 
which  the  Highway  System  was  originally 
scheduled  to  toe  constructed. 

As  a result,  inflation  has  taken  its  toll. 
The  original  ^estimates  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction are  mow  seriously  out  of  date  be- 
cause of  risirifc  costs  And  the  longer  it  takes 
to  construct  tpe  System,  the  more  these  costs 
will  increase,  \ 

The  Governbrs  have  recognized  that  Con- 
gress could  nbt  provide  the  annual  appro- 
priations originally  anticipated  and  in  June 
of  1968  they  prepared  a resolution  recom- 
mending thatj  the  period  for  funding  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
be  extended  b|r  two  years  so  that  Congress 
might  be  able  fo  appropriate  the  full  amount 
of  the  authorisation. 

In  doing  so,  however,  they  recognized  that 
the  longer  it  thkes  to  construct  the  System, 
the  more  expensive  the  System  becomes  be- 

Ion. 

e most  effective  System  with 
nds  available,  the  states  and 
n determined  the  adequacy  of 
vays  within  the  designated 
evelopment  Highway  System, 
entrated  construction  on  the 
sections  of  these  highways. 
5 limit  3d  funds  available,  we 
we  will  be  able  to  construct 
es  of  the  2,600  miles  of  the 
tighway  System.  Construction 
r 1,000  miles  of  the  presently 
jm  has  been  deferred  out  of 

jjy  in  the  national,  as  well  as 
Apptumuua  a,  interest  to  build  the  entire 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
if  the  highways  are  to  achieve  the  objectives 
Congress  and  the  states  have  established. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  Committee  will 
consider  the  situation  and  make  ii  possible 
for  us  to  assure  that  the  entire  System,  as 
originally  envisioned  by  Congress,  is  built. 

We  cannot  overstress  the  importance  of 
the  Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
tem to  the  ultimate  success  of  our  whole 
undertaking.  Not  only  will  the  Development 
Highway  System  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
link  the  key  economic  centers  of  the  Region 
to  national  markets  so  that  they  can  support 


development  of  new  employment,  it  will  also 
make  it  possible  for  people  in  the  Region  to 
commute  to  jobs  and  services  and  for  our 
children  to  reach  better  schools. 

We  frequently  describe  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  System,  together  with 
the  Interstate  System,  as  a giant  framework 
upon  which  we  intend  to  concentrate  the 
location  of  most  of  the  new  facilities  and 
services  being  developed  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Program.  We  are  doing  this  because 
we  believe  it  is  the  most  effective  way  to  as- 
sure that  as  many  people  as  possible  will  have 
convenient  access  to  these  new  services  and 
facilities. 

To  date,  82  percent  of  Appalachian  invest- 
ments have  been  concentrated  along  the  In- 
terstate and  Appalachian  Highway  Systems. 

We  are  well  aware  that  highway  improve- 
ments alone  are  not  the  answer  to  Appa- 
lachia’s problems.  But  without  a good  trans- 
port system  which  provides  access  to  new 
educational,  health,  and  other  services — and, 
most  importantly,  to  jobs— we  cannot  solve 
the  problem  at  all.  In  the  first  four  years  of 
this  program.  We  have  invested  more  "in  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  funds  in  health  and 
education — investments  in  the  people  them- 
selves— than  we  have  in  the  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Highway  System.  But  the  System 
is  one  of  the  important  keys  to  our  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  extremely 
pleased  with  the  administration  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  program.  But  the  Governors 
have  l'ecognized  that  a number  of  improve- 
ments could  be  made  to  the  Act  which  would 
reinforce  the  program’s  effectiveness  and  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  solve  the  Appalachian 
problem. 

Our  amendments  deal,  in  the  main,  with 
increased  efforts  to  provide  manpower  re- 
training and  to  assist  smaller  communi  ties  in 
dealing  with  their  problems. 

On  behalf  of  the  Governors,  I respectfully 
submit  to  the  Subcommittee  for  its  consider- 
ation a number  of  amendments  which  would 
improve  the  operations  of  the  Appalachian 
Program.  We  believe  their  incorporation  into 
the  Act  would  speed  attainment  of  the  goals 
you  have  set  for  us  in  Appalachia. 

We  owe  this  Committee  a great  vote  of 
thanks  for  making  it  possible  for  us  to  begin 
to  solve  our  problems  in  Appalachia. 

Appalachia  Pennsylvania  exemplifies  that 
which  the  program  can  accomplish  for  eco- 
nomic development,  and  better  conditions  of 
health,  education  and  housing  for  the  citi- 
zens of  a State.  It  is  bringing  new  life  and 
hope  where  before  lethargy  and  stagnation  all 
too  widely  were  accepted  conditions  of  every- 
day life. 

On  the  attached  exhibit  are  shown  the 
more  than  180  projects  that  have  been  funded 
in  Pennsylvania  with  Appalachia  aid.  The 
exhibit  map  that  you  see  locates  these  proj- 
ects. A total  of  $101,525,028  * in  Appalachia 
dollars  iias  been  channeled  into  these  much- 
needed  undertakings  to  add  to  the  human 
and  material  wealth  of  our  Gommon  wealth. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  without  the  Appalach- 
ia program  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  projects 
would  still  be  little  more  than  wished-for 
dreams:  26  access  roads  to  reach  industrial, 
recreational  or  school  sites  previously  in- 
accessible; 32  mine  fires  being  combatted;  7 
mine  subsidence  projects  undertaken;  4 strip 
mine  areas  being  restored  or  corrected,  to  turn 
blighted  lands  into  “promise  lands”;  19  voca- 
tional technical  schools  to  make  realities  out 
of  promising  new  employment  opportunities 
for  our  young  people;  4 airports  being  ex- 
panded and  improved  to  place  communities 
in  the  main  stream  fof  transportation;  15 
higher  education  facilities,  to  enhance  the 
learning  advantages  of  our  college-age  sons 
and  daughters;  20  hospitals,  4 nurses*  train- 
ing facilities,  and  13  mental  health  facilities 
to  upgrade  the  health  care  of  our  citizens, 
and  more,  as  you  will  note,  i 

* This  figure  includes  all  approved  Ap- 
palachia projects  under  Sections  201  A,  201B, 
203,  205,  207,  211,  212,  2f 4 and  802. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.  LARRYWINN,  JR. 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , March  19 , 1969 


Mr  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  dilemmas  threatening  world 
peace  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has 
been  the  dispute  between  the  State  or 
Israel  .and  her  Arab  neighbois. 

Since  1948,  when  Britain  gave  up  its 
rule  over  Palestine  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  Israel,  we  have 
witnessed  no  less  than  three  Arab- 
Israeli  wars-1948,  1956  i and  }W\ 

With  each  passing  day,  the  tension 
and  the  potential  for  yet  another  all-out 
conflict  seem  to  increase.  We  have 
watched  terrorist  raids  lead  to  armed 
reprisals,  and  we  wonder  how  it  has  con- 
tinued for  so  long.  In  thc  Middie  Eaat 
there  is  a growing  belief  that  a fourth 
war  is  inevitable.  Some,  there,  even  look 
forward  to  it  as  the  most  conclusive  post 

slble  solution.  _ , , 

As  Americans,  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion is  particularly  frustrating.  We  are 
involved  in  only  a secondary  manner, 
and  therefore  our  ability  to  help  solve 
the  problem  is  restricted.  As  I will  dis- 
cuss later,  the  Soviet  Union  potentially 
holds  the  trump  card.  But  even  the 
Russians— assuming  they  are  willing- 
may  be  unable  to  successfully  exert  their 
influence,  due  to  the  limited  number  of 
alternatives  presently  acceptable  to  the 
Arab  governments.  „ „ , 

I do  believe  that  a fourth  Arab-Israel 
war  can,  and  must,  be  prevented. 

Before  we  can  intelligently  discuss  the 
role  of  the  United  States  and  possible 
solutions  to  the  conflict,  we  should  ex- 
plore the  questions  that  are  at  issue  gen- 
erally, and  the  specific  issues  resulting 
from  the  4-day  war  of  June  1967. 

The  central  issue  is  the  question  of  the 
state  of  Israel’s  right  to  occupy  its  geo- 
graphic location.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  area  became  a center  of  the 
world  Zionist  movement— the  desire  for 
an  independent  Jewish  state.  At  the  ena 
of  World  War  II— influenced  by  the 
shock  of  Nazi  atrocities — Britain  grant- 
ed independence  partly  for  this  PurP^se. 

The  Arab  States,  however,  feel  that  the 
territory  historically  belongs  to  them. 
They  believe  the  State  of  Israel  ,has  no 
. right  to  exist — at  least  at  that  location. 
For  this  reason,  the  Arab  States  are 


adamant  in  their  refusal  to  recognize 
and  conduct  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel 

The  war  of  1949  resulted  from  Arab 
attempts  to  stop  the  creation  of  Israel. 

The  1956  war  came  when  Egypt  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  Suez  Canal, 

The  provocation  that  started  the  war 
of  June  1967  is  still  in  question.  Mostly, 
it  was  the  believed  threat  to. the  security 
of  each  side,  and  the  general  distrust  of 
each  other.  The  important  point  is  that 
it  seems  to  take  less  and  less  provocation 
to  start  the  fighting  again. 

The  outcome  of  the  June  1967  war 
left  a number  of  specific  situations  that 
are  key  factors  in  developing 'a  Middle 
East  settlement.  , , „ 

Prior  to  the  war,  Egypt  and  most  of 
the  other  Arab  countries  had  developed 
their  military  strength  through  assist- 
ance from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  created 
a condition  of  Arab  dependence  upon  the 
Soviets.  In  the  war,  Israel  almost  totally 
destroyed  the  Arabs’  military  machinery. 
That  the  Soviets  completely  rearmed  the 
Arabs  after  the  war,  has  made  the  Arab 
States  even  more  dependent  upon  them. 
This,  it  would  seem,  increases  Russia  s 
influence  on  the  Arab  States — an  impor- 
tant consideration. 

The  war  placed  under  Israeli  control, 
several  geographic  areas  previously  con- 
trolled by  the  Arabs.  These  include  the 
Sinai  Peninsula;  the  militarily  strategic 
Heights  of  Golan;  and  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jordan  River  which  includes  the 
Arab  sector  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Israel  continues  to  hold  this  territory 
partly  because  of  its  strategic  military 
value,  and  partly  because  it  will  enhance 
their  bargaining  position  in  the  event  of 

peace  talks.  , , . , . 

Another  important  factor  is  the  exist- 
ence of  approximately  one  and  one  halt 
million  Arab  refugees.  These  are  the  foi- 
mer  residents  of  the  now  captured  ter- 
ritory who  fled  into  nearby  Arab  coun- 
tries such  as  Jordan,  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Lebanon.  Guerrilla  units,  made  up  of 
such  refugees,  are  the  source  of  much  of 
the  current  anti-Israel  terrorist  activity. 
The  potential  for  a fourth  war  is  made 
greater  by  the  fact  that  the  governments 
of  these  countries  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  keep  control  of  these  refugee 

terrorists.  . ... 

In  looking  at  the  specific  issues  that 
would  be  discussed  in  Mideast  peace  ne- 
gotiations, we  see  four  main  points : 

First,  there  is  the  recognition  by  the 
Arab  governments,  of  Israel  as  a sover- 
eign state.  At  present,  the  Arabs  do  not 
extend  diplomatic  relations  to  Israel.  Is- 
rael, on  the  other  hand,  has  continuously 
pressed  for  negotiations. 

Second,  there  is  the  subject  of  the 
captured  territory.  It  is  possible  that  Is- 
rael would  agree  to  release  most  of  it,  but 
would  continue  to  hold  some  parts  that 
are  militarily  strategic. 

Third,  is  the  question  of  compensation 
for  the  refugees.  The  Arabs  contend  that 
Israel  owes  this  to  them  for  the  loss  of 
their  land,  and  the  inconveniences  their 
people  have  suffered. 

The  fourth  main  topic  would  be  the 
need  for  an  agreement  to  guarantee  the 
free  access  of  international  waterways. 
This  includes  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Straits  of  Tiran. 


These  are  the  main  issues.  There  are 
others.  The  question  now  is  “What  can 
the  United  States  do?”  There  is  no  easy 
answer.  In  the  interest  of  a lasting  peace, 
it  is  important  to  avoid  a rigid  align- 
ment, or  “choosing  of  sides”  in  the  Mid- 
dle-East. The  United  States  and  Russia 
should  avoid  this  because  of  the  con- 
frontation it  could  lead  to.  It  would  be 
wise  to  remember  the  words  of  President 
Nixon  in  his  inaugural  address,  “We  can- 
not expect  to  make  everyone  our  friend, 
but  we  can  try  to  make  no  one  our 

enemy.”  A . . 

There  is  general  agreement  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  that  a peace  im- 
posed by  other  powers  would  be  clearly 
unacceptable.  In  other  words,  if  talks  are 
to  lead  to  a peaceful  settlement,  they 
must  be  direct  talks  between  the  two 
parties  concerned.  Our  greatest  role  in 
the  conflict  can  come  by  helping  to  bring 
them  to  the  conference  table.  But  even 
in  that  capacity,  our  opportunities  are 

France  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
proposed  a “Big  Four”  conference  on  the 
Middle-East  situation.  The  four  parties, 
include  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  would 
be  to  discuss  the  Specific  issues  of  the 
conflict,  and  to  suggest  possible  agree- 
ments. By  keeping  open  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
these  talks  could  provide  an  opportunity 
for  both  sides  to  know  wnat  concessions 
and  demands  the  other  might  make  in 
the  bilateral  talks  that  would  hopefully 
follow.  This,  also  could  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Soviets  to  attempt  to  use 
some  of  their  influence  to  encourage  the 
Arab  governments  to  negotiate  with  Is- 
rael in  a reasonable  manner.  This  implies 
that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  all 
parties  concerned  try  to  better  control 
the  terrorist  groups.  , 

If  the  key  to  Arab  participation  in 
peace  talks  lies  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  it  is  logical  to  ask,  “Why  should  the 
Russians  cooperate?”  Do  they  not  enjoy 
great  influence  by  having  the  Arabs  ob- 
ligated to  them  for  military  aid?  The 
answer  is  “Yes.”  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Soviets  have  other  points  to  consider. 

First,  there  is  the  danger  of  another 
Arab-Israeli  war  leading  to  a Soviet- 
American  confrontation. 

Second,  there  is  the  fact  that  if  a 
fourth  war  resulted  in  a crushing  defeat 
for  the  Arabs,  then  Russia’s  prestige 
would  suffer.  It  would  be  a thorn  in  Rus- 
sia’s side. 

And,  third,  the  present  situation  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  play  the  role  of 
peacemaker  in  the  Middle  East.  The  So- 
viets are  very  conscious  of  world  public 
opinion.  In  the  aftermath  of  their  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  they  would  be 
glad  to  get  some  favorable  publicity — 
both  in  the  free  world  and  among  other 
Communist  countries. 

The  truly  discouraging  aspect  of  the 
entire  situation  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  Arab  governments  give  almost  no 
indication  of  a desire  to  negotiate.  We 
must  be  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
even  the  four-power  talks  and  the  So- 
viet’s influence  will  not  be  enough  to 
bring  Arab  cooperation.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  Arab  leaders  may  want 
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to  talk,  many  Arab  citizens  and  refugees 
are  too  emotionally  charged  to  be  rea- 
sonable. This  severely  limits  the  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  and  increases  the 
danger  of  war. 

The  final  point  I would  make  is  this: 
Until  a peace  agreement  can  be  worked 
out,  Israel's  military  jjrength  is  the  main 
reason  the  Arab  governments  hesitate  to 
launch  a full-scale  attack.  We  must,  I 
feel,  try  to  restore  diplomatic  relations, 
cultural  exchanges,  and  trade  with  the 
Arab  countries.  We  must  not  make  them 
our  enemies.  We  must  work  toward  an 
even-handed  Middle  East  policy.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  survival  of 
Israel.  We  must  not  abandon  oui  agree- 
ment to  sell  to  Israel  the  materials  that 
are  vital  to  her  security.  By  helping 
Israel  to  maintain  itfc  strength,  we  are 
buying  the  time  that  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  a workable  peace  agreement  in 
the  Middle  East. 


ARAB  TERRORISTS:  MILITARY 
FAILURE— POLITICAL  MENACE  TO 
ALL  MANKIND 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  lUEPRESENTATlVES 

Wednesday , March  19,  1969 

! Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late, 

| some  journals  in  our  country  have  run 
articles  on  the  terrorists  and  alley  flght- 
j ers  in  the  Middle  East  who  pose  as  “com- 
mandos.” These  articles  have  at  times 
i had  the  effect  of  glorifying  their  activi- 
I ties.  Yet  it  is  fairly  common  knowledge 
| that  their  efforts  haye  been  a dismal 
failure  as  far  as  material  harm  to  Israel 
and  her  people  are  concerned.  Fortu- 
| nately,  the  reality  of  these  murderers  by 
; night  does  not  match  the  bloodcurdling 
I threats  and  belligerent  poses  they  strike 
! for  photographers. 

Alfred  Friendly  has  recently  done  a 
i very  penetrating  piece  on  what  is  really 
happening  on  the  borders  of  Israel.  It 
| is  worthy  of  note  and  most  informative. 

I 1 insert  it  now  for  tha enlightenment  of 
I other  Members  of  the  House: 

; [From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16  1969] 
Anti-Israeli  Guerrillas  Are  Mosti  y a 
Nuisance 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Tel  Aviv. — Palestinian  commando  adtlvi- 
| ties,  the  Israelis  concede  morosely,  are  a 
bloody  nuisance.  Their  assaults  against-  life 
i and  property  are  to  be  ejected  as  certainly 
I as  the  sunrise.  At  the  same  time,  the  Israelis 
| consider  the  results  of  those  attacks  as  the 
j biggest  Arab  military  defeat  since  the  Six- 
| Day  War. 

On  the  basis  of  almost  two  months  of  re- 
; porting  in  Israel,  Egypt,  Lebanon  and  Jor- 
! dan’  that  Judgment  seems  correct.  Whether 
measured  against  their  avowed  aims,  their 
practical  potential,  their  financial  resources 
or  in  terms  of  the  damage  caused,  the  guer- 
rilla activities  of  the  several  Palestine  liber- 
ation organizations  have  been  a grotesque 
failure,  militarily  and  psychologically  with-  ( 
in  Israel. 

SOME  117  KILLED  SINCE  WAR 
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have  killed  47  civilians  and  70  soldiers,  among 
them  four  colonels.  They  have  wounded  320 
civilians  and  274  soldiers.  The  Israelis  say 
that  the  commandos  have  lost  600  dead 
and  1500  captured. 

The  figures  of  the  liberation  movements, 
of  course,  are  very  different.  A1  Fatah,  the 
largest,  gives  none,  but  admits  to  the  loss 
°f  fewer  than  300  men.  The  Popular  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  the  second 
major  commando  organization,  issues  sever- 
al bulletins  a day  giving  the  picture  of 
Israeli  soldiers  slaughtered  like  sheep. 

Whose  figure*;  can  one  trust?  Israel  is  a 
small  country  with  a fiercely  democratic 
tradition  despite  a censored  press.  A soldier’s 
death  is  not  a 'Casual  event;  it  is  known  to 
his  neighborhood,  his  friends,  his  city  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

1 know  of  no  foreign  reporter  who  feels 
that  he  has  been  deceived  on  Israeli  sta- 
tistics. Israeli  reporters,  as  suspicious  of 
authority  as  those  of  any  other  country  and 
as  good  sleuths,  express  few  reservations 
about  the  truth  of  what  is  announced. 

Yet  Fatah  has  an  estimated  3000  to  5000 
men  under  arms  and  the  Popular  Front,  700. 
Add  those  of  two  or  three  other  commando 
organizations  and  the  total  may  be  as  much 
as  7000.  In  such  a situation,  Israelis  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  what  the  commandos — • 
terrorists,  in  the  Israeli  term — might  have 
done. 

INCIDENTS  ARE  WORST 


According  to  Israeli  figures,  commando 
[attacks  since  June  16,  19<p  including  both 
[raids  and  shelling  from  airbss  the  borders— 


Most  of  the  commando-inflicted  casual- 
ties are  from  the  cross-border  shelling.  Since 
the  completion  cf  Israel’s  defense  fence,  cas- 
ualties inflicted  by  military  infiltrators — as 
distinct  from  sabotage  groups  operating  deep 
inside  Israel — have  been  minor,  even  though 
the  fence  is  by  no  means  impenetrable. 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  terrorism  is  those 
occasional  incidents  in  the  cities,  such  as 
the  bomb  in  the  Tel  Aviv  bus  terminal  and 
the  recent  explosion  in  Jeruselum’s  largest 
supermarket. 

After  that  deed,  some  70  people  were  ar- 
rested. Officials  believe  that  they  caught  90 
the  Israel-based  agents  of 
the  Popular  Front,  the  group  responsible  for 
the  supermarket  bombing  and  almost  all 
such  previous  events. 

Even  so,  there  will  be  more  such  occur- 
rencies.  What  is  remarkable  is  the  minimal 
effects  they  have  on  Israeli  fears  and  firm- 
ness. The  explanation,  Israelis  say,  is  that 
they  have  been  shot  at  for  so  long— ever 
since  about  1936,  not  counting  2500  years  of 
history  before  that— that  it  has  become  a 
way  of  life. 

REVOLT  AND  TERROR 

command°3-  however,  say  that  some- 
thing  entirely  different  is  happening  in  Israel. 
What  they  say,  a weeks-long  examination 
of  the  Arab  press  discloses,  Is  that  the  terri- 
tories Israel  occupied— the  West  Bank,  Gaza 
and  East  Jerusalem- — are  seething  with  revolt 
and  resistance,  that  the  border  settlements 
are  besieged  and  that  the  urban  population 
lives  In  terror. 

The  evidence  for  the  first  is  a series  of 
school  strikes  by  chidlren  under  18  occa- 
sionally joined  by  teachers,  and  brief,  spo- 
radic strikes  of  merchants.  Israel’s  response 
to  the  school  affairs  is  mainly  indifference 
If  the  Arab  children  don’t  want  to  go  to 
school,  that’s  their  problem.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  shout  imprecations,  display  banners 
or  do  whatever  they  like  inside  the  school 
compounds. 

“I  won’t  say  they  never  had  it  so  good,” 
one  official  said,  “but  they  never  had  it  so 
liberal  under  previous  governments” — Otto- 
man, British  mandate  or  Jordanian  (or  for 
Gaza,  Egyptian) . 

As  for  the  settlements  on  the  borders,  in 
the  Jordan  and  Beissan  Valleys,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  kibbutzim  (collective  settle- 
ments), who  sleep  in  dormitories  apart  from 
their  families  in  ar.y  event,  have  been  spend- 


Lg  ing  the  nights  in  shelters  for  the  last  six 
JO  months.  Those  In  the  moshavlm  ( coopera - 
^y  tives)  go  to  the  shelters  with  their  families 
■d  when  there  is  shelling.  No  one  pretends  to 

like  it,  but  not  one  family  has  moved  out, 
s,  and  production  increases  month  by  month! 
te  in  the  cities,  the  population  is  in  a fury 
>s  as  a result  of  the  occasional  bombings,  but 
Lt  terror  is  about  the  last  word  to  come  to  an 
d observer’s  mind. 

the  mao  strategy 

From  their  public  statements  and  from 
a interrogation  of  prisoners — who  the  Israelis 
c claim  interrogate  easier  than  any  other  POWs 
s in  history — the  liberation  fighters’  objective 

0 comes  from  The  Book — The  Book  of  Che 
a Giuevera  or  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  aim  is  a pop- 
ular revolution  preceded  by  a weakening  of 

s the  enemy’s  will  to  resist,  a disruption  of  his 

- military  machine,  his  means  of  production 
f and  communication  and  the  creation  of  gen- 
j eral  chaos. 

3 The  strategy  indicates  a very  bad  reading 
of  Israel.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  happening 
) or  is  likely  to.  And  the  tactic  of  trying  to 
. terrorize  the  civilian  population  rather  than 

> delivering  sharp  blows  at  costly  installa- 

1 tions  or  military  materiel  is  little  short  of 
: insane.  If  nothing  else,  it  is  the  cement  which 

- Israel  is  chronically  worried  about  losing  in 

> an  increasingly  affluent  life. 

Furthermore,  for  organizations  as  richly 
financed  as  everyone  agrees  they  are — the 
commandos  claim  that  most  of  the  money 
comes  from  individual  contributions  of  Pal- 
estinians all  over  the  Arab  world;  the  Israelis 
claim  that  80  per  cent  comes  from  govern- 
ments, large  institutions  and  very  rich 
Arabs— the  terrorist  incidents  are  few 
enough.  There  have  been  about  half  a dozen 
in  Jerusalem  since  the  1967  war,  or  what 
Saigon  experiences  in  a few  days. 

The  guerrillas  now  operate  against  Israel 
on  four  fronts: 

In  Egypt,  there  is  a paper  unit  called  the 
Organization  for  the  Liberation  of  Sinai.  It 
consists,  if  at  all,  of  some  Bedouins  whom 
Egyptian  intelligence  officers  send  across 
the  Canal  to  lay  mines.  The  Israelis  believe 
that  its  main  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  to 
other  Arab  states  that  Egypt  is  in  the  com- 
mando business. 

In  Syria,  the  government  held  commando 
incursions  into  Israel  at  a level  of  almost  zero 
until  a few  weeks  ago.  Then  It  was  decided  to 
unleash  an  organization  called  Siaka,  100  per 
cent  under  Syrian  army  control.  It  made  a 
few  raids  and  Israel’s  response  was  to  bomb 
two  Fatah  camps  near  Damascus.  Israel  be- 
lieves that  Syria  got  the  message. 

Lebanon,  the  Israelis  believe,  is  in  a dilem- 
ma with  the  commandos.  About  500  com- 
mandos from  Syria  are  operating  on  the 
northern  and  western  slopes  of  Mt.  Hermon. 
When  they  push  farther  west,  the  Lebanese 
army  arrests  them  and  lets  them  loose  again 
back  in  the  eastern  area.  Their  incursions 
have  been  reduced  in  the  last  few  weeks  and 
were  never  very  serious,  but  the  Israelis  hope 
that  the  Lebanese  will  not  let  things  get 
worse. 

The  biggest  concentration,  of  course,  is  in 
Jordan,  where,  as  distinct  from  Efeypt  and 
Syria,  the  government  does  not  control  the 
commandos,  mostly  Fatah.  King  Hussein 
tried,  but  an  agreement  he  reached  with 
Fatah  last  November  to  end  shelling  across 
the  river  and  stop  Fatah  men  from  going 
about  in  Amman  armed  and  in  uniform  is 
now  virtually  forgotten.  The  Popular  Front, 
also  operating  from  Jordan,  specializes  in  or- 
ganizing sabotage  and  was  responsible  for 
the  three  attacks— the  hijacking  in  Home  and 
the  shooting  in  Athens  and  Zurich — against 
El  Ai  airplanes. 

WHY  THEY  FIGHT 

The  most  interesting  question  about  the 
liberation  movements  is  whether  their  lead- 
ers appreciate  their  military  failure  and  the 
absurdity  of  trying  to  cause  turmoil  in 
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with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  frescos 
were  originally  done  as  contracts  to  cov- 
er walls.  As  the  work  proceeded,  the  ar- 
tistic merit  shone  through.  Rough  work- 
ing sketches  used  by  the  artists  under 
the  frescos  often  showed  the  real  feelings 
and  expression  of  the  artist.  So  much  of 
this  15th  century  Renaissance  art  was 
the  Italian  artist  showing  the  beauty  of 
man  and  life.  These  Italians  brought 
man  up  from  hell  and  down  to  earth 
through  their  art  work.  It  was  an  affir- 
mation of  their  love  of  life. 

Italians  have  given  to  Western  civili- 
zation the  seed  of  creativity  in  art  which 
has  blossomed  out  ever  since.  This  spark 
still  glows  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italian 
people  now.  Their  successful  rescue  of 
frescos  in  Florence  is  evidence  of  this. 

This  world,  rushing  headlong  along  a 
road  to  nowhere  might  pause  for  just 
a moment  to  pay  tribute  and  show  ap- 
preciation to  the  people  of  Italy  who 
have  rendered  such  a service  to  all  men, 
and  succeeding  generations  as  well. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  ABBA  EBAN  COM- 
MENTS ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

v OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a pleasure  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  highlights  of 
the  remarks  made  by  His  Excellency 
Abba  Eban,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  nation  of  Israel,  at  the  National 
Press  Club  luncheon  on  Friday,  14  March 
1969. 

The  highlight  of  Mr.  Eban’s  remarks 
follow : 

Highlights  of  His  Remarks  by  His 
Excellency  Abba  Eban 

“The  Arab  States  and  Israel  must  look 
more  and  more  towards  each  other  for  what 
they  want — and  less  and  less  towards  the 
external  forces  which  have  traditionally 
shaped  the  destiny  of  our  region.  The  Middle 
East  has  passed  once  and  for  all  into  the 
epoch  of  sovereignty.  Its  progress  will  be 
commanded,  not  by  external  pressures,  but 
by  internal  impulses. 

“Peace  in  the  Middle  East  cannot  be  im- 
posed from  outside:  it  can  only  grow  out  of 
the  agreement  and  sovereign  consent  of  its 
governments.  If  this  principle  is  respected 
and  defended  against  encroachment,  then 
1969  could  still  be  a year  remembered  for  the 
patient  but  active  exploration  of  peace.” 

Mr.  Eban  said  that  Israel’s  policy  was 
firmly  and  irrevocably  rooted  in  four  central 
principles : 

1.  There  can  be  no  movement  from  the 
cease-fire  situation  except  to  peace — in  its 
full  potential  and  juridicial  sense. 

2.  The  peace  must  have  treaty  form  so  as 
directly  to  engage  the  interest  and  honor  of 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  The  disastrous 
collapse  of  the  “hopes  and  expectations”  with 
which  we  were  satisfied  in  1957  teaches  us 
to  insist  on  the  contractual  principle  today. 

3.  There  must  be  an  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate secure  and  agreed  boundaries  since  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  Israel  to  return  to  the 
fragile  armistice  lines  which  were  never  rec- 
ognized as  political  boundaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cease-fire  lines  are  not  agreed 
boundaries. 


4.  There  must  be  an  integral  peace  not  a 
piecemeal  or  phased  process.  In  other  words : 
It  is  only  when  agreement  is  concluded  that 
implementation  can  begin. 

Mr.  Eban  said  that  these  principles  are 
firmly  grounded  in  international  and  espe- 
cially in  American  policy  as  expressed  since 
1967.  “The  Soviet  and  French  proposals  are 
not  consistent  with  them;  they  look  back- 
ward to  a shattered  past  instead  of  forward 
to  a brighter  and  more  stable  future.” 

Mr.  Eban  made  these  further  comments 
on  various  aspects  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
problem : 

The  Cease-fire:  Today’s  tensions  must  be 
viewed  with  concern,  but  not  with  panic. 
They  have  been  kept  and  can  be  kept  within 
a local  and  limited  framework.  There  is  no 
danger  to  world  peace.  Impatience  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  peace.  No  Middle  Eastern 
State  and  no  Great  Power  has  the  combined 
will  or  capacity  to  generalize  the  conflict. 
But  there  should  not  be  a passive  mood.  We 
should  explore  the  peace  prospect  actively 
and  constantly,  making  full  use  of  the  Jar- 
ring Mission  which  has  now  resumed  its  ac- 
tivity. This  activity  would  lose  its  purpose 
if  it  were  obscured  by  a pluralism  of  initia- 
tives outside  the  region,  at  U.N.  Headquarters 
or  elsewhere. 

The  Open  Frontier:  We  should  aspire  in 
the  relations  between  Israel  and  Jordan,  and 
in  the  life  of  the  Palestine  Arabs,  to  a com- 
munity relationship  as  in  Western  Europe, 
with  a free  commune  of  men,  goods  and 
ideas  across  a newly  established  political 
boundary.  My  peace-plan  of  October  8,  1968, 
is  the  central  document  on  which  Israel’s 
policy  is  based. 

Four  Power  Guarantees:  This  concept  is 
full  of  complexities,  some  of  them  dangerous. 
We  should  not  seek  to  globalize  the  conflict 
by  making  every  small  frontier  incident  into 
a Berlin  Wall,  with  all  mankind  trembling. 
Local  agreement  is  more  vital  than  inter- 
national Involvement.  Moreover,  there  are 
amongst  the  Great  Powers  those  whose  un- 
balanced attitude  rules  them  out  as  possible 
guarantors.  A government  which  refused  to 
respect  and  understand  Israel’s  evident  peril 
In  May-June  1967  could  never  be  trusted  to 
recognize  any  Israel  peril  or  grievance  in  the 
future. 


PICKING  UP  THE  PIECES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


our  national  welfare,  though  it  is  still 
hard  to  explain  the  adamant  pursuit  of 
the  TFX  dream  in  the  face  of  the  loss 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  persistent  oppo- 
sition. Speaking  of  cost  effectiveness — 
“defectiveness”  might  be  a more  ap- 
propriate word — since  January  1967,  a 
total  of  14  planes,  which  are  the  product 
of  the  TFX  program,  have  crashed  at  a 
loss  of  approximately  $6  million  per 
plane. 

Too  numerous  to  be  cited  here  are  the 
many  objections  raised  in  various  quar- 
ters in  opposition  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment’s inept  ness  in  recent  years.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  of  July  22,  1968,  quoted 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  John  P. 
McConnell  as  calling  it  imperative  that 
the  United  States  move  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible to  develop  a new  FX  jet  fighter  to 
counter  the  growing  Soviet  air  threat. 

Also  on  July  22,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer  attacked  the 
Defense  Department’s  decision  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Navy  carrier  air 
wings  from  15  to  12  by  mid-1971.  Admiral 
Moorer  warned  the  Navy  would  find  it 
“very  difficult”  to  meet  its  operational 
requirements  in  the  event  of  another 
war  on  the  scale  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  Associated  Press  of  September  19, 
1968,  reported  that  Congressman  Glenn 
Cunningham  asked  the  President  to  re- 
view some  of  the  proposed  disbanding  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command’s  manned 
bomber  program.  Congressman  Cun- 
ningham was  quoted  as  saying: 

Based  on  Senate  and  House  Investigations, 
there  is  increasing  concern  on  Capitol  Hill 
about  the  state  of  readiness  of  U.S.  defenses. 

Early  this  year,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Con- 
gressman L.  Mendel  Rivers,  commented 
on  the  preparedness  of  the  Atlantic, 
Mediterranean,  and  Pacific  Fleets: 

The  exact  status  is  classified,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  our  recent  examinations  of  the 
readiness  of  our  Atlantic  Fleet  and  our 
Mediterranean  Fleet  is  shocking.  Nor  do  we 
have  any  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  readi- 
ness of  our  Pacific  Fleet. 


OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps we  will  never  know  the  extent  to 
which  this  Nation  has  been  stymied  in 
its  programs  of  defense  preparedness 
since  early  in  the  1960’s.  The  policy  of 
parity  pursued  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  recent  years,  whereby  we  sought 
to  reduce  our  military  capabilities  to 
reach  a par  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries has  left  its  effect  on  our  present  de- 
fense setup.  It  was  argued  that  if  the 
two  major  powers,  the  United  Staets  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  could  reach  parity  in  the 
armaments  race,  there  would  automati- 
cally ensue  a condition  of  stalemate 
which  would  lead  to  world  peace.  Con- 
sidering the  Soviets’  50 -year  history  of 
aggression,  this  argument  insults  the  in- 
telligence of  a high  school  student,  yet 
this  hog  wash  was  given  credence  in  our 
highest  official  circles. 

In  addition,  Mr.  McNamara’s  widely 
touted  cost-effectiveness  program  placed 
a priority  on  frugality  at  the  expense  of 


With  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Soviets  still  but  a matter  of 
months  in  the  past,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
not  realizing  the  urgency  of  keeping  our 
defense  capabilities  in  a condition  of 
readiness.  Jerry  Greene,  the  wide-ranging 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
provided  extensive  information  on  our 
defense  posture  in  a lengthy  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sunday,  March  16,  issue 
of  the  News.  After  reading  Mr.  Greene’s 
review,  one  can  more  readily  appreciate 
the  monumental  tasks  ahead  of  us,  al- 
though we  can  be  thankful  that  the 
blundering  policies  which  have  char- 
acterized the  Defense  Department  in  the 
past  have,  hopefully,  departed  with  the 
policymaking  dabblers  in  defense 
mythology. 

I include  the  article,  “U.S.  Defenses 
Wearing  Thin,”  by  Jerry  Greene  in  the 
March  16  issue  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

U.S.  Defenses  Wearing  Thin 
(By  Jerry  Greene) 

The  bottom  is  rusting  out  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  Army’s  jeeps  and  trucks 
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Tiie  smug  suburbanite  who  remains  un- 
willing to  help  the  core  city  solve  its  crime 
problem  will  soon  find  the  problem  on  his 
own  doorstep.  The  ghetto  leader  who  rejects 
offeri  of  cooperation  and  guidance  -because 
thes^  offers  conflict  With  his  ideas  of  sepa- 
ratist— may  soon  find  that  crime  has  left 
him  ^rtth  nothing  separate  to  protect. 

THE  POLICE 

Or[e  of  the  specific  proposals  in  the  Dis- 
trict I of  Columbia  crime  message  was  a pro* 
grani  to  increase  the  size  and  efficiency  of 
the  police.  Our  preliminary  study  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  indicates  that  for  flsca- 
1969  j and  1970  alone  we  may  ask  as  much  as 
$4.4  inillion  in  .added  funds  for  the  police  de- 
partinent.  While  some  of  the  money  is  slatec 
to  fijl  1,000  additional  police  positions,  the 
majority  of  the  funds  will  be  used  for  edu- 
cational, scientific  and  other  supporting  serv  - 
ices. |Here  too,  President  Nixon  has  offered  u 
guidfe  for  the  nation. 

There  is  no  question  that  effective  law 
enforcement  depends  upon  an  adequately 
staffed,  well-supported  police  department. 
The  | policeman  is  the  first-line  of  defense. 
It  is  | he  who  must  Chase  the  teenage  gang 
into  jdark  alleys.  It  is  he  who  must  handle 
incidents  which  could  touch  off  racial  dis- 
orders. It  is  he  who  must  adjust  instantly 
to  c6pe  with  a family  dispute  or  a fleeing 
bandjit. 

While  our  police  face  increasing  crime,  the 
nation  frequently  has  been  less  than  willing 
to  h^lp  them.  In  many  cities  the  policeman 
is  underpaid  and  undertrained.  He  is  de- 
prived of  sufficient  supporting  services  to  do 
the  kind  of  job  we  expect  in  our  complex 
and  Sophisticated  society.  He  has  been  de- 
nied I the  educational  and  scientific  tools  he . 
needk  on  the  frontline. 

For  example,  while  we  insist  that  physi- 
cians have  6,000  hours  of  training  before 
they  prescribe  even  an  aspirin  tablet,  we  are 
willing,  in  some  cities,  to  send  a young,  un- 
trained. patrolman  into  a racially  tense 
neighborhood  where  his  actions  could  lead 
to  ddath  and  destruction. 

Even  though  Watts,  Detroit  and  Newark 
were  touched  off  by  police — ghetto  confron- 
tations, many  cities  still  have  no  community 
relations  programs  or,  at  best  offer  pro 
forma  shams.  It  is  not  enough  to  lecture  a 
policeman  for  an  hour  or  so  on  racial  rela- 
tion^ and  then  expect  him  to  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  handle  the  multiplicity  of 
problems  which  he  may  face  in  a racially 
tense  neighborhood. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a few  minority  lead- 
ers tb  visit  a precinct  house  to  learn  about 
police  problems  and  then  to  expect  that  an 
entirb  minority  neighborhood  will  be  more 
cooperative  to  law  enforcement. 

Ope  tragic  result  in  those  cities  which  have 
no  intensive  police  community  relations  pro- 
grams is  a serious  corrosion  of  confidence 
between  the  police  and  the  community.  The 
polieje,  with  much  justification,  believe  that 
City  |Hall  politics  and  not  justice  will  deter- 
mine whether  they  receive  governmental 
suppbrt  in  a controverial  situation.  Tma 
comijnunity,  with  some  justification,  believes 
that  | the  police  may  ignore  or  attempt  to 
evad£  regulations. 

T^e  solution  is  not  for  the  police  to  se^k 
refuge  behind  a small  pro-police  establish- 
ment; nor  for  political  leaders  to  undermine 
the  police  under  pressure  from  large  num- 
bers of  voters. 

While  we  welcome  the  new  dignity  pf 
many  ghetto  residents,  this  dignity  should 
not  be  established  by  derrogating  the  dig- 
nity of  law  enforcement;  nor  should  the 
police  defend  their  own  position  by  derrogait- 
ing  j;he  dignity  of  residents  in  high  crinjie 
areas. 

Well  planned  community  relations  pro- 
grams— with  in -depth  analysis  of  ghetto 
problems,  with  broad  personal  contact  be- 
tween police  and  ghetto  residents,  with 
frank  discussion  and  understanding,  are 


absolute  requirements  but  this  type  of  pro- 
gram costs  money.  This  President  and  the 
Mayor  are  committed  to  obtaining  this 
money  and  we  urge  other  urban  communi- 
ties to  follow  our  example. 

COURTS,  PROSECUTORS  AND  DEFENSE  COUNSEL 

As  you  well  know,  however,  law  enforce- 
ment is  not  merely  a police  matter.  Efficient 
police  work  is  of  little  value  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  not  Just  and  prompt. 

If  our  courts  are  slow,  the  guilty  proudly 
walk  the  streets  month  after  month,  flouting 
their  contempt  for  the  law.  Thus,  I believe 
that  President  Nixon’s  policy. -for  the  District 
of  Columbia— in  asking  for  imore  judges  and 
for  a reorganization  of  $Iie  court  system — 
should  be  a guide  for /other  over-crowded 
urban  court  JurisdietiQiLs. 

But  more  judges  alcne  are  not  enough. 
What  is  also  required  Is  long  hours  on  the 
bench,  efficient  scheduling  of  cases,  the  util- 
ization of  every  modern  management  aid  and 
a very  serious  reexamination  of  how  our  ju- 
dicial system  Is  going  to  accommodate  the 
proliferation  of  motion  3,  hearings  and  post 
conviction  remedies  within  the  framework 
of  our  Constitution. 

During  recent  years,  backlog  and  delay 
in  our  courts  have  grown  to  unprecedented 
proportions.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  time  between  indictment  and  trial  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  6 years.  In 
fiscal  1903  the  time  between  indictment  and 
disposition  was;  a median  of  3.6  months.  Now 
it  is  approaching  10  months.  In  the  same 
p>eriod,  the  backlog  of  pending  cases  has 
nearly  trebled.  ^Preliminary  figures  for  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1969  show  a 46  per 
cent  increase  in  Indictments  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  and  a decrease  in  dis- 
positions. 

But  the  President's  message  also  recog- 
nizes that  Justice  is  u tri-parte  procedure  in 
our  adversary  system.  Not  only  do  We  need 
more  judges,  but  we  i^ed  more  prosecutors 
and  more  defense  counsffi. 

Prom  our  supplemeiUAJ  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1969  we  shall  requas\20  more  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorneys  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  1970  we  may  ask  for  kbout  $900  thou- 
sand for  20  more  Assistant  TfiS.  Attorneys,  as 
well  as  Investigators  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel to  prosecute  suspect ed\  criminals. 

Al£o,  the  President  has  pledged  to  support 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency’s  1970  budget  request 
for  $700  thousand  to  increase  fis  staff  by 
more  than  one-third.  In  addlticfc  we  will 
support  the  Bail  Agency  request  of  $150 
thousand  to  provide  first-class  investigation 
of  persons  who  come  before  the  courts  for 
release,  and  in  addition  we  are  considering 
another  $250,000  appropriation  to  provide 
first-class  legal  representation  for  indigents. 

I believe  that  prosecutors  should  not  be 
so  over-worked  that  the  guilty  go  free.  I be- 
lieve that  defense  counsel  should  not  be 
over-worked  so  that  the  innocent  are  con- 
victed. \ 

I am  sure  that  our  proposals  for  the  courts, 
for  the  prosecutors  and  for  defense  counsel 
will  insure  the  type  of  equal  Justice  wje  need 
and  I hope  it  will  be  a model  for  other  cities. 

NARCOTICS  CONTROL  I 

One  last  word  on  another  aspect^  of  the 
President’s  message  which  should  be  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  nation  and  that  js  on  nar- 
cotics. We  recognize  that  the  control  of  nar- 
cotics and  drug  abuse  is  virtually  a pre- 
requisite to  the  reduction  of  crime. 

In  order  to  stop  the  flow  of  narcotics,  we 
have  already  substantially  increased  the  per- 
sonnel in  Washington  through  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  A crucial 
part  of  this  program  will  be  to  concentrate 
on  long-term  deep  agenls  who  can  work  their 
way  into  the  narcotics  distribution  syndicate 
and  can  identify  the  major  sources  of  supply. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  narcotics  control  has 
consisted  primarily  of  arresting  street  ad- 
dicts who  sell  a minimal  amount  of  heroin 


to  maintain  their  daily  habits.  While  street 
addiction  is  a problem  which  our  increased 
personnel  will  work  on,  our  real  emphasis 
will  be  the  wholesaler. 

We  also  will  have  operational  by  April  1 
a narcotics  testing  laboratory.  It  will  be 
available  to  all  the  local  governments  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Our  preliminary  survey  shows  that  we  will 
support  a supplementary  request  for  about 
$1.6  million  for  juvenile  facilities,  narcotics 
treatment  facilities  and  narcotics  prevention 
program  in  the  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ments of  Washington. 

In  addition,  we  expect  that  some  of  the 
$4.4  million  which  I mentioned  previously  as 
a supplementary  request  for  the  District 
Police  Department  will  be  earmarked  for  an 
increase  in  narcotics  forces  in  the  Metropo- 
litan Police. 

I hope  that  other  cities  and  states  will  fol- 
low our  attempt  to  crush  narcotics  addiction 
by  a fundamental  attack  utilizing  education, 
scientific  coordination,  intelligent  law  en- 
forcement and  first-class  rehabilitation. 
conclusion 

What  I have  talked  about  today  are  Just 
parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  con- 
trol program— the  necessity  for  adequate 
funding  of  all  plans;  the  necessity  of  city- 
state  cooperation  and  urban -suburban  co- 
operation; the  necessity  of  a well -staffed  and 
well-trained  police  force  with  special  empha- 
sis on  police -community  relations;  the  nec- 
essity of  an  efficient  court  system  supple- 
mented by  adequate  prosecutors  and  defense 
counsel  and  the  necessity  of  an  effective  nar- 
cotics control  program. 

On  behalf  of  President  Nixon,  I ask  you 
to  familiarize  yourselves  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  control  program  and  some  of 
its  important  philosophical  and  pragmatic 
suggestions.  We  hope  we  will  have  your  sup- 
port and  involvement  to  make  Washington 
a model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 


ITALIAN  GENIUS  PRESERVES 
IRREPLACEABLE  ART 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March  17,  1969 

Mr,  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  tears  itself  apart  for 
money,  military  victories,  political  gains, 
and  territory,  the  Italian  people  for  the 
past  2M>  years  have  successfully  applied 
technology  in  order  to  save  an  irreplace- 
able portion  of  not  only  their  own  his- 
tory, but  that  of  Western  civilization. 
After  the  ruinous  flood  of  November  4, 
1966,  in  Florence,  Italy,  numerous  fres- 
cos were  found  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
ruined.  Mainly  located  in  basements,  the 
ftoodwaters  drenched  the  plaster  walls 
they  were  painted  on.  Salt  in  the  plaster 
began  ruining  them.  A major  effort, 
aided  by  concerned  Americans,  was 
launched  by  Italian  experts,  utilizing  a 
300 -year-old  method  invented  by  an 
Italian. 

The  effort  has  been  in  the  main  suc- 
cessful, as  recent  reports  and  exhibits 
have  shown.  This  is  one  bright  spot  in 
the  name  of  civilization  in  a too-often 
dreary  world  picture. 

The  Italian  sense  of  artistry  showed 
clearly  through  in  this  major  effort.  It 
not  only  was  their  desire  to  preserve 
their  own  works  of  art,  but  they  also 
sought  to  share  this  beauty  and  treasure 
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The  American  Legion  has  compiled  an 
illustrious  record  of  dedication  and  service 
to  our  country  since  those  days  when  it  was 
formed  in  Paris  after  World  War  I. 

Its  focus  has  been  on  patriotism — about 
which  all  of  us  should  be  more  concerned 
than  we  are. 

Along  this  line,  the  design  of  the  com- 
memorative stamp  is  most  appropriate.  It 
involves  an  adaptation  by  Artist  Robert 
Hallock  of  a portion  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  American  Eagle 
clutching  an  olive  branch — the  heraldic 
symbol  of  peace. 

The  Legion  also  has  been  concerned,  as 
we  all  should  be,  with  the  need  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  The  continuation  of  our  way 
of  life — as  a free  nation  and  as  a leader  in 
the  effort  to  bring  about  world  peace — this 
is  very  much  dependent  upon  our  ability  to 
maintain  law  and  order  within  our  own 
boundaries. 

It  is  not  simply  a matter  of  personal  safety 
on  our  streets  and  in  our  homes  and  in  our 
business  establishments,  but  it  also  is  a 
matter  of  peaceful  existence  in  our  public 
places,  in  particular  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. No  one  argues  with  the  right  to  dis- 
sent, so  long  as  it  doesn’t  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others. 

It  was  four  wars  and  a half  century  ago 
that  the  American  Legion  was  founded  in 
Paris. 

Throughout  its  history,  its  major  concern 
has  been  the  aiding  of  veterans  as  they 
return  to  civilian  life.  This  is  a great  service 
and  one  for  which  the  Legion  is  well 
organized. 

Besides  its  fundamental  concern  with  the 
returning  veteran,  the  Legion  also  gives  great 
attention  to  programs  for  our  young  people. 
It  is  this  work  for  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Legion  warrants  the  accolade:  “50  years 
young.” 

Each  year,  more  than  750,000  young  men 
from  around  the  country  participate  in 
Legion -sponsored  programs.  These  include: 
Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation,  American  Legion 
baseball,  the  National  Oratorical  Contest, 
Boy  Scouting  and  Boys  Clubs. 

The  cornerstone  of  all  of  these  programs  is 
the  recognition  given  to  the  ideal  of  human 
values  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual. 

It  is  a great  honor  for  me*to  be  here  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  for  the  American  Legion 
and  for  its  millions  of  members. 

The  commemorative  stamp  which  is  being 
presented  to  the  public  for  the  first  time 
today,  is  one  of  the  more  impressive  stamps 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  I want  to  commend  the 
Department  and  the  designer. 

1 I L 

NEW  YORKERS  AGAINST  ABM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March  17,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I very 
much  regret  that  President  Nixon  has 
decided  to  proceed  with  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system.  I will  have  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  at  a later  date.  Mean- 
while I would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a resolution  adopted 
on  March  8 at  the  founding  meeting  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  New  Yorkers 
Against  ABM,  a group  of  community 
leaders  in  the  New  York  area  which  I 
took  the  lead  in  convening.  This  resolu- 
tion, which  was  sent  that  same  day  to 
President  Nixon,  reflects  the  concerns  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  therefore  de- 


serves our  careful  consideration.  The 
text  is  as  follows: 

New  Yorkers  Against  ABM 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  concerned  leaders 
and  members  of  the  New  York  community, 
we  have  today  met  together  to  reaffirm  our 
opposition  to  deployment  of  an  anti- ballistic 
missile  system.  To  this  end,  we  have  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  and  urge  that  you 
give  it  the  urgent  consideration  which  this 
vital  subject  so  fully  deserves: 

Whereas  leading  spokesmen  of  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  community  have  testified  that 
the  presently- conceived  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem will  be  largely  ineffectual  and  will  be 
obsolescent  or  obsolete  before  it  is  deployed; 
and 

Whereas  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  at 
this  time  will  have  a serious  destabilizing 
effect  on  the  current  balance  of  strategic 
arms  between  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  thus  jeopardizing  the  prospects  for 
successful  negotiations  on  the  limitation  of 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles;  and 

Whereas  such  deployment  would  contra- 
vene the  spirit,  and  perhaps  the  letter,  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty; 
and 

Whereas  the  costs  of  an  ABM  system  have 
been  variously  estimated  from  $5  billion  to 
$10  billion  for  a “thin”  shield  and  from  $40 
billion  to  $400  billion  for  a “thick”  shield; 
and 

Whereas  an  expenditure  of  this  magnitude 
can  only  be  made  at  the  expense  of  other 
critical  national  priorities,  such  as  the  eradi- 
cation of  hunger  in  America,  the  assurance 
of  a decent  home  to  every  American,  the 
improvement  of  our  educational  system,  the 
guarantee  of  full  and  equal  opportunity  to 
every  citizen,  and  the  defense  of  our  en- 
vironment against  pollution; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved. 

That  the  undersigned  firmly  oppose  de- 
ployment at  this  time  of  an  anti-ballistic 
missile  system,  whether  located  in  close 
proximity  to  urban  areas  or  deployed  for 
protection  of  offensive  missile  installations, 
and  urge  that  the  President  halt  the  acqui- 
sition of  sites  and  procurement  of  com- 
ponents for  such  a system,  thus  permitting 
the  resources  otherwise  destined  for  this 
purpose  to  be  reallocated  to  programs  of 
human  betterment  for  the  American  people 
and  for  the  world. 

AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  OF  NEW  YORKERS  AGAINST 
ABM 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Roswell  Gilpatric, 
Ogden  Reid,  Stephen  Smith,  Stanley  Stein- 
gut,  Eleanor  Clark  French,  O.  Edmund  Clubb, 
Sarah  Kovner,  William  Vanden  Heuvel. 

Members  of  the  following  organizations 
have  endorsed  this  resolution : 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action — New 
York  Branch;  Ansonia  Independent  Demo- 
cratic Club;  Bay  Ridge  Independent  Demo- 
crats, Benjamin  Franklin  Reform  Democratic 
Club,  Bolivar -Douglas  Democratic  Club, 
Bronx-Pelham  Reform  Democratic  Club, 
Brookhaven  Reform  Democrats,  Episcopal 
Peace  Fellowship,  FDR -Woodrow  Wilson  Re- 
form Democratic  Club,  Lenox  Hill  Democratic 
Club,  Lexington  Democratic  Club. 

McManus  Democratic  Club,  Murray  Hill 
Democratic  Club,  New  Chelsea  Reform  Demo- 
cratic Club,  New  Democratic  Coalition,  Park 
East  Reform  Democratic  Club,  Park  River 
Democratic  Club,  Park  Lincoln  Free  Demo- 
crats, Park  Slope  Democrats,  Renaissance  Re- 
publican Organization,  Riverside  Democratic 
Club. 

Roosevelt  Kingsborough  Independent  Dem- 
ocrats, Rutgers  New  Frontier  Democrats, 
SANE,  St.  George’s  Church,  Universities 
Committee  on  the  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  U S.  Youth  Council,  Village  Inde- 
pendent Democrats,  West  Brooklyn  Inde- 
pendent Democrats,  West  Side  Progressive 
Forum,  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  Women’s 
City  Club  of  New  York. 


ATTAINMENT  OF  PEACE  WITHIN 
SECURE  BOUNDARIES  IS  ISRAEL’S 
FIRM  RESOLVE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  following  inter- 
view with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel, 
Hls  Excellency  Abba  Efoan,  by  Alfred 
Friendly  of  the  Washington  Post,  Thurs- 
day, March  6,  1969. 

The  interview  follows : 

Text  of  Interview  With  Israel’s  Foreign 
Minister  Eban 

Question.  The  Arab  states  insist  that  Israel 
has  never  stated  that  it  accepts  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  Nov.  22,  1967,  or  would 
implement  it.  Is  this  true? 

Answer.  We’ve  made  so  many  statements 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  resolutions  as  the 
framework  of  a negotiated  settlement  that 
we  can’t  even  attach  seriousness  to  any  Arab 
assertions  to  the  contrary.  On  Oct.  8,  I my- 
self said  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly: 
“Israel  accepts  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion . . . and  declares  its  readiness  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  on  all  matters  mentioned 
therein.” 

That  is  the  cabinet  position.  Now  the  Arab 
states  have  reservations  about  our  use  of 
the  word  “agreement.”  The  word  “agree- 
ment” is  in  the  resolution.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  our  position. 

That  peace  must  grow  from  agreements 
in  the  Middle  East,  not  from  settlements 
dictated  outside  it.  There  are  no  Security 
Council  resolutions  calling  for  any  action 
except  on  the  basis  of  agreement. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  declared  that  your 
implementation  of  the  resolution  would  en- 
tail the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  to 
new  borders?  The  Arabs  claim  you  refuse  to 
say  so. 

Answer.  I was  asked  that  by  Ambassador 
Jarring  in  a memorandum  presented  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt).  I gave  him 
a clear  answer,  namely  that  in  a peace  agree- 
ment we  would  replace  the  cease-fire  lines 
by  secure  and  agreed  boundaries  and  that 
the  disposition  of  troops  would  then  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  new  boundaries. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  say  that  Israel  and  an 
Arab  state  would  agree  to  negotiated  and 
recognized  boundaries  and  then  would  re- 
station their  troops  in  places  where  they 
were  not  entitled  to  be  under  the  agreement. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Arab  states  ask  for 
withdrawal  without  peace  or  the  establish- 
ment of  new  boundaries. 

Question.  Why  has  Israel  not  made  public 
in  more  specific  terms  the  new  territorial  ar- 
rangements it  envisions? 

Answer.  Here  we’re  in  a quandary.  When 
we  make  our  ideas  public  it  increases  the 
complexities.  We  make  certain  proposals  and 
the  Arab  states  look  at  them,  recoil  and  say 
they  cannot  negotiate  on  them.  I think  it  is 
much  better  to  say  officially  that  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table  the  whole  problem  of  boun- 
daries and  territories  is  open  for  agreement. 
The  territorial  question  is  open  for  free  dis- 
cussion, anyone  can  make  any  proposals  he 
likes  for  negotiation. 

When  I go  to  my  colleagues  to  discuss  pos- 
sible terms,  they  say  “Have  you  got  an  Arab 
government  that  is  willing  in  principle  to 
talk  peace?  If  not,  why  should  we  figfht 
among  ourselves  about  something  hypo- 
thetical.” 

If  I came  one  day  and  said,  “Gentlemen* 
Arab  government  XYZ  says  it  wants  peace 
and  would  like  to  explore  its  conditions,  then 
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who  jis  doing  an  excellent  job  in  leading 
this  great  veterans’  organization. 

There  were  a number  of  dignitaries  ob 
the  dais  including  Rev.  C.  J.  Olandejv 
national  chaplain;  Chairman  Albert 
LaBiche,  and  Vice  Chairman  Donald 
Johnson,  of  the  Legion’s  50th  anniver- 
sary committee;  Mrs,  Arthur  B.  Haneljl, 
national  president  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Walter  II.  Glyni, 
chairman  of  the  Legion  Auxiliary’s  50tn 
anniversary  committee;  James  M.  Hen- 
derson, special  assistant  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General  for  public  information;  anjd 
Robert  Hallock  of  Newton,  Conn,,  de- 
signer of  the  Legion’s  commemorative: 
stam}p. 

Anjiong  those  present  in  the  audiende 
were!  the  New  York  State  Commander, 
Michael  J.  Kogutek  of  Lackawanni,; 
N.Y.j  and  the  Erie  County  Commander, 
Joseph  Herberger,  of  Buffalo. 

There  were  several  members  present 
from  my  own  Legion  Post,  Adam  Plew- 
acki  | Post  No.  799  in.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Matt  A.  Gajewski,  president 
of  the  Adam  Plewacki  Post  stamp  So- 
ciety, and  several  fellow  stamp  enthusi- 
asts.! This  is  the  largest  stamp  club  in 
the  American  Legion. 

I tjrould  like  to  commend  Dr.  Gajewski 
for  the  important  role  he  played  last 
year  in  helping  to  bring  into  fruition 
Public  Law  90-353.  He  was  & key  advo- 
cate in  behalf  of  my  bill,  H.R.  15972,  to 
permit  the  reproduction  of  U.S.  postage 
stamps  in  color. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  very  ap- 
propriate remarks  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount: 

Remarks  by  Postmaster  GeneeAe  at  Legion 
Stamp  Ceremony 

delighted  to  be  able  to  share  this 
tant  ceremony  with  you  today, 
dedication  of  a new  commemorative 
is  an  important  occasion  because  it 
enables  the  nation  to  honor  American  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  that  have  made 
important  contributions  to  the  development 
of  the  nation. 

The  stamp  we  dedicate  today  commemo- 
rates the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  Legion,  an  institution  that 
has  played  a unique  and  historic  role  in  na- 
tional affairs. 

Ov^r  the  last  half  century,  the  country  has 
suffered  through  four  major  armed  conflicts. 
The  American  Legion  emerged  to  give  voice 
to  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  men  who 
fought  in  those  wars. 

ThA  activities  of  the  Legion  have  expanded 
beyond  direct  concern  with  veterans  affairs 
to  an!  involvement  in  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life,  including  child  welfare,  com- 
munity development,  education,  youth  activ- 
ities, the  preservation  of  Americanism,  and 
national  security. 

It  ik  an  organization  through  which  veter- 
ans, ka  citizens,  can  work  to  build  a better 
America. 

This  is  the  theme  of  our  American  Legioh 
stam^).  The  design  is  adapted  from  the  Great 
Seal  Of  the  United  States,  and  shows  thajt 
part  bf  the  eagle  which  clutches  an  olivje 
brandh,  symbolic  in  this  case  of  the  peace- 
time I activities  of  veterans.  Printed  on  thje 
stamjl)  are  these  words:  “American  Legioh 
...  $0  years  . . . Veterans  as  Citizens.”  ] i 

Vetjerans  as  citizens  have  been  a force  fajr 
good  in  our  society  reflecting  the  peacetimje 
equivalent  of  that  patriotism  which  com!- 
pels  afman  to  risk  his  life  in  defense  of  free- 
dom. The  same  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try which  carry  men  courageously  to  the  bat- 
tlefield also  make  them  valuable  citizen?.  ' 


The  Legion  has  long  believed  that  man 
who  fights  for  his  oounlxy  on  the  battlefield 
will  want  to  struggle  to  build  his  country 
in  peacetime.  He  has  estmed  for  himself  an 
important  stake  in  the  destiny  of  his  nation. 

For  the  veteran,  when  he  returns  from  the 
front,  finds  many  battles  still  to  be  won — 
battles  against  apathy,  forgetfulness  of  ideals 
and  purposes,  the  deterioration  of  our  moral 
and  physical  strengths,  the  abuses  of  free- 
dom. There  are  campaigns  to  be  waged  for 
better  neighborhoods,  healthier  communities, 
quality  schools,  and  effective  government. 

And  he  faces  the  struggle  that  never  seems 
to  end,  the  struggle  for  peace.  This  has  been 
a continuing  concern  of  the  Legion.  Down 
through  the  years,  it  has  consistently  advo- 
cated military  preparedness,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  must  work  just  as 
diligently  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  wage 
peace. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Nixon 
said : 

“After  a period  of  confrontation,  we  are 
entering  an  era  of  negotiation.  Let  all  nations 
know  that  during  this  Administration  our 
lines  of  communications  will  be  open.” 

Like  the  stamp  we  dedicate  today,  this 
Administration  will  focus  on  the  olive  branch. 
Veterans,  perhaps  more  than  others,  realize 
the  vital  importance  of  the  peace  initiative 
and  of  the  skills  which  the  President  brings 
to  this  effort.  At  the  same  time,  we  also  have 
the  assurance — evident  in  yesterday’s  deci- 
sion on  the  ABM — that  the  nation’s  military 
might  will  not  be  neglected. 

The  American  Legion  :ls  like  so  many  great 
American  institutions  which  grow  in  Response 
to  a particular  need,  and  in  serving  that  need, 
serve  the  entire  nation  as  well. 

Following  World  War  I,  thousands  returned 
from  Europe  disabled,  in  one  way  or  another, 
by  that  war.  They  returned  to  a society  un- 
prepared to  assist  them  in  their  great  need  of 
rehabilitation  and  readjustment,  and  indeed, 
a society  largely  unaware?  these  needs  existed. 

The  Legion,  after  its  formation  in  Paris  by 
officers  and  men  of  the  American  Army, 
championed  the  plight  of  these  heroes  of 
the  nation  and  succeeded  in  gaining  just 
compensation  for  them 

The  Legion  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
structure  of  state  and  federal  veterans’  legis- 
lation today.  It  had  an  important  role  in  the 
creation  of  the  Veterans,’  Administration,  in 
the  system  of  165  veterans’  hospitals 
throughout  the  nation,  and  has  been  a major 
factor  in  almost  every  piec$  of  veterans’ 
legislation  passed  in  the  last  30  years. 

It  was  the  motivating  foreje  behind  the 
passage  in  1944  of  the  G1  Bill  of  Rights.  More 
than  11  million  men  were  educated  or  trained 
under  the  provisions  of  i;his  A<it,  and  some  7 
million  borrowed  money  for  holnes  and  busi- 
nesses. We  can  only  .imagine  the  extent  of  the 
impact  of  this  measure  on  ;the  nation’s 
development  over  the  past  two*  decades,  but 
certainly  it  has  been  a considerible  factor  in 
the  growth  of  the  economy,  not  to  mention 
the  untold  benefits  for  individuals  and  their 
families.  \ 

The  extent  of  the  Legion’s  involvement  in 
child  welfare  is  such  that  it  is  responsible 
for  helping  raise  the  standards,  through  fed- 
eral and  state  legislation,  of  juvenile  court 
procedure,  child  adoptions,  and  guardianship, 
and  the  rights  of  children  in  general. 

Legion  posts  are  particularly  active  in  com- 
munity and  youth  activities,  sponsoring  base- 
ball teams,  Boy  Scout  troops,  high  school 
oratorical  contests.  Boys’  State  programs,  and 
various  community  patriotic,  education  and 
charity  programs. 

On  this  50th  anniversary,  we  can  salute  the 
American  Legion  for  attaining  most  of  its 
objectives  in  tlie  field  of  veterans’  benefits. 
The  United  States  has  the  highest  standard 
of  veterans’  benefits  in  the  world.  Yet,  there 
is  perhaps  a greater  need  for  the  Legion’s 
service  today  than  ever  t»efore. 

Because  of  its  broad  involvement  in  many 


areas  of  our  national  fife,  because  It^ias 
shaped  for  itseftf  a role  in  solving  modem 
problems,  and  because  it  brings  together 
like-minded  men  for  service  to  their  country, 
the  Legion  faces  challenges  it  will  not  ex- 
haust in  the  next  half  century. 

President  Nixon  has  said  we  are  approach- 
ing the  limits  of  what  government  can  do 
alone.  / £ # ■ 

“Our  greatest ^needNnbw,”  he  said,  "is  to 
reach  be/ond  government,  to  enlist  the  le- 
gions of  fhe  concerned  and  committed.” 

One  need  not  ‘hold  high  office  to  be  con- 
cerned And  committed.  JNor  is  it  necessary 
to  do  sleat  things >In  the  gathering  bigness 
of  things,  we  of&n  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
there  / is  something  eagh  of  I us  can  do. 
Each  / must  labor  to  perform  those  daily, 
ofterf  unnoticed  often  thankless  tasks  which 
bull/i  and  hold  together  a nation. 

as  the  President  said:  ",  . . We  need 
thd  energies  of  our  people — enlisted  not  only 
in /grand  enterprises,  but  more  importantly 
in J those  small,  splendid  efforts  that  make 
headlines  in  the  neighborhood  newspaper  in- 
stead of  the  national  journal. 

I am  convinced  the  action  Is  going  to  bo 
at  the  community  level  in  the  coming  years. 
There  is  a new  awareness  of  needs  of  the 
communities.  Great  national  problems  are 
reflected,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  every 
smaller  city  across  the  nation.  Some  com- 
munities are  exploding  with  tension  and 
discontent.  Others  have  a quiet,  desperate 
need  for  attention.  Community  efforts, 
guided  by  the  personal  touch  of  concerned 
and  committed  Americans,  often  meet  a 
need  in  a way  that  is  impossible  for  the 
sweeping,  national  program. 

The  voluntary  efforts  of  organizations  like 
the  American  Legion  promise  more  than  all 
the  grand  programs  we  can  devise.  I urge  you 
to  continue  your  commitment  to  our  nation’s 
communities. 

It  seems  to  me  very  appropriate  that  the 
Post  Office  cite  veterans  through  a com- 
memorative stamp.  The  military  and  the 
Post  Office  have  traditionally  had  strong  ties. 
The  Department  has  devoted  much  time  and 
effort  to  improving  mail  service  to  our  fight- 
ing men.  And  this  is  important.  General 
Eisenhower  is  said  to  have  considered  the 
mail  as  vital  to  his  armies  as  an  additional 
division  of  troops. 

We  will  be  endeavoring,  in  the  coming 
months  and  years,  to  improve  not  only  mili- 
tary mail  service,  but  mail  service  for  the 
entire  nation.  The  Post  Office  is  in  serious 
need  of  better  efficiency  and  performance.  I 
believe  the  American  people  Want  better 
mail  service  and  are  willing  to  support  the 
necessary  steps  to  achieve  it.  Those  of  you 
who  are  veterans  can  particularly  appreciate 
the  Importance  of  making  these  improve- 
ments. 

My  friends,  I am  certain  all  Americans 
Jon  with  me  in  saluting  the  impact  which 
veterans  as  citizens  have  had  on  this  nation, 
and  the  important  and  historic  role  which 
the  American  Legion  has  played  in  promot- 
ing that  citizenship.  This,  stamp  will  serve  to 
remind  us  we  are  twice  indebted  to  our  vet- 
erans— for  service  abroad  and  at  home. 

The  chairman  of  the  ceremony  also 
called  upon  me  for  a few  brief  remarks. 
Following  is  my  text: 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Dulski  at 
Legion  Stamp  Ceremony 

Mr.  Chairman,  Commander  Doyle,  Mr. 
Postmaster  General , and  friends:  This  is  a 
golden  occasion  for  the  American  Legion, 
and  I am  grateful  that  our  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  recognizing  it  with  the  issuance 
of  a special  commemorative  stamp. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a pleasure  for  me  to 
be  with  you  today.  I am  very  proud  of  my 
membership  in  one  of  your  larger  posts,  the 
Adam  Plewacki  Post  #799  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  which  also  has  one  of  the  largest  stamp 
clubs  in  the  American  Legion. 
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we  have  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  We 

would  have  to  give  our  negotiators  concrete 
positions,  determining  what  things  are  in- 
dispensable for  us  and  on- which  matters  they 
can  be  flexible. 

The  Arab  states  have  never  put  us  in  the 
position  of  having  to  work  out  a detailed 
range  of  contingent  positions. 

They  will  not  negotiate  directly,  they  will 
not  negotiate  indirectly — as  Nasser  told 
The  New  York  Times  the  other  day — they 
will  not  negotiate  orally,  they  will  not  nego- 
tiate with  Jarring  or  without  him.  They  will 
not  even  negotiate  by  correspondence  course. 

That’s  where  the  frustration  lies.  Unless 
they  negotiate  with  us  they  will  never  know 
and  we  ourselves  will  never  know  the  time 
limits  of  our  flexibility  and  of  theirs. 

Question.  You  have  said  that  details  of  a 
peace  agreement  are  secondary  to  the  princi- 
pal objective,  the  sine  qua  non:  an  end  to 
the  long  Arab  campaign  for  the  extinction  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
Arab  states  are,  as  they  claim,  sincerely  re- 
nouncing that  goal  by  accepting  the  Security 
Council  resolution? 

Answer.  The  policy  of  the  UAR  must  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments of  its  leaders  and  from  communica- 
tions to  us  by  Ambassador  Jarring.  These  are 
quite  consistent:  There  isn’t  any  distinction 
between  them.  They  present  the  following 
picture : 

They  want  us  to  withdraw  in  the  first  stage 
to  the  June  4,  1967  boundaries — what  we  call 
our  nightmare  map.  They  want  us  to  recon- 
struct our  own  peril  and  put  us  back  into  the 
straitjacket.  But  this  is  oftly  stage  one. 

Stage  two  is  that  the  Arab  armies  would 
follow  our  retreat.  Notice  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  dialogue  with  the  United  States,  the 
principle  of  demilitarization  in  Sinai  is 
dropped:  Arab  troops  move  into  to  wherever 
Israeli  troops  move  out,  The  June  4 powder 
keg  is  reconstructed. 

Then  the  blockade  is  re-established.  Free- 
dom of  passage  in  the  Suez  is  made  con- 
tingent on  settlement  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, which  is  at  the  very  best  a matter  of 
years — I hope  not  decades. 

The  same  is  true  about  passage  through 
the  Straits  of  Tiran,  the  issue  that  exploded 
into  the  June  war. 

The  UAR  tells  us  that  they  would  oppose 
any  permanent  arrangement  not  contingent 
on  their  consent.  The  Sword  of  Damocles 
would  be  put  back  into  place.  The  May  23, 
1967,  crisis  could  be  recreated  whenever  the 
UAR  decided  to  do  so. 

Thereafter,  the  Palestine  problem,  as  they 
call  it,  would  have  to  be  settled  by  allowing 
all  the  refugees  back  into  what  remained  of 
Israel  after  its  withdrawal.  Enough  Arabs 
must  be  introduced  to  convert  Israel  into 
something  that  is  not  Israel. 

Then,  Nasser  says,  he  would  make  peace 
with  the  Israel  that  it  then  would  have 
become,  namely  another  Arab  state. 

This  is  so  clear,  so  repeatedly  stated,  that 
to  assume  that  Nasser  wants  peace  with  Israel 
as  a sovereign  Jewish  state  in  its  own  na- 
tional personality  is  utterly  frivolous. 

In  fact,  in  the  last  few  days,  the  govern- 
ments which  are  in  closest  contact  with  us 
have  told  us  very  frankly  that  they  do  not 
now  now  believe  that  the  UAR  is  ready  for  a 
peace  with  us  on  terms  that  Israel  would  ac- 
cept or  that  friendly  governments  would  ad- 
vise us  to  accept. 

At  the  most,  Nasser  would  accept  a Jewish 
community  in  an  Arab  state,  or  perhaps  a 
sort  of  Lebanon.  But  the  idea  that  Israel  is 
an  independent  nation  with  roots  in  the 
Middle  East,  no  less  deep  and  much  older 
than  Arab  roots  is  foreign  to  Nasser’s 
thinking. 

Our  case  is  that  Israel  is  part  of  the  Middle 
East  past  and  the  Middle  East  present  and 


the  Middle  East  future.  This  is  something 
that  he  has  never  grasped. 

I think  that  this  is  the  real  essence  of  the 
conflict — that  Arab  intellectual  and  polit- 
ical leaders  have  never  really  solved  the 
mystery  of  Israel’s  deep  and  authentic  roots 
in  the  Middle  East  past  and  destiny. 

Question.  Is  the  same  unwillingness  that 
you  assert  on  the  part  of  Egypt  to  make  peace 
true  with  respect  to  Jordan? 

Answer.  The  situation  is  different,  in  the 
psychological  sense.  There  are  Palestinian 
and  Jordanian  leaders  who  say  frankly  that 
they  would  have  preferred  Israel  not  to  exist 
but  that  its  existence  is  an  inexorable  fact. 

If  Nasser  can  allow  himself  to  dream, 
however  vainly,  of  a military  victory  as  a 
final  solution,  the  Jordanians  cannot  possi- 
bly have  any  such  illusions. 

The  question  is  whether  there  is  in  Jor- 
dan a sovereign  capacity  to  negotiate.  The 
question  marks  are  whether  Jordan  can 
negotiate  without  a green  light,  or  even  an. 
amber  light,  from  Cairo;  whether  the  green 
or  amber  light  exists;  whether  it  could  explore 
a settlement  with  us  under  the  pressure  of 
the  terrorist  organizations;  whether  the 
presence  of  Iraqi  troops  in  Jordan  exercises 
an  inhibiting  effect. 

But  the  issue  is  not  dead.  What  I have  in 
mind  is  an  integral  solution  solving  the 
problems  of  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs  by  establishing  an  open  boundary 
on  the  community  model  familiar  in  West- 
ern Europe,  as  for  example  Benelux. 

We  must  look  for  a way  of  living  together 
without  a million  Arabs  being  forced  into 
an  unwanted  allegiance. 

Question.  How  can  there  be  the  "real 
peace,”  the  sincere  willingness  of  Arabs  to 
live  in  peace  with  Israel,  unless  the  refugee 
problem  is  solved?  Have  you  a proposal  for 
its  solution? 

Answer.  I used  to  think  that  a solution  of 
the  refugee  problem  would  bring  about 
peace.  It  is  my  conviction  now  that  the  exact 
opposite  is  true,  that  only  peace  can  bring 
about  a solution  of  the  refugee  problem. 

So  long  as  the  Arab  states  do  not  want 
peace,  they  will  not  want  a solution  of  .the 
refugee  problem. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  is  the 
first  International  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  refugee  solution  can  only  come  as 
a part  of  an  integral  peace  solution.  The 
problem  was  caused  by  war;  it  can  only  be 
solved  by  peace. 

Nevertheless  we  did  make  a proposal,  to 
which  the  press  has  given  insufficient  at- 
tention, that  ahead  of  any  question  of  peace 
or  boundaries  or  recognition,  we  should  have 
an  international  conference  to  charter  a five- 
year  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem  with  the  participation  of  Middle 
Eastern  state®,  of  governments  which  help 
to  support  the  refugees  and  the  U.N.  spe- 
cialized agencies.  I should  be  anxious  to 
know  what  is  wrong  with  that  suggestion. 
In  proposing  in  New  York  in  October  to  try 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  each  of  the  eight 
or  nine  subjects  in  the  Security  Council 
resolution,  of  which  the  refugees  is  one,  I 
said  it  made  no  matter  to  me  which  was 
discussed  first. 

I said  let’s  begin  with  navigation,  or  the 
refugee  problem,  or  boundaries,  or  take  them 
up  simultaneously  with  subcommittees  to 
discuss  each  of  them. 

UAR  Foreign  Minister  Riad’s  answer  was  to 
book  passage  back  to  Cairo  because  any  re- 
sponse to  this  would  have  involved  him  in  a 
dialogue  with  us.  The  peace  idea  was  becom- 
ing too  concrete  for  his  liking.  The  pro- 
posal for  a refugee  conference  was  rejected 
rather  hervously  by  him,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  to  world  opinion  that  it 
should  be  rejected  by  anyone  who  cares  any- 
thing for  the  refugees. 


Question.  But  have  you  stated,  even  in 
principle,  what  Israel  is  prepared  to  do  to 
solve  that  enormous  problem? 

Answer.  We  are  on  our  guard  against  any 
manner  of  thinking  that  makes  the  refugee 
problem  an  exclusive  Israeli  responsibility. 
Israel  simply  cannot  solve  the  problem;  it 
can  make  a contribution  to  its  solution.  I 
don’t  believe  the  states  of  the  Middle  East 
can  solve  it  alone.  It  has  to  be  solved  region- 
ally and  internationally.  That  is  why  we 
must  create  a regional  and  international 
framework  for  the  refugee  discussion.  But 
when  I say  that  peace  could  solve  it,  I mean 
that  the  psychology  of  peace  would  open  up 
possibilities  which  we  cannot  envisage  in  a 
condition  of  war. 

That’s  what  I think  the  Arab  governments 
don’t  understand.  The  key  to  the  Israeli 
attitude  lies  in  their  hands.  The  moment 
they  negotiate  with  us,  they  unlock  in  the 
Israeli  mind  all  kinds  of  impulses  which  have 
been  held  back. 

Question.  In  the  absence  of  progress  to- 
wards a settlement,  will  the  Palestine  libera- 
tion movement  grow  and  capture  the  imag- 
ination of  the  Arab  peoples,  to  the  point 
that  a political  settlement  becomes  impos- 
sible. 

Answer.  These  groups  are  a burden  on  our 
security  in  some  places,  but  in  my  mind  they 
are  still  marginal  and  not  central. 

Arab  governments  established  these  orga- 
nizations. Without  Arab  governments  they 
would  have  neither  weapons  nor  support. 
The  mastery  still  belongs  to  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments. If  Nasser  or  King  Hussein  decided 
to  negotiate  peace,  I believe  these  movements 
would  dwindle  at  the  negotiating  stage  and 
fade  away  at  the  settlement,  stage. 

Question.  They  have  not  become  Franken- 
stein's monster,  more  powerful  than  their 
creator? 

Answer.  I think  the  governments  still  re- 
tain executive  control.  The  Fatah  is  simply 
a convenience  for  Arab  governments  which 

not  want  to  fight  with  their  regular  armies 
and  yet  do  not  want  a period  of  tranquility 
leading  to  peace. 

Question.  Israel  is  accused  of  asking  for  a 
degree  of  security  that  no  other  country 
enjoys;  that  you  refuse  to  gamble  on  the 
possible  turning  of  your  adversaries’  minds 
towards  a peaceful  outcome. 

Answer.  On  the  contrary,  I would  settle  for 
the  kind  of  security  which  every  other  coun- 
try has.  I would  take  any  sovereign  country 
in  the  world  and  ask  what  are  its  relation- 
ships with  its  neighbors  in  a state  of  peace. 
I wotild  shut  my  eyes,  pick  one,  and  settle 
for  that. 

Question.  How  will  the  Israeli  government 
changes  affect  the  relationship  between 
hawks  and  doves?  Where  do  you  stand  per- 
sonally in  that  division? 

Answer.  The  ornithological  definition  is 
not  useful.  The  hawk-dove  phrase  has  done 
more  to  confuse  public  thinking  on  inter- 
national problems  than  any  other  semantic 
device. 

We  are  all  hawks  only  in  our  ambition  to 
make  Israel  really  secure,  and  most  of  us 
are  doves  in  our  ardent  desire  for  peace.  My 
colleague  (Defence  Minister  Moshe)  Dayan 
is  called  a hawk  but  it  was  he  who  told  your 
people  on  television  that  he  “would  give 
up  a lot  of  territory  for  peace”  with  Egypt  or 
Jordan.  That  sounds  dovish  to  me. 

Mrs.  Meir,  who  I hope  will  lead  the  next 
cabinet,  has  said  that  she  opposed  the  ex- 
treme slogan  of  “no  surrender  of  territory” 
and  that  if  our  boundaries  are  to  be  agreed 
boundaries  they  cannot  be  the  present  ones, 
but  that  only  a peace  negotiation  can  make 
the  discussion  real. 

So  there  is  a national  consensus  which  I 
have  been  expressing  all  these  months. 
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SHALL  WE  CONTINUE  TO  REPAIR, 
OR  BUILD  A NEW  HOUSE? 

r ' 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March  17,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  law-enforcement  efforts,  as  well  as 
in  almost  every  other  aspect  of  today’s 
world,  we  must  make  certain  that  im- 
provements which  we  might  plan!  really 
jwould  contribute  toward  the  favorable 
end  result  which  we  might  have  ini  mind, 
j Police  Chief  Everett  F,  Holladay,  Mon- 
terey Park,  Calif.,  Police  Departmjent,  is 
lone  of  those  farsighted  individuals  who 
has  this  capacity  to  look  beyond  the  first 
step.  He  has  an  excellent  background  in 
police  work  and  in  accomplishmejnts  to 
|his  credit,  and  is  fast  earning  the  tespect 
|of  law  enforcement  people  throughout 
ithe  Nation. 

A recent  article  featured  in  Police,  No- 
ivember-December  1968,  which  describes 
jitself  as  a “journal  covering  the  profes- 
sional interests  of  all  law  enforcement 
personnel,”  was  written  by  Chief  Kolla- 
jday  and  deals  with  the  need  for  enlight- 
ened attitudes  toward  change  in  police 
procedures. 

| I am  quite  pleased  that  Everett  Holla- 
day  heads  one  of  the  police  departments 
in  my  congressional  districts  and  clah  re- 
port that  the  city  of  Monterey  Park 
;knows  that  they  have  one  of  the  finest 
small  city  enforcement  agencies  on  the 
west  coast — thanks  to  Chief  Holladay. 

The  article  follows : 

Shall  We  Continue  To  Repair,  or  Build 
a New  House? 

(Editorial  feature  by  EL  F.  Holladay) 

(Editor’s  Note. — We  have  invited  a num- 
ber of  different  individuals  representing  dif- 
ferent areas  of  opinion  and  geography,  to 
prepare  editorials  of  their  own  subject  selec- 
tion and  representing  their  own  opinions 
rather  than,  necessarily,  that  of  Polite. 

(This  editorial  has  been  submitted  by  Chief 
Hofiaday  who  has  been  in  the  field  Tof  law 
enforcement  for  twenty-five  years.  He  served 
with  the  Pomona  Police  Department  from 
1943  to  1962  during  which  time  he  rose 
through,  the  ranks  to  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Chief.  He  was  appointed  Police  Chief  of 
the  city  of  Monterey  Park  on  August  i,  1962. 

| (While  at  Pomona,  Chief  Holladay  at- 
tended the  Delinquency  Control  Institute  at 
[the  University  of  Southern  California  arid,  in 
1951,  organized  Pomona’s  first  Juvenile  Bu- 
reau. He  Is  an  alumnus  of  the  CSC  School  of 
Public  Administration  where  he  occasionally 
guest  lectures.  He  is  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  California  Police  Chiefs  Association. 

| (Having  taught  Juvenile  Court  Laiw  and 
Procedure  at  Mount  San  Antonio  and  Chaf- 
fey  Junior  Colleges,  Chief  Holladay  has  al- 
ways been  a strong  advocate  of  crirrie  pre- 
vention. One  of  his  first  acts  upon  becoming 
administrative  head  of  the  Monterey  Park 
Police  was  to  initiate  “Operation  Identifica- 
tion,” a project  to  reduce  burglary  and  theft 
whereby  the  citizen  etches  his  driver’s  [license 
number  on  his  personal  property  as  positive 
evidence  of  ownership,  traceable  by  ikw  en- 
forcement agencies.  Later,  the  program, 
P.A.C.E.,  (Public  Anti-Crime  Effort)  T^as  de- 
veloped and  implemented  involving;  active 
participation  of  the  citizens  of  Monterey 
Park  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

(It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Editorial  6tAff  of 
Police  that  in  a free  society  it  is  desirable 
to  have  these  different  points  of  view  and 


recommendations*  and  we  encourage  others 
to  submit  similar  ■ editorial  comment.) 

Ted  and  Mary  Jones  were  respected  citizens 
who  lived  comfortably  in  their  farmhouse  on 
the  outskirts  of  Centerville.  Ted  was  one  of 
the  first  to  buy  a tractor  and  get  rid  of  the 
walking  plow.  When  rural  electricity  became 
available,  he  had  the  necessary  lines  run 
down  to  the  house  from  the  highway  and 
bought  Mary  a mrw  refrigerator  to  replace 
the  old  ice  box.  Ted,  Jr.,  had  gone  through 
the  local  high  school  and  on  to  A & M Col- 
lege. On  occasion  when  he  wanted  to  apply 
some  of  the  college-learned  theories  in  the 
qperation  of  the  farm,  he  found  Dad  opposing 
on  the  basis  of  impr^ctacallty.  However,  these 
arguments  generally  resulted  in  the  young 
manjs  persuasion^ eading  to  the  adoption  of 
the  innovation,  Yes,  in  retrospect,  Ted  and 
Mary  felt  quite 'proud  of  their  moderniza- 
tion. / 

During  this  toerLod,  something  was  hap- 
pening to  Centerville : urbanization.  Al- 
though the  Jones  had  heard  some  talk  about 
It,  they  werenjt  too  concerned 'until  a sub- 
divider  offered! them  more  money  than  they 
could  afford  to  turn  down  for  their  “south 
40.”  ; 

Later,  when  Ithe  newcomers  began  to  oc- 
• cupy  the  manj|  homes  that  dotted  the  hill- 
sides where  the  Jones’  cattle  had  formerly 
pastured,  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
became  vividly  - personal  when  complaints 
were  launched  against  them  for  the  offensive 
odor  of  their  pigpens  and  against  the  noises 
of  the  rooster  crowing  at  daylight.  After 
much  discussion,  \they  reluctantly  disposed 
of  the  hogs  and  filially  gave  up  the  chickens 
out  of  deference  tp  their  new  neighbors. 
But  these  sacrifices  were  not  made  easily  and 
some  ill  will  was  created  as  a result. 

Later  on  they  were  sadly  surprised  to  find 
that  the  general  locationSnf  their  farmhouse 
had  been  rezoned  R-l  amSL  they  were  now 
subject  to  a revolutionary\and  shocking 
number  of  requirements,  alr\$lesigned  to 
make  their  living  more  enjoyable K 

The  plumbing  inspector  prescribed  the 
work  to  be  completed  to  provide  for  the 
sanitation  of  the  family;  the  electrical  in- 
spector prescribed,  the  increased-capa^ty 
type  service  which  meant  tearing  out  a pofc 
tion  of  the  old  system  and  installing  the  nev^ 
And  the  crowning  blow  came  when  a new 
street  was  surveyed  In  front  of  the  house  and 
they  were  informed  that,  to  conform  with  the 
setback  regulations,  the  front  room  would 
have  to  be  removed  and  relocated  on  another 
side  of  their  home. 

Ted  and  Mary  sat  down  and  reflected  on 
all  the  changes  they  had  experienced  during 
the  past  several  years,  and  realized  that. most 
off  these  had  not  be  en  of  their  own  choosing; 
and  yet,  realistically,  the  end  result  had  im- 
proved some  aspects  of  their  living  condi- 
tions. And  so  Ted  asked,  “Should  we  con- 
tinue to  repair  and  remodel  to  meet  these 
requirements,  or  3hould  we  build  a new 
house?”  The  family  resolved  to  build  a house 
which  would  not  oidy  Include  all  of  the  mod- 
em code  requirements  but  would  be  designed 
to  foresee  similar  changes  of  the  future  so 
that  its  architecture  and  serviceability  would 
.reflect  their  own  desires  and  personalities  for 
many  years  to  come  without  the  necessity  of 
Intervention  by  outsiders. 

Has  the  family  of  law  enforcement  arrived 
at  a similar  point  eff  decision?  It  would  seem 
so.  Since  World  War  II  we  have  continued 
to  improve  techniques,  procedures,  policies, 
and  personnel.  Yet  our  record  of  accomplish- 
ment seems  sadly  licking. 

During  this  25-yaar  war  on  crime,  though 
we  have  fought  gallantly,  we  have  been  criti- 
cized, cajoled,  cramped  and  constrained  while 
the  weight  of  the  advantage  continues  to- 
ward the  lawless  element  as  crime  rates  soar. 

Social  changes  ac  companyingjurbanization 
of  our  exploding  population  have  daily  rep- 
resented new  challenges.  As  we  struggle  to 
meet  these  required  adjustments,  the  pe- 


riodic. visits  pf  the  inspectors — (the  Supreme 
Court  by  decision)  - — invariably  prescribe  ad- 
ditional limitation  of  our  traditional  meth- 
ods by  what  would  appear  to  us  to  be  an 
Insatiable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  court  to 
insulate  the  criminal  at  the  expense  of  the 
protection  of  society. 

Shall  we  continue  to  commiserate  our 
woundsA  making  our  required  changes  with 
a disgruntled  attitude  toward  our  position? 
Or,  shall  we  use  our  wits  and,  as  the  wise 
man,  turn  the  situation  to  our  own  advan- 
tage? Shall  we  continue  to  repair?  Or,  shall 
we  build  a new  house? 

Thinking  only  of  the  present,  it  obviously 
would  he  easier  to  continue  the  repair  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  compliance  with  re- 
quirements, This  course  would  offer  no  relief, 
however,  from  the  frustrations  of  having 
other  ^people  telling  us  what  to  do. 

On  the  shoulders  of  law  enforcement  today 
rests  the  greatest  responsibility  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  existence,  and  from  the  aspect  of 
sensitivity,  perhaps  the  greatest  immediate 
responsibility  of  any  single  profession.  If  we 
are  to  wear  this  proudly,  we  must  be  the 
architects  of  our  own  destiny.  We  must  not 
choose  to  simply  adjust  to  the  requirements 
of  the  day.  Like  the  farmer,  we  must  study 
every  possibility  of  change  likely  to  be  re- 
- qulred  of  us  In  the  future  and  set  our  course 
in  areas  to  produce  greatest  support  and 
least  legal  criticism.  This  would  mean  re- 
search in  far  greater  depth  than  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  It  would  mean  a 
re -examination  of  our  role  in  the  total  spec- 
trum of  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, and  an  intensified  study  of  forces  of 
, support  which  are  presently  available  to  ujs. 

A limited  assessment  of  our  present  posi- 
tion would  Indicate  that  our  two  most  obvi- 
ous pursuits  should  be  in  the  technological 
and  sociological  fields.  As  never  before,  the 
attention  of  society  is  currently  focused  on 
our  needs  and  the  dilemma  of  our  position. 
Never  before  has  the  technical  scientist  been 
so  Willing  to  provide  answers  if  we  will 
specifically  described  our  problems.  Never 
before  has  the  citizen  been  so  willing  to  get 
behind  the  man  behind  the  badge,  not  just 
with  empty  lip  service  but  by  actually  ad- 
justing  or  changing  his  personal  habits  in  a 
\manner  designed  to  frustrate  the  criminal. 
^Recently  legislation  to  appropriate  funds 
for  our  use  is  unprecedented.  This  money 
should  not  be  looked  upon  with  fear  of  up- 
strewn  government  control.  Rather,  our 
legisrators  should  be  approached  as  “financial 
parties”  to  whom  we  submit  our  archi- 
tectural renderings  as  a normal  prerequisite 
to  secuMng  the  loan  to  build. 

As  webnjoy  our  brief  moment  in  the  spot- 
light of  Shakespeare’s  stage,  let  us  direct  our 
attention \tn  recognizing  the  overwhelming 
potential  Off  Imagination  and  creativity  rep- 
resented i A om-  ranks.  Let  us  reflect  upon 
our  tradltiAis  with  a question  as  ta  present- 
day  usefulness,  and  let  us  properly  utilize 
the  support  available  to  us.  In  so  doing,  we 
will  build  o\*  new  house  with  pride,  and,  in 
fact,  we  will  j|lay  the  lead  role  in  a historical 
Chapter  during  which  both  the  rise  and  the 
fall  of  crime  ai*se  duly  recorded. 


CRIME 

EX'! 


)RT — A RECORD  OF 
LIBERALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March  17,  1969 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  publilshes  a crime 
clock  which  lists  the  “reported  crimes 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
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“It  Is  our  sincere  pleasure  to  present  this 
land  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  held  in 
perpetuity  and  developed  for  public  outdoor 
recreational  purposes.” 

Practically  all  of  the  big  tract  had  been 
stripped  and  then  restored  by  Mr.  Hillman, 
one  of  the  first  coal  operators  in  the  nation 
to  advocate  complete  restoration  of  the  land. 

For  more  than  two  decades  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  State’s  strip  mine  law  in  1963, 
Mr.  Hillman  was  backfilling  and  grading  his 
strip  mine  pits  and  planting  trees,  shrub- 
bery, and  game  feeds  to  restore  his  lands 
to  useful  purposes. 

He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight 
that  eventually  gave  Pennsylvania  a strip 
mine  law  that  serves  as  a model  for  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

NEAR  RACCOON  PARK 

The  land  gift  lies  about  eight  miles  south 
of  Raccoon  State  Park  and  is  slightly  more 
than  half  as  big  as  the  park  itself. 

Gov.  Shafer  noted  that  for  a number  of 
years,  the  State  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 
had  been  inspecting  sites  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  for  state  park  purposes  “with 
little  success.” 

“The  Hillman  family  land  gift  is  beyond 
our  highest  hopes  since  the  site  is  uniquely 
located  in  relation  to  high  population  cen- 
ters, has  excellent  access,  and  it  has  topo- 
graphical features  conducive  to  State  Park 
development,”  the  Governor  said. 

Gov.  Shafer  said  the  Dept,  of  Forests  and 
Waters  is  including  in  its  capital  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1969-1970  a request  for  funds 
with  which  a master  development  plan  for 
the  area  could  be  produced.  This  money 
would  come  from  the  State's  Project  500, 
the  land  and  water  conservation  and  recla- 
mation fund. 

HILLMAN  NAME 

“It  was  my  distinct  pleasure,”  Gov, 
Shafer  said,  “to  recommend  to  the  State 
Geographic  Board  that  this  area  be  named  in 
honor  of,  and  be  so  designated  as  Hillman 
State  Park.  Although  this  was  a departure 
from  the  board’s  policy  of  naming  state 
parks,  it  concurred  in  that  recommendation 
that  this  unprecedented  bestowal  to  the 
people  of  our  Commonwealth  by  the  Hillman 
family  be  perpetually  recognized.” 

The  big  land  tract  will  be  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  park  superintend- 
ent of  Raccoon  State  Park  for  now.  The 
Governor  explained  that  this  would  permit 
immediate  public  use  of  the  area  for  snow- 
mobiling,  horseback  riding,  cross  country 
skiing  and  hiking. 

Although  the  biggest,  the  land  t gift  an- 
nounced yesterday  was  not  the  first  park 
donated  by  Mr.  Hillman.  In  1949  he  donated 
a number  of  parklets  to  the.  City  of  Pitts- 
murgh  and  later  developed  and  presented  a 
2000-acre  park  complete  with  swimming 
pool,  picnic  areas,  and  recreational  facilities 
to  the  community  of  Burgettstown. 

In  recognition  of  this  and  other  gifts,  the 
citizens  of  Burgettstown  erected  a monu- 
ment to  him  a number  of  years  ago  to  ex- 
press their  gratitude. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  CAREER 

The  park  gift  was  in  keeping  with  Mr. 
Hillman’s  career  of  public  service  that  ex- 
tends over  more  than  a half  a century. 

Essentially  a modest  man,  Mr.  Hillman 
worked  in  the  background  of  many  groups 
that  led  to  a better  Pittsburgh.  He  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  starting  of  Pa  Pitt’s 
Partners  that  organized  a cleanup  campaign 
in  1947.  He  served  on  hospital  boards  and 
was  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Park  and 
Playground  Assn. 

He  was  a supporter  and  director  of  the 
Civic  Light  Opera  Assn,  and  a member  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum. 

. Mr,  Hillman,  who  celebrated  his  80th 


birthday  a few  days  ago,  is  continuing  his 
active  interest  in  conservation  matters. 

At  present,  he  is  working  out  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  the  details  of  a sys- 
tem of  disposing  solid  wastes  in  abandoned 
strip  mines. 

AJ1S 

SOBER  THOUGHT  ON  AMERICA'S 
ROLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST:  AN 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BIRCH  E. 
BAYH 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
eloquent  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Birch  E.  Bayh  on  Sunday,  February  23, 
1969,  at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  when 
B’nai  Zion,  the  American  fraternal  Zion- 
ist organization,  honored  our  former 
esteemed  colleague,  Herbert  Tenzer.  The 
Senator’s  address  follows: 

Sober  Thought  on  America’s  Role  in  the 
Middle  East 

I do  not  plan  this  evening  to  offer 
panaceas  or  magical  formulas  for  what  ails 
the  Middle  East.  I have  no  cure-alls;  nor  does 
anyone  else.  The  complex  task  of  achiev- 
ing peace  in  that  land  of  riddles — so  aptly 
characterized  by  the  enigmatic  Sphinx — 
has  baffled  and  eluded  the  United  States 
and  our  Israeli  friends  for  nearly  two  decades. 
Nevertheless,  I would  like  to  suggest  some 
perspectives  on  America’s  role  in  the  struggle 
to  insure  the  existence  of  a Jewish  homeland 
and  produce  a Middle  East  at  peace  with 
itself.  These  perspectives  I offer  to  you  of 
Bnai  Zion  this  evening — and  to  men  of  good 
will  everywhere — in  the  hope  that,  possibly, 
they  may  serve  as  the  building  blocks  from 
which  that  elusive  peace  can  be  fashioned. 

You  in  Bnai  Zion  are  dedicated  to  friend- 
ship, peace,  the  betterment  of  mankind  In 
the  United  States  and  in  Israel;  the  Bnai 
Zion  Home  for  Retarded  Children  in  Israel 
and  the  Am  erica- Israel  Friendship’ House  in 
the  United  States  are  monuments  to  your 
enegry.  As  members  of  an  organization  whose 
focus  Is  set  on  works  of  friendship  and  whose 
deeds  are  marked  by  understanding  and  com- 
passion for  human  suffering,  I know  that  you 
share  with  me  the  agonizing  knowledge  that 
as  long  as  ploughshares  are  turned  into 
swords,  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East— Jews, 
Christians,  and  Moslems  alike — cannot  ex- 
pect to  reap  a harvest  of  peace.  - 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
Jewish  homeland — poignantly  described  by 
Israel  Zangwill  as  “the  land  without  a peo- 
ple waiting  for  the  people  without  a land” — 
is  particularly  relevant  to  our  hopes  for  a 
new  and -peaceful  Middle  East.  For  it  clearly 
shows  that  when  the  mind  and  the  body  and 
the  spirit  are  devoted  to  the  tasks  of  crea- 
tion— and  not  destruction — the  human  po- 
tential is  unlimited.  Prophecies  can  be  made 
into  realities.  Deserts  can  be  made  to  bloom. 
It  was  done  in  Zion.  I saw  it  done  there.  It 
can  be  done  in  other  nations  of  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  can  help  them  do  it.  The  United 
States  can  help. 

That  is  the  message  we  must  bring  to  an 
Arab  world  seething  with  frustrated  and 
starving  masses  and  fed  on  the  Inflamma- 
tory statements  of  extremists.  But  that  mes- 
sage must  also  state,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  there  can  be  no  economic  and  social 
progress  without  peace — and  there  can  be/ 
no  peace  until  the  permanent  existence  of 
the  State  of  Israel  is  recognized  by  its  neigh- 
bors. 


What  can  the  United  States  do  to  assist 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  to  move  for- 
ward to  a peaceful  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences? That  is  a question  to  which  I have 
been  devoting  a great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  since  my  return  from  Israel  in 
early  July,  1967.  I wish  I could  say  to  you 
tonight  that,  yes,  the  United  States  can 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East,  In  all  hon- 
esty, in  my  judgement,  it  cannot;  nor  can 
any  other  power  outside  of  the  area.  Nor 
should  it  be  within  the  power  of  an  outside 
nation  to  work  its  dictatorial  will  on  this 
tragic  land,  which  has  for  too  long  now 
suffered  the  effects  of  the  old  imperialism. 

A peace  is  just — and  can  be  permanent — 
only  to  the  degree  that  it  is  voluntarily  en- 
tered into  by  the  parties  directly  involved. 
An  imposed  peace,  however  well-intentioned 
the  peacemakers,  is  an  open  invitation  to 
renewed  hostilities.  That  is  the  lesson  of 
1956.  Can  we,  in  good  conscience,  once  again 
ask  Israel  to  surrender  the  fruits  of  victory 
in  exchange  for  promises,  not  from  its  ad- 
versaries, but  from  others?  I say  no,  for  his- 
tory tells  us  these  are  empty. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  maritime  powers 
pledged  that  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  open 
to  Israeli  shipping  and  that  if  Egypt  tried 
to  close  the  Canal  they  would  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  such  a situation  in  a firm  and 
decisive  manner.  In  those  ten  years,  there 
has  been  enough  diplomatic  rhetoric  about 
free  transit  to  float  the  entire  Israeli  Navy 
through  the  Canal  many  times  over — ‘but 
there  was  no  action  when  Nasser  acted  uni- 
laterally to  restrict  passage. 

More  recently,  as  a prelude  to  the  June 
War  we  witnessed  Egypt’s  open  defiance  of 
the  1957  United  Nations  arrangements  for 
free  and  unobstructed  passage  in  the  Straits 
of  Tiran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba. 

And  what  of  the  1956  and  1957  guarantees 
of  territorial  integrity?  With  a commitment 
from  the  Western  nations  in  hand,  Israel 
withdrew  behind  her  previous  borders.  The 
Sinai  Peninsula  was  completely  evacuated  in 
exchange  for  the  presence  of  United  Nations 
forces.  These  troops  stayed  in  the  Sinai,  as 
we  were  to  see,  only  at  Egypt’s  pleasure. 
When  the  time  came  for  Nasser  to  mobilize 
his  armies  in  the  desert,  the  United  Nations 
forces  were  told  to  pack — and  they  did! 

So  much  for  international  guarantees. 

Upon  my  return  from  the  Middle  East,  I 
said  that  a strong  and  secure  Israel  is  the 
best  deterrent  to  agression.  I think  this  bears 
repeating  now,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  policy  of  lavishing  armaments 
upon  the  Arab  states. 

Recent  estimates  put  Russia’s  military  aid 
at  $1  billion  since  the  defeat  of  the  Arab 
forces  in  June,  1967.  As  a result  of  the  steady 
and  continuing  arms  build-up,  Syria  and 
Iraq  are  now  at  full  strength.  The  Egyptians 
are  reported  to  have  more  tanks  now  /than 
ever  before  and  their  air  force  Is  at  about  50 
percent  of  its  pre-war  level. 

These  reports  are  cause  for  alarm.  They 
are  also  cause  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
assess Its  policy  of  military  assistance.  Sim- 
ply, we  cannot  afford  to  see  the  balance  of 
power  tipped  in  favor  of  aggression.  For  that 
reason,  I have  not  hesitated  to  call  upon  our 
government  to  make  available  to  Israel  the 
necessary  AF  Skyhawks,  Hawk  Missiles  and, 
most  importantly,  the  F4  Phantom  Jets.  The 
prompt  delivery  of  the  Phantoms  in  1969  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  Middle  East 
equation — an  equation  that  was  upset  de- 
cisively by  France’s  high-handed  action  in 
refusing  to  deliver  the  Mirage  Jets  already 
paid  for  by  Israel.  I believe  the  United  States 
must  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  France’s 
sudden  courtship  of  the  Arab  states. 

In  view  of  France’s  recent  posture  and  the 
Soviet  Union’s  continued  policy  of  re-arm- 
ing  the  Arabs,  the  United  States  must  pro- 
ceed with  extreme  caution  in  any  Four  Power 
talks.  In  fact,  the  stepping-up  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivity and  the  increasing  intransigence  of 
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hectic  weeks  that  we’ve  had  here,  as  we 
triefi  to  get  a handle  on  the  problems  an:I 
put i together  our  team. 

They’ve  tried  to  guide  us  and  as  we  wouli 
ask f stupid  questions,  they  would  straighten 
us  <j>ut  and  tell  us  about  the  problems  with 
somje  of  the  suggestions  that  we’d  made-  - 
but!  they  have  considerably  lightened  the 
burden  during  the  transition  period  we  hive 
beep  facing. 

I i recognize,  of  course,  that  their  efforts 
of  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  very  sma'I 
indeed  when  compared  to  the  total  service 
and!  the  total  efforts  that  they  have  given 
to  tjhe  Post  Office  in  their  years  of  service. 

If  the  figures  that  were  given  to  me  are 
corr|ect,  they  represent  between  them  a vfery 
talented  86  man-years  of  service  in  the  Pbst 
Office  Department. 

A|1  of  us  know  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  more  than  its  share  of  problems 
butj  I myself  amazed  that,  under  ihe 

circumstances,  it  performs  as  well  as  it  does. 

Tjie  reason  it  is  able  to  carry  out  its  mis- 
sion, of  course,  is  because  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  and  developing  capable 
executives  such  as  those  we  honor  here  to- 
day,! who  despite  the  difficulties,  have  m4n- 
agecf  to  accomplish  a great  deal — and  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  nation  are  indeed  In- 
debted to  each  of  you. 

Three  of  them — Fred  Batrus*  Pete  Dorsey 
and|  Henry  Montague — symbolize  the  vast 
storp  of  potential  talent  that  is  available 
within  the  Post  Office  Department — within 
the  Postal  Service. 

Tpey  have  worked  their  way  to  the  tj>p, 
and  | along  the  way  they  have  obtained  an  In- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Postal  Service.  This 
knowledge,  plus  their  own  obvious  taleriti, 
have  enabled  them  to  make  important  con- 
tributions at  the  upper  levels  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

The  other  man  that  we  honor  today,  Ralph 
Nicholson,  symbolizes  the  outside  source  of 
talejrt  that  is  available  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Although  after  eight  years,  I don’t  know 
whOjd  say  “outside  sources,”  really,  Ralph-r 
but  men  from  the  outside,  from  business  aind 
other  areas  who  have  become  experts  in  par- 
ticular fields,  and  who  like  Ralph,  are  often 
willing  to  make  that  expertise  available  in 
public  service  at  personal  sacrifice. 

The  combination  of  the  career  postal  main- 
ageipent  and  talented  newcomers  from  out- 
side, seems  to  me  to  make  for  a real  vital 
blend  for  continued  progress  in  the  Postal 
Service.  Both  are  very  important. 

Inj  terms  of  years  of  service,  Henry  Mon- 
tague stands  senior  among  us  today.  He  en- 
tered the  Postal  Service  at  Poughkeepsie. 
New  York,  In  1937  as  a substitute  clerk  and 
he  rose  through  clerical  and  supervisory 
ranks  to  become  ah  inspector  In  1942.  He 
became  Chief  Inspector  in  1961* 

Since  that  time,  he  has  led  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service  in  many  of  Its  major  in- 
vestigations and  successful  criminal  prosecu- 
tion efforts,  including  vigilance  in  protecting 
the  public  interest  through  investigations  j of 
rackets  Involving  millions  of  dollars  in  mail 
frauds.  | ; 

Dpring  the  transition,  he  has  been  invalki* 
able;  in  assuring  a smooth  changeover  in  tpe 
areaj  of  enforcement  of  postal  laws.  j 

Fifed  Batrus  and  Pete  Dorsey  both  entered 
the  Postal  Service  ih  1946,  Fred  as  an  attprr 
ney  In  headquarters,  and  Pete  as  a Posting 
ter  of  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland.  ] 

Pete  and  I have  a mutual  friend  that  li^es 
in  Upper  Marlboro.  My  mother  -when  she 
was  In  Washington — used  to  visit  there  oftdn. 
I understand  that’s  the  hunt  country,  biut 
I can’t  imagine  Pete  Dorsey  riding  to  tjhe 
hounds ! 

Fried  served  in  a number  of  executive  pc4i* 
tion£  in  transportation,  including  Deputy 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  prior  to  HU 
appointment  as  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
for  Transportation.  He  has  applied  this  ek~ 
tensive  experience  to  the  continued  efficient 


transportation  of  the  mails  during  this 
change. 

The  transition  period  has  been  marked  by 
several  difficulties,  including  the  longshore- 
men’s East  Coast  strike  affecting  interna- 
tional mail — and  Fred’s  assistance  was  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  weathering  this  event. 

Pete  Dorsey  was  named  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Operations’  Post  Office  Changes 
Branch  in  1962  and  was  assigned  in  March, 
1964,  as  staff  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  Genera]  for  Field  Operations. 

In  May  of  1966,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Special  Assistant  for  Policy  and  Projects, 
and  in  August  of  that  same  year,  moved  up 
to  Director  of  Installations  Management  Di- 
vision. In  1967,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  Operations. 

A few  months  ago  he  was  named  Acting 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  Operations. 

Ralph  Nicholson  carte  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  1961  from  a New  York  ad- 
vertising agency  as  .Assistant  Postmaster 
General  for  Finance  and  Administration. 

He  has  been  particularly  helpfukln  assist- 
ing our  new  postal  managers  irf  obtaining 
a full  grasp  of  the  complex  fle/d  of  postal 
finance  and  administration — anfl  to  me  per- 
sonally as  I have  attempted  to!  get  a grasp 
on  the  problems  that  I have  faded. 

I have  been  tola  nuiny  timeS  of  the  ex- 
treme respect  that  the  people  on  the  Hill 
have  for  his  intimate  knowledge^of  the  fi- 
nancial areas  of  this  Department. \ 

The  description  on  this  distinguished 
Award  reads: 

“For  distinguished  public  service  in  t|ie 
interest  of  a better  postal  system  for  the 
Nation.”  \ 

Again,  I’d  like  to  say  that  I’m  grateful  to  % 
each  of  these  gentlemen  for  what  he  has 
contributed,  and  for  the  opportunity  that 
I’ve  had  to  have  worked  with  them  per- 
sonally. 

Each  of  these  gentlemen  is  unselgshly  re- 
maining here  in  one  capacity  or  another  at 
my  request — to  continue  to  assist  us  in  our 
efforts  and  I deeply  appreciate  their  commit- 
ment and  the  personal  sacrifice  to  them. 


A BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

of  New  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , March  12,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I am  today  cosponsoring  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Sir.  Brademas)  a bill 
to  establish  a National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science. 

The  creation  of  auch  a permanent 
Commission  was  the  first  recommenda- 
tion of  a report  issued  last  fall  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Li- 
braries. The  bill  we  are  introducing  to- 
day would  create  a 15 -member  independ- 
ent Commission,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  study  our  library  and  infor- 
mational needs;  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  current  programs;  develop  plans 
for  meeting  national  needs  in  this  area; 
provide  technical  advice  to  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies;  pro- 
mote research  and  development  in  the 
field;  and  advise  the  President  a&d  Con- 
gress on  program  and  policy  needs. 

This  legislation  world  authorize  a first- 
year  appropriation  of  $500,000  and  con- 
tinuing appropriations  thereafter  as  the 


Congress  shall  determine.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  independent  of  any  given 
agency,  but  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  directed  to 
provide  it  with  administrative  support, 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Commission’s 
funds.  I hope  that  this  bill  and  related 
legislation  will  be  the  subject  of  early 
hearings  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 


GENEROUS  CONSERVATION  GIFT  OF 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  F.  HILLMAN, 

OF  PITTSBURGH 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a pleasure  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  3,654  acres  of  land  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  F.  Hillman,  civic  leaders  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  land,  located  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship, Washington  County,  about  20  miles 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  will  be  designated 
Hillman  State  Park. 

\ My  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Hillman  for  this  fine  contri- 
bution. Their  enlightened  and  forward- 
looking  leadership  for  the  public  good  is 
a fine  advance  in  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  heritage  for  Pennsylvania  and 
the  American  people. 

I present  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  by  Fred  Jones,  conservation 
editor  of  tie  Pittsburgh  Press,  which 
describes  trie  Hillman  State  Park  and 
Mr.  HillmanTs  long  interest  in  con- 
servation:/ 

City  Leader  Gives  State  3,654  Acres  for  Park 
/ (By  Fred  Jones) 

A Pittsburgh  conservationist  has  given  the 
Staife  a 3654- acre  tract  of  land  valued  at 
more  than  $1  millon  for  use  as  a park. 

The  gift  from  James  F.  Hillman,  of  Parish 
Lane,  Oakland,  is  the  largest  single  land  gift 
for  State  park  purposes  in  the  U.S.,  accord- 
ing to  officials. 

IN  HANOVER  TWF. 

The  tract  is  located  in  Hanover  Twp„ 
Washington  County,  just  north  of  Rt.  22 
about  20.  miles  west  of_  Pittsburgh. 

Receipt  of  the  land  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  who  de- 
clared that  “Mr.  Hillman's  benevolence  mani- 
fests his  life-time  philosophy  that  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  wise  Use  and 
protection,  results  in  benefits  that  go  beyond 
economic  considerations;  that  lasting  value 
to  all  people  and  community,  is  the  primary 
goal. 

“Many  times  recognized  for  his  responsive 
and  dedicated  leadership  in  community  de- 
velopment, Mr.  Hillman  again  demonstrates 
meaningful  and  effective  expression  of  his 
profound  humanitarianism.  The  Common- 
wealth has  gratefully  accepted  his  unparal- 
leled gift  in  the  same  spirit  as  which  the 
Hillman  family  has  bestowed  it,”  the  Gov- 
ernor said. 

EXPRESSES  'PLEASURE’ 

Mr.  Hillman,  president  of  the  Harmon 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  in  notifying  the  Governor 
of  his  gift,  said: 
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Arab  extremists  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be 
part  of  Soviet-Arab  strategy.  This  policy  of 
provocation  might  be  designed  to  create  a 
false  climate  for  the  upcoming  talks  in  which 
peace  at  any  price  appears  as  the  only  alter- 
native to  further  aggression.  The  aim  of  this 
strategy,  of  course,  is  to  force  the  United 
States  into  a compromising  position  with  its 
Israeli  ally  and  to  pressure  us  into  forcing 
concessions  from  Israel. 

Before  any  talks  begin,  therefore,  I suggest 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  clearly 
state  to  the  Russians  and  to  the  French,  our 
determination  to  protect  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  State  of  Israel.  That  should  be 
the  main  principle  of  American  policy.  The 
specifics  of  that  policy  should  be,  as  I said 
on  June  23,  1967,  when  I joined  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Javlts,  in  sponsor- 
ing a “sense  of  the  Senate”  resolution  on  the 
Middle  East : ' 

1.  Every  nation  has  the  fundamental  right 
to  exist  and  to  have  that  right  respected  by 
its  neighbors. 

2.  An  equitable  solution  to  the  thorny 
refugee  problem. 

3.  Free  and  unobstructed  passage  through 
international  waterways,  including  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

4.  A halt  to  the  dangerous  and  spiralling 
arms  race. 

6.  Recognized  boundaries,  voluntarily 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  involved. 

Point  number  one  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
state  of  war,  embodied  in  a peace  treaty,  and 
recognition  of  Israel.  The  only  way  to  imple- 
ment this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  have  the  par- 
ties themselves  sit  down  face-to-face  and 
negotiate  a settlement. 

I am  not  naive.  This  will  not  be  easy. 
Winning  a peace  never  is,  but  as  Aristotle 
Wisely  pointed  out:  “It  is  more  difficult  to 
organize  peace  than  to  win  a war;  but  the 
fruits  of  victory  will  be  lost  if  the  peace 
is  not  well  organized.” 

For  twenty  years,  the  refugees  have  been 
fertile  soil  for  exploitation  by  Arab  politi- 
cians. I suggest  that  this  is  the  one  area 
where  Israel  can  take  the  lead  and  by  so  do- 
ing, can  demonstrate  to  a watching  world  its 
obvious  and  sincere  desire  for  peace.  By 
taking  the  all  important  step  toward  the 
compensation,  rehabilitation,  and  resettle- 
ment of  these  unwitting  victims  of  aggres- 
sion, Israel  can  deprive  the  Arab  states  of  a 
potent  political  weapon. 

My  concern  for  free  and  unobstructed  pas- 
sage through  the  Suez  Canal  and  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  is  not  a new  policy.  Traditionally, 
both  avenues  of  commerce  have  been  re- 
garded as  international  waterways.  Of  course, 
until  the  Arabs  are  prepared  to  sign  a peace 
treaty,  Israel’s  holding  on  to  the  strategic 
outpost  at  Sharm-el-Sheikh  is  a necessity.  It 
simply  cannot  afford  to  have  this  vital  life- 
line cut  once  again. 

The  answer  to  the  spiralling  arms  race, 
as  you  know,  lies  not  with  Israel,  the  United 
States  or  even  with  the  Arabs.  It  lies  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  now  the  main  source  of 
money  and  weapons  for  the  Arabs  and  a new 
force  to  be  considered  in  the  already  con- 
fused Middle  East  picture.  This  is  one  area 
where  the  Four  Power  talks  can  prove  use- 
ful and  where  Russia’s  often  stated  desire 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  tested. 

Resolving  the  many  complex  and  centuries 
old  boundary  disputes  will  be  a particularly 
difficult  task — but  a task  in  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  room  for  give-and-take. 
The  ideal  solution  would  be  a settlement  in 
which  neither  Arabs  nor  Jews  gained  a de- 
cided military  advantage — and  Israel’s  bor- 
ders were  secured.  But  no  one  who  believes 
in  the  Israeli  cause — and  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace — can,  in  good  faith,  ask 
her  to  agree  to  a settlement  that  would  per- 
mit hostile  forces  to  be  arrayed  along  her 
borders,  as  in  1967. 

As  a visitor  to  a kibbutz  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  I personally  witnessed  the  vulner- 
ability of  these  borders.  I saw  the  disastrous 


effects  of  Syrian  artillery  shelling  on  inno- 
cent civilians.  The  Golan  Heights  must  never 
again  be  used  as  a military  outpost  from 
which  shells  are  launched  on  women  and 
children  below. 

The  question  of  Jerusalem  involves  more 
than  just  land  and  even  security.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  great  religious  significance  for  Jew, 
Christian  and  Moslem — and  for  that  reason 
will  prove  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  resolve. 
I suggest  that  while  Israel  retain  the  City, 
it  agree  to  some  sort  of  international  status 
for  the  Christian  and  Moslem  holy  places. 

So  I say  to  my  Israeli  friends:  Persist  in 
what  is  just  and  we  shall  have  a just  peace. 
As  long  as  the  Arab  nations  are  unwilling  to 
recognize  Israel  and  give  up  the  foolhardy 
idea  of  driving  the  Jews  into  the  Sea,  Israel 
is  justified  in  retaining  those  strategic  areas 
that  proved  so  vulnerable  in  1967. 

To  negotiate  a lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  is  indeed  a monumental  task.  But  as 
the  poet  Milton  observed:  “Peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.”  For 
if  peace  comes  to  the  Middle  East,  all  of  its 
peoples  will  benefit  and  the  works  of  creation 
can  begin  again.  I am  confident  that  with 
Israel’s  faith,  perseverance  and  justice,  we 
can  accomplish  this  goal. 

Tzee  Yon  B’Meeshpat  Teepaeh — Zion  shall 
be  redeemed  through  justice. 

Shalom,  my  friends.  May  peace  be  with 
you  forever. 


THERE  IS  NO  HACK  OF  GOOD 
CHARACTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  0NGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a great  deal  these  days  about  the  lack  of 
character  in  people  and  true  American- 
ism as  it  was  understood  in  our  country 
for  many  years.  Yet  from  time  to  time 
something  always  happens  in  one  part  of 
the  country  or  another  to  prove  that  this 
is  not  so,  that  most  Americans  are  still 
proud  of  their  country  and  still  very 
much  interested  in  their  fellow  men,  de- 
spite the  demonstrations  and  the  vio- 
lence. 

Such  an  example  occurred  recently  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. During  a large  public  sale  at  a local 
well-known  retail  store,  which  attracted 
many  people,  there  was  a sudden  fire 
scare  and  everyone  had  to  leave  the 
building.  A brief  letter  from  the  owner 
of  the  store,  Mr.  John  Meyer,  published 
several  days  later  in  the  Norwich  Bulle- 
tin, describes  the  situation  in  precise 
words.  I can  only  add  that  everyone  con- 
cerned deserves  commendation  for  their 
behavior,  their  honesty,  and  for  prevent- 
ing a panic.  His  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Thank  You 

Mr.  Editor:  To  everyone  who  was  attend- 
■ ing  our  Annual  Public  Sale  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning at  the  time  of  the  “fire  803X6,”  let  me 
extend  my  personal  thanks  and  gratitude  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  reacted. 

In  these  days  of  confusion,  demonstration, 
and  rioting,  the  people  from  this  area  are 
splendid  examples  of  true  Americanism.  Peo- 
ple showed  concern,  remained  calm  and  when 
we  were  sure  there  was  no  fire  or  danger, 
these  people  reentered  the  building  with  the 
garments  in  their  arms. 

The  Norwich  Police  Department  reacted 
quickly  and  reported  they  saw  no  one  leaving 
with  unwrapped  merchandise.  We  had  two 
people  call  to  tell  us  they  had  to  leave  due 


to  problems  but  would  be  in  Friday  to  pay 
for  their  garments. 

The  Norwich  Fire  Department  responded 
to  the  call  within  minutes  and  double 
checked  to  assure  everyone  that  all  was  well. 

Again — Thank  You — one  and  all  for  coming 
and  for  being  “wonderful  people”  in  what 
could  have  been  a real  panic. 

John  Meyer. 


PVT.  HENRY  BETHEA,  U.'S.  ARMY, 
KTT.T.F.n  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  0TTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  another  one  of 
my  constituents,  Pvt.  Henry  Bethea,  U.S. 
Army,  of  Montrose,  N.Y.,  died  in  Vietnam 
earlier  this  month. 

I wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 

[From  the  Peekskill  (N.Y.)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  8,1969] 

Montrose  Paratrooper  Killed — Pvt.  Bethea 
in  Vietnam  Only  2 Weeks 

Pvt.  Henry  Bethea,  foster  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Jones,  of  Dutch  Street,  Montrose, 
was  killed  in  Vietnam  early  in  March,  two 
weeks  after  he  had  arrived  in  the  war  zone, 
the  War  Department  has  announced.  The 
youth  would  be  21  on  March  22. 

The  former  outstanding  athlete  of  Hend- 
rick Hudson  High  School,  a native  of  New 
York  City,  had  been  a member  of  the  Jones 
family  for  12  years.  He  was  a member  of 
the  1967  graduating  class  of  Hendrick  Hud- 
son. He  entered  the  service  last  October,  and 
trained  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia.  Following 
basic,  he  had  selected  paratroop  training. 

The  family  was  notified  on  Wednesday  that 
the  youth  was  missing,  and  a telegram  re- 
ceived yesterday  advised  that  he  had  been 
killed. 

A younger  brother,  Rayfield  Bethea,  it  was 
learned  this  morning,  has  been  notified  of 
his  impending  induction  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  will  have  a physical  examination 
next  week. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  It  is  expected  that  the  body 
will  arrive  in  about  five  days.  A foster 
brother,  Sgt.  Ronald  Jones,  who  served  in 
Vietnam  for  a year  and  returned  home  two 
months  ago,  is  expected  to  be  an  escort.  Sgt. 
Jones  is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Arizona,  for  the  balance  of  his  six  months  in 
the  army. 

The  first  notice  from  the  War  Department 
stated  that  Pvt.  Bethea  was  missing  when 
his  platoon  returned  from  action.  He  was 
a member  of  Co.  C of  the  Third  Brigade. 

OUTSTANDING  athlete 

At  Hendrick  Hudson,  Pvt.  Bethea  played 
varsity  football  for  four  years,  and  was  a 
halfback  on  the  1966-67  undefeated  team. 
He  was  also  on  the  wrestling  team,  played  JV 
basketball  and  held  the  school  track  records 
for  hurdles  and  broad  jump. 

Following  graduation  from  high  school, 
Pvt.  Bethea  attended  Community  College  at 
Garden  City,  Kansas,  for  several  months  be- 
fore entering  the  service. 

Surviving  is  Pvt.  Bethea’s  brother,  Rayfield 
Bethea;  his  foster  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Jones,  and  several  foster  brothers  and 
sisters. 
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; SEARS  MIDWESTERN  TERRITORY 
MAGAZINE  TELLa  STORY  OP  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS ANTICRIME  CRUSADE 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

—OF  INDIANA 

! IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE&kESENTATI  VES 

Wednesday , March  12 , 1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  7 years 
I that  the  Indianapolis  Shticrime  crusade 
i has  been  in  operation,  mobilizing  the 
| talents  and  energies  of  50,000  numbers 
j of  over  1,000  Indianapolis  women|siorga- 
nizations,  it  has  become  a model  for 
| cities  all  over  the  country. 

The  following  article  from  Sears  Mid- 
| western  Territory  magazine  for  October 
1968  describes  the  crusade  and  the  help 
' they  received  from  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation: 

| It  Can  Be  Done:  The  Amazing  Anticrime 
Crusade  of  50,000  Indianapolis  Club 
Women 

Crime  and  public  apathy  toward  it  were 
. on  the  rise  in  Indianapoli#  the  night  that  Dr. 

| Margaret  Marshall,  a 90-year-old  retired, 
j psychologist  and  teacher/  stepped  from  her 
j doorway  into  a darkened  street.  Without 
| warning,  a mugger  lashed  out  at  hferj  head 
i with  a blunt  weapon  and  snatched  her  purse. 

. When  Dr.  Marshall  died  if  her  injuries,  the 
1 Indianapolis  News  was  deluged  with  letters 
I from  infuriated  women.  Assistant  Publisher 
! Eugene  S.  Pulliam  asked  one  of  the  paper’s 
'staffers,  Margaret  Moore,  a petite  57-year-old 
widow,  to  help  30  prominent,  civic -blinded 
women  to  decide  on  a course  of  action. 

Within  weeks,  Moore,  with  the  help  bf  local 
club  leaders,  had  mobilized  the  50,000  mem- 
bers of  more  than  1,000  Indianapolis  jwom- 
i en’s  organizations  into  an  Anti-Crime:  Cru- 
jsade.  That  was  in  March  of  1962.  ! i 

What  has  happened  since  is  a modern-day 
mircle.  In  1965,  Indianapolis  crime  dropped 
2.2  per  cent  while  the  national  crime  rate 
was  rising  6 per  cent.  Although  in  1^60  and 
!l967  there  was  a 5.2  per  sent  resurgence  in 
the  city’s  total  crime,  this,  was  less  them  half 
the  11  per  cent  rise  the  FBI  reported  jfqr  the 
nation  as  a whole. 

Recently,  President  Johnson’s  Crime  Com- 
mission pointed  to  the  Indianapolis  Crusade 
as  "the  most  dramatic  example  in  the  Coun- 
try of  a citizens’  group  that  has  addressed 
itself  forcefully  and  successfully  to  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  criminal  justice.”  j.  J . , 

Last  month  the  Anti -Crime  Crusaders, 
members  of  the  Seventh  district  Federation 
of  Clubs  of  Indianapolis,'  received  aj  Check 
for  $12,500  from  Indianapolis  Group  Man- 
ager Vincent  Haggerty  on  behalf  of:  The 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation's  top  hopcsrs  in 
the  1966-68  nationwide  Community  Im- 
provement Program. 

| Following  is  the  story  of  how  these  Indian- 
apolis clubwomen — not  much  different, 
probably,  from  the  ones  in  your  home  town — 
helped  clean  up  crime  in  their  city  with  the 
support  of  The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation. 

LOOKING  AND  LISTENING  j ■; 

| "The  first  six  months,”  says  Mrs.  Moore, 
[‘we  went  to  the  power  structure  and  listened 
■bo  all  their  problems  in  crime  prevention. 
Then  we  listened  to  outside  experts  explain 
Ways  of  dealing  with  them:"  The  vieW  was 
the  same  from  the  male  side  of  the  j fence, 
too.  "They  were  around  here  for  months  ask- 
ing questions  before  they  made  a movej"  says 
Police  Chief  Winston  Churchill.  j : 

! To  get  a better  view  of  tale  problem,  Mrs. 
Moore  and  her  Crusaders  camped  at  police 
headquarters  for  48  hours,  often  riding  with 
the  police  on  their  neighborhood  patrols. 

TURNING  THE  LIGHT  QN  CRIME 

I On  one  of  these  rides,  a Crusade  volunteer 
learned  that  a high  percentage  of  violent 
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worst,”  says  Crusade  Coordinator  Moore, 
“were  the,  semi-o>mmereial,  semi -residential 
neighborhoods  near  the  downtown  area.” 

Soon  women  were  appointed  to  the  light- 
ing advisory  committee  for  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  they  appeared  at  city  council 
meetings  to  speak  in  favor  of  an  Increased 
budget  for  lighting.  The  result  is  that  well 
over  9,000  new  lights  have  been  installed  at 
a cost  of  $1,000,000  since  the  Criisade  began. 
Police  figure  that  crime  has  dropped  as  much 
as  iJ5  per  cent  in  some  ofk&ie  newly  illumi- 
nated areas.  Further,  night  accidents  have 
decreased  38  per  cent, km  these  same  streets. 

The  Crusaders  next  turned  their  attention 
to  the  lot-  of  IndJjuiapolls’  policemen.  They 
lobbied  for  pay  raises  and  uniform  appropria- 
tions. They  established  quarterly  merit 
awards  for  policemen.  They  fought  to  change 
a city  council?  ruling  that  prohibited  the 
police  department  from  recruiting  men  from 
anywhere  but  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  And 
they  won  a partial  victory,  too — the  depart- 
ment can  now  accept  as  recruits  men  who 
come  from  outsiqu  the  city  but  live  in  Mar- 
ion County,  in  which  Indianapolis  is  located. 

The  Crusade  al£&worked  to  refurbish  the 
image  of  the  policeman.  They  persuaded  the 
department  to  let  tw\  sharp,  young  officers 
give  talks  at  city  schools,  at  the  same  time 
passing  out  pamphlets  that  discuss  laws  af- 
fecting Juveniles.  As  a r&mlt,  today  most 
students  have  formed  a new\opinion  of  the 
police  department  and  its  wor 

BROOMS  AND  BUCKETS^ 

In  a spruce- up  campaign,  the\>usaders 
learned  that  good  housekeeping  is\t  crime 
deterrent,  too.  Says  Mrs.  Moore,  "WeWcked 
one  of  the  dirtiest  blocks  we  coulX  find 
and  asked  the  city  to  close  it  to  traffic  one 
Saturday  afternoon  and  lend  us  a tf^icfc 
to  haul  away  the  junk.  About  sixty  kids 
came  running  out  to  enlist,  and  pretty  so 
their  mothers  were  tossing  so  much  jui^ 
out  of  the  windows  that  it  took  six  true! 
loads  to  haul  it  away.” 

Before  very  long  the  women  saw  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  “The  houses  were  so  clean 
and  there  was  so  much  more  room,"  Moore 
discovered,  "that  ~,he  children  had  a-  place 
to  study  and  made  better  grades.  Their 
mothers  were  mors  content,  so  the  fathers 
stayed  home  and  didn’t  get  in  trouble  with 
the  police.” 

Since  then,  Mrs.  Mattie  Coney,  a Negro 
school  teacher  who  was  appointed  spruce- up 
chairman,  has  organized  more  than  500  citi- 
zen block  clubs.  Last  year  she  spearheaded 
a city- wide  clean-up  drive  in  which  175,000 
tons  of  trash  and  Junk  were  hauled  away. 

“People  make  slums,"  says  Mrs.  Coney,  who 
received  a top  Freedoms  Foundation  award 
for  her  work.  "Bad  neighborhoods  develop 
because  individuals;  fail.” 

COURTING  IMPROVEMENT 
Ait  the  end  of  1362,  the  women  began  a 
“court  watchers"  program.  Some  3,000  women 
have  sat  in  on  more  than  70,000  cases,  filled 
out  reports  on  the  defendant,  the  charg 
the  plea,  the  verdict,  the  proceedings. 
the  Judge  punctual?  Were  the  attorneys pre- 
pared with  their  cases,  or  did  they  "ask  for 
a continuance?  Was  the  arrestingofticer  pres- 
ent to  testify?  Some  attorneys  disapproved, 
but  court  efficiency  increased.  "It’s  the  only 
honest  evaluation  we  get,”  says  Judge  Wil- 
liam T.  Sharp.  "It  shakes  everybody  up  and 
makes  us  analyze  our  decisions,” 

As  the  women  sat  in  courts,  they  noted 
that  many  juvenile  offenders  were  high 
school  dropouts.  So  they  began  a pilot  project 
Jn  which  28  women  worked  with  28  dropouts 
on  a person-  to-person  basis,  furnishing  tu- 
toring help,  encouiagement,  books,  clothes 
and  carfare. 

When  26  of  the  28  went  back  to  school  and 
stayed,  the  school  administrators  asked  the 
women  to  help  with  520  dropouts.  They  have 
since  been  able  to  get  more  than  2,000  drop- 
outs back  in  school  without  city  expendi- 
tures,. Clubs  assist  by  holding  benefits,  book 
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and- author  luncheons,  apron  sales,  chili  sup- 
pers. 

The  first  step  in  the  stay-in-school  program 
is  to  write  a personal  letter  to  the  student, 
offering  help  with  any  problems  that  may 
have  caused  him  to  drop  out.  About  75  per 
cent  of  the  students  who  have  responded  said 
they  dropped  out  because  no  one  cared  if  they 
stayed.  The  women  showed  they  cared  by  vis- 
iting the  youngsters  in  their  homes  or  treat- 
ing them  to  a soda. 

THE  ‘ 'FIVE-FINGER  DISCOUNT” 

Pn  a bus  one  day,  a Crusade  member  over- 
heard one  girl  ask  another,  “Did  you  take 
your  ‘five-finger  discount*  today?”  They  were 
talking,  the  volunteer  deduced,  about  shop- 
lifting. A little  spadework  subsequently  re- 
vealed that  merchants  all  over  the  city  were 
despairing  about  a steadily  rising  rate  of 
light-fingered  theft,  but  most  were  afraid 
to  act  against  possible  “boosters”  for  fear 
of  being  sued. 

Crusaders  joined  the  city  police  depart- 
ment and  business  organizations  in  spon- 
soring seminars  for  merchants,  where  ex- 
perts demonstrated  ways  to  spot  and  dis- 
courage shoplifting.  The  women  then  wrote 
an  anti-shoplifting  guide  which  has  been 
distributed  to  more  than  10,000  store  own- 
ers. They  also  pressed  vigorously  for  new 
legislation  that  would  allow  store  personnel 
to  detain  and  search  suspicious  customers 
with  impunity. 

The  i&w  was  passed  last  year  and  Is  credited 
by  Police  Chief  Winston  Churchill  with  in- 
creasing shoplifting  arrests  in  Indianapolis 
more  than  30  percent  and  hiking  the  convic- 
tion rate  to  an  unprecedented  87  per  cent. 
The  number  of  reported  offenses,  meanwhile, 
is  dropping. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

To  the  bewildered  lady  who  asks,  "But 
what  can  / do  about  crime  prevention?"  the 
women  of  Indianapolis  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing checklist: 

Sponsor  a one-day  workshop  on  crime  pre- 
vention and  law  enforcement.  Invite  the 
'mayor,  police  chief,  district  attorney,  parole 
md  probation  officers,  police  administration 
uofessors,  and  a representative  of  the  Cham- 
t of  Commerce  to  participate  in  panels. 
hfTisit  law  enforcement  officials  on  the  job. 
*ake  a look  at  lighting  in  your  town  or 
citV.  Ask  police  for  help,  and  conduct  a light- 
ing survey  correlated  with  high  crime  areas. 

I ?gln  a court-watching  program. 

S ;art  a crime  alert  program.  Make  sure  the 
citi:  ens  in  your  town  or  city  know  what  the 
crin  .e  rate  is  and  how  much  it’s  costing  them 
in  human  lives  and  money. 

F nd  out  if  you  have  dropouts.  Your  help 
maj  be  needed  to  start  a back-to-school 
movement. 

lake  sure  children  in  your  town  or  city 
kyow  the  laws  that  affect  them. 

, Meet  with  parole  officers  and  other  correc- 
;ions  officials  to  help  youths  released  from 
correctional  institutions.  Folice  records  show 
that  approximately  35  per  cent  of  Juvenile 
offenders  are  repeaters.  These  youths  need  to 
get  adjusted  to  law-abiding  life  in  their 
communities. 

Study  legislation  affecting  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  prevention, 

Find  out  whether  your  police  department 
has  a recruiting  problem. 

Begin  a spruce-up  campaign  in  one  area, 
and  enlist  the  help  of  women  throughout  the 
city  to  make  the  program  city-wide. 

Work  with  churches.  Approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  youths  In  trouble  have  no  church 
affiliation — but  50  per  cent  do  have  some 
affiliation. 

The  women  of  Indianapolis  have  the  blue- 
print. Do  the  women  in  your  city  have  the 
initiative? 

SEARS-ROEBUCK  FOUNDATION  FUNDS  AID  FIGHT 
ON  CRIME 

As  a result  of  Indianapolis’  outstanding 
Anti-Crime  Crusade,  the  nationwide  Com- 
munity Improvement  Program,  oo-sponsored 
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Just  as  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  I hope 
there  will  soon  evolve  in  DOD  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  new  uses  of  seapower.  As  a 
nation  it  is  time  for  us  to  become  en- 
lightened about  the  real  estate  of  the  sea. 
As  President  Kennedy  said,  our  survival 
may  depend  upon  it. 

The  letter  mentioned  above  follows : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington , D.C. , February  18, 1969 . 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 

Department  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C . 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  decision  to  conduct  a review 
of  the  proposed  Sentinel  ABM  system  before 
proceeding  with  production  and  deployment 
commitments.  I share  with  you  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Nation  will  be  well  served  in 
taking  initial  steps  toward  deployment  of  a 
credible  ABM  capability— whether  our 
profit  accrues  from  a stronger  position  in 
arms  control  bargaining  or  from  possession 
of  an  effective,  although  admittedly  incom- 
plete, shield  from  missile  attack. 

In  either  prospectus,  the  practical  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  to  be  deployed  is 
of  obvious  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  reason- 
able doubt  of  Sentinel's  ability  to  cope  with 
the  determined  M.I.R.V.  attack  which  (a) 
underlies*  much  domestic  opposition  to  the 
cost  of  deployment,  and  (b)  would  erode 
Sentinel's  deterrent  value  as  well  as  its  bene- 
fits in  United  States-Soviet  arms  control 
negotiations. 

With  respect  to  the  above  considerations,  I 
earnestly  urge  your  consideration  of  a com- 
bination Sentinel-Sabmis  system. 

Sabmis  (sea-based  anti-ballistic  missile 
Intercept  system)  is  in  large  measure  a mar- 
riage of  the  Polaris-Poseidon  technology  with 
the  Sprint  and  Spartan  systems.  In  effect,  the 
deployment  of  a Sabmis  unit  would  place  in 
the  seas  close  to  an  adversary’s  homeland 
and  across  his  “launch  trajectory  window,”  a 
mobile  screen  of  anti-missile  forces.  I com- 
mend to  your  attention  the  following  out- 
standing features  of  Sabmis : 

First.  Early  interception  of  an  adversary’s 
offensive  missiles  promises  the  destruction 
of  multi- warhead  missiles  before  such  weap- 
ons split  into  a virtual  shower  of  decoys, 
penetration  aids,  and  thermonuclear  war- 
heads. The  proposed  terminal  phase  anti- 
missile defenses  surrounding  our  priority 
targets  within  the  United  States  will  have  to 
deal  with  each  incoming  element  of  the 
“shower”  individually,  unless  the  launch  ve- 
hicle is  thus  intercepted  before  its  dispersion 
is  effected 

Second.  Along  with  the  Polaris-Poseidon 
forces,  Sabmis  would  move  much  of  the  im- 
pact of  any  future  nuclear  confrontation  out 
to  sea  and  away  from  our  population  centers. 
One  example  of  this  feature  is  that  Sabmis 
interception  and  destruction,  with  its  in- 
evitable nuclear  collisions  and  fallout,  would 
take  place  over  the  adversary’s  homeland  or 
over  the  sea. 

Third.  A wisely  balanced  mix  of  Sabmis 
and  fixed,  terminal-phase,  Sprint -Spartan- 
type  defenses  would  give  us  two  interception 
zones,  thus  vastly,  increasing  any  opponent’s 
difficulties  in  insuring  penetrati'on,  and 
magnifying  his  doubts  of  any  reasonable 
prospectus  of  achieving  a disabling  first 
strike.  The  latter  are  deterrent  factors,  but 
should  irrationality  prevail  and  deterrence 
fail,  the  utilization  of  Sabmis  would  reduce 
the  task  of  the  terminal-phase  defenses  to 
manageable  proportions  and/or  force  an  at- 
tacker to  divert  substantial  forces  to  at- 
tempts to  find  and  neutralize  and  ocean- 
based  barrier.  These  attempts  in  themselves, 
it  should  be  noted,  would  constitute  warn- 
ings of  the  most  valuable  sort. 

Fourth.  Sabmis  promises  a substantial  al- 
leviation of  that  most  crucial  shortage  in 


crisis  decision  time  before  committing  our 
land-based  offensive  missiles.  Where  first 
strikes  by  a potential  enemy  against  our 
strategic  retaliatory  forces  can  be  deflected 
by  Sabmis  far  from  our  shores,  that  terrible 
counterblow  need  not  be  launched  immedi- 
ately to  avoid  destruction  of  the  launch 
sites.  Such  a time  buffer  reduces  the  chances 
of  overaction,  accident,  or  error. 

Fifth,  A remarkable  feature  of  Sabmis  Is 
the  ability  it  can  provide  us  in  turning  aside 
nuclear  blackmail  bargaining  by  adversaries 
who,  in  effect,  hold  our  friends  and  allies 
“hostage”  under  the  threat  of  missile-borne 
destruction.  Thus,  the  deployment  of  a 
Sabmis  unit  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  could  cover  the  approach  routes  of 
missiles  from  China  directed  against  Japan 
or  India,  respectively.  No  fixed-base  system 
in  the  United  States  offers  such  an  answer  to 
this  type  of  threat  to  our  international 
interests. 

Sixth.  Needless  to  say,  the  unique  shielding 
capability  of  Sabmis  is  of  enormous  signifi- 
cance to  the  whole  non-proliferation  thrust. 
Sabmis,  very  simply,  can  offer  a substantial 
degree  of  security  to  poorer  friendly  nations 
against  crude  but  terrifying  nuclear  missiles 
acquired  by  ideologically  militant  neigh- 
bors— without  requiring  such  threatened 
states  to  develop  their  own  deterrent  nuclear 
forces. 

Seventh.  We  are  not  speaking  here  of  a 
defensive  system  requiring  a chain  of  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  for  practical  real- 
ization. The  R.  & D.  requirement  for  Sabmis 
is  largely  a recombination  of  state-of-the-art 
hardware  and  technology. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I submit  that  the  clear  and 
readily  attainable  advantages  of  a Sabmis- 
Sentinel  combination  offer,  at  moderate  cost, 
sufficient  enhancement  of  our  ABM  capability 
(for  deterrence,  defense,  alliance  policy  or 
negotiation)  to  warrant  most  serious  con- 
sideration before  a final  commitment  to  ex- 
clusive reliance  upon  a terminal  phase  sys- 
tem. Your  customary  patient  attention  and 
thoughtful  assessment  will  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  R.  Anderson. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  TAKE 

ACTION  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF 

LUMBER 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is 
faced  with  a very  serious  situation.  It  is 
a situation  that  is  real — it  is  a situation 
that  must  be  promptly  met. 

The  point  is,  there  has  been  more  than 
a 100-percent  rise  in  the  cost  of  lumber 
during  the  past  12  months.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  entire  building  industry 
suddenly  being  involved  in  an  upward 
pricing  spiral  never  before  experienced. 
It  is  going  to  have  a very  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  HUD  235  program. 

Congress  wonders  why.  The  answer  is 
very  plain. 

According  to  the  following  informa- 
tion which  I have  received  from  a promi- 
nent lumber  dealer  and  building  contrac- 
tor in  my  district : 

The  Japanese  have  been  getting  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  our  raw  material  . . . logs  . . . 
314  billion  feet  in  1968  alone,  with  no  sign 
that  the  “Morse  Amendment”  limitation  for 
export  to  350  million  feet  a year  will  at  all 
affect  this  year’s  or  possibly  next  year’s  ex- 
ports because  of  existing  export  contracts. 

As  I write  you,  there  are  284  million  feet 
of  logs  in  the  waters  of  west  coast  ports, 


most  assumingly  ready  for  export.  This  vast 
drain  of  logs  to  Japan  has  kicked  up  timber 
prices  drastically.  It  is  commonplace  today 
for  timber  stands  to  sell  at  two  to  three  times 
their  appraised  value. 

And  the  little  mill  operator,  who  does 
not  own  stands  of  saw  timber,  and  who  is 
totally  dependent  on  buying  federally -sold 
timber,  is  forced  to  meet  these  export-in- 
flated prices  to  obtain  a stumpage  for  our 
domestic  United  States  use.  As  this  trend 
continues,  and  we  see  no  sign  of  its  abat- 
ing, then  the  somber  forecast  of  serious 
lumber  economists  may  well  come  true  . . . 

i.e.,  with  further  lumber  price  increases  of 
as  much  as  25%  or  more  this  spring.  Right 
now  we  lumber  dealers  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  firm  prices  quoted  from  lum- 
ber suppliers  who  fear  that  tomorrow’s  in- 
flation will  make  today’s  quotes  invalid. 

The  result?  We  in  turn,  leaning  on  lumber 
as  we  do  for  most  construction  projects,  find 
it  likewise  impossible  to  bid  our  Jobs  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  our  estimates  will 
be  correct  when  construction  commences.  We 
do  know  what  must  be  done  and  when.  We 
ask  most  respectfully  for  immediate  action 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branches 
for: 

1.  An  immediate  and  total  ban  on  exports 
of  timber,  from  the  United  States  to  any 
place  in  the  world,  from  any  port,  of  any 
commonly  used  building  species;  such  ban  to 
last  until  this  patently  apparent  crisis  has 
eased  in  the  opinion  of  the  President.  Such 
ban  to  be  imposed  by  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture,  under  powers  now 
possessed  by  these  two  Cabinet  officers  to  so 
act. 

2.  The  immediate  increase  of  allowable 
cut — the  amount  of  timber  which  may  be 
harvested  without  jeopardizing  sustained 
yield  and  other  sound  conservation  prac- 
tices^— from  Federal  Lands  of  at  least  10% 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

3.  Passage  by  Congress  of  immediate  addi- 
tional appropriations  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment which  will  allow  placement  of  imme- 
diate sale  of  blowdown  (storm  toppled)  tim- 
ber and/or  bug  infested  timber  which  is 
lying  on  the  ground  rotting  at  present. 

Taking  these  three  steps  will  give  our  sup- 
pliers the  raw  materials  they  must  have,  will 
at  least  hold  the  current  line  on  prices,  and 
will  restrict  primary  use  of  a United  States 
commodity  to  the  United  States,  rather  than 
exporting  it  and  the  jobs  it  creates  to  a for- 
eign nation. 

We  tell  you  finally  that  Japan,  for  one, 
does  not  need  United  States  logs  at  present. 
Its  economic  journals  have  said  repeatedly 
since  last  November  that  Japanese  ports  are 
glutted  with  United  States  logs  which  they 
overbought  last  year  as  a last  minute  Jap- 
anese attempt  to  anticipate  implementation 
Of  the  “Morse  Amendment”  export  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  in  Japan 
last  fall  we  saw  bay  after  bay  filled  with 
logs.  There  was  no  question  but  that  they 
had  come  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Canada,  and  Alaska.  The  building  indus- 
try needs  immediate  attention  before  this 
great  industry  grinds  to  a complete  halt 
for  want  of  our  basic  building  compo- 
nent; namely,  wood.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  take  action  on  this  very  serious 
situation. 


THE  EXPLOSIVE  SITUATION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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JUTr.  Meyer  has  shown  a sensitivity  and 
understanding  for  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  Latin  America, 
and  an  ability  to  use  local  talent  and 
initiative  in  solving  them. 

t may  add  that  Mr.  Meyer  comes  from 
a qivic-minded  and  well-known  family. 
Mrt.  Meyer’s  paternal  /grandfather, 
George  von  Lengerke  Meyer,  was  a prom- 
inent political  figure  at  the  turn  of  the 
eerktury.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives,  Am- 
bassador to  Italy  and  to  Russia,  as  wall 
as  [Postmaster  General  and  Secretary  of 
th^  Navy. 

I want  to  congratulate  the  admin- 
istration on  this  timely  and  very  suit- 
able nomination.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  In  ter- American  Af- 
fairs, I look  forward  to  working  wloh 
Mr.  Meyer  on  tasks  relating  to  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  our  policy 
toward  Latin  America. 


TKpE  SERIOUS  DANGER  PROM  AN  IN- 
CREASED OFFENSIVE  IN  SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  arid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Itytr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I commend 
thd  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  grave  dang*  r 
now  confronting  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
by  ! the  current  Communist  offensive 
which  has  been  made  much  easier  to 
mount  by  the  bombing  cessation. 

The  decision  authorizing  the  bombing 
cessation  was  one  Which  I personally  con- 
sidered very  ill-advised  from  the  military 
standpoint  at  the  time  it  was  made  be- 
cause I had  observed  throughout  my 
yea|rs  as  a member  of  the  House  Commit  - 
tee on  Armed  Services  just  what  the 
Noifth  Vietnamese  did  every  time  there 
wa$  a bombing  cessation.  The  intelligence 
reports  and  films  which  were  shown  to 
me  revealed  that  a major  supply  build- 
up was  begun  immediately  by  the  North. 
Vietnamese  after  each  bombing  pause 
was  effected.  Since  March  31.  1968,  they 
haVe  repeated  their  past  actions  and  to- 
day our  troops  face  what  appears  to  be  a 
well-supplied  major  offensive  ac.tion. 

I would  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  purpose  of  the  bombing 
cessation  on  March  31,  1963,  was  to  get 
peabe  talks  started  and  to  avoid  the  un  - 
necessary killing  of  civilians.  But  the 
bonibing  cessation  which  was  put  in  op  - 
eration  extended  also  to  the  transporta  - 
tioni  of  supplies,  materials,  equipment, 
and|  troops  that  have  been  moved  down 
the  | coast  of  North  Vietnam  to  a point 
north  of  the  DMZ  zone  by  sea-goin  * 
ships. 

Certainly  there  was  no  reason  at  all 
to  nave  a cessation  of  bombing  in  regard 
to  that  shipment.  The  Mei&crs  of  th ' 
House  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  th&;. 
tons  upon  tons  of  supplies  and  equip  - 
ment are  moving  down  the  coastline 
every  day.  I do  not  desire  to  be  ton 
harsh  in  my  judgment  of  those  respon  - 
sible for  making  the  difficult  military  and 
political  decisions  in  Vietnam  but  ton 
many  of  my  fellow  Americans  have  al- 
ready been  killed  by  decisions  which  have 
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resulted  in  America  trying  to  fight  a war 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  backs.  I 
would  hope  that  President  Nixon  does 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 


SABMIS  STUDY  ROADBLOCKED 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a citizen 
or  enterprise  in  the  market  for  a product 
who  would  refuse  to  take  a look  at  some- 
thing claimed  to  be  twice  as  go0&  at  one 
quarter  the  cost.  Strangely,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  relative  to  Sabhiis,  the  sea- 
based,  anti-ballistic-missile  concept.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Sabmis  would  be 
twice  as  good  and  four  times  less  ex- 
pensive or  not.  It  could  well  be.  But  I 
have  learned  enough  about  it  to  be  con- 
vinced that  this  country  stands  to  make 
a very  serious  mistake  if  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  at  least  thoroughly  ex- 
amine the  feasibility  and  potential  ad- 
vantages of  including  it  in  our  ABM 
structure. 

Parenthically,  Mil.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
that  I have  very  grfeve  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  either  the!United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  to  deploy  an  ABM  system 
with  any  great  decree  of  effectiveness 
without  incurring  prohibitive  costs.  But 
let  us  assume  for  thfe  moment  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  move  toward 
a limited  ABM  capability  of  some  sort. 

I would  also  make  itXclear  that  neither 
I nor  any  group  of  which  I have  knowl- 
edge propose  that  Sentinel  be  scrapped 
and  superseded  by  Sabmis.  My  sugges- 
tion merely  is  that  Sabmis  be  investi- 
gated as  an  adjunct  to  the  Sentinel- type 
system.  \ 

There  is  a third  point,  "Mr.  Speaker, 
which  should  be  clarified.  \Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Packard  hai  apparently 
been  advised  that  Sabmis  dan  only  be 
produced  far,  far  downstream  from  the 
Sentinel.  This  is  simply  untrue.  Sabmis 
is  based  on  current  technology.:  No  scien- 
tific breakthroughs  are  required.  The 
basic  technical  ingredients  \are  the 
Posedion  missile  and  tracking!  and  ac- 
quisition radars  of  a type  already  de- 
ployed at  sea  on  a more  limited  basis. 
With  proper  support  it  can  be  ful  y opera- 
tional in  the  same  time  span  as  i Jentinel. 

Sabmis  has  been  treated  as  an  un- 
wanted child  from  the  start.  Dep  irtment 
of  Defense  has  released  just  enough  in- 
vestigation funds  to  be  able  to  sa  r that  it 
is  being  looked  into.  Ijess  than  $i  million 
have  been  spent  up  w this  poir  t and  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  can  e out  of 
the  Navy’s  own  hide  through  inti  srnal  re- 
programing action.  Rather  thar/  encour- 
aging the  study  of  this  promi^ng  con- 
cept, powerfully,  effective  individuals  in 
DOD  have  done  everything  within  their 
power  to  roadblock  it.  DOD  has  even 
withheld  funds  officially  obligated  for 
the  study  of  Sabmis,  meanwhile  spend- 
ing $4  billion  on  Sentinel. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  whiz 
kids  are  still  in  charge,  giving  the  same 
answers  they  settled  upon  a half  decade 


ago.  I hope  that  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Laird  will  hasten  to  fulfill  their 
promise  of  decentralizing  the  Pentagon 
so  that  all  the  services  can  contribute 
freely  to  the  development  of  the  strategy 
of  the  future.  Thus  far,  the  new  adminis- 
tration has  failed. 

Sabmis,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  nothing  more 
than  a mobile  sea-based  ABM  system 
which  would  be  deployed  close  to  the 
launch  sites  of  potential  enemies.  Such 
a system  would  afford  early  interception 
.and  destruction  of  an  adversary’s  offen- 
sive missiles  before  such  weapons  split 
into  a shower  of  thermonuclear  war- 
heads, decoys  and  penetration  aids.  It 
would  function  when  the  chances  for  ef- 
fective interception  would  he  highest.  It 
would  perform  its  function  without  fall- 
out on  our  population  centers.  And  it 
would  attract  thermonuclear  counter- 
measures into  the  oceans  rather  than  to 
American  soil  and  air  space.  No  bomb 
shelters  would  have  to  be  built  because  of 
its  existence. 

A further  remarkable  feature  of 
Sabmis  is  its  ability  to  help  turn  aside 
nuclear  blackmail  by  adversaries  who 
might  hold  friends  and  allies  “hostage” 
under  the  threat  of  missile  borne  de- 
struction. With  Sabmis,  if  we  should 
choose,  we  could  offer  ABM  protection  to 
nations  such  as  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  Australia,  for  examples. 

Sabmis  also  promises  a substantial  al- 
leviation of  the  inherent  crucial  short- 
age in  decision  time  before  committing 
our  own  offensive  missiles.  An  enemy 
might  even  tip  his  hand  in  advance  of  an 
attack  by  the  pattern  of  his  actions  to 
circumvent  Sabmis.  I include,  for  the 
Record,  a more  substantial  explanation 
of  the  advantages  of  Sabmis  contained  in 
my  letter  of  February  18,  1969,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  Sabmis  units  are  readily  mobile, 
swiftly  deployable  in  response  to  specific 
sources  and  types  of  threat  as  events  re- 
quire. They  can  operate  out  of  the  coastal 
waters  of  Germany,  India,  Norway, 
Japan,  Israel,  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  anywhere  on  the  high  seas. 

I have  been  advised  that  as  few  as  four 
Sabmis  ships  could  afford  the  same  pro- 
tective coverage  as  provided  by  the  entire 
Sentinel  system  as  currently  visualized. 
These  ships  would  be  men  of  war,  the  size 
of  large  cruisers,  and  would  have  to  be 
especially  designed  and  built.  The  likely 
cost  would  be  around  $500,000,000  each. 
The  number  of  ships  that  might  be  uti- 
lized is  flexible,  of  course,  but  the  maxi- 
mum would  probably  be  eight,  unless  we 
decide  to  spend  ourselves  bankrupt  by 
trying  to  provide  an  effective  shield 
against  any  and  all  types  of  full  scale  at- 
tacks from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sabmis  affords  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Laird  with  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  inject  a much  needed  fresh 
breeze  into  the  entire  ABM  picture.  I 
hope  that  they  will  cause  an  immediate 
serious  investigation  of  Sabmis  and  will 
not  merely  come  forward  with  cosmetic 
changes  to  Sentinel  such  as  cutting  out 
a few  bases  and  moving  the  rest  a few 
miles  away  from  our  cities.  I hope  they 
will  do  this  before  any  final  decision  for 
ABM  deployment. 
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Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home- 
town, Richmond,  Ind.,  is  the  seat  of  Earl- 
ham  College,  a small  liberal  arts  college 
of  about  1,100  students,  which  is  affili- 
ated with  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  president  of  Earlham  College  is 
Dr.  Landrum  Bolling,  who,  before  be- 
came a college  president,  had  a distin- 
guished career  as  a war  correspondent, 
newsman,  world  traveler,  and  student 
and  professor  of  political  science. 

Ope  of  the  areas  to  which  Dr.  Bolling 
has  devoted  much  time  and  study  is  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  explosive  situation 
which  exists  there  today  between  the 
State  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Recently,  Dr.  Bolling  gave  an  inter- 
view on  this  subject  to  a weekly  news- 
paper, the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Graphic, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  informative  and 
dispassionate  discussions  of  the  Israel- 
Arab  problem  that  I have  seen. 

Dr.  Bolling’s  discussion  is  neither  pro- 
Israel  nor  pro-Arab;  he  takes  a clear  look 
at  a most  difficult  situation  and  assesses 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  na- 
tional interest,  and  as  one  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace. 

Dr.  Bolling  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that,  given  the  present  situation  in  the 
Near  East,  peace  in  the  area  can  be 
brought  about  today  only  by  and  through 
action  by  the  great  powers — that  the 
time  to  act  is  now — and  that  failure  to 
act  may  well  lead  to  renewed  warfare  in 
the  area;  a situation  which  might  hold 
grave  possibilities  of  another  Vietnam  or 
even  of  a serious  confrontation  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

The  subject  is  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance, and  Dr.  Bolling’s  discussion  seems 
to  me  so  sane  and  intelligent,  that  I am 
offering  a copy  of  this  interview  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record,  and  I commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  to  that  of  persons  in  the  na- 
tional administration  who  are  charged 
with  responsibility  in  this  area : 

Peace  of  World  Endangered  Unless  Middle 
East  Agreement  Comes  Soon 

(Interview  with  Dr.  Landrum  Bolling) 

Question.  I know  that  as  a historian  you 
never  like  to  start  with  the  present,  so  per- 
haps we  can  hack  up  just  a little  hit  and 
cite  a few  facts  which  led  up  to  our  pres- 
ent situation.  Maybe  starting  with  1948? 
Would  that  he  far  enough  back,  or  do  we 
have  to  go  back  to  Old  Testament  times? 

Dr.  Bolling.  I don’t  think  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  I think  we 
have  to  go  farther  back  than  1948.  I think 
that  the  fundamental  issue  that  you  have  to 
look  at  is  the  whole  basic  concept  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  You  see,  Zionism  was  the 
creation  of  a Jewish  journalist  in  Vienna 
named  Theodore  Herzl,  who  in  the  1880’s  and 
90’s  began  to  develop  a movement,  an  ideol- 
ogy for  the  gathering  together  of  the  Jewish 
population. 

He,  of  course,  like  many  other  Jews  in 
central  Europe  was  well  aware  of  the  incredi- 
ble persecutions  of  the  Jewish  people  over 
many  generations  and  centuries,  particularly 
in  Poland  and  Hungary.  And  he  had  the 
idea  that  Jews  would  never  be  secure,  they 
would  never  have  any  sense  of  hope  in  the 
world  until  they  had  their  own  homeland. 

And  so  he  began  to  try  to  sell  this  idea 
to  Jewish  communities  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  to  preach  the ‘idea  that  Jews 
should  be  gathered  together.  The  dispersed 
Jews,  or  as  they  call  it,  the  Jews  in  Diaspora, 
should  be  brought  back  together. 


Now,  in  the  beginning  there  was  not  clear 
agreement  that  this  would  be  in  Palestine. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  early  Zionists  nego- 
tiated for  some*  time  with  the  British  about 
the  possibility  of  setting  up  a Jewish  home- 
land in  the  highlands  of  Central  Africa  and 
they  actually  negotiated  about  setting  up 
a Jewish  state  in  what  is  now  Uganda. 
This  idea  was  talked  about  seriously  for  a 
long  while,  but  eventually  was  dropped  and 
they  came  back  to  the  idea  of  re-establish- 
ing a Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine. 

SOME  HAD  BEEN  THERE 

Of  course,  there  had  been  some  Jews  who 
all  through  the  years  had  remained  in  Pales- 
tine, though  the  Jewish  population  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  very 
small  indeed.  Those  who  had  lived  there  in 
Palestine  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Middle 
East  among  the  Arabs  had,  on  the  whole, 
probtaaly  as  little  difficulties  with  their  neigh- 
bors as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Arabs  are,  after  all,  Semitic  people 
themselves.  One  of  the  things,  incidentally, 
that  infuriates  the  Arabs  Is  to  be  called  anti- 
semitic.  It  is  a contradiction  in  terms.  We 
are  Semites  ourselves,”  they  say.  “We  are 
obviously  very  closely  related  to  Jews  in 
blood,  in  culture,  in  language  even,  and  so 

OISo  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  lived  quite  har- 
moniously together  over  the  centuries, 
though,  of  course,  very  few  Jews  actually  did 
remain  in  Palestine  over  a period  of  1800 
years  or  so. 

The  Zionist  movement  began  to  focus  on 
Palestine  about  the  time  of  World  War  I and 
the  Zionist  leaders  began  to  negotiate  with 
the  Turkish  government  which,  as  an  im- 
perial power,  controlled  most  of  the  Arab 
lands  and  controlled  Palestine. 

MADE  DEAL  WITH  TURKS 

This  is  one  of  the  things,  in  a sense,  that 
got  the  Jews  off  to  a bad  start  with  the  Arabs, 
because  the  Jews  made  their  deal  with  the 
hated  colonial  Turks  in  the  first  place  to  get 
into  Palestine.  A lot  of  the  Arabs  who 
thought  about  these  matters  were  quite  bit- 
ter that  their  hated  Turkish  imperial  over- 
lords  should  bring  another  people  into  their 
midst. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
Arabs  who  went  along  in  a very  friendly  way 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  Jews  into  the  Mid- 
dle East.  King  Hussein’s  (of  Jordan)  grand- 
father, for  example,  sold  considerable  tracts 
of  land  to  Jewish  settlers  back  around  1920, 
and  many  of  the  early  Jewish  migrants  came 
into  Palestine  with  the  full  blessing  of  the 
Arabs  from  whom  they  bought  land  and  with 
whom  they  traded,  and  they  settled  down  to 
live  there.” 

Question.  Did  they  only  come  individually? 

Dr.  Bolling.  They  came  individually  or 
they  came  sometimes  in  small  groups  or  small 
communities  out  of  some  part  of  Poland  or 
Russia.  And  they  began  to  develop  their  co- 
operative communities,  their  Kibbutzim. 

As  they  became  more  noticeable  on  the 
landscape,  as  they  became  more  numerous, 
tensions  began  to  develop  and  the  first  of 
the  Jewish-Arab  conflicts  developed  in  the 
20’s  and  continued  on  in  the  30’s  with  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  violence  by  one  side 
toward  the  other  and  particularly,  of  course, 
on  the  part  of  the  Arabs. 

BAD  FEELING  GROWS 

Certain  Arab  nationalists  were  beginning  to 
explode  at  the  thought  that  the  Jews  were 
coming  into  their  midst  and  'were  going  to 
be  taking  over  more  and  more  territory. 

One  of  the  tragic  aspects  about  the  whole 
business  was  that  Arab  nationalism  was 
beginning  to  come  to  the  fore  just  as,  in  a 
sense,  Jewish  nationalism  was  coming  to  the 
fore.  These  two  nationalisms  came  into  con- 
flict at  a moment  in  history  and  in  a place 
where  conflict  was  inevitable.  I think  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  whole  thing. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  that  has 
been  written  about  the  current  problems  out 


there  is  a book  by  a Jewish  member  of  the 
Israeli  parliament,  a member  of  the  Knesset. 
He  is  also  an  editor  of  a magazine.  His  name 
is  Yuri  Avneri  who  has  written  this  book 
called  “Israel  Without  Zionists.” 

He  himself  says  that  he  owes  his  life  to  the 
Zionist  movement.  His  father  was  a German 
Jew  who  brought  him  to  Palestine  in  1933. 
He  says  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Zionist 
movement,  he  would  probably  be  dead  today. 
He  fought  first  of  all  as  a teenage  under- 
ground fighter  in  the  secret  terrorist  organi- 
zation, the  Irgun,  against  the  British  before 
they  got  out.  He  fought  in  the  war  of  ’48.  He 
fought  in  the  war  of  ’56.  He  fought  in  the  war 
of  ’67. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  he  says  a purely  Jewish 
state  is  a bad  idea.  And  he  goes  beyond  that 
to  say  that  the  one  single,  simple  mistake 
Herzl  and  the  early  Zionists  made  was  that 
they  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  territory 
was  already  occupied  by  the  Arabs. 

CONSIDER  JEWS  INVADERS 

Now  this  is  a very  central  point  of  the 
whole  argument — that  here  you  have  an  area 
in  which  the  Arabs,  as  they  see  it,  had  had 
undisputed  control  of  this  area,  except  for 
the  colonial  powers  that  were  over  them  at 
various  times,  for  1,500  years,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  they  are  confronted  with  this,  as  they 
see  it,  an  invasion  of  foreigners  coming  in  and 
pushing  them  out.  So  this  kind  of  feeling 
that  you  get  among  the  Arabs  is  something 
that  is  very  much  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
conflict. 

Now  during  the  20’s  and  the  30’s,  immigra- 
tion to  various  parts  of  Israel  increased.  Of 
course,  after  Hitler  came  to  power  in  ’33,  the 
tide  of  immigration  increased  very  rapidly 
until  it  was  shut  off  by  Hitler’s  control  of 
most  of  Europe,  though  actually  there  were 
some  Jews  who  managed  to  get  out.  They 
either  escaped  or  bought  their  way  out;  that 
is,  they  were  ransomed  out  by  Jews  on  the 
outside. 

After  the  war  was  over  there  were,  of 
course,  several  hundred  thousand  Jewish 
survivors  in  the  concentration  camps  and  in 
hiding  around  Europe  who  now  came  out  and 
many  of  these  wanted  to  get  out  of  Europe 
as  fast  as  they  could.  Many  of  them  wanted 
to  come  to  the  U.S.  or  Australia  or  Canada  or 
South  Africa,  but  many  of  them  felt  the  only 
hope  for  them  was  to  go  to  Palestine. 

ZIONISTS  FIGHT  BRITISH 

And  so  between  ’45  when  the  war  ended 
and  ’48  when  Israel  came  into  being,  there 
was  this  constant  struggle  against  the  British 
forces  that  occupied  Palestine  and  had  the 
League  of  Nations  mandate  to  administer 
Palestine.  It  was  a struggle  between  the 
Zionists  and  the  British  over  the  rate  of  im- 
migration into  Palestine. 

Question.  Now,  if  I may  ask,  it  was  from 
World  War  I until  World  War  II  that  the 
British  had  a mandate?  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Bolling.  Right.  The  British  wound  up 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I with  a League  of 
Nations  mandate  to  administer  Palestine  and 
to  prepare  it  for  self  government. 

Question.  And  this  was  the  time  the  Jews 
were  promised  a “homeland?” 

Dr.  Bolling.  Well,  the  Jews  were  promised 
the  homeland  in  the  Balfour  declaration  of 
1916.  This  was  a one  page  letter  written  by 
Lord  Balfour,  the  foreign  minister  to  Dr. 
Ohaim  Weizmann,  who  was  a very  brilliant 
Jewish  scientist,  a subject  of  Great  Britain 
who  had  been  very  active  in  helping  with 
the  British  war  effort. 

Weizmann  was  a leading,  enthusiastic 
Zionist  and  when  the  British  government 
asked  him  what  they  could  do  to  reward  him 
for  his  great  services  in  war  industry  effort, 
he  said,  “There  is  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only  that  I could  ask,  and  that  is  that  you 
help  us  establish  a Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine.” 

And  so  Lord  Balfour  wrote  a letter  in 
which  he  said  that  his  majesty’s  government 
views  with  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine.  Now  that  is 
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essentially  all  it  said  and  you  can  judge  "by 
these  words  that  they  were  very  vague.  It 
-didn’t  say  what  kind  of  homeland.  It  didn’t 
promise  a separate  independent  political 
stkte.  It  didn’t  say  how  mahy  Jews.  It  just 
said  the  establishment  of  a Jewish  homeland 
ini  Palestine.  That  letter  has  been  argued 
over  ever  since  then.  The  British  put  one 
interpretation  on  it.  The  Jews  put  another. 
The  Arabs  put  another.  And  yet,  of  course, 
thb  Balfour  declaration  was,  in  a sense,  the 
bajsls  of  the  public  commitntent  to  aid  this 
inimigration  from  World  War  l on. 

TEMPO  OF  DISCORD  RISES 

Now,  between  ’45  and  '48,  the  tide  of  mi- 
gration into  Palestine  was  moving  pretty 
rapidly  in  spite  of  difficulties,  in  spite  of  the 
f aj;t  the  British  at  one  time  cut  off  all  im- 
migration into  Palestine  on  the  grounds  they 
cojuldn’t  keep  order  because  the  Arabs  were 
objecting  so  strenuously  to  it.  And  there 
wqre  riots.  There  was  fighting. 

The  Jews  meantime  formed  their  own 
paxa-military  organizations  to  support  their 
cajase.  One  of  these  was  called  the  Stern 
gahg.  One  was  called  the  Irgun.  These  two 
bodies  were,  as  the  British  called  them,  ter- 
rorist organizations.  They  had  no  official 
standing,  but  they  were  armed  bands  of 
men  and  boys  who  felt  that  the  survival  of 
the  Jews  was  at  stake  and  that  they  were  out 
to  jfight  to  get  freedom  and  independence  for 
a Jewish  community. 

There  was  actually  some  fighting  anioing 
themselves,  because  these  people  were  very 
passionate  about  their  ideas.  There  was  a 
gojxl  deal  of  hostility  and  competition!  for 
leadership. 

Well,  the  British  finally  decided,  you  recall, 
In  1 1947,  that  they  could  not  continue  to  ex- 
ercise this  mandate.  They  said  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  govern  this  country,  that 
it  Sis  really  ungovernable  as  It  now  stands, 
and  therefore  the  British  said  to  the  United 
Nations,  we  transfer  this  back  to  the  United 
Nations  as  the  successor  to  the  League  of 
Nations  and  ask  that  you  decide  what’s  to 
be  I done  with  it. 

partition  finally  voted 

$o  inside  the  United  Nations  was  long,  long 
debate  that  lasted  for  many  months  about 
what  should  be  done  about  it.  A partition 
plan  was  finally  put  forward  and  the  UiN. 
voted  somewhat  cautiously  and  reluctantly 
to  | divide  Palestine  into  a Jewish  and  Arab 
sta[te,  with  Jerusalem  to  be  an  international 
citkr,  open  to  both  sides. 

Well,  the  Arabs  refused  to  accept  the  parti- 
tion idea.  They  said  this  is  impossible — we 
will  not  allow  our  territory  to  be  taken  away 
frobn  us  this  way.  And  the  Israelis  said,  well 
thijs  isn’t  exactly  what  we  wanted — this  isn’t 
as  jmuch  territory  as  we  would  like,  but  411 
right  we  will  accept  it. 

So  the  U.N.  decision  in  1947  called  for: the 
cremation  on  May  15,  1948,  of  a new  state  to  be 
called  Israel,  with  the  previously  predomi- 
nantly Arab  section  of  what  remained  of 
Palestine  to  be  set  up  on  another  basis,  j 

As  I say,  the  Arabs  would  not  accept  (this 
decision.  And  on  the  day  that  Israel  was  born 
officially,  May  15,  1948,  the  Arab  neighbors 
attacked  Israel,  intending  to  destroy  this 
state  before  it  really  could  get  bom.  The 
Ar^bs  defended  their  actions  then  and  they 
defend  them  still  on  the  grounds  that  :the 
cr elation  of  the  state  of.  Israel  was  an  act  bf 
aggression  against  them.  Every  time  !the 
Israelis  denounce  the  Arabs  for  attaching 
Israel,  the  Arabs  reply : the  very  nature,  jthe 
vert  existence  of  Israel  is  an  offense  tej  us 
and  is  an  aggression  against  our  people  4fid 
against  our  territory.  And  they  will  always 
go  ^>ack  to  this  particular  argument.  i 

CHANGES  FOLLOW  STATEHOOD  j i 

Now  I think  it  has  to  be  said  that  in  jthe 
peiiiod  since  '48,  a lot  of  things  have  hap- 
pened! that  obviously  alter  the  situation  Add 
determine  the  course  of  events  today  and  In 


the  months  ahead.  :Cn  the  first  place,  you 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Israelis  proved 
to  be  enormously  effective  fighters  and  the 
Arabs  proved  to  be  very  poor  fighters.  The 
Israelis  were,  in  a sense,  fighting  for  survival. 
Their  backs  were  to  the  sea.  They  had  to 
win.  If  they  didn’t  they  felt  they  would  be 
exterminated.  And  so  they  fought  heroically 
and  with  great  effectiveness  in  ’48  and  again 
in  ’56  and  again  in  ’67. 

Furthermore,  the  Israelis  were  for  the  most 
part  western  trained  and  western  oriented  in 
their  skill,  their  outlook.  They  are  people  of 
the  modern  world.  The  Arab  populations,  in 
very  large  measure,  are  simple  and  backward 
and  primitive  people  with  limited  education 
and  without  a sense  of  passion  for  their 
cause. 

So  the  Arabs  did  nob  do  terribly  well  in  any 
of  these  wars.  And  the  Israelis  won.  In  the 
war  of  ’48,  which  wan  connected  with  their 
independence,  they  won  convincingly.  And 
in  the  end  they  wound  up  with  more  terri- 
tory—^mething  like  30%  more  territory— 
than  they  would  have  had  if  the  Arabs  had 
accepted  the  original  U.N.  partition  plan. 

TAKE  HALF  OF  JERUSALEM 

They  also  wound  up  holding  half  or  more 
than  half  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  And  they 
refused  to  accept  the  idea  of  an  international 
city — Just  as  the  Arabs  as  a matter  of  face, 
refused  to  accept  the  fact  of  an  international 
Jerusalem. 

From  ’48  to  *56,  there  was  a cease-fire,  but 
no  peace.  In  all  these  21  years  since  Israel 
was  created,  there  has;  been  no  real  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  There  has  been  only  a truce. 
And  that  truce  has  been  broken,  again  and 
again,  particularly  by  the  Arab  guerillas  who 
commit  acts  of  sabottige  against  the  Israelis. 
And  they  have  been  doing  this  on  and  on 
for  many  years. 

The  Israelis,  meantime,  have  built  up  a 
powerfully  efficient  military  organization.  I 
suppose  they  have  the  most  comprehensive 
military  training  protein  in  the  world. 

Israel  is  an  armed  camp.  Israel  is  a nation 
in  .which  everyone  is  e xpected  to  do  his  mili- 
tary duty,  male  and  female.  They  have  con- 
scription, required  military  service  that  lasts 
from,  say  age  18  to  something  like  50  years 
of  age.  And  on  the  roads  and  streets  of  Israel 
you  see  women  in  uniform  right  alongside 
the  men  in  great  numbers.  They  are  draftees. 
The  women  are  drafted  just  the  same  as  the 
men. 

A NATION  OF  “SQUARES” 

As  a people,  they  are  intelligent.  They  are 
hard  Working.' They  iire  technically  skilled. 
They  are" passionately  devoted  to  the  defense 
of  their  country.  And  one  interesting  thing, 
they  are  the  most  “square”  people  that  you 
will  find.  No  beards,  no  long  hair.  Everybody 
is  ship-shape  and  trim,  you  know.  They  give 
this  appearance  of  a sort  of  army  camp. 

Question.  As  a nation,  they  are  devoted  to 
God  and  country? 

Dr.  Bolling.  They  are  devoted  to  God  and 
country.  At  least,  the;/  are  devoted  to  coun- 
try. God  is  not  terribly  important  In  Israel, 
in  the  sense  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Jewish  people  in  Israel  have  no  interest  in 
their  own  religion  as  such.  It  is  largely  an 
agnostic  and  atheistic  population.  The  re- 
ligious Jews  are  a tiny  minority  of  the  total. 
But  of  course,  the  religious  Jews  do  have  a 
very  powerful  voice  in  the  total  policy  of  the 
country. 

Well,  back  to  the  events  since  Israel  came 
into  being  as  a state.  Israel  was  never  able 
to  get  the  Arabs  to  accept  her  existence.  The 
Arabs  have  maintained  a boycott  against 
Israel.  They  refuse  to  trade  with  her.  They 
refuse  to  recognize  lusr  and  refuse  to  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  her.  They  refuse 
even  to  allow  people  to  cross  front  one  side 
of  the  border  to  the  other,  except  under  very 
rare  circumstances. 


Religious  pilgrims  .might  at  Easter  time 
or  Christmas  go  through  the  gate,  but  nor- 
mally there  was  a complete  shut-off  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  between  Is- 
rael, and  the  Arab  countries  that  completely 
surround  her.  Of  course,  Israel  has  not  liked 
this.  She  has  wanted  to  be  accepted.  She 
wants  to  have  peace  with  her  neighbors. 
This  is  perfectly  clear. 

ISRAELIS  OVERWHELM  EGYPT 

’ In  1956,  after  Nasser  had  nationalized  the 
Suez  canal  and  after  he  had  begun  to  make 
an  army  deal  with  the  Russians,  the  British 
and  the  French  backed  the  Israelis  in  an 
attack  on  Egypt.  The  Israelis  swept  across 
the  Sinai  peninsula  to  the  Suez  canal  and 
Egypt  was  overwhelmed  almost  immediate- 
ly, but  the  United  Nations  went  into  action 
almost  immediately.  And  in  this  case  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  stood  on 
the  same  side. 

They  denounced  the  Israelis,  the  British 
and  the  French  and  they  compelled  them  to 
withdraw,  promptly.  The  Israelis  got  only 
one  thing  out  of  that  war  of  ’56.  They  got  a 
promise  of  free  passage  of  their  ships  through 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  through  the  straits  of 
Tirhan,  which  Egypt,  of  course,  could  con- 
trol, provided  the  United  Nations  would  make 
Israel  withdraw  from  the  Sinai  peninsula. 
This  kind  of  a deal  was  made  and  the  Is- 
raelis did  withdraw  and  the  Egyptians  did 
allow  the  shipping  to  proceed  to  Elath. 

Nasser  precipitated  a crisis  In  the  spring  of 
1967  by  saying  he  was  going  to  close  that 
strait.  He  was  going  to  shut  off  the  Israeli 
shipping  to  Elath.  And  the  Israelis  said,  of 
course,  we  can’t  tolerate  this;  this  is  vital  to 
us  and  we  will  fight. 

Nasser  meantime,  trying  to  re-establish 
his  leadership  In  the  Arab  world,  trying  to 
rattle  the  sword  and  see  what  it  could  get 
by  way  of  concessions,  was  pushing  his  coun- 
try and  the  Arab  world  to  the  brink  of  war. 
Many  people  will  argue  with  you  as  to  wheth- 
er he  intended  to  go  to  war  or  not.  The  Jews, 
of  course,  say  that  he  was  making  every 
gesture  as  if  he  were  going  to  war  and  they 
were  not  going  to  sit  there  like  sitting  ducks 
until  the  Egyptians  and  Jordanians  and  the 
Syrians  attacked  them  and  overwhelmed 
them. 

THE  6 -DAY  WAR,  JUNE  1697 

So  the  Israelis  admit  they  fired  the  first 
shot.  They  made  a pre-dawn  attack  on  the 
Egyptian  air  force  in  the  early  hours  of  June 
5,  1967,  and  within  a very  short  period  of 
time — a matter  of  a few  hours — they  had  de- 
stroyed them.  They  caught  them  on  the 
ground  by  surprise,  and  they  completely  de- 
cimated the  Egyptian  air  force  which  the 
Soviets  had  built  up  by  providing  MIG  planes 
and  training  their  pilots.  But  here  in  a flash, 
the  Israelis  had  completely  destroyed  this. 

Having  destroyed  the  Egyptian  air  force, 
the  Egyptians  were  not  able  to  use  their 
ground  forces,  their  tanks  and  their  troops 
to  good  effect,  and  again  the  air  force.  The 
air  power  of  the  Israelis,  plus  their  skill  and 
hard  fighting  ability,  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  overwhelm  the  Egyptians,  to  over- 
whelm the  Jordanians,  and  to  overwhelm  the 
Syrians  in  what  we  now  call  the  Six  Day  War. 

Since  that  defeat,  there  has  been,  I think 
a greater  hope  that  a peace  could  be  made 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  20  years.  The 
reason  I say  this  is  for  the  first  time,  I think 
the  responsible  leadership  in  Egypt  and  in 
Jordan,  particularly,  have  come  to  see  that 
they  have  got  to  accept  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  I think  this  Is  the  big  shift 
that  has  taken  place.  They  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea,  and 
they  have  been  very  careful  about  what  kind 
of  claims  or  promises  they  would  make  about 
what  they  could  do. 

NASSER  COOLS  SPEECHMAKING 

Nasser  used  to  make  speeches,  day  after 
day  condemning  the  Israelis — that  is  before 
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1967,  saying,  we  are  going  to  get  revenge— 
we  are  going  to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the 
sea.  They  don’t  talk  of  that  any  more.  They 
don’t  believe  that  any  more.  They  know  that 
they  can’t  do  this.  At  least  they  couldn’t 
do  it  unless  they  got  the  Russians’  help  to 
do  it  and  this  would  very  likely  precipitate  a 
nuclear  war. 

So  I think,  the  big  difference  since  *67  has 
been  the  growing  realism  of  the  Arab  leader- 
ship, in  Egypt  and  Jordan  particularly,  that 
some  time  or  other  they  have  got  to  come  to 
terms  with  Israel. 

Now,  after  a long  drawn-out  debate  in  the 
United  Nations,  after  Mr.  Kosygin  and  Mr. 
Johnson  had  the  summer  summit  conference 
at  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  and  so  on,  you 
remember,  the  U.N.  went  into  session  that 
fall  and  argued  and  argued  and  finally  came 
up  on  the  22  of  November,  1967,  with  a reso- 
lution that  called  for  the  acceptance  of  vari- 
ous principles  on  which  a peace  would  be 
based. 

The  U.N.  formula  contained  in  that  resolu- 
tion has  four  main  points  and,  I think  is 
very  important  to  try  to  keep  in  mind.  The 
U.N.  resolution  of  the  22nd  of  November  said 
that  peace  should  be  based  upon  these 
principles: 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RESOLUTION  OF 
NOVEMBER  22,  1967 

0 One — acceptance  of  the  rights  of  all  the 

States  in  the  area  to  exist  behind  secure 
boundaries.  This  means,  of  course,  accept- 
ing the  right  of  Israel  to  exist. 

Secondly — the  right  of  the  shipping  of  all 
nations  to  use  freely  the  international  waters 
of  the  area.  This  again  would  guarantee  to 
Israel  the  right  to  use  the  Suez  canal,  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  so  on. 

Third,  the  resolution  said  that  there  should 
be  undertaken  immediate  steps  to  find  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  Arab  refugees.  You  see,  ever  since 
1948,  there  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Arab  refugees  driven  from  their  homes  in 
what  is  now  Israel,  living  many  of  them  on 
U.N.  relief  allotments  and  others  scattered 
all  across  the  world.  The  Arab  refugees  are 
today  a very,  very  explosive  factor  in  the 
whole  problem  of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 
And  so  the  U.N.  resolution  called  for  a com- 
prehensive settlement  of  that. 

And  the  final  point — actually  it  was  point 
number  one  in  the  resolution- — called  for 
the  Israelis  to  withdraw  from  the  territory 
they  had  taken. 

This  resolution,  as  some  of  the  people  who 
have  been  most  involved  say,  is  a typical 
British  compromise.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
get  each  side  to  give  a little  in  order  to  reach 
some  common  ground  on  which  a peace  could 
be  based/ 

ARAB  LEADERS  ACCEPT  RESOLUTION 

After  a brief  delay,  the  representatives  of 
both  Jordan  and  Egypt  accepted  that  Nov.  22 
resolution.  The  Israelis  .have  not  to  this  day 
accepted  the  resolution. 

When  they  are  pressed  on  this  point,  such 
as  the  other  day  on  “Meet  the  Press,”  the 
Israeli  ambassador  said,  “Well  of  course,  we 
have  accepted  this  resolution,  except  that  we 
say  that  the  implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tion requires  the  two  sides  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate.” 

The  Israelis  have  not  accepted  that  res- 
olution. This  is  a kind  of  playing  with  words, 
because  the  Israelis  have  made  very  clear 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  give  back  a sub- 
stantial part  of  this  territory.  The  resolution 
from  the  very  outset  says  Israel  must  give 
up  all  the  territory  she  has  taken.  But  the 
Israelis  do  not  intend  to  give  up  all  the 
territory.  In  fact,  there  are  some  in  Israel 
who  argue  they  shouldn’t  give,  up  a square 
foot  of  the  territory  they  have  conquered. 
They  say  that  this  is  a just  retribution  on 
the  Arabs  for  the  war,  that  they  precipitated 
the  war  and  therefore  they  should  pay  the 
penalty  of  it. 


Well,  this  is  a part  of  that  whole  argu- 
ment. The  Israelis  keep  saying,  “Come  to  the 
conference  table,  let  us  negotiate.”  The  Arabs 
keep  saying,  “Tell  us  first  whether  you  ac- 
cept the  U.N.  resolution.”  The  Arab  point  of 
view  is  that  until  Israel  has  declared  whether 
she  accepts  the  resolution  or  not,  they  do  not 
know  on  what  terms  they  are  going  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

ARAB  LEADERS  FEAR  ASSASSINATION 

What  the  Arabs  say  is  Israel  wants  to  get 
us  in  a closed  room  without  any  U.N.  pres- 
ence, sit  down  at  the  table  with  us  and  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  to  us.  We  are  not  going 
into  that  room.  We  are  no  going  to  enter  into 
negotiations  on  this  basis. 

What  is  more  realistic  in  one  sense  is  to 
say  that  the  Arab  leaders  know  that  if  they 
entered  into  negotiations  at  this  point  they 
would  be  assassinated. 

The  Arabs  are  passionate,  violent,  fanatical 
people,  and  no  one  of  these  Arab  leaders  could 
for  a moment  consider  sitting  down  at  the 
conference  table  with  the  Israelis  at  this 
point.  Certainly  not  without  some  real  as- 
surance that  the  Israelis  would  live  up  to  the 
U.N.  resolution.  They  are  not  going  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  with  them.  The  interest- 
ing thing  is,  of  course,  that  the  Israelis  know 
this  too.  They  know  that  the  Arabs  are  not 
going  to  negotiate  them.  That  is  why  they 
can  keep  on  saying  come  and  negotiate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Israelis 
really  do  not  want  peace  now,  and  I have 
been  told  almost  this  in  so  many  words.  They 
will  say  something  like  this:  we  don’t  really 
believe  that  a peace  is  possible  now,  not  until 
the  Arabs  have  had  a drastic  reform  in  their 
government,  until  they  have  got  rid  of  these 
leaders,  until  they  have  got  themselves  better 
educated,  till  they  have  reformed  their 
spciety,  until  they  have  a decent  social  order 
et  cetera  and  so  on. 

They  are  waiting  for  the  great,  glorious  new 
age  of  Arab  reform  to  take  place.  Then,  they 
say,  it  will  be  possible  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  with  the  Arabs. 

CAN  SIT  TIGHT,  DEFEND  SELVES 

Furthermore,  they  have,  as  they  see  it, 
defensible  boundaries  now.  They  know  that 
they  have  military  superiority  over  the  Arabs. 
And  they  say  to  you — in  fact  one  of  the  high 
officials  in  Israel  said  to  me — we  are  not  too 
badly  off  the  way  things  now  stand.  We  can 
defend  ourselves.  We  have  good  boundaries 
and  we  have  a highly  and  efficient  and  mobile 
military  force.  We  can  deal  with  any  com- 
bination of  Arab  power  thrown  against  us, 
and  protect  ourselves  for  at  least  the  next  5 
to  10  years.  And  who  can  plan  his  life  more 
than  5 to  10  years  ahead?  This  -is  the  honest 
picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
these  people. 

The  big  new  factor  since  the  June  war,  of 
course,  has  been,  the  emergence  of  the  com- 
mandos. The  Fedayean  is  the  general  term 
that  is  used  by  the  Arabs,  which  is  a word 
that  means  people  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives. 

The  most  important  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  called  A1  Fatah.  The  leader  of  A1 
Fatah  is  today — no  question  about  it — the 
most  popular  man  in  the  Arab  world.  He  is 
the  man  who  symbolizes  Arab  resistence  and 
Arab  hope. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  about  the  Arab  people  is  that  they 
are,  by  and  large,  completely  disillusioned 
with  their  governments.  Even  Nasser,  who 
at  one  time  was  a great  hero  throughout  the 
Arab  world,  is  today  a man  who  is  largely  dis- 
credited. There  just  isn’t  a great  leader. 

Hussein  has  a certain  popularity  with  some, 
but  he  is  not  popular  even  with  his  own  peo- 
ple. If  there  was  an  election,  would  Hussein 
win?  Who  knows,  but  a lot  of  people  are  op- 
posed to  Hussein,  and  some  of  these  have 
guns  and  wouldn’t  be  at  all  adverse  to  using 
them  on  Hussein,  particularly  if  he  should 
sit  down  to  negotiate  with  the  Israelis. 


NO  LEADERSHIP  IN  ARAB  WORLD 

So  there  is  no  real  leadership  among  the 
Arabs,  today.  The  commandos  give  a kind  of 
emotional  outlet  to  a frustrated  and  angry 
and  bitter  Arab  who  wants  something  to  be 
done. 

When  you  talk  to  some  of  the  young  people 
in  the  Arab  world— and  I have  talked  to 
Arab  refugees  in  Cairo  and  I have  talked 
to  Arab  refugees  in  Jordan  and  in  Lebanon 
and  in  New  York  City,  for  that  matter,  and 
even  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  I talked  to 
an  Arab  refugee  just  a few  days  ago,  a 
taxi  driver — they  all  sound  alike.  They  say 
exactly  the  same  thing.  They  hate  the  State 
of  Israel.  They  hate  their  present  leadership. 
The  want  something  to  be  done.  They  are 
prepared  to  use  violence  to  change  things. 

In  that  total  situation,  I would  say  that 
the  possibilities  of  peace  between  Arabs  and 
Israelis  are  virtually  nil,  in  so  far  as  you  de- 
pend upon  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  bring  it 
about,  ° 

I think  the  only  possible  way  in  which 
there  is  any  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  for  that  peace  to  be  forced  upon 
them  by  the  pressure  of  the  great  powers. 
Now,  this  seems  like,  perhaps,  a very  horrible 
way  to  bring  about  peace,  but  I am  convinced 
that  the  only  way  in  which  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  peace  is  for  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  agree — at  least  to  agree 
sufficiently  on  a basis  for  peace,  to  compel 
both  sides  to  accept  peace. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  do  this,  then  I would 
say  you  might  just  as  well  forget  it  and  pre- 
pare for  another  round  of  warfare  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis. 

Question.  You  say  that  the  war — the  Six 
Day  war — finally  convinced  the  Arab  leaders 
that  they  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Israelis,  and  therefore  this  provided  the  first 
real  hope  for  peace.  This  isn’t  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  the  time  since  then  has  in- 
creased the  possibility  of  peace,  is  it? 

PEACE  HOPES  HAVE  FADED 

Dr.  Bolling.  No,  the  reason  why  it  has  be- 
come less  and  less  likely  to  bring  peace  is 
that  the  Israelis  did  not  accept  the  U.N.  res- 
olution. They  did  not  accept  the  requirement 
that  they  withdraw  from  this  territory. 

If  the  Israelis  had  been  willing  to  with- 
draw and  implement  the  resolution,  and  if 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  had  been 
willing  to  guarantee  the  provisions  would  be 
carried  out,  peace  could  have  been  brought 
about. 

I think  there  was  a very  good  chance  of 
peace  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  ’67, 
but.  the  longer  the  delay  continues,  the  more 
bitterness  rises,  the  more  acts  of  violence 
are  committed,  the  stronger  Arab  commandos 
become,  and  the  more  retaliation  the  Israelis 
will  inflict  on  the  Arabs.  This  thing  just 
keeps  getting  more  and  more  out  of  hand. 

Question.  President  Nixon  has  stated  that 
the  United  States  has  three  options.  One  is 
four-power  talks  within  the  United  Nations, 
secondly,  four-power  talks  outside  the  United 
Nations,  and  thirdly  bilateral  talks  with  Rus- 
sia. Would  you  see  those  as  the  three  options? 
Are  they  limited  to  that? 

Dr.  Bolling.  I am  not  sure  that  his  options 
are  limited  to  these.  These  are  certainly  three 
major  options.  I think  the  four-power  talks 
inside  the  United  Nations  is  a good  place  to 
begin.  You  may  have  to  transfer  these  out- 
side the  framework  of  the  U.N.  to  carry  them 
on.  And  at  some  point  there  is  not  any  doubt 
at  all  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
have  got  to  sit  down  and  talk  face  to  face 
about  this  thing,  and  probably  without  any 
outside  help. 

The  French  want  to  be  involved  in  this. 
The  British  want  to  be  involved  in  it,  be- 
cause both  the  British  and  French  have  long 
had  very  considerable  interest  in  the  Mid 
East. 

DE  GAULLE  WANTS  IN  THE  ACT 

DeGaulle  has  taken  a major  hand  in  push- 
ing for  a four-power  conference.  You  can’t 
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very  well  exlude  him,  but  the  real  test  is  to 
be  found  I think  in  regard  to  the  ability  of 
tie  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  to  sit 
down  and  talk  this  thing  through  in  a 
wholly  realistic  way.  We  have  to  say  to  the 
Russians : Look,  we  have  an  interest  in  peace 
id  this  part  of  the  world.  Ton  have  ah  in- 
terest in  peace  in  this  part  Of  the  world.  We 
dbn’t  want  to  get  involved  in  a nuclear  con- 
frontation here.  _ 

il  personally  have'  a feeling  that  of  all  the 
nger  points  in  the  world,  the  point  where 
ere  is  greatest  possibility  of  a real  nuclear 
cbnfrontation  is  the  Middle  East, 
j I don’t  think  that  this  is  going  to  come 
aibout.  I don’t  think  either  the  United  States 
br  Soviet  Union  want  such  a confrontation 
efr  will  take  the  steps  that  Will  bring  a Con- 
frontation about.  But  if  one  should  come,  I 
think  the  Middle  East  is  the  place  where  it 
would  come.  X think  the  Russians  know  this. 

know  it  and  therefore  We  both  have  an 
interest  in  trying  to  cool  this  thing  off. 

| Question.  Where  do  you  think  U.S.  policy 
has  failed  since  the  Six  Day  war? 
j Dr.  Bolling.  I think  it  has  failed  by  our 
Refusal  to  put  pressure  on  Israel  to  get  the 
Israelis  to  accept  the  U.N,  resolution  as  a 
basis  for  a negotiated  peace.  T think  that  if 
President  Johnson  had  been  willing  to  ftick 
nis  neck  out  at  the  end  of  1067  and  $ay  to 
ihe  Israelis:  We  are  going  to  insist  on  a peace 
here,  you  cannot  go  on  in  this  state  that  you 
are  in  now,  and  we  are  not  going  to  continue 
to  supply  you  with  arms  and  economic  aid 
to  enable  you  to  maintain  this  position;  you 
and  your  long-term  survival  depends  on 
biaking  peace  with  your  Arab  neighbors;  the 
V N.  resolution  gives  a basis  for  bringing 
bbout  a peace,  and  we  will  underwrite  that 
peace. 

ISRAELIS  DISCOUNT  U.N,  GUARANTEES, 

Now  the  Israelis,  of  course,  have  Always 
jsaid  that  the  U.N.  resolutions  mean  nothing. 
The  U.N.  does  not  carry  but  its  resolutions 
and  therefore  they  are  saying  if  they  would 
agree  to  a peace,  the  Arabs  would  immedi- 
ately violate  it  and  the  U.N.  would  do.  noth- 
ing. 

I I think,  in  a sense,  the  Israelis  have  a very 
Igood  point  here — that  if  there  is  going!  to  be 
lany  peace,  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S  R.  must  under- 
write that  peace.  But  Mr.  Johnson  w*a$  not 
Willing  to  do  this.  Mr.  Johnson  was  playing 
! politics  with  this  issue,  and  there  is  of  course 
an  enormous  American  sympathy  for  Israel. 
There  is  an  enormous  Jewish  black  pressure 
in  the  United  States  in  support  of  Israel,  and 
iany  American  politician  ia  obviously,  in  one 
| sense,  taking  his  life  in  his  hands  when  he 
itries  to  force  Israel  to  do  anything.  This  is 
lone  of  the  plain,  blunt  facts  of  life  about 
this  situation. 

Question.  You  would,  then,  consider  the 
U.N.  resolution  as  the  logical  and  acceptable 
! basis  for  drawing  up  the  peace?  ! : 

I Dr.  Bolling.  I think  it  is  a logical  jff  ame- 
work  within  which  you  can  create  a^  peace. 
It  would  mean  nothing  unless  you  h^,d  seri- 
ous negotiations  to  spell  it  out  an-d  unless 
you  had  a real  guarantee  Of  its  enforcement. 
The  Israelis  have  said  over  and  over  If  we 
! are  asked  to  withdraw,  then  who  is  to  $ay  the 
| Arabs  will  carry  out  their  obligations  ^he  rest 
of  the  way?  They  say:  All  right,  we  might 
j give  up  our  hold  on  this  territory,  bpt;  then 
! the  Arabs  would  say  all  right,  wp  j have 
I changed  our  minds;  you  Still  can't  base  the 
Suez  canal,  you  can’t  use  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba; 
we  are  not  going  to  recognize  you  Or  your 
existence.  The  Israelis  say  they  are  nqt  going 
to  give  up  this  territory  without  kjnuwing 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

Inside  Israel,  of  course,  is  a great  ^vision 
about  what  kind  of  peace  would  be  accept- 
able. A very  interesting  thing  happenjed  just 
In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  that  highlights 
this  division  fn  Israel.  The  prime  minister  of 
the  country,  the  man  who  js  supposed  to  be 
the  head  of  the  government  Mr.  Eshkpl  (who 


died  suddenly  last  week)  gave  an  Interview 
to  Newsweek  magazine  in  which  he  indicated 
the  kinds  of  territorial  changes  Israel  would 
insist  on  in  order  to  have  peace. 

PRIME  MINISTER  STIRS  UP  STORM 

Mr.  Eshkol  spelled  out  what  the  Israeli 
government  wants.  Ite  said:  We  want  to  ab- 
sorb the  Gaza  strip;  we  will  insist  on  main- 
taining our  control  of  all  of  Jerusalem;  we 
will  insist  on  maintaining  our  control  of  the 
Golam  heights  in  Syria,  bordering  on  north- 
eastern Israel,  and  we  will  insist  bn  a control 
of  the  point  of  land  that  juts  out  into  the. 
Straits  of  Tirhan  way  down  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  Sinai  peninsula.  He  said  these 
are  absolute  essentials  and  Israel  will  insist 
on  these  territorial  changes. 

That  is,  in  effect,  saying,  we  won’t  accept 
the  U.N.  resolution;  we  are  not  going  to  give 
back  that  territory;  that  is  our  basic  posi- 
tion. Then  be  goefe  on  to  comment  on  the 
west  bank,  where  something  like  600,000 
Arabs  live:  Well,  we  perhaps  would  give  back 
most  of  this  territory,  but  we  Would  insist 
on  certain  security  measures  along  the  Jor- 
dan valley  and  we  want  to  have  some  four 
or  five  community  bases  down  there. 

Now  this  was  the  prime  minister  of  the 
government  speaking,  supposedly  in  full 
knowledge  of  what  he  could  deliver.  He  t 
created  a storm  of . protest  in  his  country. 
His  government  almost  fell  because  he  gave 
this  Interview.  Why  ? Because  he  was  promis- 
ing to  give  away  more  than  many  Israeli 
politicians  were  willing  to  have  the  prime 
minister  promise  to  give  back.  And  this  is 
just  a very  dramatic  proof  of  the  fact  the 
Israelis  themselves  are  not  united  on  what 
they  want  or  what  they  would  do. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  in  Israel  which  is 
a democratic  country  which  does  have  a free 
press,  you  have  competing  political  partied. 
You  have  people  ringing  all  the  way  from 
one  extreme,  who  would  say  hot  only  that 
Israel  should  give  back  all  the  territory  it 
now  has  but  that  it  ought  to  start  to  nego- 
tiate and  unite  with  Jordan  in  a kind  of 
Arab-Jewish  federated  state.  That  is  one  ex- 
treme. 

FANATICS  OPPOSE  CONCESSIONS 

At  the  other  end  you  have  the  fanatical 
religious  orthodox  Jews  who  insist  that  Is- 
rael should  keep  every  foot  of  land  they  have 
and  get  more.  They  say  that  the  destiny 
of  Israel  is  to  control  all  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  Nile  anc.  the  Euphrates  river,  be- 
cause this  is  what  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  great  God  Jehovah  promised  his  chosen 
people. 

So  you  know  you  have  these  extremes  of 
opinion  In  Israel.  They  are  not  a united  peo- 
ple. They  are  very  sharply  divided  and  they 
hayp  a kind  of  open  competitive  political 
situation  hi  which  everybody  can  stand  up 
and  say  his  peace  It  is  very  difficult  for  a 
government  in  Israel  to  really  pull  the  coun- 
try together  on  this.  Issue. 

Question.  How  about  the  refugees,  who 
are  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  vio- 
lent seedbed  of  hatred  in  this  area?  What 
is  the  eventual  outcome  of  this  group,  if 
any? 

Dr.  Bolling.  This  is  the  greatest  unknown, 
I think,  in  the  whole  situation— what  is  to 
happen  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  what  is  to 
happen  to  the  refugees  who  have  for  various 
reasons  and  at  various  times  left  their  home. 
One  interesting  thing  is  that  something  like 
60%  of  the  original  Arab  refugees  went  out 
and  found  new  homes  for  themselves  on 
their  own. 

I talked  to  the  United  Nations  relief  di- 
rector for  Arab  refugees  in  Beirut,  in 
Lebanon,  and  I raised  with  him  the  ques- 
tion that  is  often  put  forward  by  the  Israelis 
who  say  these  refugees  are  just  sitting  in 
idleness  in  camps  being  kept  there  by  the 
Arab  governments  that  want  them  to  stay 
there  and  be  a factor  that  creates  hatred  and 
bitterness  and  so  on. 


This  U.N.  director,  who  was  an  American, 
was  very’ irritated  and  scornful  of  this  idea. 
He  said  this  was  a favorite  bit  of  Israeli  prop- 
aganda, but  that  the  truth  was  that  more 
than  60%  of  the  Arab  refugees  have  gone  out 
by  their  own  initiative  and  found  new  homes 
and  new  jobs  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  in  Lebanon,  in 
Cairo  and  even  the  United  States,  France, 
Britain  and  elsewhere. 

LEARNING.  TO  IRRIGATE 

Furthermore,  a number  of  them  have  been 
settled  in  areas  very  close  by.  I visited  the 
Jordan  valley  on  the  Jordanian  side  and  saw 
some  of  the  irrigated  farms  which  the  Jor- 
danian government,  with  the  help  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  U.N.,  have  developed 
over  the  last  12  years  since  they  began  this 
project. 

They  are  people  who  came  into  a new  land 
and  with  the  help  of  irrigation  were  able  to 
develop  very  attractive  and  successful  farms. 
So  some  of  these  people  solved  their  prob- 
lems, but  still  there  are  lots  of  them  in 
refugee  camps,  maybe  350,000  to  500,000  of 
them. 

Of  course,  there  are  lots  more  refugees  in 
camps  today  than  there  were  before  June  ’67, 
because  there  has  been  a great  flood  of  new 
refugees  poured  out  of  the  so-called  west 
’ bank  of  the  Jordan  and  from  the  Gaza  strip. 
And  many  of  these  are  living  in  tents  in  the 
highlands  between  Aman  and  the  Jordan. 
Many  of  these  refugees  were  previously  living 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  which  is  below  sea  level, 
you  know.  It  is  warm,  sort  of  semitropical 
and  a very  comfortable  place  to  spend  the 
winter.  But  because  of  the  Israeli  raids  on 
these  towns  along  the  river,  the  Jordanian 
government  had  to  evacuate  those  people  up 
into  the  hills,  where  it  is  cold  and  wintery. 
It  is  a miserable  situation  for  them. 

These  people  are  terribly  bitter.  You  can 
imagine  if  you  are  a refugee  in  the  first  place 
living  in  reasonable  warmth  down  in  a semi- 
tropical  valley  and  then  you  are  driven  out  of 
there  and  up  into  the  cold,  bleak  and  some- 
times snow-covered  hillside  up  in  the  hills, 
you  can  just  imagine  how  bitter  those 
families  feels. 

NO  NEED  TO  STIR  UP 

There  is  no  question  the  refugees  are  a 
source  of  hatred  arid  bitterness.  The  Israelis 
keep  complaining  the  Jordanian  government 
stirs  up  hatred  among  them.  They  don’t  have 
to  stir  up  any  hatred.  They  don’t  have  to 
give  them  any  propaganda.  These  people,  out 
of  their  own  experience,  Will  tell  you  some- 
times with  tears  and  sometimes  with  screams, 
how  they  feel  about  their  experience.  The 
hatred  is  there.  It  is  unmistakably  there.  It 
is  not  something  the  Jordan  government  has 
to  stir  up. 

Question.  If  the  political  situation  can  be 
stabilized,  perhaps  can  these  refugees  be 
absorbed? 

Dr.  Bolling.  Politically  they  would  like  the 
right  to  go  back.  Most  of  them  would  never 
go  back;  they  wouldn’t  think  of  going  back 
into  areas  that  are  going  to  be  permanently 
Israel.  This  is  a very  bitter  political  point — 
they  say:  Israel  has  to  admit  our  right  to 
go  back  to  the  homes  we  had  before;  then 
we  have  to  have  the  choice  as  to  whether  we 
go  back  or  not;  if  we  don’t  go  back — and  they 
will  all  agree  that  99  % of  them  wouldn’t  go 
back  and  live  under  Israel — then  Israel  has 
got  to  compensate  us  for  the  houses,  the  land, 
the  equipment,  the  hank  accounts  which 
they  have  taken  from  us  and  which  they 
hold . 

Of  course,  the  Israelis  do  still  hold  these 
properties.  They  keep  records  very  carefully. 
They  know  whose  property  was  whose,  and 
they  say:  Ultimately  we  will  either  return 
the  property  or  pay  for  it.  But  up  to  this 
point — and  it  is  21  years  now — this  settle- 
ment has  not  been  made.  And  here  again  is 
another  reason  for  this  bitterness  among 
Arab  refugees. 
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INDEPENDENT  ARAB  STATE  POSSIBLE? 

The  hig  question  th£vt  a lot  of  people  are 
speculating  about  is  whether  a settlement 
might  provide  for  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Palestinian  Arab  state  that  would 
not  be  a part  of  Jordan.  You  see,  what  hap- 
pened after  the  war  of  *48  was  that  Pales- 
tine— what  remained  of  the  Arab  part  of 
Palestine — was  annexed  to  Jordan;  became 
part  of  this  Hashemite  kingdom  of  Jordan 
which,  incidentally,  used  to  be  called  Trans- 
jordan, you  will  remember.  After  this  union 
came  about,  it  dropped  the  “trans”  and  be- 
came simply  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

A good  many  Palestinian  Arabs  would  like 
to  break  away  from  Jordan,  partly  because 
they  look  down  on  the  Jordanians.  The  peo- 
ple from  Amman  are  a more  primitive  Bed- 
ouin. The  Palestinian  Arabs  look  upon  them- 
selves as  the  kind  of  cultural,  economic  elite 
of  the  Arab  world,  and  they  look  upon  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  river 
as  being  Nomadic  tribesmen  and,  of  course, 
a great  many  of  them  are,  or  recently  have 

been.  , 

So  the  Palestinian  Arabs  feel  a kind  of 
personal  identity  among  themselves.  They 
feel  a certain  solidarity.  They  feel  a common 
bitterness  and  hatred  of  the  Israelis  and  of 
the  world.  There  is  nobody  who  really  speaks 
for  them,  you  see.  King  Hussein  doesn’t  really 
speak  for  these  Palestinian  Arabs.  Nasser  cer- 
tainly doesn’t  speak  for  them.  The  Syrians 
and  the  Lebanese  can’t  speak  for  them.  And 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  world  today. 
In  one  sense,  this  is  a kind  of  Jewish  dis- 
persion. 

The  Palestinian  Arabs  are  now  literally  all 
over  the  world,  and  most  of  them  want  to 
come  home.  Most  of  them  would  like  to  come 
home  and  find  that  the  homes  were  theirs 
again,  and  that  the  Jews  had  somehow  dis- 
appeared. They  know  that  isn’t  going  to  hap- 
pen, so  What  do  they  do?  Do  they  try  to 
create  a small  state  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jordan  valley  or  do  they  unite  with 
Jordan  permanently? 

ISRAELS  FAVOR  BUFFER  STATE 

The  Israelis  have  had  a theory  about  this. 
One  of  the  things  they  have  pushed  very  hard 
has  been  to  try  to  get  the  Arabs  on  the  west 
bank  to  create  a semi-independent  state  with 
which  Israel  would  make  a treaty,  in  which 
Israel  would  guarantee  to  trade  with  and  to 
deal  with  them  in  a favorable  way  and  so  on. 

The  Israelis  have  until  fairly  recently,  kept 
all  of  the  Arab  mayors  in  office.  They  have 
kept  the  Arab  judges  in  office.  They  went  out 
of  their  way  to  try  to  say  to  the  Arabs  on 
the  west  bank  area:  Look,  this  is  your  land; 
we  recognize  this;  these  are  your  homes;  this 
is  your  government;  we  want  you  to  be  in- 
dependent; we  want  you  to  be  self  reliant; 
we  want  to  deal  honorably  with  you;  now 
you  just  tell  us  what  you  want  and  let  us 
live  in  peace  together;  you  form  a govern- 
ment on  the  west  bank  and  we  will  deal  with 
you.  The  Arab  leaders  up  to  this  point  have 
indignantly  rejected  this.  They  say:  That  is 
a harlotry;  you  are  trying  to  treat  us  exactly 
the  way  Hitler  treated  the  Czechs;  you  want 
a Quissling  state  here,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  be  Quislings;  you  Jews  of  all  people  ought 
to  understand  that  no  people  is  going  to 
accept  this  kind  of  subject  status. 

The  Israelis  reply:  You  misunderstand  us; 
you  are  accusing  us  of  the  wrong  ideas  and 
intentions;  we  just  want  to  live  in  peace 
and  so  on. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  PLAN  NOT  GOOD 

Well,  this  is  one  of  those  things  that  Is 
not  getting  anywhere.  The  Israelis  keep  say- 
ing, let  the  Palestinian  Arabs  organize  their 
own  government.  We  will  deal  with  them  and 
once  we  have  made  peace  with  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs,  then  the  the  Jordanians  and  the 
Egyptians  will  have  to  fall  in  line.  That 
approach,  as  far  as  I can  see,  Isn’t  going  to 
go  anywhere,  but  there  are  a lot  of  Israelis 
who  are  playing  around  with  this  idea. 


Question.  How  about  Lebanon?  Will  its 
traditional  friendship  with  the  West  break 
under  the  current  strains? 

Dr.  Bolling.  The  Lebanese  are  very  resent- 
ful of  the  West  and  what  we  have  done. 

The  Lebanese  are  very  canny  businessmen, 
and  they  are  very  determined  to  maintain 
their  own  economic  position.  I don’t  think 
they  are  about  to  get  Involved  in  a war  with 
Israel  or  break  relations  with  the  West  so 
long  as  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  go  the  way 
they  are  going.  They  are  small;  they  have 
little  in  the  way  of  military  power.  Emo- 
tionally, of  course,  they  are  committed  to 
the  Arab  cause,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Pal- 
estinian refugees.  They  received  a pretty 
heavy  blow  when  the  Israelis  attacked  the 
Beirut  airport,  but  their  involvement  so  far 
has  been  an  emotional  involvement.  I think 
they  will  find  ways  to  continue  to  trade  with 
the  West  and  to  be  on  basically  good  terms 
with  us. 

Question.  Out  of  this  tangled  skein  of 
cause  and  effect,  if  you  had  to  pick  one  ele- 
ment that  you  think  might  be  most  impor- 
tant in  leading  to  peace,  what  do  you  think 
you  might  select? 

Dr.  Bolling.  I think  the  common  fear  of 
the  Americans  and  the  Russians  of  nuclear 
annihilation.  I think  that  is  the  most  con- 
structive factor  in  the  whole  situation — both 
the  Russians  and  the  Americans  don’t  want 
to  get  into  a nuclear  confrontation  anywhere. 
And  they  certainly  don’t  want  to  get  into  a 
nuclear  confrontation  in  the  Middle  East. 

MUST  PRESSURE  “CLIENT  STATES” 

I think  because  the  Americans  and  the 
Russians  realistically  see  this  danger,  they 
are  going  to  try  very  hard  and  seriously  to 
force  their  client  states — and  that  is  what 
you  have  to  call  those  people;  Israel  is  a 
client  state  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Arabs  are  client  states  of  the  Russians— into 
some  sort  of  live-and-let-live  truce.  - That 
won’t  be  easy,  but  I think  that  our  mutual 
apprehension  about  war  may  be  the  main 
factor  that  will  drive  us  towards  peace. 

Question.  So  we  know  all  this  about  the 
perilous  Mid  East  situation.  Why  is  there  any 
reason  for  a resident  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
to  concern  himself  about  these  matters? 

Dr.  Bolling.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
the  peace  of  the  world.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  whether  the  United  States  is  going  to 
get  itself  involved  in  another  Vietnam. 

Because  we  are  interested  in  our  own  peace, 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  interested  in  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  East, 

Question.  But  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Dr.  Bolling.  I think  we  have  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  president  and  the  state  depart- 
ment to  go  forward  with  negotiations  to  try 
to  bring  about  a peace  and  to  make  what 
we  will  have  to  do  In  the  end — make  some 
commitments  to  enforce  whatever  peace  is 
agreed  on. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  pretty  important  financial  for- 
eign aid  commitments  that  help  both  Arabs 
and  Israelis  get  out  of  this  mess. 

This  won’t  be  an  easy  thing,  and  it  won’t 
be  an  inexpensive  thing,  but  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  peace  of  the  world  we  have  got 
to  do  something. 


IS  THE  SURTAX  NECESSARY? 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
we  were  told  that  passage  of  the  surtax 
was  necessary  to  keep  our  dollars  from 
being  devalued,  and  that  such  a tax 
would  curb  inflation. 

This  tax  affects  every  person  drawing 
a salary — our  workers  and  our  great 
middle  class.  Inflation  continues  to  soar, 


however,  and  spending  has  not  been  cut 
back. 

Pew  of  our  millionaires,  billionaires, 
and  countless  foundations  pay  any  tax 
at  all.  Some  of  our  extremely  wealthy 
pay  a small  tax  because  of  a guilt  com- 
plex or  to  keep  up  appearances. 

By  means  of  foundations,  members  of 
wealthy  families  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue their  control  of  their  great  wealth, 
whereas  without  such  foundations  77 
percent  of  the  moneys  placed  in  founda- 
tions would  have  gone  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Unless  the  loopholes  through  which 
these  millionaires,  billionaires,  and  eco- 
nomically and  politically  motivated  foun- 
dations escape  taxation  are  stopped,  we 
should  consider  voting  against  the  sur- 
tax which  is  a heavy  weight  on  the  backs 
of  our  working  people. 


“PUEBLO”  CREW  TAX  EXCLUSION 
BILL  INTRODUCED 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, March  6,  I brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  what  I believe  to  be  a seri- 
ous injustice  in  the  Federal  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

Today  I am  introducing  a bill  which, 
if  enacted,  will  correct  that  injustice. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

H.R.  8653 

A bill  to  provide  for  an  exclusion  from  gross 

income  in  the  case  of  compensation  for 

members  of  the  crew  of  the  United  States 

Ship  Pueblo 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
case  of  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  was  aboard  the 
United  States  Ship  Pueblo  at  the  time  of  her 
capture  by  military  forces  of  North  Korea, 
any  compensation  received  for  service  per- 
formed on  or  after  January  1,  1968,  and  be- 
fore February  1,  1969,  as  a member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
treated  as  compensation  for  active  service  to 
which  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  section  112  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  applies. 

If  enacted,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  crewmembers  of 
the  Pueblo , during  the  period  of  their 
captivity  in  North  Korea,  the  same  Fed- 
eral income  tax  benefits  that  are  ac- 
corded members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  serve  in  officially  designated  combat 
zones. 

The  present  inequity  insofar  as  the 
Pueblo  crew  is  concerned  is  this,  Mr. 
Speaker : 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
in  Vietnam  and  contiguous  waters  do 
not  pay  income  tax.  By  Presidential  di- 
rective, Executive  Order  No.  11216,  dated 
April  24,  1965,  Vietnam  and  contiguous 
waters  are  designated  as  a combat  zone 
so  that  servicemen,  in  the  case  of  en- 
listed personnel,  are  excluded  from  in- 
come tax  liability  on  their  military  pay. 
This  includes  both  regular  pay  and  “hos.- 
tile  fire”  ‘pay.  In  the  case  of  commis- 
sioned officers,  the  tax  exclusion  is  $500 
per  month. 
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i Last  year,  during  the  period  of  North 
Korean  captivity  of  thi  crewmembers 

!f  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo , the  Congress,  by 
pecial  action,  made  available  to  the 
rew  the  same  “hostile  fire”  pay  avail- 
hie  to  our  Armed  Forces  serving  in  com- 
bat zones.  However,  since  North  Korea 
is  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11216  and  is  therefore 
not  designated  as  a combat  zone,  the 

teblo  crewmembers  presently  face  the 
>spect  of  having  to  pay  to  the  Internal 
venue  Service  income  tax  on  the  pay 
at  was  held  for  them  during  their 
(faptivity. 

j Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I look  on 
this  inequity  as  an  oversight  which  the 
(tongress  should  move  quickly  to  correct. 
Although  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
did  not  withhold  Federal  income  tax 
from  the  pay  of  the  crew,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  states  that  it  has  no 
Choice  but  to  collect  the  tax.  It  is  due 
and*  payable  120  days  following  the 
Crew’s  release. 

j I was  happy  to  note,  Mir.  Speaker,  that 
a number  of  my  colleagues  from  both- 
dides  of  the  aisle  have  contacted  me 
^ince  last  Thursday  to  egress  theii^  sup- 
port of  my  effort  to  correct  this  inequity, 
and  have  asked  to  be  listed  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  I am  introducing  today.  I am 
pleased  to  have  their  support,  and  I wish 
to  invite  any  and  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
introduce  similar  legislation  if  they  so 
desire.  Such  action  should  enhance  the 
chances  of  obtaining  favorable  and 
timely  action  on  this  ...  vitally  needed 
measure. 

INTEREST  RATES  ON  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his:  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  straight  month,  more  U.S.  savings 
bonds  and  freedom  shares  were  cashed  in 
by  Americans  than  wereubought  feir  the 
f uture.  This  is  a clear  indication  that  the 
present  rates  of  interest  being  paid  on 
these  bonds  are  unrealistic  and  unfair. 
^ have  introduced  legislation  (H.R.  JQ15) 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
raise  the  interest  rates  to  at  least  iccan- 
bare  with  bank  rates.  We  cannot  expect 
the  small  investor  to  sacrifice  his  interest 
earnings  in  the  name  of  patriotism  (when 
big  investors  in  Federal  securities  are 
grabbing  off  interest  rates  above  6j  per- 
cent. 

I When  $13  million  more  Series  E Mnds 

;ere  cashed  in  than  were  purchased  last 
lonth,  it  should  be  obvious  that  more 
nd  more  Americans  are  realizing  that 
nder  present  interest  rates  these  bonds 

Jre  not  good  investments,  X am  hopeful 
bat  Congress  can  read  the  handwriting 
6n  the  wall,  and  will  take  action  to  bring 
t|hese  bonds  up  in  line  with  today’s  money 
market.  Savings  bonds  have  long  been 
an  important  part  of  Federal  borrowing, 
as  well  as  providing  financial  security 
and  a convenient  way  to  save  through 
payroll  deductions  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. We  should  not  let  this  program 
wither  for  lack  of  action. 


WILBUR  MILLS  HONORED  IN  SALT 
LAKE  CIT  Y CEREMONY 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
27,  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  was  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented the  second  annual  Arthur  V.  Wat- 
kins Distinguished  Congressional  Serv- 
ice Award  at  the  University  pf  Utah 
Founder’s  Day  celebration*  Former 
Utah  U.S.  Senator  Arthijr  V.  Watkins 
presented  the  award  to  Representative 
Mills  for  “significant  contributions  to- 
ward the  solution  pf  vital  national  prob- 
lems and  deep  dedication  to  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Houste  of  Representatives.” 
The  award  is  sponsored  by  the  Hinckley 
Institute  of, Politics  at  the  university  and 
friends  of /ormer  Senator  Watkins. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I include 
here  thp  full  statement  explaining  the 
basis  fpr  the  selection  of  Congressman 
Mills  /for  this  Distinguished  Service 
Award  \ 

Now  itairteenth  in  seniority  in  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives,  Wilbur  D.  Mi  11b 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1938,  and  is  now 
serving,  thirty-one  years  later,  in  his  six- 
teenth constitutive  :erm.  In  him,  the  people 
of  Arkansas’  second  Congressional  district 
and  the  citizens  qf  the  United  States  have  a 
fiscal  authority  wnti^combines  wisdom,  gen- 
tility, and  courage  of  the  highest  order. 
Paced  With  the  demand & powerful  Presi- 
dent for  a surtax  increase^  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  MeanX  Committee  in- 
sisted that  significant  reductions  in  Execu- 
tive Branch  expemiitures  precede  any  in- 
crease in  taxes.  The  bargain  whtah  he  forged, 
against  incredible  pressures,  produced  the 
fiscal  miracle  of  the  1960s — moving  the  gov- 
ernment’s accounts  :;rom  a twenty-five  billion 
dollar  deficit  to  a two  billion  dollar  surplus 
in  twelve  months.  But  beyond  a doliars-and- 
cents  victory,  what  Wilbur  Mills  really  ac- 
complished during  the  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  was  the  employment  tof  that 
most  ancient  parliamentary  weapcjhs,  the 
purse  string,  to  reassert  parity  for  tte  legis- 
lative branch  in  the  scheme  of  our  National 
government.  James  Madison  would  be  proud 
of  Wilbur  Mills!  j 

For  his  courage  iji  the  face  of  great  pres- 
sures, for  his  significant  contributions  to  the 
solution  of  a vital  national  prcfolem,  and 
for  his  deep  dedication  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  House  of  Representtaives,  ywilbur  Mills 
is  qualified,  in  an  outstanding  jfray,  to  receive 
the  Arthur  V.  Watkins  Distinguished  Con- 
gressional Service  Award  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session.  / 


HEROIC  MINER  RESCUED  IN  UTAH 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a dramatic 
rescue  operation  to  free  a trapped  Utah 
miner  ended  Sunday  night  when  rescue 
crews  hauled  William  V.  “Buck”  Jones, 
61,  of  Midvale,  Utah,  from  a 5-foot 
cubicle  in  which  he  had  been  entombed 
for  more  than  8 days. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  the  father  of  11 
children,  was  trapped  March  1 in  a cave- 
in  at  the  lead-zinc  mine  in  Lark,  Utah, 
west  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  took  rescue 


crews  about  4 days  of  round-the-clock 
digging  before  they  could  establish  con- 
tact With  Mr.  Jones  and  ascertain  that 
he  was  still  alive. 

The  first  coworker  to  hear  Mr.  Jones’ 
voice  through  the  mass  of  rock  and  debris 
quoted  him  as  saying : 

When  are  you  going  to  get  me  out  of  here? 
I’m  thirsty. 

Rescuers  shortly  thereafter  completed 
cutting  through  a small  lifeline  through 
which  food  and  water  was  lowered  to  the 
trapped  miner.  Then  Sunday  night,  crews 
who  had  been  chipping  away  at  solid 
rock  with  handtools  to  avoid  a second 
cavein,  reached  the  miner  via  a small 
passageway. 

Mr.  Jones  was  in  fairly  good  condition 
despite  the  ordeal,  and  managed  to  wave 
to  a crowd  of  relatives,  miners,  and  news- 
men before  being  placed  in  an  ambulance 
at  the  mine  entrance. 

Coworkers  have  contributed  at  least 
part  of  the  successful  rescue  to  Mr. 
Jones’  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
in  more  than  30  years  in  the  mines. 

I salute  this  courageous  man.  Utahans, 
and  indeed  the  entire  Nation,  have  been 
inspired  by  his  rare  display  of  faith  and 
toughness.  I also  salute  the  rescue  teams 
for  their  valiant  performance  in  bringing 
him  out  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I insert  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Salt  lake  Tribune  on 
the  rescue: 

[Editorial  from  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune,  Mar.  11,  1969] 

Miner’s  Faith,  Fine  Example 

The  saga  of  William  V.  (Buck)  Jones  is  the 
story  of  human  endurance.  Not  just  the 
ability  of  one  man  to  survive  a punishing 
ordeal,  but  also  the  devotion  of  relatives, 
friends,  fellow  workers  and  mining  company 
in  carrying  out  the  agonizingly  prolonged 
rescue. 

When  falling  rock  sealed  Buck  Jones  in  his 
trunk-sized  underground  tomb  March  1,  the 
always  ominous  alert  to  a mine  cave-in  was 
sounded.  It  signaled  8 y2  days  of  hard  work, 
prayer,  and  grim  vigil.  Though  unharmed 
and  untroubled  by  fire,  flooding  waters  or 
lethal  gases,  the  61  year-old  miner  was  none- 
theless trapped,  almost  encased,  forced  to 
endure  In  isolation  a crouching  confinement 
and  the  constant  threat  of  another  earth 
collapse.  The  minutes  of  uncertain  peril 
turned  to  hours,  then  days. 

In  fact,  it  was  four  days  before  rescue 
crews  made  voice  contact  and  were  able  to 
send  food  and  water  through  a tube.  From 
Wednesday  to  Sunday  evening,  when  a weary 
but  smiling  Buck  Jones  was  carried  from  the 
mine  entrance,  Lark/Utah,  exemplified  man’s 
unhesitating  dedication  to  saving  a life  in 
jeopardy. 

Company  crews  and  officials  worked  around 
the  clock,  often  to  the  point  of  exhaustion, 
exercising  every  device  and  method  available 
that  promised  quick,  safe  entry  to  Buck’s 
rock-plugged  prison.  The  Jones  family,  wor- 
ried but  always  hopeful,  bravely  held  up 
under  the  strain. 

Throughout  the  ordeal,  the  trapped  miner 
himself,  periodically  expressing  his  heroic 
patience,  renewed  the  hope  and  energies  of 
those  anxiously  waiting  or  carefully  digging. 
He  knew  his  own  strength  and  the  commit- 
ment oLhis  rescuers. 

Heartfelt  congratulations  go  to  everyone 
connected  with  the  successful  rescue.  Buck 
Jones  deserves  a full  measure  of  admiration 
and  respect.  He  said  minutes  after  regaining 
his  freedom:  *T  would  never  have  gotten  out 
alive  if  the  good  Lord  hadn’t  had  His  arms 
around  me.” 
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A.  You  can’t  do  It  with  a sledge  hammer, 
and  you  can’t  do  it  overnight— -without  just 
tearing  a community  to  pieces. 

Q.  Some  parents  are  concerned  about  the 
question  of  physical  security  for  their  chil- 
dren in  integrated  schools,  and  others  object 
to  some  of  this  “instant  history”  that  is  be- 
ing introduced  in  new  textbooks — 

A.  Let  me  just  say  we  don’t  get  into  the 
business  of  picking  textbooks,  and  we  don’t 
get  into  the  business  of  trying  to  run  these 
schools.  We  can’t— and  if  we  ever  try,  we’d 
be  in  real  trouble. 

I’m  first,  last  and  always  a local-school- 
board  man — recognizing  that  the  school 
board  Ls  a derivative,  really,  of  the  State 
under  which  it  operates.  Education  ls  a 
State  function,  and  the  local  boards  wrest 
as  much  autonomy  as  they  can  from  the 
State  boards. 

I think  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  done  is  to  go  to  the  State  superintendents 
and  work  a lot  harder  with  their  boards  to  try 
to  rationalize  these  education  programs  State 
by  State — because  your  problems  differ  State 
by  State.  And  I would  hope  that,  whatever 
guideline  changes  we  make,  we  can  simplify 
them  so  there  is  more  flexibility — and  that 
we  don’t  make  the  job  harder  for  State  and 
district  superintendents. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  neighbor- 
hood school? 

A.  Well,  the  neighborhood  or  community 
school  is  a big  part  of  the  whole  picture,  I 
think  another  part  is  the  community- 
college  program  that  we  hope  to  embark 
upon. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish? 

A.  One  purpose  is  to  put  a much  heavier 
emphasis  on  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing. Now,  there  are  90  junior  or  community 
colleges  in  California,  and  they’ve  tended  to 
fall  too  much  into  what  I call  the  “liberal- 
arts  syndrome”:  They  tend  to  ape  the  State 
colleges  and  universities.  They  grant  de- 
grees called  “associate  of  arts.”  Well,  that 
really  isn’t  helping  the  youngsters  Who  want 
to  go  into  technical  work. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  we  would  not 
keep  a certain  amount  of  liberal  arts  in  the 
curriculum,  because  one  of  the  advantages 
of  these  community  colleges  is  that  they 
pick  up  the  “late  bloomers,”  who — especially 
if  they  were  in  a big  high-school  situation — 
never  really  had  a chance  to  catch  up.  The 
community  colleges  can  prepare  them  for 
liberal-arts  disciplines,  if  that’s  the  direction 
they  want  to  go. 

But  developing  community  colleges  ls  a 
very  important  factor  in  really  helping  the 
disadvantaged,  because  we’ve  been  terribly 
weak  in  our  technical  schools,  generally,  and 
in  our  vocationally  oriented  programs.  I 
think  the  community  colleges  could  perform 
a great  service  there. 

The  big  problem  is  that  in  the  50  States 
you  have  50  different  ways  in  which  they 
finance  these  two-year  colleges.  So  what 
we’re  trying  to  do  is  to  evolve  legislation  that 
Will  provide  an  incentive  to  get  a program 
going — a little  like  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital 
Act  concept. 

Q.  How  many  more  community  colleges 
would  you  hope  to  see  in  the  next  four 
years?  , , , 

A.  The  lead  time  of  four  years  Is  probably 
unrealistic.  By  maybe  1976  I would  hope  wc 
might  have  150  or  200  more.  We  have  com- 
munity colleges  now  in  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  major  cities  in  the  country. 

WHERE  TAX  CREDITS  FIT  IN 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  tax  credits  for  par- 
ents sending  children  to  college? 

A.  In  principle,  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  advocate  it? 

A.  We’re  still  studying  that  one.  I haven’t 
got  a report  back  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  yet,  and  I suspect  they  may  greet 
the  proposal  with  less  than  100  per  cent 
enthusiasm. 


So  for  me  to  say  that’s  what  we’re  going 
to  advocate  is  not  true.  I have  to  work  it  out 
with  the  Budget  people. 

Q.  It’s  a question  of  federal  revenue * 

A.  That’s  right. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  WESTERN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Right  Honorable  Geoffrey  Rippon, 
a Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Defense  Minister  of  the  Tory  or 
Conservative  Party  shadow  government 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  some 
rather  pertinent  and  sage  observations 
on  Western  Europe  to  the  Council  of 
Europe’s  Assembly  political  debate,  in 
Strasbourg. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rippon ’s  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  so  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extract  From  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Geoffrey  Rippon,  Member  of  Par- 
liament 

The  tragedy  is  that  in  the  present  situa- 
tion we  are  driven  to  endless  discussion 
about — but  very  little  action  on — harmoniz- 
ing policies,  building  bridges  and  co-operat- 
ing on  specific  projects. 

We  in  Britain  certainly  want  to  make  what 
progress  we  can  in  any  direction,  but  we 
must  also  make  it  plain  that  we  regard  all 
these  piecemeal  proposals  as  very  much  a sec- 
ond best  arrangement. 

I want  to  get  rid  of  the  present  inconceiv- 
able Europe  without  Britain.  This  should 
be  the  purpose  of  this  Assembly.  The  argu- 
ment for  European  unity  is  not  a British  or 
a French  one — it  is  a European  argument 
and  a European  necessity. 

We  have  seen  in  1968  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  not  merely  exercising  non  influence 
upon  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  or  the 
Middle  East,  but  scarcely  capable  of  react- 
ing to  events  in  Czechoslovakia  or  respond- 
ing to  the  danger  on  our  very  doorstep. 

Without  a truly  united  Europe  there  can 
be  no  Atlantic  partnership — only  depen- 
dence. And  needless  dependence  is  always 
dangerous. 

I say  needless  because  we  possess  in  Eu- 
rope the  greatest  aggregate  of  economic, 
political  and  developed  strength  in  the  world. 

The  nations  of  Western  European  Union 
alone  have  a total  population  and  a Gross 
National  Product  considerably  larger  than 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  abandon  its  allies  or  its 
responsibilities  and  commitments.  I see  no 
danger  of  a retreat  by  the  new  Administra- 
tion into  “Fortress  America”.  But  I do  see, 
and  do  acknowledge  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  growing  rightly  weary  of  being  ex- 
pected to  bear  a disproportionate  share  of 
the  common  ^burden  indefinitely. 

We  moan  in  Europe  about  the  “technolo- 
gical gap”  between  ourselves  and  the  United 
States  and  about  growing  American  domi- 
nance of  our  key  industries. 

We  passively  accept  that  as  disunited  na- 
tions we  cannot  match  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States. 

But  if  we  are  weak  and  incapable  of  match- 
ing their  achievements  in  science  and  tech- 
nology it  is  not  because  we  lack  the  re- 
sources. It  is  because  we  lack  the  necessary 
will. 

It  is  our  fault  that  our  voice  is  not  heard 


in  Washington  and  Moscow.  Who  wants  to 
listen  to  cocophoney?  We  should  note  the 
real  significance  of  Mr.  Nixon’s  first  press 
conference.  From  the  reports  I have  seen, 
Europe  was  not  even  mentioned. 

We  are  living  in  a fool’s  paradise  if  we 
think  the  Americans  will  forever  acquiesce  in 
a situation  in  which  they  have  as  many 
men  in  uniform  as  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  combined,  though  we  have  a popu- 
lation half  again  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  no  less  dangerous  to  imagine  that 
by  shirking  our  responsibilities  we  can  in- 
definitely enjoy  a higher  standard  of  living 
than  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  without 
creating  what  Mr:  Robert  McNamara  de- 
scribed as  “temptations  for  Soviet  probings 
and  adventures  which  nothing  in  Soviet 
history  suggests  it  is  prepared  to  withstand”. 

In  the  situation  in  which  we  stand  today, 
it  is  futile  to  say  simply  that  we  cannot  have 
Europe  without  France  or  Europe  without 
Britain. 

It  is  up  to  all  our  friends  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  French,  who  have  the  power 
if  they  possess  the  will,  to  join  the  present 
EEC  with  Britain  and  to  bring  in  or  link 
the  other  countries  of  EFTA. 

Here  I believe  a special  responsibility  to 
take  a new  initiative  rests  upon  our  German 
colleagues  representing  as  they  do  what  is 
now  the  strongest  economy  in  the  Com- 
munity, and  to  whom  continued  disunity 
poses  the  greatest  immediate  threat. 

It  would  indeed  be  the  most  tragic  irony 
in  history  if  European  unity  were  to  be 
frustrated  and  European  freedom  lost,  first 
by  Britain  hesitancy  then  by  the  French 
veto,  and  finally  by  German  complacency  in 
a newly-found  economic  self-confidence. 

Nor  can  I guarantee  that  the  British 
people  will  remain  Indefinitely  beating  upon 
a door  that  is  shut  in  their  face. 

What  needs  to  go  forth  from  this  Assembly 
is  a warning  that  neither  the  British  nor  the 
French,  nor  the  rest  of  free  Europe  can 
carry  on  as  at  present. 

Either  Europe  goes  forward  with  Britain 
or  it  must  now  renounce  in  Mr.  Ludwig 
Erhard’s  words,  any  idea  of  holding  a signifi- 
cant position  In  world  affairs. 

That  is  the  situation  today.  As  for  the 
future,  that  may  be  bleak  indeed.  If  Europe 
does  not  go  forward  it  will  still  not  be  able 
to  stand  as  it  is  today.  It  will  go  back— 
and  collapse. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I may  be  permitted 
to  proceed,  as  in  legislative  session,  for 
a period  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  artillery  duels  across  the  Suez 
Canal  over  the  weekend  are  tragic  in- 
cidents in  the  series  which  has  plagued 
the  Middle  East  and  which  has  gained 
momentum  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

Guerrilla  and  terrorist  attacks,  as  well 
as  air  raids  and  shellings  in  civilian 
areas,  arouse  the  fears  and  fervor  of  the 
majority  of  persons  in  the  Middle  East 
for  they  involve  not  only  the  military  but 
also  innocent  and  uninvolved  persons 
who  are  often  pursuing  routine  daily 
tasks.  Such  actions  induce  concern  for 
personal  safety  among  residents  and  give 
the  situation  new  emotional  and  per- 
sonal dimensions. 
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There  is  proof  that  an  otherwise  bright 
Negro  child,  given  the  “faster  track”’  of  being 
exposed  to  what  was  formerly  a predomi- 
nantly white  situation,  does  respond — does 
move  more  rapidly. 

And  then  you  can  argue  the  other  side  — 
th^t  it  tends  to  hold  back  the  otherwise 
bright  white  child  who  could  move  at  a faster 
pace. 

lj  suppose  what  Congress  has  said  is:  “We  re 
goi^xg  to  go  back  to  the  basic  constitutional 
provision,  and  no  one  is  going  to  be  denied 
the  best  opportunity  he  can  have  because  of 
rac^  or  color.” 

Q.  Is  Congress  opposed  to  taking  forcible 
action  to  bring  about  integration? 

A.  I’m  not  sure.  I think  when  they  en- 
acted Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of 
196(4 — and  tills  is  what  I operate  under — they 
we(e  prepared  to  go  that  way.  They  put  in  the 
noh  compliance  provision  and  said  that 
moneys  should  be  withheld.  That  was  what 
thej  argument  was  all  about  in  Congress. 

LIMITS  SETT  BY  CONGRESS 

<4.  Was  there  a limiting  provision? 

A.  Well,  Congress  said  this  would  not  ex- 
tend to  requiring  busing  or  other  proceduies 
to  achieve  a racial  balance.  I agree  with  that. 

Q.  Was  there  a later  law? 

A.  It  was  written  in  1964.  Then  it  was  re- 
written in  different  form  in  11968.  In  1968, 
Congress  added  the  language  that  brings  the 
whole  country  into  it.  . 

Q.  President  Nixon  said  during  the  cam- 
paign that  the  law  clearly  states  that  “ ^de- 
segregation* shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance” — 

A.  I agree  with  that. 

<4-  You  administer  the  law.  Are  you  at  lib- 
erty to  interpret  for  yourself  the  mandate  of 
Congress? 

A.  No.  I clearly  can’t  ignore  what  the  ju- 
diciary does.  We  have  to  assume  that,  uixUI 
Congress  reverses  what  the  judiciary  gays 
Congress  intended,  then  that’s  the  law  of  the 
land. 

<4*  Can  you  revise  regulations  to  satis  y 
the]  judiciary  ? 

A.  That’s  what  we’re  trying  to  do.  It  isn't 
easy — they’re  a fast-moving  target.  You  knew 
that  next  week  they  may  throw  a different 
decision  at  you. 

Q.  What  kind  of  reactions  do  you  get  ;;o 
the^e  compliance  orders? 

A;  I’ve  had  all  kinds  of  reports  of  what 
some  people  will  do  In  some  nrol  districts  in 
thejSouth — such  as  taking  house  trailers  ard 
moving  just  across  the  line  so  ,&iat  their  chil- 
dren can  get  what  they  think  is  a bettor 
education  in  a system  that’s  already  tech- 
nically in  compliance  with  HlW  guidelines. 

So  you  invite  these  gross  kinds  of  reactions 
andj  dislocations  when  you  come  in  and  try 
to  impose  your  will  with  a meat  ax.  What 
we’iie  trying  to  do  is  to  move  pi  such  a way 
thalt  we  can  avoid  these  dislocations  where 
people  move  out,  or  move  in  extraordinary 
ways.  After  all,  the  most  important  thing 
to  Ony  of  us  is  that  our  children  have  the 
best  education  we  can  possibly  get  for  them. 

Qt  Are  many  private  schools  springing  Tip 
in  the  South? 

AJ  I don’t  have  figures  on  that,  but  private 
schools  are  springing  up.  In  niany  cases,  be- 
cause these  are  not  rich  areas,  the  private 
schools  are  pretty  sad  substitutes  for  whet 
had  | been  larger  plants  with  bigger  libraries. 

I see  a really  critical  question  in  terms  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Might  it  be  destroyed  In  some  areas? 

A.  It’s  very  possible. 

Q-  What  has  been  the  reaction  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  James  Allen,  of  New  York, 
as  the  new  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  ? 

A.  I think  there’s  been  an  overemphasis  01 
what  the  Office  of  Education  actually  does-  - 
how|  much  It  has  to  say.  The  moneys  that  the 
Office  of  Education  administers  are  really  no  t 


discretionary.  The  Commissioner  doesn’t  have 
all  that  much  power.  He’s  a symbol,  but  he 
doesn’t  really  make  m ost  of  those  decisions. 
They  have  been  laid  out  pretty  much  by 
statute.  They’re  not  discretionary. 

The  reason  I picked  Dr.  Allen — and  the 
response  has  been  generally  good — is  that  I 
feel  our  real  problems  now  are  in  the  field 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Higher  education  has  had  a lot  more  visi- 
bility, and  we  know  what  the  problems  are 
there.  The  private  and  public  higher-educa- 
tional institutions  are  beginning  tq^oope  wlth 
the  student  militants — or  at  least"  beginning 
to  understand  what  they  have  to  cope  with. 

Our  real  weaknesses  are  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  systems,  which  are  not  respon- 
sive: They  do  not  pick  up  the  bright  kids, 
do  not  move  thepi  along,  and  don’t  really 
prepare  them  for  higher  education  to  the 
extent  that  I think  they  could  and  should. 

It  so  happens  that  Dr.  Allen  comes  out  of 
a system  tha^* operates  under  the  unique  laws 
of  New  York  State — elementary  through 
higher  education.  And  a lot  of  our  higher- 
education  people  felt  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  traditionally  their  slot.  They’ve  been 
a little  unhappy. 

But,  by  | and  large,  the  appointment  has 
been  well  Received. 

Q.  Do  y$>u  consider  the  things  Dr.  Allen 
put  into  efrect  in  New  York  as  State  com- 
missioner education  to  be  in  line  with 
what  President  Nixon  promised  in  his 
campaign?  \ 

A.  Well,  we\had — all  three  of  us— — about 
an  hour’s  discission  before  the  appointment 
was  announced,  Dr.  Mien  was  the  first  to 
recognize  that  s&pne  of  the  problems  in  New 
York  are  different  from  those  he  would  face 
as  a national  figure1; 

There  was  no  disagreement  in  the  discus- 
sion about  what  is  important,  what  the  cri- 
teria should  be,  anck  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  elementary. and  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  was  a gene  raff  conversation,  and 
we  didn’t  get  down  to  milch  in  the  way  of 
specifics.  But  I think  that^Dr.  Allen  Is  an 
enormously  competent  administrator,  and 
that’s  what  I need.  \ 

Q.  Will  he  have  any  powers— as  he  did 
in  New  York— to  order  affirmative  action  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  public  schools  and 
to  decree  that  any  school  with  mpre  than 
60  per  cent  Negroes  is  segregated? 

A.  Not  in  my  opinion,  no.  He  wouldn’t 
have  that  power. 

Q.  Doesn’t  the  civil- rights  section  of  &EW 
have  this  same  standard — that  any  school 
more  than  60  per  cent  Negro  is  segregated? 

A.  I don’t  believe  In  a 50  per  cent  figure,  <*r 
20  per  cent  or  any  other  arbitrary  figure.  Wq 
have  to  look  at  each  school  district,  with  its 
own  profile  and  its  own  “chemistry.”  We 
can’t  just  take  arbitrary  percentages  and 
still  come  out  with  quality  education — how- 
ever each  of  us  may  define  “quality  educa- 
tion.” 

Q.  How  would  you  define  segregation,  un- 
less you  use  percentages? 

A.  I come  back  to  this  other  test  that  I 
suggest  as  a possibility;  how  you  are  allo- 
cating your  resources  per  student  in  terms 
of  curricula  and  facilities  and  hardware. 

But  you  do  need  some  objective  yardstick— 

A.  That’s  right. 

DEFINING  DISCRIMINATION 

Q.  Isn't  it  discrimina  tion  that  you  have  to 
define? 

A.  When  you  find  a pattern  of  overt  a o4 
that  deliberately  produce  segregation,  then 
that’s  discrimination. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  In  the  North?, 

A.  Yes.  I think  there  are  many  qRses  of  it. 

Q.  Where  you  find  a district  or  .Community 
that,  by  the  existing  housing  situation,  is  all 
white  or  all  black,  then  is  it  permissible  for 
them  to  continue  with  an  4ll-white  or  an 
all-black  school  within  that  district  or  com- 
munity? 


A.  Right— and  one  of  the  problems  imthese 
massive  school  districts  is  that  we  do  have 
all-black  schools,  or  all-white  schools,  or 
both.  That  is  the  usual  classic  pattern. 

Take  Los  Angeles,  which  is  an  unbelievably 
large  school  district  and  where  they’re  con- 
sidering creating  smaller  components.  The 
core  area  of  Watts  is  all  black,  then  there  is 
an  urban  secondary  circle  where  there  is 
kind  of  a mix,  and  then  there  are  the  all- 
white  suburbs.  Taken  as  a whole,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  justify  the  assignment  of  pupils  on 
tfrr  hasis  of  percentages,  and  probably  to 
justify  it  on  the  basis  of  allocation  of  re- 
sources. 

But  if  a community  starts  creating  smaller 
districts  and  tries  to  use  these  same  per- 
centage guidelines,  there  are  going  to  be 
some  real,  real  problems. 

Q.  What  about  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville 
area  in  New  York  City?  They’ve  got  a com- 
munity— 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it’s  mostly  Negro  or  Puerto  .Rican, 
isn’t  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  objecting  to  white  teachers? 

A.  There  is  a whole  series  of  things  they 
are  fighting  about,  but  that’s  one  of  them. 

Q.  rs  it  permissible  for  them,  as  a local 
school  board,  to  run  their  district  the  way 
they  see  it — to  hire  and  fire,  and  discriminate 
against  whites? 

A.  That  is  really  what  is  at  issue:  What 
Is  a governable  school  district  within  these 
widespread  “ghetto”  areas? 

If  I were  making  a judgment  as  superin- 
tendent and  I were  convinced  that  the  white 
faculty  in  that  particular  Instance  was  capa- 
ble of  doing  a better  job  of  school  teaching, 
well,  then  I — for  one — would  stay  with  the 
white  faculty.  And  I don’t  think  that,  be- 
cause the  student  body  is  overwhelmingly 
black,  there  has  to  be  an  arbitrary  number 
of  black  faculty  members. 

Q.  If  they  discriminate  against  whites, 
would  you  withhold  funds  from  that  district? 

A.  Well,  that  raises— I don’t  want  to  sit 
here  and  make  that  decision  until  somebody 
comes  up  with  a specific  factual  situation. 
If  a white  person  were  to  come  in  and  say: 
“I  would  like  to  get  my  child  Into  that  school, 
or  have  a white  teacher  come  in,”  right  now, 
technically  under  the  law,  I would  be  com- 
pelled to  launch  an  investigation. 

Q.  Could  you  cut  off  funds  for  the  entire 
city  of  New  York? 

A.  It's  conceivable — but  it’s  very,  very 
unlikely, 

Q.  The  whites  can  complain  because 
they're  being  discriminated  against — 

A.  I don’t  anticipate  an  avalanche  of  com- 
plaints to  get  Into  these  schools — but  you’re 
right. 

\ Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  these  opinions  repre- 
sent a change  from  the  views  of  your 
predecessors? 

’ A.  I think  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare 
the  two  of  us,  because  Wilbur  Cohen  had 
other  primary  interests,  as  I said.  He  recom- 
mended transferring  the  whole  compliance 
bi^siness  over  to  Justice. 

fe.  Did  Harold  Howe,  former  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  come  to  grips  with  it? 

/A.  Yes.  And  Mr.  Cohen  let  Howe  make  a lot 
ft  statements  in  areas  where  Howe  didn’t 
nave  real  authority — which  gave  a particular 
cast  to  the  problem.  They  took  the  apparatus 
that  had  been  assembled  from  earlier  Secre- 
taries of  HEW  and  continued  to  push,  push 
on  this. 

I feel  that  I have  a commitment  to  try 
to  resolve  it  the  best  way  I can.  It’s  a political 
question,  and  essentially  I’m  a political 
animal.  We’re  trying  to  achieve  a result  that 
will  halt  deliberate  efforts  to  discriminate. 
At  the  same  time,  we  intend  to  do  our  best 
to  sustain  the  schools  and  keep  them  open. 

Q.  Is  there  the  same  emphasis  on  forced 
integration? 
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During  the  Lincoln  Day  congressional 
recess,  I had  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
brief  trip  to  the  Middle  East.  Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot  report  any  optimism  for 
a settlement  or  even  a prompt  end  to 
hostilities. 

With  the  exception  of  Jordan,  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis  each  appear  to 
have  concluded  that  time  is  on  their  side, 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  wait  and  they 
will  prevail. 

The  Israelis  are  confident  of  their 
military  power — and  perhaps  rightly  so. 
They  are  a spirited  and  motivated  peo- 
ple, determined  to  maintain  the  land  for 
which  they  waited  so  long.  As  a result  of 
the  1967  war,  they  occupy  the  Golan 
Heights,  which  provides  them  with  de- 
fensive positions  against  Syria;  they 
hold  elevated  positions  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Jordan  River  which  give  them 
a new  security  against  Jordan;  they  oc- 
cupy the  Gaza  Strip;  they  have  taken 
possession  of  all  of  Jerusalem;  and  they 
have  troops  along  the  Suez  Canal,  less 
than  100  miles  from  Cairo,  and  at 
Sharm  el  Sheikh,  near  the  Straits  of 
Tiran  which  control  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

In  addition,  the  Israelis  appear  as- 
sured that  their  survival  in  the  area  over 
a period  of  time  will  ultimately  lead  to 
acceptance  of  their  presence  by  the 
Arabs. 

Generally,  the  Arabs,  too,  believe  that 
time  will  permit  them  to  overcome  the 
Israeli  state.  An  exception  to  this,  how- 
ever, is  Jordan’s  King  Hussein.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  June  war,  Jordan  lost  6.3 
percent  of  its  territory — which  contains 
37  percent  of  its  food  supply,  40  percent 
of  its  national  income  and  25  percent  of 
its  cultivable  land.  In  addition,  about  45 
percent  of  the  population  occupies  a 
refugee  status.1  Thus  economic  and 
other  pressures  pose  an  imminent  threat 
to  Jordan’s  well-being. 

Otherwise,  however,  the  Arabs  note 
that  they  have  occupied  the  Middle  East 
for  centuries;  they  surround  the  Israeli 
state;  and  they  substantially  surpass  the 
Israelis  in  terms  of  land,  population  and 
resources. 

Perhaps  if  the  two  groups  were  sitting 
silently,  quietly  side-by-side  with  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  disappear,  there 
would  be  no  problems.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  things  are  happening. 

On  both  sides  actions  designed  to 
arouse  passions  and  hatreds,  to  involve 
the  civilian — often  innocent — members 
of  the  population  in  the  conflict,  and  to 
gear  the  entire  societies  to  incidents  and 
an  atmosphere  of  insecurity  are  gaining 
ascendacy.  As  incident  is  piled  on  top  of 
incident,  the  hatreds  and  conflicts  are 
only  compounded.  And,  if  such  a situa- 
tion continues,  it  is  only  too  likely  that 
some  incident — perhaps  unwittingly — 
will  evoke  a massive  retaliation. 

This  is  where  terrorist  attacks  and  spot 
air  raids  have  led.  And,  it  does  no  good 


1 If  the  current  territory  of  Jordan  Is 
counted,  about  46  percent  of  the  population 
occupies  a refugee  status.  If  the  west  bank 
section,  which  was  taken  by  the  Israelis  In 
the  1967  war  is  considered  a part  of  Jordan, 
close  to  two-thirds  of  the  population  might 
be  considered  refugees. 


to  condemn  one  without  the  other  or  to 
seek  an  end  to  one  without  also  seeking  a 
termination  of  the  other. 

The  tactics  being  employed  in  the 
Middle  East  are,  however,  representative 
of  a growing  political  problem  which 
could  pose  a new  threat  to  the  area : the 
rise  of  intemperate  factions.  Immoderate 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  are  undoubt- 
edly achieving  a new  stature. 

In  the  Arab  world,  it  is,  of  course,  the 
fedayeen,  the  terrorist  group.  From  my 
discussions  in  the  Middle  East,  I found 
that  the  Israelis  believe  the  fedayeen 
pose  no  direct  military  threat  to  them — 
in  my  opinion,  a correct  assessment  of 
the  situation. 

The  fedayeen  have,  however,  captured 
the  imagination  and  admiration  of  many 
Arabs.  They  have  become  a political  real- 
ity which  must  be  listened  to  and  dealt 
with;  they  have  undoubtedly  weakened 
the  position  of  both  Jordan’s  King  Hus- 
sein and  Egypt’s  President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser;  and  there  is  speculation  that  the 
recent  coup  may  lead  them  to  carry  out 
bolder  operations  from  Syria.  While  the 
commandos  are,  at  the  present  in  no 
position  to  overthrow  the  existing  Arab 
governments,  they  have  reached  a prom- 
inence which  permits  them  to  limit  the 
options  open  to  Arab  leaders.  In  other 
words,  their  new  and  growing  stature 
probably  assures  that  the  Arab  leaders 
cannot  make  conciliatory  moves  toward 
Israel,  without  arousing  fedayeen  opposi- 
tion which  can  now  be  translated  into 
political  and  popular  opposition. 

While  the  Israel  situation  is  not  as 
pressing  for  Israel  leaders,  the  upcoming 
elections  are  likely  to  restrict  any  rap- 
prochement with  the  Arab  states,  for  no 
political  leader  would  want  to  be  charged 
in  a campaign  with  compromise  on  basic 
Arab-Israeli  conflicts.  If  one  assumes 
Mi's.  Golda  Meir  will  not  seek  the  pre- 
miership in  October,  then  she  may  have 
a few  months  in  which  to  pursue  a rela- 
tively flexible  course.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  recent  death  of  Levi  Eshkol  will 
probably  have  to  be  viewed  as  a further 
contributor  to  the  tenuousness  of  the 
Labor  Party  coalition. 

In  view  of  these  internal  problems  in 
the  Middle  Eastern  nations,  the  rest  of 
the  world  must  mainly  hope  that  any 
extremism  will  be  practiced  in  words 
rather  than  actions  and  that  the  politics 
of  excess  will  be  evident  in  rhetoric 
rather  than  incident. 

While  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  should  encourage  the 
Middle  Eastern  nations  to  seek  a peace- 
ful settlement  of  their  problems,  outside 
nations  cannot  presume  to  dictate  or 
regulate  the  internal  politics  of  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries.  That  is  something 
that  the  sovereign  nations  themselves 
must  do. 

Because  the  internal  situations  in  these 
countries  are  less  stable  than  in  the 
months  subsequent  to  the  June  1967  war; 
Middle  Eastern  leaders  are  also  less  able 
to  pursue  any  course  which  means  com- 
promise, even  if* it  also  means  eventual 
peace  and  stability  for  that  area  of  the 
world. 

For  these  reasons,  I have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  there  is  little  reason  for 
optimism  in  regard  to  the  Middle  East. 


But,  we  must  work  for  peace  and  we  prob- 
ably have  no  better  vehicle  for  bringing 
peace  to  this  area  than  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution  of 
November  1967.  Certainly  a four-power 
conference  on  the  Middle  East  could  give 
new  impetus  to  the  resolution.  Such  a 
conference  could  also  be  a beneficial 
demonstration  to  all  nations  of  the  world 
and  the  Middle  East  of  four-power 
interest  in  securing  an  end  to  hostilities 
there.  But,  finally,  we  must  return  to  the 
resolution  itself.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a docu- 
ment which  covers  the  major  problems 
of  the  area.  Second,  it  is,  in  some  form, 
acceptable  to  almost  all  nations.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  problems  can 
be  solved  by  the  resolution  or  that  there 
would  not  be  many  difficulties  in  imple- 
menting the  details  of  it.  But,  the  resolu- 
tion is  a beginning  point — and  one  from 
which  the  nations  involved  can  em- 
phasize what'  little  agreement  there 
might  be  among  them. 

I am  hopeful  that  the  conversations  to 
be  held  this  week  by  Israeli  Foreign  Min- 
ister Abba  Eban  and  President  Nixon 
will  help  rejuvenate  the  resolution. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  it  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  review  the  major  provisions  of 
the  1967  resolution  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal peace  proposals.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posals are  subject  to  interpretation;  in 
addition,  President  Nasser  clarified  his 
statements  for  the  press  in  Egypt. 

A review  of  the  various  proposals  will, 
however,  I believe  sustain  my  conclusion 
that  the  1967  resolution  is  the  most 
promising  means  for  seeking  a modera- 
tion of  tensions,  if  not  an  actual  settle- 
ment for  the  Middle  East.  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
comparison  of  the  various  proposals  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bases  For  Middle  East  Settlement 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON JUNE  19,  1967 

1.  The  recognized  right  of  national  life. 

2.  Justice  for  the  refugees. 

3.  Innocent  maritime  passage. 

4.  Limits  on  the  wasteful  and  destructive 
arms  race  and 

5.  Political  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity for  all. 

U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION NOVEMBER 

1967 

1.  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from 
territories  occupied  in  recent  conflict. 

2.  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force. 

3.  Fredom  of  navigation  through  interna- 
tional waterways  in  the  area. 

4.  A just  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem. 

5.  Guaranteeing  the  territorial  inviolabil- 
ity and  political  independence  of  every  State 
ip  the  area,  through  measures  including  the 
establishment  of  demilitarized  zones. 

SOVIET  PROPOSALS SEPTEMBER  1968 

1.  Israel’s  withdrawal  to  frontiers  held  be- 
fore the  war  of  June,  1967. 

2.  A revived  and  reinvigorated  United  Na- 
tions presence  in  areas  evacuated  by  Israel. 

3.  A declaration  by  the  Arab  nations  end- 
ing the  "state  of  belligerency”  with  Israel  ex- 
isting since  the  1949  armistice. 
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[4.  A four -power  guarantee  of  future  peace 
bv  tbe  Soviet  Union,  the  Untied  States,  Bri- 
tain and  France. 

I ABBA  EBAN-’S  PROPOSALS OCTOBER  9,  196B 

|l.  The  establishment  of  peace. 

2.  Secure  and  recognized  boundaries, 
js.  Security  agreements. 

'4.  Open  frontiers. 

5.  Freedom  of  navigation. 

6.  Settlement  of  refugee  problem. 

7.  Settlement  of  status  of , Jerusalem. 

8.  Acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  sov- 
ereignty, integrity  and  right  to  national  life. 

9.  Regional  cooperation. 

The  peaee  discussion  should  include  an 
examination  of  a common  approach  to  some 
of  the  resources  and  means  of  commuhica- 
tibn  in  the  region  in  an  effort  to  lay  founda- 
tions of  a Middle  Eastern  community  of  sov- 
ereign states. 

[irrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11,  1989] 
Soviet  Plan — January  1969 
[ (Note. — The  Arab  nationalist  newspaper 
A1  Anwar  erf  Beirut,  Lebanon,  published  yes- 
terday what  it  said  was  the  verbatim  transla- 
tion of  the  Soviet  plan  for  settlement  ctf  the 
Twiddle  East  crisis. 

i (As  made  available  here,  the  text  of  A1 
Anwar’s  version — which  carried  a Decem- 
ber 22  date— Is  as  follows:} 
i Israel . and  those  neighboring  Arab  states 
Willing  to  participate  in  the  implementation 
ojf  such  a plan  shall  confirm  their  acceptance 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  22  No- 
vember 1967.  They  shall  also  express  their 
readiness  to  implement  all  its  provisions.  This 
will  signify  their  agreement  that  a timetable 
and  method  for  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli 
forces  from  the  territories  Occupied  ini  1967 
s}iall  be  determined  through  contacts  with 
[p.N.  Representative  Gunnar]  Jarring. 

| At  the  same  time  a plan  agreed  on  by  both 
pjarties  to  implement  the  other  Security 
Council  provisions  shall  be  drawn  up.  In 
drawing  up  this  plan,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  a just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East  enabling  levery 
state  in  the  area  to  live  in  security. 

I The  objective  of  these  contacts  can  be  the 
holding  of  negotiations  on  definite  steps  to 
iijnplement  the  Security  Council  resolutions. 

1.  The  governments  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  willing  to  participate  in  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  shall  proclaim  their  joint 
willingness  and  readiness  to  end  the  state  of 
war  between  them  and  to  reach  a peaceful 
settlement  of  the  problem  through  with- 
drawal of  the  Israeli  forces  from  the  occupied 
Arab  territories.  In  this  respect,  Israel  shall 
proclaim  its  readiness  to  begin  on  the  fixed 
diate  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  the 
^[rab  territories  which  it  occupied  in  the  con- 
flict of  the  summer  of  1967. 

2.  On  the  date  of  the  Israeli  forces’  with- 

drawal which  shall  take  place  in  states  under 
U.N.  supervision,  the  aforementioned  States 
afid  Israel  shall  deposit  with  the  United  Na- 
tions documents  ending  the  state  of  waj*  and 
recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  each  st4te  In 
the  region  as  well  as  each  state’s  territorial 
integrity,  political  independence,  and  j right 
to  live  in  peace  and  security  within  sjeCure 
aind  recognized  boundaries  in  accordance 
With  the  aforementioned  Security  Cdumeil 
resolution.  ] ; 

| Under  an  agreement  to  be  reached  through 
the  mediation  of  Dr.  Jarring,  the  following 
joints  must  be  agreed  on:  secure  and  tecog- 
riized  boundaries  accompanied  by  relevant 
maps;  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  region’s 
international  waterways;  a just  solution  of 
the  refugee  problem;  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  Independence  of  each  stdte  In 
the  region.  This  can  be  achieved  by  various 
means,  including  the  establishment  df  de- 
rhilitarized  zones.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
ajgreement — as  defined  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution — will  be  one  unit  covering  all 
aspects  of  a Middle  East  peaceful  settlement; 
id  other  words,  as  one  Integral  question. 


8.  In  the  month  (to  be  agreed  on)  the 
Israeli  forces  shall  withdraw  from  the  Arab 
territories  to  lines  (to  be  agreed  ©n)  in  the 
Sinai  peninsula,  the  West  Bank  of  Jordan, 
and  the  "Qunaythirah  area  in  Syria.”  When 
the  Israeli  forces  have  withdrawn  to  these 
agreed  lines  in  the  Einal  peninsula — for  in- 
stance, 30-40  kilometers  from  the  Suez 
Canal” — the  U.A.R.  government  shall  send 
its  forces  to  the  canal  zone  and  begin  clearing 
it  for  resumption  of  navigation. 

4.  In  the  month  ( bo  be  agreed  upon)  the 
Israeli  forces  shall  wit  hdraw  to  the  pre-5  June 
1967  lines.  Arab  administration  shall  then  be 
restored  in  the  liberated  areas  and  Arab 
army  and  police  forces  shall  also  return  to 
the  area. 

During  the  second  stage  of  Uie  Israeli 
forces’  withdrawal  from  the  U.A.R.,  the  U.A.R. 
and  Israel — or  the  U.AR.  alone  if  its  govern- 
ment agrees — shall  announce  acceptance  of 
the  stationing  of  U.N.  forces  near  the  pre-5 
June  lines  in  the  Sinai  peninsula,  Sham 
ei-Sheik  and  the  Gaza  sector.  In  other  words 
the  situation  which  existed  in  May  1967 
shall  be  restored. 

The  Security  Council  shall  adopt  a resolu- 
tion for  the  dispatch  of  U.N.  forces  under  the 
U.N.  Charter  to  guarantee  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion to  the  ships  of  all  countries  in.  the  Tiran 
Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

5.  Following  the  Israel  forces’  withdrawal 
to  the  international  boundaries  to  be  demar- 
cated by  the  Security  Council  or  through  an 
agreement  signed  by  all  parties,  the  docu- 
ments which  were  previously  deposited  by 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel  shall  come  into 
effect.  Under  U.N.  Charter  provisions,  the 
Security  Council  shall  adopt  a resolution  on 
special  guarantees  concerning  the  Arab- 
Israeli  borders.  Guaiantees  by  the  four  per- 
manent member  states  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil are  not  ruled  out. 

FRENCH  PROPOSALS JANUARY  1969 

France  announced  January  17  that  it  had 
proposed  to  the  other  Big  Four  members  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  that  their  U.N. 
Ambassadors  hold  discussions  on  how  their 
governments  could  contribute  to  a Middle 
East  peace  settlement. 

NASSER’S  PROPOSALS— FEBRUARY  10,  1969  ISSUE 
OF  NEWSWEEK 

When  asked  what  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic was  willing  to  offer  in  return  for  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied  territories, 
President  Nasser  replied: 

'*(1)  a declaration  of  nonbelligerence;  (2) 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  each  country 
to  live  in  peace;  (3)  the  territorial  integrity 
ot  all  countries  in  th  e Middle  East,  including 
Israel,  in  recognized  and  secure. borders;  (4) 
freedom  of  navigation  on  international  water- 
ways; (5)  a Just  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
refugee  problem.” 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION*  TREATY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I am  re- 
quested by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  he  intends  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  rati- 
fying resolution  in  the  nature  of  a reser- 
vation and  that  he  expects  to  call  it  up 
for  a vote. 

I thank  the  Chair. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  tfie  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  for  45  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  return  to 
consideration  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  at  the  close  of  morning  buaness. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asking  for 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  45 
minutes  during  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a quorum  without  yielding  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BLANK  CHECK  FOR  THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I rise 
today  to  speak  on  a most  serious  matter. 
In  my  judgment  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and,  indeed,  the  country,  have 
lost  control  over  military  spending. 

NO  ADEQUATE  CRITICAL  REVIEW 

There  is  now  no  sufficiently  critical  re- 
view of  what  we  spend  or  how  we  spend 
it.  There  is  no  adequate  machinery, 
either  in  the  executive  or  legislative 
branch  to  control  the  total  amount  spent 
or  the  way  in  which  military  funds  are 
disbursed.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  respect  to  contracting  for  major 
weapons  systems.  The  results  are  vast 
inefficiencies  in  procurement,  waste  in 
supply,  and  less  security  for  the  country 
than  we  could  get  by  spending  smaller 
amounts  more  efficiently. 

When  former  President  Eisenhower 
left  office,  he  warned  against  the  danger 
of  “unwarranted  influences,  whether 
sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex.” 

DANGER  IS  HS31E 

I speak  today  not  to  warn  against  some 
future  danger  of  this  influence.  I assert 
that,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  there 
is  today  unwarranted  influence  by  the 
military-industrial  complex  resulting  in 
excessive  costs,  burgeoning  military 
budgets,  and  scandalous  performances. 
The  danger  has  long  since  materialized 
with  a ravaging  effect  on  our  Nation’s 
spending  priorities. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  paying  far 
too  much  for  the  military  hardware  we 
buy. 

But,  in  addition,  and  perhaps  even 
more  shocking,  we  often  do  not  get  the 
weapons  and  products  we  pay  the  exces- 
sive prices  for. 

Major  components  of  our  weapons  sys- 
tems, for  example,  routinely  do  not  meet 
the  contract  standards  and  specifications 
established  for  them  when  they  are 
bought. 
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And  yet,  from  time  to  time,  something  is 
said  or  written  that  quickens  the  spirit  of 
man.  It  buoys  up  his  hopes.  It  gives  direction 
to  his  strivings.  It  raises  him  as  a man.  Such 
were  the  great  social  encyclicals  of  Pope  John 
XXIII,  “Pacem  in  Terris”  (Peace  on  Earth) , 
and  Pope  Paul  VI,  “Populorum  Progressio” 
(On  the  Development  of  Peoples) . They  have 
been  beacons,  lighting  the  course  of  the 
Church  in  its  effort  in  our  time  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  all  mankind. 

Though  of  different  inspiration,  the  uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a high  watermark  in 
human  advancement.  It  has  set  a standard 
that  we  must  somehow  strive  to  attain.  In 
comparison  with  its  goals,  some  of  our  efforts 
seem  puny  and  futile.  The  chasm  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  is  so  wide  and 
so  fearsome.  But  it  must  be  bridged.  The 
many  strong  hands  and  sturdy  hearts  that 
unite  in  trying  to  bring  to  all  men  what  will 
make  them  more  truly  human  are  carrying 
forward  a work  of  God.  Many  persons  of  good 
will  have  a part  in  this  task.  We  who  share 
the  blessings  of  our  Christian  faith  bring 
to  the  task  a special  insight  and  motivation. 
Our  very  sharing  in  the  life  of  God  lays 
upon  us  a special  duty  to  be  involved.  The 
achievement  of  human  rights  demands  the 
Are  and  the  warmth  and  the  dynamic 
strength  and  the  hope  of  Penecost.  We  must 
set  ourselves  to  the  task  with  courage  and 
with  confidence  . . in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  . . (I  Peter,  1:  12) 


WHY  THE  ISRAELIS  HIT  BACK  SO 
HARO 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March  3,  1969 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  us  all.  Miss 
Carol  Kovner  is  managing  editor  of 
Kovnor  Publications,  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
have  entered  several  of  her  firsthand 
reports  on  the  Middle  East  situation  into 
the  Record  during  past  weeks. 

The  latest  article,  entitled  “Why  the 
Israelis  Hit  Back  So  Hard,”  discusses  the 
reasons  behind  Israel's  retaliatory  raids 
against  the  Arab  States.  Special  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  significance  of 
terrorist  attacks  on  Israel  civilian  air- 
craft. 

The  article  follows: 

Why  the  Israelis  Hit  Back  So  Hard 
(By  Carol  Kovner) 

The  United  States  is  asking,  why  do  the 
Israelis  retaliate  so  hard,  so  “out  of  propor- 
tion” to  Arab  attacks?  Why  did  the  Israelis 
destroy  13  aircraft  in  Beirut  for  one  dead 
Israeli  and  one  damaged  plane  in  Athens  by 
Arab  terrorists? 

Let's  try  and  answer  this  question.  First, 
some  background  which  the  Arab  and  Com- 
munist blocs  never  mention  in  their  propa- 
ganda and  the  Western  Nations  seldom  take 
into  account  when  Israeli  military  actions 
startle  them. 

A few  months  ago  an  El  A1  jet  passenger 
liner  was  hijacked  from  Rome  and  kidnapped 
to  Algeria.  It  took  40  days  to  get  it  released. 
One  man  was  wounded,  and  the  others  not 
treated  too  gently  according  to  the  pilot. 

Again,  last  week  on  Thursday,  December 
26th,  another  El  A1  passenger  air  liner  was 
attacked  in  a foreign  airport  by,  Arab  terror- 
ists, this  time  with  grenades  and  machine 
guns,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  inciner- 
ating all  civilian  passengers  on  board.  The 


plane  was  put  out  of  commission,  one  pas- 
senger was  killed  and  several  wounded  in- 
cluding two  stewardesses.  Leon  Shirden  was 
shot  four  times  in  the  head.  He  was  on  a 
consultant  assignment  to  the  UN  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a port  engineer  expert  in  Haifa. 
(One  of  the  terrorists  on  Monday  told  his 
questioners  he  did  not  intend  to  kill.) 

Both  these  attacks  on  Israel’s  civil  aviation 
were  the  work  of  a terrorist  organization 
based  in  Lebanon  Abba  Eban  told  the  Israeli 
cabinet  on  Sunday,  December  29,  the  day 
following  the  Israeli  raid  on  Beirut  airport. 
The  Arab  terrorists  had  come  to  Athens  Air- 
port bent  on  attacking  a plane  filled  with 
passengers.  It  was  a miracle  there  was  no 
massacre.  The  Lebanese  government  had 
come  out  in  support  of  the  attack,  while  the 
organs  of  all  Arab  governments  had  heaped 
praise  upon  the  murderers. 

The  United  States  position  is  that  it  op- 
poses holding  the  Lebanese  government  re- 
sponsible for  the  terrorist  attack.  It  noted 
that  the  Lebanese  government  was  consid- 
ered moderate  in  the  Middle  East  and  besides, 
the  two  terrorists  had  been  captured  and 
would  stand  trial.  This  was  conveyed  by  the 
American  Ambassador  Walworth  Barbour. 

The  UN  representative,  James  Russell  Wig- 
gins, said  in  the  UN  Security  Council  that 
Israel's  attack  on  the  Beirut  Airport  would 
be  condemned  by  the  United  States,  for  two 
reasons.  One,  the  degree  of  destruction  in- 
volved and  two,  the  force  of  soldiers  which 
acted  under  government  orders.  He  emo- 
tionally appealed  to  Israel  to  apologize  to 
Lebanon  for  the  attack.  He  did  not  ask 
Lebanon  or  the  Palestinian  terrorists  to  apol- 
ogize to  Israel,  for  the  Athens  murder  of 
Leon  Shirdan. 

Abba  Eban  countered  to  these  charges  in 
his  Cabinet  report  that  it  was  absurd  to 
claim  the  terrorists  operate  in  isolation. 
(Time  Magazine  proved  that  they  had  the 
support  of  and  protection  of  host  countries 
in  their  December  15  edition  with  a special 
cover  article  on  Arafat,  a leader  of  the 
terrorists.) 

The  operate  under  the  wing  of  the  Arab 
governments,  the  Lebanon  included,  which 
daily  proclaim  enthusiastic  support,  training 
them  in  their  armed  forces,  financing  them 
and  giving  them  protection,  Eban  said. 

After  the  Cabinet  meeting,  at  which  the 
Defense  Minister  and  Chief  of  Staff  also  re- 
ported, Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  said  it 
was  clear  that  the  Athens  terrorists  had  op- 
erated out  of  Beirut,  that  their  headquarters 
for  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  is  in  Beirut  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  raid  came  from  Beirut. 

Why  did  Israel  strike  back  so  hard  destroy- 
ing $100  million  in  civil  aircraft,  half  of 
Lebanon’s  air  freight?  (No  deaths.)  This  for 
one  Israeli  life  and  damaged  air  liner. 

. It  is  the  accumulation  of  21  incidents 
since  August  6 of  this  year  involving  Leba- 
nese border  crossings  by  terror  gangs  at  the 
cost  of  several  Israeli  civilian  and  army  forces 
lives,  as  well  as  property  damage. 

It  is  the  hijacking  of  her  air  liner  to 
Algeria  by  terrorists  that  are  trained  in  bases 
in  Tripoli,  Sidon  and  Tyre. 

It  is  the  raid  in  Athens  that  threatens  her 
freedom  of  air  navigation.  It  is  this  that 
breaks  the  patience  of  Israel  with  a so-called 
moderate  neighbor. 

There  is  no  other  country  on  earth  that 
is  expected  to  let  its  neighbors  wage  war  on 
her  while  she  is  told  by  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  nations  not  to  respond 
in  her  own  defense,  and  even  to  apologize. 

In  Vietnam,  the  US  sent  her  own  soldiers 
to  stop  terrorists  from  invading  a country 
and  has  fought  a bitter,  wearisome  and 
bloody  war  for  years  in  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  South  Vietnam  to  live  without  at- 
tacks from  the  north. 

If,  for  example,  a neighboring  country 
sent  terrorist  raiders  into  Alaska  to  sabotage 
farms  and  roads  and  water  pipes,  and  blow 
up  railroads,  bus  stations  and  market  places, 


would  the  US  ignore  this?  If  the  attacks  got 
to  the  point  where  this  neighboring  coun- 
try attacked  our  airlines,  trying  to  blow  them 
up  with  passengers  inside  in  a foreign  air- 
port, would  we  consider  it  “unwise”  to  take 
action  against  them,  as  President  Johnson 
has  called  the  Israeli  retaliation  in  Beirut? 

If  you  try  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot,  the 
picture  can  sometimes  be  clearer.  A free 
country  cannot  stand  by  and  let  its  citizens 
be  murdered  willy-nilly.  The  US  would  not 
take  it,  why  should  Israel? 

Israeli  government  circles  understood  well 
what  the  Beirut  attack  would  cost  them  in 
world  opinion,  but  they  feel  the  terrorists 
one  aim  is  to  destroy  Israel.  Unless  the  gov- 
ernments who  harbor  them  stop  them,  De- 
fense Minister  Moshe  Dayan  says  the  com- 
mando raids  in  Beirut,  Jordan  and  Egypt 
will  remain  a new  dimension  In  Israeli 
policy. 


RUSSIA  TESTING  ADVANCED 
ROCKET 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBR00K 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March  3,  1969 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  a story  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  March  3,  the  Soviet  Union  is  going 
right  ahead  with  its  testing  of  an  ad- 
vanced defense  rocket  for  its  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system  while  U.S.  officials 
continue  to  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of 
whether  to  construct  such  a system. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  controversy 
has  accompanied  the  ABM  issue  for  a 
number  of  years  now,  with  Congress  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favoring  an 
ABM  defense  system  with  former  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  opposing  it. 
At  one  point  Secretary  McNamara  and 
the  Johnson  administration  sought  to 
persuade  the  Soviets  to  agree  not  to 
escalate  an  ABM  race.  Later,  it  was 
judged  expedient  that  we  begin  work  on 
a “thin”  ABM  system  for  defense  against 
Red  China.  Now,  it  seems,  we  are  back 
to  debating  once  again. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  article,  by  Charles 
W Corddry,  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Sun,  states  that  the  Soviet  weap- 
on is  reported  to  be  able  to  intercept  at- 
tacking missiles  at  distances  of  about 
100  to  450  miles  from  its  launch  site.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Soviet  rocket  is  com- 
parable with  our  Spartan  interceptor 
which  has  been  proposed  for  our  ABM 
system. 

I include  the  above-mentioned  item, 
“Russia  Testing  Advanced  Rocket,”  from 
the  March  3 issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Russia  Testing  Advanced  Rocket 
(By  Charles  W.  Corddry) 

Washington,  March  2. — The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  test-firing  an  advanced  defense 
rocket  that  appears  to  be  comparable  with 
the  long  range  Spartan  interceptor  planned 
for  use  in  America’s  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem. 

Authorities  who  reported  this  today  said 
the  most  recent  test  of  the  Soviet  missile 
was  conducted  in  mid-February.  The  weapon 
is  reported  to  be  able  to  intercept  attacking 
missiles  at  distances  of  about  100  to  450  miles 
from  its  launch  site. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  reported 
to  be  making  equivalent  progress  on  phased 
array  radar  like  that  in  the  American  ABM 
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system.  Judged  essential  for  swift  detection  Rtnrtimr  with  ^ 

and  handling  of  several  ' attacking  missiles > ^lth  his  early  efforts  in  radar 

at  once,  this  type  of  radar  has  beams  ^hat  te?tmology’  he  vr^rked  to  further  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  increased 
capabilities  in  such  fields  as  bionics, 
secondary  power  sources,  electric  propul- 
sion, surveillance,  infrared,  data  process- 
ing, and  micromolecular  electronics. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  played’a 
key  role  in  the  creation  ap<r  mainte- 
nance of  American  technielu  superiority 
in  the  aerospace  field. 

There  are  many  John  Ketos  at  Wright 
Field  and  at  other.  Government  research 
installations  arcpnd  the  country  whose 
devotion  to  duty  and  expertise  are  in- 
valuable to  the  United  States.  These  men 
could  reap  higlfe  r monetary  rewards  out- 
side of  Government  service  but  they  have 
chosen  not  to.  Jn  lieu  of  financial  gains, 
they  are  satisfied  to  be  a part  of  main- 
taining the  security  of  the  Nation. 

In  expressing  toy  admiration  for  Dr. 
John  Keto,  Mr.  Speaker,  I also  honor  his 
associates. 

Since  I will  be  unable  to  be  present 
at  this  Friday's  observance  of  Dr.  Keto’s 
retirement  in  Day  ton  XI  wish  at  this  time 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  and  his 
wife.  \ 

\ 

\ 

VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


BUUOUftUljj  ii  [lijbUeS 

at  once,  this  type  of  radar  has  beams  that 
are  steered  electronically;  There  are  no  me- 
; chanically  rotating  antennas. 

SEVERAL  PROBES  GOING 

These  new  intelligence  assessments  are  ex- 
; pected  to  figure  Importantly  in  forth*:  oming 
i congressional  consideration  of  the  afiti-bal- 
! listic  missile  question.  At  least  at  half  dozen 
! committees  are  investigating  this  controvert 
sial  issue. 

Questions  immediately  are  raised  as  to  how 
; far  .the  Soviet  Union  will  be  willing  tc  go  in 
; limiting  anti-ballistic  missile  deploy  tnents 
i when  Washington  and  Moscow  come  to  dis- 
jcuss  arms  limitation. 

Regarding  the  Soviet  Interceptor  missile, 
it  is  understood  that  there  have  beer  tests 
°n  several  occasions  at  least  since  last  Au- 
gust. There  appears  to  be  enough  data  in 
,hand  on  the  mid-February  shot  to  Confirm 
the  suppositions  from  the  earlier  tests 

NEW  INFORMATION 

It  is  this  new  information  that  Mep  in  R. 
i Laird,  Defense  Secretary,  would  appear  to 
Ihave  had  in  mind  when  he  testified  >ef ore 
|the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
I February  20  about  a new  Russian  ABM  sys- 
tem. J 

Proponents  of  the  American  Sentinel  sys- 
;tem  have  said  that  arms  “talks  with  Russia 
pight  result  in  agreement  to  limit  abti-mis- 
|sile  defenses  to  the  types  heeded  for  defense 
^gainst  China.  Some  sources  question 
[whether  that  much  agreement  is  attainable, 
however,  on  the  speculation  that  Moscow 
|might  be  unwilling  to  risk  Chinese  and 
other  Communist  accusations  of  conspiring 
with  the  “imperialists”  on  the  missile  defense 
issue. 

AGREES  WITH  CLIFFORD  4 

I In  his  Senate  testimony,  Secretary  Laird 
paid  he  agreed  with  his  predecessor,  Clark  M. 
plifford,  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  stowed 
its  “Galosh”  missile  program  around  Moscow. 

! But  he  added  at  once  “that  he  believed 
the  slowdown  was  linked  with  "receht  In- 
formation which  we  have  had  on  research 
and  development  activities  in  testing  of  a 
hew  sophisticated  ABM  system.” 
i Mr.  Clifford  said  just  before  leavihg  of- 
fice January  20  that  the  significance  b"  the 
Galosh”  slowdown  had  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined a statement  that  indicates  how  "re- 
cent” Mr.  Laird’s  information  is. 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  HEW  JERSEY  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday , March  3,  1^69 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 

the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxii-  — x—  — 

sterducts  a voice  of  fe“cy 

This  year  over  400,000  fifchool  stu-  Red»  is  the  color  of  blood.  The  blood  and 
dents  participate!  in  the  edntest  com-  toil  and  sweat  that  men  have  given  to  pre- 
peting  for  five  scholarships  which  are  ®erve  this  freedom  is  worth  more  than  can 
awarded  as  the  bop  prizes/ The  theme  ?e  ^re,amecJ’  Those  who  would  challenge  our 

Chosen  for  this  contest  wai  "Freedom's  fr  , om  face  Proud  Warriors  who  zeal- 
- ' ccuum  b ously  protect  what  is  ours. 


abuse  it  and  those  who  worship  it  are  all 
equal  under  its  protecting  smile. 

The  right  to  be  free,  although  given  to 
us,  is  costly.  Many  lives  have  been  spent  to 
maintain  freedom.  The  path  is  difficult  and 
unless  the  courage  to  face  the  obstacles  is 
present,  we  fail.  Victory  will  not  be  complete 
until  we  no  longer  have  to  fight  for  freedom 
Our  forefathers  fought  for  their  freedom 
just  as  we  fight  for  ours  and  the  freedom  of 
others  today.  When  will  the  time  come  when 
man  can  be  assured  that  his  freedom  will 
never  be  jeopardized?  How  long  will  we  have 
to  wait  to  insure  absolute  freedom  for  our 
children  and  their  children?  When  will  our 
struggles  end? 

Freedom,  its  unadulterated,  manifest  beauty 
is  veiled  from  those  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
their  worldly  wants.  The  freedom  to  be  free 
is  unalienable  yet  so  many  are  denied  it 
The  gates  are  open.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
faith  in  the  way  of  the  right,  courage  to 
withstand  any  challenge  and  prayers  in  the 
hope  that  the  Lord  will  guide  us  in  our 
quest. 

Freedom  is  like  the  rapid  streams  that 
travel  wherever  they  please.  Freedom  is  a city 
filled  with  bustling  enterprises.  Freedom  is 
a newborn,  free  to  mature  into  an  adult 
knowing  only  to  be  free. 

I sit  here  wondering  what  it  is  like  not  to 
be  free;  not  to  do  as  I wish;  not  to  be  able  to 
my  li*e‘  1 1)11  ink  the  many  thousands  of 
children  who  know  not  of  what  I speak  but 
who  must  bear  this  burden  of  unknowing 
grief.  & 

Although  numerous,  the  symbols  for  the 
,facetB  of  freedom  can  be  brought  to 
uSht  through  the  use  of  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  White  is  the  color  of  purity.  Pure  is 
our  hope  that  freedom  survives.  That  this 
most  precious  of  all  rights  remains  in  the 
palms  of  our  descendants.  That  they  shall 
guard  it  as  fiercely  as  we  have. 

Blue  is  the  color  of  love  and  honor-  love 
for  our  nation;  love  for  the  principles  on 
which  our  nation  establishes  her  beliefs.  To 


DR.  JOHN  E,  KETO:  AN  OUTSTAND- 
j ING  GOVERNMENT  SCIENTIST 

HON.  CHARLEs"w?  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

j IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV  ES 
Monday , March  3,  1969 

; Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  John  E.  Keto,  of  Dayton,  Ohio  an 
Outstanding  Government  scientist  who 
Retired  on  Friday  after  more  that  33 
Shears  of  service  to  the  Nation. 

[Dr.  Keto  was  the  Chief  Scientist  of 
the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  of  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command,  located  at 
■V^right-Fatterson  Air  Foirco  Base,  Ohio. 
He  was  promoted  to  that  position  in  1 959 
while  a member  of  ASD’s  predecessor 
the  Wright  Air  Development  Center. 

| During  his  career  as  a public  servant, 
John  Keto  has  earned  a national  and 
international  reputation  for  his  kncwl- 
edge,  ability,  and  imagination.^  His  con- 
tributions have  been  in  the  important 
areas  of  research,  development,  man- 
agement, and  test 


chosen  for  this  contest  waJ 
Challenge.” 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
the  final  judging  and  I/am  most  proud 
of  the  winning  contestant  from  our  great 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Aor  it  happens  to 
be  a student  from  mV  own  congressional 
district.  The  winning  speech  was  deliv- 
ered by  Miss  Barbara  E.  Marty,  157 
Sehraalenburgh  Bead,  Haworth,  N.J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tam  pleased  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Miss  Marty's 
speech  and  cptomend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

It  always  is  reassuring  to  me  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  young  Americans  such  as 
Miss  Marty  and  realize  what  high  regard 
they  have  for  the  freedom  we  in  America 
enjoy. 

The  speech  follows: 

Freedom  s Challenge 
(By  Barbara  Marty) 

“To  see  the  world  in  a grain  of  sand”; 
your  world;  my  world;  our  world  in  which 
we  are  free  to  do  as  we  please.  We  walk  the 
streets  of  a great  city  unhampered  by  laws 
dictating  our  freedom.  Our  freedom,  re- 
strained by  the  Corstitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  given  to  us.  Our  priceless  gift  is 
given,  without  question,  to  us.  This  jewel, 
coveted  by  its  worth,  is  beyond  limitations! 
Yet  our  gift  is  not  a wise  .one  for  many. 
Those  who  take  their  freedom  and  throw 
it  into  the  muddy  gutters  and  trample  its 


Orange  is  the  color  of  religion.  Only  by  the 
Grace  of  our  Lord,  the  “Warden  of  all  men”, 
may  we  attain  our  most  sought-for  desires! 
The  way  is  hard  but  our  religious  codes  are 
worthless  without  the  challenge. 

Indigo  represents  patriotism.  We  who  de- 
fend  the  freedom  of  our  world  are  patriots. 
We  are  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  end  result 
we  seek. 

Freedom,  in  its  most  pristine  form  does 
not  exist  in  our  world  today.  Freedom  is  only 
indirectly  known.  Freedom,  our  sole  great 
need  is  beyond  our  grasp.  Therefore,  free- 
dom is  the  most  urgent  condition  for  which 
we  must  strive.  Freedom,  at  all  costs,  must 
be  won. 

“To  see  the  world  in  a grain  of  sand,”  Walk 
along  the  sea  one  day.  Gaze  at  the  majesty  of 
the  rising  blue  waters.  Know  that  freedom  is 
a God-given  gift;  that  we  who  walk  this 
earth  are  given,  the  right,  to  be  free. 


, it  into  the  muddy  gutters  and  trample  its  a few  moments  to  call  a 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MINNIE  PEARL 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March  3,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times 
of  extreme  stress  both  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world,  I would  like  to  take 
12.  £alI  attention  to  some- 
ie  qualities  in  life 


March  3,  1969 
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citv  children.  We  shall  use  the  resources  of 
the  federally  supported  school  lunck 
to  provide  food  for  the  several  thousand  chil- 
dren who  will  benefit  from  this  service. 

There  are  other  examples.  We  have  used 
funds  available  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  in  conjunction  With  ESEA  funds  in 
extending  vocational  educational  motivation 
and  opportunities.  In  other  instances,  we 
have  supplemented  ESEA  funds  with  private 
foundation  grants.  . 

Throughout  all  such  efforts  our  accent  and 
focus  are  on  improved  opportunities  for  chi  - 
dren — the  children  most  in  need. 

COMMENTS  EVALUATION 

Certain  potential  long  range  effects  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  are 
becoming  apparent.  Projects  and  services 
conducted  under  provisions  of  this  Icgisla 
tion  have  enabled  schools  to  examine 
creativity,  resourcefulness,  and  readiness  for 
change  of  staff  members  who  have  had  new 
opportunities  for  leadership  functions.  In 
Cleveland,  the  staff  member  who  this  year 
was  promoted  and  given  responsibility  for 
the  pre-first  grade  programs  throughout  the 
city  came  to  our  attention  through  her  ex- 
cellent work  in  organizing  and  developing 
our  head  start  and  child  development  proj- 
ect— one  of  the  nation’s  finest.  , 

Another  significant  long  range  benefit  that 
Title  I has  brought  to  the  schools  of  Cleve- 
land  is  an  emerging  new  staffing  pattern 
through  which  the  competencies  of  more 
people  at  various  levels  of  training  are  being 
utilized.  This  includes  teacher  aides,  assist- 
ant teachers,  tutors,  parent  educators, 
school  liaison  aides,  technicians,  and  other 
expanding  classifications.  In  these  roles, 
many  inner-city  residents  including  parents 
are  entering  a new  relationship  and  involve- 
ment in  education.  This  is  good  for  children 
and  good  for  their  parents, 

While  our  experiences  in  developing  and 
implementing  Title  I projects  have  ^ gen- 
eral been  encouraging,  we  have  encountered 
some  disappointments  and  frustrations 
Delays  in  funding  have  impeded  proper 
planning  and  staffing.  I certainly  hope  that 
Congress  will  provide  forward  funding  so 
that  intelligent  planning  and  orderly  imple- 
mentation of  projects  can  occur.  Also  with 
respect  to  funding,  I would  urge  that  appro- 
priations be  made  at  the  full  level  of  authori- 
zation. in  addition,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  normal  increases  in  costs  such  as 
regular  salary  increment  for  staff,  _ 

The  restrictive  character  of  certain  regula- 
tions has  made  it  difficult  to, organize  and 
administer  Title  I projects  in  the  most  edu- 
cationally sound  manner.  For  example,  we 
are  restricted  pretty  much  to  the  deliv(^  °* 
remedial  type  services,  rather  than  to  a much 
needed  emphasis  on  prevention. 

Last  summer  we  developed  a large  program 
in  the  Arts  in  an  attempt  to  not  only  in- 
crease the  artistic  skills  and  cultivate  the 
interests  of  inner-city  children  but  also  to 
attack  the  isolation  of  groups  of  children 
from  each  other.  It  was  permissible  to  pro- 
vide transportation  out  of  the  ghetto  f r 
inner-city  children  but  not  allowable  to  use 
Title  I funds  to  bring  other  children  into  the 
center  we  established  so  that  the  benefits 
greater  association  would  be  possible.  This 
project  is  described  briefly  in  a recent  pub- 
lication of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  en- 
titled “Profiles  in  Quality  Education,  con- 
taining descriptions  of  150  outstanding  Title 

1 W? had  to  discontinue  Title  I funding  of 
a very  rich  and  exciting  camping  project 
because  we  were  serving  children  in  classes 
from  the  schools  in  high  poverty  areas  rather 
than  segregating  and  selecting  only  those 
suffering  from  serious  retardation  in  aca- 
demic achievement.  Following  sucli  proce- 
dures is  educationally  unsound  as  it  ignores 
the  motivation  and  learning  experiences  that 
children  gain  through  association  with  other 
more  able  classmates. 


In  effect.  Title  I guidelines  lead  to  setting 
up  a special  tracky  system  for  disadvantaged 

With  respect  to  the  methods  of  distributing 
ESEA  assistance,  we  have  found  the  present 
method  followed  under  Title  I to  be  effective. 
It  has  distributed  the  money  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  children  rather  than  in  response 
to  the  literary  skill  of  proposal  writers  or  the 
sophistication  in  grantsmanship  of  local  ad- 
ministrators. , _ - 

I would  certainly  hope  that  any  system  of 
distributing  federal  assistance  would  include 
safeguards  to  insure  that  funds  are  distrib- 
uted in  such  a way  that  the  money  goes 
where  the  children  are  the  neediest. 

ESEA  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  an  at- 
tempt “to  strengthen  and  improve  educa- 
tional quality  and  educational  opportunities 
in  the  nation’s  elementary  and  secondary 
schools/’ 

The  national  program  that  has  been  es- 
tablished as  a result  of  that  act  has  provided 
the  vehicle  with  which  this  nation  can  move 
its  educational  efforts  ahead  the  required 
giant  stride. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  the  point 
where  we  have  the  experience  in  planning 
and  program  development  and  have  operated 
a sufficient  number  of  model  projects  long 
enough  to  be  ready  now  to  move  forward 
confidently  in  the  productive  programs  that 
the  national  interest  demands  but  which 
no  school  system  in  a big  city  can  alone  sup- 
port.   


SPECIAL  BULK  MAILING  RATE  FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , March  3,  1969 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year  I am  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend to  neighborhood  improvement  as- 
sociations the  use  of  the  special  third- 
class  bulk  mailing  permit. 

Thousands  of  grassroots  neighborhood 
associations  throughout  the  country  are 
currently  involved  in  efforts  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  residential  neighbor- 
hoods. Virtually  every  neighborhood  in 
my  district,  Minneapolis,  has  its  own 
local  community  group  that  promotes 
public  improvements,  encourages  prop- 
erty upkeep  and  provides  a “watchdog 
service  for  zoning  changes.  Activities  of 
this  type  are  particularly  important  in 
a central  city  like  Minneapolis  that  must 
work  dilligently  to  maintain  the  family- 
residential  character  of  its  older  neigh- 
borhoods. 

With  the  advent  of  many  new  feder- 
ally funded  community  development 
projects,  the  neighborhood  associations 
have  an  increasingly  important  for- 
mation function  to  perform.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  neighborhood  residents 
are  informed  about  these  programs  and 
the  neighborhood  associations  are  m a 
good  position  to  disseminate  this  infor- 
mation. But  current  postal  regulations 
tend  to  limit  the  communication  activi- 
ties of  the  neighborhood  groups.  .Under 
existing  law,  improvement  associations 
are  not  permitted  to  use  the  special 
third-class  bulk  permit  which  would  en- 
able them  to  mail  at  the  rate  of  1.4  cents 
per  piece.  They  often  must  use  the  regu- 
lar third-class  rate  of  6 cents  per  2 


ounces,  which  causes  a real  financial 

Congress  can  encourage  this  worth- 
while neighborhood  improvement  activ- 
ity in  a small  but  significant  way  by  ex- 
tending to  the  neighborhood  associations 
the  use  of  the  special  third-class  permit 
now  available  to  a variety  of  nonprofit 
educational  and  welfare  organizations. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

HJR.  7979 

A bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  to  neighborhood  improvement 
organizations  or  associations  the  special 
third-class  bulk  mail  rates  for  nonprofit 
organizations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4452(d)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “or  fraternal  orga- 
nizations or  associations”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “fraternal,  or  neighborhood  im- 
provement organizations  or  associations  . 

A PENETRATING  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  P0DELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday t March  3,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  our  newspaper  columnists  cut 
through  the  confusion  and  shifting  sands 
of  contemporary  affairs  and  strike  fun- 
damental truth  with  a laserlike  beam 
which  places  a difficult  problem  in  Proper 
perspective.  Frank  Getlein  has  admirably 
performed  this  service  for  us  with  hiS 
February  12,  1969,  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  entitled  “Why  View 
Israel  as  a Boy  Scout?”  Mr.  Getlem  gets 
to  the  core  of  the  Middle  East  problem 
and  I commend,  therefore,  his  discerning 
column  to  this  body,  the  full  text  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

Why  View  Israel  as  a Boy  Scout? 

(By  Frank  Getlein) 

The  unquestionably  growing  pro-Arab 
sentiment  among  Americans 
about  the  Middle  East  is  actually  based  on 
a pro-Israel  assumption.  The  way  it  works 
is  this  • When  the  Arabs  behave  like  bandits, 
assassins,  spoiled  children  and  people  whose 
heads  are  made  out  of  cement,  we  don  t re- 
act against  them  because,  at  heart,  we  dont 
expect  any  better.  Arabs  are,  after  all,  the 
inventors  of  assassination  from  an  etymo- 
logical point  of  view  and  famed  practitioners 
of  it  from  an  historical  one.  It  isnt  that 
other  people  don’t  go  in  for  assassination. 
It’s  Just  that  nobody  else  ever  formed  a club 
on  that  principle. 

And  they  were  on  pot  before  this  country 
was  even  discovered.  And  they  haggle  in  the 
marketplace  instead  of  calculating  through 
the  check-out  counter.  And  they  believe  in 
bribery  as  a fringe  benefit  of  public  se™i(?  • 
And  they  have  been  ruled,  most  of  them,  by 
“kings”  arbitrarily  chosen  by  European 
powers  and  who  act  the  part  like 
Drake  In  “Kismet”  without  the  voice.  And 

this  and  that  and  so  much  else. 

In  short,  we  don’t  really  take  the  Arabs 
seriously  and,  except  for  oil  and  common 
humanity,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should. 

With  Israel,  quite  the  other  way.  We  ex- 
pect the  Israeli  to  live  up  to  the  law  ^ na- 
tions, to  behave  unto  others  as  they  would 
wish  others  to  behave  unto  them  and,  for 
that  matter,  as  we  faintly  wish  we  could  af- 
ford to  behave  ourselves. 
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The  trouble  with  the  law  of  nations,  of 
course,  is  that  it  is  a very  long  tjime  since 
any  big  nation  has  actually  obeyed  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  grand  bid  rule  of!  decorum 
among  the  governments  of  the  world,  for  in- 
stance, no  Russian  government  would  dream 
of  invading  Czechoslovakia,  yet  whip’s  direct- 
ing Prague  traffic  today?  No  American  govern- 
ment would  invade  Cuba  or  the  Dominican 
Republic,  yet  why  isn't  the  popular  choice 
for  Dominican  rule  in  office?  No  British  gov- 
ernment would  have  invaded  Ireland  and  left 
behind  a colony  of  foreigners  in  the  north 
that  is  now-  causing  all  the  trouble  there.  No 
French  government  would  have  tried 'to  con- 
quer the  Vietnamese  and  so  on.  Yet  all  these 
things  have  happened. 

The  reason  they  have  happened  lfc  that  all 
those  countries  doing  all  those  frightful 
things  are  major  powers.  The  only  - way  you 
stop  a major  power  from  transgressing  the 
law  of  nations  is  by  the  fact  or  the  threat  of 
a major  war.  Since  nobody  wants  a major 
war— except  sometimes— big  powers  pretty 
well  do  as  they  wish  and  how  many  divisions 
does  the  court  of  world  opinion  haVe? 

With  Israel,  the  hope  here  is  that  we  can 
impose  standards  of  conduct  we  don’t  care 
to  live  up  to  ourselves  but  admire  a good  deal 
for  others.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  If  we 
can  just  make  the  Israelis  obey  the  Boy 
Scout  Law  by  force,  this  will  be  a big  step 
toward  the  abolition  of  force  in  world  affairs. 

Fat  chance.  Under  present  and  foreseeable 
conditions,  force  is  the  only  utimatd  way  in- 
ternational affairs  can  be  managed.  The 
dream  for  the  Middle  East  is  that  thle  United 
Nations  can  establish  and  maintain  peace  If 
only  the  Israelis  will  let  it  happen.  : 

t0  be  recalled  Is  that  the 
United  Nations  was  doing  exactly  that  be- 
fore  the  six- day  war.  When  Nasser,  the  sheik 
of  Araby,  said  scram,  the  U.N.  scrammed  The 
fact  that  Israel  was  not  wiped  out  at  that 
dUe  solelyr  to  its  own  prudence. 
With  that  record,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Israelis  aren't  bowled 
over  and  all  choked  up  by  appeals  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  United  Nations  and 
, the  hope  of  peace  in  our  time.  i , 

the  °nly  h°Pfc  of  Pea®  in  its 
time  lies  in  somehow  convincing  the  dra- 
baritones  they're  surrounded  by  that 
wnTl!1  t?em  more  to  he  nasty  ithan  it 

world' if™'  deCf^It  would  be  a wonderful 
world  if  this  could  be  accomplished  by  sweet 

reasonableness,  but  so  far  there  hi  been 
no  faint  sign  that  this  can  happen. 

n^C^‘raiS^gPneralIy*  permissiveness  is 
certainly  a lot  pleasanter  to  live 
t an  disclPline-  worst  results 

won  t happen  now,  but  years  later  at  the 
Pentagon  or  Columbia  University  or  Berkeley 
, and  at  least  the  kid  will  be  quiet.  7’ 

L.  there  a![e  certain  things,  like  setting 
the  house  on  fire,  that  the  wise  parefct  just 
; cannot  allow  to  be  included  in  the  perintetive 

^pproach.  When  the  chiJd  gtarts  PQe™^ 

iter  out  of  SWmhat/°U  dl1S  yOU 
'Idea  a eventually  he  gits  the 

| Unfortunately,  that  has  to  be  Israel's  for- 
eign policy  for  now.  " s ror 


He  wap  a man  of  the  people  who  remained 
one  of  the  people.  We  have  lost  a brother,  a 
friend  and  a leader. 


His  death  is  also  a loss  to  the  world 
which  looked  to  his  strong  and  capable 
leadership  in  dealing  wisely  with  the 
tense  and  complex  problems  facing  Israel 
and  in  maintaining  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

His  life  encompassed  and  paralleled 
the  entire  history  of  modem  Israel,  from 
the  reclaiming  of  the  desert  wastes, 
through  20  years  of  striving  for  state- 
hood, to  its  achievement  in  1948.  As  a 
fighter , farmer,  union  leader,  and  for- 
eign envoy  he  worked  for  the  creation  of 
the  state,  and  then  led  it  through  its 
formative  years  as  he  rose  to  become 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Develop- 

^nt,J^inister  of  Finance,  and,  since 
1963,  Prime  Minister. 

His  love  for  his  country  and  his  desire 
to  live  in  peace  was  resolute.  Levi  Eshkol 
was  a patriot,  yet  a realist;  a strong  and 
statesman,  yet  a master  at  con- 
ciliation in  the  most  difficult  political 
issues*  His  total  commitment  to  the  wel- 
nat|on  did  not  preclude  the 
political  and  diplomatic  flexibility  vital 
to  working  amid  high  tension  toward  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East. 

I am  glad  to  note  that  those  who  are 
now  faced  with  the  continuing  and  awe- 
some  responsibility  of  preserving  the  se- 
curity  of  Israel  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  have  agre-d  to  maintain  his  pol- 
icies. We  who  are  concerned  with  and 
dedicated  to  the  integrity  of  the  Israeli 
nation,  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
the  world,  will  continue  to  uphold  the 
goal  of  peaceful  settlement  that  Mr 
Eshkol  so  deeply  hoped  for.  As  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  and  U.S.  Ambas- 
United  Nations,  Arthur 
Goldberg,  recently  said  : 

°Uf,  r?.newed  efforts  to  create  ...  (a)  just 
d,i^tlng  l>eaC€'  ln  the  Middle  East  J 
would  be  the  finest  memorial  to  Levi  Eshkol’ 


CHALLENGE”— AD- 
DRESS BY  GAYLE  P.  EMERY 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OP  DELAWARE  " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday , March  3,  1969 


PREMIER  LEVI  ESHKOL 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , February  26,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
<»f  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  is  a cause 
ior  sorrow  for  the  people  of  Israel  As 
fas  successor,  Mr.  Allon  said: 


- R°TH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a 
pleasant  experience  for  me  to  read  the 
speeches  prepared  and  delivered  by 
young  people  as  f art  of  the  annual  Voice 
°t,Pemocra'cy  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary. 

t„Pl®wlnner  ,of  the  Delaware  State  con- 
test this  year  is  Miss  Gayl  P.  Emery  the 
17-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  ant^Mrs 

now? ^ f ely'  °f  637  Caro1  Street! 
P Gayle,ls  a senior  at  Dover  High 
School  and  plans  to  continue  on  to  col- 
lege to  study  speech  and  drama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I would  like  to  insert  at 
^j,s.  Pblnt  }n  the  Record  Gayle’s  address 
that  she  will  deliver  during  the  national 
finals  here  in  Washington  this  week  • 


Freedom’s  Challenge 
(By  Gayle  P.  Emery) 

In  the  Broadway  musical,  Man  of  La 
Mancha,  we  discover  meaningful  expressions 
which  embody  Freedom’s  Challenge. 

“to  dream  The  impossible, dream" 
Years  ago  a mere  handful  of  visionary  men 
sought  to  create  a brighter  land  for  their 
children,  a land  unique  in  the  history  of  this 
world  and  the  memory  of  mankind.  We 
Americans  -have  always  dared  to  dream  the 
impossible  dream  and  make  our  dreams  a 
reality.  Our  poets,  our  scholars,  our  religious 
leaders,  our  statesmen  have  pointed  the  way 
to  the  ideals  of  freedom,  equality,  and  jus- 
tice. We  are  the  heirs  of  those  sacred  ideals. 
Only  through  our  efforts,  our  understanding, 
and  our  compassion  will  those  dreams  be- 
come a reality.  This  dream,  this  hope  is  the 
guiding  soul  of  our  nation.  For  this  dream 
of  freedom  and  equality  courageous  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  challenged — and  defeated— 
great  tyrranical  powers  on  every  major  bat- 
tlefield of  this  world.  In  times  of  oppression 
Injustice,  and  discrimination,  our  forefathers 
dared  to  hope  for  equal  rights  and  opportu- 
nities and  the  chance  to  be  free-thinking 
men.  We  can,  we  must  re-accept  this  chal-J 
lenge,  for  freedom  must  be  re-born,  re- 
created in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  ’each 
man  and  woman  of  our  generation. 

“to  fight  the  unbeatable  foe” 

America  has  a reputation  for  conquering 
the  uab^tabte  foe— George  in,  the  Kaiser 
Hitler — and  we  must  continue  to  be 
dedicated  to  this  ideal  of  force  for  freedom 
Only  when  we  lose  our  capacity  to  fight  and 
lose  faith  in  our  ideals  will  a foe  become  un- 
beatable. Faith,  without  dedication  and  the 
will  to  fight,  is  meaningless.  Today’s  enemies 
are  within  as  well  as  without  our  beloved 
nation— riots  in  the  streets,  unrest  on  col- 
lege campuses,  crime  at  every  level  of  our 
society,  citizens  who  refuse  their  glorious 
Inheritance  and  wallow  in  soul  shrinking 
apathy.  Only  through  our  faith,  our  dream 
of  equality,  our  will  to  fight,  and  our  com- 
passionate understanding,  can  we  triumph 
over  today’s  challenges.  This  Is  a personal 
responsibility,  for  when  we  call  ourselves 
Americans,  we  pledge  our  lives,  our  honor 
ai?d  £^rsonal  destinies  to  those  ideals 
which  have  shaped  this  nation  and  inspired 
a watching  world. 

“to  right  the  unrightable  wrong” 

The  American  national  symbol  Is  the  cou- 
rageous  eagte,  not  the  cowardly  ostrich  with 
his  head  buried  in  the  sand.  Wrongs  exist 
in  any  society,  and  this  Is  not  a damnation 
J?  j™*  J!oclety’  but  any  society  that  ignores 
these  Inherent  wrongs  Is  truly  damned.  These 
°®e,tJses  comprise  America's  most  Immediate 
Challenge.  The  uneducated  must  be  given 
?f.eaber  opportunities  for  education  and 
training  to  earn  a decent,  respectable  living 
not  an  eternal  welfare  check.  The  unrest  on 
cafJPuses  must  be  quieted  with 
a Arm  demand  for  a greater  respect  for  per- 

rb5i^>r°Perty'  and  natlon-  Racial  tension  and 
“Vn  °"r  clties  must  be  brought  to  a 
undertt^H?  ?*PreEaloIls  and  examples  of 
thLd  BwbtiWf en  peoples'  and  between 

tef  and^i?  d, thelr  s°verrunent.  The  bit- 
r and  disillusioned  senior  citizen  must  be 

^lveb  a '’ltaI'  creative  role  and  the  respect 

rtthtw^  ln  hiS  prtme  ln  tbis  sodetyP  In 
thfe  wr°ngs  we  will  be  creating 
a brighter  tomorrow  for  our  children. 

“To  fight  for  the  right,  without  question  or 
pause. 

To  be  willing  to  march  into  hell  for  a 
heavenly  cause.” 

^HtnieriCa?S  «have  60  often  accepted  the 
toflght  for  the  right — every  man’s 
light  to  freedom  and  opportunity.  We  want 

ino-I^A6  th?  freedom  we  have  enjoyed.  Will- 
ngly,  American  soldiers  have  worked,  fought, 
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Soviet  Makingln%aasin  A rabia, 

Where  West  Was  Once  Strong 

. * -***&■' . 


By  HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 


KUWAIT— The  Communists1 
,wly  but  steadily  making 
in  the  Arabian  Pen- 

[JL 

;0Jted  States,  British  and 
officials  in  Jidda,  Saudi 
[k,  and  in  feahrein  and 
Jit  agree  that  Moscow 
| to  a lesser  extent,  Peking 
increasingly  active  in  the 
isula.  I 

plecently,  the  first  sizable) 
Iggbhtity  of  Soviet  arms,  in- 
iking  10  MIG-17  jets,  was 
Jivered  to  the  People’s  Re- 
Kablic  of  Southern  Yemen.  So- 
viet warships  have  called  at 
Persian  Gulf  ports  to  repeat 
last  year’s  visit  of  the  first 
Russian  men  of  war  in  the  gulf 
for  a century,  " J 
Iraqi  Communis)^  jre'  said  to 


be  playing  leading  roles  is 
Kuwaiti  oil  workers’  union  *Id 
the  large  Soviet  Embassiel  In 
Southern  Yemen  and  Kuwait 
use  trade  and  aid  in  the  effort 
to  extend  their  political  ,||»| 
psychological  influence. 

The  Communist  effortf. . 
though  as  yet  small,  are  jjj- 
creasing  in  scope,  and  mdft 
experts  believe  that  Moscdw 
has  already  demonstrated  It  $s 
determined  to  stake  out  r.% 
position  of  strength  in  an  dCfa 
that  was  once  largely  unfBSf 
British  and  American  inffi£ 
ence.  ■ . 

The  spread  of  CommunfSm 
in  the  area  has  been  aided 
and  xtjl,  fact  made  possible. 

Continued  on  Page  12,  Column  4 
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most  Arabs  argue, 
'IsraSH-Arab  conflict.  Thi 
viet  espousal  of  the  Arab 
cause  and  the  identification  of 
the  United  States  with  Israel 
have  created  in  many  Arab 
countries  a climate  of  opinion 
that  has  opened  doors  to  the 
Russians  and  sometimes  has 
made  Communism  acceptable. 

This  is  not  true  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  largest  country  in 
the  region,  where  Commuflist 
influence  is  minimal.  King  Fai- 
sal, who  is  attempting  to  mod- 
ernize his  desert  kingdom, 
Jg^yely  opposes  Communism, 
but,  there  is  said  to  be  consid- 
erafele  anti-American  feeling 
under  the  surface  in  Saudi 
Arabia  masked  by  the  mon- 
ffcfrs  effective  security  ap- 
paratus. King  Faisal  and  his 
idvfsers  are  increasingly  con- 
egried  with  what  they  view 
IS  the  threat  of  encirclement. 

U.  S.  Helping  Saudis 

With  United  States,  British 
find  Pakistani  help,  Saudi 
Arabia  is  slowly  establishing 
air-defense  system,  with 
^American  antiaircraft  guns  and 
Britjsh  Lighting  fighters. 

Iri  Yemen,  long  torn  by  a 

flvfi  war  between  the  royalists, 
acied  by  King  Faisal,  and 
republicans  backed  by 
” ’elident  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 

e United  Arab  Republic, 

are  signs  of  a possible 
irochement  between  the 
factions. 

th  sense  a new  menace 
neighboring  Southern  Ye- 
Since  the  withdrawal  of 
tian  and  Saudi  Arabian 
ort,  following  the  Arab- 
ill  war  of  June,  1967,  the 
jeni  civil  war  has  come  to 
ual  standstill.  However, 
oviet  foothold  in  Yemen, 
stablished  in  1956,  is  still 
:g,  although  Moscow  is  not' 
ifluential  as  it  once  was. 
e port  of  Hodeida  is  still 
development,  and  there 
:7  to  57  Soviet  military 
ft',  including  MIG-17’s  and 
s and  a few  MIG-21’s, 
there  and  at  other  Ye- 

fields.  About  200  Soviet 

advisers  are  still  in  northern 
Yemen,  there  are  perhaps  nine 
trained  Yemeni  pilots,  plus  an 
unknown  number  of  Soviet 
fliers. 

The  focal  point  of  Soviet  ef- 
forts in  the  peninsula  appears 
to  be  shifting,  intelligence  offi- 
cers say,  from  Yemen  to  South- 
ern Yemen,  where  the  British 
flag  was  hauled  down  late  in 
1967  over  the  key  port  of 
Aden. 

Aden  and  the  surround- 
ing areas  are  now  consolidated 
under  the  Marxist  Southern 
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Aden  (cross)  Is  important  center  of  Soviet  influence.  Un- 
derlining shows  other  areas  where  Communists  are  active* 


than  Hodeida,  and  by  the  radi- 
cal complexion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  tribal  differences 
appear  to  have  been  a factor 
in  the  civil  war  in  Yemen, 
but  these  same  differences 
have  sharpened  the  friction 
between  that  country  and 
Southern  Yemen.  The  Zaida 
tribe,  which  dominates  the  re- 
publican Yemeni  Government 
in  Sana  is  apparently  striving 
for  tribal  peace  and  appears 
to  be  seeking  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Saudi  Arabia,  accord- 
ing to  Sources  in  Jidda. 

Opposed  by  Shafei  Tribe 

But  it  is  opposed  by  the  siza- 
ble Shafei  tribe  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Southern  Yemen  is 
backing  the  Shafeis.  Thus  a 
different  kind  of  war — Yemen 
versus  Southern  Yerrien— 
seems  to  be  looming,  witifr  the 
Russians  apparently  trying  to 


Southern  Yemen  with  a few 
small  arms  and  tanks. 

Military  men  point  potential 
strategic  significance.  It  lacks 
considerable  equipment  but  the 
Russians  have  apparently 
taken  the  first  step  to  remedy 
some  of  its  deficiencies.  Planes 
based  there  could  dominate  all 
of  the  maritime  approaches  to 
the  Red  Sea. 

Communist  support  for  the 
national  liberation  front  moye- 
ments  in  the  isolated  .fill- 
tanate  of  Muscat  and  Omari  in 
the  Trucial  States  ana 


Yemeni 

RuMsms  a pi 

to  Southern 


Which 


ent, 

[America] 
be  attra1 
jnen  by  the 
strategic  importance  of  Aden, 


in 


Bahrein  and  Kuwait  nas  ai 
made  relatively  little  overj 
session.  j 

this.  The  British  still  j 
tain  small  military  \ 
along  the  Persian  Gulf 
their  influence  in  these  : 
doms  is  still  considtf 
though  it  is  dwindling  \ 
date  for  the  British  with( 
to  be  completed  by  tt 
of  1971 — approaches. 

Many  of  these  stat« 
enjoying  oil  wealth. 
Dhabi,  for  instance,  witi 
about  25,000  inhabitaf! 
just  beginning  to  derh 
benefits  of  one  of  the  : 
oil  fields  in  the  M addle  3 
Nevertheless  in  ma: 
these  small  states,  the  C 
nists  are  trying  hard  to 
the  anti-Westernism  at 
tionalism  of  the  Arab 
and  to  encourage  region 
tion  arising  from  many  f 
border  disputes  and  trit 
jferences. 

Kuwait  Feels  Pressi 

What  one  officer  d* 
as  “a  threat  of  sorts 
ported  by  Southern  Y 
backed  by  Soviet  aid- 
posed  to  Muscat  and  Or 
least  a faction  of  this 
ency  movement,  the  s> 
Dhofar  Liberation  Front 
backed  by  the  Commun 
nese  Communists,  wh 
supplied  some  automata 
ons  and  small  arms 
guerilla  movement  thro 
port  of  Mukalla.  At 
Dhofaris  have  been 
China  for  training  In 
tloriary  tactics,  and  at 
dozen  have  returned  tt 
and  Oman  and  are  beU. 


ride  both  tigers,  but  with  morC 
and  more  of  their  efforts  fo- 
cused on  Southern  YemeC  The 
Soviet  Union  ’ maintains  I 
man  Embassy  in  Aden*  and 
Communist  propaganda  is  much 
in  evidence  in  the  press  and 
over  the  radio. 

Soviet  men  of  war  have  vis* 

[ ited  the  port  and  others  in  the 
Red  Sea  recently,  and  in  late 
January  Soviet  aircraft  deliv- 
ered 10  crated  MIG- 17  fighter 
planes,  air-to-surface  rockets, 
antiaircraft  guns  portable  radar 
equipment  and  ammunition  and 
spare  parts. 

About  50  Soviet  technicians 
and  advisers  accdSopTOila  Tne 

has  been  in  .Aden 

since  December,  and  that  Rus- 
sians had  nrevioilSlv  SUBOlled 
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The  old  coi 
whether  aliens 
vented  from  visi 
States  because  c 
beliefs  has  been 
refusal  of  immi£ 
to  admit  Carl< 
prominent  Me? 
with  leftist  lean 
Juan,  P.R. 

The  issue  was 
former  officials  ( 
and  Johnson  A 
amid  a mounting 
test  over  the  Fu< 
Mr.  Fuentes  s 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PRIME  MINISTER  LEVI  ESHKOL, 
OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , February  26,  1969 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I was 
greatly  saddened  at  the  news  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  the  Premier  of  Israel, 
Levi  Eshkol.  His  death  at  a time  when 
steady  hands  are  needed  in  Israel  and 
other  countries  of  the  Middle  East  raises 
new  and  serious  dimensions  of  concern 
for  the  United  States.  I was  also  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  Mr. 
Eshkol’s  funeral  would  be  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  new  administration.  I believe  that 
this  implies  an  inadequate  level  of  sup- 
port for  an  important  ally  in  an  im- 
portant area  of  the  world.  President 
Nixon  must,  of  course,  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  level  of  representation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  dne  wants  more  than 
I do  to  see  the  establishment  of  an  en- 
during and  stable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  at  this  time.  The  road  to  such  peace, 
however,  is  a long  and  tortuous  one  with 
few  shortcuts  available  to  us  or  to  the 
immediate  parties  of  the  conflict.  The 
imposition  of  a two-power  or  four-power 
settlement  would  hardly  lead  to  an  en- 
during peace;  the  most  enduring  and 
stable  arrangement  will  have  to  be  found 
by  a face-to-face  meeting  of  the  Arab 
nations  with  the  leaders  of  Israel. 

The  fortunes  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  are  inextricably  linked  in  the 
Middle  East.  At  this  time,  although  we 
have  interests  in  other  Middle  Eastern 
nations,  we  have  no  firm  allies  there 
other  than  Israel.  I do  not  accept  this 
situation  as  a permanent  one,  nor  should 
it  be  accepted  as  permanent.  While  the 
Arab  nations  have  been  rallied  into  a 
superficial  alliance  and  goaded  into  a 
brothers-in-arms  spirit  by  Nasser  of 
Egypt,  several  of  these  Arab  nations 
realize  that  Nasser  has  led  them  down 
the  path  to  ignominy  and  defeat  in  the 
past  and  may  do  so  again.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  begun  to  realize  the  heavy 
price  of  dealing  with  fanatics,,  and  it  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
taken  a cautious  approach  in  moderating 
their  re -arming  of  the  dangerously  pro- 
vocative leader  of  Cairo.  Ultimately  the 
other  nations  of  the  Arab  bloc  will  realize 
that  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  stabi- 
lizing relations  with  Israel  than  there  is 
to  be  gained  by  maintaining  a continu- 
ing state  of  mutual  terror  and  fear. 

A further  consideration  which  con- 
cerns me  is  the  diminishing  stature  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a source  of  stability 
and  reconciliation  in  the  Middle  East. 
At  present,,  the  U.N.  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  none  of  the  parties  in  this  tragic 
situation.  This  is  not  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  United  Nations  membership  as  a 
whole.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  major  powers 
which  dominate  the  Security  Council  and 
who  do  not  find  it  in  their  interest  to 


push  for  an  effecetive  U.N.  role  in  the 
Middle  East.  While  the  negotiations 
which  will  be  necessary  must  be  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Arabs,  there  is  much 
that  the  U.N.  could  be  doing  to  set  the 
stage  for  such  talks. 

* Finally,  I would  say  this  word  to  our 
allies  in  Israel:  the  United  States  is  a 
huge  and  powerful  nation,  not  to  be 
forced  into  confrontations  by  its  smaller 
allies’  reckless  or  ill-timed  actions.  New 
leadership  now  comes  to  the  fore  in 
Israel.  Since  we  are  firm  allies,  there 
must  be  a spirit  of  communication  and 
consultation  in  our  relations,  not  a spirit 
of  fait  accompli.  The  Beirut  airport 
incident  was  a fait  accompli.  We  will  not 
be  pulled  by  the  tail  into  a dogfight  in 
the  Middle  East;  by  the  same  token,  we 
will  not  permit  our  tail  to  be  stepped 
on  or  twisted  by  the  fanatics  in  Cairo 
or  those  circles  in  the  Soviet  which  are 
playing  games  in  the  already  troubled 
waters  of  the  Middle  East. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES : 
OF  THE  UNSPOILED 
LAKES  SCENE 


LEGACY 

GREAT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O’HARA 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1969 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I was 
pleased  to  see  that  legislation  to  create 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  has  again  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  is  now  the  top  priority  con- 
servation issue  before  the  Congress.  As 
a member  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee  on  National  . 
Parks  and  Recreation,  I have  been  work- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  this  national 
lakeshore. 

We  seek  to  preserve,  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, a truly  beautiful  area  of  undoubted 
national  significance  for  its  scenic,  rec- 
reational, and  scientific  values.  We  seek 
to  preserve  this  area  now  in  the  face  of 
accelerating  threats  to  these  precious 
values. 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  ALL  AMERICANS 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  offers 
the  American  people  a legacy — the  best 
we  still  have— of  the  unspoiled  Great 
Lakes  scene.  The  purpose  of  our  national 
lakeshore  proposal  is  to  assure  that  this 
national  legacy  is  perpetuated  as  a part 
of  the  heritage  of  all  Americans  and  for 
future  generations. 

As  Senator  Hart  said,  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  “will 
serve,  as  few  other  areas  can,  the  recre- 
ation and  green  space  needs  of  our  heav- 
ily populated  and  growing  midwest  ur- 
ban centers.” 

Last  July,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  held 
hearings  on  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  legis- 
lation which  I introduced  in  the  House. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park 


Service,  Mr.  George  P.  Hartzog,  testi- 
fied at  those  hearings,  and  summarized 
the  values  in  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
area: 

The  Sleeping  Bear  region  was  first  identi- 
fied as  having  possible  national  significance 
in  1957  and  1958  when  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  studied  the  Great  Lakes  shore- 
line. Later,  more  careful  studies  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  region  revealed  it  to  be  a 
remarkably  diverse  area  possessing  such  out- 
standing and  varied  scenic,  scientific  and 
recreational  values  that  it  clearly  merits 
preservation  as  a national  lakeshore. 

As  it  now  exists,  it  has  the  quality  of  being 
both  remote  and  accessible;  remote  in  the 
sense  that  most  of  its  natural  features  are 
still  untrammeled  and  wild,  and  accessible  in 
that  it  lies  within  one-day’s  drive  of  some 
20  million  people. 

The  combination  of  shoreline,  high  dunes, 
inland  lakes  and  green  forests  make  this  area 
outstanding  in  terms  of  scenic  beauty.  For 
sightseers,  campers,  hikers,  hardy  swimmers, 
fishermen,  nature  lovers  and  boating  en- 
thusiasts, the  shore  area  will  provide  a great 
recreation  opportunity. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  along 
the  Lake  Michigan  shore  is  a magnificent 
landscape  composed  of  a great  diversity 
of  elements — natural  as  well  as  lightly 
developed,  pastoral  as  well  as  wild.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  by  estab- 
lishing a 61,000-acre  national  lakeshore, 
to  protect  the  existing  diversity  of  the 
landscape  and  its  ecological  features — 
for  these  are  the  elements  which  give  the 
region  national  significance.  The  bound- 
aries will  include  not  only  64  miles  of 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline  and  the  great 
plateau  of  dunes,  but  also  quiet,  free- 
flowing  streams,  wooded  slopes  and  hills, 
high  bluffs,  deep  forests,  and  beautiful 
inland  lakes.  A fascinating  series  of  geo- 
logical and  ecological  events  is  evidenced 
in  the  shape  and  beauty  of  the  landscape 
of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  What  we  must 
protect — quickly  and  fully — is  the  in- 
herent character  of  this  landscape,  in 
which  these  many  elements  are  blended 
to  create  unusual  visual  beauty  and 
scenic  appeal. 

A GREAT  RECREATION  RESOURCE 

In  its  favorable  report  on  an  identical 
bill  in  the  89th  Congress,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
stated  its  expectation  that  “most  of  the 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional lakeshore  will  remain  in  its  present 
condition.”  There  will  be  necessary  de- 
velopments to  provide  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment,  but  these  will  be  only  those 
which  serve  to  better  display  the  land- 
scape and  enhance  appropriate  recrea- 
tional opportunities — including  visitor 
centers,  beach-use  areas,  and  nature 
trails.  Along  the  high  ridges  inland  from 
the  main  lakeshore,  a 30-mile  scenic 
parkway  will  afford  the  leisure  motorist 
spectacular,  ever-changing  scenic  vistas 
over  the  dunes  and  lakes  below. 

We  want  to  provide  a full  opportunity 
for  all  to  enjoy  this  great  landscape  and 
to  benefit  by  experiencing  its  exquisite 
beauty  and  natural  values.  Here  our 
people  can  learn,  through  park  inter- 
pretive programs,  the  geologic  history  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  landforms  of 
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[A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  1000  Connecticut1  Ave. 
NjW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

iB.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Phillip  Tocker,  1725  K Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  K Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Venable,  Bae^jer  and  Howard,  1400  [Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Mdl 
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B.  Maryland  State  Fair  & Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Timonium  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonium,  Md. 

A.  James  H.  Wadlcw,  Jr.,  962  Pennsylvania” 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Water  Company  Conference, 
952  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Thomas  G.  WAhers,  president.  National 
Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees,  1909 
Q Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 

Employees,  1#)9  Q Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  / 

f 

f 

/ 


A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  n 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health 
Professions,  *011  I Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Milburn  E.  Wilson,  Route  No  1 Fre- 
mont, Mich.  . ....  . 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich. 

A.  Nicholas  H.  Zumas,  attorney  at  law 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  On  Gun  Control 

1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington! 
D.C.  * 
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changes  to  the  draft  law  3 years  ago,  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  did 
virtually  nothing  to  enact  their  recom- 
mendations . I thus  supported  an  amend- 
ment' to  limit  extension  of  the  law  to  just 
1 year  in  1967.  Since  then,  the  inequities 
have  become  even  more  glaringly  ap- 
parent. 

The  current  law  is  grossly  unfair  in 
many  respects.  It  leaves  all  young  men 
in  a constant  state  of  uncertainty,  is  dis- 
ruptive to  their  pursuit  of  education  and 
is,  I think,  a major  contributor  to  the 
restlessness  of  young  people  on  college 
campuses  and  elsewhere  today.  It  is  ter- 
ribly damaging  to  our  graduate  schools 
and  thus  to  our  future  supply  of  people 
with  the  kind  of  educational  background 
needed  to  advance  America's  economic, 
social,  and  political  interests  in  a highly 
complex  and  technological  age.  It  is  un- 
fair to  students  who  cannot  pursue  their 
educations  for  financial  or  other  reasons. 

The  law  is  also  arbitrary  in  many  re- 
spects. A draft  registrant  does  not  have 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
before  a local  draft  board  despite,  the 
fact  that  complex  legal  questions  often 
are  raised  by  draft  action.  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today,  provides  that  a 
registrant  is  entitled  to  counsel  in  any 
appearance  before  the  board  and  an  in- 
digent registrant  may  request  free  coun- 
sel. The  current  laws  deficiencies  in 
treatment  of  conscientious  objectors  are 
also  corrected. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  the  cur- 
rent draft  law  is  its  uncertain  applica- 
tion and  unjust  criteria  for  selection.  The 
new  bill  provides  that  all  youth  of  ap- 
propriate age  will  be  eligible  for  the 
draft — except  in  cases  of  disability  or 
hardship — and  that  those  young  men  to 
be  drafted  be  chosen  through  random 
selection,  taking  the  youngest — 19 -year- 
olds — first.  This  system  was  used  success- 
fully through  World  War  I.  This  random 
selection  procedure  will  spread  draft  ex- 
posure equitably  among  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  student  and  nonstudent. 
It  will  do  so  without  unduly  disrupting 
our  educational  institutions.  Military  ex- 
perts are  also  virtually  unanimous  that 
taking  the  youngest  first  will  improve  the 
quality  of  draftees  selected.  The  bill  also 
extends  college  deferments,  but  only  so 
long  as  war  casualties  don’t  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  numbers  drafted  in  any 
month.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
registrant  is  given  a choice  of  going  into 
a prime  selection  group  upon  his  high 
school  graduation  or  waiting  until  he 
graduates  from  college  or  graduate 
school.  But  in  either  case,  he  will  be 
notified  upon  graduation  from  high 
school  or  upon  reaching  age  19  as  to  his 
liability  for  service  so  he  can  plan  his 
life  sensibly. 

Our  bill,  requires  the  adoption  of  na- 
tional standards  and  criteria  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  draft  law  and  their 
uniform  application.  All  too  often  I have 
had  brought  to  me  situations  in  which 
one  young  man  is  granted  a deferment 
by  a local  board  in  one  location  but  an- 
other 'young  man,  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  is  called  for  induction  by  a local 
board  in  another  State — or  even  county 
or  city.  National  standards  and  uniform 
application  will  eliminate  such  injus- 
tices. 


Recently  we  have  heard  much  discus- 
sion of  the  feasibility  of  a volunteer 
army.  The  bill  I am  introducing  today 
calls  for  a thorough  public  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  a volunteer  army  as  well  as 
a National  Service  Corps,  in  which  indi- 
viduals seeking  nonmilitary  service 
might  fulfill  their  obligation  of  service  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considerable  time,  effort, 
and  thought  have  been  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  this  bill  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  drafting.  I believe  we  owe 
it  to  our  young  people  to  give  it  our  full- 
est and  most  careful  consideration  and 
attention. 

Hopefully,  the  time  may  soon  come 
when  no  more  war  ravages  the  earth  and 
consumes  the  youth  of  our  society.  The 
time  is  not  yet  here.  Nor  is  our  knowledge 
yet  sufficient  to  eliminate  conscription 
as  a means  of  raising  armies  for  our  cur- 
rent involvements.  Until  these  highly  de- 
sirable ends  become  feasible,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  draft  must  be  made  as  fair 
and  certain  as  possible  to  our  youth  and 
our  society.  The  bill  I have  joined  in 
sponsoring  today  seeks  to  accomplish 
these  important  reforms.  I urge  that  it 
be  given  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration 

tfE.  

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  LEVI 

ESHKOL,  PREMIER  OF  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and 
exteind  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I believe  that  all  Members  of  this  House 
would  wish  to  express  our  sense  of  loss 
and  deep  concern  over  the  passing  of 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel.  He 
was  a leader  who  over  many  years 
brought  great  promise  and  accomplish- 
ment to  the  state  of  Israel.  He  cared 
deeply  about  the  land.  He  worked  un- 
ceasingly as  he  saw  it  for  peace.  He  said 
most  recently  that — 

I am  ready  to  meet  with  the  leadership 
of  the  TJ.A..R.  anywhere  and  any  time  and 
I will  not  quarrel  about  procedure,  agenda 
or  the  shape  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  the  late  Prime  Minister  and 
working  with  him,  particularly  during 
the  time  when  he  was  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. He  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  single  Israeli  to  imaginatively 
strengthen  the  economy  in  the  overall 
sense  and  for  all  Israelis.  His  leadership 
will  be  deeply  missed-. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I desire  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  , in  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  about  his  service  in  Israel, 
because  I once  visited  the  gentleman 
while  he  was  serving  as  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  from  this  country  to  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I join  the  gentleman  also 


in  what  he  said  about  the  loss  of  Premier 
Eshkol,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  free 
world.  That  loss  is  not  only  Israel’s  loss. 
It  is  the  loss  of  everyone  who  seeks  peace 
and  freedom  in  this  troubled  world.  To 
Mrs.  Eshkol  and  her  family  and  to  all  of 
the  wonderful  people  of  Israel  I extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I am  grateful  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid) 
has  yielded  to  me  on  this  occasion.  I wish 
to  associate  myself  with  his  most  appro- 
priate remarks  concerning  the  tragic 
passing  of  Prime  Minister  Eshkol. 

Although  I never  had  the  privilege  or 
honor  of  meeting  the  Prime  Minister,  I 
have  admired  him  greatly  for  his  efforts 
in  leading  a stanch  and  steadfast  nation 
through  a period  of  great  difficulty.  I 
have  greatly  respected  his  efforts  to  seek 
a solution  to  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting his  people  and  his  country,  and 
to  achieve  a fair  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
strife-torn  Middle  East. 

I know  that  his  passing  will  be  a great 
loss  to  his  country.  It  will  be  a loss  to 
those  who  are  at  this  moment  seeking  to 
achieve  an  honorable  settlement  of  the 
longstanding  grievances  and  difficulties 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I extend,  as  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  my  deepest  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  to  his  country 
on  his  passing  under  these  most  unfor- 
tunate circumstances.  The  world  has 
lost  a great  statesman  and  the  United 
States  has  lost  a fine  friend. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
most  thoughtful  remarks. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I yield  to  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Levi  Esh- 
kol, Prime  Minister  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
is  dead.  This  is  not  only  Israel's  loss  but 
the  world’s.  Consider  the  nature  of  this 
man  who  came  to  Palestine  in  the  year 
1913;  who  served  in  the  Jewish  Legion 
of  the  British  Army  from  1918  to  1920; 
who  was  Director  General  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Defense  of  the  State  of  Israel  in 
the  years  1948  and  1949;  who  was  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Development  in 
the  years  1951  to  1952;  who  was  Minister 
of  Finance  in  the  years  1952  to  1963;  and 
who  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  State  of 
Israel  since  1963.  He  was  the  chief  of  the 
main  political  party  of  Israel.  Thus,  his 
largeness  of  vision,  his  understanding, 
basic  and  realistic,  grew  out  of  a wealth 
of  experience  in  every  significant  aspect 
of  the  structure  of  statehood.  At  the  age 
of  73  he  had  achieved  world  eminence 
because  of  the  knowledge  and  foresight 
no  ordinary  mortal  can  reach  within  his 
lifetime.  He  rescued  Israel  from  the  jaws 
of  death.  This  intrepid  modern  David 
sought  to  doom  the  Arab  Goliath  of  vio- 
lence and  hatred.  He  is  gone  from  the 
scene  at  one  of  the  most  crucial  moments 
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tubes' of  the  self -regulatory  code  to 
which  these  magazine  sales  companies 
haVe  verbally  subscribed  but  factually 
flaunted.  I see  no  reason  wfiy  these  sub- 
scription sales  companies,  if  in  fact  they 
support  the  provisions  of  thpir  own  code, 
should  have  serious  objection  to  its  en- 
actment as  Federal  law  with  adequate 
provision  for  strict  enforcement. 

If  the  American  consumer  deserves 
protection  in  the  marketplace — and  he 
does — he  deserves  equal  protection  Oh 
his  doorstep  and  in  his  living  room. 
Tjhe  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  — : 

Resolution  authorizing  and  . directing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  a study  and  investigation: 
of  I magazine  sales  promotion  practices 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,,  acting  as!  k 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized  apd 
directed  to  conduct  a full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  magazine  sales  and 
sales  promotion  practices,  Including  tele- 
phone solicitation,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  installment  contracts. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resold  1 
tion  the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the' 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  House  is 
in  session,  has  recessed  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  ^uch  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  lor  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  t production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary;  except  that  neither  the  commit- 
tee nor  any  subcommittee  thereof  may  sit 
while  | the  House  is  meeting  unless  special 
leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Hpuse,  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  him,  and  may  -be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or,  member. 
The!  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  I together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  matfre  when  the  House  is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CONGRESSMAN  BINGHAM  HAILED 
FOH  URGING  THAT  GIRLS  BE  PER-, 
MITTED  TO  JOIN  VARSITY  HIGH: 
SCHOOL  SWIMMING  TEAMS 

(Mr:  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  j 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 1 
traneous  matter.)  j 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  j 
who  swam  competitively  in  high  school 
and  later  in  college,  I was  interested  to 
see  in  jthe  February  1969  issue  of  Swim- 
ming World,  a semiofficial  journal  of 
competitive  swimming  in  both  high 
school  1 and  college,  an  editorial  com- 
menting on  some  remarks  made  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  C^r.  Bingham). 

Mr.  JBingham,  quite  properly  in  my 
opinion),  had  objected  to  a ruling  by  the 
New  Y<j)rk  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion forbidding  qualified  girl  summers, 
in  high!  school  where  no  girls’  swimming 
team  existed,  from  joining  a varsity  team 
made  up  of  boy  swimmers. 

Obviously  Commissioner  Helen,  who 
made  the  ruling  in  question,  has  been  out 


of  touch  with  what  the  girls  have  been 
doing  in  sports  lately,  including  swim- 
ming. Little  15 -year -old  Debbie  Meyers, 
for  example,  this  year's  winner  of  the 
Sullivan  Award,  and  a triple  gold  medal 
winner  in  the  1968  Mexico  City  Olym- 
pics, has  been  swimming  far  faster,  espe- 
cially in  the  1,500  meter  swim,  than  the 
top  male  Olympic  swimmers  when  I was 
in  college  back  in  1935.  Why  should  girls 
with  abilities  like  Debbie’s  not  fc£_allowed 
to  swim  against,  and  even  beat,  boys  of 
her  own  age  in  high  school? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my^remarks  I 
include  the  editorial  nycjuestion,  and  I 
commend  the  gen tleripn  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  for. The  stand . iie  has 
taken.  ; / f~ 

The  editorial  fallows:  _ L 

Congressman  Dearies  I*4CK  of  High  School 
Swimming  j'or  Girls  ^ 

New  York,  N!y.~ Congressman  Jonathan 
B.  Bingham,  Democratic  Representative  from 
New  York  City  believes  girls  who  have  the 
ability  to  swim  competitively  in  a high  school 
program  should  be  allowed  to  compete,  even 
if  they  mm  compete  as  a member  of  the 
boys'  high  sphool  swimming  team. 

So  stronaly  does  Representative  Bingham 
feel  on  tha  subject  that  he  has  written  a 
strong  lettar  of  appeal  to  The  Honorable 
James  Aljeny  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  calling  for  an  Immediate  cor- 
rection to  th4‘T9th  century"  regulation  that 
participation  16-year  old  Peggy  Lpewy  in 
interscholastic  swimming  as  a member  of 
New  York  City\y  George  Washington  High 
School  swimming  .team  "violates  the  rules 
and  regulations "*  and.  must  be  prohibited. 

Peggy  had  ma^e  the  team  on  her  ability 
and  had'  been  accepted  ny^er  teammates.  In 
two  meets  this  year  in  York’s  Public 

Schools  Athletic  League,  the\§-year  old  sen- 
ior competed  directly  againstSboys  for  the 
first  time  In  local  history.  Her  performances 
were  not  spectacular,  but  she  scored  a few 
points  for  her  team. 

The  George  Washington  coach,  Joe  Rarga- 
ment,  allowed  Peggy  to  compete  -after\she 
has  made  the  team  on  the  basis  of  preseason 
time  'trials.  At  the  lai3t  meet,  she  jusk 
watched. 

At  present  there  is  no  official  interscholas- 
; tic  competition  for  girls  in  New  York  City. 
In  fact  there  is  a local  regulation  prohibiting 
it,  according  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau  for 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Erwin  Tobin. 

While  the  value  of  sports  competition  in 
schools,  and  more  Important,  participation 
among  women,  Is  “gaining  acceptance/  there 
la  a great  deal  of  resistance  to  mixed  jsports 
acceptance.  t 

As  Congressman  Bingham  wrote,  "I  could 
understand  such  a regulation  if,  there  were  a 
program  for  girls.  But  there  Is  none.  Peggy 
either  competes  with  the  boys  or  she  does  not 
compete." 

New  York  City  isn't  the  only  area  in  the 
United  States  where  a bankrupt  high  school 
swimming  program  is  thrust  upon  the  tax- 
payers. In,  only  a few  aretes  do  state  health 
and  physical  education  boards  permit  high 
school  girls  to  swim  in  a competitive  inter  - 
j Scholastic  program,  though  the  same  school 
! districts  culminate  their  boys’  competitive 
I interscholastic  swimming  programs  with  a 
1 State  championship  meet.  The  facilities  are 
j okay  for  boys  competition,  but  not  for  girls, 

! though  taxes  for  the  facilities  tailed  to  dele- 
\ gate  which  sex  was  to  eryoy  a complete 
aquatic  program. 

Beginning  in  1970,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Rec- 
1 reation  through  their  60 -year  old  Division  for 
i Girls  and  Women’s  Sports  will  sponsor  and 
conduct  an  annual  national  intercollegiate 
swimming  championship  for  junior  college, 
college  and  unlveristy  women  students. 


For  the  last  few  years,  the  American  Swim- 
ming Coaches  Association  attempted,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  to  foster  inter- 
scholastic  swimming  for  girls.  However,  the 
program  was  never  accepted  by  the  State 
High  School  Associations,  and  not  more  than 
a dozen  or  so  states  submitted  the  names  of 
their  girls  for  All  America  consideration. 
However,  it  was  a start,  but  until  there  is  an 
interscholastic  swimming  program  in  all  50 
states,  the  girls  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  physio- 
logical, psychological,  social  contributions  of 
aquatic  sports  will  have  to  either  Join  a 
private  club  or  wait  till  they  enter  college. 
For  some,  the  latter  choice  Is  too  late. 


AMERICA  CANNOT  FURTHER  DELAY 
A FORTHRIGHT  RESPONSE  TO 
THE  CHALLENGE  POSED  BY  THE 
CURRENT  COMMUNIST  OFFEN- 
SIVE IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter, ) 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
hesitates  to  advise  the  new  administra- 
tion on  important  military  and  foreign 
policy  matters  at  a time  when  the  Presi- 
dent himself  is  out  of  the  country.  But 
the  new  “Communist  off  ensive  in  Vietnam 
is  not  a routine  development.  It  repre- 
sents a most  serious  challenge  to  and  test 
of  the  will  and  determination  of  this 
Government  and  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. We  cannot  possibly  ignore  it  or 
delay  unduly  in  making  our  response  to 
it. 

Last  November  we  ended  all  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  several 
conditions  or  “understandings,”  two  of 
which  were  that  there  would  be  no  at- 
tacks on  the  major  cities  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  the  DMZ  would  be  kept 
demilitarized. 

The  current  offensive  constitutes  a very 
grave  violation  of  both  conditions.  A 
major  battle  is  underway.  American 
^casualties  have  escalated  sharply.  Yet  as 
bf  this  hour,  3 days  after  the  violations 
began,  there  has  still  been  no  American 
response,  and  one  of  our  major  defensive 
weapons,  the  retaliatory  striking  power 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force,  remains 
sheathed  and  grounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  this 
Nation  of  ours,  however  important  the 
current  conversations  in  Europe,  cannot 
safely  delay  our  response  to  this  new 
challenge.  To  allow  these  violations  to 
continue  without  even  a verbal  protest, 
wquld  very  seriously  erode  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  as  an  effective  force 
fo r world  law  and  order  and  very  dan- 
gerously compromise  our  bargaining  pos- 
ition at  the  Paris  talks. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REFORM 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  includte  ex- 
traneous matter  . ) 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am 
very  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  leg- 
islation today  which  will  institute;  a num- 
ber of  vitally  needed  and  long  overdue 
reforms  in  our  draft  laws  and  remove 
many  of  the  current  inequities. 

Although  two  distinguished  panels 
studied  and  recommended  drastic 
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in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Israel.  #e 
are  thus  called  upon  to  extend  to  Israel 
our  most  sympathetic  understanding  in 
its  loss  of  such  a man  and  such  a leader. 
Our  condolences  go  forth  to  his  beloved 
wife,  Miriam,  and  his  dear  children. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
' tee  on  the  Judiciary  for  his  pertinent  and 
very  thoughtful  remarks. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham) . ' 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I would  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
very  appropriate  remarks  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid)  and  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  I had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  meeting  with 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  in  his  office 
in  1964.  We  were  accompanied  by  Teddy 
Kollek,  when  in  the  Prime  Minister's  of- 
fice, and  now  mayor  of  Jerusalem. 

Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  was  a man 
of  extraordinary  strength,  dignity,  and 
wisdom.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Is- 
rael, in  this  country,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I extend  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  family 
and  to  the  people  of  Israel  my  most  pro- 
found sympathy. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gil- 
bert). 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding  to  me.  I wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Reid,  and  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Celler. 

The  passing  of  Prime  Minister  LevL 
Eshkol  is  a great  loss  to  humanity,  and 
we  all  feel  this  loss  very  deeply  and 
keenly.  Mr.  Eshkol  was  of  the  generation 
and  type  of  Jewish  pioneer  who  brought 
Israel  into  existence  and  increased  her 
strength  in  the  face  of  Arab  hostility 
and  belligerence.  He  was  a man  with  a 
common  touch.  He  began  his  career  in 
Palestine  in  19i3  as  a farmer  and  labor- 
er. He  was  an  accomplished  economist 
and  statesman,  but  he  never  lost  his 
down-to-earth  quality.  His  sense  of 
humor  shone  through  his  speeches.  He 
had  thousands  of  friends,  his  visitors 
found  it  easy  to  strike  a common  cord 
with  him.  He  was  unpretentious  and  un- 
assuming to  the  point  of  self-efface- 
ment— perhaps  the  most  approachable 
of  the  world’s  dignitaries. 

Above  all,  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  was 
a man  of  peace.  He  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  development  of  land  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity.  He  never  ceased  to 


hope  that  peace  was  within  reach  for  his 
country  and  his  Arab  neighbors. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I too 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  both  gentlemen  from 
New  York  in  connection  with  the  un- 
timely passing  of  the  head  of  state  of 
Israel. 

I had  occasion  to  visit  him  immedi- 
ately following  the  last  6-day  war,  and  I 
truthfully  can  say  from  the  conversation 
I had  with  him  that  all  he  sought  was 
peace.  He  had  no  desire  for  conquest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected death  of  Israel  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol  has  saddened  the  entire 
world.  All  of  us  are  diminished  by  his 
passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Levi  Eshkol  was  no  ordi- 
nary man.  He  was  a patriot  who  loved 
his  country  and  served  it  well  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  and  responsibility.  He 
fought  for  the  right  of  his  people  to  be 
free  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  country  and  for  his 
fellow  man. 

Levi  Eshkol  was  a man  of  compassion. 
During  the  difficult  days  through  which 
his  beloved  country  has  been  passing  Levi 
Eshkol,  in  spite  of  extreme  provocation, 
was  a voice  of  moderation. 

Although  he  realized  that  Israel  could 
only  survive  by  using  firmness  in  pro- 
tecting the  nation  from  external  attack, 
yet  his  desire  for  peace  was  such  that  he 
was  satisfied  »to  take  a modest  approach 
with  those  who  threatened  the  integrity 
of  his  beloved  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I had  the  pleasure  to 
speak  with  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  imme- 
diately after  the  6-day  war  in  1967.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  I learned  of  his 
desire  for  peace.  He  told  me  that  every- 
thing that  Israel  had  conquered  during 
that  war  was  negotiable  except  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Golan  Heights.  These  he 
deemed  essential  to  the  security  of  Israel 
and  therefore  not  negotiable.  He  had  no 
desire  for  conquest — only  for  peace. 

Levi  Eshkol  brought  to  his  nation  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  devotion  to 
duty,  as  he  saw  his  duty,  that  few  men 
possess.  As  William  Hazlitt  once  wrote: 

Death  strips  a man  of  everything  but 
genius  and  virtue.  It  is  a sort  of  natural 
canonization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Levi  Eshkol  is  dead,  but 
his  memory  will  live  on  as  long  as  men 
desire  tp  be  free.  This  is  not  death;  it  is 
immortality. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am 
sure  that  people  throughout  our  Nation 
share  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  con- 
cern over  the  untimely  death  of  Israel’s 
premier,  Levi  Eshkol. 

Premier  Eshkol,  Israel’s  second  Premier 
during  her  21 -year  history  as  a nation, 
was  truly  an  outstanding  statesman.  He 
guided  Israel  wisely  and  well  during  the 
past  6 stormy  years.  He  led  with  an  un- 
clouded vision  of  Israel’s  destiny.  He  led 
with  firmness  but  with  the  ability  to  con- 
.ciliate.  He  led  with  vigilance  against  the 
constant  threats  against  Israel  and  her 
people,  but  he  led  also  with  compassion 


and  understanding  for  the  thousands  of 
Innocent  victims  of  war. 

Israel’s  loss  is  a loss  to  any  person,  any 
nation  which  values  freedom  and  na- 
tional integrity.  I am  sure  we  all  hope 
that  Levi  Eshkol’s  successor  will  con- 
tinue the  outstanding  tradition  estab- 
lished by  him  and  his  predecessor,  David 
Ben-Gurion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  remarks  that 
I made  previously  follow  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Farbstein)  and  I join  in  those  re- 
marks as  well  as  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid),  my  colleague  from  Westchester 
County  and  our  distinguished  leader  in 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler). 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  very  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  world.  Levi  Eshkol  was 
bom  in  the  Ukraine,  educated  in  Poland 
and  died  in  Israel.  The  course  of  his 
travels  took  him  much  farther  than  the 
distance  between  Velno  and  Tel  Aviv,  for 
the  journey  of  Levi  Eshkol  spanned  the 
centuries  between  the  Roman  conquest 
of  the  Jewish  kindgdom  to  the  rebirth  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  His  brave  country  has 
certainly  been  an  example  to  the  entire 
world  of  the  will  and  of  the  desire  of  a 
free  people  to  be  free  under  their  own 
law. 

His  leadership  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  his  country  made  a profound  impres- 
sion upon  the  entire  world  and  particu- 
larly on  the  free  world. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I have,  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, sent  a telegram  to  the  President 
of  Israel  conveying  to  the  Government, 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  associates  of 
the  late  Prime  Minister,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  the  profound  sympathy  of 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

I have  also  sent  a telegram  to  -the 
widow  of  the  late  Prime  Minister,  as 
your  Speaker,  conveying  to  her  the  deep 
sympathy  of  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  I 
have  also  sent  a telegram  to  the  Ambas- 
sador from  Israel  in  Washington  convey- 
ing to  him  and  through  him  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
members  of  the  Knesset,  the  parliament 
of  Israel,  the  profound  and  deep  sym- 
pathy that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  feel  upon  the  death  and 
the  loss  of  their  distinguished  member 
of  that  body,  who  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel. 

The  death  of  Prime  Minister  Eshkol 
leaves  a vacuum  and  we,  in  America,  and 
particularly  in  the  free  world  will  care- 
fully watch  the  selection  of  his  successor. 
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knowing  that  the  type  of  leadership  that 
his  successor  will  give  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  years  that  lie  ahegcL 
Again  for  myself  as  an  individual  and 
ais  Speaker  of  the  House  nf  Representa- 
tives, and  I know  I am  speaking  the  sen- 
timents of  all  Members  of  the  House, 
J extend  to  the  Government  of  Israel  and 
to  Mrs.  Eshkol  and  herjoved  ones  our 
deep  sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and 
sorrow. 

[ Mr.  REID  of  New  Yofk  I thank  the 
most  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  his  remarks. 

LEVI  ESHKOL:  THE  quiet,  RgjrieKNT  MAN  WHO 
MADE  ISRAEL  G|lbW 

! Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wijl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

j Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I yield  my 
Colleague.  ^ j ; 

I Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me  on  this  occasion, 
i I am  fortunate  to  hafe  this  opriolrtu- 
hity  to  speak  foil  owing  "the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  it 
was  by  his  designation  I was  privileged  to 
represent  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
along  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
bf  Representatives,  at  the  dedication  of 
' 7 “ ' the 


he  Knesset  in  Jerusalem,  Israel, 

^all  of  1966.  } 

i On  that  occasion  Mrs.  Horton  land  I 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  to  meet 
Premier  Eshkol  and  Mrs.  Eshkol  and 
other  members  of  the  Israel  Kneiset.  I 
came  to  have  a deep  respect  for  Mr.  Esh- 
kol’s  leadership  in  Israel  and  a deep  re- 
spect for  Israel  and  for  what  it  was!  doing 
for  the  leadership  of  the  free  wcirld  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I shall  never  forget  the  lovely  Slimmer 
evening  on  one  of  the  Jerusalem  hill- 
sides just  as  the  heat  of  the  day  begins 
to  disappear  when  we  attended  the  re- 
ception given  by  Premier  and  Mrs.  Esh- 
kol for  those  at  the  Knesset  dedication. 
We  presented  gifts  from  the  pedple  of 
Rochester  and  the  36th  Congressional 
District  to  the  Eshkols.  Mr.  Eshkol  in  a 
gracious  and  warm  maffner  spoke  highly 
of  many  of  my  friends  from  the  Roches- 
ter area  and  of  our  greM  country.  They 
were  a wonderful  couple,  friendlj 
happy,  who  gave  great Idepth  of  | 
ship  to  a sturdy  and  struggling  people. 

It  is  particularly  sad  for  Mrs.  Norton 
and  me  to  note  the  passing  of  Fjremier 
Eshkol.  I think  it  comes  at  a veijy  cru- 
cial time  in  the  history  of  this  great 
country.  But  I am  sure  the  deteirnina- 
tion  and  the  Will  of  the  people  of  Israel 
will  carry  them  through  this  vejy  try- 
ing time,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  I i . 

So  it  is  with  deep  sadness  and  great 
sympathy  that  I and  my  wife  express 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  jEshkol 
and  to  the  Israel  Government.  I j fin- 
ished speaking  by  telephone  with  the 
Israel  Ambassador  here  in  Washington 
and  expressed  to  him  my  personal,  sym- 
pathy and  regrets  on  this  occasion! 

A quiet,  naturally  reticent  mail.  Pre- 
mier Eshkol  was  an  expert  at  concilia- 
tion. His  lively  sense  of  humor  eased 
many  tense  moments  for  his  colleagues 
and  put  his  visitors  at  ease,  i 


and 

eader- 


Bom  in  Russia,  he  witnessed  the  ter- 
rible pogroms  that  marked  the  czarist 
nation  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

His  interest  in  Zionism  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  harsh  reality  of  life  for  a 
Jew  in  Russia  and,  in  1914  he  moved  to 
Palestine. 

Immediately,  he  became  an  active 
force  in  the  Jewish  community,  first  as 
a member  of  the  local  workers  council 
and  later  as  a founder  of  500  farm  vil- 
lages in  the  early  days  of  Israel’s  exist- 
ence. 

During  World  War  I he  served  in  the 
British  Army  Jew:.sh  Legion.  During  the 
war  he  also  became  a member  of  Mapaf, 
the  Jewish  Labor  Party  and  afterward 
played  a leading  role  in  establishing  var- 
ious organizations  well  known  today  in 
modern  Israel. 

As  Mr.  Eshkol’, 3 career  expanded,  so 
did  the  strength  and  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews. 

Their  dream — und  his — was  a Jewish 
homeland,  the  Israel  promised  of  old  to 
them . 

The  Zionist  leaders  recognized  Mr. 
Eshkol’s  exceptional  abilities  and  soon 
had  him  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Eshkol  did  much  to  make  a reality  of 
the  dream  of  an  independent  Israel. 

He  continued  his  active  participation 
in  national  life — delegate  to  “the  found- 
ing conference  of  the  Histradut,  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Labor;  representative 
in  the  Palestine  office  of  the  Jewish 
agency  in  Berlin  for  transfer  of  Jewish 
people  from  Nazi  Germany;  director 
of  Histradut  corporations— settlement, 
water  development,  housing;  secretary- 
general  of  Tel  Aviv  Labor  Council. 

Then  came  nationhood  for  Israel  in 
1948;  and  Mr.  Eshkol  was  appointed 
Director  General  of  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense. Later  years  saw  him  take  Cabinet 
posts  as  Minishir  of  Agriculture  and 
Development,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Deputy  Premier. 

Mr.  Eshkol  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  and  economic  policy  of 
Israel  during  the  past  decade. 

For  years,  Mr.  Eshkol  worked  in  the 
shadow  of  the  beloved  and  great  Israel 
leader,  David  Ben-Gurion.  It  was  Mr. 
Ben-Gurion  who  chose  Mr.  Eshkol  to 
succeed  him  as  premier  in  June  1963. 
The  people  of  Israel  voiced  their  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Eshkol  during  the  national 
elections  of  1965,  by  giving  him  a sound 
victory. 

His  skills  in  economics,  administra- 
tion, and  diplom  acy — which  had  helped 
the  Jewish  nation  to  come  into  being — 
nutured  its  grow^th  since  then. 

His  tenure  in  office  was  marked  by  a 
brief  war  and  constant  tension  with 
Israel’s  Arab^  neighbors. 

But  the  problems  of  the  day  did  not 
prevent  him  from  leaving  his  mark  upon 
the  nation — or  from  dreaming  great 
things  for  its  future. 

A man  of  peace  and  vision,  Levi  Eshkol 
was  a friend  of  the  United  States,  a mod- 
ern pioneer  who  helped  to  forge  a great 
and  flourishing  nation  from  the  ancient 
sands  of  an  arid  desert. 

Mr.  Eshkol  was  from  that  rare  breed — 
his  was  the  last  of  that  generation  of 


people  who  forged  a new  country  out  of 
the  rocky  slopes  of  a once  barren  land. 

His  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  at 
this  crucial  time  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I too,  join  in  expressing  my  deep  sympa- 
thy and  regret  over  the  passing  of  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol.  I was  privileged  to  meet 
with  the  Prime  Minister  for  about  an 
hour  in  late  1965  and  to  discuss  with  him 
the  problems  that  faced  Israel,  particu- 
larly the  coming  confrontation  with  the 
Arab  States.  I was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  grasp  this  man  had  of  the  problems 
of  the  world  and  of  his  own  country.  My 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  founding  of 
our  own  Nation.  At  the  time  the  United 
States  was  founded,  at  the  time  we  de- 
veloped our  great  Constitution,  we  had 
a population  about  that  of  Israel  now. 

We  have  all  wondered,  as  we  read  our 
own  history,  how  a small  country  could 
have  assembled  such  a group  of  leaders 
and  thinkers  as  we  did  at  that  time. 

I reflect  , in  the  same  vein  on  Israel. 

I have  wondered  where  in  the  world  to- 
day could  a small  country  the  size  of 
Israel,  not  more  than  a couple  of  million 
people,  the  size  of  a small  U.S.  State  now, 
have  developed  such  a brilliant  constel- 
lation of  leaders.  And  none  of  them  in 
the  constellation  has  shown  more 
brightly  than  did  Prime  Minister  Eshkol. 
We  all  mourn  his  passing. 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

I yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Eodell)  . 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
with  the  great  Speaker  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  who  spoke  so 
eloquently  on  behalf  of  a dear,  departed, 
free-world  leader,  Prime  Minister  Levi 
Eshkol.  The  free  world  shall  suffer  an 
irreparable  loss  hi  the  passing  of  this 
man,  who  was  a strong  force  in  the 
preservation  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.  People  the  world  over  will  mourn 
this  loss.  We  only  trust  that  the  State 
of  Israel  will  continue  in  its  efforts  as  a 
bulwark  of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East 
and  that  very  soon  we  will  have  a lasting 
peace  in  that  troubled  region. 

Levi  Eshkol  was  a man  with  a dream 
and  he  was  fortunate  during  his  lifetime 
to  see  most  of  his  dream  turn  into  reality. 

As  a boy,  first  in  his  native  Ukraine 
and  later  in  Vilna,  Poland,  he  wanted 
to  go  to  Palestine,  the  promised  land,  to 
work  on  the  land  of  his  forefathers  and 
to  build  a new  Israel.  He  was  active  in 
the  Zionist  movement  attending  the  in- 
ternation congresses  which  organized  the 
first  efforts  at  settlement  in  Israel.  As  a 
young  soldier  he  fought  with  the  Jewish 
Legion  of  the  British  Army  in  World 
War  I against  the  Turks.  He  later  used 
his  military  knowledge  in  the  formation 
and  organization  of  the  Haganah,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Israeli  defense  forces. 
After  the  war,  Eshkol  helped  found  De- 
gania  Beth  Kibbutz  and  was  able  to 
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watch  not  only  the  growth  of  his  home 
agricultural  community  but  to  see  the 
establishment  of  the  kibbutz  system  as  a 
foundation  stone  of  the  Israeli  economy. 

Levi  Eshkol  was  recognized  as  a world 
authority  on  collective  farming  and  co- 
operative communities.  His  involvement 
in  the  labor  movement  and  the  Mapai 
political  organization  led  to  his  active 
role  in  the  Israel  Government  and  to  the 
positions  of  leadership  for  which  he  was 
so  eminently  qualified.  In  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  economic  planning,  and  fi- 
nancial organization,  Levi  Eshkol  was 
without  peer.  His  one  unfulfilled  dream 
was  for  peace. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  tribute  was  that 
he  was  chosen  to  lead  his  nation.  Israel 
is  a dynamic  and  vital  state.  Its  people 
are  inventive  and  courageous  and  the 
leader  of  such  a nation  must  encompass 
all  the  qualities  which  contribute  to  its 
greatness. 

This  earth  has  known  few  great  men. 
Levi  Eshkol,  pioneer,  soldier,  farmer,  and 
statesman,  was  a great  man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern). 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
deeply  grieved  at  the  death  of  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol.  He  was  a true 
builder  and  leader  of  Israel.  His  whole 
life  was  dedicated,  until  his  final  hour, 
to  Israel’s  revival  as  a sovereign  land. 

Levi  Eshkol  was  a man  of  the  people. 
He  was  an  architect  of  Israel’s  democ- 
racy. He  was  a symbol  of  truth,  justice, 
and  human  dignity.  His  death  is  a loss 
to  Israel  and  to  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
permitting  me  to  join  with  him  and  my 
colleagues  in  an  expression  of  profound 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  departed 
distinguished  Prime  Minister  of  Israel, 
Levi  Eshkol,  to  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  to  people  all  over  the 
world  who  believe  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom which  the  people  of  Israel  have  so 
nobly  espoused  in  that  small  but  great 
land. 

I had  the  privilege  of  being  with  my 
wife  in  Israel  in  January  of  last  year. 

I had  the  honor  and  opportunity  of 
seeing  at  first  hand  what  this  great  man 
was  doing  in  the  leadership  of  his  coun- 
try In  this  crucial  period  of  his  nation’s 
history  and  in  the  cause  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world.  His  death  comes  at  a 
time  when  Israel  is  beset  by  many  dan- 
gers and  is  confronted  by  many  crises 
and  has  many  problems  to  confront,  but 
I am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  courage 
which  was  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  great  new  star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  states,  and  which  has  sus- 
tained this  country  up  to  this  moment 
and  made  it  capable  of  momentous 
achievements,  and  their  abiding  faith  in 
the  God  they  have  so  long  worshiped 
and  served  will  sustain  these  noble  and 
gallant  people  of  Israel  in  this  other  hour 
of  crisis,  and  that  they  will  emerge 


stronger  than  ever  before  and  will  go 
forward  to  attaining  greater  victories  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  than 
have  yet  crowned  their  renowned 
country. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me. 

In  this  hour  of  tragedy  for  the  people 
of  Israel,  my  mind  goes  back  to  Easter 
week  of  the  year  1945.  At  that  time  I had 
the  honor  of  serving  upon  the  great  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
under  the  beloved  Sol  Bloom  of  New  York 
who  was  then  its  distinguished  chairman. 
At  that  time  I introduced  in  the  House — 
at  the  same  time  as  the  late  beloved  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Bob  Wagner,  intro- 
duced it  in  the  Senate — what  was  known 
as  the  Israel  Resolution,  the  Flood-Wag- 
ner  resolution.  In  that  resolution,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Congress,  we  declared 
this  Congress  in  favor  of  the  creation  of 
a free  and  independent  nation  in  Pales- 
tine to  be  known  as  Israel. 

This  soon  came  about,  and  after  this 
new  nation  was  established,  I was  invited 
by  that  country  and  by  its  congress — 
which  they  called  the  Knesset— to  appear 
representing  our  country  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Knesset. 

Down  through  the  years  this  Nation 
and  this  House  have  looked  with  favor 
and  with  protection  and  with  pride  upon 
the  creation,  the  birth,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  little  country,  Israel, 
and  its  people. 

So  today  I join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  extending  a deep  and  heart- 
felt sense  of  tragedy  in  this  great  loss  of 
their  great  and  well-known  Premier  Levi 
Eshkol. 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McCarthy)  . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. 

I join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
the  profound  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carthy and  myself  to  the  family  of  the 
great  and  distinguished  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel,  Levi  Eshkol. 

This  is  a tragic  loss  for  Israel  and  it 
is  a tragic  loss  for  the  whole  world,  be- 
cause Mr.  Eshkol  was  a powerful  force 
for  peace  and  reason  in  the  Middle  East. 
And  he  was  courageous  in  expressing  his 
views  on  peace.  It  is  a great  loss  that  this 
influential  spokesman  will  not  be  with 
us  in  furthering  the  urgent  cause  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  will  miss  this  man,  the  United 
States  will  miss  him,  and  the  whole  world 
will  miss  him. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Kuykendall)  . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  whole  world  mourns  the  loss  of 


a great  and  compassionate  leader  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Israel’s  Premier,  Levi 
Eshkol.  His  death  in  this  critical  time  of 
history  is  indeed  a tragedy  for  his  own 
country  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Levi  Eshkol,  was  truly  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  of  our  time.  In  spite 
of  years  of  armed  conflict  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  Nations,  actual  out-and- 
out  war  involving  the  whole  world  has 
been  kept  at  a minimum  due  to  his  tact, 
his  determination  to  avoid  war  and  his 
genius  at  inspiring  his  people. 

I join  with  the  people  of  Israel,  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  all  people  of 
good- will  in  "mourning  the  loss  of  this 
great  and  good  man.  No  greater  thing 
can  be  said  of  him  than  those  all-power- 
ful and  all-encompassing  words,  “He 
served  his  fellowmen.” 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessea 

I yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  and 
my  other  colleagues  who  have  indicated 
their  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Israel,  Mr.  Eshkol. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  Edmund 
Burke  stated: 

Men  are  much  more  important  than 
measures. 

A great  leader  gives  his  people  real 
political  and  spiritual  maturity.  He  lifts 
their  eyes  to  great  objectives,  and  makes 
them  oblivious  to  the  distance  and  diffi- 
culty of  their  attainment.  He  gives  the 
ideals  of  democracy  color,  clarity  and 
vividness,  a dynamic  quality,  which  ele- 
vates them  and  inspires  them.  Such  a 
leader  was  Levi  Eshkol. 

A simple  man  possessing  the  great 
virtues,  he  assumed  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  his  people  to  give  and 
wrote  an  imperishable  page  in  history 
as  a noble  leader.  His  wisdom,  his  com- 
monsense,  his  humility,  his  perception 
endeared  him  to  his  people.  He  united 
them  in  their  moment  of  greatest  peril 
and  his  courage  and  insights  brought 
them  to  a safe  shore. 

His  loss  is  particularly  poignant  at  this 
critical  time  when  strife  still  separates 
Arab  and  Israeli.  Eshkol  looked  to  the 
day  when  in  the  land  of  the  Bible  swords 
would  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and 
war  would  be  made  no  more. 

His  memory  will  be  cherished  by  all 
who  love  peace,  freedom  and  humanity. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken. 

I visited  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man as  an  ambassador,  and  I have  had 
a firsthand  view  of  this  great  country 
and  of  its  people,  as  well  as  this  fine 
leader  who  has  now  had  an  untimely 
death. 

It  is  a serious  blow  to  the  aspirations 
of  all  peace-loving  peoples.  It  is  a world 
loss.  He  was  a great  friend  of  our  coun- 
try. 
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; Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I thahk  the 
I gentleman. 

! Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

i Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I yield  to  the 
[gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 
i Mr.  RYAN.  I thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

! Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  expression  of  grief  and 
sympathy  on  the  tragic  loss  of  Premier 
Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel.  The  news  of  his 
unexpected  death  at  the  age  of  73 -comes 
|at  a time  when  all  of  us  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  security  of  the  State 
of  Israel  and  about  the  necessity  for  the 
achievement  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Certainly  no  one  was  more  devoted  to 
that  end  than  the  Premier. 

Premier  Eshkol  brought  outstanding 
dualities  of  leadership  and  integrity  to 
the  Government  of  Israel  and  his  death 
is  a tragic  loss  for  the  people  of  Israel 
whom  he  so  effectively  led.  As  the  Second 
head  of  State  in  Israel's  21  years  as  a 
nation,  Premier  Eshkol  led  his  country 
during  the  6-day  Arab-Israel  War  of 
1£67,  when  Israel  repulsed,  an  unwar- 
ranted attack  by  her  Arab  neighbors  His 
leadership  then  was  crucial,  and  his  sub- 
sequent efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East  established  his  reputation 
as  a strong  and  compassionate  leader. 

! Premier  Eshkol  came  to  Palestine  at 
me  age  of  13  and  participated  in  the 
great  events  that  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  He  served  his  nation 
gs  a member  of  Parliament  before  suc- 
ceeding David  Ben-Gurion  as  Premier  in 
^.963.  As  one  who  has  consistently  sup- 
ported Israel’s  efforts  to  achieve  security 
for  herself  and  for  the  Middle  East,  I 
offer  my  deepest  sympathies  to  the  people 
of  Israel  at  this  time  of  mourning,  and 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  leader  who 
faithfully  and  effectively  served  his  coun- 
try as  its  head  of  state. 

I (Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

[ Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I thank  the  gentleman 
Jqor  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues and  to  be  associated  with  the 
fine  remarks  of  my  distinguished;  col- 
league from  New  York  at  this  time  of 
tragedy  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

[Mr.  TIERNAN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.! 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol  was  a man  of 
g^-eat  warmth,  of  vision,  of  strength.  He 
had  a unique  capacity  to  resolve  differ- 
ences. His  contributions  in  personal  terms 
and  in  agriculture,  in  finance,  in  de- 
fense,' and  perhaps  above  all  through 
statesmanship  and  working  toward  an 
abiding  and  lasting  peace,  are  very  real 
and  will  provide,  I believe,  significant 
foundations  for  the  future. 


I join  with  all  Members  in  expressing 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Miriam 
Eshkol,  to  other  members  of  the  family, 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  today  of  Premier  Levi  Eshkol, 
Israel  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  cham- 
pions in  what  is  perhaps  her  time  of 
greatest  need. 

Like  the  nation  he  headed,  Mr.  Eshkol 
was  a study  in  versatility,  having  served 
at  various  times  in  top  posts  in  the  min- 
istries of  defense,  agriculture  and  finance 
before  becoming  premier  in  1963. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope — and  expecta- 
tion—that  Israel  now  will  be  able  to  rally 
around  her  new  national  leaders  in  the 
trying  days  that  lie  ahead,  for  she  is 
threatened  as  never  before  in  her  21 -year 
history  by  her  hostile  neighbors. 

I personally  am  confident  that  Israel, 
as  she  has  so  often  done  in  the  past,  will 
come  through  this  latest  crisis  with  col- 
ors flying.  The  brilliant  leadership  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Eshkol,  and  his  predecessor, 
David  Ben-Gurion,  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  new  government  to  be  selected  after 
the  mourning  period  for  Mr.  Eshkol. 

For  there  is  no  shortage  of  talented 
statesmen  in  Israel.  And  the  dedication 
of  her  leaders  and  people  to  the  preser- 
vation of  this  gallant  nation  will,  in  my 
opinion,  transcend  any  of  the  political 
differences  which  her  enemies  doubtless 
hope  will  now  divide  Israel. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am 
grieved  to  hear  the  news  of  Mr.  Eshkol’s 
sudden  death.  Levi  Eshkol  was  a man 
whose  wisdom  and  judgment  helped  pre- 
vent another  round  in  the  Middle  East 
war.  Although  tensions  remained  high  in 
recent  months,  Mr.  Eshkol  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  mediation  efforts  and  a just 
settlement  with  the  Arab  countries. 

Mr.  Eshkol  was  a master  at  concilia- 
tion. He  achieved  political  compromises 
where  others  could  not.  Mr.  Eshkol  never 
lost  sight  of  his  overriding  goal  and  the 
overriding  goal  of  his  country:  an  Israel 
whose  political  sovereignty  and  territo- 
rial integrity  remain  intact"  and  re- 
spected by  her  neighbors.  Although  less 
fiery  than  his  critics  may  have  desired, 
he  was  resolutely  determined  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Both  Mr.  Eshkol’s  political  flexibility 
and  his  commitment  to  Israel’s  security 
were  evident  in  his  interview  appearing 
in  the  February  17,  1969,  issue  of  News- 
week. He  stated: 

The  present  cease-fire  lines  will  not  be 
changed  except  for  secure  and  agreed  lines 
within  the  framework  of  a final  and  durable 
peace.  We  must  discuss  new  borders,  new 
arrangements. 

But  he  also  was  reported  as  saying  that 
Israel  was  flexible  about  every  aspect  of 
a peace  settlement  except  that  she  was 
determined  to  keep  the  Golan  heights  in 
Syria  and  all  of  Jerusalem  and  to  have 
troops  stationed  a!  ong  the  Jordan  River 
and  at  Sharm  el  Sheik. 

Eshkol  was  not  only  a patriot,  he  was 
also  a realist.  In  the  midst  of  a political 
fight,  he  would  consistently  be  the  man 
to  find  the  one  common  strand  of  agree- 
ment. 

An  outstanding  leader  is  now  dead;  it 


is  not  only  Israel’s  loss,  but  the  world’s 
as  well. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  world  today  mourns  the 
death  of  a great  man. 

Premier  Levi  Eshkol,  only  the  second 
man  to  head  Israel’s  Government  during 
the  Jewish  State’s  turbulent  21 -year  life, 
was  a politician’s  politician,  a brilliant 
man  and  a friendly  man. 

His  death  at  the  age  of  73  after  a heart 
attack  robs  not  only  his  nation  and  the 
turbulent  Middle  East  but  the  world  of 
his  calm  wisdom  in  a time  of  intense 
crisis. 

A native  of  the  Ukraine,  Eshkol  came 
to  Palestine  at  the  age  of  13  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Jewish  labor  movement  and 
the  Haganah  army  which  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  Israel.  From  Israel’s 
founding  in  1948,  he  served  first  as  Di- 
rector-General of  Defense,  then  as  Agri- 
cultural Minister  and  from  1952  to  1963 
as  Minister  of  Finance. 

Eshkol  succeeded  David  Ben-Gurion  as 
Premier  in  1963  and  headed  the  Govern- 
ment during  Israel’s  lightening  victory 
over  the  Arabs  in  the  June  1967  war. 

I had  the  great  honor  to  personally 
meet  with  Premier  Eshkol.  His  loss, 
therefore,  is  a particular  loss  to  me  and 
I mourn  with  great  sadness  the  death  of 
a warm  and  gracious  friend. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel  is  a 
great  blow  not  only  to  his  home  State  of 
Israel  but  to  the  entire  free  world. 

The  second  man  to  head  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  during  its  21-year  life. 
Premier  Eshkol  had  won  high  respect  for 
himself  and  for  his  people. 

Several  of  my  friends  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
-who  have  visited  Israel,  have  told  me  of 
the  wonderful  work  which  he  was  doing 
for  his  countrymen. 

He  was  Premier  since  1963  and  became 
known  as  a politician’s  politician.  Pre- 
mier Eshkol  had  the  great  ability  to  com- 
promise policy  disputes  and  to  bring 
harmony  when  it  was  most  needed. 

The  sudden  passing  of  Premier  Eshkol, 
after  he  had  appeared  to  Have  recuper- 
ated fully  from  an  earlier  heart  attack, 
is  a great  loss  to  the  cause  of  Israel. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5 legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  passing  of  Premier  Levi  Eshkol. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Finally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  are  one  of  two  sentences 
which  might  be  quoted  from  the  late 
Prime  Minister,  perhaps  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  quote  from  a recent  inter- 
view reported  in  Newsweek.  I believe  this 
is  worth  thinking  about  for  the  future. 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol  said : 

Let  me  say,  clearly  and  unequivocally, 
there  will  be  no  return  to  the  situation  pre- 
ceding the  June  war.  The  present  cease-fire 
lines  will  not  be  changed  except  for  secure 
and  agreed  lines  within  the  framework  of  a 
final  and  durable  peace. 
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Let  it  be  the  hope  of  this  House,  in  ex- 
pressing our  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  that  indeed  there  will  be  meaning- 
ful progress  toward  a real  and  lasting 
.peace. 


PROPOSED  MANDATORY  PRISON 

SENTENCE  TO  PERSON  CON- 
VICTED OF  FELONY  WITH  A FIRE- 
ARM 

(Mr,  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I be- 
lieve to  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  namely,  a bill 
to  provide  an  additional  -mandatory 
prison  sentence  to  any  person  convicted 
of  committing  a felony  with  a firearm. 

While  I do  not  advocate  that  these 
stricter  penalties  for  felons  who  commit 
crimes  with  firearms  be  a substitute  for 
regulations  which  make  it  more  difficult 
for  potential  criminals  to  purchase  fire- 
arms, I do  think  that  having  expressed 
our  desire  to  reduce  the  alarmingly  high 
incidence  of  crimes  perpetrated  with 
guns  in  this  country  through  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  we  should  implement 
the  force  of  this  law  by  imposing  an  addi- 
tional period  of  punishment  for  a felon’s 
use  of  a firearm  to  commit  his  crime. 

Although  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
may  well  cause  some  reduction  in  the  in- 
cidence of  gun-related  felonies,  we  need 
only  read  the  newspaper  each  morning 
to  comprehend  the  extreme  urgency  to 
find  some  means  of  penalizing  the  use  of 
firearms  by  persons  intent  on  committing 
a crime.  The  amendment  which  I propose 
provides  such  means. 

I have  in  the  past  expressed  my  deep 
concern  for  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  crime  in  this  country.  On 
February  5,  1969,  I introduced  House 
Resolution  220  to  establish  a Committee 
on  Coordinated  Crime  Control  as  a select 
committee  of  the  House  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  enforcement  of- 
ficials at  the  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  that  time  I warned,  and  I repeat 
that  warning  today,  that  we  must  place 
our  faith  in  democratic  enforcement  of 
the  law,  and  we  must  also  strengthen 
our  efforts  in  the  traditional  form.  Keep- 
ing that  warning  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
I offer  this  bill  today  which  will  further 
strengthen  anticrime  efforts  within  the 
traditional  democratic  process. 

This  amendment  to  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  contains  two  provisions 
which  I expect  to  act  as  deterrents  to 
firearms  use. 

A first  offender  under  this  subsection 
must  be  sentenced  to  at  least  1 but  not 
more  than  10  years  imprisonment,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  penalty  provided  by  the 
court  for  commission  of  such  felony.  A 
second  offender  under  this  subsection 
would,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  the  court  for  the  commission  of 
such  felony,  have  to  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
5 nor  more  than  25  years.  A court  find- 
ing a person  guilty  of  a second  offense 
under  this  subsection  would  be  prevented 


from  suspending  the  sentence  of  such 
person,  and  the  term  of  imprisonment 
imposed  under  the  subsection  would  not 
run  concurrently  with  the  term  provided 
for  the  commission  of  the  principal 
felony. 

While  I intend  this  amendment  to  act 
as  a deterrent  to  the  resort  of  firearms 
by  providing  for  additional  penalties,  I 
have  intentionally  refrained  from  mak- 
ing either  provision  inflexible  in  order  to 
allow  a sentencing  judge  to  fashion  the 
penalty,  within  reasonable  limits  in  re- 
lation to  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case.  While  imposing  a 1-year  minimum 
and  a 10-year  maximum  on  a first  of- 
fender, I have  refrained  from  putting 
any  further  limitations  on  the  court  of 
jurisdiction.  A sentencing  judge  may,  in 
the  case  of  a first  offender,  provide  any- 
where from  1 to  10  years  imprisonment, 
suspend  the  sentence,  or  give  a proba- 
tionary sentence.  While  for  a second  of- 
fender under  the  subsection  the  mini- 
mum sentence  is  5 years  imprisonment 
and  the  maximum  25  years,  the  sentenc- 
ing judge  may,  in  a proper  case,  utilize 
the  probationary  sentencing  procedure. 

I think  my  proposed  amendment  will 
do  much  to  strengthen  our  anticrime  ef- 
forts within  the  traditional  democratic 
form,  and  will  further  protect  law  abiding 
citizens  from  those  individuals  in  our 
society  who  choose  to  violate  the  public 
ord£r  by  resorting  to  firearms  to  per- 
petuate their  unlawful  schemes. 

I sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  given  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 


AMBASSADOR  EDWARD  CLARK 

HONORED  AT  LAREDO  AS  “MR. 

SOUTH  TEXAS  OF  1969” 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  72  con- 
secutive years,  the  city  of  Laredo,  Tex., 
has  held  a Washington’s  Birthday  cele- 
bration honoring  our  Nation’s  first  Presi- 
dent. Of  the  many  activities  held  during 
this  historic  occasion,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  events  is  the  one  honoring  a 
citizen  of  south  Texas  and  designating 
him  as  “Mr.  South  Texas”  of  the  year. 
The  person  selected  to  receive  this  honor 
is  one  who  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  progress,  growth,  and  de- 
velopment of  this  entire  area.  The  recip- 
ients of  this  great  honor  and  distin- 
guished awaj:d  have  come  from  many 
fields — education,  business,  government, 
and  civic  affairs.  A former  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  the  Honorable 
Joe  M.  Kilgore,  is  among  those  who  have 
been  so  honored. 

At  this  year’s  celebration,  the  honor 
and  award  went  to  one  of  south.  Texas’ 
most  illustrious  sons,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Clark,  U.S.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Ambassador  Clark  was  cited  for  his  con- 
tribution in  various  fields  of  endeavor. 
The  presentation  of  the  award  was  made 
at  the  President’s  luncheon  on  Saturday, 
February  22,  1969,  by  the  popular  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Laredo,  the  Honorable  J.  C. 
“Pepe”  Martin,  Jr. 


The  remarks  made  by  Mayor  Martin 
very  eloquently  describe  the  many  and 
great  contributions  made  by  Ambassador 
Clark,  and  I insert  them  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  may  become  aware  of  and 
take  pride  in  the  achievement  of  this 
great  American. 

Following  the  Stirling  introductory 
remarks  made  by  Mayor  Martin,  the 
Honorable  Edward  Clark  then  addressed 
the  President’s  luncheon,  and  in  view 
of  the  distinguished  career  that  this  out- 
standing citizen  has  had  and  the  great 
public  service  that  he  has  rendered  this 
State  and  his  country,  I also  take  great 
pride  and  extreme  pleasure  in  inserting 
Ambassador  Clark’s  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  addresses  referred  to  follow: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  Mayor  of 

Laredo,  Tex.,  Presenting  Hon.  Edward 

Clark — “Mr.  South  Texas  of  1969” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  tribute  lunch- 
eon at  which  we  have  assembled  today  to 
honor  a distinguished  native  son  of  Texas  Is 
a cherished  privilege  for  the  citizens  of 
Laredo.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  occa- 
sion strikes  an  equally  responsive  chord 
within  the  heart  of  the  man  we  honor  today 
as  “Mr.  South  Texas”  of  1969 — the  Honor- 
able Edward  Clark  of  Texas,  U.S. A.! 

As  I’ve  sat  here  this  afternoon  and  watched 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  challenge  the 
capacity  of  our  auditorium,  the  prophetic 
words  used  by  Judge  J.  J.  Picher,  of  Beau- 
mont, to  describe  the  public’s  admiration 
and  affection  for  his  brother-in-law  have 
never  left  my  mind. 

“Ed,”  the  Judge  counseled,  “You’ll  always 
draw  a crowd'” 

That  personal  appraisal  of  the  magnetic 
qualities  of  Edward  Clark — his  character  and 
his  effervescent  personality — has  been  sub- 
stantiated once  again  in  Laredo  today  as  the 
cascading  current  generated  by  this  after- 
noon's affair  has  literally  engulfed  us. 

As  attested  by  his  legions  of  friends  and 
well-wishers  here  today — Ed  Clark  has 
proven  in  one  fell  swoop  that  he’s  no  ordinary 
man. 

And  I’m  confident  those  closest  to  him  will 
testify  that  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  a 
disciple  of  sophisticated  and  unrealistic 
standards,  nor  of  unanchored  senses  of  val- 
ues. And  I know  that  they — like  we — take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  his  successes  have  ac- 
cumulated from  an  undaunted  faith  in  his 
fellow  man,  an  unrequiting  loyalty  to  those 
he  calls  his  friends,  and  a near-reverent  love 
for  the  people  and  the  traditions  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  his  beloved  State  of  Texas. 

You  may  well  ask  on  this  occasion,  what 
was  the  background  and  what  were  the 
traditions  and  circumstances  that  forged  and 
blended  in  the  character  and  talents  of  this 
lawyer — banker — citizen  statesman?  He  was 
reared  in  the  piney  woodTs  of  East  Texas 
among  a citizenry  who  practiced  the  homely 
virtues  and  drew  their  strength  from  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth.  Their  work  and  their  worth  were  meas- 
ured by  their  diligence  and  the  development 
of  faculties  capable  of  the  severest  discipline 
and  yet  they  possessed  the  saving  grace  of 
humor  and  drank  deeply  of  the  pure  joys  of 
generous  friendships  and  mutual  high 
enthusiasms.  They  were  not  prone  to  appear 
as  “cock-sure”  reformers  leading  quixotic 
crusades  nor  jump  to  hasty  and  ill-grounded 
conclusions — but  in  common  walks,  with 
clear  seeing  intelligence,  the  courage  to  act 
and  the  skill  to  perform,  they  advanced  them- 
selves, helped  their  fellow  men  and  aided 
the  state  along  the  lines  of  enduring 
progress. 

Of  such  men  the  poet  sang  when  he 
eloquently  wrote : 
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“And  there  is  neither  East  nor  West 

■ Border,-  breed  nor  birth 
When  two  good  men  stood  face  to  face 

| Though  they  came  from  the  ends  of  the 

; earth.” 

Ed  Clark  was  one  of  four  children— two 
sans  and  two  daughters — bom  to  his  parents, 
Jphn  David  and  Leila  Downs  Clark  in  San 
AUgustine.  The  sole  surviving  man  of  his 
family,  Ed,  has  always  bean  and  remains 
closely  attached  to  his  mother,  who  still 
resides  in  San  Augustine,  and  to  his  two 
sifters,  Mrs.  Leola  Clark  Butts  of  San  Augus- 
tine, and  Mrs.  Kathleen  Clark  Fisher  of 
Beaumont.  % 

We  regret  that  circumstances  prevented 
Ed’s  lovely  mother  from  being  with  Us ; on 
this  proud  occasion,  but  we  are  happy  that 
his  two  sisters,  with  their  husbands;  are 
h^re  and  adding  beauty  and  dignity  td>  bur 
program. 

|Ed  has  always  been  fiercely  proud  of  the 
fdct  that  his  forefathers  arrived  in  Texas  in 
1842,  when  Texas  was  still  a republic.  It  is 
aljso  a constant  source  of  pride  to  him  that 
he  is  one  of  24  living  members  of  the  Order 
San  Jacinto,  membership  of  which  is 
restricted  to  people  whose  families  lived  In 
Tbxas  between  1836  and  1848, 

Early  in  life,  Edward  Clark  determined  to 
make  law  his  vocation.  Toward  this  end,  he 
enrolled  in  Tulane  University,  at  Nev?  Or- 
leans, La.,  where  he  received  a B.A,  Degree 
i4  1926.  He  later  received  his  LLB  from  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1928. 

While  at  Tulane,  Ed  met  a young  lady 
destined  to  be  the  inspiration  of  his  illus- 
tiflous  career.  She  was  Anne  Metcalf,  who 
was  bom  on  a plantation  owned  by  her 
grandparents  in  Washington  County,  Mis- 
sissippi. Steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old 
Sbuth  and  a beauteous  Southern  Belle  in 
eVery  sense  of  the  term,  Anne  was  a student 
at  Sophie  Newcomb  College  when  she  met 
her  future  husband. 

A whirlwind  courtship  won  Ed  Clark  his 
first  important  case : He  and.  Anne,  theii  just 
l£,  were  married  December  27,  1927.  ] 

I To  this  union  was  born  one  child,  a d^ugh- 
Ur,  Leila,  who  grew  into  a beautiful  and 
charming  young  woman. 

I Leila  re-established  the  family’s  affinity  for 
the  legal  profession  by  wedding  a then] bud- 
ding young  attorney,  Douglas  C.  Wynn]  who 
successfully  practices  law  in  Greenville, 
Mississippi,  where  they  make  their  Jiome. 
Laredo  is  most  proud  to  have  them  with  us 
this  afternoon  and  we  know  their  presence 
riakes  our  tribute  to  our  honor  guest  ] com- 
plete. 

I Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  have  blessed  thej  lives 
cfc  the  Ed  Clarks  with  four  grandchildren— 
tpree  girls,  Anne,  Margaret.  Martha,  and 
finally,  a boy,  Billy.  And  there’s  nothing]  their 
grandfather  relishes  more  than  raring]  back 
and  telling  all  the  world— Mississippi  in- 
cluded— that  they’re  sixth-generation  ] Tex- 
ans! 

I Ed  Clark  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
things  were  tough  the  first  few  years  4>f  bis 
iparriage. 

! “I  borrowed  $150  to  get  to  Austin  with  my 
Wife  and  baby  to  seek  my  fortune,”  Ed  will 
tell  you.  He  quickly  follows  up,  thoughj  With 
“I  made  it  after  I got  there.  The  good  things 
that  have  come  to  me  cannot  be  forgoljt^n!” 

] Admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1928,  he  begdnj  his 
career  as  County  Attorney  of  San  Augustine 
qounty  and  subsequently  ascended  to  i the 
positions  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Texas;  Administrative  Assistant  to  Governor 
James  Allred  of  Texas;  Secretary  of  Stfcte  of 
Texas;  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  Special 
Cfounsel  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  The  law  firm  he  heads  in 
Austin  today — Clark,  Thomas,  Harris,  Denlus, 
ajnd  Winters — is  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
outstanding  legal  firms  in  Texas.  Through- 
out his  varied  and  vast  career  in  his  chosen 
profession,  Ed  Clark  pursued-  the  articulate 


principles  of  the  law  with  the  ardent  con- 
viction that  the  law  not  alone  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  or  preservation  of  property 
rights  but  reaches  its  pinnacle  of  perfection 
in  the  expansion  and  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  humanity — writing  its  judgments 
clearly — so  that  neither  shall  the  mighty 
crush  the  weak,  nor  shall  the  lawless  destroy 
the  law — but  humanity  shall  ever  be  her 
abiding  and  guiding  star. 

Throughout  his  life— from  the  hard  times 
to  the  good  years — Ed’s  great  love,  next  to 
his  family,  has  been  f or  the  stage  upon  which 
he  has  spent  most  of  his  life — Texas.  His 
loyalty  and  love  for  his  state  and  his  fellow 
Texans  have  continued  to  ripen  with  the 
years. 

Ed  paid  his  first  visit  to  Laredo  some  35 
years  ago  when  he  accompanied  the  late 
Governor,  James  Allred,  here  for — 'appro- 
priately enough — Washington’s  Birthday 
Celebration.  And  I'm  proud  to  say  that  he’s 
returned  every  year  since  for  the  celebration 
when  circumstances  have  permitted. 

We  all  know  that  Ed  Clark’s  forte  is  per- 
sonal— or  person-to-person — 'relations.  I can- 
not help  but  feel  his  exposure  to  the  two 
blended  cultures  that  he  has  encountered  in 
Laredo  and  Nuevo  Laredo  impressed  him  with 
the  fact  that  we  Americans  can  live  together, 
plan  together  and  work  together  with  other 
people’for  common  goals  and  mutual  benefits. 

It  is  also  my  personal  belief  that  Ed  Clark 
knows — as  do  few  non -border  residents — the 
great  potentialities  and  influences  that 
Mexico’s  booming  economy  and  cultural 
achievements  hold  forth  to  the  people  of 
Texas. 

Ed  has  branded  himself  as  a “tough  busi- 
nessman.” This  no  doubt  is  true,  but  those 
close  to  him  also  describe  him  as  an  aggres- 
sive and  progressive  banker. 

Aggressively  jolly  by  nature  and  always 
anxious  to  develop  new  friendships,  Ed  has 
led  many  newcomers  to  laugh  at  his  jokes 
and  indulge  in  his  reminiscences  without 
being  aware  they  were  being  studied  by  the 
cool,  level,  evaluating  eyes  as  they  peered 
behind  the  rimless  glasses  of  a very  shrewd 
man.  Commanding  those  eyes  is  the  brain 
that  built  the  borrowed  $150  “stake”  into  a 
personal  fortune  of  several  million  dollars, 

Ed’s  business  acumen  has  won  him  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  the  Capital 
National  Bank  of  Austin  and  the  presidency 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Augustine 
as  well  as  directorships  in  the  San  Benito 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  the  Telecom  Corpora- 
tion of  Georgetown,  Red  Ball  Motor  Freight, 
Incorporated  of  Dallas,  and  places  on  the 
Board  of  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School 
Foundation  and  Texas  Southern  University 
at  Houston. 

In  between,  Ed  has  found  time  to  serve 
his  country  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Australia, 
as  Federal  Commissioner  to  HemisFair  ’68, 
and,  of  course,  through  his  present  duties 
with  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Ed  Clark’s  opportunity  to  apply  his  phil- 
osophy and  talents  to  his  country’s  foreign 
policies  resulted  from  Australian  Prime  Min- 
ister Sir  Robert  Menzies’  visit  to  Washington 
in  mid-1966.  Sir  Robert  urged  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  to  name  as  resigned  Am- 
bassador  William  0.  Battles  successor,  “a 
close  friend,  someone  you  have  confidence 
in — someone  who  can  ring  you  on  the  tele- 
phone and  get  through  to  you.”  Sir  Robert 
told  the  President,  in  answer  to  a question, 
“X  think  a Texan  would  be  great— as  long  as 
he’s  a Texan  who  knows  you  very  well.” 

“Mr.  Prime  Minister,”  President  Johnson 
declared,  “I’ve  got  your  man!” 

Edward  Clark  went  to  Canberra,  as  U.S. 
Ambassador,  under  a mandate  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  ge ; to  know  Australia  and 
Australians — not  only  in  the  area  of  official- 
dom, but  in  all  walks  of  life. 

With  the  help  of  a ready,  capable  and 
gracious  workmate  in  his  wife  Anne,  Ed  Clark 
set  out  to  fulfill  his  President’s  mandate. 


Our  friend  in  the  land  from  Down  Under 
had  not  long  to  wait  to  meet  the  new  Am- 
bassador. He  had  but  shortly  arrived  when 
he  initiated  a new  people-to-people  diplo- 
macy that  broke  all  barriers  to  diplomatic 
contact.  For  the  first  time,  he  opened  the 
American  Embassy  to  all  visitors  and  seg- 
ments of  the  Australian  people.  He  went 
forth  through  the  Country  to  meet  and  talk 
with  the  people  on  their  farms,  in  their 
fields,  in  their  cities  and  their  factories.  He 
brought  the  advantages  ol  the  diplomatic 
service  from  behind  the  walls  of  the  embassy 
directly  to  the  people  and  within  a short 
period  had  completely  captured  and  capti- 
vated the  hearts  of  all  Australia. 

During  his  service  in  Australia,  Ed  told  a 
newsman,  “In  these  days  of  big  government 
and  big  publicity,  it  is  easy  to  think  that 
foreign  relations  are  solely  matters  of  official 
business.  In  a certain  sense,  government 
servants  are  the  junior  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness of  international  understanding,  because 
in  free  societies  foreign  relations  are  strongly 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.” 

I cannot  help  but  believe  that  our  Honor 
Guest’s  previous  visits  to  Laredo,  where  he 
saw  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  practiced  daily 
between  the  people  of  the  two  Laredos, 
helped  form  this  political  philosophy. 

Returning  to  the  U.S.,  fate  maneuvered 
Ed  into  positions  to  serve  another  area  of 
the  world  for  his  country,  through  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  Federal  Commissioner  to 
HemisFair  ’68,  and  when  he  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

HemisFair  proved  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  family  of  Latin  American  nations, 
many  of  whose  economies  are  dlosely  tied 
with  those  of  South  Texas. 

In  naming  Ed  Clark  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
following  the  signing  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  Treaty  Amendment  on  April 
23,  1968,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  told  the 
assembled  representatives  of  the  American 
family  of  Nations  present: 

“I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  introduce  all  of  you  to  a distinguished 
American  who  will  be  playing  a key  role  in 
the  days  ahead  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America. 

“The  man  I have  reference  to  has  just 
completed  a tour  of  duty  as  our  Ambassador 
to  Australia.  In  that  position,  I believe  that 
he  learned  and  understood  and  knew  more 
about  the  geography  of  that  country,  its 
resources  and  its  people  and  had  more  inter- 
est in  them  than  most  ambassadors  are 
able  to  display  or  to  accumulate  in  that  brief 
period. 

“He  did  such  an  outstanding  job  that  when 
I gave  thought  to  the  selection  of  someone 
as  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  someone 
who  I wanted  to  know  the  geography  of  Latin 
America,  someone  who  I wanted  to  know  the 
resources  of  Latin  America,  someone  who  I 
wanted  to  know  the  people  of  Latin  America 
and  to  bring  all  three  of  these  together  in 
the  way  that  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  could  play  its  major  role  and  the 
United  States  of  America  could  give  its  major 
contribution,  I asked  Ambassador  Clark  to 
take  this  assignment. 

“The  Bank,  as  you]  know,  is  the  financial 
cornerstone  of  our  Alliance  for  Progress. 

“It  gives  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
wish  Ambassador  Clark  well^  in  this  new  as- 
signment and  to  say  to  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  that  I don’t- know  of  an  individual 
in  this  country  who  could  or  would  or  can  or 
will  display  more  interest  in  your  problems  or 
do  more  about  helping  you  solve  them.”  So 
spoke  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Such  was  the  background  of  influences 
which  were  melted  and  moulded  in  the  cru- 
cible of  Ed  Clark’s  character  and  genius,  and 
such  were  the  faculties  that  have  endured 
throughout  his  eminent  career.  Such  are  the 
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position,  Duchein  recommended  this  five- 
point  program : 

The  formulation  of  national  maritime 
policy  providing  incentive  to  gain  a com- 
petitive maritime  position  on  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  The  failure  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  formulate  basic  policy,  in  Duchein’s 
opinion,  is  the  most  critical  element  in  clean- 
ing up  “the  mess  in  the  Merchant  Marine.” 

The  United  States  must  orient  its  national 
strategy  to  the  oceans  of  the  world — just  as 
the  Soviet  Union  has  done  in  recent  years. 

The  United  States  must  go  after  the  mer- 
chant-marine market  by  building  a mini- 
mum of  100  ships  a year  for  at  least  the  next 
decade. 

Oceanic  education  should  be  f6stered  in 
American  school  systems  to  provide  youth  a 
good  subject  grounding  in  the  oceans  as  they 
now  receive  in  the  land  environment.  The 
Sea  Grant  College  program  should  be  pur- 
sued with  the  utmost  vigor  to  mobilize  the 
best  minds  in  this  nation — with  the  scien- 
tists, scholars  and  students  pursuing  dili- 
gently oceanic  solutions  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  state. 

A Maritime  Manhattan  Project  should  be 
created  to  stimulate  revolutionary  maritime 
technological  advances  in  sea-based  systems. 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  concurs  with 
Duchein  that  Earth’s  oceans  and  seas  are  not 
being  given  proportionate  priority  in  research 
and  development  programs  subsidized  by  tax 
dollars. 

Life  on  this  planet  in  the  next  100  years 
could  well  depend  on  development  of  the 
abundant  natural  resources  contained  in  the 
Seven  Seas.  The  oceans  and  seas  contain  an 
untapped  reservoir  of  potential  food  sources. 
An  impressive  example  in  recent  years  is  the 
processing  of  hake — commonly  known  as 
trash  fish — into  protein  food  which  today  is 
providing  life  for  many  impoverished  peoples. 

Man’s  knowledge  of  the  oceanic  environ- 
ment indeed  is  limited.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, this  newspaper  believes,  should  give 
oceanic  research  the  same  priority  as  the 
costly  space  projects.  The  new  President, 
moreover,  should  take  a hard  look  at  the 
shoddy  condition  of  this  country’s  Merchant 
Marine  which.  Lyndon  Johnson  neglected  so 
shamefully. 


FILM  ON  GREAT  SWAMP  GETS 
OHIO  STATE  AWARD 

Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  25,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  September  former  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  a bill  to  designate  the 
Great  Swamp,  of  Morris  County,  N.J.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  as  wilderness. 
The  affixing  of  the  President’s  signature 
to  this  legislation  culminated  a 10 -year 
effort  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  persons 
to  afford  the  Swamp  the  highest  pro- 
tection possible. 

The  North  Jersey  Conservation  Foun- 
dation, which  played  a leading  role  in 
these  efforts,  cooperated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a color  television  documentary  as 
part  of  their  program  to  bring  the  unique 
natural  wonders  of  the  swamp  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

I am  pleased  to  report  that  this  docu- 
mentary recently  won  the  1969  Ohio 
State  University  award  for  excellence  in 
educational,  informational,  and  public 
affairs  broadcasting.  . 

I should  like,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a news  article 


which  appeared  in  the  Evening  News  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  on  February  21,  1969,  con- 
cerning this  award : 

Film  on  Great  Swamp  Gets  Ohio  State 
Award 

New  Vernon. — A half-hour  color  television 
documentary  program  on  the  Great  Swamp 
of  Morris  County  has  won  tjie  1969  Ohio 
State  University  award  for  excellence  in  edu- 
cational, informational  and  public  affairs 
broadcasting. 

A segment  in  the  weekly  “New  York  Illus- 
trated” series  on  Channel  4,  WNBC-TV,  New 
York,  the  program  originally  appeared  on 
June  15,  1968.  It  will  be  re-run  tomorrow  at 
7 p.m.  on  Channel  4. 

In  the  program,  narrator  Bill  Ryan  re- 
counts the  history  of  the  swamp  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  by  conservationists  to  set  it 
aside  as  a national  wildlife  refuge  and  na- 
tional wilderness  area,  protecting  it  against 
destruction  through  developments. 

The  award,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Education  by  Radio  and  Television  at  Ohio 
State,  was  in  the  local  programming  cate- 
gory. The  program  was  produced  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  North  Jersey  Conservation 
Foundation,  Morris  Townsihp,  the  organiza- 
tion which  spearheaded  saving  of  the  swamp. 

Sharing  in  credits  for  the  award  were 
producer-writer  Marc  Brugnoni,  director 
Roger  Shope  and  photographer  Church  Aus- 
tin, all  of  the  WNBC  News  and  Community 
Affairs  Department. 



IRAQI  SCAPEGOATS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Tuesday , February  25,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  article,  one  of  a series 
being  written  from  Israel  by  an  Ameri- 
can correspondent,  gives  a stark  picture 
of  the  recent  tragedy  in  Iraq  where  ,14 
“spies”  were  publicly  hanged.  Miss  Carol 
Kovner,  managing  editor  and  foreign 
correspondent  for  Kovner  Publications, 
Los  Angeles,  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
stirring  on-the-spot  report.  The  article 
follows : 

Iraqi  Scapegoats:  14  Bodies  Swing  as 
Mob  Screams  in  Baghdad 
(By  Carol  Kovner) 

A sad  spectacle  out  of  the  Dark  Ages  . . . 

14  bodies  swinging  from  a public  gibbet  to 
satisfy  a screaming  mob  summoned  by  the 
one  modern  reminder  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, the  radio. 

It  happened  in  January  in  Baghdad  and 
Basra,  names  that  have  always  • called  up 
images  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  flying  car- 
pets, glittering  palaces  and  genies  in  magic 
lamps. 

Now  Baghdad  will  bring  to  mind  the  in- 
sane screaming  overheard  on  Arabic  radio,  of 
a mob  in  the  throes  of  a deliberately  incited 
blood  lust. 

Middle-Eastern  observers  say  that  the  6- 
month-old  Baathist  regime  in  Iraq  is  using 
the  old  Israeli  spy  scapegoat  game  because 
it  is  feeling  shaky.  Of  the  65  remaining  “Is- 
raeli spies”  being  held  for  trials  coming  up, 
one  is  Dr.  Abdul  Rahman  el-Bazzaz,  a former 
Prime  Minister,  and  another  is  a former  De- 
fense Minister,  Major  General  Abdul  Aziz  el- 
Uqueili,  Sufficient  grounds  for  the  suspician 
even  among  Arab  countries  that  the  Iraqi 
government  is  using  the  coming  trials  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  political  opponents. 
Arab  political  opponents. 

The  mad  dance  of  thousands  around  the 


hanged  bodies,  9 of  whom  were  Jews,  shocked 
the  world  and  brought  protests  and  dem- 
onstrations against  the  Iraqi  government  in 
several  countries,  and  memorial  services  for 
• the  victims  in  Israel  by  Iraqi  Jews. 

Pope  Paul  thought  the  question  of  racism 
was  raised  because  of  the  9 Jews  executed 
from  a remnant  community  of  3000  where 
all  are  under  close  supervision  and  curfew 
if  not  house  arrest.  The  United  States  pro- 
tested the  manner  of  the  hangings;  the  “spec- 
tacular way”  in  which  they  were  carried  out 
seemed  designed  to  “arouse  emotion.” 

There  is  a concerted  effort  by  Israel  under- 
way to  rescue  the  Jews  of  Iraq  and  other 
Arab  countries.  There  have  been  no  air  at- 
tacks as  has  been  repeatedly  reported  by  Iraqi 
radio.  The  goal  is  to  prevent  further  trials  of 
Jews  and  further  executions  and  to  seek  their 
exodus  from  .countries  where  they  are  perse- 
cuted, says  a Foreign  Ministry  spokesman, 
not  to  endanger  their  lives  more. 

There  are  8,500  Jews  remaining  in  Egypt, 
Iraq  and  Syria.  In  Egypt  the  1000  Jews  are 
no  better  off  than  in  Iraq;  practically  all 
heads  of  families  are  in  prison  without  trial, 
leaving  their  families  without  protection  and 
livelihood. 

Originally  the  Jews  who  elected  to  stay  in 
Iraq  were  in  partnership  with  Arabs,  or  had 
property  and  businesses  they  did  not  want  to 
leave,  the  last  of  a thousands -year- old  com- 
munity. They  felt  they  were  safe  as  they  were 
“unpolitical,”  as  one  condemned  boy  shouted 
before  he  was  dragged  out  of  a closed  court- 
room in  a recently  released  Arab  TV  news- 
cast of  the  trials. 

Ezra  Haddad,  an  Iraqi  immigrant  living  in 
Israel,  told  a Histadrut  Executive  meeting 
Feb.  2,  “We  loved  that  land  in  which  we  lived 
a thousand  years  and  more  before  the  first 
Arab  ever  set  foot  there.  For  generations  we 
lived  with  the  people  of  Iraq,  sharing  our 
destinies,  working  for  the  development  of  the 
land.  And  this  is  our  reward  ...” 

Like  £11  the  Arab  countries,  Iraq  could  be  a 
great  and  rich  one,  with  its  oil,  its  agricul- 
tural potential,  abundant  water,  and  human 
resources.  But,  again  like  most  of  the  Arab 
countries,  it  is  in  a political  quagmire.  Get- 
ting rid  of  former  Prime  Minister  as  “Israeli 
spies”  and  holding  mass  public  hangings  of 
Jews  before  crowds  drummed  into  savagery 
will  only  offend  the  world  opinion  that  the 
Arab  world  is  trying  to  capture. 

In  Nazareth,  Israeli  Knesset  Member  Seif 
ed-Din  Zuabi  strongly  condemned  the  hang- 
ings and  other  crimes  which  he  said  had  been 
going  on  in  Iraq  a long  time.  Mr.  Zuabi  drew 
a parallel  with  Israel,  where  even  the  lives 
of  terrorists  who  come  to  kill  and  destroy  are 
spared.  (His  wife,  a fascinating  and  charming 
woman,  has  dedicated  herself  to  improving 
the  lot  of  Arab  women  in  the  Nazareth  area. 
She  is  a “suffragette”,  although  a devoted 
mother  of  six,  and  encourages  girls  to  take 
jobs  outside  their  villages  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  community.) 

There  have  been  severe  disturbances  in 
Gaza  in  recent  weeks,  especially  since  three 
young  women  went  on  trial  for  espionage  and 
membership  in  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. In  spite  of  all  the  stonings, 
blown-up  vehicles  and  mass  demonstrations 
of  young  school  girls  (the  latest  technique 
of  the  terrorist  groups  is  to  use  school  girls 
for  their  public  demonstrations  because  they 
know  the  Israeli  soldiers  will  not  move 
against  them  as  they  would  men  or  boys) 
the  trial  was  conducted  fairly.  The  girls  went 
wild,  however,  the  last  day  of  the  trial  and 
they  were  hurt;  95  were  injured,  20  still  in 
hospital  with  fractured  ribs,  bruises  and 
shock. 

The  three  women  were  given  short  sen- 
tences which  were  then  commuted  by  Tat- 
Aluf  Mordechai  Gur,  Military  Governor  of  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  Northern  Sinai.  He  acted  on 
appeals  for  clemency  on  the  grounds  of  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  the  women  were  released 
after  only  27  days  in  custody.  They  signed  a 
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statement  before  their  release  that  j they 
would  be  of  good  behavior  and  a bond  of 
l{L25,000  was  put  up  by  their  parents,;  their 
headmistress  and  the  mayor.  Two  of  the  girls 
were  students  and  one  wai  a teacher  i 
| Or  take  Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal  in  the 
Occupied  territory  of  Sinai,  where  the  in- 
habitants have  come  under  the  from  Egyp- 
tian guns.  They  begged'  the  Egyptians 
through  the  Red  Cross  to  them  cross  the 
canal  into  Egypt  and  never  received  an;  an- 
swer to  their  plea.  They  borrowed  army  loud- 
speakers from  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  and 
shouted  their  request  over  the  water.  They 
Vere  ignored. 

! Finally  they  were  resettled  at  Israeli  ex- 
pense in  “Operation  Lifesaying”  at  El  Arish 
Where  homes  and  jobs  Were  provided  for 
them.  The  75-year-old  mayor  thanked  the 
inilitary  governor  of  El  Arish  over  and  over 
for  taking  in  his  people,  855  of  whom  200 
were  children.  The  town  & empty  now  and 
quiet,  but  on  one  day  la#.  September  over 
|l0,000  shells  were  showered  upon  their  own 
Ipeople  by  the  Egyptians.  (That  is  why  they 
jhad  to  move. 

! There  is  great  agitation  for  authorizing  a 
UN  international  inquiry  into  Israeli  treat- 
ment of  Arabs  in  occupied  territories.  Israel 
| refuses  unless  the  inquiry  also  goes  into  the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  Arab  countries. 

The  9 Iraqi  Jewish  citizens  hanged  in 
fabled  Baghdad  and  Basra  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  Jews  may  Still  die  for  being 
Jews  in  Arab  lands  . . . but  in  Israel,  Arabs 
are  not  condemned  for  being  Arabs. 


GILBERT  TELLS  NEW  YORK  I CITY 
BOARD  OP  ESTIMATE  THE  NEEDS 
OF  HIS  DISTRICT 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

| IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  25,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  %eaker,  with  per- 
; mission,  I wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
1 my  statement  before  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Estimate  hearing  on  the  capital 
! budget  for  1969-70.  I urged  the  alldca- 
i tion  of  adequate  fundf  for  new  school 
construction,  community  and  health 
1 centers,  park  and  recreational  iniprove- 
! ments,  headstart,  and  the  model  cities 
! program.  And  I specifically  stressed  the 
Bronx’s  need  for  better  street  lighting 
; and  more  police  protection.  These  are  all 
items  of  great  importance  to  me  and  my 
i district. 

My  testimony  follows: 

i Statement  of  Congressman  Jacob  Hi.  Gil- 
bert, 22d  Congressional  District,:  Bronx, 
New  York,  Before  New  York  City 

| Board  of  Estimate  Hearing  on  Capital 
Budget  for  Fiscal  1969^10 
I am  Jacob  H.  Gilbert  Member  Of  Con- 
J gress,  22nd  Congressional  District,]  Bronx, 

! New  York.  I am  appearing  in  support  :of  ad- 
ditional school  construction  and  othfcr  needs 
of  the  residents  of  the  Bronx.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  continues:  to  be 
the  “step-child”  Borough  fur  the  allocation 
of  Capital  Budget  funds*  The  time] is  more 
than  appropriate  for  the  Bronx  toj  benefit 
from  a more  fair  and  adequate  ^hare  of 
Capital  Budget  funds.  We  c m,  and  ntust,  eli- 
minate overcrowding,  short  sessiobs,  and 
split  sessions  in  our  schools.  We  mq#  stop 
short-changing  our  school  children  iild  pre- 
school children,  and  provide  them  wsith  ade- 
quate classroom  space,  libraries,  a4U  other 
facilities  for  proper  education.  In  iddltion, 
we  must  have  more  Community  Cedars,  re- 
creational facilities,  better  street  lighting 
i and  adequate  police  protection.  ] 


The  Community  Planning  Boards,  civic  or- 
ganizations, and  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous communities  have,  met  and  have  come 
forth  with  requests  and  suggestions  for  the 
needs  of  the  Bronx.  Since  my  Congressional 
District  comprises  about  one-fourth  of  the 
area  of  the  Borough,  I want  to  Apeak  speci- 
fically of  those  items  within'  my  District, 
comprising  areas  of  the  South  Brbnx  (includ- 
ing Hunts  Point  and  Longwood),  portions 
of  Mbrrisania,  Crotona  Park,  Tremont,  West 
Farms;  the  Soundview-Bruqkner-Clason 
Point  communities,  and  Pelham  Parkway. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  needed 
items  which  overlap  and  affect  hot  only  my 
Congressional  District,  but  those  Districts  ad- 
joining mine.  They  are  all  improvements 
necessary  to  make  the  Bronx  a better  com- 
munity in  which  to  live — some  urgently 
needed  now_and  others  we  must  jplan  for  now 
to  kpep  pace  and  meet  the  demands  of  our 
growing  communities. 

First,  I want  to  discuss  needed  projects  for 
the  South  Bronx,  and  especially  for  the  Hunts 
Point  and  Longwood  areas. 

The  New  South  Bronx  High-  School  and 
Community  Center,  for  which  the  site  has 
been  selected  shoul  d be  funded:  immediately 
so  that  construction  can  begin  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

The  New  Lincoln  Hospital  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  residents  of  the  South 
Bronx;  the  patient  load  is  staggering  since 
the  closing  of  St.  Francis  Hospital.  I was 
recently  advised  by  Dr.  Berfiard  Bucove, 
N.Y.C.  Health  Services  Administrator,  that 
the  New  Lincoln  Hospital  “has  top  priority 
and  is  being  expedited  on  an  urgent  basis.” 
Although  it  is  to  be  built  by  the  State,  monies 
are  required  from  the  Capital  Budget  to  re- 
pay the  State  for  funds  advanced. 

Funds  for  the  Hunts  Point  Neighborhood 
Family  Care  Center  (also  included  in  proj- 
ects to  be  constructed  by  the  State  Mental 
Hygiene  Facilities;  Improvement  Corpora- 
tion) are  requested  to  repay  the  State. 

I urge  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  which  is  most  Important  if 
we  are  to  rebuild  ghetto  areas.  On  the  Fed- 
eral level,  as  U5.  Congressman,  I shall  con- 
tinue my  effort^  to  secure  additional  Federal 
funds  for  this  program. 

An  academic  high  school  to  serve  the  Hunts 
Point  Community  is  requested.  Students  who 
wish  to  attend  a high  school  from  the  Hunts 
Point  area  must  travel  either  to  Morris  or 
James  Monroe  High  School,  both  over- 
crowded. I strongly  urge  allocation  of  funds 
now  for  a new  Hunts  Point  High  School  and 
Community  Center.  ^ 

And  I add  my  voice  to  the  request  of  the 
community  for  funds  for  site  acquisition  for 
a new  Primary  £ School  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hunts  Point  Avenue  and  East  163rd  Street, 
to  relieve  the  severe  overcrowding  in  nearby 
schools. 

Funds  are  needed  and  should  be  provided 
for  Head  Start  Centers  at  the  several  selected 
sites  In  the  Hunts  Point -Longwood  commu- 
nities. This  program  has  proved  its  useful- 
ness, and"  we  should  provide  for  the  large 
number  of  youngsters  now  unable  to  benefit 
because  of  lack  of  f acilities. 

In  the  Morrisanla- Claremont- Crotona  Park 
communities,  funds  are  requested  for  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  Morris  High 
School,  for  which  site  acquisition  and  plan- 
ning funds  were  approved  last  year.  This 
school  is  seriously  overcrowded.  And  I urge 
funds  for  site  acquisition  for  new  Inter- 
mediate School  196. 

Additional  family  day  care  centers  are 
urgently  needed.  3!  Join  the  many  other  voices 
of  the  community  in  requesting  funds  for 
the  construction  of  Family  Day  Care  Centers, 
especially  in  the  Morrisanla  Health  District. 
Locations  near  where  the  families  live  are 
important  to  provide  proper  care  for  children 
of  working  mothers. 

I ask  funding  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Cro- 
tona Park,  to  include  new  lighting,  bicycle 
paths,  a skating  rink,  and  the  other  needed 
improvements. 


A Crotona  Park  Community  Mental  Health 
Facility  is  requested,  and  I urge  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a site,  for  which  funds  are  already 
available. 

I now  want  to  briefly  go  over  needed  items 
in  the  Tremont -Belmont -West  Farms  com- 
munities— 

Monies  are  needed  and  requested  for  the 
acquisition  of  a site  and  design  for  Inter- 
mediate School  194  in  the  Tremont  area, 
where  we  have  the  shortest  school  sessions 
and  the  largest  number  of  children  of  the 
entire  Borough. 

I strongly  urge  the  inclusion  of  funds  in 
the  Capital  Budget  for  a new  Library  in  the 
vicinity  of  183rd  Street  and  Belmont  Avenue, 
and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Southern 
Boulevard  Malls  to  include  benches,  trees, 
and  sidewalks,  water  fountains,  and  other 
repairs. 

I recommend  a Community  Center  at  the 
site  of  Old  Borough  Hall,  or  to  be  located 
at  one  of  the  two  other  suggested  sites. 

Within  the  Soundview-Bruckner-Clason 
Point  communities,  I urge  the  following 
which  have  been  requested: 

Funds  for  furniture  and  equipment  for 
Intermediate  School  174,  for  which  con- 
struction funds  were  made  available  in  the 
1968-69  Capital  Budget. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  construction 
funds  for  Primary  School  182,  for  which  site 
acquisition  funds  have  already  been  made 
available.  Over  2,000  new  housing  units  in 
the  area  make  it  obvious  the  school  will  soon 
be  needed. 

Construction  funds  for  an  addition  to  Pri- 
mary School  93.  Here,  too,  additional  con- 
struction bringing  many  new  residents  into 
the  area,  make  planning  for  the  addition  a 
priority. 

Soundview  Park  must  be  developed  and 
improvements  provided  to  make  it  a safe  and 
useful  recreational  facility.  I urge  design 
plans  and  other  action  to  accomplish  this, 
for  which  I understand  the  Capital  Budget 
contains  the  funds. 

The  area  urgently  needs  other  recreational 
facilities,  such  as  a Community  Center. 
Funds  are  requested  for  conversion  of  an 
abandoned  bowling  alley  into  a community 
center  and  to  expand  facilities  at  James  Mon- 
roe Community  Center. 

I ask  that  funds  be  included  for  a Little 
League  Field  at  Metcalf  and  Story  Avenues. 

The  Soundview-Bruckner  area  is  one  of 
tremendous  growth,  and  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  is  a New  Hospital.  Residents 
must  use  Jacobi  Hospital,  requiring  triple 
fare,  and  where  the  patient  load  is  already 
severe.  I urge  that  funds  he  made  available 
in  the  Budget  for  an  immediate  study  and 
prompt  action  in  this  regard. 

For  the  Castle  Hill  Community,  the  follow- 
ing projects  should  be  included  in  the  Cap- 
ital Budget  for  19^9-70: 

Funds  for  books,  furniture  and  equipment 
for  the  Clason  Point  Library. 

Construction  funds  for  a Neighborhood 
Family  Care  Center  to  be  located  on  a lot 
on  Watson  Avenue  between  Beach  and  Tay- 
lor Avenues. 

Additional  recreational  facilities  in  the 
area  north  of  Bruckner  Boulevard,  such  as 
vest  pocket  parks;  a swimming  pool  on  a 
city-owned  piece  of  property  near  Watson 
and  Rosedale  Avenues;  monies  for  lighting 
the  park  at  Watson  and  Rosedale,  and  a Lit- 
tle League  Field  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 
by  reconstruction  at  Chatterton  and  Bruck- 
ner Boulevard. 

Construction  funds  are  requested  for  the 
Janies  Monroe  High  School  addition;  and 
construction  of  Northeast  Bronx  High  School 
and  Community  Center  should  be  expedited. 
Additional  funds  are  requested  for  furniture, 
books  and  equipment. 

And  once  again,  the  request  is  made  for 
monies  for  Castle  Hill  Park  development  and 
for  additional  facilities,  Including  a gymna- 
sium and  the  Castle  Hill  Houses  Commu- 
nity Center. 
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I choose  not  to  go  there  however.  I attend  a 
school  of  my  own  choice,  with  no  one  to 
object  or  restrain  me.  Yet  all  of  us  are  chal- 
lenged to  do  our  utmost  In  any  school,  not 
only  for  the  outward  recognition  we  might 
receive,  -tout  because  only  through  knowledge 
and  understanding  are  we  really  free.  This  is 

our  freedom,  and  its  challenge. 

On  this  stame  bus  I pass  many  different 
Churches,  of  various  religious  denominations 
I know  that  I could  not  only  attend  one  of 
these  freely,  but  that  whichever  way  I decide 
none  of  the  other  rights  guaranteed  to  me 
would  be  denied  or  infringed  upon.  Yet  as  I 
watch  throngs  of  my  fellow  Americans  gather 
at  these  places  of  worship,  I am  presented 
with  the  reality  of  God,  and  I roust  ask 
myself,  “Is  God  still  alive?  If  so,  who  is  He 
for  me?”  This  is  our  freedom  and  Its  chal- 

* As  I continue  through  my  education,  I am 
choosing  for  myself  what  career  to  Pursue. 

I am  not  compelled  to  become  something 
simply  because  I excel  In  a particular  area; 
my  vocation  is  not  predetermined  simply 
because  my  father  was  a doctor  or  a lawyer 
or  a plumber,  and  he  must  hand  hi  A profes- 
sion down  to  me.  And  I am  in  no  way  re- 
stricted by  the  government  in  this  regard. 
No  matter  how  many  people  the  government 
might  need  to  build  a bridge  or  develop 
rockets,  it  cannot  infringe  upon  my  rights 
as  an  individual  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
own  ends.  But  as  I view  the  professional 
world  from  my  own  vantage  point,  I am 
encouraged  to  consider  a vocation  serving 
the  needs  of  my  fellow  man.  It  need  not  be 
mv  entire  life’s  work,  but  when  I see  thou- 
sands devoting  themselves  to  other  people 
trough  the  Peace  Corp,  Civil  Rights  work 
or  the  Red  Cross,  I wonder  if  I should  not 
contribute  at  least  a token  of  my  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Tfeis  is  our  freedom,  and  its 
challenge . 

The  mere  fact  that  I can  stand  here  and 
openly  criticize  the  government  under  which 
I live  manifests  one  of  the  greatest  free- 
doms ever  granted  to  a people  under  any 
form  of  government:  the  Freedom  of  Speech. 
And  this  freedom  enables  me  to  express  pub- 
licly my  opinions  about  the  government,  and 
to  say  that  sometimes  it  makes  mistakes— 
serious  ones.  In  fact,  our  democracy  Itself 
could  collapse.  It  could  be  the  largest  and 
most  expensive  waste  man  has  devised  if  its 
people  take  ho  interest  in  its  activities,  such 
as  voicing  their  opinions  about  current  is- 
sues. Totalitarian  governments  can  be  far 
more  efficient  than  a democracy  in  arms  race 
or  a space  race.  For  a totalitarian  government 
dotes  not  have  to  contend  with  the  varying 
views  of  a decision  making  public.  And  this 
right  to  differ  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
democracy.  For  once  a free  decision  has  been 
reached  by  an  unrestricted  public,  that  de- 
cision is  more  stable  and  secure  than  any 
a totalitarian  government  could  conceive,  be- 
cause it  is  expression  of  the  peoples’  desires. 
But  we,  the  people  of  this  free  republic  must 
openly  discuss  our  views  and  encourage  each 
other  in  the  proper  use  of  our  freedom  if  we 
are  ever  to  match  the  efficiency  of  a totali- 
tarian state.  This  is  our  freedom  and  its 
challenge. 

I have  spoken  about  our  democracy  and  its 
freedoms.  I have  already  begun  to  see  that 
these  freedoms  present  challenges  which 
must  be  met.  But  so  iar  in  my  life,  these 
freedoms  have  largely  been  a gift.  I must 
realize  that  someday  I may  have  to  defend 
these  freedoms  on  a battlefield,  but  that  is 
of  relatively  minor  importance.  What  is  of 
real  import  is  that  I must  take  my  place  in 
society,  and  protect  for  others  those  freedoms 
which  I have  already  enjoyed.  But  I cannot 
do  this  alone;  no  one  can.  And  since  there 
are  200  million  people  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  200  million  other  stories  of  democ- 
racy which  can  and  must  be  told.  Because 
only  through  understanding  each  others 
views  on  democracy  will  be  be  able  to  co- 


operate together  in  protecting  our  freedoms. 
Thus  only  will  our  cherished  freedoms  foe 
secure,  but  the  light  of  our  example  will 
reach  the  rest  of  the  world,  guiding  others  in 
that  unending  quest  for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 


TRAGEDY  PERSISTS  IN  IRAQ 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday , February  25,  1969 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  savagery  of  the  turmoil  in  Iraq  was 
demonstrated  to  the  world  as  once  again 
alleged  spies  were  executed  in  a show 
demonstration  and  their  bodies  exposed 
to  public  display  in  Baghdad.  Terror  in 
Iraq  continues  at  two  levels,  the  public 
terror  typified  by  show  executions  such 
as  that  repeated  last  week  this  time  with- 
out Jewish  victims  and  the  private  ter- 
ror imposed  upon  Iraqi  citizens,  especi- 
ally upon  members  of  its  Jewish  com- 
munity. . 

I ask.  unanimous  consent  that  two 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  first 
is  an  editorial  from  the  February  21  New 
York  Times,  entitled  “Climate  of  Hys- 
teria/’ dealing  with  the  public  terror. 
The  second  is  excerpts  from  a poignant 
address  delivered  on  February  3 by  Rou- 
ben  Horesh,  an  escaped  member  of  the 
Iraqi  Jewish  community,  at  the  memorial 
services  held  in  New  York  City  for  those 
publicly  executed  several  weeks  ago  as  al- 
leged spies.  Mr.  Horesh’s  remarks  reveal 
the  terror  under  which  Iraqi  Jews  live 
and  underline  the  necessity  for  their 
emigration  without  delay  from  the  land 
where  they  and  their  families  have  lived 
for  so  many  centuries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  February  21, 
1969] 

Climate  of  Hysteria  . 

Iraq  has  once  again  put  on  public  display 
the  bodies  of  persons  executed  as  spies  for 

This  time  none  of  Iraq’s  harassed  Jewish 
community  was  among  the  victims,  so  the 
international  impact  is  less  pronounced.  But 
Baghdad’s  fresh  display  of  barbarism  does 
further  discredit  the  Iraqi  regime  in  the  eyes 
of  a world  that  has  rejected  such  primitive 
travesties  of  justice.  . 

Base  appeals  to  public  emotions  reflect  in- 
ternal weakness,  not  strength.  They  aggra- 
vate the  climate  of  hysteria  that  is  the  enemy 
of  peace  both  within  and  among  the  states 
of  the  Middle  East. 


Excerpts  From  an  Address  of  Rotjben  Horesh 

My  Friends,  this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I am  addressing  an  assembly  like 
this.  Jews  in  Iraq  are  not  supposed  to  make 
speeches;  they  are  not  supposed  to  talk,  They 
are  supposed  to  stay  silent  and  not  utter  a 
word  of  complaint  even  when  they  are  per- 
secuted. 

If  I am  addressing  you  this  evening  it  is 
because  I want  to  talk  to  you  about  Iraq  and 
the  hanging  of  the  innocents  there.  Last 
Monday  my  brother  Charles  Horesh,  with 
eight  other  innocent  Jews  were  publicly 
hanged  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Baghdad 
while  a mob  of  500,000  rejoiced  and  danced; 
singing  and  clapping  their  hands  and  tapping 


their  feet.  . . . And  the  bodies  were  kept 
dangling  the  whole  day  from  the  scaffold 
while  the  Baghdad  radio  and  TV  were  call- 
ing on  the  mob  of  500,000,  to  come  and  rejoice 
and  Join  in  the  bestial  festivities. 

A sign  was  pinned  to  the  victim’s  prison 
garb  with  the  word.  “JEW”.  That  was  their 
crime.  ... 

The  tragedy  of  the  thing  is  that  my  brother 
Charles  Horesh  considered  himself  to  be  an 
Iraqi  first  and  a Jew  second.  He  always  liked 
his  country.  He  wa3k  a family  man  allotting  all 
his  time  to  his  family  and  his  work.  Never 
at  any  time  in  his  life  did  he  have  anything 
to  do  with  politics  in  any  way,  the  same  as 
with  the  other  eight  victims  of  last  Monday. 
He  always  trusted  his  Arab  friends  and  for 
that  he  paid  with  his  life. 

The  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Iraq  was  always 
bad.  Iraq  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
since  the  Second  World  War,  when  Nazi  Ger- 
many was  destroyed  that  passed  official  laws 
discriminating  against  Jews.  Even  before  the 
June  67  War,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
carry  the  Yellow  Identity  Card.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  sell  their  properties;  most  of 
the  Jewish  Synagogues,  schools,  and  Com- 
munity Hospitals  were  taken  over  by  the 
Iraqi  Government.  The  Jewish  Cemetery, 
(500)  years  old  was  leveled  to  the  ground  by 
bulldozers. 

In  1963,  a new  law  was  passed  forbidding 
Jews  to  leave  the  Country.  For  me  this  was 
the  writing  on  the  .wall.  It  became  crystal 
clear  to  me  that  while  this  noose  was  being 
tightened  around  our  necks,  we  were  being 
kept  as  hostages  for  future  evil  purposes. 

In  December  1966  I made  it  across  the 
border  to  Iraq  and  from  there  to  the  U.S.  In 
vain  I tried  to  convince  my  brother  Charles 
that  life  for  our  community  in  Iraq  was  over 
and  that  we  should  make  it  out  while  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  even  if  we  had  to  take 
the  risk  and  do  it  across  the  border.  He 
argued  that  Mother  at  78  would  not  be  able 
to  make  it.  He  would  wait  for  better  times 
. . . better  times.  . . . 

With  the  June  1967  War  the  situation  took 
a sharp  turn  for  the  worse. 

Immediately: 

1.  All  telephones  at  Jewish  homes  and 
offices  were  disrupted. 

2.  All  Jewish  savings  in  all  banks  were 
blocked, 

3.  All  Jewish  properties  were  blocked.  No 
Jew  was  allowed  to  sell  any  of  his  property. 

4.  All  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  trade 
anymore;  their  licenses  had  been  revoked. 

5.  All  Jews  were  put  out  of  employment. 
Firms  who  employed  Jews  received  a visit  or  a 
telephone  call  from  the  authorities  saying 
that  they  must  dismiss  any  Jews  in  their 
employ. 

6.  Jews  were  put  under  semi-house  arrest. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  go  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  from  their  homes. 

7.  The  Jewish  community  was  vilified  and 
abused  twenty-four  hours  a day  on  the  Gov- 
ernment controlled  radio,  TV  and  newspapers. 

Worse  than  all  that,  their  only  way  out, 
across  the  border  to  Iran  was  blocked.  The 
Iraqi  authorities  made  sure  that  none  of  its 
hostages  would  escape.  They  were  badly 
needed  for  bestial  holocausts,  to  amuse  their 
mob  of  500,000.  Exactly  the  same  as  the 
Romans  used  to  do  2000  years  ago  in  their 
circuses. 

Out  of  employment,  their  savings  blocked, 
their  properties  confiscated,  well  over  70% 
of  the  Jews  remaining  in  Iraq,  some  3000  of 
them  are  in  very  difficult  circumstances  and 
are  living  on  the  charity  of  their  co-religion- 
ists. 


Since  tlie  war  of  June  67  the  Jews  in  Iraq 
have  lived  in  constant  fear  of  arrest.  A knock 
on  the  door  and.  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family  is  gone.  While  under  arrest  they  were 
tortured  beyond  description.  Only  eight 
months  ago  the  son  of  a rabbi,  by  the  name 
of  Nessim  Yaeir,  a twenty  eight  year  old  man, 
was  tortured  to  death  while  under  arrest. 
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i Over  one  hundred,  and  .fifty  Jews  pre  now 
| under  arrest.  Some  of  t£em  have  been  de- 
| tained  since  the  war  of  June  67;  others  were 
I rounded  up  on  later  waves  of  arrests. 

The  Jews  of  Iraq  with  their  livelihood  cut, 
under  house  arrest,  under  the  constant  threat 
of  arrest  and  torture  . , and  they!  tell  us 

! the  Jews  were  spying  for  Israel.  i : 

Zilkha,  the  man  supposed  to  be  the  head 
°f  the  so-called  Plot,  who  was  waging  Germ- 
| warfare  in  Basrah,  wbyp  was  dynamiting 
! bridges,  who  was  planning  the  overthrow  of 
j the  government  in  Baghdad,  and  who  was 
! appointing  a new  Regime  in  Baghdad  In  order 
! to  make  peace  with  Israel  this  Zilkha,  Is  an 
| illiterate  man  who  cannot  read  or  write,  nor 
i can  he  drive  a car.  This  is  the  Zilkha  who  “is 
! supposed  to  wage  Germ -Warfare  in  Basrah, 

: by  himself,  without  laboratories  and  without 
| help.  j ; 


! DAVID  JAMES  ENGEL  WINS  NORTH 
; DAKOTA  VFW  SPEECH  CONTEST 


Extensions  of  Remarks  February  25,  1969 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REfRESENTATjTVES 
Tuesday,  February  25,  196 9 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  fijjpeaker,  tbje  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Warp  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  aiiriually 
: conduct  a Voice  of  Democracy  contest, 
i This  year,  more  than  400,000  {school 
i students  participated  iixihe  contest,  com- 
peting for  the  five  scholarships  [Which 
; are  offered  as  top  prizes.  First  pribe  is  a 
$5,000  scholarship,  second  is  $3,500,  .third 
is  $2,500,  fourth  is  $1,500  and  pfth  is 
$1,000. 

The  winning  contestant  from!  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington  lor  the 
final  judging,  as  a guest  of  the  Vqterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

I am  proud  to  announce  that  the]  North 
tDakota  winner  this  year  is  Mr.  j David 
| James  Engel,  1324  North  Second  street, 
jBismarck.  Having  received  perniipsion, 
II  insert  his  speech  on  the  contest  theme, 
|“Freedom’s  Challenge,”  in  the  rJecord; 
jas  follows: 

Freedom’s  Challenge 
(By  David  Engel) 

Voices  were  raised  in  dissent.  An  ifticu- 
jlate  minority  was  exercising  that  right  prom- 
ised them  in  the  first  amendment  o|  the 
United  States  constitution.  They  de- 

bouncing the  Establishment  -the  mHJjtary- 
fndustrial  complex — that  nebulous,  Illusive 
they  and  all  that  these  somewhat  synony- 
mous terms  meant. 

People  across  the  nation- gasped.  Not  since 
the  infamous  McCarthy  era  had  dissension 
been  thrust  into  the  public  arena  to  puch  a 
&reat  extent.  Many  felt  that  if  it  wejre  not 
stopped,  the  foundations  upon  whiejh  this 
Country  were  built  would  crumble  rind  be 
destroyed. 

! But,  after  listening  to  these  dissenters 
farhom  many  called  Communists  and  traitors, 
there  were  those  who  began  to  think  knd  to 
jreflect  upon  what  was  actually  happening. 

| On  the  college  and  university  campuses 
resistance  groups  were  being  formed  ] to  ac- 
tively, intelligently  and  in  an  organize^  blan- 
ker resist  the  draft  and  hence  America’s 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  Young  Americans 
Everywhere  were  calling  far  a participatory 
democracy — a change  from  the  old, T worn 
piachine  politics.  They  were  spearheading  an 
anti- war  crusade  against  a war  which  they 
felt  was  being  based  on  and  perpetuated  by 

! Senselessness,  corruption,  deception  an&  most 
mportant  of  all,  “outdated”  values. 


Elsewhere  throughout  American  society, 
organizations  were  being  formed  to  take  a 
stand  on  pressing,  urgent  Issues  confronting 
the  United  States,  Laymen,  businessmen, 
lawyers  and  religious  leaders  all  formed  vari- 
ous groups  to  provide  for  intelligent  research 
and  thought  and  for  rational  action.  Various 
national  church  organizations  made  studies 
of  the  Vietnam  situation  and  the  draft  and 
took  stands  on  them. 

Within  the  national  government  there 
were  men  who,  feeling  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  so,  were  making  their  opinions  and  ideas 
known — opinions  which  were  contrary  to 
those  of  the  administration.  The  senators 
Fulbright,  Gruening,  Morse,  McGovern,  Mc- 
Carthy and  others  were  standing  up  and  ask- 
ing for  a reappraisal  of  the  direction  the 
United  States  was  heading  with  its  present 
foreign  affairs  policy,  its  domestic  policy  and 
more  specifically,  touching  upon  both  of 
these,  its  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  asking  for  jus- 
tice— for  the  Negro’s  right  to  his  own  life — 
for  a concentrated  attack  upon  poverty  and 
the  social  injustices  which  were  the  direct 
result  of  this  poverty. 

America  was  seething  with  people  and 
groups  of  people  wanting  to  be  heard,  recog- 
nized, and  understood. 

And  so — those  who  had  stopped  to  think 
and  reflect  upon  what  was  actually  happen- 
ing soon  realized  that  this  is  the  way  it  has 
been,  this  is  the  way  it  is,  aijd  this  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  People  taking  a stand  on 
real  problems — putting  their  own  personal 
welfare  out  on  a limb  and  trusting  that  the 
ideals  upon  which  the  United  States  of 
America  was  founded  would  prevail — show- 
ing a display  or  moral  courage  and  political 
fortitude  as  rarely  witnessed  before  in  Amer- 
ican history— a display  of  true  patriotism. 

As  the  moderr.  Russian  poet  Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko  has  written : 

“Oh,  only  they  were  blessed 
who,  like  trai.tors  to  treason  itself, 
not  turning  back  at  all,  ~ 
went  on  to  the  scaffold’s  planks, 
having  understood  that  the  essence 
of  a patriot  is  to  rise  in  the 
name  of  freedom!” 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , February  25,  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks'  the  51st  anniversary  of 
Estonia’s  independence.  In  1918,  the  peo- 
ple of  Estonia,  after  200  years  of  Rus- 
sian domination,  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence and  founded  the  Estonian  Re- 
public. 

But  since  1940  Estonia  and  the  other 
Baltic  States,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  have 
again  been  under  the  authoritarian  rule 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Within  a few  days 
in  June  1540  the  Red  army  moved  into 
Estonia,  established  military  bases  and 
deported  thousands  of  Estonians  to  Si- 
beria. The  Soviet  Union  has  toed  to  sup- 
press religion  and  any  feeling  of  national 
loyalty  in  this  little  Baltic  nation. 

The  people  of  Estonia  have  made 
Estonia  one  of  the  most  industrialized 
of  the  Soviet  republics,  making  a large 
percentage  of  the  U.S.S.R.’sJarge  elec- 
trical transformers  and  mining  more 
than  half  of  its  oil  shale. 


Yet  the  Estonians  still  live  under  the 
shackles  of  Soviet  domination.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  living  with  and 
enjoying  freedom,  should  pause  today  to 
remember  that  many  people  of  the  world 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
any  freedom  of  choice.  I pray  that  the 
longsuffering  people  of  Estonia  may 
again  soon  be  among  the  rolls  of  inde- 
pendent nations. 


VIOLENCE  ON  OUR  CAMPUSES 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plain  facts  are  that  today  no  Ameri- 
can—whether  Congressman,  shopkeeper, 
housewife,  or  White  House  assistant— is 
immune  from  a personal  encounter  with 
crime.  All  of  us  are  potential  crime  vic- 
tims, and  each  day,  fewer  and  fewer  of 
our  names  remain  on  the  potential  list. 
We  become  victims,  and  our  personal 
misfortunes  are  recorded  on  some  chart 
which  shows  a national  crime  rate 
climbing  like  an  Apollo  blastoff. 

My  turn  as  a victim  came  last  evening. 
I returned  to  my  apartment  at  the  close 
of  my  working  day  to  find  my  front  door 
forced  open;  inside  my  color  television 
was  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  becoming  a crime  victim 
does  not  give  me  any  fresh  insight  to- 
ward a solution  to  end  crime;  in  fact,  it 
does  not  really  make  me  any  more  aware 
of  the  deplorable,  truly  unbelievable 
prevalence  of  crime. 

Becoming  a victim  does  prompt  me, 
however,  to  urge  more  forceful,  aggres- 
sive action  by  the  administration  in  the 
effort  to  stem  the  rising  national  crimp 
rate. 

Last  year  Congress  approved  the  most 
extensive  Federal  anticrime  measure  in 
the  Nation^  history.  More  than  $100 
million  Jn  Federal  funds  was  authorized 
for  use  by  State  and  local  governments 
in  efforts  to  improve  techniques  for  com- 
bating crime,  for  training  and  recruit- 
ing law-enforcement  officers,  for  increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  officers,  and  developing 
better  crime  control  equipment  and 
methods. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  also  included  a law  author- 
izing grants  to  States  for  projects  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  re- 
habilitate young  offenders.  Still  other 
provisions  set  criminal  penalties  for  the 
illegal  use  of  “speed,”  LSD,  and  other 
such  drugs.  Congress  passed  a total  of 
five  measures  intended  to  bar  from 
Federal  educational  assistance  students 
engaging  in  activities  which  disrupt  their 
campuses. 

I simply  ask  here  today,  how  vigorous- 
ly is  the  administration  working  to  see 
that  the  anticrime  measures  are  force- 
fully and  effectively  carried  out? 

The  violence  on  our  campuses,  the  fre- 
quency that  juvenile  offenders  commit 
crime  while  on  probation  for  other 
crimes,  the  unreasonable  attacks  on  the 
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transition  between  public  and  private  life 
for  the  former  staffers.) 

The  recipients  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  grants  were  made  were  listed  as: 

Jerry  Bruno,  Kennedy’s  chief  advance  man, 
$19,450  for  a seven-month  study  of  methods 
and  styles  of  national  political  campaigning 


in  the  United  States. 

Joseph  Dolan,  former  administrative  as- 
sistant, $18,556  for  a six-month  study  of 
teaching  methods,  text  materials  and  other 
writings  used  in  law  school  and  university 
courses  dealing  with  the  lawyer’s  role  in  the 
legislative  processes. 

Peter  Edelman,  legislative  assistant,  $19,901 
for  a five-month  study  of  community  de- 
velopment and  social  programs  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  the  Far  and  Middle  East 
and  Africa,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  de- 
gree to  which  participation  of  individual 
citizens  is  encouraged  in  planning  and  pol- 
icy making. 

DaH  Forsythe,  staff  assistant,  $6,390  for  a 
four-month  study  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  participation  by  citizens  in  po- 
litical processes,  especially  in  the  nominating 
processes  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Earl  Graves,  staff  assistant,  $19,500  for  a 
six-month  study  of  opportunities  for  black 
citizens  to  engage  in  small  business  in  the 
United  States. 

Thomas  Johnston,  assistant,  $10,190  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a national  or  in- 
ternational newspaper  transmitted  by  tele- 


ViSIUll. 

Adam  Walinsky,  legislative  assistant,  $22,- 
200  for  a six-month  study  of  community 
self-determination,  self-control  and  self- 
improvement,  with  special  attention  to  par- 
ticular urban  areas  and  experiments  in  East- 
ern European  countries. 

Frank  Mankiewicz,  press  secretary,  $15,692 
for  studies  of  the  effects  of  Peace  Corps 
community  development  projects  in  Latin 
American  and  Carribean  countries. 

Bell  wrote  in  reply  to  questions  by  Pat- 
man that  the  qualifications  of  recipients  had 
been  reviewed  under  the  foundation’s  nor- 
mal procedures  and  the  costs  of  their  pro- 
grams calculated  in  the  usual  way. 

‘‘The  only  unusual  feature  of  these  cases 
is  that  all  of  the  individuals  were  associated 
with  one  man,”  he  said. 

“It  seems  generally  recognized  that  Sen. 
Kennedy  had  gathered  around  him  a staff  of 
great  ability  and  energy,  a staff  which  was 
cast  adrift  through  Sen.  Kennedy’s  sudden 
and  terrible  death. 

“We  believed  that  certain  of  these  men 
qualified  for  the  foundation’s  travel  and 
study  awards,  that  their  talents,  through 
service  to  an  important  public  figure,  had 
made  a significant  contribution  to  the  life 
of  the  country,  and  might  continue  to  be 
applied  to  the  public  well-being  . . . and 
that  their  collective  association  with  Sen, 
Kennedy  ought  not  to  prevent  recognition 
of  their  individual  promise.” 


TFrom  the  Washington.  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  20,  1969] 

Bundy  Defends  Ford  Grants  as  Show  of 
r.  F.  K.  Sympathy 
(By  Shirley  Elder) 

McGeorge  Bundy  said  today  that  the  Ford 
Foundation,  which  he  heads,  was  searching 
for  a suitable  expression  of  sympathy  over 
the  death  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  last 
year  when  it  decided  to  award  $131,000  in 
travel  grants  to  eight  of  the  senator  s for- 
mer aides. 

These  were  men  of  special  promise  who 
had  suffered  a special  blow,  Bundy  told  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
is  probing  tax-free  foundations.  And  he  said 
he  felt  the  awards  fit  Ford’s  basic  charter 
role. 

“The  number  (of  grants)  was  unusual,” 
Bundy  said.  “The  case  was  unusual.  The 
quality  of  the  (Kennedy)  staff  was  unusual. 
And  I expect  the  results  to  be  good.” 


Rep.  John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  com- 
mittee’s top  Republican,  asked  “whether  we 
haven’t  gone  a little  too  far  in  this  area” 
Bundy  defined  the  action  as  fully  Justi- 
fied. He  said  the  “fundamental  protection” 
against  abuses  is  the  public  accountability 
of  foundation  expenditures. 

Explaining  the  Kennedy  staff  grants, 
Bundy  started  with  the  first  of  last  spring  s 
two  tragic  deaths,  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  in  April.  Ford  Found- 
ation officials  discussed  what  to  do  and  de- 
cided to  contiune  a grant  to  King’s  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  to  give 
$8,000  for  a compilation  of  the  King  papers. 

When  Kennedy  was  killed,  Bundy  said,  the 
same  questions  were  raised.  There  was 
nothing  to  offer  the  family  but  sympathy  and 
concern,  he  said,  and,  looking  to  Ford’s  long 
tradition  of  individual  grants,  decided  on 
the  eight  awards  to  the  Kennedy  staff. 

He  said  the  men  are  unusually  talented, 
dedicated,  devoted  and  concerned  citizens— 
“what  were  they  going  to  do?” 

The  foundation  action  also  won  support 
from  Rep.  Hugh  Cary,  D-N.Y.,  who  praised 
the  Kennedy  staff  as  “uncommonly  intelligent 
and  industrious.”  All  served  at  salaries  lower 
than  they  could  have  gotten  elsewhere,  he 
said,  and  all  had  received  lucrative  offers 
after  Kennedy’s  death. 

The  grants  were  not  rewards,  but  rather 
assistance  so  they  could  continue  to  serve 
their  country,  he  said. 

Bundy,  a friend  of  the  Kennedy  circle, 
served  as  a high-level  adviser  to  both  Presi- 
dents John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

Bundy  also  told  the  committee  that  a num- 
ber of  congressmen  and  an  aide  to  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  received 
four  grants  at  various  times.  The  aide,  Joseph 
Califano,  got  $12,000,  he  said. 

Bundy  said  the  congressmen  generally  re- 
ceived travel  grants  to  attend  international 
meetings  or  to  inspect  urban  centers. 

Rep.  James  Burke,  D-Mass„  asked  whether 
such  grants  might  influence  votes  and  de- 
manded the  names  of  all  congressmen  who 
have  accepted  such  money. 

Bundy  said  he  would  supply  them  later. 
Bundy  said  the  grants  are  not  designed  to 
“buy  votes.”  He  said  the  projects  are  seen 
as  “educational”  and  in  the  public  inter- 

Without  waiting  for  specific  questions, 
Bundy  defended  contributions  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  and  others  in  Cleve- 
land. Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex.,  had  sug- 
gested a link  between  the  Cleveland  grants 
and  the  subsequent  election  of  Carl  B.  Stokes 
as  mayor. 

Of  the  grants  to  CORE  and  others — total- 
ing $475,000  in  two  years — Bundy  said  voter 
registration  was  the  smallest  of  the  programs 
aided.  Moreover,  he  said,  arrangements  were 
made  to  have  a special  consultant  to  make 
sure  the  activities  aided  did  not  overlap  into 
any  actual  political  campaign. 

“We  accepted  our  responsibility  to  help  pa- 
trol that  boundary,”  he  said. 

In  prepared  testimony,  Bundy  said  pro- 
posals to  restrict  the  stock  holdings  of  foun- 
dations might  impede  several  social  action 
programs  his  institution  is  considering.  He 
also  said  the  proposal  to  limit  foundation 
holdings  to  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
stock  of  any  one  company  would  have  pre- 
vented establishment  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  several  others. 

If  the  limit  were  imposed  now,  Bundy 
said,  programs  now  under  consideration  by 
Ford  to  stimulate  business  in  ghettos,  pro- 
vide jobs  in  the  South  and  assist  construc- 
tion of  integrated  housing  might  be  im- 
peded. 

However,  Bundy  told  the  committee,  the 
Ford  Foundation,  which  is  worth  $3.5  billion, 
hopes  as  a matter  of  “prudent  investment 
policy”  to  reduce  its  holdings  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.  stock  to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  firm’s 
total  stock  by  1971. 


When  the  foundation  was  started,  90  per- 
cent of  its  financing  was  a gift  from  the  auto 
company. 

“We  don’t  own  more  than  20  percent,”  he 
said,  but  “this  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
trol” of  the  firm  since  it  Is  in  nonvoting 

A better  guarantee  against  foundations 
getting  too  involved  in  profit-making  busi- 
nesses would  be  to  set  up  an  independent 
board  of  trustees,  rather  than  “a  prohibition 
of  equity  hearings,”  Bundy  testified. 

The  investigation  into  tax  exemptions  for 
all  charitable  foundations.  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  part  of  a comprehensive  study  of 
tax  reform. 

At  yesterday’s  session.  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  Arkansas  said  he  wants  to  explore 
with  each  foundation  the  question  of  whe- 
ther conditions  have  changed  since  the  tax 
breaks  first  were  acquired. 

H.  Res.  39 

Resolved , That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of 
whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  organizations  which  have  been 
granted  exemptions  from  Federal  income 
taxes  under  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  organizations 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  such  section, 
and  whether  modification  of  such  provisions 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  by  restoring 
to  taxable  revenue  the  incomes  presently 
declared  tax  free. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 



ISRAEL  TELLS  ARABS  TO  BLOCK 
GUERRILLAS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , February  20,  1969 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Evening  Star  of  February  19,  1969: 

The  United  States  moved  quickly  on  sev- 
eral fronts  today  to  head  off  Israeli  retalia- 
tion for  the  Arab  attack  on  an  El  A1  airliner 
in  Zurich  yesterday. 
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In  a strong  statement,  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  that  the  United  States  will  raise 
i “this  general  matter”  at  the  council  meet- 
i iug  Monday  in  Montreal  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  special 
United  Nations  agency  dealing  with  air 
| traffic. 

Department  spokesman  Robert  J.  MeClos- 
key  said  the  United  States  hopes  to  have  a 
“specific  proposal”  ready  for  action.  He  also 
tied  this  latest  shooting  with  another  prob- 
lem closer  to  home— the  hijacking  of  Amer- 
ican commercial  airliners_  to  Cuba. 

; On  the  Arab-Israeli  situation,  the  State 
Department  also  announced  that  Israeli  Min- 
ister Shlomo  Argov  met  this  morning  with 
j Joseph  Sisco,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
'middle  eastern  affairs. 

During  the  meeting  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Sisco  is  understood  to  have  explained 
the  American  initiative,  leaving  the  “impli- 
cation” that  the  United  States  does  not  want 
Israeli  to  blame  Lebanon  for  the  Arab  attack 
on  an  Israeli  jet  at  Athens  in  December. 
Israeli  commandos  subsequently  struck 
Beirut’s  International  Airport  and  destroyed 
>13  Lebanese  planes. 

| Carmel  said  the  hijack  of  an  El  Al  nlane 
to  Algeria  last  July  and  the  attacks  in 
Athens  and  Zurich  all  originated,  in  Israel’s 
view,  from  Lebanon.  He  said  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  took 
full  credit  for  the  Swiss  incident  in  a state- 
ment published  in  Beirut  yesterday.; 

! “The  responsibility  for  such  acts'  is  not 
only  with  the  perpetrators  but  with  the  Arab 
$tates  In  which  these  acts  are  being  planned 
and  where  the  terrorists  are  being  equipped.” 
Carmel  said. 

He  warned  of  “complete  chaos  among  the 
Airways  of  the  Middle  East  unless”  the  at- 
tacks are  halted,  and  added:  “Safeguarding 
iir  safety  is  important  not  only  to  Israel  but 
the  Arabs  and  all  the  Arab  airlines  who  want 
to  keep  their  routes  open.  They  should  take 
immediate  action.” 

; Carmel  had  hinted  earlier  that  there  jmight 
be  retaliation  for  the  machine  gunning  of  El 
Al’s  Boeing  720  at  Zurich’s  airport.  Six  per- 
sons aboard  the  plane  were  wounded.  Of  the 
four  raiders,  one  was  shot  dead  and  the 
others,  including  a woman  were  arrested. 

The  transport  minister  told  the  Tel  Aviv 
newspaper  Maariv:  “The  Arab  governments 
who  are  concerned  with  preserving  the  inter- 
national airlinks  of  their  countries  wopld  do 
well  to  hold  back  the  saboteurs,  anct  thus 
avoid  the  deterioration  and  destruction  of 
the  airways  of  the  Middle  East.” 
j The  U.S.  State  Department  and  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General U Thant  condemned  the;  Arab 
attack  in  Zurich,  and  Thant  expressed  hope 
tpiere  would  be  no  reprisal.  But  leading 
Israeli  newspapers  promised  retaliation].  : 

The  semiofficial  newspaper  Lemerhajv;  de- 
clared: “The  sabotage  of  airways  canriojt  be 
one-sided.  The  Israeli  security  authorities 
must  reach  the  proper  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  this  extension  of  Arab  terror.’]  i 
| Hayom,  published  by  the  rightwing  Gahal 
party,  said  Israel  “must  react  becausje  her 
neighbors  understand  no  other  language.” 

j The  guerrillas  opened  up  on  the  El  Al 
Boeing  720  from  behind  a snowbank  yester- 
day as  it  taxied  down  a runway  at  ZUrjehs 
HI o ten  airport  to  take  off  for  Tel  Avit.  Stx 
or  the  27  persons  aboard,  most  of  Ithem 
Israelis,  were  wounded. 

;The  most  seriously  injured  were  tdafnee 
pilot  Yoran  Peres,  hit  in  the  abdometa  by 
three  bullets.  He  was  reported  out  of  dinger 
following  an  emergency  operation  at  the 
Zurich  Cantonal  Hospital. 

ISRAELI,  THREE  ARABS  HELD  I 

Zurich  police  said  an  Israeli  security  agent 
I imped  from  the  plane  through  an  qmer- 
g fncy  hatch  after  the  first  burst  of  fire  and 

I ! : 


killed  one  of  the  attackers  with  a shot 
through  the  head  from  his  automatic  pistol. 

Swiss  firemen  raced  to  the  scene  and  ar- 
rested the  other  tliree  Arabs.  They  said  they 
had  to  overpower  the  Israeli  agent  “other- 
wise he  would  have  killed  the  others  as  well.” 

The  Israeli  and  the  three  Arabs  were  in 
custody  today  and  were  to  appear  before  an 
examining  magistrate.  It  was  assumed  the 
Israeli  agent  would  plead  self-defense. 

Sources  at  Bern,  where  the  Swiss  cabinet 
met  to  discuss  tlm  incident,  said  Israel  was 
expected  to  file  an  early  request  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  the  tliree  Arabs.  But  legal  ex- 
perts there  said  Svritzerland  is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  reject  this,  because  the  Swiss  legal 
code  stipulates  jurisdiction  over  crimes  com- 
mitted In  the  country. 

Police  said  the  attackers  also  hurled  in- 
cendiary bombs  and  hand  grenades  at  the 
plane,  but  they  failed  to  explode.  Three  par- 
cels of  plastic  explosives  were  found  in  the 
Arabs’  rented  car. 

Soon  after  the  attack  on  the  Amsterdam- 
Tel  Aviv  flight,  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liber  at  Lon  of  Palestine,  a pro -Marxist  guer- 
rilla group  based  in  Jordan,  issued  a com- 
munique assuming  “full  responsibility”  for 
the  attack.  It  said  the  raid  was  in  reprisal 
for  “brutality  and.  torture”  committed  on 
Arab  civilians  by  Israel  authorities  in  oc- 
cupied territory. 

PFLP  is  the  same  group  that  claimed  credit 
for  the  hijacking  of  an  El  Al  plane  over  the 
Mediterranean  last  July  23  and  the  shooting 
up  of  an  El  Al  airliner  in  Athens  Dec.  26. 
The  latter,  in  which  one  passenger  was  killed, 
prompted  the  Israeli  raid  on  Beirut. 

Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  said  the 
Zurich  attack  “demonstrated  the  murderous 
characteristics”  of  Arab  guerrilla  organiza- 
tions, encouraged  by  the  “atmosphere  of 
compassion  demonstrated  toward  these  or- 
ganizations after  the  Athens  attack.”  He  said 
that  the.  U,N.  Security  Council  “issued  not 
one  word  of  condemnation  of  the  Athens 
attack.” 

Eban  pointedly  added  that  “it  will  be  sur- 
prising and  astonishing  if  the  conscience  of 
the  world  is  not  aioused  by  this  attack  on 
the  lives  of  civilians,  on  freedom  of  flight  and 
the  sovereignty,  of  a neutral  and  peace-loving 
country,”  meaning  Switzerland. 

Swiss  police  said  i;he  guerrillas  used  Soviet 
Kalashnikov  submachine  guns.  About  50  bul- 
lets hit  the  Boeing,  mostly  in  the  forward 
first-class  compartment  and  cockpit,  shatter- 
ing the  instrument  panel,  navigational  and 
radio  equipment. 

The  Amman  communique  identified  the 
four  guerrillas  as  Amina  Dahbour,  a 25-year- 
old  woman  schoolteacher  from  Israeli-oc- 
cupied Gaza;  Ibrahim  Tewfik,  a laborer  from 
Haifa,  Israel’s  chief  port;  Abdel  Mohsen  Has- 
san,  a driver  from  Lydda,  in  central  Israel 
and  Mohamed  Abu  el  Haja,  a laborer  from 
Nazareth,,  which  also  is  in  Israel. 

It  was  not  known  here  which  one  was 
killed. 

On  the  Israeli  political  front,  informed 
sources  said  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  h.ad  averted 
a crisis  in  his  Labor  party  by  hinting  that 
he  was  considering  resigning. 

It  began  when  Newsweek  magazine  quoted 
him  as  saying  Israel  does  not  seek  “any  part 
of  the  settled  area  of  Jordan’s  west  bank  ” 
and  right-wing  parties  in  the  government 
coalition  were  angered  at  this  implied  hint  of 
territorial  concessions  to  the  Arabs  and  other 
Labor  party  leaders  were  critical  of  Eshkol’s 
handling  of  the  situa  tion. 

But  when  Eshkol  let  it  be  known  he  was 
getting  “fed  up,”  the  dissenters  quickly 
persuaded  him  to  stay  on  as  premier,  fearing 
Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  might  get  a 
crack  at  the  job.  Most  Labor  party  leaders 
strongly  oppose  Dayan. 


Remarks  February  21,  1969 

WITHDRAWING  APPELLATE  JURIS- 
DICTION FROM  THE  U.S.  SU- 
PREME COURT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBR00K 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February  20,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I introduced  H.R.  7201,  a bill  to 
amend  title  18  and  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trial  and 
review  of  criminal  actions  involving  ob- 
scenity. It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
year  the  subject  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  area  of  obscenity  and  por- 
nography had  arisen  during  the  Senate 
hearings  on  the  confirmation  of  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  for  the  position  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  a 
10 -year-old  organization  of  citizens  con- 
cerned about  the  enforcement  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  statutes,  had 
its  three  lawyers  review  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  this  area  during  1966  and 
1967.  The  results  of  the  review  proved 
to  be  a real  eye-opener.  In  1967,  for  in- 
stance, the  highest  court  of  the  land  re- 
versed 23  of  the  26  State  and  Federal 
obscenity  determinations.  The  com- 
munity standards  of  13  States  were  up- 
set. Eight  findings  of  fact  by  juries  were 
reversed.  Thus,  while  the  Court  in  the 
Roth  decision  in  1957  emphasized  the 
criterion  of  contemporary  community 
standards  in  obscenity  cases,  the  same 
Court  since  that  time  has  struck  down 
decisions  of  juries  and  State  courts  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7201  is  to  return 
to  the  States  and  localities  the  right  to 
make  a determination  of  fact  as  to  what 
is  obscene.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  is  withdrawn  in  this 
area,  although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a constitutional  issue  can  still  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  citizens  of 
our  land  are  a prime  target  for  the  smut 
peddlers  whether  here  or  abroad.  The 
veteran  newsman  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, Willard  Edwards,  cited  the  case 
of  a Paris  publisher  of  pornographic 
books  who  came  to  the  United  States  and 
observed  there  seems  to  be  an  endless  de- 
mand for  the  stuff.  The  question  of  how 
best  to  approach  the  problem  was  spelled 
out  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  column  of 
February  18,  entitled  ‘‘Flow  of  Smut  Re- 
mains Issue  for  Congress,”  which  I in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Flow  of  Smut  Remains  Issue  for 
Congress 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  February  17.— A Paris  pub- 
lisher of  pornographic  books,  on  a recent 
visit  to  the  United  States,  said  he  expected 
to  clean  up  5 million  dollars  in  six  months 
and  exulted  : 

“There  seems  to  be  an  endless  demand  for 
the  stuff.” 

His  statement  could  not  be  disputed.  Por- 
nography is  a billion  dollar  a year  business 
in  the  United  States. 

Why  doesn’t  Congress  do  something  about 
it?  There  is  no  issue  commanding  greater 
indignation.  But,  over  the  years,  anti-ob- 
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In  a combined  squeeze  that  probably  cost  the 
city’s  tourist  trade  more  than  $l-million  a 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  attrition  the 
city’s  traditional  function  as  the  nation’s 
“front  office.” 

Leased  office  space  increased  by  two  mil- 
lion square  feet  here  in  the  first  11  months 
of  last  year,  and  one  out  of  every  three  of 
the  nation's  500  biggest  corporations  call  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  home,  a con- 
centration unequaled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  A . . . , 

They  do  so  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  efficient  air  transportation. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16,  1969] 
Experts  Propose  Ways  To  Ease  Air 
Congestion 

Development  of  STOL  ports  for  short-range 
aircraft,  additional  runways  for  long-range 
flights  and  a system  of  satellite  airports  for 
private  craft  could  help  to  ease  air  congestion 
here— even  if  a fourth  jetport  never  ma- 
terializes. ^ 

What  would  it  cost  the  city  if  none  of 
those  steps  is  taken  and  Kennedy,  La  Guardia 
and  Newark  Airports  reach  complete  satura- 
tion? About  $200-million  a year  by  1975,  ac- 
cording to  R.  Dixon  Speas  Associates.  The 
management  consultants,  who  specialize  in 
airline  problems,  base  the  figure  on  current 
growth  rates. 

They  estimate  that  the  two  airports  will 
lose  about  3.8-million  passengers  because  of 
inadequate  facilities.  The  bulk  of  the  poten- 
tial loss — $162 -million — is  in  airline  airport- 
employe  wages;  the  balance  In  tourist 
spending.  


ZURICH  ATTACK 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February  20 , 1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week’s  commando  raid  on  an  El  A1  air- 
liner should  provide  us  with  incontrovert- 
ible evidence  as  to  who  is  trying  to 
plunge  the  Middle  East  into  a new,  more 
terrible  war.  „ _ , _ 

I was  encouraged  by  the  State  De- 
partment’s announced  concern  Wednes- 
day that  the  attack  represented  “a  grave 
threat  to  life  and  safety”  and  their  re- 
ported interest  in  “prompt  international 
efforts  to  safeguard  air  commerce 
against  all  acts  of  unlawful  interfer- 
ence.” 

Is  that  enough? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  marauders 
are  so  unresponsive  to  international  sen- 
timent that  they  chose  to  launch  their 
attack  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  that 
haven,  traditionally  neutral  even  in  Eu- 
rope’s darkest  hours. 

Let  us  remember  they  attack  life,  not 
equipment.  Six  persons  on  that  Boeing 
707  plane  from  Amsterdam  to  Tel  Aviv 
were  wounded. 

Let  us  note  that  the  plane  carried  an 
American  citizen.  Dr.  Marvin  Bacher, 
who  has  said  that  were  it  not  for  the 
quick  and  courageous  response  of  an 
Israeli  security  guard,  some  on  the  plane 
would  have  been  killed. 

We  should  take  note  that  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  a 
Marxist  organization  based  in  Amman, 
Jordan,  boasted  of  the  attack  and  proudly 
took  credit  for  it. 


We  should  remember  that  the  weapons 
used  were  Russian-made  Kalashnikov 
submachineguns. 

And  finally  we  should  not  forget  who 
our  friends  have  been. 

Can  we  still  ask  who  is  the  aggressor, 
who  attacks  women  and  children,  who  in- 
terdicts international  commerce,  who 
seeks  war  not  peace  ? . 

I include  two  telegrams  I received  this 
morning : 

Telegrams 

We  were  horrified— but  not  surprised— by 
the  latest  expression  o-f  international  gang- 
sterism against  the  El  A1  plane  in  Zurich. 
Once  again,  the  lives  of  innocent  travelers 
were  placed  in  jeopardy  and  Israel’s  interna- 
tional air  links  threatened.  Even  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  U Thant  has  warned 
that  civil  aviation  is  threatened  with  chaos 
and  anarchy.  , , 

The  responsibility  for  this  act  clearly  lies 
with  the  Arab  governments.  Every  civilized 
government  has  the  responsibility  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  stop  international  murderers 
from  operating  from  its  soil.  But  Egypt, 
Syria,  Jordan,  Iraq  and  Lebanon,  to  the  con- 
trary, have  encouraged  the  terrorists,  fi- 
nanced them  and  armed  them. 

Only  this  past  week.  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt  enthusiastically  praised  the  terrorist 
organizations  and  promised  continued  sup- 
port. And  only  yesterday,  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  met  with  the  leader  of  El  Fatah  to 
give  his  encouragement.  Indeed,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  murderous  attack  in 
Zurich  was  made  from  Amman,  Jordan. 

Rather  than  preventing  such  terrorism,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council’s  one-sided 
condemnation  of  Israel  last  Dec.  31  had  the 
effect  of  encouraging  Arab  terrorists  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  immune  from  interna- 
tional censure.  Tills  most  recent  attack  Is  an- 
other consequence  of  that  unevenhanded 
action. 

The  act  of  the  Security  Council  was  pre- 
dictable in  that  six  of  its  members  have  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  and  one  per- 
manent member,  the  Soviet  Union,  has  con- 
sistently exercised  its  veto  to  protect  its  Arab 
clients  from  condemnation  for  20  years. 

Nevertheless,  we  urge  the  United  States 
Government  to  give  leadership  to  secure 
unambiguous  action  from  the  United  Na- 
tions to  put  responsibility  for  these  acts  of 
terror  where  they  belong— upon  the  Arab 
governments  nurturing  the  terrorist  move- 
ments. 

If  the  United  Nations  fails  to  take  prompt 
action,  then  it  should  be  incumbent  upon 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  halt 
acts  of  terrorism  against  all  civilian  air  car- 
riers through  all  appropriate  measures,  which 
could  include  the  boycott  of  air  travel  to 
those  countries  which  refuse  to  take  steps 
to  control  terrorists  based  on  their  soil  and 
operating  with  their  consent  and  encourage- 
ment. 

Theodore  R.  Mann, 

President,  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 
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gloat  publicly  over  these  brutal  experiences 
and  proclaim  their  pride  rather  than  their 

blame.  ,,  „ .JA 

We  join  with  others  in  urging  the  United 
States  Government  to  take  the  lead  in  secur- 
ing international  condemnation  for  these 
repeated  acts  against  innocent  lives  and 
against  the  rights  of  all  people  to  travel 
freely  on  peaceful  missions.  It  is  our  belief 
that  all  countries  should  join  not  only  in 
deploring  these  tragic  incidents  but  in  ban- 
ning the  use  of  their  airports  by  those  coun- 
tries which  by  their  very  acts  challenge  the 
security  of  all  nations. 

We  earnestly  beseech  your  personal  ef- 
forts to  place  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs  to  condemn  these  acts  of  violence 
and  to  assure  the  security  of  civil  aviation 
around  the  world. 

Sylvan  M.  Cohen, 

President. 

Donald  B.  Hurwitz, 

Vice  President,  Executive  Director , Fed- 
eration  of  Jewish  Agencies  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 


MINNESOTA  WINNER:  FREEDOM’S 
CHALLENGE 


The  latest  act  of  terrorism  by  the  Arab 
world  is  tragic  both  In  its  results  and  im- 
plications. Not  only  were  the  lives  of  in- 
nocent men  and  women  once  again  threat- 
ened by  such  irresponsible  acts,  but  the  free- 
dom to  travel  of  the  entire  world  is  at  stake 
if  such  terror  tactics  are  permitted  to  go 
unchallenged  and  unchecked.  Israel  was  con- 
demned by  the  United  Nations  for  respond- 
ing to  a similar  attack  in  Athens  and  this 
action  apparently  is  interpreted  as  protec- 
tion for  further  such  outrageous  deeds  as 
is  shown  in  the  experience  in  Zurich. 

It  is  idle  to  debate  where  the  responsibility 
and  blame  must  lie.  The  Arab  countries  can 
put  a stop  to  this  threat  to  world  security 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  they 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1969 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  not  all  of  America’s 
students  advocate  revolution  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  “establishment.”  I be- 
lieve that  the  vast  majority  of  our  young 
people  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
values  in  our  society,  but  they  are  not 
as  vocal  or  demonstrative  as  their  coun- 
terparts on  the  extreme  fringes. 

Miss  JoAnne  Sigurdson,  of  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  prepared  the  prize-winning  speech 
in  the  Minnesota  Division  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  contest.  The 
theme  this  year  is  “Freedom’s  Chal- 
lenge.” Miss  Sigurdson  has  pinpointed 
the  challenges  and  the  opportunities  af- 
forded today’s  youth.  Her  approach  is  a 
rational,  constructive  one  which  I com- 
mend to  all  of  our  youth  who  may  be 
searching  for  answers  to  the  meaning  of 
life  for  themselves  in  today’s  society.  I 
further  commend  the  reading  of  this 
speech  to  my  colleagues  and  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Freedom’s  Challenge 

I dare  you!  How  many  times  have  you 
heard  someone  say  that  phrase?  I am  sure 
most  everyone  has  heard  it  sometime  oi 
other.  To  dare  is  to  challenge.  It  is,  indeed, 
a great  challenge  to  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a teenager  in  today’s  changing  world. 
Therefore,  I dare  myself  as  a teenager  to 
accept  Freedom’s  challenge  of  becoming  a 
good,  responsible  citizen  of  this  wonderful 
country  of  which  I am  very  definitely  a part. 
Certainly  my  greatest  responsibility  is  to  be 
a good  American  citizen. 

The  word  responsible  Is  defined  as  able  and 
ready  to  meet  obligations,  and  responsibili- 
ties is  defined  as  duty  or  trust.  We  are  all 
responsible  for  doing  our  share  to  keep  our 
country  great  and  strong,  so  it  would  be  wise, 
first,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  ideals 
upon  which  our  nation  is  founded.  In  order 
to  do  this,  there  are  some  qualities  that  we 
should  try  to  develop  as  early  in  life  as  pos- 
sible, such  as;  good  leadership,  cooperation 
and  self  control,  good  sportsmanship,  to  be 
understanding,  honest,  and  to  learn  to  give 
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ftnd  take,  also,  practice  persistency  and  de- 
termination. All  of  these  can  be  accomplished 
if  we  try. 

i Education  is  essential.  I fern  very  fortunate 
that  I live  in  a country  that  is  dedicated  to 
learning,  rt  is  my  responsibility  to  get  fill  the 
Education  I can.  The  opportunities  differed 
in  this  area  are  unlimited.  If  can  learn  much 
by  keeping  myself  informed  about  wthkt  is 
^oing  on.  In  addition  to  our  schools,  si  |reat 
deal  could  be  learned  by  watching  and  fisften- 
ihg  to  our  teachers  and  leaders  of  today. 
Strive  to  be  an  informed  Citizen  and ! know 
what  is  going  on  in  our  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments. We  cannot  successfully  be  & part 
pf  something  of  which  we  know  nothijng,  so 
participation  in  public  affaim  and  local  $v*ents 
is  not  only  necessary,  but  it  is  a great  experi- 
ence. We  learn  by  doing,  and  experience  is  a 
great  teacher. 

j We  are  free  to  select  our  own  reading  ma- 
terial. Reading  of  good  books  should  tie!  en- 
couraged. Those  not  read  are  more  ajpt  to 
succeed. 

i It  is  important  that  we  all  enjoy  and  intake 
utee  of  our  religious  freedom,  and  it  im- 
perative that  we  also  havfTsome  Christian 
education  as  well.  The  churches  also  have 
ir^any  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  it 
encourages  its  youth  to  attend  them.: lit  is 
good  to  get  a healthy  and  holy  attitude  to- 
ward life  in  our  early  years;  ! firmly  believe 
that  an  education  with  some  Christian  back- 
ground helps  us  to  be  more  unselfish  and  to 
perhaps  understand  ourselves  better.  i 1 
It  is  sometimes  believed  that  most  of  the 
followers  of  the  so  called  hippies  and  the 
drug  users  do  so  because  of  a lack  of  under- 
standing and  wanting  to  Jfcnd  themsdlVes. 
There  certainly  are  other  ways  of  uhder- 
stoding  ourselves  than  through  the  use  of 
We  are  also  free  to  select  our  friends. 
It  is  important  to  select  good  friends:  and 
sejek  clean  wholesome  entertainment.  Fel- 
lowship together  building  character  and  per- 
sonality. A group  of  teenagers  gathered  to- 
gether does  not  have  to  mean  trouble.  The 
responsibility  for  good  behavior  lies  squ&rely 
04  our  own  shoulders.  If  we  keep  ourselves 
busy  doing  something  constructive,  we 
fi4d  ourselves  doing  something  destructive. 

It  [is  true  a teenager  likes  to  be  independent, 
bpt,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  hot  necessary  to 
let  our  growing  independence  become  i a 
stpmbling  block.  We  can  learn  to  express  bur 
opinions  in  such  a way  so  as  to  be  heard  with 
respect,  not  with  protests  or  demonstrations 
suph  as  we  read  about  in  <mr  daily  news- 
papers. d;  jl 

It  is  generally  regarded  that  maybe  dur 
forefathers  did  not  have  so  much  to  protest 
about.  I disagreed  wholeheartedly,  it’s  true 
we  live  in  a changing  world, /"tut  remember* 
it  was  a changing  world  for  tfern,  too.  Wlhen 
out  parents  were  teenagers  fey  had  many 
of  Jthe  same  problems  we  do  today,  such  as 
money,  jobs,  entertainment, l yes  and  even 
lovte.  It  is  very  important  that  we  learn  to 
respect  our  parents.  Get  to  know  them  and 
alize  with  them.  Believe  It  or  not,  itt  ’Is 
possible  to  have  fun  with  your  mom  and 
dacl.  It’s  a lot  easier  to  talk  things  over  with 
thejm  and  get  their  advice  slid  help  if  4bu 
are  on  a friendly  basis  with  fern,  and  e&in 
though  we  sometimes  think  it’s  hard1  to 
understand  parents  at  times,  It  must  be  Jubt 
as_ . lard  for  them  to  understand  us  at  times, 
too  Freedom  of  speech  is  meant  for  pardnts 
as  well,  so  we  should  listen  to  them.  EWn 
though  our  friends  are  always  available  Ifbr 
advice,  we  must  realize  that  they  usually  ftalt 
agr  ?e  with  our  way  of  thinldng.  Boys  fid 
girls  should  get  to  know  their  parents  beflofe 
they  start  to  break  away  from  their  depeiid- 

Another  freedom  we  enjoy  is  the  privilege 
of  <fhoosing  our  own  careers,  lifter  studying 
ourj  talents  and  interests  to  find  what!  is 
besj  suited  for  us,  we  should  make  up  6ui 
mind  what  we  want  to  do  an<|  stay  with]  it. 

Be  persistent  and  determined.  Set  a high 


standard  and  then  try  to  attain  it  even 
though  it  may  be  too  high  to  reach.  We  will 
still  improve  our  standards  by  having  to 
reach  upward.  Let  the  type  of  education  you 
receive  serve  as  your  launching  pad  from 
which  to  move  out  and  upward  toward  the 
goal  you  have  selected  for  yourself.  Tills  will 
not  only  benefit  the  person  working  to  reach 
his  goal  but  will  also  aid  in  the  welfare  of  his 
community.  One  person  can  do  a lot.  Be  a 
good  model.  Prepare  yourself  today  for  your 
future  tomorrows.  We  are  the  future  genera- 
tion. 

With  all  the  challenges  of  the  freedoms 
of  today,  there  are  many  gates  left  open, 
beckoning  us  to  enter.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  take  the  road  that  leads  to  a dead  end. 


the  result  of  a procedure  set  up  by  act  of 
Congress  two  years  _ ago  to  take  such  man- 
agement decisions  out  of  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress and  to  institute  some  resemblance  of 
rationality  into  a salary  system  which  here- 
tofore has  been  a hodgepodge  of  politics 
folklore  and  mysticism. 


FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLA- 
TIVE, AND  JUDICIAL  SALARY  RE- 
FORMS OF  19(19 

HON.  M0RJHIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , February  20,  1969 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  con- 
cerned citizens  have  been  asking  why  it 
was  necessary  to  increase  congressional 
salaries  at  this  time.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
author  of  the  plan  which  resulted  in  these 
salary  increases,  I want  to  make  clear 
that  this  action  by  the  Executive  in  ef- 
fecting increases  for  Federal  executives, 
judges,  and  Memliers  of  Congress  re- 
presented a giant  step  forward  in  Federal 
personnel  management. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  who 
have  asked  for  further  background  on 
this  question,  I have?  prepared  an  analysis 
which,  without  objection,  I will  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

In  addition,  I want  to  call  my  col- 
leagues’ attention  to  two  editorials  which 
shed  further  light  on  the  need  for  these 
salary  reforms.  I will  insert  them  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  analysis. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Federal  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Salary  Reforms  of  1969 
(An  analysis  by  Representative  Morris  K 
Udall,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation, U.S.  House  of  Representatives) 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  Members  of  Congress  in  1969,  just 
four  years  after  a pay  increase  that  met  with 
considerable  public  criticism?  Why  was  it 
necessary  to  go  to  $42,500,  an  increase  of 
nearly  42  percent?  Why  were  huge  Increases 
necessary  for  cabinet  officers  and  Supreme 
Judges?  How  can  such  increases  be 
justified  when  the  country  is  being  asked  to 
tighten  its  belt  to  hold  inflation  in  check? 

Questions  like  these  are  being  asked  by 
people  who  see  these  recent  pay  increases 
as  a kind  of  betrayal  of  public  trust.  But 
those  famGlar  with  the  history  of  Federal 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  salaries 
know  that  this  was  not  the  case.  In  fact 
the  recommendations  of  the  Quadrennial 
Commission,  established  by  Congress  to 
study  these  top-level  salaries,  gained  the 
support,  with  some  downward  revisions,  of 
both  the  outgoing  Johnson  Administration 
and  the  incoming  Nixon  Administration 
They  had  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  tn  the  Congress.  They  were  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
all  the  major  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions, and  innumerable  leaders  of  private 
industry  throughout  the  country.  They  were 


3THE  BASIC  PROBLEM 

Congress  in  1962  established  a regular 
orderly  procedure  for  determining  the  pay 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Federal  employees. 
This  procedure  att^npts  to  make  the  pay 
of  each  Federal  employee  comparable  to  the 
pay  of  people  doing  the  same  type  of  work 
in  private  industry.  With  passage  of  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  made  this 
policy  a reality  by  voting  a three-stage  in- 
crease for  all  Federal  workers,  closing  the 
"comparability  gap”  which  had  existed  in 
most  classifications.  That  act  would  have 
been  a farce,  however,  if  provision  had  not 
been  made  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  those 
officials  whose  level,  of  compensation  con- 
stitutes an  absolute  ceiling  on  the  classified 
service.  If  the  comparability  system  was  to 
be  rational,  to  work  at  all  levels  of  the  classi- 
fied Federal  service,  some  means  had  to  be 
found  to  provide  for  the  same  kind  of  regu- 
ordez*T  adjustment  of  this  "ceiling”  as 
chanps  were  made  in  the  pay  structure  of 
the  classified  system  as  a whole. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  took  the  form 
of  a provision  in  that  1967  pay  act  creating 
a Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  to  be  formed  every  four 
years  for  a review  of  these  upper-echelon 
jobs  in  the  Federal  service.  Basically,  the  jobs 
involved  are  those  of  cabinet  and  sub- 
cabinet  officials  appointed  by  the  President, 
of  all  Federal  judges,  and  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Significantly,  it  is  only  the  con- 
gressional salaries  which  have  prompted  any 
great  criticism  or  received  any  attention 
from  the  Press. 

.a  L?s^yeaf  prefiident  Johnson  appointed  the 
first  Quadrennial  Commission  to  make  a 
study  of  salaries  in  these  areas  of  govern- 
ment. Its  chairman  was  Frederick  R,  Kappel 
retired  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  .American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  Other  members 
were  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
C3r;/ohn  J*  Corson,  consultant  and  corpo- 
rate director;  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean  of  the 
Maxwell  Graduate  School  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity; Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  senior  partner  of 
'^0*<^aan’  ®ac^s  and  Ck>-»  investment  bank- 
6^SiuEdS?rd  Hl  Foley«  former  Undersecretary 
ol  the  Treasury;  William  Spoelhof,  president 
of  Calvin  College;  Arthur  H.  Dean,  partner 
to  the  prominent  law  firm,  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell;  and  William  T.  Gossett,  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

After  a thorough  study  of  salaries  paid 
executives  in  all  levels  of  government  and  in 
private  industry,  the  Kappel  Commission 
made  a report  to  the  President  drawing  this 
conclusion  concerning  the  rates  of  pay  then 
designated  for  the  officers  holding  the  high- 
est responsibility  in  our  Federal  government: 

The  conclusion  to  us  is  inescapable  that 
present  salary  levels  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  positions  held. 
They  are  not  sufficient  to  support  a standard 
of  living  that  individuals  qualified  for  such 
posts  can  fairly  expect  to  enjoy  and  in  many 
instances  have  established.  We  should  ex- 
pect the  compensation  of  those  to  whom  we 
entrust  high  responsibilities  and  authority 
m government  to  bear  some  reasonable  rela- 
received  their  peers  in 
nowMnet  Thla  expec^ation»  however,  is  not 


result  of  lts  study,  and  in  keeping 
with  its  responsibility  as  set  forth  in  the 
1967  pay  act,  the  Commission  recommended 
new  salary  levels  for  each  of  the  categories 
C°T!r!d*  lt  that  cabinet  officers  be 

paid  $60,000,  Supreme  Court  justices  $65,000, 
Members  of  Congress  $50,000,  and  other  of- 
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ure  and  reward  bill  proposed  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  This  is  one  of  a package  of  bills 
which  I am  introducing  to  strengthen 
our  city’s  crime-fighting  machinery. 

We  must  assure  that  all  judges  of  the 
bench  are  able  to  make  a full  commit- 
ment to  their  critical  duty  of  rendering 
prompt  justice  for  all. 


' ARAB  TERRORIST  ACTIVITIES 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  shock,  horror,  and  repug- 
nance that  the  world  learned  of  yet  an- 
other Arab  attack  on  an  Israeli  airliner, 
this  time  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

I rise  today  to  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
United  Nations  by  calling  for  a condem- 
nation resolution  and  whatever  U.N.  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  make  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  crimes  feel  the  pressure  of 
world  opinion  and  end  these  tyrannical 
attacks.  I have  urged  the  Secretary  of 
State  today  that  this  action  must  be 
taken  immediately,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misake  toward  whom  this  condemna- 
tion is  directed. 

This  sneak  attack  is  but  the  latest  in 
a series  of  Arab  terrorist  activities  which 
have  been  concentrated  on  unarmed  ci- 
vilians. They  are  obviously  designed  to 
hit  innocent  civilians  in  marketplaces,  in 
theaters,  on  buses,  in  airplanes. 

The  perpetrators  seem  to  prefer  these 
cowardly  types  of  hit-run  attacks,  and 
what  makes  these  tactics  all  the  more 
reprehensible  is  that  they  are  condoned 
and  actually  supported  by  the  Arab  lead- 
ers and  their  governments.  Each  day 
brings  us  further  news  of  an  outright 
support  of  these  activities,  the  latest  be- 
ing the  embracing  of  the  leader  of  the 
notorious  El  Fatah  by  King  Hussein,  of 
Jordan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
act  now.  We  must  speak  out  in  vigorous 
protest  and  we  must  enlist  the  world 
community  to  support  a proposal  at  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion council  meeting  urging  immediate 
action  against  all  interference  with  in- 
ternational aviation. 

Decent  people  everywhere  must  do 
more  than  deplore  these  acts.  The  United 
Nations,  which  lost  no  time  in  condemn- 
ing Israel  for  retaliating  to  a similar 
attack,  should  be  equally  as  swift  in  con- 
demning this  latest  episode  of  uncivi- 
lized Arab  action.  Or,  must  we  wait  to 
see  if  Israel  strikes  back  and  then  ex- 
pect a one-sided  censure  of  Israel?  This 
seems  to  be  the  tragic  routine  of  U.N. 
action,  and  what  makes  it  all  the  more 
deplorable  is  our  State  Department's  ac- 
quiescence via  its  U.N.  votes.  This  is  the 
sorry  record  of  our  previous  positions  at 
the  U.N. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a new  ad- 
ministration now.  Let  its  spokesman 
speak  out  loudly  in  response  to  this  das- 
tardly act.  Let  the  world  community  be 
heard  so  the  Arabs  realize  the  impact 
of  world  opinion  and  world  repudiation. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  PRESIDENT’S 
DECISION  TO  DEVELOP  ALL  VOL- 
UNTEER MILITARY  FORCE 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  resolution  and  the  list  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  joined  Messrs.  Horton, 
Shriver,  Stafford,  and  me  in  introduc- 
ing the  resolution  endorsing  President 
Nixon’s  decision  to  develop  an  all-volun- 
teer military  force.  We  are  indeed  grate- 
ful for  the  support  we  have  received  in 
this  effort  and  trust  that  many  more  of 
our  colleagues  will  assist  us  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  as  the  present  draft  system  is 
again  reviewed  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  would  hope  that  a re- 
vision of  the  draft  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  of  establishing  an  all-volunteer 
Army  will  be  accomplished  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors, I also  am  inserting  an  article 
from  the  February  24,  1969  issue  of  U.S. 
News  & World  Report  entitled  Volun- 
teer Army — When?" 

The  material  follows : 

H.  Res.  232 

Whereas  the  need  for  improving  our  sys- 
tem of  military  manpower  procurement  has 
grown  more  and  more  urgent  with  each  pass- 
ing year;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  compulsory  military  service  has 
forced  uncertainty,  inequity,  and  in  many 
cases  dissent  and  doubt  on  large  segments  of 
American  youth;  and 

Whereas  many  voices  in  the  Congress  have 
sought  to  encourage  steps  toward  greater  re- 
liance on  volunteers  and  recruitment  in  fill- 
ing our  defense  manpower  needs;  and 

Whereas  among  the  uniformed  services  of 
the  United  States  (United  States  Army",  Unit- 
ed States  Marines,  United  States  Navy,  Unit- 
ed States  Air.  Force,  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  United  States  Merchant  Marine)  only 
the  United  States  Army  has  relied  to  a major 
extent  on  compulsory  service  to  fill  its  man- 
power requirements;  and 

Whereas  the  Army  and  the  other  services 
have  demonstrated  even  under  present  per- 
sonnel and  pay  policies  that  they  can  attract 
large  numbers  of  qualified  and  dedicated 
volunteers;  and 

Whereas  an  all-volunteer  military  force  is 
inherently  compatible  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democracy;  and 

Whereas  an  all-volunteer  military  force 
would  be  efficient,  equitable,  and  effective  in 
maintaining  the  national  security;  and 
Whereas  in  a free  society  the  obligations  of 
service  in  the  armed  forces  should  be  en- 
forced through  conscription  only  when  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  security  of  this  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  an  all -volunteer  armed  forces  may 
be  possible  within  two  to  five  years,  if  prelim- 
inary steps  are  taken  now  in  pursuit  of  that 
objective;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives endorses  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  efforts,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  begin  preparation  for 
an  all -volunteer  military  force  through  ad- 
ministrative changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
armed  services,  and  to  place  new  emphasis 
on  the  attraction  of  greater  numbers  of  qual- 
ified volunteers  to  the  military. 

Sec.  2.  That  ait  a time  considered  appro- 
priate by  the  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  welcome  for  consideration  leg- 


islation needed  to  implement  the  concept  of 
an  all-volunteer  military  force  with  a con- 
current gradual  reduction  in  the  need  for 
compulsory  service. 

List  of  Cosponsors 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bell  of  California,  Mr. 
Biester,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brotz- 
man,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Cowger,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mrs.  May,  Mr. 
McCulloch,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
McKneally,  Mr.  Mlnshall,  Mr.  Mize,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Robison,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr. 
Schwengel,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  Zwach. 

[From  U.S.  News  & World  Report,  Feb.  24, 
1969] 

Volunteer  Army — When? 

(Note. — Wheels  are  starting  to  turn  on  Mr. 
Nixon’s  promise  to  phase  out  the  draft.  The 
draft  law  will  stay,  on  a standby  basis.  But 
only  a flare-up  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  can 
stop  an  early,  all-out  try  for  a "volunteer 
Army.”) 

It  Is  now  confirmed  that  President  Nixon  is 
determined  to  push  for  an  end  of  the  draft 
and  try  for  an  all -volunteer  Army. 

The  President,  who  campaigned  on  a 
“need”  to  end  all  drafting  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  is  making  it  clear  to 
Congress  and  the  Pentagon  that  he  means 
it — and  that  he  wants  to  get  started  right 
away. 

As  a first  step,  Mr.  Nixon  ordered  Pentagon 
officials  to  draw  up  a workable  plan  for  cre- 
ating a volunteer  Army.  This  statement  was 
released  by  the  White  House  on  January  30: 

“The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  advised  of 
the  President’s  conviction  that  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  be  established  after  the  ex- 
penditures for  Vietnam  are  substantially  re- 
duced, and  was  requested  to  plan  a special 
commission  to  develop  a detailed  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  ending  the  draft.” 

What  the  President  has  in  mind  was  ex- 
plained to  “U.S.  News  & World  Report”  by  a 
top-level  Nixon  aide.  This  is  the  plan: 

Keep  the  draft  on  the  books,  continue  to 
register  and  classify  all  youths  of  military 
age  for  call  in  emergency,  but  gradually  cut 
back  on  the  size  of  monthly  draft  calls  until 
they  can  be  suspended  altogether. 

Reduce  the  size  of  U.S.  armed  forces  from 
3,4  million  men  to  possibly  the  2.6-million 
level  of  early  1965,  just  before  the  big  Viet- 
nam build-up  began.  This  would  lessen  man- 
power needs.  The  cutback  will  start  as  soon 
as  possible — by  mid- 1969,  it  is  hoped. 

Raise  military, pay  substantially.  Increase 
other  benefits,  privileges  and  prestige  factors 
of  military  life.  Promote  recruiting  on  a 
major  scale. 

These  steps,  the  President  is  said  to  be- 
lieve, could  bring  an  end  to  actual  drafting 
in  a relatively  short  time,  at  a cost  of  a few 
billion  dollars  a year.  No  timetable  for  the 
shift  to  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  is  in- 
cluded in  the  President’s  plan.  But  if  the 
war  in  Vietnam  does  de-escalate  as  hoped,  a 
trial  of  the  all-volunteer  approach  could 
start  late  this  year,  or  early  1970. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  aware  that  manpower  officials 
in  the  Pentagon  have  studied  this  problem 
for  years  and  have  concluded  that  a total 
end  to  the  draft  would  cost  untold  billions 
and  require  a much  deeper  cut  than  planned. 

The  President’s  theory,  however,  is  said  to 
be  that  an  all-out  effort  to  raise  a wholly 
volunteer  Army  has  never  been  made  since 
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plefce  but  the  job  was  done  $fanly.  What  a 
coiisolationl 

"When  universities  all  over  the  country  are 
collapsing  before  the  campus  gadicals,  Nojjth- 
wef  tern  had  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
the  values  of  common  sense  Sficl  probity  are 
eternal  in  its  Jife.  It  has  grevfonsly  damaged, 
its  mope  of  public  confidence  "for  the  future. 

‘ All  its  alumni  and  friends  must  feel  sick 
toc.ay.  The  university  has  male  needless  dif- 
ficulties for  itself  in  commanding  continuing 
loyalty  and  support.  It  will  lefcrn  the  validity 
of  the  eternal  question:  ‘Vfbai  is  a man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the,  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?’ 

"[I’rom  the  Washington  (D.£)  Star,  May  6, 
1968] 

“are  we  slipping  into  a dark  AGE?  i 
“(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

‘ You  have,  I "hope,  mediated  the  mean- 
ing of  the  charges  that  have  been  leveled 
aguinst  the  New  York  policemen  who  liber- 
ated Columbia  University.  Brutality.  It  ap- 
parently has  not  occurred  to  a living  strfil, 
to  judge  from  published  repo i Is,  that  .the 
caterwauling  students  who  are  charging 
brutality  because  the  police  Interrupted  their 
week-long,  whisky-fed  steroorleolous  occu- 
pation of  other  people’s  property  could  very 
easily  have  avoided  brutality  t?y  simply  obey- 
ing the  policemen  when  they  were  finally 
dispatched  to  uphold  the  law. 

‘ In  the  flat  words  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
count, ‘The  policemen  had  fiftt  read  a state- 
ment urging  the  students  1$  leave  volun- 
tarily, and  the  protesters  had  refused.**  In 
other  words,  the  police  had  even  been  in- 
structed to  permit  the  students  to  leave  with 
immunity — to  get  off  without  arraignment 
on  the  charge  of  criminal  trespass.  But  the 
students  refused.  So,  under  the  vigilant  eyes 
of  radio,  television,  faculty,  press,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  and  the  head  of  the 
local  Mau  Mau,  they  were  dragged  away. 

‘Oh,  yes,  there  were  also  representatives 
there  of  Mayor  Lindsay,  whose  comment  the 
next  morning  will  never  perish  from  this 
earth.  ‘Mayor  Scores  Columbia  Sit-Ins — kut 
Backs  the  Right  to  Dissent.1  That  is  ai  it, 
stumbling  into  Buchenwald  With  the  mo- 
ating army.  General  Eisenhower  had  said, 
waving  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
cor  pses,  ‘I  do  deplore  all  of  this,  but  I stoutly 
defend  German  dissent  from  the  Versailles 
Treaty.’ 

* What  is  going  on?  One  is  increasingly 
reminded  of  the  observation  Of  Albert  Jay 
Nock,  that  it  would  be  fascinating  to  Write 
an  essay  on  how  one  can  tell  one  is  slipping 
into  a dark  age.  His  point  is  -feat  if  we  kfiew 
collectively  that  that  is  what 'we  were  doing, 
we  would  simply  arrest  the  process. 

"One  is  tempted  to  observe  that  it  is  lu- 
cre ffible  that  so  many  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Columbia  sided  with  the  demons- ora- 
tor®, and  now  are  criticizing  President  Kirk 
for  having  called  in  the  police"  after  six  days. 
Bub  it  is  not  incredible  any  longer;  incredible 
though  that  may  be. 

‘ Everybody’s  doing  it.  Not  quite  every- 
body, but,  for  instance  among  the  students 
all  the  leaders  of  the  various  student  body 
groups  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  their  coh- 
demnation  of  Mr.  Kirk.  The  president]  of 
New  York  University,  though  declining  to 
premise  that  under  no  circumstances  wc  uid 
he  ever  call  the  police,  professed  himsel:!  as 
‘retolted’  at  the  use  of  the  police  at  Colum- 
bia* and  stuffed  a dollar  bill  into  a jar  beihg 
passed  about  to  collect  money  to  defend  the 
students.  i . 

“A  young  rabbi  recently  appointed  jas 
chaplain  to  the  Jewish  students  of  Columbia 
wa$  heard  declaiming — get  this:  ‘No  amnesty 
for | Kirk  and  the  Board  of  Trustees!’  They 
arei  not  to  be  forgiven  for  re^Joi  mg  ordet  to 
thej  campus  by  invoking  those  whose  Job  It  is 
to  restore  order  when  there  fit  disorder.  And 
then  the  rabbi  attempted  to  assert  his  im- 


partiality: ‘I  want  to  show  you  I’m  going  to 
be  consistent/  he  saicl,  reminding  his  audi- 
ence that  he  had  sided  with  all  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  rioters  except  their  call  for 
amnesty  for  themselves. 

“In  other  words,  the  rabbi  is  being  consist- 
ent by  insisting  that  lawbreakers  and  law  en- 
forcers be  dealt  with  exactly  alike.  Such 
anfractuosity  is  best  left  for  advanced  schools 
of  sophistry  to  defend. 

“A  few  days  before  the  police  moved  in. 
Prof.  Seymour  Melmaii,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  prophet  of  overkill,  suddenly 
found  himself  concluding  that  thm  opposite 
situation  exists  in  Columbia.  Columbia,  he 
announced  jubilantly,  simply  hasn’t  the 
power  to  discipline  the  refractory  students: 
‘How  can  you  dismiss  several  hundred  stu- 
dents?’ 

“There — there  is  tl>e  revolutionary  key.  ‘We 
won’t  be  going  around  and  around  forever,’ 
said  the  student  b^ad  of  the  SBS,  who  orga- 
nized the  strike.  He  meant  by  that  that  addi- 
tional forces  ar£  accumulating,  and  that  in 
due  coufse  th^y  will  crowd  in  on  Columbia 
and,  in  effect/ dominate  it. 

“Mr.  Kirk,  jpoor  Mr.  Kirk  whose  office  was 
smashed,  the  walls  covered  with  graffiti, 
broken  whisky  bottles  strewn  about,  poor  Mr. 
Kirk  says  tljat  calling  in  the  police  was  the 
hardest  thing  he  evei  had  to  do.  If  that  is 
the  case,  poor  Mr.  Kiris  should  be  relieved  of 
his  misery,  And  sent  cut  to  pasture.  Because 
Columbia  nqeds  someone  who  will  do  some- 
thing a gre^fc  deal  harder.  Suspend  several 
hundred  students  for  a year  or  more,  and  fire 
one  hundred  or  so  of  the  instigators.  If  Co- 
lumbia can’t  do  that  and  survive  as  a uni- 
versity, then  ought  not  to  survive  as  a 
university,  because  the  society  it  seeks  to 
serve  is  mortally  111.” 


eaker,  it  is  a pleas- 
X to  bring  to  the  at- 
iues  the  presenta- 


award  to  Oklahoma  state 

UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  ms  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  \ 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  S;p 
ure  and  honor  for  me 
tention  of  my  collea 
tion  of  an  award  to  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity of  Stillwater,  Qkla. 

Last  night,  February  19,  1969,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Kamm,  president  of  Oklahoma 
State  University,  was  presented  with  the 
HE -Reader’s  Digest  Foundation  Award 
for  Distinguished  Servic^. 

Oklahoma  State  University  was  des- 
ignated as  the  only  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  to  receive  the 
1969  award  for  distinguished  service  in 
the  field  of  international  and  cultural 
relations.  j 

Oklahoma  State  Univemity  has  led  the 
academic  world  in  providing  enlightened 
leadership,  flexible  instruction,  valuable 
research  techniques,  and  technical  as- 
sistance over  a 16- year ; period,  in  the 
field  of  international  education,  to  a 
gradually  widening  circle-of  world  neigh- 
bors. 


Since  1952  in  Ethiopia,  183  university 
staff  members  have  invested  550  man- 
years,  initiating  under  a U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  contract  the 
establishing,  staffing,  and  operating  of  a 
regional  technical  high  school  at  Jim- 
ma — 1952;  designing,  building,  staffing, 
and  operating  a college  of  agriculture  at 
Alemaya— 1956;  planning  and  staffing  an 
agricultural  research  station  at  Bish- 
oftu — Debre  Zeit,  1953. 

In  a 16-year  period  the  Jimma  school 
graduated  600  students;  the  college  of 


agriculture  graduated  365  from  Ethiopia, 
Malawi,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  Uganda/and 
other  African  nations. 

The  university  has  sent  22  advisers 
and  11  short-term  consultants  to  three 
colleges  with  a combined  enrollment  of 
over  1,400  students;  43  Pakistani  stu- 
dents have  studied  on  the  Oklahoma 
State  campus.  In  Latin  America  since 
?967,  the  university  has  provided  con- 
sultants and  advisers  to  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina 
under  cooperative  programs  with 
MASAU  consortium  and  other  agencies. 

Oklahoma  State  University  embarked 
last  year  upon  a program  of  technical 
advise  and. assistance  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  Thailand  for  the  expan- 
sion and  development  of  trade  and 
industrial  education.,,  with  annual  ex- 
changes of  students  and  faculty  pro- 
jected. 

Oklahoma  State  University’s  inter- 
national activities  have  been  directed 
toward  creating  independent  and  self- 
reliant  world  neighbors.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing behind  empty  buildings  and  a super- 
imposed educational  curriculum  in  Ethi- 
opia, this  university  in  16  short  years 
helped  Ethiopians  to  build  an  educa- 
tional system  that  is  staffed  with  native 
teaching  personnel,  whose  early  train- 
ing in  the.,Jimma  school  and  the  college 
i f agriculture  has  been  augmented  with 
master’s  degrees  and  doctorates  from 
the  finest  institutions  in  America. 

Oklahoma  State  University  has  set  an 
example  for  all  of  us  to  follow:  interna- 
tional students  have  had  a lasting  im- 
pact upon  all  university  personnel,  en- 
riching them  with  their  cultural  heritage 
and  deepening  the  university  personnel’s 
understanding  of  all  men’s  basic  hu- 
manity. 


ABSENTEEISM  AND  THE  BACKLOG 

OF  CIVIL  CASES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF  GENER- 
AL SESSIONS 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in 
yesterday’s  Washington  Daily  News 
dramatized  the  dilemma  of  a backlog 
faced  by  more  than  5,000  persons  in- 
volved in  civil  jurisdiction  cases  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions. 

The  article  indicated  th&t  some  of  tiffs 
backlog  could  well  be  due  to  prolonged 
absenteeism  on  the  part  of  at  least  one 
judge.  Without  passing  judgment  on  the 
particular  instance  in  question,  it  should 
be  deemed  unacceptable  that  there  be 
such  absenteeism  during  a time  when 
such  a heavy  backlog  plagues  our  court 
system. 

President  Nixon  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia recommended  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  judges  on  the  court  of  gener- 
al sessions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
expansion  of  the  bench  is  gravely 
needed. 

The  administration  alsa  proposes  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  effectiveness  by 
revamping  the  court  system.  To  this  end 
I am  sure  it  will  give  support  to  the  ten- 
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heavy  tax  burden  is  not  the  means.  Such 
proposals  as  the  “temporary  ^ j 

have  a way  of  becoming  permanent,  and 
the  tax  dilemma,  especially  for  the 
middle-  and  low-income  brackets,  be- 
comes a particularly  critical  burden. 

it  is  the  low-  and  middle-income  sal- 
aried individual  who  cannot  deduct 

“business  expenses”  ^ho+i^ferLt  the 
our  tax  system.  It  Is  time  tnap  tne 
wealthy  and  the  well-heeled  business- 
man  pays  his  fair  share.  . . 

Mr  Speaker,  the  answer  lies  in  sharing 
the  burden  so  that  those  who  can  afford 
it  will  pay  an  equitable  share  of  taxes. 
These  particularly  well-heeled  events 
of  our  society  have  found  nontaxable  but 
certain  profitmaking  means  of  deploy- 
ing their  wealth  under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  our  tax  structure. 

The  proposal  I offer  today  would  estab- 
lish a graduated  scale  of  tax  rates  on 
the  entire  gross  income  of  every  mdi- 
viduah  The  tax  table  would  be  as  follows : 

If  the  defined  income  The  minimum  tax  is: 
is:  . 

Not  over  $10,000  o 

Over  $10,000  taut  not  5%  of  the  excess 
over  $20  000  over  $10’000 

Over  $20,000  but  not  $500  plus  10  % of  the 
over  $30,000  excess  over  $20,000 

Over  $30,000  taut  not  $1,500  plus  15%  Of 
over  $40,000  excess  over 

$30,000 

Over  $40,000  $3,000  plus  20%  of 

the  excess  over 
$40,000 

In  my  view  this  kind  of  a graduated 
system  would  be  the  most  fair.  It  would 
help  shift  the  presently  unbalanced  pay- 
ment schedule  and  provide  some  relief 
for  the  overtaxation  of  the  low-  and 
middle -income  tax  bracket. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  12,  “Time  Has  Come  for  Tax 
Reform,”  in  stressing  tax  assistance  for 
the  low  and  middle  income,  cites  the  im- 
portance of  tapping  the  elusive  big  in- 
comes which  now  go  untaxed: 

The  Treasury  experts  found  that  “many 
persons  with  Incomes  of  $1  million  or  more 
actually  pay  the  same  effective  rate  of  tax 
as  do  persons  with  incomes  only  one-fiftieth 
as  large.” 

The  Treasury  Department  in  its  ex- 
haustive study  on  tax  reform,  has  pro- 
posed  a minimum  tax  to  correct  this 
deficiency  in  the  law . 

Tax  reform  is  something  we  have  all 
talked  long  and  hard  about,  and  the 
hour  has  long  passed  that  action  should 
be  taken.  Perhaps  now  we  will  do  some- 
thing about  it. 


immune  from  sales  taxes,  and  nondis- 
criminatory  use  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I am  sure  you  are  well 
aware  that  this  has  cost  some  $30  million 
to  $40  million  in  States  revenue  from  the 
national  banks  throughout  the  United 
States 

I have  introduced  legislation  which  will 
remove  the  immunity  of  federally  char- 
tered institutions  from  State  sales  taxes. 

I shall  shortly  furnish  the  Members 
of  the  House  with  a report  setting  forth 
the  results  of  the  survey  I have  taken  to- 
gether with  my  findings  as  a result  of  the 
informal  public  hearings.  I think  it  is 
important  that  I alert  my  colleagues  to 
the  urgency  of  this  problem  particularly 
at  a time  when  there  has  been  a sharp 
acceleration  of  State  expenditures  and 
we  find  that  our  States  have  already 

reached  tax  capacity.  ■ 

This  discriminatory  practice  of  attorn- 
ing immunity  to  national  banks  must  be 
stopped.  I hope  I can  have  the  support 
of  my  colleagues. 

THE  TFX— AN  ATROCITY  PERPE- 
TRATED UPON  AMERICA’S  TAX- 
PAYERS 


FEDERALLY  CHARTERED  BANKS  IM- 
MUNE FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL 

TAXES 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  last  June  held 
that  federally  chartered  banks  were 
found  to  be  immune  from  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes.  , . 

Yesterday  the  highest  court  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  court  of  appeals, 
also  held  that  all  federally  chartered 
banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  were 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  , 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  14  informs  us 
that  another  TFX  has  crashed  some- 
where in  Nevada.  This  was  a scheduled  3- 
hour  flight  of  about  750  miles.  The  $6 
million  aircraft  carried  two  decorated 
flyers,  both  veterans  of  Vietnam. 

Eleven  of  these  so-called  bombers  have 
crashed  in  this  country  and  Asia  since 
the  dual-service  craft  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  1967, 

I have  long  wished  to  express  myself 
in  regard  to  this  flying  deathtrap  that 
an  embarrassed  Pentagon  and  a crimi- 
nally liable  corporation  have  foisted  upon 
an  unsuspecting  taxpaying  public.  This 
plane  is  such  a complete  disaster  as  to 
now  reach  the  exalted  status  of  a nation- 
al scandal. 

Years  have  gone  by.  Billions  have  been 
spent.  The  Soviets  have  already  put  two 
generations  of  better  aircraft  into  the 
air  from  their  drawing  boards.  We  are 
still  making  excuses  for  this  airborne 
coffin,  loaded  down  with  gadgets  designed 
to  “revolutionize”  warfare. 

Incredible  that  the  Congress  and  pub- 
lic have  remained  quiet  for  so  long.  Here 
we  see  more  vividly  with  each  passing  day 
or  crash  that  it  is  an  utter  disaster.  Yet 
each  time  the  Pentagon,  the  five-sided 
fairy-tale  factory  across  the  Potomac, 
coos  sweetly  into  our  ear  that  every  day 
in  every  way  the  F-111A  is  getting  better 
and  better.  It  will  cure  cancer  next,  I 
suppose.  It  will  do  everything  except 
perform  its  claimed  and  assigned  combat 
duties  and  missions. 

According  to  the  Pentagon  the  TFX 
is  about  to  replace  any  and  all  weapons 
systems  devised  for  air  combat  since  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance  geniuses.  It  will 
perhaps  walk  on  water  next.  But  it  will 
not  do  what  it  was  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  TFX  is  a fraud,  a 
disaster  and  a grisly  monument  to  all 


that  is  evil  in  the  military -industrial 
complex.  Brave  men  have  died  flying  it, 
struck  down  because  an  American  manu- 
facturer cannot  turn  out  an  effective 
piece  of  hardware.  Struck  down  after  the 
foe  in  Vietnam  failed,  because  *the  Pen- 
tagon refuses  to  admit  that  this  plane 
is  a shocking  failure  and  that  its  own 
judgment  was  faulty.  . 

Whenever  anyone  dares  to  criticize 
this  gargantuan  cropper,  reams  of  press 
releases  pour  forth  from  the  criminally 
liable  corporation  and  the  Pentagon.  I 
have  but  one  response  to  them.  After 
years  and  billions  of  dollars  and  dozens 
of  lives,  this  plane  is  a piece  of  trash, 
unworthy  of  being  deployed  for  combat 
missions  in  Vietnam;  unworthy  of  being 
used  in  any  overseas  area  of  American 
military  responsibility  and  even  inca- 
pable of  making  750-mile,  3-hour  train- 
ing flights  with  America’s  top  pilots 

aboard.  , 

If  the  criminally  liable  corporation 
and  the  Pentagon  can  prove  me  wrong 
as  of  this  writing,  I will  retract  this 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
expect  that  this  will  happen  when  some- 
one unties  the  Belt  of  Orion.  Or  when 
corporations  such  as  the  criminally  liable 
one  can  produce  a working  piece  of  hard- 
ware in  return  for  the  money  almost 
stolen  from  the  public.  Or  when  ele- 
phants roost  on  rosebushes  or  the  Penta- 
gon admits  mistakes.  Or  when  the  M-16 
is  as  good  as  the  Russian  assault  rifle  be- 
ing  used  in  Vietnam.  Or  when  cows  give 
beer . 

The  TFX,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a disaster. 
A colossal  abuse  of  taxpayer  dollars  and 
Government  effort.  A blood-tinged  stain 
upon  our  country. 


ARAB  TERRORISTS  ATTACK  UN- 
ARMED ISRAELI  AIRLINER 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  Arab 
terrorists  have  attacked  an  unarmed 
Israel  airliner  at  an  international  air- 
port in  an  neutral  country.  El  A1  was 
simply  utilizing  its  right  to  pursue  a mis- 
sion of  peaceful  international  trade  and 
travel,  utilizing  airways.  It  is  that  free 
right  to  use  any  international  mode  of 
movement  that  has  been  challenged 
through  use  of  terror.  All  international 
carriers  of  any  kind  are  in  potential 
jeopardy  through  the  setting  of  such 
precedents.  Peaceful  pursuit  of  any  goal 
via  international  land,  sea,  and  air  travel 
could  be  compromised. 

What  if  tomorrow  Biafra  decided  to 
attack  Nigerian  aircraft  at  London  Air- 
port? Suppose  Pakistan  sends  raiders  to 
shoot  up  an  Indian  passenger  plane  in 
Istanbul?  Or  perhaps  it  will  be  native 
guerrillas  from  Portugal’s  colonies  at- 
tacking a Portuguese  airliner  in  Rome? 
Will  the  Catholic  Irish  of  the  south  move 
against  a plane  flying  out  of  Ulster?  Per- 
haps next  it  will  be  emigres  from  the  So- 
viet Union  using  machineguns  on  an 
Aeroflot  craft.  Nothing  is  too  farfetched 
once  precedents  have  been  set. 

Yet  the  world  watches  calmly  while 
the  rights  of  one  small  nation  to  use  in- 
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ternational  air  routes  are  abrogated  with 
impunity  by  assassins  Jmd  religion  > bigots 
who  seek  to  persecute,  the  Jewish  people 
to  death  and  extinction.  The  Arabs  are 
inheritors  of  Hitler^  goals. 

Already  U Thant,  has  made  a few  per- 
| functory  blubbering  protestations  of  in- 
dignation. They  wer|  uttered  in  one 
breath,  while  with  the  other  he  swiftly 
stated  his  hope  that  Jhe  Israelis  would 
refrain  from  retaliation. 

; Mr.  Speaker,  my  contempt  for  those 
j who  will  press  for  Israeli  forbearance  far 
i exceeds  my  disdain  of  the  fedaye  m All 
, over  the  world  there  will  appeajr  state- 
| ment  after  statement  deploring  con- 
i demning,  and  bewailing,  Reams  of  news- 
i print  will  be  expended  bemoaning  the 
1 S^ifsi  mcident*  Airw|ves  will ‘ pulsate 
; with  breast  beatings  about  the  horror  of 
| it  all.  The  perfunctory  shredding  cl  gar- 
I ments  in  Foggy  Bottom  will  be  as  futile 
i and  hypocritical  as  U Thant’s  blentings. 

! It  is  all  useless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  principle  of 
free  utilization  of  the  world’s  airways 
; and  sealanes  is  at  stake  here.  What  is 
! . 12Jf  done  to  Israel  will  be  done  to  others 
m the  future,  utilizing  these  barbaric 
! of  senseless  bloodshed  against  peace- 
ful civilian  travelers  as  precedents 
A few  weeks  ago,  Iraq  barbarically 
murdered  14  of  her  cilizens.  Nine  were 
Jews.  They  were  executed  because  of 
i their  faith  in  a manner  the  Inquisition 
would  have  found  admirable.  The  world 
raged.  Israel  withheld  its  hand.  What 
does  the  world  propose  that  Israel  do 
now?  Hand  a laurel  garland  to  the 
terrorists? 

Mr  Speaker,  the  U.N.  is  an  intoma- 
tional  joke.  No  one  will  defend  Israel 
; but  her  own  strong  hand.  She  bias  the 
: right  to  act  in  accordance  with  her  inter- 
national interests.  When  she  strikes  to 
prevent  further  acts  of  this  kind;  I for 
;one  do  not  intend  to  condemn  her,  beat 
my  breast  in  moral  outrage  or  call  for 
Improbable  solutions  to  matter-of-fact 
Situations. 


SELECTION  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEES 

j (Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I shall 
introduce  next  week  a bill  on  the  demo- 
cratic selection  of  presidential  nominees.  ■ 
The  bill  is  addressed  to  the  same  proposi- 
tion as  that  dealt  with  in  the  Hughes 
yommission  report  which  was  placed  in 
the  Rec°rd  on  October  15,  1968,  Page 
SurL72Tkby  the  Septleman  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Fraser)  . I invite  comment  from  my 
Colleagues,  and  after  considering  such,  I 
£hould  like  to  prepare  a bill  which  some 
Of  them  might  wish  to  join.  The  bill  will 
pe  introduced  on  Thursday  of  next  week, 
please  notify  me  if  you  feel  you  may  be 

?leH^d.in  c™&>nsorine  it.  The  tenta- 
tive draft  is  as  follows : 


A bill  to  suspend  the  equal  time  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  certain  candidates  for 
nomination  to  the  office  of  President,  to 
provide  for  television  debates  for  such 
candidates,  and  to  afford  the  States  a uni- 
form means  of  selecting  and  instructing 
delegates  to  the  presidential  conventions 
of  the  major  political  parties  to  the  end 
that  the  people  will  be  more  directly  and 
equitably  represented  in  the  selection  of 
party  candidates,  that  the  political  pro- 
cesses of  the  Nation  will  be  more  orderly 
meaningful,  and  informative,  and  that  the 
inordinately  high  cost  of  seeking  presi- 
dential nomine, ti  on  will  be  reduced 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled , That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Television  Debate  and  Presi- 
dential Nominee  -Selection  Act  of  1969.” 

TITLE  I—  SUSPENSION-  OP  SECTION  315  OF  COM- 
MUNICATIONS ACT  OF  1934 

Sec.  101.  That  part  of  section  315(a)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  which  requires 
any  licensee  of  a broadcast  station  who  per- 
mi  Han7  person  who  is  a legally  qualified 
candidate  for  any  public  office  to  use  a broad- 
casting station  to  afford  equal  opportunities 
to  all  other  such  candidates  for  that  office 
m the  use  of  such  broadcasting  station  is 
d6+d  ™ith  re3Pect  *>  the  use  of  a broad- 
casting  station  by  a candidate  for  a political 
party  s nomination  for  President  or  by  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  in  a tele- 
vision program  conducted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 

tbA  nHiiiriifd  rslieving  broadcasters  from 

imL0Sed  UP°n  them  under  the 

! Act  of  1934  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest. 

TITLE  II— TELEVISION  COVERAGE  ASSISTANCE 
Sec  201.  Findings  and  Purpose.— (a)  Con- 
gLess.,finds  that  there  is  presently  too  little 
effective  political  communication  between 
presidential  candidates  and  voters  in  the 
Therefore  and  Potation  of  issues 

to ZS:-Iv,P?‘0te  the  Publlc  welfare  and 
Vhf  democratic  processes  of  nomi- 
electlotl  t0  the  Presidency,  It  is 
essential  to  recognize  the  airwaves  as  part 
of  the  public  domain,  and  to  reserve  tele- 

ZtT  tlm!  ,for  dlHog-  on  public  Issues  be- 
tween  presidential  candidates. 

ti ribLl2i^he+^ns1'ructIon  and  hnplementa- 
+title‘  Cou^ress  directs  that  re- 
gard be  had  to  its  overall  objectives,  the  fair 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  uro- 
grams provided  for,  without  favor  to  anv 
candidate,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
Public  as  fully  as  possible  on 
the  qualities  and  positions  of  each  candidate 
Sec.  202.  Political  Parties  Eligible  To 
Participate.— In  order  to  qualify  for  partici- 
pation in  nationwide  televised  debates  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  a political  party  must 
be  a qualified  political  party  under  the  laws 

?den+faie"f0?rths  o1  the  States  having  pres- 
idential primary  or  convention  statutes  ap- 

proved  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 

Sec  203.  Committee  on  Public  Debate — 

PnmTi1^VS+hfeb5  created  a Committee  on 
Public  Debate  to  consist  of  a Chairman  and 
four  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 

theSsl^ItAWTpthT,th0  advlce  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  Each  member  shall  serve  for  a 

term  of  five  years  except  that  (1)  the  four 
f f PP^nted  (other*  than  the 
Chairman)  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one,  two 
three  and  four  years,  respectively,  and  (2/ 
any  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration 
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of  his  term  until  his  successor  has  qualified. 
It  is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  to  this  Committee  citizens  of 
distinction  and  proven  expertness  in  judging 
the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of  modes  of 
public  information  with  respect  to  candi- 
dates for  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  as 
for  instance,  distinguished  persons  from  the 
academic,  scientific,  or  journalistic  fields. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  continuing  duty  of  the 
Committee  to — 

(1)  study  possible  modes  of  operating  the 
machinery  provided  in  this  title,  and  possible 
alternatives  thereto,  and  to  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
on  the  results  of  such  study; 

(2)  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  with  respect  to  the 
duties  mandated  to  that  agency  by  this  title- 
and 

(3)  evaluate  the  particular  mode  of  im- 
plementing this  title  chosen  and  followed 
by  the  Commission,  suggesting  improve- 
ments to  that  agency  while  the  work  is  in 
progress,  and  reporting  to  Congress  finally  on 
the  efficacy  and  fairness  of  the  operation  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  the  presidential 
nominating  process. 

(c)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  called  on  sufficient  notice  by  its 
Chairman,  promptly  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  meetings  shall  be  held  there- 
after, on  call  by  the  Committee  at  its  last 
meeting  or  by  the^  Chairman,  at  such  times 
and  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  required  in 
order  that  the  Committee  may  perform  effec- 
tively the  duties  given  it  in  the  preceding 
subsection.  s 

Sec.  204.  Personnel.— The  Committee  is 
authorized  to  provide  for  a staff  for  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  promulgate  duties  and  estab- 
lish salaries  for  the  members  of  such  staff. 

Sec.  205.  Debates  Among  Candidates  for 
Presidential  Nomination. — (a)  The  Com- 
mission shall  administer  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  duties  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  this  title,  shall  be 
as  follows: 

i J1*  Tbe  Commission  shall  determine,  no 
later  than  the  31st  day  of  May  of  each  presi- 
election  year*  Political  parties 
which  have  met  the  requirements  of  section 
202  and  shall  commence  the  process  of  de- 

W?°  are  the  leadinS  presidential 
candidates  of  each  such  political  party.  Such 
leading  candidates  shall  be  selected  as  fol- 
lows ; 

(A)  The  Commission  shall  select  not  more 
than  four  nor  less  than  two  reliable  opinion 
opinion  agencies  sampling  national  public 

(B)  The  Commission  shall  then  select  or 
obtain  polls  conducted  by  each  of  the  poll- 
ing agencies  chosen  representing  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  preference  of  the  voters  of  a 
party  for  the  candidate  for  the  nomination 
of  such  party  for  President  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  all  persons  of  the  party  polled 
other  than  those  who  are  undecided. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  then  take  the 
average  of  the  polls  in  order  to  determine 
^^er?gtPercentage  of  Preference  for  each 
candidate  for  the  nomination  of  each  party 
and  shall  eliminate  any  candidate  having  an 
X”*8  Per+centa«e  of  preference  of  less  than 
two  percent  within  his  respective  party. 

the  Commission  has  deter- 
mined  the  candidates,  it  shall  forthwith 

the^rlt211  candidate  to  that  effect  by 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  communlca- 

unl^J^h*  ShaU  fdvi8e  sudh  candidate  that, 
unless  he  requests  that  his  name  not  be  used 

nil  ^ame  wlU  be  deluded  in  the  television 
debates  under  this  section. 
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promotional  antics  of  the  few  who  have 
appointed  themselves  arbiters  of  mine 
safety  standards. 

If  there  is  one  common  denominator 
among  the  pending  mine  safety  proposals 
it  is  the  fact  that  they  all  lean  heavily 
on  the  regulation-enforcement-prosecu- 
tion process.  Pending  proposals  call  for 
enforcement  through  penalties  on  the 
operators,  but  also  for  fines  levied 
against  the  miners  themselves,  ranging 
up  to  $1,000  for  infraction  against  the 
new  law. 

With  6,500  operating  mines,  we  find 
that  the  budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year 
calls  for  funds  to  support  less  than  300 
mine  safety  inspector  positions,  and  un- 
less we  plan  to  authorize  and  fund  work 
for  several  thousand  mine  inspectors, 
then  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  en- 
ergies to  stimulate  such  a mass  compli- 
ance and  mass  education  program.  In 
the  coalfields,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  has  the  required  experience 
and  level  of  acceptance  to  do  the  job.  In 
fact,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  new  laws 
aimed  at  improving  mine  safety  and 
health  conditions  can  muster  significant 
impact  on  present  conditions  without  the 
active  support  and  dedicated  leadership 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
as  part  of  its  continuing  program  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  in  all  respects. 

The  effects  of  coal  mine  disasters  do 
not  stop  with  the  miner  and  his  family. 
They  are  equally  disastrous  for  the  un- 
ion and  the  operator.  They  are  contin- 
uing reminders  that  conditions  must  be 
improved  to  exert  more  control  over  a 
dangerous  environment,  and  that  a care- 
less mistake  can  be  very  expensive  and 
totally  disruptive  for  the  operator.  There 
is  no  Qualified  spokesman  for  any  min- 
ing interest  who  is  opposed  to  safer 
working  conditions,  if  it  can  be  estab- 
lished that  new  regulations  will  miti- 
gate an  identified  danger  without  des- 
tructive cost  increases. 

Since  there  is  growing  agreement  that 
new  safety  legislation  must  come  about, 
we  would  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  the 
purpose  behind  the  recent  wave  of  head- 
line grabbing,  and  the  ugly  assertions 
that  neither  the  operators  nor  the  union 
really  care  about  safety  for  the  miners. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  effort  to  sow 
division  and  distrust  throughout  the 
mining  industry? 

The  situations  suggest  that  they  do 
not  want  betterment  of  mine  safety  con- 
ditions, they  want  exposure  for  them- 
selves. Like  the  rioters  on  our  college 
campuses  and  in  the  streets,  they  are 
not  interested  in  improved  conditions, 
but  only  in  demonstrations  for  their  own 
sake. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  must 
move  to  consider  the  mine  safety  propos- 
als in  committee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  That  is  the  proper  forum  for  ex- 
pression of  all  views.  There  are  medical 
experts  who  have  taken  a stand  on  both 
sides  of  a health  controversy.  There  are 
experts  in  all  phases  of  mining  who  have 
much  to  offer  us.  There  are  as  many  un- 
known as  there  are  known  factors  to  con- 
sider. The  orderly  approach  through 
committee  hearings  is  called  for,  not  a 
continuing  barrage  of  assertions  and  un- 
supported statements. 


Meanwhile,  let  there  be  a moratorium 
on  silly  charges  against  “the  interest,” 
and  a pause  in  the  finger  pointing  at 
UMWA  President  Boyle,  Vice  President 
George  Titler,  and  their  colleagues. 

Let  us  have  law,  based  on  fact,  and  let 
us  define  by  law  what  must  be  done.  Hav- 
ing passed  a good  law,  we  can  be  confi- 
dent that  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr,  Titler,  and  the 
knowledgeable  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  wTill  claim  their 
usual  position  in  the  van  of  a vigorous 
drive  for  safer  conditions  in  coal  mining. 


THE  TERRORIST  ATTACK  ON  THE 

EL-AL  AIRCRAFT  IN  ZURICH, 

SWITZERLAND 

(Mr.  FARBSTEXN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
terrorist  attack  on  the  El-Al  aircraft  as 
it  sat  on  the  runway  at  Kloten  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
yesterday  can  only  be  considered  both 
cowardly  and  insane — cowardly  because 
it  was  again  an  attack  against  civilians 
who  have  no  part  in  the  dispute  between 
the  Arab  and  Israel  Governments,  and 
insane  because  of  its  possible  ramifica- 
tions. 

Now  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  ter- 
rorist organization  that  is  responsible  for 
this  murderous  attack — and  for  the  pre- 
vious attack  on  another  El-Al  aircraft 
on  the  runway  at  Athens,  Greece,  on  De- 
cember 26,  1968 — is  based  in  Jordan  and 
the  King  of  Jordan  has  publicly  stated 
his  support  for  that  terrorist  organiza- 
tion, will  the  United  Nations,  through 
the  Security  Council,  now  act  to  condemn 
the  Government  of  Jordan?  Or  will  this 
attack  be  called  the  act  of  an  independ- 
ent liberation  group  about  which  the 
Jordanian  Government  disclaims  respon- 
sibility, or  even  knowledge.  Will  the  Se- 
curity Council  now  pass  a resolution 
looking  toward  the  prevention  of  similar 
attacks.  I submit  the  Security  Council 
must  fix  responsibility  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan  from  which  this  terrorist 
organizations  emanates  and  direct  the 
Government  of  Jordan  to  take  speedy 
steps  toward  liquidating  not  alone  that 
organization  but  all  such  organizations 
based  within  its  territory. 

This  is  economic  warfare  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Israeli  international 
air  services — it  is  not  a war  of  belligerent 
armies.  Raids  such  as  these  cannot  be 
executed  without  financial  and  military 
support  from  within  the  Arab  com- 
munity. The  Arab  governments  which 
have  given  support  to  the  terrorists  must 
be  called  to  account  for  the  activities  of 
these  clandestine  organizations. 

It  is  time  for  the  world  to  see  things 
as  they  are — and  to  place  the  blame 
where  it  belong — on  the  Arab  govern- 
ments who  condone  these  violent  acts 
of  terrorism. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  act  promptly  may  well  trigger 
retaliatory  action  by  the  Israelis.  How 
long  can  a nation’s  patience  be  taxed? 
How  long  will  there  be  one-sided  con- 
demnation? If  there  is  to  be  equal  justice 
for  all  nations,  then  the  United  Nations 


must  act  promptly  and  honestly  and  con- 
demn, not  only  the  terrorist  organiza- 
tion’s actions  but  the  government  of  the 
country  which  condones — and  even  as- 
sists— them. 


LITHUANIA  NEEDS  OUR  NATION’S 
HELP 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Ignatius  Urbonas,  pastor  of  St. 
Casimir’s  Church,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  on  this 
date,  February  19,  1969,  was  assigned  the 
honor  and  distinction  of  officially  open- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  by  offering 
prayer  as  substitute  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Reverend  Urbonas  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Lithuanian  American  Council  who 
is  carrying  on  the  campaign  to  eventually 
restore  freedom  to  his  native  land.  I wish 
to  incorporate  with  my  remarks  a letter 
I received  today  from  Albert  G.  Vinick 
and  Peter  Indreika,  president  and  chair- 
man, respectively,  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  of  the  Calumet  Region. 
I also  include  a resolution  unanimously 
passed  at  their  meeting  at  St.  Casimir’s 
Church  hall  in  Gary,  Ind.,  last  Sunday. 
Lithuanian  American  Council, 

Lake  County,  Ind.,  February  16,  1969. 
Han.  Bay  J.  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Madden:  The  Lithuanian 
Americans  of  the  Calumet  Region,  located  in, 
the  Northwestern  part  of  Indiana,  assembled 
in  St.  Casimir’s  Church  Hall,  1390  W.  15th 
Avenue,  Gary,  Indiana,  on  Sunday,  February 
16,  1969,  upon  presentation  and  due  con- 
sideration, unanimously  passed  the  enclosed 
resolution. 

We  sincerely  thank  you  for  any  help  that 
you  may  give  our  people,  by  placing  this 
resolution  where  it  may  do  the  most  good. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  G.  Vinick, 

President. 
Peter  Indreika. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  in  1940  the  Kremlin  rulers  in  con- 
spiracy with  Hitlerite  Germany  and  in  brutal 
violation  of  the  international  law,  invaded 
Lithuania,  and  against  the  will  of  Lithuanian 
people,  annexed  her  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Lithuania  have 
been  and  still  are  suppressed  by  the  most 
cruel  means  of  Communist  dictatorship;  her 
culture  is  distorted,  her  Industry  and  agri- 
culture ruined,  her  youth  by  thousands  every 
year  are  shipped  to  indoctrination  camps  for 
further  training  in  communism,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  dictatorship  con- 
stantly strives  to  extend  its  rule  over  new 
territories  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa, 
and  seeks  to  dominate  the  whole  world. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  gather- 
ing of  Loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
of  Lake  County,  State  of  Indiana,  calls  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  stand 
firm  against  the  expansion  of  communistic 
imperialism  and  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
prevent  further  spreading  of  communism  in 
the  free  world;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  it  is  our  consensus  that 
American  leadership  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  peace  will  be  best  exerted,  by  inaugurat- 
ing strong  and  dynamic  policy  aimed  not 
only  at  preventing  further  expansion  of  com- 
munist imperialism  but  also  abolishing  the 
fruits  of  all  past  Kremlin  aggressions  and  by 
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THE  SST — A BIZARRE  ASSAULT  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  unscramble  The  proposed  edict  of  the  ECC  that  all 


'UPON  GOVERNMENT  SOLVENCY 
;AND  THE  QUALITY  OP  AMERICAN 
LIFE 

I (Mr.  PODELL  asked  apd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  fpi  1 
minute  and  to  revise  aid  extend , his 
remarks.) 

jMEr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speajgr,  $500  tnil- 
lidn  in  Government  funds  has  already 
been  thrown  away  on  development  of; the 
supersonic  plane,  or  A decision 

shortly  must  be  made  regarding  further 
investment  of  public  monef  jn  this  ptcj- 
ecij;  $600  million  is  the  sum  in  Question 
which  we  shall  have  to  make  available  if 
development  of  the  SST  is  to  continue  X 
wish  to  place  myself  vehemently  on 
record  as  opposed  to  further  investment 
in  this  gargantuan  piece  jot  nonsefise. 
Hajve  we  not  had  enough  of  juch  incredi- 
ble boondoggles?  Are  the  American  peo- 
ple not  utterly  disgusted  with  such  astro- 
nodical  strivings  based  on  business  gree  d 
and  prestige  rather  than  ^ on  national 
necessity  and  meeting  of  real  needs  of  our 
people?  * 

We  have  poured  a fortune  Into  a flying 
deathtrap  called  the  TFX.  Already  thei  e 
is  talk  that  the  new  Lockhpd  transport 
is  going  to  soar  in  price  Jo  the  point 
where  Government  would  fljpd  it  cheaper 
to  buy  Lockheed  rather  than  purchase 
their  plane.  Jv 

Now  the  SST  is  propose}  and  advo- 
cated. What  is  it?  A sonic  boom  across  a 
continent,  shattering  our  wj&dows,  soil  ■ 
tude,  and  peace  of  mind.  An}  the  people 
behind  this  unbelievable  idficy  demanc 
thatl  Government  and  the  tasgpayer  subsi- 
dize this  awful  prospect. 

People  are  starving  to  d§ath  in  thii- 
Nation.  Our  cities  are  cesspobL  of  crime, 
drug  addiction,  traffic,  pollution,  and  ex- 
pensle.  Yet  we  pour  billions  down  the 
throats  of  those  who  are  making  it  worse 
perpetrating  such  atrocities  and  who 
propose  to  do  still  more.  I say  we  must 
Stop  lit.  - j: 

The  SST  is  as  unrealistic  in  concept 
and  Useless  in  goal  as  the  ABM,  foreign 
aid  to  our  enemies,  bigger  cars,  more 
cars,!  the  Vietnam  tragedy,  and  orangje 
groves  in  Greenland.  The  American  pubr 
lic  will  not  subsidize  this  atrocity.  | 

I pray  that  the  SST  be  relegated  tb 
the  jiunkpile  reserved  for  projects  that 
are  Nonsensical , useless,  and  certainly 
not  beneficial  to  the  American  national 
interest. 

Airjcraft  are  already  in  flight  whieli 
can  sferve  the  purposes  of  the  SST,  air 
though  they  will  not  create  a continent] 
spanning  sonic  boom.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  shkll  make  such  craft  do  the  job.  : 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  put  the  SST 
aside  and  let  it  collapse  quietly  as  all 
such  iprojects  do  when  placed  strictly) 
upon  i their  merits.  How  incredible  to! 
propose  a mode  of  transport  that  will 
get  people  across  a continent  faster  so 
they  vpill  be  able  to  spend  more  time  in 
the  traffic  jams  of  our  cities. 

A nation  stands  or  falls  on  its  abilities1 
to  ascertain  and  follow  through  on  na- 
tional! priorities.  Placing  the  SST  before 
ending  pollution,  mass  urban  transit,  and 
low-cojst  housing  makes  as  much  sense 
as  trying  to  obtain  light  from  a cucum- 
ber  or  making  a sheep  bark. 


our  priorities,  our  Nation  will  slide  into 
the  abyss.  We  carmot  afford  such  na- 
tional stupidities.  ‘The  Nation  demands 
that  we  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  the 
majority  rather  than  the  special  inter- 
ests of  the  few. 


PROPOSAL  BANNING  ALL  CIGA- 
RETTE ADVERTISING  ON  RADIO 

AND  TELEVISION  BY  FEDERAL 

COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  HousejbrJ.  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extencHiTsremarks.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr  ."Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5 the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  proposed  the  banning  of  all 
cigarette  advertising  on  the  Nation's 
radio  and /television  stations. 

This  i&^another  example  of  a growing 
number  ;of  instances  in  which  various 
Federal/  agencies  have  attempted  to 
arbitrarily  increase  heir  power  and  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  their  operations. 

The  announcement  by  the  Federal 
Commi!|nications  Commission  is  clearly 
outside  \the  jurisdiction  which  Congress 
has  delegated  to  that  agency  and  is  de- 
signed, 'in  my  opinion,  to  intimidate 
Congress\  It  is  a clear  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional authority  and  I,  for  one,  pro- 
pose to  do  Everything  I can  to  prevent  the 
FCC  or  another  agency  from  arrogating 
unto  itself  powers  never  intended  by  the 
very  legislative  authority  which  estab- 
lished the  regulatory  agency. 

This  is  a subject  which  has  received 
much  attention  in  recent  years.  The 
Cigarette  Labeling  Act  which  was  passed 
in  1965  after  extensive  hearings  provides 
information  which  reflects  the  proven 
facts  about  smoking  and  health.  Pro- 
posals are  already  pending  to  extend  the 
current  law  and  it  ;s  the  business  of 
Congress  to  take  whatever  legislative  ac- 
tion is  necessary  in  keeping  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  FCC  to 
take  capricious  action  to  prevent  manu- 
facturers of  cigarettes  from  advertis- 
ing— certainly  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tradictory medical  evidence  which  is  now 
available. 

This  is  more  than  a health  issue;  it  is 
a constitutional  question.  If  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  can  ban 
cigarette  advertising  it  can  also  operate 
to  curtail  the  advertising  of  other  prod- 
ucts— and  If  this  can  be  done,  presum- 
ably the  authority  world  extend  to  out- 
right censorship  and  complete  control  of 
the  broadcast  content  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. / 

I do  not  beljeve  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  or  will  stand  for  Government 
control  of  what  they  sise  or  hear  on  the 
broadcast  media.  This  is  the  very  thing 
which  many  of  us  have  striven  to  pre- 
vent under  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  freedom  to  speak  also  car- 
ries with  it  the  freedom  to  advertise — 
unless  there  is  somoproven  basis  that  the 
product  in  question  is  a detriment  to  the 
health  and  well-being  ol;  the  public.  Such 
a basis  has  not  been  proven  and  many 
Government  agencies  disagree  on  the  in- 
formation which  is  presently  available 
on  this  subject. 


cigarette  advertising  should  be  banned 
is  nothing  more  than  a grasp  for  power 
by  a Federal  agency  and  exceeds  the 
regulatory  functions  which  Congress  has 
vested  in  the  agency. 

The  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  is 
only  a first  step  in  bringing  about  the 
control  which  FCC  seeks.  Either  that  is 
the  case  of  the  FCC  is  guilty  of  incredi- 
ble gullibility  in  accepting  one  set  of 
conclusions  in  the  matter  of  smoking  and 
health  while  utterly  ignoring  other  con- 
clusions of  perhaps  much  greater  valid- 
ity. It  is  up  to  Congress  to  step  in  and 
'call  a halt  to  this  before  it  gets  out  of 
hand.  It  is  equally  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  protect  legitimate 
industry.  The  latest  proposal  together 
with  previous  actions  by  the  FCC  and 
other  agencies  have  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  grand  strategy  to  destroy  an  indus- 
try. Those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  free  speech  should  also  be  con- 
cerned lest  the  action  sought  by  the  FCC 
is  merely  a forerunner  to  complete  Gov- 
ernment censorship. 


THE  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
who  have  sponsored  proposals  to  secure 
stronger  mine  safety  laws  have  watched 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  with  con- 
sternation. 

This  is  a life-and-death  issue  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

It  is  not  a television  spectacular. 

It  is  not  a private  carriage  designed  to 
draw  a select  few  to  positions  of  political 
prominence. 

No  miner  has  died  or  been  crippled  un- 
derground so  that  a handful  of  self-ap- 
pointed experts  can  pose  dramatically  on 
the  public  stage  as  saviors  of  them  all. 

But  the  deadly  force  of  recent  mine 
disasters  has  directed  such  attention  to 
the  issue  that  we  can  say  with  some  cer- 
tainty the  time  for  remedial  legislation 
has  arrived.  The  public  demands  it. 

And  we  cannot  begin  formal  consider- 
ation of  the  many  pending  proposals  too 
soon.  The  sooner  we  begin,  the  quicker 
we  will  be  able  to  work  out  legislation 
which  can  be  passed,  and  which  can  be 
effective  after  passage. 

The  sooner  we  begin,  the  quicker  we 
will  be  able  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  facts  and  shift  the  emphasis  away 
from  the  ehatterings  of  the  uninformed. 

It  is  my  own  personal  conviction  that 
stronger  Federal  mine  safety  legislation 
alone  will  not  bring  completely  accept- 
able conditions  of  work  underground.  We 
must  look  farther  afield  for  that,  and 
only  prolonged  research  will  assure  us 
of  suitable  end  results. 

But  in  the  immediate  present  we  can 
reduce  the  human  risk  in  mining  sub- 
stantially through  the  adoption  of  real- 
istic, enforceable  additions  to  the  lan- 
guage of  present  laws. 

As  a cosponsor  of  one  such  proposal,  I 
am  dismayed  by  the  trend  of  recent  pub- 
licity— by  the  callous,  heartless,  self- 
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believed  they  would  be,  and  I am  glad 
to  see  that  they  have  been  proved  to  be 
baseless. 

The  first  step  is  a reasonable  one.  The 
assurances  given  of  the  continuance  of 
the  OEO,  of  its  assured  role  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  and  that  the  war  on 
poverty  will  continue  and  will  be  fi- 
nanced— these  stand  out  as  the  most 
critical  aspects  of  the  message  and  should 
be  very  reassuring  to  the  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DOMINICK  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  POVERTY  MESSAGE 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dominick.  The  President’s  message  on 
poverty  brings  a measure  of  reassurance  to 
both  the  general  public  and  the  poor. 

Change  in  this  area  is  long  overdue,  and 
certadnly  welcome. 

While  I have  reservations  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Job  Corps,  I congratulate  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  his  decisiveness  in  moving 
immediately  in  some  areas  of  the  poverty 
program,  but  holding  other  recommendations 
in  abeyance  pending  further  review. 

His  statement  recognizes  and  breathes  new 
life  into  the  original  congressional  intent 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  innovation,  to 
develop  new  programs,  test  them,  and  once 
underway,  place  them  with  a permanent 
agency  more  equipped  for  their  efficient 
administration. 

Under  minority  sponsorship,  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  1967  in  adding  an  amendment  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  requiring  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  a full 
investigation  of  the  poverty  program  and 
report  to  Congress.  That  report  is  due  next 
month,  and  I concur  in  the  wise  judgment 
of  the  President  that  legislative  recommen- 
dations should  await  the  findings  of  that 
office. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  a program  I strongly 
support — Headstart. 

Senators  will  recall  my  particular  interest 
In  this  program,  and  authorship  of  the 
amendment  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  by  a vote  of  two  to  one  transferring  it  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Thirty  Republican  Senators  and 
thirty  Democratic  Senators  expressed  the  will 
of  the  Senate  that  Headstart  be  operated  by 
the  Office  of  Education  in  that  Department. 
When  House  Democratic  conferees,  most  of 
whom  were  absent  and  represented  by 
proxies,  refused  to  go  along,  the  compromise 
language  requiring  the  Presidential  study 
was  placed  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
amendments  of  1968. 

In  delegating  Headstart  to  HEW,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  his  intent  that  com- 
munity action  agencies  can  continue  to  be 
involved  in  the  operation  of  this  program  at 
the  local  level.  This  coincides  with  the  intent 
and  express  language  of  the  Dominick 
amendment. 

I note  that  the  President  States : 

“Pending  a final  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  on  where  within  the  department 
responsibility  for  Head  Start  would  be  lodged, 
it  will  be  located  directly  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary.” 

It  is  my  understanding  that  guidelines  for 
the  operation  of  Head  Start  during  the  one 
year  delegation  period  commencing  July  1, 
1969,  will  be  developed  by  OEO  and  HEW, 
and  that  legislative  recommendations  to  ac- 


complish a permanent  transfer  will  be  sent 
to  Congress  later  this  spring. 

I pledge  my  full  cooperation  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  the  President  during  the  develop- 
ment and  formulation  of  a Anal  decision  as 
to  where  Head  Start  is  to  be  placed  in  HEW. 
This  is  a fine  program,  and  I certainly  want 
to  see  the  full  range  of  its  education,  health, 
and  welfare  services  preserved  while  aiming 
for  greater  coordination  with  our  school 
systems. 

I am  delighted  to  support  the  President’s 
suggestions,  and  feel  this  is  a significant  step 
in  the  direction  of  overcoming  the  problems 
with  which  we  have  been  faced  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I am 
pleased  that  the  President's  message  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  grapples 
directly  with  this  pressing  problem.  The 
President  asked  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but 
made  it  clear  that  he  will  ask  for  views 
of  a wide  range  of  those  legislating  or 
administering  the  poverty  program  or 
affected  by  it,  before  he  makes  more 
detailed  recommendations.  President 
Nixon  has,  in  my  judgment,  made  the 
wisest  possible  recommendations  in  this 
message. 

As  one  who  voted  for  funding  OEO  in 
1968,  I am  pleased  to  see  that  the  office 
is  being  retained  and  that  it  is  being 
evaluated.  As  one  who  voted  to  transfer 
the  Headstart  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  within  HEW  from  OEO,  I 
can  only  applaud  the  President's  move 
in  that  direction,  and  to  acclaim  his 
stated  reasons  for  the  preliminary  steps 
toward  transfer  to  HEW. 

The  future  of  Headstart  will  be  bright- 
er for  having  all  of  the  related  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  at  its  disposal,  under  the 
monitoring  eye  of  the  Secretary,  Bob 
Finch,  of  HEW.  I hope  that  the  function- 
ing and  scope  of  the  Headstart  program 
can  be  expanded  and  made  more  effec- 
tive. 

Headstart  is  of  particular  interest  to 
me.  We  have  seen  in  Philadelphia,  where 
children  younger  than  the  normal  Head- 
start age  are  included  in  a program 
called  Get  Set,  how  important  the  earli- 
est possible  involvement  of  children  in 
such  a program  can  be.  Therefore,  I was 
particularly  heartened  to  note  that  the 
President,  in  discussing  early  childhood 
development  said : 

So  crucial  is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

As  he  pledged  himself  to  that  commit- 
ment, I am  sure  Congress  will  also. 

I am  personally  very  persuaded  by  the 
logic  that  Headstart — and  hopefully 
such  attendant  programs  as  Get  Set— 
will  benefit  greatly  by  association  with 
other  child  development  programs  with- 
in HEW  and  with  the  many  research 
programs  through  various  institutes  un- 
der the  command  of  HEW. 

I accept  the  President's  invitation  to 
make  suggestions  on  Headstart,  Get  Set, 
and  possibly  other  programs  heretofore 
administered  under  the  OEO,  and  I may 
have  more  to  say  on  that  subject  in  the 
near  future. 


NEW  TERRORIST  ATTACK  ON  IS- 
RAELI AIRLINER  FURTHER  IM- 
PERILS MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday’s 
attack  by  Arab  terrorists  upon  a loaded, 
fully  fueled  Israeli  commercial  airline  at 
Zurich's  Kloten  Airport — the  third  such 
attack  in  recent,  months — once  again 
inflames  the  passions  of  the  Middle  East 
and  threatens  again  to  explode  the  pres- 
ent Arab-Israeli  “whisper  war”  into  a 
full-scale  conflagration.  Once  again,  the 
ent  Arab-Israeli  “whisper  war”  into  a 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
a step  closer  to  the  military  confronta- 
tion both  sides  are  seeking  to  avoid  in 
this  tortured  area. 

The  gravest  mistake  the  world  could 
now  make  would  be  to  regard  this  latest 
attack  on  an  El  A1  passenger  plane  as 
just  another  isolated  incident  in  the 
chain  of  so-called  incidents  that  have 
violated  the  cease-fire  agreement  negoti- 
ated in  the  Security  Council  to  end  the 
1967  6-day  war. 

The  world  reacted  in  silence  to  the 
Arab  attack  2 months  ago  on  the  Israeli 
airliner  in  Athens,  only  to  find  its  voice  in 
declarations  of  outrage  over  the  Israeli 
retaliatory  raid  upon  Beirut  Interna- 
tional Airport.  This  made  a very  bad  im- 
pression, because  it  was  so  onesided  in 
adopting  the  Security  Council  resolution. 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned 
in  my  judgment,  from  the  first  incident 
in  Athens.  The  first  lesson  is  that  the 
Israeli  Government  regards  an  attack  on 
its  commercial  airline  as  an  attack  on  its 
major  lifeline  with  the  outside  world. 
Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  enemies 
and  on  the  fourth  side  by  the  sea,  Israel 
must  regard  threats  to  the  survival  of 
its  airline  as  threats  to  its  survival  as  a 
nation. 

The  second  lesson  was  the  December 
31  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution,  for 
which  the  United  States  voted,  which 
condemned  Israel  for  its  attack  on  empty 
aircraft  in  Beirut,  but  completely  ignored 
the  Arab  attack  in  Athens  aimed  at 
destroying  an  Israeli  commercial  air- 
liner and  all  its  passengers.  This  U.N. 
action  obviously  did  nothing  to  dis- 
courage these  outrages,  because  here  we 
have  another,  again  imperialing  pas- 
sengers and  wounding  six  of  them,  one 
very  seriously. 

What  is  to  be  done?  I suggest  the  fol- 
lowing. The  U.N.  Security  Council  must 
take  a hard  and  realistic  look  at  the  at- 
tack in  Zurich  and  must  be  prepared  to 
act  rather  than  react  with  discrimina- 
tory impotence,  as  it  did  before.  U.N. 
Secretary  General  U Thant  has  thus  far 
limited  himself  to  a denunciation  of  the 
terrorist  action  and  an  expression  of  hope 
that  it  “will  not  be  followed  by  an  act  of 
retaliation.”  He  has  said  terrorist  at- 
tacks should  be  condemned  by  all  gov- 
ernments if  civil  aviation  is  to  be  saved 
“from  chaos  and  anarchy.”  But  he  is  still 
to  reveal  what  role,  if  any,  he  believes  the 
United  Nations  can  play  in  bringing  this 
about. 

Are  we  to  wait  again  for  the  Israelis, 
angered  and  frustrated  by  the  silence  and 
inaction  of  this  world  body,  perhaps  to 
strike  out  with  another  retaliatory  blow? 
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Or  sire  we  ready  to  confront  the  Security 
Couhcil  with  the  full  measure  of  the 
dilemma  of  Arab  terrorism,  including  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Arab  govern- 
ments for  the  acts  of  these  terrorist 

bands?  . ,, 

If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  the 
Israel  Government  displaying  the  re- 
straint asked  for  by  U Thant  in  the  face 
of  this  latest  attack,  we  must  choose,  in 
my  I judgment,  the  course  of  action  of 
facing  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations — and  perhaps  the  General  As- 
sembly, if  the  Security  Council  will  not 
acti-with  the  situation. 

ilhe  Israelis  must  be  encouraged  j to 
bri^ig  their  grievance  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  a body  which,  incidentally, 
the^  now  think  is  a kangaroo  court,  with 
six  Tof  its  15  seats  occupied  by  nations 
thajt  do  not  afford  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Israel  and  with  a Soviet  veto  looming 
over  any  of  its  deliberations  which  might 
censure  any  Arab  state.  If  the  Security 
Council  proves  to  be  a forum  that 
not  work,  then  perhaps  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  can  j do 
better;  and  it  must  be  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  Arab  governments  which  ^ite 
encouragement,  financial  assistance,  Cnd 
ev^n  military  training  to  the  terrorist 
groups. 

It  must  weigh  the  recent  statements 
of (President  Nasser  and  King  HusSejn 
in  iopen  support  of  the  terrorists  against 
thiir  declarations  of  seeking  a peaceful 
settlement  with  Israel.  Obviously,  a ‘[so- 
lnljion  of  the  Palestine  problem,”  as  Pres- 
ident Nasser  calls  it,  by  illegal  terrorist 
acts,  cannot  be  compatible  with  sincere 
peace  efforts;  and,  the  support  by  Presi- 
dent Nasser  and  King  Hiessein  for  sluch 
acts  should  be  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations. 

trhe  Nixon  administration  should  take 
thb  lead  both  in  the  U.N.  anti  in  the  Four 
Pc^wer  talks  on  the  Middle  East  to  make 
an  end  to  terrorist  activities  an  integral 
part  of  any  move  toward  peace  settle- 
ment suggested  to  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

lit  is  a tense  moment  in  the  Middle 
East  and  it  is  growing  more  intense.! Mr. 
President,  the  point  I make  an  effort  to 
show  today  is  that  we  cannot  seek  to 
bbing  about  peace  between  the  patties 
when  there  are  armed  attacks  by  jter- 
rcJrist  bands  of  organized  governmjehts 
which  say  they  want  a peaceful  solution. 
The  two  do  not  go  together.  Nobody  is 
being  fooled,  because  the  situation  is 
growing  more  intense  every  day.  j | 

1 1 invite  the  attention  <j£  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  Nations,  of  wpich 
wfe  are  such  an  important  member,  to 
tikis  situation  in  the  hope  that  perhaps 
in  the  General  Assembly,  if  not  in|  the 
Security  Council,  some  more  constructive 
niove  can  be  made  than  has  been  made 
up  to  now.  j 

SENTINEL  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

! Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
2 1 weeks  ago  Secretary  of  Defense  Baird 
announced  that  all  construction  work 
on  deploying  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
vtfould  be  halted,  pending  completion  of 
a|  Pentagon  review  of  our  major  weapons 
system.  This  was  heartening  newts  to 


those  of  us  who  opposed  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel,  for  it  seemed  to  indicate  a 
genuine  intent  to  conduct  a dispassion- 
ate, inclusive,  and  exhaustive  review  of 
the  premises  underlying  the  decision  to 
deploy  the  Sentinel. 

From  all  available;  indications,  how- 
ever, this  review  is  not  dispassioirate ; not 
exhaustive;  and  not  inclusive.  In  fact, 
the  decision  to  resume  construction  on 
Sentinel  deployment  seems  to  have  al- 
ready been  made,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
in  question  within  the  Pentagon.  Today’s 
newspapers  carry  stories,  based  on  a 
press  conference  yesterday  by  Secretary 
Laird  and  Deputy  Secretary  Packard, 
that  deployment  of  Sentinel  is  a virtual 
certainty,  although  the  form  of  the  sys- 
tem may  be  somewhat  different  than 
that  previously  planned. 

I would  point  out  that  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  it  is  not  the  form  of  Sentinel' 
which  so  concerns  me,  as  much  as  it  is 
the  substance  of  it.  And  a review  which 
urges  changes  in  only  the  form,  as  an 
attempt  to  mollify  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  substance,  is  really  no  review  at 
all. 

Because  of  my  concern  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  as  much  and  as  accurate 
information  as  possible  on  the  Sentinel 
system,  I have  asked  two  very  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  organize  and 
prepare  a report  for  me  and  my  col- 
leagues on  all  aspects  of  the  Sentinel 
system.  For  far  too  many  years,  we  have 
not  had  readily  available  to  the  public 
at  large  anything  but  the  official  admin- 
istration reports  on  national  defense 
projects.  It  is  high  time,  I think,  that  a 
non -Pentagon  report  be  made  generally 
available. 

The  two  individuals  who  will  organize 
this  report  are  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Weisner  of 
the  Massachusetts  :tnstitute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  Prof.  Abram  Chayes  of  Harvard 
University.  Dr.  Weisner  was  formerly  the 
science  adviser  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  and  Professor  Chayes  the 
legal  adviser  to  the  Department  of  State 
from  1961  to  1964.  I think  they  bring  to 
a study  of  this  type;  a unique  mixture  of 
scientific  and  foreign  relations  experi- 
ence at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Wiesner  and  Professor  Chayes 
will  be  joined  in  their  work  by  other  dis- 
tinguished experts  in  the  technical  and 
policy  fields,  and  they  will  have  their  re- 
port prepared  in  3 or  4 weeks. 

I have  previously  here  in  the  Senate 
set  out  my  objections  to  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  system,  as  have  many  of 
my  colleagues. 

I believe  that  were  we  to  move  ahead 
with  deployment  of  Sentinel,  we  would 
have  spent  what  now  appears  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10  billion— to  pro- 
vide us  not  with  security,  but  with  false 
security.  I do  not  think  that  we  should 
commit,  now,  these  sums  to  the  Sentinel 
system.  We  should  instead  continue  our 
research  and  development  efforts,  and 
seek  with  greater  intensity  to  begin  dis- 
armament talks.  For  the  future  of  the 
world  lies  more  surely  not  in  more  arms 
stockpiles,  but  in  less;  not  in  more  hos- 
tility and  distrust,  but  in  greater  under- 
standing; not  in  another  round  in  the 
arms  race,  but  in  cooperative  efforts  to 
slow  down. 

I firmly  believe  that  deploying  Sentinel 


would  be  a major  national  error.  I shall 
do  what  I can  to  see  that  it  is  not  de- 
ployed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  followed  with  some  interest,  not 
on  the  floor,  but  through  the  press,  the 
efforts  engaged  in  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  this 
whole  field  of  antiballistic  missiles. 

It  may  come  as  some  surprise  to  the 
Senator  to  find  out  that  I am  not  mar- 
ried to  either  the  thin  or  the  thick  sys- 
tem, should  one  be  suggested,  I am  try- 
ing to  listen  to  both  sides,  in  order  to 
make  up  my  mind. 

From  what  I have  been  able  to  read 
in  the  past  week  about  the  position  of 
the  Air  Force  on  the  amti-ballistic-missile 
system — and  I have  hot  heard  this  offi- 
cially from  the  Air  Force  or  from  any 
friends  connected  with  tfet  organiza- 
tion—it  seems  that  their  approach  might 
well  be  one  of  dropping  the  protection 
of  our  cities  and  protecting  our  hardened 
sites.  If  that  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Air 
Force,  would  that  change  the  Senator’s 
attitude  toward  an  ABM  system,  whether 
thin  or  thick? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I think  that  the  prin- 
cipal objections  stated  and  the  reserva- 
tions given  in  my  letter  of  2 weeks  ago 
to  Secretary  Laird,  and  here  today,  are 
that  the  whole  concept  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  appropriate  committees. 
The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stehitis)  indicated 
just  about  10  days  ago  that  his  commit- 
tee would  have  full  hearings.  I believe 
also  that  we  should  have  some  judg- 
ments in  regard  to  the  implications  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  CMr.  Stennis) 
pointed  out,  in  the  last  hearing  we  had 
on  the  Sentinel  program,  only  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  were  called.  Certainly 
it  seems  appropriate  that  other  witnesses 
should  be  called  who  can  make  helpful 
and  useful  comments  with  regard  to  the 
total  deployment  of  this  weapons  system. 
Certainly  it  should  be  an  area  on  which 
we  should  gather  information. 

At  noon  today,  I had  an  informative 
luncheon  with  Mr.  George  Rathgens,  who 
has  recently  written  for  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  an 
extensive  analysis  of  the  whole  ABM  sys- 
tem. He  is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  our  experts  on  this  subject.  He  has 
sincere  reservations  about  deploying 
Sentinel  for  the  protection  of  hardened 
sites.  He  says  that  such  protection  can 
be  provided  more  effectively  with  other 
defensive  weapons  systems,  and  that  we 
really  would  be  buying  very  little  pro- 
tection for  the  hardened  sites.  This  would 
be  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  I would 
hope  Senators  could  get  information  on, 
to  find  out  whether  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective way  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  these  hardened  sites  is  through  Sen- 
tinel or  some  other  means. 

There  are  reasonable  questions  about 
it.  I think  all  of  us  would  like  to  have  the 
best  judgments  we  can  get,  in  order  to 
respond  to  those  questions.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee,  through  its  chair- 
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long,  without  fearing  the  loss  of  the  prospec- 
tive investor  and  the  3,000  Jobs. 

In  so  far  as  the  State  Legislature  is  con- 
cerned, I am  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  it 
has  done  what  is  necessary  to  move  this  re- 
development program  to  reality.  In  1967,  and 
again  In  1968,  on  Home  Rule  Messages  from 
the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council,  the  State 
Legislature  adopted  laws  giving  the  City  of 
New  York  power  and  authority  to  develop 
the  Naval  Shipyard  area.  The  Resolution  be- 
fore you  today  simply  confirms  action  we 
have  taken  in  the  past  and  attests  to  our 
continued  concern  and  interest  in  this 
problem. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  and  Mayor  Lindsay 
are  in  Washington  today  meeting  with  Vice 
President  Agnew,  our  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators, and  representatives  of  the  Brooklyn 
Congressional  delegation.  The  Resolution  be- 
fore us  now  is  designed  to  add  our  voice  to 
the  massive  efforts  now  under  way  to  bring 
the  redevelopment  plans  for  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard to  the  point  where  they  can  be  put  into 
operation.  What  we  have  in  Brooklyn  is  a 
blueprint  for  progress.  I urge  adoption  of 
this  Resolution,  so  that  the  promised  eco- 
nomic development  and  job  opportunities 
may  become  a reality. 

Resolution  No.  37 

Concurrent  resolution  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  memorializing  Congress  to  act 
expeditiously  on  proposed  legislation  to 
transfer  title  to  the  property  known  as  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  to  the  city  of  New  York  for 
redevelopment  as  an  industrial  park 
Whereas,  The  New  York  Naval  Shipyard, 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  was  closed  in 
June,  nineteen  hundred  sixty-six,  and  such 
closing  resulted  in  the  loss  of  ten  thousand 
skilled  and  well-paying  jobs,  in  the  impair- 
ment of  employment  opportunities  for  others, 
and  adversely  affected  the  economy  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  of  the  City  and 
State  of  New  York;  and 
Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  this  state  has 
already  demonstrated  its  approval  of  the  re- 
development program  by  enacting  chapters 
five  hundred  eighty- two  and  seven  hundred 
fifty-seven  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
sixty-seven  and  by  enacting  chapter  ten 
hundred  sixty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  sixty-eight,  such  laws  authorizing 
and  empowering  the  City  of  New  York  to  un- 
dertake such  redevolpment  program;  and 
Whereas,  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
the  Governor  and  concerned  departments  of 
the  State  and  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
Commerce,  Labor  and  Industry  Corporation 
of  Kings  (CLICK),  a non-profit  corporation 
representing  commercial,  industrial,  labor, 
community  and  civic  leaders  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  have  jointly  developed  plans  for 
the  redevelopment  of  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  as  an  industrial  park;  and 
Whereas,  The  successful  completion  of  such 
redevelopment  will  result  in  the  creation  of 
twenty  thousand  on-site  jobs  and  an  equal 
number  of  off- site  jobs  among  vendors  sup- 
plying materials,  goods,  and  services  to  indus- 
tries located  on  the  site;  and 
Whereas,  The  creation  of  such  jobs  will 
create  employment  opportunities  for  the  un- 
employed, reduce  the  burdens  of  welfare 
costs,  and  promote  the  economy  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn,  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  park  that  the  federal 
government  transfer  the  property  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  the  City  of  New  York 
at  below  fair  market  values;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved , (if  the  Senate  concur) , That  the 
Congress  be,  and  hereby  is,  memorialized  to 
approve  as  expeditiously  as  possible  proposed 
legislation  to  permit  the  transfer  of  title  to 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  to  the  City  of 


New  York,  without  cost,  for  the  governmental 
purpose  of  redevelopment  of  such  property  as 
an  indusrial  park;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved , (if  the  Senate  concur),  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  forward- 
ing one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one  copy  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

Donald  A.  Campbell, 

CRISIS  IN  WORLD  STRATEGY:  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  THE  NEAR  EAST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  LOUISIANA 

.IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  7-day 
Arab-Israel  war  of  June  1967,  closed  the 
Suez  Canal,  diverted  European  shipping 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  dis- 
rupted world  commerce.  Since  then,  a 
series  of  incidents  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
deadly  struggle  in  that  ancient  cross- 
roads— a struggle  that  antedates  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

As  stated  by  General  MacArthur  in  his 
immortal  1951  address  to  a joint  session 
of  Congress,  this  struggle  is  global  and 
so  interlocked  that  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  one  sector,  oblivious  to  those  of 
another,  is  but  to  court  disaster  for  the 
whole. 

As  demonstrated  by  recent  events  other 
focal  points  in  the  world  situation  are — 

First.  The  Denmark-Alps  line  in  Eu- 
rope where  Soviet  forces  in  1968  occupied 
Czechoslovakia  and  face  the  forces  of 
NATO  nations. 

Second.  Southeast  Asia  where  the 
United  States  is  carrying  the  greatest 
part  of  a major  war  that  has  already 
claimed  over  37,000  American  lives. 

Third.  Southern  Africa,  where  our  own 
Government  has  applied  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  thus 
opening  the  backdoor  to  war  with  South 
Africa  and  other  countries  in  that  vast 
area,  for  which  effort  the  once  great  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International 
Peace  has  prepared  a general  staff  type 
of  war  plan. 

Fourth.  Panama,  where  officials  in  one 
government  have  jeopardized  limited 
ownership  and  control  of  the  strategic 
Canal  Zone  territory  and  the  Panama 
Canal  in  an  area  of  endemic  revolution 
and  endless  political  instability  that  is 
acutely  vulnerable  to  Communist  revo- 
lutionary subversion. 

Eminent  students  of  world  strategy 
have  written  extensively  about  all  of 
these  focal  points  and  some  of  their  com- 
mentaries are  recorded  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  My  statament,  “Crisis  in 
World  Strategy:  An  Appraisal, *’  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  18,  1967,  before  the  Arab-Israel 
war  of  that  year,  is  but  one  example. 

The  latest  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture in  world  strategy  are  a four-part 
series  of  articles  by  Dan  Smoot,  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  and  careful  writer,  in  the 
January  20  and  27,  and  February  3 and 


10,  1969,  issues  of  the  Dan  Smoot  Re- 
port. In  these,  he  presents  the  key  prob- 
lems of  the  Near  East  and  offers  a real- 
istic plan  of  action  for  the  United  States. 

The  four  indicated  articles  follow  and 
are  commended  for  study  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  cognizant  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch  as  well  as 
editors  and  professors: 

[From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Jan.  20,  1969] 
Israel — Part  I 

Palestine  is  a region  of  some  10,000  square 
miles  (about  the  size  of  New  Hampshire)  at 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  is  the  Canaan  or  Pomised  Land  to 
which  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  who 
fled  from  bondage  in  Egypt.  Many  centuries 
passed,  however,  before  the  Jews  built  a 
strong,  national  state  in  Palestine. 

For  a brief  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century  before  Christ  (during  the 
reign  of  King  David) , the  Jewish  nation  in- 
cluded in  one  dominion  all  of  Palestine  (and 
a little  more) . But  before  long,  the  nation 
had  split  into  two  Hebrew  kingdoms : Israel, 
the  larger  of  the  two,  occupying  most  of 
Palestine  north  of  Jerusalem;  and  Judah,  a 
diminutive  kingdom  which  included  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  some  contiguous  territory. 
Assyrians  conquered  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  722  B,C.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  later  (587  B.C.),  Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered  Jerusalem.  The  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity began,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  van- 
ished. 

The  Maccabees  established  a new  Jewish 
nation  in  Palestine  in  the  second  century, 
B.C.,  but  it  lasted  only  79  years. 

For  the  next  2000  years,  Palestine  was  a 
province  or  protectorate  of  various  empires. 
Since  the  7th  century  A.D.,  Palestine  has 
been  occupied  largely  by  Arabs. 

When  the  Ottoman  Turks  captured  Egypt 
in  1517,  Palestine  became  a province  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  remained  in  that 
status  for  four  centuries. 

In  the  late  19th  century,  the  Zionist  move- 
ment emerged  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  The 
purpose  was  to  colonize  Palestine  with  Jews 
from  Europe  and  elsewhere  until  there  would 
be  enough  Jews  there — controlling  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  land — to  create 
a Jewish  nation. 

Actual  colonization  (by  a few  European 
Jews,  financed  by  the  fabulously  wealthy 
Rothschild  family)  began  in  1883.  Interna- 
tional political  Zionism,  as  a movement  to 
reclaim  Palestine  for  the  establishment  of 
a Jewish  state,  was  formally  organized  four 
years  later,  in  1897.  Since  then,  the  move- 
ment has  been  largely  financed  and  directed 
by  American  Jews. 

Simultaneously  with  the  emergence  of 
Zionism,  Arabs  in  Palestine  were  developing 
a strong  sense  of  nationalism,  yearning  to 
throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  to  establish 
an  independent  Arab  nation. 

At  first,  there  was  little  conflict  between 
Zionism  and  Arab  nationalism — primarily 
because  an  insignificant  number  of  Jews 
chose  to  immigrate  to  Palestine.  In  1914,  for 
example,  after  31  years  of  Zionist  coloniza- 
tion, 94%  of  the  Palestine  population  was 
still  Arab. 

When  World  War  I began  in  1914,  Turkey 
became  an  ally  of  Germany.  On  August  30, 
1915,  the  British  promised  to  support  Arab 
independence  for  all  Arab  lands  (including 
Palestine)  within  the  Turkish  empire,  if 
Arabs  would  support  Great  Britain’s  war 
against  Turkey.  Arabs  revolted  against  Turk- 
ish rule  on  June  5,  1916;  and  Arab  guerrilla 
forces  were  organized  to  support  the  British 
military  campaign  against  the  Turks. 

But  the  British  were  also  making  deals 
with  Jews — not  because  of  any  military  as- 
sistance Jews  could  give  in  Palestine,  but  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  wealth,  power,  and 
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lut^  our  rivers,  our  lakes,  and  our  water 
resources. 

Tt|>  the  larger  perspective  in  which,  at  the 
Governor's  urging,  we  examine  the  budget, 
let  not  forget  that  the  vast  majority  of 
babies  born  today  will  witness  the  dawn;  of 
the  21st  Century.  Our  Budget  for  the  nfcXt 
fiscal  year  is  not  only  a fiscal  plan  for  tho 
year  ahead.  It  is  also  a blueprint-  for  tomor- 
row; it  sets  the  framework  through  which 
we  should  see  a picture  of  the  kind  of  herit- 
age we  leave  for  our  children  and.  our  grand- 
children, when  they  face  the  brave  new  world 
of  tpe  21st  Century. 

We  are  an  affluent  society.  Tec  there  is  a 
malaise  in  the  land.  Hunger  stalks  our  land! 
fear  [stalks  our  streets;  and  remorse  stalk® 
our  (conscience  over  the  rising  tide  of  racial 
discord  and  violence.  Too  many  of  our  younki 
sters  resort  to  drugs  and  narcotics  to  eap® ' 
the  ij>ain  of  their  daily  life.  I 

As  we  glimpse  the  future,  we  know  th^t 
we  snail  need  more  rather  than  less  educk-; 
tion,  to  cope  with  the  growing,  complexities 
of  life  and  with  the  needs  of  a growing  tech- 
nological society.  Our  people  will  refuse- 
much  longer  to  suffer  the  indignities  of  slum 
life,  the  enduring  disabilities  of  inadequate 
education,  maternal  and  infant  mortality 
rates  so  high  that  they  demean  our  society. 
As  glimpse  the  future,  we  know  that  we 
shall  need  more  rather  than  loss  public 
services. 

As  i nation,  we  spend  million®  oil  ballistic 
missiles,  hundreds  of  millions  on  anti -bal- 
listic missiles,  and  billions  on  untl-anti- 
ballistic  missiles,  as  if  our  Nation’s  security 
depended  on  the  endless  proliferation  of  pre- 
fixes. [Certainly  we  must  reorient  our  priorr 
ities,  {to  bring  rays  of  hope  to  the  nation  of 
poor,  within  our  Nation,  whose  daily  lives 
are  circumscribed  by  an  endless  struggle  fpr 
the  basis  necessities  of  life — food,  clothing}, 
sheltet. 

In  b|is  Budget  Message,  the  Governor  calle4 
for  a program  of  Federal  revenue  sharing,  lrj 
order  I to  preserve  the  relative  competitive 
position  of  the  individual  States,  in  rela-j 
tlon  to  attracting  and  retaining  industry  an<^ 
commerce.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  thd 
Governor’s  recommendation. 

However,  it  is  also  true,  that  within  our! 
State,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages! 
also  compete  for  commerce  and  industry.  And! 
the  State  aid  to  localities  programs,  at  least \ 
In  pari,  tended  .to  equalize  the  relative  com-' 
petitive  positions  of  our  local  governments. 
Indeed}  the  shift  of  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment c^sts  to  property  taxation  will  tend  to 
destroy  the  relative  competitive  positions  of 
the  localities.  I suggest,  further,  that  such  a 
shift  to  property  taxes,  will  impair  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  State  as  a whole. 
Corporate  executives,  seeking  locations  for 
new  plants,  are  more  concerned  over  property  j 
taxes,  than  they  are  over  most  other  taxes. 

And  jet  us  not  be  blind  to  the  revolt  of  ; 
the  homeowner  and  the  business  man  over 
increasing  property  taxes.  In  recent  years, 
an  increasing  number  of  school  districts  in 
our  State  found  their  school  budgets  rejected 
by  the  [people,  because  the  budget  required 
an  inerdase  in  property  taxes.  In  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  schools  were  closed  for  a full  month, 
because  [of  a revolt  of  the  property  tax  payer. 
We  certainly  want  no  Youngstowns  in  New 
York.  ] 

It  is  ^within  this  context,  and  from  this 
larger  perspective,  that  the  people  of  our 
State,  through  their  local  public  officials, 
through  [spokesmen  of  business,  industry,  and 
labor,  thjrough  civic  and  community  leaders, 
will  make  known  their  views  on  the  Gover- 
nor’s Executive  Budget,  at  legislative  hearings 
next  week. 

It  is  mjjr  fervent  hope,  that  as  a consequence 
of  those  | hearings,  that  the  Governor  and  I 
will  not  bnce  again  share  a common  disaster. 

That  Would  be  tragic  for  both  of  us.  The 
Governorl  and  I remain  of  an  age,  that  across 
the  horizon  new  conquests  beckon  us.  And 


we  are  prepared  to  face  those  challenges,  with 
the  political  skills  that  so  recently  failed  us. 

We  all  know  that  the  Governor  is  now 
busily  engaged  in  making  whistle  stops  to 
change  his  image.  Before  too  long,  he  will 
no  longer  be  known  as  High  Tax  Rocky.  We 
shall  soon  affectionately  call  him  Skinflint 
Rocky.  , 11 

Just  the  other  day,  the  Governor  spoke  en- 
viously of  how  more  pleasant  things  were  in 
Arkansas.  Here  in  New  York,  the  Governor 
said,  we  get  back  only  five  cents  -for  each 
dollar  the  Federal  government  takes  from  us. 
Arkansas  gets  back  three  Federal  dollars  for 
each  dollar  in  Federal  taxes. 

As  a native,  and  life-long  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn, I never  thought  I would  see  the  day  when 
a Rockefeller  would  find  greener  the  grass 
in  another  man’s  field. 

But  it  figured.  I discoyeredtTfat' th’ffTgreener 
grass  in  Arkansas  b^letlged  to  his  brother. 

There  is  comjdrt  in  all  of  this  for  the 
Governor  Heiirthe  only  person  in  the  United 
States  whoytifox  27  months,  has  his  own, 
private,  haifd-picked  United  States  Senator. 
Our  Constitution  thus  makes  our  Governor 
the  equivalent  of  half  a State.  Among  his 
intimates,  me  is  now  known  as  Half-Nelson. 

As  I leave  the  rostrum  in  behalf  of  the 
Governor,  rVfcrust  that  this  evening,  in  rela- 
tion to  me,  he  will  be  only  Half-Hard. 


TRANSFER  OF  TITLE  OF  BROOKLYN 
NAVY  YARD  TO  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK  REQUESTS!) 

HON.  JOHN  j’  kOONEY 

OF  NEW  V ORK  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday , February  17,  *969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yokk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  2V2  years  ago  witV  little 
regard  for  fact,  history,  or  consequences 
of  the  act.  the  New  York  naval  ships^rd, 
known  as  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Vas 
closed  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Al- 
most 10,000  skilled,  loyal  workers  found 
themselves  looking  for  other  employ- 
ment. It  was,  in  short,  a very  tragic  time, 
a bitter  time,  a time  of  anger.  Bitterness 
and  anger,  yes.  Despair,  no.  For  the  peo- 
ple of  Brooklyn  refused  to  quit  and 
together  with  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  city  and  State  governments 
and  the  Congress  have  fought  continu- 
ally to  once  again  make  the  navy/yard 
area  a productive  area.  j 

On  January  27,  1969,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  the  Honorable  Stanley  Stein- 
gut,  addressed  the  State  assembly  on  the 
havy  yard  problem.  Following  his  re- 
marks the  State  assembly  ana  the  Senate 
sqjproved  a resolution  requesting  the 
Congress  “to  approve  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  proposed  legislation  to  permit 
the  transfer  of  title  /o  the  New  York 
naval  shipyard  to  thg  city  of  New  York, 
Without  cost,  for  the  governmental  pur- 
pose of  redevelopment  of  such  property 
as  an  industrial  park." 
j Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent,  I in- 
clude the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Stanley  Steingut  and  the  resolution  as 
approved  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature : 

: Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Stanley 
Steingtjt 

( In  June,  1966,  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard, In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  was  closed 


down  and  declared  surplus  Federal  property. 
The  consequences  of  the  Shipyard  closing 
were  tragic  for  the  people  of  our  Borough. 

To  us  It  meant  the  lops  of  one  of  our  most 
cherished  landmarks  and  the  loss  of  an  in- 
stitution, almost  as  old  as  our  Republic, 
which  had  served  as  a vital  link  in  our  Na- 
tion’s defense  since  1801, 

To  ten  thousand  skilled  and  trained,  work- 
ers, the  closing  of  the  Naval  Shipyard  re- 
sulted in  loss  of  jobs,  uprooting  their  fam- 
ilies, and  in  some  cases  daily  commutation 
to  Philadelphia,  for  jobs  where  their  skills 
would  be  fully  employed. 

To  the  people  of  our  City  and  State,  the 
closing  of  the  Naval  Shipyard  meant  the  loss 
of  employment  opportunities  for  the  jobless, 
financial  losses  to  vendors  and  suppliers  of 
the  Shipyard,  and.  economic  losses  suffered 
by  the  community  as  a whole,  when  so  sig- 
nificant an  industrial  operation  ceases  to 
function. 

Monumental  efforts  were  promptly  taken 
to  bring  new  life  and  vitality  into  the  area. 
Mayor  Lindsay,  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and 
his  Administration  have  devoted  unstintingly 
of  their  time  and  energies  to  plan  for  the 
redevelopment  of  the  Naval  Shipyard,  in  a 
manner  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  our 
people.  The  same  is  true  of  Governor  Rock- 
efeller and  his  Administration. 

In  our  own  Borough,  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  leaders  of  commerce,  industry,  and 
labor,  community  and  civic  and  minority 
group  leaders,  organized  the  Commerce,  La- 
bor and  Industry  Corporation  of  Kings,  com- 
monly known  as  CLICK,  to  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  industrial  park,  to  inspire 
the  interest  and  investments  of  commerce 
and  industry  in  the  area,  and  to  insure  a 
flow  of  manpower  into  the  area  for  decent 
jobs,  with  adequate  training  programs,  to 
provide  for  the  upward  mobility  of  labor 
from  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  to 
skilled  classifications.  CLICK  has  been  offi- 
cially designated  by  the  MaybT  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate  as  the  agency  responsible 
for  the  project. 

I am  among  those  who  initiated  the  or- 
ganization of  CLICK  and  1 am  proud  of  the 
progress  we  have  made.  Mr.  Hilly,  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  him,  have  tackled 
the  problem  with  zeal  and  imagination.  Hav- 
ing worked  so  hard  and  diligently  on  this 
project  for  two  and  a half  years,  we  now  can 
almost  see  the  day  when  the  real,  hard  work 
begins — to  make  a reality  of  the  challenge 
that  has  been  before  us. 

This  past  Friday,  Vice  President  Spiro 
Agnew  and  Mayor  Lindsay,  in  a joint  con- 
ference made  public  policies  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  make  available  surplus 
Federal  properties,  at  below  market  values, 
to  permit  their  development  for  commerce, 
industry,  and  economic  expansion.  Such  a 
policy  is  essential  for  the  economic  growth 
of  our  Nation-  Such' a policy  will  bring  jobs 
to  the  unemployed,  reduce  mounting  welfare 
costs,  and  bring  a better  quality  of  life  to 
those  subsisting  at  poverty  levels. 

The  Vice-President  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity that  property  may  be  transferred  to  the 
City  without  cost — a prospect  whose  consum- 
mation is  devoutedly  to  be  wished.  The 
transfer  of  this  property  to  the  City  at  below 
market  value,  or  without  cost,  does  not  in- 
volve a major  change  in  Congressional  policy. 
Surplus  Federal  properties  may,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  be  sold  at  below  market  value, 
where  the  property  will  be  used  for  park  or 
recreation  purposes.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
for  Congress  to  give  to  the  war  against  pov- 
erty, to  the  need  for  economic  growth  and 
expansion,  the  same  National  properties 
which  the  Congress  has  long  since  given  to 
parks  and  recreation. 

The  urgency  for  bpmediate  action  is  clear. 
A developer  standsjfetdy  to  invest  more  than 
$50  million  dolla#  to  install  facilities  that 
will  provide  3,000  jobs.  We  cannot  delay  too 
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influence  of  world  Jewry,  especially  in 
^LiTicriCR 

In  November,  1917,  the  Earl  of  Balfour, 
British  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  issued  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  giving  a British  pledge 
to  world  Jewry  that  a "National  Home  for 
the  Jewish  People”  would' be  established  in 
Palestine,  with  a proviso  that  the  religious 
and  civil  rights  of  other  sections  of  Pales- 
tine’s population  were  to  be  safeguarded. 
Winston  Churchill  later  (in  1922)  asserted 
that  the  Balfour  Declaration  merely  intended 
to  support  the  idea  of  a Jewish  home  in  Pal- 
estine and  that  the  creation  of  a "wholly 
Jewish  Palestine”  was  never  contemplated. 
The  British  also  later  asserted  that  their  1915 
promise  to  Arabs  did  not  contemplate  Arab 
political  control  of  Palestine. 

Whatever  the  intent  of  the  British,  Arabs 
helped  the  British  in  World  War  I because 
they  thought  they  had  the  British  promise 
to  support  Arab  political  control  of  all  Arab 
lands,  including  Palestine;  and  the  Zionists 
considered  the  Balfour  Declaration  a promise 
to  support  the  establishment  of  a Jewish  na- 
tion in  Palestine. 

In  December,  1917,  British  military  forces, 
with  the  help  of  Arab  guerrillas,  wrested 
Southern  Palestine  from  the  Turks.  Arab 
guerrillas  were  subsequently  organized  into 
an  Arab  national  army,  which  helped  the 
British  smash  the  Turks  in  1918.  This  was 
the  deathblow  to  the  old  Turkish  empire, 
and  it  ended  Turkish  control  of  Arab  lands. 

Following  the  cessation  of  military  action 
(October  30,  1918),  the  British  placed  the 
head  of  the  Arab  national  army  in  charge 
of  the  military  administration  of  Syria  and 
much  of  the  surrounding  territory.  The  Brit- 
ish army  administered  Palestine  and  adja- 
cent areas. 

In  1923,  the  League  of  Nations  mandated 
Palestine  and  Iraq  to  the  British  as  protec- 
torates, and  mandated  Syria  and  Lebanon  to 
the  French.  The  Palestine  mandate  incorpo- 
rated the  Balfour  Declaration,  provided  for 
increased  Jewish  immigration  into  the  coun- 
try, and  stipulated  that  Jews  should  be  en- 
couraged to  settle  on  the  land. 

With  their  technical  skills,  hard  work,  and 
enormous  financial  support  from  world 
Jewry,  the  Jews,  in  the  relatively  limited 
areas  they  colonized,  accomplished  more  in  a 
few  years  (irrigating  land,  creating  indus- 
tries, building  cities)  than  Arabs  had  ac- 
complished in  centuries. 

Arabs — knowing  they  could  not  compete 
with  these  able  and  industrious  aliens  who 
had  almost  limitless  financial  backing  from 
abroad — became  hostile.  Arabs  felt  they  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  They 
regarded  the  alien  Jews  coming  into  the 
Arab  homeland  as  shock  troops  of  Western 
imperialism,  whose  intent  was  to  subjugate 
Arabs  in  their  own  land,  as  they  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  Turks  for  400  years. 

Hostility  between  Arabs  and  Jews  deepened 
in  the  mid- 1930’s,  when  nazism  in  Germany 
stimulated  large-scale  Jewish  immigration  to 
Palestine.  Before  1932,  the  British  mandatory 
government  had  never  admitted  more  than 
about  5000  Jewish  immigrants  a year.  In 
1932,  9533  Jewish  immigrants  were  admitted; 
30,327  in  1933;  42,359  in  1934;  61,854  in 
1935. 

The  influx  of  aliens  into  a small,  desert 
country  with  a primitive  economy  created 
Intolerable  problems.  Between  1936  and  1939, 
native  Arabs  staged  several  rebellions  against 
the  mandatory  government.  Arab  guerrillas 
committed  acts  of  terrorism  against  Jews, 
and  Jewish  guerrillas  retaliated  in  kind. 

Hostilities  subsided  in  the  latter  part  of 
1939,  after  the  British  imposed  restrictions 
on  Jewish  immigration — and  after  many  of 
the  young  militants,  both  Jews  and  Arabs, 
had  enlisted  in  military  units  under  British 
command  to  fight  nazis  in  World  War  II. 

On  November  3,  1942,  the  British  defeated 
the  Germans  at  El  Alamein  in  North  Africa, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  German  ambitions  in 
the  Middle  East.  Immediately  afterward,  a 
secret  Jewish  army  was  formed  in  Palestine; 


and  bands  of  Jewish  guerrillas  spread  death 
and  terror  throughout  the  Arab  population. 
The  Jews  got  their  arms  and  ammunition 
by  thefts  from  British  Middle  Eastern  forces. 
Jewish  leaders  officially  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  lawlessness  and  terrorism,  but  did  not 
cooperate  in  bringing  the  lawbreakers  to 
justice. 

In  1944,  both  Republican  and  Democrat 
parties  (bidding  for  the  big  Jewish  vote  in 
New  York)  promised  U.S.  support  of  the 
Zionist  demand  for  unrestricted  Jewish  im- 
migration into  Palestine, 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  publicly 
expressed  sympathy  with  certain  Zionist  aims, 
but  also  gave  Arabs  assurances  which  they 
regarded  as  U.S.  commitments  not  to  support 
any  Palestine  program  objectionable  to 
ArRrl^s 

On  March  3,  1945  (after  a trip  to  the  Near 
East),  Roosevelt  said  a Jewish  state  in 
Palestine  could  be  established  and  main- 
tained only  by  military  force.  On  April  5, 
Roosevelt  wrote  a letter  to  the  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  confirming  an  earlier  personal  prom- 
ise that  the  U.S.  would  not  support  the 
Zionist  aim  of  establishing  a Jewish  state  in 
Palestine.  A week  later,  Roosevelt  died.  With- 
in a few  days  after  Harry  Truman  succeeded 
to  the  presidency,  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.)  briefed  him  on 
Palestine. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  State  Department 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff — namely,  that  the  oil  and  strategic 
location  of  the  Middle  East  made  the  area 
vital  to  U.S.  interests;  that  Arab  governments 
and  populations  (totaling  more  than  100  mil- 
lion people)  were  traditionally  friendly  to- 
ward the  U.S.;  that  U.S.  support  of  the 
Zionist  program  in  Palestine  woxild  alienate 
Arabs  and  drive  them  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
Stettinius  warned  Truman  that  Zionists 
would  put  heavy  pressure  on  him  to  support 
their  aims. 

The  Egyptian  prime  minister  wrote  Presi- 
dent Truman  directly,  saying : 

"It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  certain  European  coun- 
tries . . . should  have  been  seized  upon  by 
certain  political  elements  to  advance  the 
politico-racial  theories  of  Zionism  and  to 
appeal  to  the  world  at  large  for  the  support 
of  their  program.  Unfortunately,  the  brunt 
of  their  effort  has  concentrated  on  Palestine 
where  the  Arabs,  who,  throughout  their 
history,  have  shown  great  tolerance  and  even 
hospitality  toward  the  Jews,  are  the  innocent 
victims.  . . . Why  . . . one  small  nation  of 
1,000,000  people  living  in  a very  small  ter- 
ritory should  be  forced  to  accept  in  25  years 
immigrants  of  an  alien  race  up  to  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  their  own  number  is  hard  to 
understand.  . . . 

"Now,  the  guests  at  the  Arab’s  table  are 
declaring  that  . . . they  are  going  to  bring 
in  large  numbers  of  their  kinsmen,  take  over 
all  of  his  lands,  and  rule  to  suit  themselves.” 

Truman  assured  the  Arabs  and  his  own 
State  Department  that  he  would  keep  Roose- 
velt's promises  with  regard  to  Palestine.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  demanding  that  the 
British  immediately  admit  100,000  European 
Jews  into  Palestine. 

In  his  memoirs,  Truman  says: 

“My  efforts  to  persuade  the  British  to  relax 
immigration  restrictions  in  Palestine  might 
have  fallen  on  more  receptive  ears  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  increasing  acts  of  terror- 
ism . . . committed  [by  Jews  in]  Palestine.  . . . 

"The  Jews  themselves  . . . [were]  making 
it  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  for 
them.” 

Concerning  Jewish  pressures  on  him.  Tru- 
man says: 

"I  do  not  think  I ever  had  as  much  pres- 
sure and  propaganda  aimed  at  the  White 
House  as  I had  in  this  instance.  The  persist- 
ence of  a few  of  the  extreme  Zionist  lead- 
ers— actuated  by  political  motives  and  en- 
gaging in  political  threats — disturbed  and  an- 
noyed me.  Some  were  even  suggesting  that  we 


pressure  sovereign  nations  into  favorable 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly.” 

Nonetheless,  Truman  continued  pushing 
the  British  to  lift  restrictions  on  Jewish  im- 
migration into  Palestine.  He  says  he  acted 
not  in  response  to  Jewish  demands,  but  out 
of  compassion  for  the  suffering  of  Jewish  ref- 
ugees in  Europe  who  did  not  want  to  return 
to  their  nations  of  origin.  Truman  also  says 
he  felt  a responsibility  to  implement  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  of  1917— though  he  never 
explains  why  an  American  President  should 
be  bound  by  a British  promise  which  the 
British  themselves  were  denying. 

Unable  to  find  a solution  satisfactory  to 
Truman,  the  Jews,  and  the  Arabs,  Great 
Britain  eventually  referred  the  Palestine 
problem  to  the  UN. 

On  November  29,  1947,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  adopted  a resolution  sponsored  by 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  According  to 
the  resolution,  the  British  mandate  over  Pal- 
estine was  to  end  not  later  than  August  1, 
1948;  independent  Jewish  and  Arab  states 
were  to  be  formed  not  later  than  October  1, 
1948;  and  an  international  administration 
was  to  be  set  up  for  the  Jerusalem  area. 

Meanwhile,  terrorism  continued  in  Pales- 
tine. The  worst  incident  occurred  on  April  9, 
1948,  when  a Jewish  terrorist  band  murdered 
all  inhabitants  (men,  women,  and  children) 
of  an  Arab  village  near  Jerusalem. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  British  said  they 
would  end  their  mandate  and  withdraw  from 
Palestine  by  the  middle  of  May,  1948.  A spe- 
cial session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  was 
called.  The  U.S.  supported  a plan  for  a UN 
trusteeship  over  Palestine;  but  on  May  14, 
1948,  Zionists  proclaimed  the  State  of  Israel. 
Eleven  minutes  after  this  proclamation  was 
made  in  Palestine,  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington announced  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
new  State.  The  U.S.  delegate  at  the  UN  was 
caught  still  arguing  the  virtues  of  the  trustee 
plan  when  Truman  acted. 

The  day  the  new  state  of  Israel  was  pro- 
claimed, the  Arab-Israell  war  of  1948  began. 

Later:  Details  on  the  three  Arab-Israeli 
wars  since  1948,  commentary  on  contempo- 
rary events,  and  suggestions  about  what  the 
U.S.  should  do  now. 

[From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Jan.  27,  1969] 
Israel — Part  II 

(Note. — Policies  of  the  U.S.  government 
are  responsible,  to  a considerable  degree,  for 
the  dangerous  situation  in  Palestine.  Unless 
those  policies  change,  they  will  eventually 
get  us  into  a war  in  the  Middle  East.  This  is 
the  second  in  a series  of  articles  attempting 
to  outline  what  those  policies  are,  and  how 
they  evolved.) 

Palestine  has  been  the  homeland  of  Arabs 
for  2000  years.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
(and  afterward),  when  there  was  harsh  hos- 
tility between  Christians  and  Jews  in  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  Jews  and  Arabs 
got  along  well  together.  The  relatively  few 
Jews  who  sought  refuge  in  Arab  lands  were 
welcome. 

No  real  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews 
developed  until  late  in  the  19th  century, 
when  the  movement  known  as  Zionism  was 
formally  launched. 

Just  as  many  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
have  been  deceived  into  supporting  the 
communist -planned  civil-rights  movement, 
thinking  it  was  a humanitarian  effort  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  Negroes,  many  Jews  through- 
out the  world  have  been  deceived  into  sup- 
porting Zionism,  thinking  it  was:  (1)  a hu- 
mane effort  to  provide  a refuge  for  perse- 
cuted Jews;  and  (2)  a religious  movement  to 
establish  a national  headquarters  for  the 
Jewish  faith. 

Actually,  Zionism  always  has  been  a po- 
litical movement,  whose  purpose  was  to  colo- 
nize Palestine  with  enough  alien  Jews  to 
take  the  land  away  from  Arabs  and  create  a 
Jewish  political  state. 

The  Zionist  claim,  that  Palestine  is  his- 
torically Jewish  land,  rests  on  the  historical 
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tact  that  a Jewish  nation  existed  ther  > for  control  of  government  even  in  the  strongest  Peninsula  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  The  U.N.  sent 
& brief  period  almost  3000  years  ago.  By  the  Arab  countries.  a 6000-man  peacekeeping  force  to  patrol 

same  logic,  present  descendants  of  Indians  The  precise  boundaries  of  the  state  of  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  170-mile  frontier 
ivho  inhabited  the  Americas  400  years  ago  Israel  are  not  known.  A United  Nations  par-  between  Israel  and  Egypt.a 
could  lay  claim  to  ownership  of  the  entire  tltion  plan  of  November  29,  1947,  assigned  Then,  with  the  election  safely  behind  him, 
Western  Hemisphere.  4300  square  miles  of  Palestine  for  an  Arab  President  Eisenhower  reached  into  the  pock- 

j The  Zionist  claim  that  homeless  Jews  were  state,  5700  square  miles  for  a Jewish  state,  ets  of  American  taxpayers  to  reward  our  allies 
Entitled  to  a refuge  in  Palestine  has  had  In  the  1948  war,  Israel  seized  add  kept  1400  for  stopping  the  war  they  had  started:  a $500 
strong  humanitarian  appeal.  But  what  about  square  miles  of  territory  that  had  been  as-  million  loan  to  Great  Britain,  forgiving  an 
Arabs  who— in  almost  exactly  equivalent  signed  to  Arabs.2  $83  million  interest  payment  due  on  previous 

numbers — were  despoiled  of  their  lands  and  Israel  thus  annexed  almost  a third  more  loans;  a promise  of  oil  and  other  aid  to  all  of 
Rther  property  and  driven  into  squalid  refuge  territory  than  was  allotted  to  it  under  the  Europe  to  keep  it  from  suffering  the  conse- 
camps  in  the  process  of  making  Palest  ne  a UN  partition  plan.  Egypt  took  over  the  Gaza  quences  of  the  brief  Middle  Eastern  war. 

haven  for  Jews?  Strip.  Jordan  annexed  the  west  bank  of  the  Soviet  influence  waxed  and  American  in- 

j The  conflict  in  Palestine  between  Zionism  Jordan  River,  including  the  Old  City  of  Jeru-  fluence  waned  in  the  Middle  East,  following 
and  Arab  nationalism  could  never  have  aalem.  Israel  was  in  possession  of  the  New  the  1956  war.  In  an  effort  presumably  in- 
^scalated  into  its  present  dangerous  jmpor-  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  UN  plan  for  an  inter-  tended  to  retrieve  some  of  the  Arab  friend- 
tance,  without  the  machinations  of  political  nationally  administered  Jerusalem  was. dead,  ship  we  had  lost,  President  Eisenhower  (in 
Readers  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  Spates,  Harry  Truman  won  his  election  in  1948;  January,  1957)  asked  Congress  to  approve  the 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  but  political  wars  never  really  end.  Congres-  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  This  Doctrine  (which 

f Great  Britain  statred  Zionism  and  Arab  sional  elections  came  up  in  19507  and  Demo-  Congress  approved,  though  public  opinion 
Rationalism  on  a collision  course  during  era ts  made  another  strong  bid  for  Zionist  sup-  was  9 to  1 against  it)  was  a promise  of 
World  War  I — by  promising  Arabs  political  port.  In  May,  1950,  the  Truman  administra-  limitless  military  aid,  including  the  use  of 
independence  in  Palestine,  while  also  ptt  mis-  tion  entered  a joint  agreement  with  France  American  armed  forces  (with  the  proviso 
ing  to  support  the  Zionist  program  for  arLCi  England  to  aid  any  victim  of  aggression  that  our  troops  would  be  under  the  “overrid- 
palestine.  Harry  Truman  engineered  the  col-  in  the  Middle  East-.  This  meant,  of  course,  ing  authority  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
lision  in  1948  by  supporting  the  establish-  protecting  Israel  in  the  possession  of  Arab  Council”) , to  any  Middle  Eastern  nation  re- 
Rient  of  a Zionist  state  in  the  heart  o?‘  the  territory  seized  during  the  1948  war.  questing  such  aid  against  “overt  armed  ag- 

Arab  homeland.  The  Soviets — by  using  Arab  in  1952,  both  Republican  and  Democrat  gression  from  any  nation  controlled  by 
hatred  of  Israel  and  resentment  of  the  United  parties  pledged  the  American  government  to  international  communism.”  * 

(states  to  promote  Soviet  expansionist  aims  defend  any  Middle  Eastern  nation  against  The  1957  Eisenhower  Doctrine  did  not  deter 
in  the  Middle  East — have  aggravated  the  aggression.  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Middle  East.  Its 

problem  into  an  explosive  situation  that  on  April  10,  1956 — continuing  crises  in  the  chief  result  was  a 10-year  armaments  race, 
could  shatter  the  world.  Middle  East  having  come  to  another  ere-  The  U S.  helped  finance  both  sides,  giving 

j The  first  Arab-Israeli  war  began  May  14,  scendo President  Eisenhower  announced  military  aid  to  Israel  and  Arab  nations.6 

1948,  when  Zionists  in  Palestine  suddenly  that  the  U.S.  was  “determined  to  support  and  France  and  England  (with  American  tax 

and  unilaterally  proclaimed  the  Jewish  state  assist  any  nation  which  might  be  subjected  money  which  had  been  given  or  lent  by  our 
bf  Israel.  Eleven  minutes  later,  a spokesman  to  aggression  [in  the  Middle  East.]”  At  government)  also  helped  finance  both  sides, 
for  President  Truman  in  Washington  an-  time,  it  looked  as  if  the  “aggression”  The  Soviets,  pursuing  their  strategy  of  en- 

jnounced  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition  of  would  be  committed  by  Arabs  trying  to  take  couraging  Arab-Israeli  hostility  to  widen  the 
Israel.1  Truman  was  facing  a presidential  back  some  of  the  territory  seized  from  them  rift  between  the  U.S.  and  its  former  Arab 
Election  which  few  thought  he  could  win.  He  in  friends,  gave  military  aid  only  to  the  Arabs, 

heeded  the  votes  and  powerful  influence  of  But  a few  months  later,  all  went  topsy  In  1967,  Nasser  of  Egypt  demanded  with- 

Jews,  especially  in  the  key  political  state  of  turvy.  In  July,  1956,  Nasser  of  Egypt  na-  drawal  of  the  UN  force  that  had  been  in 

New  York  where,  in  one  city  alone,  ajt  least  tionalized  the  * internationally-owned  Suez  Egypt  patrolling  the  Egyptian-Israeli  border 
[two  million  Jews  resided.  There  was  no  canal,  and  closed  Lt  to  Israeli  shipping.  In  since  the  1956  war.  The  UN  complied.  Nasser 
politically  important  “Arab  vote”  or  “Arab  October,  Israel  suddenly  attacked  Egypt,  blustered  about  closing  Suez  and  the  Strait 
influence”  in  the  United  States.  driving  deep  into  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  of  Tiran  (passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba)  to 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  Israel  was  pro-  occupying  the  Gaza  Strip.  Great  Britain  and  Israeli  shipping,  and  about  an  Arab  holy  war 
claimed  on  May  14,  1948,  troops  from  Egypt,  France  joined  Israel  two  days  later,  attacking  to  destroy  Israel.  The  Middle  East,  heavily 
Jordan,  Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Egyptian  airfields  and  making  paratroop  armed  and  fully  mobilized,  was  a tinderbox. 
Arabia  entered  Palestine  to  help  the  Arabs,  landings  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Both  sides  accuse  the  other  of  making  the 

They  wrester  a part  of  northern  Jerusalem  Clearly,  someone  was  a “victim  of  aggres-  first  strike  in  the  1967  war.  Facts  indicate 
and  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  Old  City  from  slon>.  anR  we  were  on  record  to  defend  any  that  Israel  struck  first.  At  any  rate,  Israel 
|the  Israelis.  The  UN  Security  Council  ordered  SUCR  victim  struck,  efficiently  and  furiously,  on  June  5, 

a cease-fire,  which  went  into  effect  on  June  Egypt  was  in  the  hands  of  a dictator  who  l96?.  destroying  Arab  air  power  on  the 

11,  1948.  While  UN  representatives  were  in  was  a virtual  puppet  of  our  enemy,  the  Soviet  ground. 

[Palestine  trying  to  mediate  a settlement,  the  union.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Israel  were  In  six  days,  Arab  forces  were  utterly 
Israelis  smuggled  in,  by  air  and  sea,  huge  presumably  our  best  friends;  but  they  had  smashed.  Israeli  casualties  were  679  killed, 
quantities  of  arms.  On  July  9,  the  Israelis  plunged  into  war,  Ln  an  area  where  we  had  2563  wounded,  16  captured.  Arab  casualties 
suddenly  renewed  hostilities,  and  success-  dangerous  commitments,  without  discussing  were  15,000  killed,  50,000  wounded,  11,500 
fully  routed  the  Arabs  on  all  fronts.  There-  the  matter  with  us  or  even  giving  us  advance  captured.  Of  the  some  $700  million  in  mili- 
jafter,  the  Israelis  ignored  all  UN  Security  notice.  Was  Egypt  the  aggressor  for  provok-  tary  equipment  (mostly  Soviet)  lost  by  the 
Council  cease-fire  orders  that  did  n0t  suit  lng  israei?  or  was  Israel  the  aggressor  for  Arabs,  a great  deal  was  not  destroyed,  but  was 
their  immediate  needs.2  j making  a military  attack  on  Egypt?  captured  by  the  Israelis.  Israel  seized  from 

Sporadic  fighting  continued  until  January,  what  should  we  do?  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Egypt  territory  four  times 

1949.  A formal  armistice  agreement  wa£  made  This  hard  decision  confronted  President  higger  than  the  nation  of  Israel  before  the 

February  24,  1949,  In  that  first  Arabf Israeli  Eisenhower  a few  days  before  the  1956  general  1967  war;  6 and  she  immediately  began  build- 
war  of  1948,  about  one  million  Arab£  were  election  when  American  voters  would  decide  inS  roads  linking  the  conquered  Arab  lands 
'driven  from  their  homes,  their  farm4.  their  whether  to  return  him  to  office  or  to  replace  to  Israel,  thus  giving  rather  convincing  proof 
businesses  in  Palestine.  Most  of  theiji;  took  him  with  Adlai  Stevenson;  and,  at  that  time,  of  her  intention  to  keep  them  permanently.7 
'refuge  in  the  Gaza  Strip  («-  narrow  piece  political  analysts  were  predicting  the  contest  In  the  1967  war,  Israel  brilliantly  demon- 

:of  desert  on  the  Mediterranean  coast)  jand  in  would  be  very  close.  strated  a military  principle  which  all  Ameri- 

other  Arab  territory,  where  they  an R their  candidate  Stevenson  spoke  on  the  issue  cans  should  yearn  for  their  own  government 

progeny  are  still  living,  in  hopeless  pjoyerty,  flrst  saying  the  U.S.  should  intervene — on  to  heed:  namely  if  you  are  going  to  fight  a 

surviving  on  an  American  dole  administered  the  'si^e  G/  Israel.  The  public  was  alarmed  at  war,  fight  lt — quickly,  fiercely,  totally,  aiming 
by  the  United  Nations.  | j the  prospect  of  American  intervention  in  the  for  nothing  less  than  complete  victory  at 

Arab  refugees— homeless  and  property  less,  Middle  Eastern  war.  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

'embittered  and  desperate,  and  now  nRrhber-  President  Eisenhower  took  his  stand  on  the  footnotes 

ing  almost  two  million — have  created  grave  evening  of  October  31,  1956,  saying:  1 Memoirs , by  Harry  S.  Truman,  Doubleday, 

economic,  social,  and  political  problems  in  “The  United  States  was  not  consulted  in  1956,  Vol.  II,  pp.  132-69. 

the  Middle  East.  They  supply  the  Remits  any  way  about  any  phase  of  these  actions  * The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  1961  edition, 

for  the  fedayeen,  gerrilla  groups  thaj,  make  [against  Egypt  by  Israel,  Great  Britain,  and  3 v s Naws  & world  Report , June  19,  1967, 

retaliatory  and  terroristic  raids  on  Israel.  In  Francel.  Nor  were  we  informed  of  them  in  pp.  44-6. 

the  smaller  Arab  nations  that  have  tiried  to  advance.  . . . In  the  circuinstances.  ...  4 Mcsgage  to  Congress,  by  Dwight  D.  Elsen— 

remain  pro-Western,  and  moderate  ifc  their  there  will  be  no  United  States  involvement  hower,  Jan.  5,  1957 

attitude  toward  Israel  (Jordan  and  Lebanon) , in  these  present  hostilities.”  5 jj  g News  & World  Report,  June  26,  1967, 

the  fedayeen  often  have  more  public  spppbrt,  That  turned  the  trick  in  the  1956  elections,  p.  28 

and  therefore  more  strength,  than  the  official  Eisenhower  won  handsomely.  0 u.S.  News  World  Report , June  26,  1967, 

governments.  They  are  sometimes  beyord  the  Eventually,  France,  England,  and  Israel  re-  pp.  11,  26,  27. 

sponded  to  U.S.  and  U.N.  pressures  for  a 7 U.S  News  & World  Report,  Jan.  20,  1969,  p. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article  cease-fire.  Israel  vrtthdrew  from  the  Sinai  48. 
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[Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Feb.  3,  1969] 
Israel — Part  III 

Without  U.S.  political  support,  the  state 
of  Israel  probably  never  could  have  been 
created.  Without  U.S.  economic  support, 
Israel  probably  could  not  have  survived. 

U.S.  government  aid  to  Israel  has  totaled 
about  $1,5  billion  in  20  years — which  means 
that  Americans  have  been  taxed  to  provide 
approximately  $600  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  presently  living  in  Israel.  The  fed- 
eral government  also  helps  Israel  economi- 
cally by  granting  tax  exemption  to  organ- 
isations whose  primary  purpose  is  to  raise 
money  for  Israel  from  private  sources  in  the 
U.S.  High  officials  of  our  government  often 
make  speeches  at  rallies  to  promote  fund- 
raising for  Israel. 

When  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war  began, 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  (which  exists  to 
raise  money  in  the  U.S.  for  Israel,  and  which 
enjoys  federal  tax  exemption)  asked  for  $200 
million  in  contributions  for  Israel.  Many  in- 
dividual gifts  of  $1  million,  and  several  in 
six  figures,  were  made  immediately.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  $20  million  was  raised  in 
a day  or  two;  $3.5  million  in  Chicago,  $3  mil- 
lion in  Philadelphia;  $2.5  million  in  Bos- 
ton.1 

The  United  Jewish  Appeal  has  raised  as 
much  as  $365  million  a year  for  Israel.2  Most 
of  this  money  is  contributed  by  wealthy 
people  who  deduct  the  contributions  from 
their  federal  income  taxes.  Other  Americans 
must  be  taxed,  of  course,  to  make  up  the 
resulting  loss  of  tax  revenue  for  the  federal 
government.  The  vast  annual  flow  of  tax- 
free  money  to  Israel  also  adds  greatly  to  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit,  which  has 
created  the  worst  U.S.  monetary  crisis  in  this 
century. 

In  short,  Americans  have  been  very  gen- 
erous to  Israel — so  generous,  in  fact,  that 
Israeli  leaders  seem  to  think  Israel  can 
count  on  U.S.  support  even  if  Israeli  ac- 
tions are  embarrassing  or  damaging  to  the 
United  States.3  In  a sense,  the  mighty  U.S. 
has  become  a captive  of  the  little  socialist 
nation  of  Israel  which  our  politicians  helped 
create  and  which  the  bounty  of  our  people 
and  our  government  has  subsidized. 

For  example,  Israel  unilaterally  decided  to 
invade  Egypt  in  1956 — knowing  this  would 
bring  on  a long  chain  of  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  U.S.,  but  so  unconcerned 
about  our  reaction  that  she  did  not  even 
give  us  warning. 

The  most  brazen  demonstration  of  Israel’s 
indifference  to,  or  contempt  for,  U.S,  public 
feeling  and  U.S.  national  interests  occurred 
in  1967. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  when  war 
clouds  were  darkening  over  the  Middle  East, 
an  Israeli  official  publicly  announced  that 
the  United  States  had  committed  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  (based  in  the  Mediterranean)  to 
help  Israel.  The  U.S.  denied  that  any  such 
commitment  had  been  made.4  This  denial 
made  no  difference  to  Arabs.  The  Israeli 
statement  sounded  like  the  truth  to  them. 

Arab  resentment  of  the  United  States 
flared  into  violence.  Mobs  stoned  and  burned 
U.S.  diplomatic  facilities.  Lives  of  American 
tourists  and  businessmen  were  in  danger. 
By  the  first  of  June,  it  was  apparent  that 
evacuation  of  some  20,000  American  citizens 
from  Arab  countries  would  soon  be  neces- 
sary. 

On  June  2,  1967,  the  U.S.S.  Liberty , a U.S. 
Navy  communications  ship,  with  a crew  of 
275,  left  Rota,  Spain,  bound  for  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Her  mission  was  to  assure 
communications  between  U.S.  government 
posts  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  help  with 
communications  problems  involved  in  the 
massive  evacuation  of  Americans. 

While  the  Liberty  was  enroute,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  began,  June  5.  On  June  8,  the 
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Liberty  was  cruising  at  5 knots  in  interna- 
tional waters  about  15  miles  off  the  coast  of 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  (Egyptian  territory). 
At  about  1:30  p.m.,  two  Israeli  jets  flew  over 
the  Liberty,  taking  a good  look  at  her.  Seas 
were  calm.  Visibility  was  practically  unlim- 
ited. The  American  flag  was  flying  on  the 
ship,  and  her  name  and  other  identification 
marks  were  prominently  in  view. 

At  about  2:00  p.m.,  three  Israeli  jets  made 
several  strafing  runs  on  the  Liberty,  splatter- 
ing decks  and  hull  with  some  821  rocket  and 
cannon  hits.  The  Liberty  (armed  only  with 
four  50 -caliber  machine  guns)  never  re- 
turned the  fire.  Some  crewmen  apparently 
were  killed  before  they  could  reach  their 
battle  stations.  About  20  minutes  after  the 
strafing,  three  Israeli  patrol  boats  appeared 
and  attacked  the  Liberty  with  guns  and  tor- 
pedoes. One  torpedo-hit  flooded  a compart- 
ment and  drowned  24  crewmen.  Total  Ameri- 
can casualties  in  the  two  attacks  which  lasted 
about  30  minutes:  34  dead,  75  wounded. 
Damage  to  the  ship  was  critical. 

Soon  after  the  attack  by  Israeli  patrol 
boats,  another  Israeli  boat  and  a helicopter 
came  by  and  apologized,  saying  the  Liberty 
had  been  mistaken  for  an  Egyptian  ship. 
Later,  the  Israeli  government  formally 
apologized.' 

The  U.S.  government  accepted  the  apology 
but  rejected  the  explanation  that  the  attack 
was  accidental.  On  June  10,  1967,  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department  released  a statement 
saying; 

“[We]  cannot  accept  an  attack  upon  a 
clearly  marked  noncombatant  U.S.  naval  ship 
in  international  waters  as  ‘plausible’  under 
any  circumstances  whatsoever.  . . . 

“The  suggestion  that  the  United  States  flag 
was  not  visible  and  the  implication  that  the 
identification  markings  were  in  any  way  in- 
adequate are  both  unrealistic  and  inaccurate. 
The  identification  markings  of  U.S.  naval  ves- 
sels have  proven  satisfactory  for  inter- 
national recognition  for  nearly  200  years.”  4 

Obviously,  the  attack  on  the  Liberty  was  a 
deliberate  decision  by  some  important  Israeli 
officer. 

One  published  account  In  June  1967,  said 
the  Israelis  deliberately  tried  to  sink  the 
Liberty,  knowing  it  was  American,  because  it 
had  intercepted  and  recorded  messages  prov- 
ing that  Israel  had  started  the  war  with 
surprise  attacks.  Israeli  and  American  officials 
denied  this  story — on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  “unthinkable,”  because  Israel  regards  the 
U.S.  as  her  chief  ally.4 

Israeli  behavior  in  1968,  however,  suggests 
the  possibility  that  Israel  feels  safe  in  defying 
her  “chief  ally”  at  will — believing  that  Zion- 
ist economic  and  political  influence  in  the 
U.S.  is  strong  enough  to  guarantee  U.S.  sup- 
port of  Israel  regardless  of  what  Israel  does. 

On  December  26,  1968,  two  Arab  terrorists 
attacked,  with  hand  grenades,  an  El  A1 
(Israeli)  commercial  airliner  at  the  airport 
in  Athens,  Greece.  One  Israeli  citizen  was 
killed,  another , wounded.  The  plane  was 
severely  damaged.  The  terrorists  were  arrested 
immediately  and  jailed  in  Athens,  where  they 
will  stand  trial  under  Greek  law.  The  Arabs 
were  carrying  leaflets  of  the  Popular  Front 
For  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  an  Arab  com- 
mando group  ( fedayeen ) which  has  offices  in 
several  Arab  countries,  including  Lebanon. 
The  Israeli  government  said  the  two  men 
traveled  to  Athens  on  a commercial  airliner 
which  they  boarded  at  Beirut,  Lebanon.15 

There  is  no  indication  that  Lebanon  was 
responsible  in  any  way  for  the  two  men.0  Ap- 
parently, they  are  not  even  Lebanese  citizens, 
but  are  from  a camp  of  refugees  driven  from 
their  homes  in  Palestine  by  the  Israelis.  In 
fact,  Lebanese  and  Israeli  officials  had  a 
meeting  the  day  after  the  attack  on  the  El  A1 
plane  at  Athens.  The  Israelis  made  no  pro- 
test about  the  attack,  and  said  nothing  about 
Lebanese  responsibility.7 

Nonetheless,  Israel  retaliated  against  the 
nation  of  Lebanon. 


On  December  28,  1968,  a strong  detachment 
of  Israeli  soldiers,  traveling  in  military  heli- 
copters, made  a 45-minute  raid  on  the  Beirut 
airport.  They  inflicted  no  personal  injuries, 
and  sustained  none;  but  they  destroyed  on 
the  ground  all  airplanes  with  Arab  markings, 
after  removing  from  the  planes,  at  gun  point, 
passengers  and  personnel.  Published  reports 
said  13  commercial  airplanes  (representing 
half  of  Lebanon’s  entire  commercial  airlines 
fleet)  were  destroyed.  Eight  of  the  planes  be- 
longed to  Middle  East  Airlines  (which  is  par- 
tially owned  by  the  U.S.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment) ; two  belonged  to  Lebanese  Interna- 
tional Airways  (55%  of  whose  stock  is  owned 
by  U.S.  shareholders);  three  belonged  to 
Trans-Mediterranean  Airways  (owned  by 
Lebanese  private  interests)  3 Israeli  defense 
minister  Moshe  Dayan — acknowledging  in  a 
TV  interview  that  the  Beirut  airport  raid  was 
an  official  Israeli  army  operation — said  14 
planes  were  destroyed.8  Ownership  of  the  14th 
plane  has  not  been  disclosed. 

The  fact  that  Israel — presumed  throughout 
the  world  to  have  a virtually  unbreakable 
hold  on  United  States  support,  including 
military  support  if  needed — would  attack  a 
sovereign  nation,  in  retaliation  for  the  crimes 
of  two  individuals  for  whom  the  nation  had 
no  responsibility,  raises  a fearsome  possibil- 
ity: the  possibility  of  some  aggressive  Israeli 
action,  over  which  we  have  no  control,  in- 
volving us  in  war. 

All  major  powers  denounced  Israel.  The 
British  said  the  Israeli  attack  on  Beirut,  air- 
port illustrates  a “terrifying  trend.”  The 
French  called  it  deplorable.  The  Soviets  said 
Israel  should  be  compelled  not  only  to  pay 
damages,  but  to  punish  Israeli  personnel  who 
participated  in  the  attack.  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  UN,  J.  R.  Wiggins,  called  the  raid  on 
Beirut  airport  “a  most  regrettable  Israeli  ac- 
tion which  my  government  condemns,” fl  say- 
ing there  is  a “difference  between  the  acts  of 
two  individual  terrorists  and  those  of  a size- 
able official  military  force  operating  under 
government  orders.” 0 

Walter  W.  Rostow,  President  Johnson’s 
special  assistant  for  national  security  affairs, 
said : 

“We  think  it  is  a grave  matter  for  regular 
forces  of  the  government  of  Israel  to  attack 
a civil  international  airport  in  a country 
which  has  been  striving  toward  moderation 
in  the  Middle  East.”  « 

A special  session  of  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil was  convened  Sunday  night,  December  29, 

1968.  On  December  31,  all  14  nations  repre- 
sented (including  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.) 
voted  unanimously  to  condemn  Israel  for  its 
“premeditated  military  action  in  violation 
of  its  obligations  under  the  [UN]  charter  and 
the  cease-fire  resolutions.”  5 The  resolution  of 
denunciation  asserted  that  Lebanon  is  en- 
titled to  redress  for  the  destruction  it  suf- 
fered, and  warned  Israel  that  UN  Security 
Council  “would  have  to  consider  further  steps 
to  give  effect  to  its  decisions”  if  Israel  repeats 
such  adventures  as  the  raid  on  Beirut 
airport.10 

The  Israelis  are  contemptuous  of  UN  reso- 
lutions. They  also  show  contempt  for  the 
United  States. 

Lebanon,  with  a population  (half  Christ- 
ian, half  Moslem)  about  the  size  of  that  of 
Israel  (2.5  million)  is  traditionally  pro- 
Western,11  and  is  America’s  closest  remaining 
friend  in  the  Arab  world.3  Hence,  the  Israeli 
raid  on  Beirut  airport — coming  the  day  after 
announcement  that  the  U.S.  would  sell  50 
jet  fighter  aircraft  to  Israel  for  $200  million, 
and  lend  her  part  of  the  purchase  price  — 
was  more  than  an  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  a deliberate  affront. 

An  AP  dispatch  from  Tel  Aviv,  January  1, 

1969,  asserts  that  Israelis  generally  are  boast- 
ful that  the  United  States  cannot  “exert  its 
will  on  Israel.”  Israelis  proudly  point  out  that 
“the  likelihood  of  American  disapproval  did 
not  deter  the  Israelis”  from  making  the  raid 
on  Beirut  airport.10 
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i Outraged  public  feeling  in  Lebanon  is 
[pushing  that  once -neutral  nation  toward  the 
.militant  Arab  groups  and  their  Soviet  spon- 
sors; and  United  States  influence  in  Lebanon 
is  rapidly  disappearing— tt!  of  which : well 
[informed  Lebanese  say,  is  exactly  what  Israel 

| wants.  - 

! Pro-American  Lebanese  < facials  Ibelieve 
Israel  is  determined  to  alienate  the  U.S.  from 
ithe  entire  Arab  world,  aifd  to  force -a  U.S, 
[confrontation  with  the  TP.S.S.R.  ovter  the 
[Middle  Eastern  problem,^ fueling  that  the 
[United  States  will  inevitably  Lake  thels  de  of 
Israel.12  3-  i 

! Not  only  among  pro -American  Lebanese 
Officials,  but  also  inside  the  U.S.  Stat*  De- 
partment, there  is  strong  opinion  that  Israel 
is  deliberately  using  terrorist  tactics  g ainst 
moderate  Arab  regimes  inr  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
[Saudi  Arabia,  and  Kuwait,  to  drive  these 
nations  into  the  Soviet  orbit  and  further 
Kway  from  the  U.S.  The  purpose  is  to  leave 
the  U.S.  with  only  one  “client'’  or  “frltfc-  ti”  in 
[the  Middle  East:  Israel. 

i This  conviction  in  the  State  Department 
!{that  Israel’s  truculent  behavior  is  designed 
primarily  to  divest  the  United  States  of  any 
remaining  vestiges  of  Arab  good  will  i i the 
Middle  East)  was  very  stfbhg  following  the 
Israeli  attack  on  the  Beirut  airport.  Influen- 
tial U.S.  officials  wanted  to  cancel  sjL  U.S. 
arms  deliveries  to  Israel.  They  were  restrained 
jfrora  making  this  decision  by  President  .tohn  - 
son’s  orders  to  leave  major  policy  chafrges  to 
the  incoming  Nixon  administration.7 
[ What  should  President  Nixon  do?  Wo  will 
deal  with  that  question  next  week’  when 
Concluding  this  four-part  series  of  Reports 
on  Israel. 
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Israel — Part  TV  M 

Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union  display  bris- 
tling hostility  toward  each  other,  wh.lfc  the 
tJ.S.  and  Israel  are  still  regarded  as  ins  epara- 
ple  friends.  Yet,  there  is  more  ideologitjal  and 
cultural  kinship  between  Israel  and  the  So- 
viet Union  than  between  Israel  ar  dl  the 
'pnited  States. 

| Though  our  government  has  been  jsocial- 
jzing  the  U.S.  economy  (in  violation  of  our 
Constitution) , our  government  officials  still 
jpay  lip  service  to  “free  enterprise.”  Ai  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  Americans  (though 
Accepting  socialism  under  false  labels)  are 
emotionally  and  historically  committed  to  a 
[free- enterprise  economy.  They  reject  t&e  idea 
of  converting  America  into  a socialist  state. 
tThe  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hfti:  d*  is 
historically  and  ideologically  committi  d to 
Socialism.  So  is  Israel.  Most  of  Israeli  agri- 
cultural production  is  on  cdEcctive  fartm  like 


the  collective  farms  of  communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  many  entire  settle- 
ments in  Israel  are  communal  communities 
of  the  type  which  is  the  ideal  and  ultimate 
goal  of  communism. 

Concerning  the  cultural  kinship  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Israel,  note  this  im- 
portant fact:  in  recent  years,  European  (or 
Western)  Jews  have  been  leaving  Israel  in 
significant  numbers.  Simultaneously,  there 
has  been  an  influx  into  Israel  of  oriental 
Jews  (sometimes  called  “Arab”  Jews)  1 To- 
day, in  Israel,  oriental  Jews  (whose  cultural 
roots  are  in  the  East,  as  Russia’s  are),  out- 
number European  Jews  (whose  criltural  roots 
are  in  the  West,  as  America’s  are) . 

The  historical  record  shows  that  American 
Presidents  have  been  pro-Israel  ever  since 
Israel  came  into  existence.  President  Tru- 
man’s role  in  helping  create  the  state  of 
Israel,  in  defiance  of  the  counsel  of  his  own 
diplomatic  and  military  advisers,  is  well 
known.  Recently  (January  5,  1969),  on  a 
nationwide  tv  broadcast,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  said  “Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  indicated  that  we 
have  a moral  and  emotional  commitment  to 
Israel.”  2 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  President 
Johnson's  pro-Israel  bias.  When  the  1967 
Arab -Israeli  war  erupted,  a U.S.  State  De- 
partment official  said  the  U.S.  attitude  was 
“neutral  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.”  This 
aroused  the  ire  of  President  Johnson,  who 
did  not  try  to  conceal  his  bias  toward  Israel.® 
Johnson  would  have  ordered  military  action 
on  the  side  of  Israel  in  the  1967  war,  if  Israel 
had  appeared  to  be  losing.  Hence,  the  quick 
Israel  victory,  obviating  need  for  U.S.  inter- 
vention, pleased  the  President.3  After  the 
1967  war,  Johnson  supported  Israel’s  position 
that  there  should  be  no  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  conquered  territory  until  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries  were  established.4  It 
was  Johnson  who  asked  congressional  au- 
thorization f or  the  sale  of  50  jet  fighters  to 
Israel  to  replace  planes  lost  or  damaged  in 
the  1967  war.  Hubert  Humphrey,  as  a spokes- 
man for  the  Johnson  administration,  was 
aggressively  pro-Israel. 

Between  the  1956  and  1967  Arab-Israeli 
war#,  the  Soviet  Union  gave  a huge  quantity 
of  aid  to  Arab  countries;  and  so  did  the  U.S. 
($3,4  billion  in  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Arabs; 
$300  million  in  military  aid).®  But  the  per 
capita  aid  which  the  U.S.  government  gave 
Israel  in  the  1956-1967  period  was  at  least 
seven  times  greater  than  the  per  capita  aid  it 
gave  Arab  countrltrs. 

Clearly,  tn  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  op- 
posing sides  in  ths  1967  war  were  “client” 
states:  Israel,  client  of  the  U.S.;  Arab  nations, 
clients  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

At  first  glance,  the  Soviet  Union  may  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  losing  side:  Arabs  were 
shattered,  with  humiliating  ease  and  speed. 
Yet,  when  the  war  ended,  the  Soviets  were 
nearer  than  ever  before  to  one  of  their  most 
cherished  goals  in  the  Middle  East -eliminat- 
ing American  influence  in  the  Arab  world, 
establishing  Soviet  dominance. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  the  So- 
viets encouraged  Egyptian  bluster  and  truc- 
ulence to  give  Israel  provocation  for  initiat- 
ing the  1967  war— to  increase  Egyptian  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union.  At  any  rate, 
Soviet  influence  on  Egypt  did  become  much 
stronger  after  the  1967  war.  One  significant 
result  is  that  the  Soviet  Navy  now  has  Medi- 
terranean bases  in  Egyptian  ports — an  an- 
cient Russian  ambition  which,  previous  com- 
munist leaders  and  the  czars  before  them 
were  never  able  to  realize.7 

The  Israeli  raid  on  Beirut  airport  (Decem- 
ber 28,  1968)  brought  more  significant  gain 
for  the  Soviets  in  the  Middle  East,  loss  for 
the  United  States.  On  January  2,  1969,  for 
example,  the  Lebanese  cabinet  decided  to 
admit  Soviet  Navy  ships  to  Lebanese  ports 
upon  request,  but  :ruled  that  U.S.  naval  ves- 
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sels  would  no  longer  be  welcome — because 
of  the  U.S.  sale  of  Jet  figl&ers  to  Israel.  This 
was  a sharp  reversal  of  Lebanese  policy, 
which  theretofore  had  been  distinctly  more 
friendly  to  the  U.S.  than  to  the  Soviets.* 

Behold,  then,  this  strange  situation : Israel 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  excoriating  each 
other  with  harsh  words,  are  pursuing  a com- 
mon objective  in  the  Middle  East:  to  isolate 
all  Arab  countries  from  ~ihe  United  States 
and  drive  them  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

The  U.S.  government’s  attitude  toward  the 
Middle  East  armaments  race  is  equally 
strange.  On  December  27^  1968,  U.S.  officials 
announced  that  50  Jet  fighters  would  be  sold 
to  Israel.  On  December  28,  Israeli  airborne 
troops  raided  the  Beirut  airport.  On  Decem- 
ber 29,  U.S.  officials  denounced  Israel  for  the 
Beirut  raid.  On  December  30,  U.S.  military 
sources  said  they  expect  the  Soviets  to  sell 
Egypt  200  more  jet  fighters,  and  to  make 
other  arms  deals  with  Arab  states,  as  a result 
of  the  U.S.  sale  of  jets  to  Israel.®  And  on 
December  30,  1968,  the  TLS.  government  is- 
sued a plea  for  Middle  Eastern  disarma- 
ment.10 

What  will  President  Nixon  do  about  the 
Middle  East?  At  present,  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

The  1968  Republican  Party  platform  said: 

“In  the  tinderbox  of  the  Middle  East  . . . 
we  will  seek  an  end  to  the  arms  race  through 
international  agreement  and  the  stationing 
of  peacekeeping  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
in  areas  of  severe  tension  . . . . 

“Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  persist  in  build- 
ing an  imbalance  of  military  forces  in  this 
region.  The  fact  of  a growing  menace  to 
Israel  is  undeniable.  Her  forces  must  be  kept 
at  a commensurate  strength  both  for  her 
protection  and  to  help  keep  the  peace  of  the 
area.  The  United  States,  therefore,  will  pro- 
vide countervailing  help  to  Israel,  such  as 
supersonic  fighters,  as  necessary  for  these 
purposes.”  11 

During  the  1968  campaign,  Richard  Nixon 
sounded  even  more  pro-Iterael  than  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Speaking  to  B5nai  B’rith,  Nixon 
promised  military  aid  to  "tip  the  balance”  of 
Middle  Eastern  military  power  in  Israel’s 
favor.  This  Nixon  promise  was  intended  not 
only  as  a bid  for  Zionist  political  support, 
but  also  as  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  hos- 
tility of  the  news  media,  most  of  which  is 
pro-Israel.12 

Having  squeaked  through  to  victory,  with- 
out Zionist  support,  Nixon  apparently  tried 
to  back  off  a bit  from  his  promise  to  help 
Israel  achieve  military  superiority  over  the 
Arabs.12  Nixon’s  emissary  to  the  Middle  East, 
William  Scranton,  came  home  saying  the  U.S. 
should  pursue  a more  “even-handed”  policy 
in  the  arear— that  is,  a policy  less  partial  to 
Israel13 

Zionists  howled;  and  Nixon  tried  to  pla- 
cate them  by  granting  a much -publicized  in- 
terview with  Moshe  Dayan,  Israeli  defense 
minister.  Prior  to  that,  the  President-elect 
had  stood  firm  on  the  position  that  he  would 
see  no  foreign  leaders  until  after  his  inau- 
guration.12 

What  should  President  Nixon  do  about  the 
Middle  East? 

There  Is  really  only  one  safe  and  sensible 
way  out  of  the  harassing  dilemmas  which 
our  political  leadership  has  created  for  us 
in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere— and  that 
is,  to  return,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the 
policy  of  benign  neutrality  which  George 
Washington  recommended  in  his  Farewell 
Address  and  which  this  nation  followed  for 
more  than  a century.  Neither  give  offense  to 
other  nations,  nor  take  any.  Neither  grant 
special  favors  to  a foreign  nation,  nor  expect 
any.  Show  partiality  to  none.  Sternly  reject 
all  foreign  influence  on  American  policy, 
whether  exerted  from  within  or  from  with- 
out. Keep  our  government  out  of  the  wars, 
revolutions,  and  political  turmoil  of  other 
countries.  We  have  enough  problems  of  our 
own. 

It  was  tragically  wrong  for  us  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  Middle  Eastern  mess  in  the 
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first  place.  But,  having  made  the  error, 
must  we  perpetuate  it?  We  are  so  deeply 
involved,  now  that  we  probably  should  not 
instantly  wash  our  hands  of  the  problem. 
We  could  and  should,  however,  immediately 
stop  all  direct  U.S.  government  interven- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  Specifically,  the 
U.S.  government:  should  officially  declare 
its  neutrality  in  the  Middle  East  and 
strictly  observe  neutrality  in  deed  and  word; 
should  stop  giving  aid  of  any  kind  to  Arab 
nations  and  to  Israel;  should  stop  the  sale 
of  the  50  jet  fighters  to  Israel,  and  prohibit 
any  other  sales  of  armaments  either  to  Israel 
or  to  Arab  countries;  should  eliminate  the 
privilege  of  tax  exemption  for  any  organiza- 
tion that  collects  funds  in  the  U.S.  for  trans- 
fer to  Israel  or  to  Arab  countries,  and  take 
any  other  steps  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
jflow  of  tax-free  private  funds  from  the 
U.S.  to,  Israel  or  from  the  U.S.  to  Arab 
countries. 

While  withdrawing  from  direct  interven- 
tion, the  U.S.  should  work  diplomatically 
for  a solution  to  dangerous  Middle  Eastern 
problems  which  our  meddling  helped  create. 
Our  efforts  should  be  made  through  tradi- 
tional diplomacy,  and  not  through  the 
United  Nations,  because  the  UN  is  worse  than 
useless  as  a means  of  solving  international 
problems  and  settling  international  disputes. 

Our  diplomacy  should  be  aimed  at  the 
accomplishment  of  a three-point  program: 

(1)  The  historical  boundaries  of  the  land 
known  as  Palestine  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  state  of  Israel  should  be  identified;  and 
a new  political  state,  with  dominion  over 
the  entire  area,  should  be  created.  It  should 
not  be  a Je  wish-governed  state,  or  a 
Christian-governed  state,  or  a Moslem-gov- 
erned state,  or  any  other  kind  of  theocratic 
state,  which  is  an  anachronism  in  our  time. 
It  should  be  a state  ruled  by  a representative 
government,  answerable  to  all  inhabitants, 
of  whatever  creed,  who  qualify  as  voters. 

(2)  The  property  and  other  rights  of  all 
present  inhabitants  of  Palestine  should  be 
scrupulously  protected. 

(3)  All  Palestinians — Moslem,  Christian, 
Jew,  or  otherwise — -who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homelands  as  a consequence  of 
Arab -Israeli  conflicts  should  be  repatriated 
and  indemnified  for  loss  of  property.  The 
indemnification  should  be  determined  and 
provided  by  the  government  of  the  new  na- 
tion of  Palestine. 

That  program,  if  accomplished,  might 
achieve  a just  and  enduring  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  people  and  governments  of  the  area 
may  not  respond  to  U.S.  diplomatic  pres- 
sures and  leadership  toward  accomplishing 
such  a program.  The  hatreds  and  entrenched 
interests  may  be  so  deeply  rooted  that  no 
fair  and  sensible  program  can  be  adopted. 

But  our  government  should  try,  because 
its  previous  actions  have  given  it  a responsi- 
bility. If,  in  the  end,  all  U.S.  efforts  fail,  we 
can  at  least  get  out  with  good  conscience. 

Would  American  neutrality  ease  and  speed 
communist  control  of  all  Arab  states?  No  one 
knows;  but  we  do  know  that  American  in- 
tervention in  the  Middle  East  turned  the 
once-friendly  Arabs  away  from  us,  and  to- 
ward our  deadliest  enemy. 

Though  Arab  states,  like  Israel,  have 
adopted  the  subtle  form  of  communism  called 
socialism , undisguised  communism  is  repug- 
nant to  most  Arabs,  because  it  is  openly 
atheistic;  and  most  Arabs  are  Moslems.  Gen- 
erally, Moslems  are  such  militant  fighters  for 
their  religious  faith  that  they  scorn  close 
alliance  with  atheists.  This  condition  is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party 
is  still  outlawed  in  most  Arab  countries,  de- 
spite the  vast  amount  of  aid  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Soviets.14 

Arab  bitterness  toward  the  United  States 
for  its  role  in  helping  carve  a Zionist  state 
from  the  heart  of  the  Arab  homeland  made 
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it  possible  for  procommunist  dictators  like 
Nasser  to  push  the  Arab  world  into  the  So- 
viet orbit — during  the  very  period  when 
Arabs  were  receiving  even  more  aid  from  the 
U.S.  than  from  the  Soviets. 

From  the  record,  it  is  plausible  to  assume 
that  communist  influence  in  the  Arab  world 
would  decline,  rather  than  grow,  if  the 
United  States  adopted  a clear  policy  of  im- 
partial non-intervention. 

But  (plausibilities  and  assumptions  aside) 
the  important  thing  is  to  get  the  U.S.  out  of 
all  treaties,  agreements,  and  programs  with 
inherent  possibility  of  involving  us  in  a 
Middle  Eastern  war — before  the  desert  sands 
are  red  with  American  blood. 
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U.S.  PASSENGER  SHIPS:  CAN  THEY 
BE  SAVED? 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
toration of  health  to  the  American-flag 
passenger  fleet  is  a matter  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  interested  in  maritime  affairs. 
As  a long-time  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I have 
been  worried  about  the  steady  decline  of 
the  U.S.  passenger  ship  fleet.  While  the 
passenger  ships  of  other  nations — most 
particularly  of  Russia— increase  in  num- 
ber, ours  has  shrunk.  The  flourishing 
cruise  trade  operating  throughout  the 
Caribbean  out  of  Miami  consists  totally, 
for  instance,  of  foreign-flag  ships.  In  re- 
cent days  the  S.S.  Independence  has  been 
laid  up  and  the  company  that  operates 
her  is  seeking  permission  of  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Board  to  abandon  passenger 
operations  altogether. 

There  is,  however,  a ray  of  hope  on  the 
horizon.  Negotiations  are  going  on  to 
consolidate  three  U.S.  passenger  ship  op- 
erations into  one  so  that  five  major  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  can  be  kept  afloat.  The 
National  Maritime  Union  and  its  Pres- 
ident Joseph  Curran  have  been  partici- 
pating in  these  important  negotiations. 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  NMU  publica- 
tion, the  Pilot,  there  is  an  excellent  ac- 


count of  the  discussions  currently  in 
progress.  I insert  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks : 
Consolidation  of  U.S. -Flag  Passenger  Fleet 

Makes  Progress — NMU  Plays  an  Active 

Role  in  High  Level  Discussions;  Union 

Hopes  That  Current  Negotiations  Will 

Work  Out 

A major  move  to  save  the  Amerlcan-flag 
passenger  fleet  through  establishment  of  an 
Independent  company  that  would  consolidate 
operations  is  making  progress. 

The  new  company  would  operate  five  ships 
currently  belonging  to  United  States  Lines, 
Moore -McCormack  and  American  Export 
Isbrandtsen.  The  five  ships  are  the  SS  United 
States,  Constitution,  Independence,  Argen- 
tina and  Brasil. 

NMU  PARTICIPATES 

Vice  President  Mel  Barisic  and  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  have  been  participat- 
ing in  the  high-level  discussions  that  are 
directed  toward  the  retention  of  United 
States  passenger  shipping.  The  discussions 
have  been  taking  place  with  officials  of  the 
present  Maritime  Administration,  the  three 
companies  and  the  National  Maritime  Union 
and  other  maritime  unions. 

The  new  company,  Curran  pointed  out, 
would  help  cut  the  disproportionately  high 
administrative  cost  and  general  overhead 
expenditures  that  have  seriously  hampered 
American-flag  passenger  shipping.  It  also 
would,  he  said,  lead  to  improved  passenger 
facilities  in  New  York  City,  refurbishment  of 
the  five  ships  to  make  space  more  salable,  and 
more  flexibility  for  the  ships  to  compete 
both  for  regular  service  and  in  the  cruise 
trade. 

EXTREMELY  HOPEFUL 

Curran  said  that  he  was  “extremely  hope- 
ful" that  the  current  negotiations  would  be 
successful.  “By  all  odds,  U.S.  passenger  ship 
service  should  not  be  allowed  to  disappear 
from  the  American  scene  or  in  competitive 
world  travel  service,"  he  said. 

The  move  to  establish  the  new  company 
represents  a culmination  of  a long  fight  by 
the  National  Maritime  Union.  In  October, 
1965,  when  the  Maritime  Interagency  Task 
Force  recommended  a phasing  out  of  U.S. 
passenger  ship  operations.  NMU  led  the 
campaign  against  the  government  and  some 
of  the  industry.  Now  the  strong  support 
which  MarAd  is  giving  to  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  new  company  attest  to  the 
rightness  of  NMU’s  fight  against  phasing  out 
passenger  ships. 

NMU  LEAVES  NOTHING  TO  CHANCE 

“The  future  of  American-flag  passenger 
ships  will  stand  or  fall  on  the  ability  of  a 
passenger  ship  company  to  successfully  op- 
erate the  present  passenger  ships,”  Curran 
said.  “We  are  leaving  nothing  to  chance  as 
far  as  NMU  is  concerned.  We  must  and  we 
will  do  everything  reasonable  to  make  it  a 
success.  NMU  members  are  completely  aware 
of  the  continuing  need  for  superior  service 
to  passengers.  The  NMU  members  know  that 
when  the  new  company  proves  successful, 
the  present  ships  will  be  replaced  and  addi- 
tional passenger  ships  will  be  built.” 

Curran  further  added  that  he  felt  the  fu- 
ture of  ocean  travel  was  bright. 

“Regardless  of  the  continued  growth  of 
air  travel,  there  is  a solid  market  for  ocean, 
travel,  both  for  regular  service  and  in  the 
cruise  trade,”  he  said.  A certain  body  of 
travelers  will  always  desire  ocean  transporta- 
tion. This  market  should  be  adequately  serv- 
iced. 

"There  is  a definite  market  for  travel  by 
ship  which  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  and 
imagination  of  Government,  labor  and  man- 
agement to  seize  upon  it.  An  appreciable 
portion  of  the  U.S.  travelling  public  will  al- 
ways be  attracted  to  ocean  travel.  Until  now 
this  has  been  a luxury  which  millions  can- 
not afford.  We  should  .make  it  possible  for 
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these  millions  to  secure  voyages  at  sea  to 
fit  tlieir  pocketbooks.” 

MANAGEMENT  MUST  BE  STREAMLINED 

Curran  pointed  out  that  Amerjcan-flag 
passenger  ships  were  constructed  at  a time 
when  the  full  impact  of  overseas  afr  trans- 
portation could  not  he  accurately  projected. 
“Now,  many  of  these  passenger  sh}ps  have 
been  operating  at  or  te®iow  the  nonprofit 
level,”  he  said.  “The  changes  that  jiave  oc- 
curred in  recent  years — in  traffic  patterns, 
modal  travel  demand  and  the  like-j— require 
more  streamlined  central  management  to 
successfully  operate.”  !r 


SOYUZ  AND  APOLLO 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEX&S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February  17,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  &*eaker, 
Mr.  Robert  Hotz,  in  the  January  27, 
1969,  issue  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  discusses  the  progress  of 
the  Apollo  lunar  program  and  the  Soviet 
manned  space  effort.  Mr.  Hotz,  in  his 
editorial,  points  out" the  rigorous  sched- 
ule and  difficult  decisions  that  were  nec- 
essary for  the  UnitedStates  to  develop 
its  manned  space  flight  capability  and 
develop  a significant  effort  in  the  field. 
He  cautions  the  Natiefe  that  the  Soviets 
should  not  be  countlS  out  of  manned 
lunar  exploration  andrfhat  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  the  United  Spates  to  achieve  a 
lunar  landing  this  summer.  I commend 
this  thoughtful  and  important  Editorial 
to  my  colleagues  and  the  genera}  public: 

Soyuz  and  Apollo  j 

(By  Robert  Hotz)  N ' ' 

The  recent  successful  Bin  nned  spate  flights 
of  the  Soviet  Soyuz  4 and  5 in  eatth  orbit 
and  the  U.S.  Apollo  8 in  lunar  orbit  ; appear 
to  have  stimulated  some  basic  misconcep- 
tions in  the  popular  press  about  the;  nature 
and  progress  of  these  programs. 

Flawless  performance  of  the  Apoll<j>  8 astro- 
nauts in  their  spacecraft  in  orbi|ttng  the 
moon  has  apparently  convinced  maiy1  people 
that  the  toughest  part  of  the  Apollo  mission 
is  over  and  that  a manned  landing  is  \ certain 
for  this  summer. 

The  excellent  performance  of  Soviet  cos- 
monauts in  docking  and  exchanging  crews 
between  Soyuz  4"  and  5 in  earth  orbit  has 
also  produced  a feeling  outside  thki  USSR 
that  the  Russians  have  really  abandoned 
their  oft- announced  plans  to  land!  man  on 
the  moon  and,  instead,  are  concentrating  on 
earth  orbital  space  stations. 

Both  assumptions  are  very  wrong.  The 
Soviets  still  are  aiming  for  the  mp6n.  The 
toughest  part  of  the  Apollo  lunar  landing 
mission  still  lies  ahead.  ] , 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Crtien  the 
USSR  and  the  U.S.  first  begun  to  contemplate 
design  of  manned  orbital  spacecraft,  the 
perfect  sphere  appeared  to  offer  jthe  best 
engineering  solution.  The  Soviets,  bjelng  first 
to  develop  actual  hardware,  proceeded  with 
the  spherical  concept.  They  have  Mpanded 
it  through  Vostok,  Voskkod  and  Spyuz,  al- 
though the  latter  has  been  enlarged]  by  other 
modules  coupled  to  its  still  basically  round 
re-entry  vehicle.  The  U.8.,  starting  iater,  was 
able  to  utilize  some  significant  research  from 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  rcr  Aero- 
natics’  Ames  laboratory  on  ICBM  nixie  cones 
for  spacecraft.  This  became  the  basic,  design 
for  Mercury,  Gemini  and  Apollo,  the  Langley 
laboratory  development  of  a blunt-nose. 

Similarly,  the  manned  lunar  landing  con- 


cept as  originally  developed  in  both  coun- 
tries envisioned  use  of  an  earth  orbiting 
space  platform  for  launching  a manned  ve- 
hicle to  the  moon.  This  is  the  course  the 
Soviets  are  still  pursuing.  Again,  because 
the  U.S.  was  so  obviously  lagging  behind 
the  USSR  in  the  early  era  of  manned  space 
flight,  the  new  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  had  an  overpowering 
sense  of  urgency  in  searching  for  a faster 
alternative  to  the  earth  orbital  route.  For 
then,  the  lunar  landing  race  already^ 
peared  hopelessly  lost  to  the  So  vie 
a group  of  brilliant  researches  ' “ 
laboratory  came  up  with  an  an^er,  provid- 
ing the  required  clocking  and  launch  maneu 
vers  in  lunar  orbit  instead/of  earth  orbit. 
This  offered  an  opportunity^ to  slice  as  much 
as  a year  from  the  ApollmUevelopment  time. 
After  a searching,  critical  review  by  the 
NASA  hierarchy,  the  lupia'r  orbiting  concept 
was  approved  in  1.962  fpr  the  Apollo  mission. 
Key  manned  space  flight  program  managers 
thought  it  could  give  Ahe  U.S.  a slightly  bet- 
ter-than-even  chancf  to  beat  the  Russians 
with  men  on  the  mot 

However,  the  Russians,  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  have  stuck  o their  original  program 
of  assembling  an  ea]  th  orbital  platform  from 
which  to  launch  th<  ir  lunar  landing  mission 
to  the  moon.  The;  d >cking  and  crew  transfer 
of  Soyuz  4 and  5 were  an  essential  milestone 
in  Soviet’ progress  tcftbuild  this  earth  orbital 
launching  platform.  TThey  have  never  aban- 
doned their  lunar  lanfiing  goal.  They  are  now 
well  along  their  chos\n  path  to  achieve  it. 
Nor  do  we  think  they  Wll  abandon  it,  even 
if  U.S.  astronauts  are  tthe  first  to  set  foot 
on  the  lunar  surface,  'fare  moon  is  far  too 
valuable  as  a ba^e  for  future  space  explora- 
tion and  scientific  studyXfor  the  Soviets  to 
ignore  it  simply  because  s\me  other  flag  was 
planted  there  first. 

Not  all  U.S.  manned  spdee  flight  experts 
were  convinced  that  the  lunar  orbital  con- 
cept was  the  most  prudenV  course.  They 
maintained  that  the  earth  oljbital  method, 
while  possibly  slower,  offered  ii  broader  and 
more 'useful  bases  for  future  manned  space 
operations  than  Lunar  orbiting  hardware.  In 
fact,  NASA’s  decision  to  go  the  lmiar  orbital 
route  was  a strong  stimulus  for  th\Air  Force 
to  develop  its  own  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory (MOL) , leading  to  a militarily  vital 
manned  reconnaissance  satellite.  The^oviets, 
who  have  never  noticeably  suffered  frqm  this 
dichotomy  between  military  and  civil  in  their 
space  program,  are  developing  both  a moon 
launching  platform  and  a manned  recon- 
naissance satellite  with  their  Soyuz  hard- 
ware. They  will  have  the  manned  recon- 
naissance' capability  for  at  least  several  yqars 
before  the  USAF  MOL  reaches  an  operational 
stage.  There  are  some  who  argue  that  achi^- 
ing  this  military  manned  reconnaissance  ca- 
pability Is  a much  more  important  element 
in  keeping  peace  on  this  small  planet  thab 
achieving  a lunar  landing.  \ 

But,  as  any  quarterback  can  tell  you,  the! 
pressures  of  coming  from  behind  and  playing 
catch-up  football  always  force  decisions  and| 
impose  risks  that  are  not  necessary  when  en- 
joying a comfortable  lead.  This  aspect  of  the 
U.S.  space  program  provides  yet  another 
example  of  the  staggeringly  high  cost  in  the 
end  of  unimaginative  economy  in  the  begin- 
ning of  any  new  technical  exploration 
project. 

Apollo  8 was  a smashing  success  in  trans- 
porting man  across  half  a million  miles  of 
space  and  giving  his  eyes  the  first  long  look 
at  his  own  planet  and  the  first  close  look  at 
the  moon.  But,  in  the  perspective  of  the  ulti-  I 
mate  Apollo  goal,  It  was  an  operational  re-  i 
connaissance  that  executed  only  two-thirds/ 
of  the  final  mission.  The  toughest  portion 
lies  ahead,  for  it  is  the  lunar  module  (LM) 
that  is  the  most  advanced  and  complicated 
part  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  system.' It  also 
is  the  most  vital  to  the  success  of  the  landing 
mission.  It  will  not  get  its  first  manned  flight 


test  in  earth  orbit  until  at  least  next  month 
on  Apollo  9.  Nor,  will  it;  be  tested  in  lunar 
environment  until  late  this  spring  on  Apollo 
10.  Only  when  the  lunar  module  proves  as 
reliable  as  the  rest  of  the  Apollo  system  can 
the  landing  mission  be  attempted. 

So,  let’s  not  count  the  Soviets  out  of 
manned  lunar  landing  exploration  nor  as- 
sume that  we  already  area  cinch  to  put  men 
on  the  moon  this  summer. 


EFLECTTONS  ON  LIFE  IN  THE  CITY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  several  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  offered  unsolicited  ad- 
vice to  newly  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress concerning  their  place  of  residence 
while  pursuing  their  duties  as  legislators. 
The  implication  was  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  offered  choice  residential,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  facilities  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  nearby  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  There  was  further,  in  the  un- 
solicited advice,  a sort  of  veiled  threat 
that  unless  new  Members  partook  of  the 
residential  opportunities  in  the  District 
they  would  be  negligent  in  pursuing  their 
constitutional  duties. 

In  response,  Mr.  Speaker,  I labeled  this 
advice  as  poppycock,  which  is  what  it 
was.  No  constitutional  provision  sets 
forth  residential  requirements  for  any 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  Washington 
area.  I also  used  the  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  safety,  freedom,  progress,  and 
future  of  suburbia,  and  urged  new  Mem- 
bers not  to  overlook  these  areas  where  a 
child  can  walk  to  school  unmolested  and 
a housewife  shop  in  reasonable  security. 

On  the  heels  of  my  response,  the  edi- 
torial writers  off  our  Washington  dailies 
in  nauseating  repetition  attacked  me  by 
charging  that  my  interest  was  purely  fi- 
nancial because  a few  members  of  my 
family  own  real  estate  businesses  in  the 
northern  Virginia  suburban  district  I 
represent* 

The  point  I made,  and  they  ignored, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  it  is  presently  being  run  is  un- 
safe for  civilized  Americans,  and  it  will 
remain  so  until  drastic  changes  are 
made,  which  the  Congress  should  make 
with  the  greatest  of  haste. 

I now  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a young 
woman  living  in  the  District,  named 
Anne  Chamberlin,  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post,  of  all  news- 
papers, entitled  “Reflections  on  Life  in 
the  City,”  used  her  personal  story  of 
mugging  and  death  as  a rapier  and 
scapel  to  dissect  the  fear  and  nonsense 
allowed  on  the  streets  and  highways  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I commend  Miss  Chamberlin’s  article, 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  to  the  new  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  thoughtful  consider- 
ation, but  also  to  the  editorial  writers  of 
our  daily  newspapers  whose  heads  have 
too  long  been  buried  beneath  the  muck 
and  misery  their  blindness  to  fact  has 
helped  create  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

She  was  on  the  street,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  the  action  is,  and  where  the  edi- 
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to  industries  and  employees  injured  as  a re- 
sult of  trade  agreements,  past  and  future. 

That  policy,  of  course,  reflected  the  pecu- 
liar mental  seizure  or  lapse  that  held  and 
still  holds  imports  entitled  to  eminent  do- 
main in  our  domestic  market,  and  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  push  our  industries 
out  of  the  way.  Imports,  it  would  seem,  are 
vested  with  some  mystical  virtue  that  gives 
them  priority  over  domestic  industry  and 
employees.  What  this  special  virtue  is  has 
never  been  made  known  to  the  public.  It  is 
simply  assumed.  Our  own  industries',  al- 
though heavily  burdened  with  taxes  and 
other  high  costs  which  were  not  of  their  own 
doing,  under  the  new  approach  of  adjust- 
ment assistance  were  to  give  way  to  imports 
from  countries  that  imposed  no  comparable 
burdens  on  their  own  Industries.  The  de- 
mand was  so  irrational  that  the  Action  of 
inefficiency,  previously  mentioned,  was  in- 
vented to  justify  condemnation  of  our  in- 
dustry in  deference  to  growing  foreign  ac- 
cess to  our  market.  Beyond  that,  of  course, 
was  the  concealed  but  powerful  motive  to 
help  exports  of  industries  that  boasted  heavy 
political  muscle. 

It  developed  that  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
were  so  tightly  drawn  that  none  of  the  score 
of  applicants,  including  labor  unions,  suc- 
ceeded in  squeezing  through  the  needle’s 
eye.  Not  one  dollar  of  assistance  was  paid  in 
the  six  years  since  the  law's  enactment.  The 
economic  distortion  caused  by  the  great  in- 
- crease  in  defense  expenditures  enabled  this 
country  to  absorb  the  great  upsurge  in  im- 
ports that  would  otherwise  have  worked  hav- 
oc on  numerous  industries.  Now,  however, 
further  absorption  will  no  longer  be  possible 
without  disruptive  effects;  and  should  the 
economy  move  back  to  a peace  basis,  even  if 
slowly,  the  exposure  that  was  tolerable  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  would  become  intoler- 
able to  a growing  number  of  important  in- 
dustries. 

The  suggestion  is  now  put  forward  that 
adjustment  assistance  should  be  made  easier 
to  invoke.  This  suggestion  ignores  the  odd 
philosophy  from  which  the  very  notion  of 
adjustment  assistance  arose  in  the  first 
place.  Legitimate  American  industry,  which 
pays  the  high  taxes  exacted  of  it,  that  sup- 
ports the  vast  welfare  outlays  through  its 
high  productivity  and  provides  high  employ- 
ment at  the  world’s  highest  wages,  is  to 
move  over  and  make  room  for  imports  that 
achieve  their  competitive  advantage  from 
payment  of  much  lower  wages  than  those 
required  by  law  in  this  country  and  very 
much  lower  than  the  wages  above  the  min- 
imum level  paid  here.  What  style  of  phi- 
losophy can  so  far  overlook  the  fairness  of 
treatment  to  which  domestic  industry  is  en- 
titled, as  to  advance  and  support  such  a 
suggestion?  It  represents  a philosophy  that 
is  essentially  hostile  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  system  that  supports  the  Ameri- 
can civilization  and  the  capacity  of  this 
country  to  provide  aid  to  other  countries.  It 
demands  that  American  industry  be  ex- 
posed to  foreign  competition,  no  matter  how 
injurious  it  might  be,  regardless  of  the  com- 
petitive handicap  under  which  our  industry 
labors. 

Greater  efficiency  is  demanded,  as  already 
noted,  even  if  displacement  of  workers  on  a 
devastatingly  large  scale  is  involved.  The 
government  would  assume  the  cost  burden  of 
retraining  and  possibly  relocating  the  dis- 
placed workers.  Such  a policy  strives  for 
multiple  Appalachias. 

It  is  not  explained  why  we  owe  such  dis- 
ruption of  our  industry  to  other  countries  or 
why  some  of  our  industries  should  be  harshly 
treated,  so  that  other  industries  might  reap 
the  benefit  of  greater  exports.  If  the  inten- 
ion  is,  indeed,  to  drive  industries  to  more 
rapid  and  radical  automation  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  rate  of  mechanization  is 
already  a source  of  unemployment  and  needs 


no  additional  stimulation.  The  notion  that 
displaced  workers  will  soon  be  absorbed  by 
other  industries  is  belied  by  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Appalachian  problem.  This  pro- 
vides further  evidence  of  the  sterility  of  eco- 
nomic theory  when  it  refuses  to  take  into 
account  all  the  attendant  circumstances  that 
migh  upset  expectations. 

Adjustment  assistance  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  if  the  condition  to  be  remedied  was 
deliberately  brought  about  by  pursuit  of  a 
policy  that  may  be  expected  to  produce  the 
condition.  Deliberate  action  that  is  expected 
to  result  in  the  serious  injury  of  legitimate 
industry  cannot  be  said  to  spring  from  any 
considerations  of  justice  or  from  any  concern 
about  equal  protection  of  the  law.  It  is  in 
fact  a concept  that  is  alien  to  the  system  of 
private  enterprise  and  should  be  disowned 
as  a legitimate  and  justiflable  part  of  public 
policy. 
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the  payment  of  a level  of  wages  that  if  paid 
In  this  country  would  subject  the  employer 
to  a legal  penalty.  Imports  would  not  enjoy 
an  open  field  on  which  to  run  wild  regard- 
less of  the  havoc  they  might  inflict.  Imports 
would  be  brought  under  the  restraints  that 
have  deprived  our  industries  of  competitive 
flexibility  except  at  the  expense  of  employ- 
ment. They  would  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ploit the  competitive  handicap  that  public 
policy,  supported  by  a generation  of  elec- 
torate preferences  in  this  country,  has  placed 
on  our  productive  enterprise. 

They  would  nevertheless  have  liberal  ac- 
cess to  the  richest  market  in  the  world. 


MARKET  SHARING  AS  A REMEDY 

Now  that  the  tariff  has  been  virtually 
dismantled  as  a means  of  offsetting  cost  dif- 
ferences between  this  country  and  its  com- 
petitors, and  since  the  problem  of  our  ad- 
verse competitive  cost-handicap  remains  and 
bids  fair  to  persist,  a different  remedy  is 
needed  to  sustain  the  productive  dynamism 
of  this  country. 

The  concept  of  market-sharing,  imple- 
mented by  flexible  import  quotas,  offers  the 
mildest  form  of  trade  regulation  consistent 
with  the  extensive  regulation  of  the  economy 
as  a whole.  To  free  our  external  trade  when 
the  domestic  economy  is  made  competitively 
rigid  vis  a vis  foreign  production  costs  is 
both  illogical  and  unfair.  The  heaviest  cost 
factors  in  this  country  are  very  rigid  indeed 
so  far  as  competitive  maneuvering  is  con- 
cerned. 

Wages  move  in  only  one  direction,  and  this 
movement  underwrites  expanding  consump- 
tion so  long  as  inflation  does  not  cancel  the 
higher  compensation.  Wages  are  entitled  to 
rise  as  productivity  increases. 

Taxes  are  high  and  quite  rigid  and  going 
higher  if  State  and  local  taxes  are  taken 
into  account,  as  they  must  be.  The  only 
opening  of  any  signiflcance  therefore  lies  in 
the  possibility  of  increasing  productivity  per 
man-hour;  and,  as  previously  noted,  this  can 
be  accomplished  almost  exclusively  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  workers  required  per 
unit  of  output. 

Yet  such  increase  in  productivity  will  not 
improve  our  competitive  posture  toward  im- 
ports unless  wages  are  not  allowed  to  rise  in 
proportion.  If  wages  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  productivity  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage is  automatically  canceled. 

Therefore  those  who  demand  “higher  effi- 
ciency” in  our  industries  (even  though  we 
are  productively  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world)  as  a means  of  remaining  competitive 
or  as  a means  of  recapturing  our  competitive 
position  are  committed  to  frozen  wage  levels. 
They  cannot  in  all  good  conscience  insist  on 
supporting  a liberal  wage  policy  in  this  coun- 
try and  at  the  same  time  demand  higher  pro- 
ductive efficiency  as  a means  of  meeting  im- 
port competition.  They,  of  course,  wish  fer- 
vidly to  pose  as  friends  of  labor  while  pro- 
moting a policy  that  would  strip  labor  of  its 
compensation  for  increasing  productivity, 
since  increasing  productive  efficiency  as  a 
means  of  fending  off  rising  Imports  would 
lose  its  effect  if  wages  should  increase  in 
proportion. 

If,  however,  ceilings  should  be  established 
over  imports  at  certain  recognized  levels  that 
would  accord  to  imports  a liberal  share  of 
the  domestic  market,  and  permit  them  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the 
domestic  market,  the  sting  of  unfairness 
would  be  taken  out  of  import  competition 
Imports  would  be  regulated  in  keeping  with 
regulation  of  the  domestic  economy.  They 
would  not  have  a license  to  benefit  from  a 
competitive  advantage  that  rests  in  numer- 
ous instances  on  nothing  more  inspiring  than 


CONDEMNATION  OP  IRAQI 
GOVERNMENT 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O’NEILL,  JR. 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  18,  1969 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  men  of  decency  and  jus- 
tice were  horrified  and  stunned  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  Iraqi  Government 
m the  hanging  of  14  alleged  spies.  This 
bizarre  and  grotesque  display  of  injus- 
tices and  cruelty  should  and  must  be 
condemned  by  all  men  who  treasure  a 
life  and  faith  of  their  own  choosing  The 
recent  hangings  by  the  Government  of 
Iraq  have  stifled  such  freedom.  One  of 
the  most  important  and  vital  tenets  of 
our  Government  is  the  first  amendment 
which  safeguards  every  citizen’s  right  to 
choose  his  religion  and  express  himself 
freely.  We,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cannot  ignore  this  serious  travesty 
of  our  most  precious  ideals.  The  great 
and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  has 
passed  two  similar  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  action  of  the  Iraqi  Government. 
I submit  these  resolutions  for  your  con- 
sideration and  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues.  Acts  against  the  lives  and 
freedoms  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
world  should  not  be  ignored. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Resolutions  Urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  To  Protest  the  Recent  Pub- 
lic Hanging  of  Nine  Jews  by  the  Iraqi 
Government  and  Exert  His  Influence  in 
Stabilizing  the  Current  CRisrs  in  the 
Middle  East 

w^?lerefU3’  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
William  P.  Rogers,  has  expressed  this  nation’s 
°5  outrage  over  this  week’s  barbaric 
public  hangings  of  fourteen  Iraqis  in  these 
words:  The  spectre  of  mass  public  execu- 
tions is  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world”;  and 

Whereas,  the  atrocities  have  heightened 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East  and  greatly  in- 
creased  the  threat  of  war;  and 
Whereas,  The  Jewish  community  of  Iraq  is 
now  no  more  than  2500  souls  in  the  total 
population  of  more  than  8,000,000  for  that 
country  and  yet  9 of  the  14  Iraqis  executed 
were  Jews,  suggesting,  as  Pope  Paul  has 
pointed  out,  racist  motivation;  and 

Whereas,  If  world  opinion  is  quickly  mobi- 
lized, further  hangings  may  be  forestalled; 
and 

Whereas,  These  savage  acts  are  shockingly 
violative  of  all  standards  of  justice  and  prin- 
clpies  of  compassion  for  which  the  Common- 
wealth has  stood  since  its  founding  days’ 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  y 

nesolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  formally  protest  the  recent  public 
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The  Icoal  example  was  not  as  -extreme  as 
might  be  imagined. 

Othelr  Industries  branched  out  overseas  to; 
avoid  Mmilar  debacles.  Today  the  steel  in-! 
dustryi  faces  a challenge,  which  if  less 
drastjcj  in  its  exactions,  is  nonetheless  peri- 
lous. The  shoe  industry  faces  annihilation 
in  a matter  of  a few  years.  The  textile  in- 
dustry! which,  though  partially  protected 
against  the  same  disaster,  still  faces  great 
difficulties.  Other  industries  are  not  out  of 
the  range  of  the  import  onslaught.  The  fish- 
eries qn  the  east  coast,  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducers! of  Florida,  and  others  are  in  the 
same  Corner. 

Our  [merchant  marine  is  totally  dependent 
on  subsidization  for  survival;  and  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  lowest  level  in  our 
history  from  lack  of  adequate  support, 
American  flag  ships  now  carry  only  about 
1/16  qf  our  total  imports  and  exports.  Th€ 
facts  jare  muted  and  smothered  lest  they 


gap  is  much  wider.  The  difference  in  cost, 
now  that  our  average  duty  on  dutiable  items 
is  about  10%  on  foreign  value,  and  destined 
to  drop  to  about  7%,  must  be  bridged  by  a 
productivity  lead  of  suffic  lent  magnitude  to 
offset  the  foreign  advansage.  (For  the  in- 
dustrial wage  rate  of  the  United  States  see 
Current  Survey  of  Business,  United  States 
department  of  Commerce,  September  1968, 
p.  S-15) . 

It  is  a favorite  but  false  indictment  of 
i American  industries  that  cannot  compete 
with  imports  to  say  that  they  are  inefficient. 
This  indictment  comes  quickly  to  the  tongue 
of  those  who  cpnttnue  to  see  in  a free  or  lib- 
eral trade  nerfey  the  future  and  the  hope  of 
: this  counfry’s  economy.  The  falsity  of  the 
; indictment  is  indeed  immediately  established 
when  ii/the  next  breath  those  who  so  eagerly 
t accuse  [our  industries  of  inefficiency  insist 
that  foVeign  competition  is  no  danger  be- 
cause lo\  foreign  wages  really  reflect  the  low 
level  of  productivity  abroad,  which  is  to  say 
inefflciency^SWe  cannot  be  both  too  inefficient 
to  compete  aJ^d  at  the  same  time  so  far  ahead 
of  other  counfces  in  productivity  that  their 
low  wages  avalnfrhem  nothing  competitively 
because  of  their  own  greater  inefficiency. 

It  was  also  a f^orite  and  equally  false 
assessment  of  the  competitive  situation  to 
say  that  it  was  not  oulShigh-wage  industries 
that  were  vulnerable  tdUmports  but  rather 
our  low-wage  or  labor-intensive  industries. 
Our  high- wage,  capital-intensive  industries, 
such  as  steel  and  automobUes,  were  among 
our  leading  exporters,  thus  demonstrating 
that  high  wages  represented  no  wage 
handicap. 

The  vacuity  of  this  claim  has  in  recent 
years  been  demonstrated  for  all  to  see.  In 
both  automobile  and  steel  our  export  posi- 
tion has  collapsed  and  we  have  become  net 
importers  of  both  products.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  high-wage  industries.  Whether  an 
industry  is  “capital-ini^ensive”  or  “labor- 
intensive”  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  em- 
ployee compensation  is  in  each  case  the 
major  element  of  cost.  “Capital-Intensive” 
industries  merely  spread  their  costs  over  a 
larger  number  of  successive  steps  of  manu- 
facture, as  in  automobile  manufacturing. 
The  Detroit  cost,  as  the  Pittsburgh  cost  in 
making  steel,  is  only  a part  of  the  cost  that 
extends  back  to  mining,  agriculture,  proc- 
essing. fabricating,  trans;portation,  insurance, 
financing,  warehousing,  and  all  else  that  is 
involved  in  production. 

Yet,  even  as  these  pilLirjS  of  economic  the- 
ory have  been  knocked  gmt  from  under  the 
edifice,  the  economist^iteadfastly  refuse  to 
face  reality.  They  so  inseparably  wedded 
to  their  vestod'mental  interest  that  mere 
facts  produce  no  effect  toward  relinquish- 
ment of  their  untenable  position. 

These  many  years,  as  ;ust  noted,  the  econ- 
omists have  been  at  pitin  to  say  that  our 
higher  wages  are  attributable  to  our  higher 
productivity.  Therefore,  they  say,  it  is  wrong 
to  maintain  that  low  foreign  wages  confer 
a competitive  advantage  on  foreign  produc- 
ers. Only  a rather  obtuse  mind  would  fail 
to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  theory,  according 
to  these  intellectually  elite. 

Now  that  facts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing prove  that  other  countries  do  enjoy 
a decisive  competitive  advantage  over  us 
these  same  economists  duly  take  refuge  in 
charging  our  industries  with  inefficiency  de- 
spite the  higher  wages  they  pay — yes,  even 
though  high  wages,  by  economic  theory,  re- 
flect high  productivity.  By  their  measure  our 
high-wage  industries  should  have  been  in- 
vulnerable to  import  competition.  The  facts 
have  been  quite  the  opposite. 

Their  edifice  having  collapsed  they  seize 
on  other  arguments,  as  previously  observed. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  considerable 
discrepancies  in  wages  and  costs  among  na- 
tions can  and  do  persist  because  free  com- 
petition no  longer  exists.  The  numerous  in- 
terferences with  the  free  market  that  impede 
free  competition  were  instituted  generally 


with  the  ardent  support  of  the  economists 
who,  when  it  suits  them,  like  to  play  as  If 
the  assumptions  on  which  they  lean  so  heav- 
ily, such  as  the  play  of  free  market  forces, 
were  still  in  operation. 

The  thrust  of  their  untenable  but  stub- 
born contentions  is  that  Industry,  agricul- 
ture and  labor  of  this  country  are  to  be 
exposed  to  highly-advantaged  foreign  compe- 
tition despite  the  heavy  competitive  handi- 
caps loaded  on  the  domestic  producers  by  a 
hundred  legislative  enactments  many  of 
which  soon  came  to  rest  on  production  in 
the  form  of  higher  costs. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  such  a policy?  Is  it 
to  disperse  our  capital  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth?  Is  it  to  restrain  wage  pressures 
coming  from  labor? 

OPTIONS  FACING  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 

What,  indeed,  are  the  options  of  industry 
when  it  is  confronted  by  import  competition 
that  captures  an  increasing  share  of  the 
American  market  year  after  year? 

One  option  is  obviously  that  of  investing 
abroad.  This  step  has  helped  in  two  respects. 

(1)  It  has  enabled  American  companies  to 
supply  from  within  some  important  foreign 
markets  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

(2)  It  has  in  many  instances  increased  ex- 
ports of  machinery,  equipment  and  some- 
times semi-manufactures  and  parts,  pur- 
chased by  the  /foreign  subsidiaries  or 
branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  slow-down 
in  our  commercial  exports  may  be  attributed 
to  the  very  act  of  supplying  of  foreign  mar- 
kets from  within  rather  than  exporting  the 
finished  goods  from  here.  To  that  extent  there 
has  been  a transfer  of  Jobs  or  potential  jobs 
from  here  to  foreign  countries.  Jobs  that  do 
not  materialize  in  this  country  add  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  We  need  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  openings  to 
absorb  the  large  numbers  of  new  workers 
who  come  on  the  labor  market  each  year.  If 
potential  Jobs  are  transferred  abroad  the 
employment  opportunities  here  naturally 
shrink  by  that  much. 

Also,  in  some  instances  foreign  subsidiaries 
and  branches  export  back  to  this  country, 
thus  creating  additional  competition  from 
lower-wage  areas.  American  automobile  man- 
ufacturers in  Europe,  for  example,  sell  nu- 
merous foreign-made  cars  in  this  country; 
so  do  American  manufacturers  of  typewriters, 
transistor  radios  and  other  products. 

The  impact  of  low-cost  products  is  not 
confined  to  finished  manufactures,  although 
these  predominate  today.  A number  of  in- 
dustries import  parts  as  a means  of  achiev- 
ing lower  manufacturing  costs  In  this  coun- 
try and  thus  to  fend  off  eviction  from  the 
market  for  the  finished  product.  It  is  true 
that  we  also  export  parts,  especially  for  as- 
sembly in  foreign  plants,  such  as  automo- 
biles. Such  exports  may,  however,  face  a 
decline  since  foreign  countries  have  been 
insistent  upon  and  indeed  have  required  suc- 
cessively the  use  of  higher  percentages  of 
locally  manufactured  parts  in  places  of  im- 
ports in  their  native  plants. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT-ASSISTANCE  PLOY 

In  view  of  many  economists  adjustment 
assistance  extended  both  to  labor  and  to 
companies  or  whole  industries  should  com- 
pensate for  the  injury  done  to  domestic  in- 
dustries and  labor  by  imports.  Until  1962  it 
was  the  national  trade  policy  not  to  cause 
injury  to  domestic  industries  as  a result  of 
larger  imports  attracted  by  lower  tariffs.  In 
that  year  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  sub- 
stituted the  adjustment  assistance  program 
for  the  peril  point  and  the  escape  clause 
which  provided  a cautious  approach  to  tariff 
cutting  and  a remedy  for  injury. 

The  justification  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance was  that  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  imports  would  increase 
exports.  The  increase  in  trade  would  bene- 
fit the  whole  country.  Therefore  the  public 
should  make  good  any  serious  damage  done 


awake}!  the  dreamers  and  mystics  who  see 
nothing  ominous  in  the  competitive  facts  irj 
our  foreign  trade. 

7.  dost-reduction  is  not  a monopoly  o$ 
American  industries,  though  its  imperative 
presses  insistently  on  them.  While  we  con-? 
tinue  las  the  most  productive  country  in  th$ 
world  j in  terms  of  man-hour  output,  other 
countries,  now  equipped  with  our  technology), 
are  alk>  capable  of  reducing  their  costs.  Our 
own  factories  overseas,  where  our  direct  inj- 
vestments  are  now  in  the  magnitude  of  some 
$60  billion,  have  introduced  American  methf 
ods  of!  mass  production,  and  other  countries 
have  [not  been  backward  in  adopting  the 
American  system.  If  we  automate  in  this 
countty,  so  may  and  do  our  foreign  comj- 
petitots. 

8.  Tjhe  cost-gap,  although  not  uniform,  wifi 
not  go  away,  notwithstanding  the  theories 
of  academic  economists  who  apparently  dp 
their  I thinking  in  a vacuum  wherein  the 
realities  of  both  national  and  international 
polities  are  absent.  Competitive  inequalities 
among  the  nations  do  persist,  the  economists 
notwithstanding,  simply  because  free  com- 
petition is  now  a museum  piece  thoroughly 
bolteq.  down— largely,  indeed,  as  a result  qf 
the  very  policies  of  those  who  invoke  the  free 
markit  to  justify  free  trade  but  who  burleji 
free  rkarket  forces  under  the  weight  of  gov- 
ernmental controls,  restrictions,  heavy  tax 
burdejns,  social  welfare  loads  and  other  cost- 
inflatprs. 

The  differential  in  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operation  here  and  abroad  is  measured 
periodically  by  official  wage  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  government.  This 
differential  is  slightly  over  100%  and  reflects 
the  higher  employee  compensation  in  this 
country.  That  such  differentials  persist,  4s 
they  may  and  do  persist,  despite  economic 
theory  that  leaves  the  facts  of  Ufe  ou£jif ' 
account,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  th^mari- 
time  j cost  differential  just  mentioned  has 
widened  by  10%  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve; 
years;  I 

9.  Ihe  competitive  weakness  of  this  coun- 
try makes  our  economy  stand  like  an  island 
plateau  against  the  pounding  waves  and 
tidal  flows  that  beset  it  from  all  sides.  The; 
natuial  sequence  will  be  a leveling  process 
thatlwill  continue,  unless  it  is  halted,  unijil: 
we  are  level  with  the  $ea. 

F4LSE  ASSESSMENT  OF  OUR  COMPETITIVE  __ 
HANDICAP 

The  competitive  situation  is  serious  indeed; 
but  is  insulated  against  a remedy  by  the  pdl-i 
icy-rfiakers  who  stubbornly  refuse  to  accept 
irrefutable  facts  or  insist  on  evasive  inter-; 
pret4tions.  They  will  not  believe  or  purport 
not  to  perceive  that  payment  of  an  average 
industrial  wage  of  $3  per  hour  in  this  country 
demands  that  our  factories  be  several  times 
as  productive  as  their  foreign  fivals  if  they 
are  to  compete  with  them.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Canada,  the  highest  foreign  ifi- 
dusttial  wages  will  do  well  to  equal  40%  p:f 
our  [$3  level,  while  in  many  instances  the 
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hanging  of  nine  Jews  by  the  Iraqi  govern- 
ment and  to  use  his  powerful  office  in  an 
immediate  attempt  to  stabilize  the  explosive 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved , That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  January  30,  1969. 

Norman  L.  Pidgeon, 

Cleric. 

A true  copy.  Attest: 

John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions  Protesting  the  Brutality  op 
the  Iraq  Government  in  Hanging  Nine 
Jews 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives learned  with  horror  of  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Iraq  Government  in  hanging 
nine  Jews,  citizens  of  Israel;  and 

Whereas,  The  Iraq  Government,  by  this 
wanton  and  inhumane  act  not  only  stands 
condemned  in  the  eyes  of  free  men  every- 
where but  precipitated  a tinder  box  crisis 
that  could  very  well  lead  to  a confrontation 
between  the  nuclear  powers  and  eventual  de- 
struction of  all  mankind:  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved , That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  full  weight  and 
power  of  his  office  in  assisting  to  stabilize 
this  serious  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
guarantee  the  rights  of  all  nations  however 
small  and  their  people  to  live,  prosper  and 
survive  in  peace  and  to  lodge  a formal  pro- 
test with  the  Iraq  Government  against  this 
barbaric  act;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved , That  the  United  Nations  be  re- 
quested to  immediately  consider  this  in- 
humane act  by  the  Iraq  Government  assess 
responsibility  and  guarantee  to  Israel  and  its 
citizens  protection  against  the  aggressive  and 
lawless  acts  of  its  neighboring  nations;  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress representing  this  Commonwealth,  and 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerk. 

A true  copy.  Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 

* Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


LITHUANIA 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


boundaries  but  also  in  the  international 
community  as  a member  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

On  August  3,  1940,  Lithuania  was  in- 
voluntarily declared  a constituent  Com- 
munist republic  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  people  of  Lithu- 
ania suffered  severely  during  the  war 
years  under  both  the  Russians  and  the 
Nazis.  It  is  most  fitting  that  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  strength  and  will  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  force  20  years  ago.  It 
is  equally  fitting  that  we  recognize  that 
these  brave  people  have  been  the  victims 
of  oppression  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  . j 

At  this  51st  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence, all  Americans  should  join  the 
many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
to  commemorate  that  occasion. 


COMMENTATOR  PUZZLED  BY  NIXON 
START 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington observers  are  patiently  awaiting 
the  end  of  President  Nixon’s  honeymoon 
period. 

Certainly,  when  President  Nixon  be- 
comes subject  to  the  necessary  apprais- 
als of  his  policies,  it  is  well  that  the  com- 
mentary be  balanced  between  Nixon  sup- 
porters and  the  professional  anti-Nixon 
barrage  which  will  soon  be  heard  from. 

One  stanch  Nixon  supporter  is  Walter 
Trohan,  the  eminent  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  in 
a very  searching  commentary  Friday, 
February  7,  raises  a few  interesting  ques- 
tions: 

Commentator  Puzzled  by  Nixon  Start 
(By  Walter  Troban) 

Washington,  February  6. — More  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  this  commentator  is  begin- 
ning to  find  himself  puzzled  by  Richard 
Nixon’s  start  in  the  Presidency. 

This  commentator  was  among  the  first 
columnists,  if  not  the  first,  to  predict  Mr. 
Nixon  would  get  his  party’s  nomination  in 
1968.  I scolded  former  President  Johnson  for 
what  I considered  a below-the-belt  attack  in 
the  1966  congressional  campaign  and  ap- 
plauded Nixon’s  restrained  and  statesman- 
like reply. 

In  general,  the  Nixon  start  has  been  good. 
The  appointments  have  been  generally  com- 
mendable. The  approach  has  been  business- 
'll riramatic.  The  oro grams  are 


retention  is  only  temporary,  but  he  is  being 
retained  altho  he  has  not  had  long  and  in- 
valuable experience  in  the  post.  And  Charles 
W.  Yost,  a long-time  member  of  the  state  de- 
partment establishment,  was  named  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  rather  than 
some  deserving  Republican.  Even  more  sur- 
prising, the  post  was  offered  to  Hubert 
Humphrey,  the  defeated  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidate;  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
[D.,  Minn.];  and  Sargent  Shriver,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Kennedys.  All  turned  it  down. 
None  of  these  would  signal  any  policy 
change. 

Even  less  understandable,  perhaps,  is  the 
praise  Nixon  heaped  on  the  state  department 
staff  when  he  called  on  his  round  of  federal 
establishments,  No  less  enthusiastic  praise 
has  been  heaped  on  others  of  the  en- 
trenched Democratic  party.  This  also  con- 
trasted sharply  with  his  call  for  change  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

Nixon  unwrapped  his  war  on  crime  in  the 
capital  which  stressed  more  policemen,  more 
judges,  a new  courthouse,  more  public  de- 
fenders and  supporting  personnel.  There  was 
nothing  new  in  the  anti-crime  package.  It’s 
not  clear  how  he’ll  get  5,000  policemen,  when 
the  force  is  running  1,000  under  Its  present 
quota  of '4,000  men. 

Democrats  have  long  been  meeting  any 
kind  of  problem  by  creating  more  and  bigger 
jobs.  Nixon  may  need  more  police  and  more 
judges,  but  his  package  could  be  no  more 
than  another  rosy-hued  promise  that  will 
fade  in  performance.  Also  he  is  being  urged, 
to  propose  a billion  dollar  program  of  aid  for 
city  schools,  largely  for  blacks. 

home  problems  need  attention 

Some  are  concerned  about  Nixon’s  hurry  to 
hit  the  junket  trail.  With  barely  one  month 
In  the  White  House  he  plans  to  be  off  to 
Paris,  Bonn,  Brussels,  Rome,  and  London  try- 
ing to  charm  foreign  leaders  and  revive  the 
fading  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization. 
Perhaps  Nixon,  who  built  himself  into  Re- 
publican nomination  contention  by  making 
himself  an  expert  on  foreign  policy,  thinks  he 
can  succeed  where  other  Presidents  failed, 
but  it  will  take  a lot  of  doing.  He  can  hardly 
expect  to  charm  Charles  de  Gaulle— or 
Harold  Wilson,  for  that  matter. 

Nixon  is  going  to  rise  or  fall  on  what  he 
does  at  home.  It  would  seem  that  he  will  be 
reelected  in  1972,  but  not  if  he  goes  chasing 
rainbows  in  foreign  skies.  What  Americans 
want  is  some  sort  of  house  cleaning  at  home 
and  a slowing  down  of  spending,  taxes,  regi- 
mentation, and  government  power. 


PROPOSED  POWER  DAM  ON  NEW 
RIVER  BY  APPALACHIAN  POWER 
CO. 

HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

IQ  IQfiQ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1969,  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  observed  the  51st  anniversay  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. The  only  country  in  which  they 
were  unable  to  commemorate  this  mem- 
orable event  was  Lithuania  itself. 

The  courageous  citizens  of  Lithuania 
established  an  independent  nation  on 
February  16,  1918.  They  dedicated  their 
nation  to  the  democratic  principles  which 
we  in  this  Nation  hold  so  high.  For  a 
brief  period  they  were  able  to  practice 
these  principles  not  only  within  their 


deliberate  rather  than  startlingly  new. 

Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  some  cause  for 
uneasiness.  During  the  campaign,  Nixon 
promised  to  clean  out  the  state  department. 
He  said  he  would  cut  into , the  third  and 
fourth  levels. 

He  pledged  himself  to  restore  Otto  F. 
Otepka,  a state  department  officer  who  was 
hounded  and  harassed  because  of  his  ef- 
forts to  deny  clearance  to  appointees  re- 
garded as  security  risks.  Otepka  is  still  out 
in  the  street,  while  Idar  Rimestad,  a man 
dedicated  to  keeping  him  out,  has  been  re- 
tained as  deputy  undersecretary  for  admin- 
istration. 

foggy  bottom  praise  surprising  . 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  has  as- 
sured members  of  Congress  that  Rimestad ’s 


Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  constituents  of  mine 
who  reside  in  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
Counties,  N.C.,  is  the  proposed  power 
dam  on  the  New  River  which  will  ne- 
cessitate the  taking  of  property  of  many 
of  them.  The  pools  which  these  dams  re- 
quire will  flood  literally  hundreds  of 
acres  of  excellent  farmland,  making  it 
necessary  for  these  folks  to  relocate  else- 
where. My  people  have  taken  this  situa- 
tion pretty  much  in  stride;  however,  they 
have  looked  to  these  reservoirs  as  ave- 
nues for  development  of  recreational 
areas.  It  has  been  most  disappointing 
to  them  and  to  me  to  realize  that  the 
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I Appalachian  Power  Co.  intendsi  to  con- 
I trol  the  lyater  levels  of  both  bbols  of 
j water  with  drawdowns  during  Strategic 
| “recreation  periods”  of  such  volume  as 
i to  make  them  unusable  for  th^se  pur- 
| poses. 

j 1 recently  held  office  hours  jin  both 
| Ashe  and  Alleghany  Counties  and  inter- 
i viewed  some  300  individuals  practically 
| all  of  whom  spoke  with  concern  of  this 
| situation.  Because  I agree  with  them 
| wholeheartedly  and  feel  that:  North 
| Carolina’s  natural  resources  should  be 
i preserved  for  North  Carolinians!  1 have 
| addressed  the  following  statement  to  the 
! Federal  Power  Commission,  which  agency 
: held  hearings  last  week  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  Appalachian  Power  Co. 
should  be  issued  a permit  for  the  con- 
! struction  of  this  darn: 
j Statement  of  Congressman  Wilmer  d. 

Mizell,  of  North  Carolina,  to  j Federal 

Power  Commission  Regarding  Proposed 

Power  Dam  on  New  River  by  Appalachian 

Power  Co.,  February  12,  1969 

Gentlemen,  I have  just  finished  holding 
j office  hours  for  two  days  in  Ashe  ahd  Alle- 
j ghany  Counties,  North  Carolina,  where  I had 
; the  opportunity  to  personally  interview  some 
! 300  people.  These  two  counties  in  my  District 
provide  part  of  the  site  for  the  power  and 
! fi°°d  control  dams  proponed  by  the  Appala- 
chian Power  Company.  I would  like  to  pass 
I on  to  you  the  concern  of  these  people  re- 
| garding  these  dams  as  expressed  to  me. 

There  are  two  major  points  of  concern 
j which  have  been  impressed  upon  m£: 

1.  The  effect  upon  Sprague  Electric  Com- 
| pany’s  plant  near  Lansing,  and  I ; ; 

2.  The  fluctuation  of  the  pool  during  the 
i recreation  season. 

Sprague  Electric  Company’s  plant  feihploys 
15%  of  the  labor  force  in  the  area;  there- 
fore,  it  makes  a vital  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Together  with  the  citi- 
zens  of  Ashe  County,  I was  relieved  to  learn 
that  anticipated  problems  did  not  materialize 
when  Appalachian  Power  Company  and 
; Sprague  Electric  Company  reached  an  agree- 
I ment. 

! The  matter  of  drawdown  of  water  is  prov- 
; Ing  to  be  a major  concern.  It  is  contended 
I that  the  natural  resources  of  North  Carolina 
| above  all  else  should  be  protected  fqr  the 
benefit  of  North  Carolinians.  Since  this  tak- 
j lnS  of  Ashe  County  and  Alleghany  County 
1 property  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  ere- 
; ating  power  for  sale  in  other  areas  does  not 
iin  itself  benefit  residents  of  this  areiaj  then 
the  people  look  to  the  resultant  lake  for 
| the  development  of  recreational  opportuni- 
| ties.  They  would  like  to  have  some  assur- 
; ance  that  the  lake  will  be  maintained  during 
i the  recreation  season  which  extends  1 from 
| April  15th,  the  beginning  of  the  j fishing 
Reason  to  October  15th  at  a level  of  do;  more 
j than  a two  foot  drawdown.  It  is  (further 
| desired  that  the  water  level  should  never 
i exceed  a five  foot  maximum  drawdown. 

| For  the  most  part,  those  who  are  ! having 
! to  sell  their  land  and  relocate  have  indicated. 

| a desire  to  resettle  in  the  same  vicinity,  and 
(would  like  to  receive  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  their  property  to  permit  them’tb  buy 
land  comparable  to  that  which  thiy  sell. 
When  you  consider  that  their  land  isj  df  the 
finest  farm  land,  this  is  not  an  unreasonable 
request. 

Another  concern  is  expressed  by  thds$  who 
own  lake-front  property.  They  would  Hike  to 
see  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  buffer  zone 
around  the  lake  enforced  by  the  county  gov- 
ernments of  Ashe  and  Alleghany  Counties 
rather  than  by  the  Appalachian  Power  Com- 
pany. 

j It  is  further  desired  that  a firm  commit- 
ment he  made  both  by  the  State  of*  North 
i Carolina  and  the  Federal  Highway  Commis- 


sion for  an  extensive  road  building  and  road 
improvement  program  for  the  area.  This 
would  insure  that  the  proposed  state  park 
and  lake  are  male  more  easily  accessible  as 
tourist  attractions  for  those  who  travel  the 
scenic  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  for  local 
residents  who  wish  to  enjoy  these  facilities. 
Dollars  spent  on  such  roadways  would  be  a 

rrnnnl  : . ... 
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, f°r  *heS,e  roa<ls'  would  ckr'a  OT-Gliarlotte,  N.C.  reported  to  the  Southern 
great  deal  to  insure  development  of  the  area  ■ReD-in-ncj  rnnnnii  „ , , 


Indignant  denials  came  from  the  white 
establishment.  The  general  response  was  “we 
treat  our  niggers  fine,”  Dr.  Shirley  recalled. 
Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson  Jr.  reportedly  described 
as  “fat  and  shiny”  every  Magnolia  State 
Negro  that  met  his  eye. 

The  issue  flared  up  anew  after  a team  of 
doctors  headed  by  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Wheeler 


great  deal  to  insure  development  of  the  area 
and  provide  a boost  to  the  local  economy. 

The  residents  of  Alleghany  County  have 
expressed  great  concern  over  the  tremendous 
drawdown  proposed  for  the  lower  reservoir 
which  Alleghany  County  borders.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  drawndown  amount  to  the 
astonishing  figure  of  400  feet!  this  practically 
eliminates  development  arotnd  the  lower 
reservoir  and  certainly  limitsjthe  possibility 
of  its  being  used  for  recreational  purposes 
It  is  urgently  hoped  that  thil  drawdown  be 
reduced  to  one- half  of  whaT  is  presently 
proposed.  \ 

It  is  further  foe.  ieved  that  special  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  reducing  pollution 
downstream,  by  those  responsible  for  this 
condition  so  that  fewer  and  feweh  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  water  will  be  required  from 
the  storage  area  upstream  for  the  purpose 
of  flushing  out  pollution.  Also,  a fair  Spare 
of  the  responsibility  of  flushing  pollution 
from  the  Kanawha  River  should  be  shoul- 
dered by  those  causing  the  condition. 

If  such  pollution  is  eliminated,  we  can" 
look  forward  to  a time  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  when  this  reservoir  will  be  a beautiful 
lake  for  development  of  recreation  in  the 
forms  of  boating,  fishing,  swimming  etc., 
rather  than  a mudhole  for  tadpoles/  One- 
half  of  the  proposed  drawdown  will  insure 
this,  and  consequently,  I am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  residents  of  Ashe  and  Alle- 
ghany Counties  in  their  insistence  on  this 
point. 

If  you  authorise  the  building  of  these 
dams,  I beseech  you  gentlemen,  to  honor  the 
simple  and  humble  requests  of  these  proud 
and  hard-working-  mountain  folks  whom  I 
am  honored  to  represent  in  this  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W CLMER  D.  MlZELL, 

Congressman,  Fifth  District, 

North  Carolina . 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1 4 1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today’s 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
“Hunger  in  America”  points  out  that  “by 
some  official  estimates  there  are  at  least 
6 to  9 million  Americans  for  whom  hun- 
ger may  be  almost  a daily  fact  of  life.” 

I only  hope  that  my  colleagues  are  fol- 
lowing this  highly  enlightening  series.  It 
is  to  our  ultimate  benefit  as  a Nation 
that  we  begin  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
scope  of  this  problem: 

Hunger  in  America:  Mississippi  Delta 
(By  Homer  Bigart) 

Yazoo  City,  Miss. — “They  aren’t  starving, 
really,  but  they  arc  undernourished  as  hell.” 

Dr.  Aaron  Shirley,  a Jackson  pediatrician 
and  civil  rights  leader,  made  this  diagnosis 
during  a recent  visit  to  Negro  homes  in  the 
Delta. 

The  degree  of  hunger  among  Delta  Negroes 
has  been  a political  issue  ever  since  April, 
1967,  when  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of 
New  York  and  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania  toured  the  Delta  and  reported 
that  many  people  were  "slowly  starving.” 


Regional,  Council  a widespread  and  “desper- 
ate” neechlor  food  and  medical  care. 

The  Federal  food  programs  were  not  only 
inadequate,  they  said,  but  were  run  by  local 
authorities  with  flagrant  political  or  racial 
bias.  The  doctors’  indictment  was  harsh : 
“It  is  unbelievable  to  us  that  a nation  as 
rich  as  ours,  with  all  its  technological  and 
scientific  resources,  has  to  permit  thousands 
and  thousands  of  children  to  go  hungry,  go 
sick,  and  die  grim  and  premature  deaths.” 

Though  many  people  may  think  first  of 
Mississippi  when  the  subject  of  hunger  comes 
up,  the  state  actually  has  a good  record  of 
participation  in  Federal  food  programs.  Ev- 
ery one  of  its  82  counties  is  enrolled  in  either 
food  stamps  or  direct  commodity  distribu- 
tion, a better  record  than  New  York,  where 
six  counties  (Sullivan,  Rockland,  Putnam, 
Chenango,  Ontario  and  Otsego)  do  not  par- 
ticipate and  have  no  plans  for  joining  the 
food  programs. 

Nor  are  the  Delta  counties  the  hungriest 
in  the  land.  Stomachs  of  reservation  Indians 
v are  probably  emptier  more  often  than  stom- 
\achs  of  Delta  blacks. 

\ one  knows  how  many  Americans  are 
c Ironically  hungry.  The  best  educated  guess 
conges  from  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bryant,  assistant 
dire^or  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity for  Health  Affairs. 

Acceding  to  Dr.  Bryant,  there  are  12  to  15 
million \"hard- core  poor,”  The  "hard  core” 
are  defined  as  those  families  with  an  annual 
income  ofMess  than  $2,000,  based  on  a family 
of  four.  Sin^e  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  tto^it  a family  of  four  must  spend 
$1,284  for  an  adequate  diet,  Dr.  Bryant  con- 
cludes that  a family  earning  less  than  $2,000 
would  find  it  impossible  to  buy  enough  food 
to  meet  minimum  nutrition  standards  after 
meeting  other  essential  human  deeds. 

At  present,  thafood  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reach  about  f,33g,- 
000  persons,  man*  of  whom  are  better  pir 
than  the  "hard-core  poor.*’  So,  by  eoft&e  cM- 
cial  estimates  there  are  at  least  six  to  riitip 
million  Americans  ror  whom  hunger  sjigjty  1&e 
almost  a daily  fact  o^life. 

NEWSPAPER COVER  WALLS 

It  was  cold  and  rainy  the  day  Dr.  Shirley 
led  a visitor  into  a babk-street  shack  where  a 
Negro  couple  and  several  children  wire  fud- 
dling at  a fireplace.  M<Sst  of  the  windows  were 
plugged  with  cardboaird,  which  rallied  dk« 
mally  against  the  wink  and  rain;  Hem- 
papers  covered  the  walls. 

Eight  children  were}  counted  in  f 
and  Dr.  Shirley,  pokiijg  carefully  iij 
of  ragged,  musty  quilts,  found  7 
infants  asleep  in  the  bed.  He  said  t| 
had  given  birth  to  triplets  four 
fore;  one  died  at  bir|fh,  and  one  o| 
vivors  had.  nearly  expired  of  dla 
was  just  back  from/a  Jackson  ho:^^,. 
infant  was  almost/certain  to  get  diarrhea 
very  soon  again  under  these  living  condi- 
tions, the  doctor  ssfld. 

The  family  wa/ unable  to  get  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  becauafe  the  husband  was  consid- 
ered able-bodied.  He  earned  $100  last  month, 
but  now,  in  midwinter,  there  was  no  farm 
work  available.  The  family  had  nearly  used 
up  its  food  stamps,  all  that  was  left  was 
sweet  potatoes,  condensed  milk  and  grits,  the 
mother  said. 

Dr.  Shirley  examined  the  babies,  calling 
attention  to  the  lack  of  subcutaneous  tissue 
on  their  tiny  arms  and  legs.  "They  need  pro- 
tein, calories  and  iron,”  he  said. 

"Too  many  people  sleeping  in  that  bed,” 
the  woman  muttered  from  the  fireplace. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  SENATOR  FANNIN 
TO  READ  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  24  ,1901,  as  modified 
by  a previous  order,  the  Chair  designates 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
on  Friday,  February  21,  1969. 


APPOINTMENT  “ OF  SENATOR  BELL- 
MON  TO  THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD 
CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
title  16,  United  States  Code,  section  715A, 
the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  to  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  , who  resigned. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  VIII 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  under  rule  VIII,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  unobjected  to  measures,  be 
waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EULOGIES  OF  SENATOR  BARTLETT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday  next,  a period  be  set 
aside  for  Senators  to  eulogize  our  late 
departed  colleague,  Bob  Bartlett,  of 
Alaska 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  the  distinguished  senior 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  introduced 
S.  845.  It  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that 
registration  by  another  name  is  being 
required  by  a regulation  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  This  regulation  covers 
ammunition  for  pistols,  rifles,  shotguns 
and  some  components,  including 
primers,  propellent  powders,  cartridge 
cases,  and  bullets. 

Under  sections  992(b)(5)  and  923(g) 
the  dealer  is  required  to  record  the  name, 
age,  and  address  of  the  buyer  of  firearms 
or  ammunition,  while  section  923(g)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  regulations  relative  to  record  keep- 
ing by  dealers.  The  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  call  for  far 
more  than  sections  922  and  923  require 
and,  in  my  judgement,  go  considerably 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

For  example,  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  call  for  the 
following:  Date;  manufacturer;  caliber, 
gage,  or  type  of  component;  quantity; 
name;  address;  date  of  birth;  and  mode 
of  identification,  driver’s  license,  and  so 
forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  goes  far  be- 
yond “the  name,  age,  and  address"  of  the 
law  and  covers  a good  deal  more  territory 


which,  in  effect,  amounts  to  registration. 

If  there  is  to  be  registration,  let  it  be 
in  the  open  and  on  the  table,  and  let 
everyone  be  aware  of  it.  Congress,  in  my 
opinion,  opposed  registration  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  and  this  regu- 
lation, in  my  judgment,  would  go  far 
beyond  what  Congress  intended. 

This  is  back-door  registration  and 
should  be  corrected.  In'my  judgment,  it 
is  necessary  to  correct  an  unnecessary 
burden  and  a deceptive  form  of  registra- 
tion and  to  bring  the  regulations  in  line 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  passed. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  I be 
registered  as  a cosponsor  of  Senator 
Bennett’s  bill,  S.  845. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  also  be  added  as  a cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  universal  agreement  that  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  is  a powder  keg.  There 
is  almost  universal  agreement  that  the 
fuse  grows  shorter  as  weeks/months,  and 
years  go  by  without  a peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  which  remain  from 
the  war  of  1967.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  no  Israeli  retaliations  for  the 
hideous  mass  executions  in  Iraq.  To  be 
sure,  there  have  been  no  further  Arab 
attacks  on  Israeli  commercial  aviation. 

Nevertheless,  the  gnawing  question  re- 
mains : How  much  longer  before  the  eye- 
for-an-eye  retaliations  are  resumed? 
The  question  will  persist,  and  properly 
so,  in  the  absence  of  the  beginning  of  a 
settlement  of  the  issues  of  the  conflict. 
The  prospects  for  finding  a way  out  of 
the  ice  jam,  however,  are  not  yet  visible. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case,  whether 
the  initiative  is  seen  as  coming  from  two 
powers,  from  four  powers,  from  direct 
Israel-Arab  negotiations,  or  from  more 
U.N.  resolutions,  whether  supplicatory 
or  condemnatory. 

Is  there  another  possibility?  Is  there 
the  possibility  of  a modest  beginning  on 
settlement  which  eschews  sweeping  gen- 
eralities or  emotional  insistences  on  who 
is  or  who  is  not  at  fault?  Can  there  be  a 
beginning  without  faultfinding — a be- 
ginning, indeed,  in  which  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant sacrifice  of  position  on  any  side? 

In  this  connection,  I would  point  out 
that  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  completely 
inoperative  since  the  war  of  1967.  Israeli 
forces  now  hold  the  east  bank  of  the 
waterway  and  the  Egyptians,  the  west. 
However,  even  if  both  sides  were  willing 
to  permit  free  usage,  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  at  this  point,  because  the  canal 
is  blocked  by  ships  which  were  sunk 
at  the  outset  of  the  conflict.  Within  the 
channel,  moreover,  are  entrapped  other 
vessels  whose  crews  have  been  im- 
mobilized for  almost  2 years. 

The  loss  which  results  from  this  situa- 
tion hits  hardest  at  Egypt  and  Europe. 
As  a result  of  the  stoppage,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  added  to  the 


fuel  bills  of  the  latter.  In  a broader  sense, 
however,  there  has  been  a loss  to  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  navigation  and  to 
the  foundations  of  international  com- 
merce, as  there  is  whenever  a great 
waterway  is  closed  to  any  or  all  nations. 
Each  day  that  the  current  situation  per- 
sists, moreover,  the  many-sided  loss  ac- 
cumulates. 

Some  day,  Mr.  President,  the  work  of 
clearing  and  restoring  the  canal  will  be- 
gin. Apart  from  the  political  situation, 
this  technical  undertaking  will  involve 
several  weeks  or  months  of  work.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned  if  this  operation  could 
begin  now.  There  would  be  no  loss  to  any- 
one, so  far  as  I can  see,  if  the  entrapped 
ships  were  freed  and  the  canal  were  made 
ready  for  peaceful  use,  even  as  Egypt  and 
Israel  maintain  their  respective  military 
positions  on  the  two  banks.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  course  would  advance,  by  at 
least  several  weeks,  the  time  commercial 
operations  could  be  resumed,  once  the 
political  situation  makes  resumption  pos- 
sible. Most  important,  the  two  principal 
combatants  of  the  war  would  acquire,  in 
the  restoration,  an  experience  in  dealing 
peacefully  with  one  another — with  U.N. 
collaboration,  to  be  sure,  but  not  at  arms 
length — in  the  solution  of  a mutual  dif- 
ficulty. 

It  is  a slender  possibility,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  could  prove  to  be  a useful 
initiative.  Certainly,  I should  like  to  see 
it  explored  through  whatever  channels 
may  be  feasible.  If  there  is  receptivity  in 
Israel  and  Egypt,  it  might  conceivably 
break  the  ice  jam  which  now  prevails 
in  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limted  to  3 minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Federal  Plan  for  Meteorological  Services 
and  Supporting  Research 
A letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a Federal  plan  for  meteorological  serv- 
ices and  supporting  research  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) ; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  Certain  Proposed  Facilities 
Projects  for  the  Army  Reserve 
A letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  Reserve  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  Certain  Proposed  Facilities 
Projects  for  the  Naval  Reserve 
A letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
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Senate 


The  | Senate  met  at  12  o’clock;  meridian, 
and  w^s  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. j 

The  i Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
%.  R.  jElson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayex!: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  made  and  pre- 
served! us  a nation,  deepen  the  roots  of 
this  l&nd  in  everlasting  righteousness; 
that  t)he  glory  of  our  fathers  fade  not 
away.  iMay  Thy  higher  wisdom  and  infi- 
nite grace  be  the  stability  of  our  times. 
Make  \is  equal  to  our  high  trust,  reverent 
in  the  [use  of  freedom,  just  in  the  exercise: 
of  power,  generous  in  the  protection  of’ 
the  weak. 

Consecrate  ah  who  labor  in  this  place! 
to  the  service  of  this  Nation,  that  by! 
■erving  this  land  we  may  serve  all  man-] 
kind. 

Thrbugh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


! THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.! MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Jdurnal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  7,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

Thb  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicate dj 
to  thej  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries.  j 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED; 

As  in  executive  session, 

Th^  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  thd 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom-4 
inaticm  of  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  Califor4 
nia,  to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  U.S| 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank!  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop 4 
mentj  which  nominations  messages  wer$ 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees!. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  seb 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


Monday,  February  17,  1969 

private  housing  and  urban  affairs  (Rept.  No. 
©1—46) ; 

S.  Res.  24.  Resolution  to  study  certain 
aspects  of  national  security  and  international 
operations  (Rept.  No.  91-5Ji1l__ . 

S.Res.  26.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to  make 
investigations  into  t Me  ef Iciency  and  econ- 
omy of  operations  of  1 11  branches  of  Govern- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-51  ; 

S.Res.  31.  Resolution  authorizing  a study 
of  Federal  election  laws  aad  related  matters 
(Rept.  No.  91-76);  \ 

S.  Res.  34.  Resolutioiito  provide  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  (Rept.  No. 
91-75) ; \ 

S.  Res.  41.  Resolution  to  consider  matters 
pertaining  to  Federal  chapters,  holidays,  and 
celebrations  (Rept.  No.  91^63); 

S.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturalization 
{Rept.  No.  91-65);  \ 

S.  Res.  54.  Resolution  to  investigate  na- 
tional penitentiaries  (Rept.  No.  91-68) ; 

S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  to  makda  study  of  all 
matters  within  the  jurisdlction\of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  (Rept.^No.  01-44); 

S.  Res.  57.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  BusinessVto  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  problems  ofVmall  and 
independent  businesses  (Rept.  No.  ftl-77) ; 

S.  Res.  59.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  (Rept.  No.  91-43); 

S.  Res.  60.  Resolution  authorizing  the\?om 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  t^  *n- 
vestigate  certain  matters  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion (Rept.  No.  91-56) ; \ 

S.  Res.  65.  Resolution  to  authorize  the  Sen- 
ate to  respond  to  official  invitations  received 
from  foreign  governments  or  parliamentary 
bodies  and  associations  (Rept.  No.  91-80) ; ‘ 
and 

S.  Res.  79.  Resolution  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  make  certain  studies 
(Rept.  No.  91-47). 


REPORTS  OF  A COMMITTEE  SUBr 
MITTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT; 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  th^ 
Senate  of  February  7,  1969,.  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Committed 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
favoi^ably,  without  amendment,  on  Febf 
ruarjj  7,  1969,  the  following  resolutions  £ 

S.Res. 22.  Resolution  authorizing  th£ 
ComrAittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  study  certain  matb 
ters  ([Rept.  No.  91-45); 

S.  Res.  23.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate matters  pertaining  to  public  and 


pertaining  to  constitutional  rights  (Rept. 
No.  91-60); 

S.Res.  46.  Resolution  to  investigate  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  (Rept.  No.  91- 


Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1969,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1969,  the  following  resolutions: 

S.  Res.  25.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  per- 
taining to  proposed  reorganizations  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  (Rept. 
No.  91-52) ; 

S.  Res.  27.  Resolution  authorizing  a study 
of  intergovernmental  relationships  between 
the  United  States  ancl  the  States  and 
municipalities  (Rept.  No.  91-54); 

S.  Res.  38.  Resolution  authorizing  life 
Committee  on  Government  Operatjpii?;  to 
study  the  origin  of  research  ajQji-deVelopment 
progijjoos  financed  by  tTle^  departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  (Rept. 
No.  91-53); 

S.  Res.  39.  Resolution  to  study  administra- 
tive practice  and  procedure,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-57); 

S.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  investigate  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  91-58)  ; 

S.  Res.  42.  Resolution  authorizing  a study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-59) ; 

S.  Res.  43.  Resolution  to  investigate  matters 


S>Res.  47.  Resolution  to  study  and  ex- 
amlneh^e  Federal  judicial  system  (Rept.  No. 
91-64);  V 

S.  Res.  48.  Resolution  to  investigate  Juve^ 
nile  delinquency  (Rept.  No.  91-67) ; 

S.Res.  49.  Resolution  to  examine  and  re- 
view the  statutes  relating  to  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrights  (Rept.  No.  91—69) ; 

S.Res.  50.  Resolution  to  Investigate  prob- 
lems created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and 
escapees  from  communistic  tyranny  (Rept. 
No.  91-70); 

S.  Res.  51.  Resolution  to  study  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  91-71) ; 

S.  Res.  52.  Resolution  to  make  a full  and 
complete  study  of  the  separation  of  powers 
under  the  Constitution  (Rept.  No.  91-61); 

S.  Res.  63.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
make  certain  investigations  (Rept.  No.  91- 
74); 

S.  Res.  64.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (Rept.  No.  91-50); 

S.  Res.  66.  Resolution  to  continue  for  one 
year  the  existing  authority  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  employ  six  additional 
clerical  employees  (Rept.  No.  91-49); 

S.  Res.  68.  Resolution  to  continue  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  (Rept.  No.  91-78); 

S.Res.  76.  Resolution  to  continue  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  91-79) ; 

S.  Res.  80.  Resolution  to  authorize  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  problems  Of  education 
ftfit  American  Indians  (Rept.  No.  91-73); 

Res.  81.  Resolution  to  authorize  certain 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Rept. 
No.  $1-72);  and 

S.  Res.  84.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mitted on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  inves- 
tigate! certain  matters  within  its  jurisdiction 
(Rept.  No.  91—48) . 

Urider  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1969,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Committee 
on/Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
B&orably,  with  amendments^  on  Febru- 
ry  7,  1969,  the  following  resolution: 
S.Res.  44.  Resolution  to  Investigate  crimi- 
nal laws  and  procedures  (Rept.  No.  91-62). 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON’S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS  ON  FRIDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY, 21,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address  in  the 
Senate  this  year,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  24,  1901,  be  on 
Friday,  February  21. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S 1539 
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Record  and  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  particularly  those  of  our 
neighboring  New  England  States.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  New  Putnam,  From  Disaster  to  a 
Blossoming  Community 
(By  Albert  B.  Southwick) 

Ask  the  man  on  the  street  in  Marlboro 
how  to  get  to  Putnam  or  Killingly,  Conn., 
and  he  might  scratch  his  head  in  puzzlement. 

The  same  might  apply  to  the  average  per- 
son in  Shrewsbury — or  Worcester — or  Au- 
burn— or  Fitchburg. 

But  in  two  short  years,  all  those  communi- 
ties will  have  something  in  common  and  they 
will  know  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  each 
other. 

By  the  end  of  1972,  according  to  current 
predictions,  they  will  be  strung  together  like 
daisies  in  a chain  by  superhighways  Route 
52  and  Route  290.  By  the  end  of  1974,  Leomin- 
ster and  Fitchburg  will  be  linked  up  to  the 
northern  extension  of  Route  52. 

The  big  road  has  already  pushed  up  from 
New  York,  New  London  and  New  Haven, 
through  Killingly,  Putnam,  and  Thompson 
to  the  Connecticut  line  at  Webster. 

It  is  finished  from  Gold  Star  Boulevard 
here  in  Worcester  to  Route  20  in  Auburn. 

When  the  gaps  are  filled  in,  travel  time  will 
be  cut  dramatically.  The  winding  drive  from 
Worcester  to  Putnam,  which  now  takes  an 
hour,  will  be  slashed  to  about  30  minutes  of 
smooth  freeway  travel. 

BLOSSOMING  COMMUNITY 

All  along  the  route,  communities  are 
pondering  the  implications  of  the  big  high- 
way, much  as  the  small  towns  in  upper  New 
York  pondered  the  Erie  Canal  140  years  ago. 

The  impact  of  Route  52  is  already  being 
felt  in  Putnam.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
city  has  blossomed  forth  as  the  retail  center 
of  northeastern  Connecticut.  One  shopping 
center,  with  17  businesses,  is  flourishing,  a 
second  is  being  developed  in  the  city,  while  a 
third  is  being  planned  for  the  town. 

The  city.  The  town.  Persons  froip  Massa- 
chusetts do  a double  take  when  they  run  up 
against  the  quaint  relics  of  government  that 
still  hang  on  in  Connecticut.  Yes,  Virginia, 
there  is  a town  of  Putnam.  Also  a city  of 
Putnam.  The  city  is  only  a small  part  of 
the  town  in  area,  but  it  contains  most  of  the 
8,500  people.  The  city  has  a mayor  and  a 
council.  The  town  is  run  by  a board  of  se- 
lectmen. Everybody  agrees  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  ridiculous.  It  may  be  phased  out 
within  a few  years. 

But  if  that  seems  complicated,  travel 
down  the  road  to  Danielson  and-or -Killingly, 
Danielson,  an  independent  city  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  a borough  of  the  town  of 
Killingly.  Like  the  folks  in  the  city  of  Put- 
nam, the  folks  in  the  borough  of  Danielson 
get  taxed  twice. 

act  of  gob 

Unlike  Putnam,  Danielson  has  not  seemed 
to  profit  from  Route  52  Between  1961  and 
1966,  when  Putnam  was  increasing  its  an- 
nual retail  sales  from  about  $16  million  to 
$25  million,  panielson’s  retail  sales  were 
falling  in  inverse  proportion — from  $21  mil- 
lion to  $15  million. 

The  go-getter  types  in  Putnam  say  that 
Danielson  is  too  conservative,  afraid  to  take 
risks.  But  why  should  Putnam  be  so  differ- 
ent? 

It  was  partly  an  act  of  God,  as  the  insur- 
ance companies  put  ft.  Putnam  was  a sleepy, 
shabby  little  mill  town  in  the  first  weeks 
of  August,  1955.  Then  came  Hurricane  Diane. 
The  rushing  waters  of  the  French  and  Quin- 
ebaug  Rivers,  which  merge  just  above  the 
city,  came  thundering  through  with  the  force 
of  100  express  trains.  More  than  a hundred 
homes  were  wiped  out,  and  another  400 
devastated.  Dozens  of  businesses  were  shat- 
' tered.  The  heart  orf  Putnam  was  scooped  out 
and  shoved  downstream. 


“Instant  redevelopment,” 
it. 


CHARMING 


they  still  call 


It  might  be  more  accurate  to  call  it  “in- 
stant demolition,”  for  the  center  of  the 
town  was  not  completely  rebuilt  until  1964. 
Now,  thanks  to  millions  of  dollars  in  federal 
and  state  funds,  and  the  unfailing  concern 
of  Conn.  Gov.  John  Dempsey  (he  was  Put- 
nam’s mayor  for  eight  years) , and  competent 
leadership  at  the  local  level,  Putnam  is  per- 
haps the  most  charming  little  mill  town 
around.  The  devastated  core  of  downtown 
along  the  river  is  now  a lovely  park,  where 
people  walk  and  band  concerts  are  held 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  waterfalls. 

The  city  is  protected  from  future  floods  by 
the  West  Thompson  Dam  upstream,  com- 
pleted by  the  Army  Engineers  a few  years 


ago. 

In  addition,  the  city  has  built  a number  of 
attractive  public  housing  projects.  Except  for 
small  areas  of  blight,  like  the  famous  “Bal- 
lou’s Village,”  there  are  no  slums  at  all. 

Putnam  has  also  been  helped  in  its  reha- 
bilitation by  a couple  of  spectacular  fires 
that  eliminated  some  lefes-than-elegant 
buildings.  Plans  are  afoot  for  more  civic 
projects. 

Compared  to  other  cities  of  its  size,  Put- 
nam is  miles  ahead  in  the  redevelopment 
race.  Its  future  looks  rosy.  But  is  it  all 
smooth  sailing  ahead? 

A group  of  prominent  citizens  chewed 
that  question  over  at  lunch.  Robert  Bulger, 
long  time  head  of  the  Putnam  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  and  Housing  Authority,  and 
the  sparkplug  of  Putnam’S  physical  renais- 
sance, still  thinks  much  more  should  be 
done,  especially  in  the  field  of  housing. 

Roger  Klnne,  former  president  of  the  Put- 
nam Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  feels  that 
the  tidy  prosperous  appearance  of  the  city 
may  be  somewhat  deceptive. 

“We’ve  got  to  find  some  way  to  keep  our 
young  people  here,”  he  asserted,  echoing  a 
cry  heard  in  small  communities  across  the 
land.  “We  don’t  have  enough  for  them — no 
youth  center,  no  art  center,  no  YMCA.  Put- 
nam is  just  not  an  exciting  place  for  young 
people.” 

But  if  youth  does  not  think  Putnam  swings, 
it  appeals  to  others — the  settled  family  peo- 
ple, the  old  folks.  Northeast  Connecticut  has 
vHcrTiost  nercentaere  of  uersons  over  65  in 


the  state. 

A drive  through  the  lovely  countryside  ex- 
plains why.  The  rolling  fields,  the  stone 
walls,  the  delightful  town  commons  are  like 
feomething  from  the  last  century.  Grandma 
Moses  would  have  loved  Woodstock,  and 
Thompson  and  Pomfret.  The  area  is  a sort 
of  oasis  from  a turbulent  world.  No  wonder 
many  people  love  it. 


LABOR  MARKET 

And  also  no  wonder  that  eager  youth  finds 
it  sedate  and  unexciting. 

What  does  Putnam  want?  Does  it  want  to 
become  an  industrial  center,  all  hustle  and 
bustle?  Mayor  R.  Roger  Brodeur  looked  pen- 
sive at  the  thought.  In  many  ways,  the  peo- 
ple of  Putnam  like  it  as  it  is. 

But  times  change.  It  is  getting  harder  all 
the  time  to  hire  mill  help  for  $2  or  $2.50  an 
hour.  Young  people  head  for  Hartford,  New 
Haven  or  New  York  and  the  higher  wages. 

Low  wage  industries  in  larger  cities  have 
been  saved  by  Puerto  Ricans  .and  Negroes, 
would  Putnam  want  to  undertake  that  sort 
of  sociological  transformation? 

Even  if  it  wanted  to,  could  it  attract  wage 
earners? 

“If  somebody  wanted  to  come  in  here  to- 
morrow and  build  a new  factory,”  said  Kinne, 
“we  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do.  We  couldn’t 
supply  the  help.  If  he  brought  his  own  help, 
we  couldn’t  supply  the  housing.” 

Putnam  faces  precisely  the  same  dilemma 
faced  by  hundreds  of  other  small  communi- 
ties. 


THEY  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW 
But  it  has  definite  advantages.  It  is  in  a 
splendid  location.  It  has  plenty  of  land  for 
expansion  (in  the  town,  if  not  the  city) . And 
it  has  talented  leaders  who  can  see  the  need 
of  such  things  as  art,  recreation,  and  culture. 

And,  of  course,  it  has  the  big  highway, 
open  south  all  the  way  to  New  York,  and 
scheduled  to  open  north  to  Worcester,  Marl- 
boro, Fitchburg  and  Boston  in  a very  few 
years. 

Will  those  cars  and  trailer  trucks  roll  right 
through  Putnam,  north  and  south,  or  will 
the  community  become  a productive  magnet 
for  enterprise  and  wealth?  Will  the  road 
bring  people  in  or  take  people  away? 
Putnam  would  like  to  know. 



FASCELL  JOINS  COLLEAGUES  IN 
URGING  UJST.  TO  CONSIDER  IRAQI 
CRISIS  IN  SECURITY  COUNCIL 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February  6 , 1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  all  other 
Americans  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  were  shocked  by  the  appalling 
persecution  of  Jews  recently  in  Iraq.  All 
of  us  are  determined  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  end  this  tragic  epi- 
sode and  see  that  it  never  resumes. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  I have 
joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  end  the  mur- 
der and  tyranny  of  Jewish  alleged  spies 
in  this  Arab  nation.  We  have  called  on 
the  President  to  instruct  our  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations  to  seek  a spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil which  would  seek  ways  and  means 
of  preserving  the  human  rights  of  the  . 
people  of  Iraq.  We  reverently  hope  that 
this  approach  will  stop  the  bloodbath. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  also  calling  on 
all  appropriate  international  agencies 
and  diplomatic  channels  to  use  their 
influence  in  preventing  the  threatened 
genocide  of  Jews  in  Iraq. 

If  there  is  any  possible  other  step  that 
the  Congress  can  take,  I am  sure  that 
we  will  spare  no  effort  in  doing  so.  We 
cannot  stand  idly  by  while  demagogs 
launch  what  could  be  a chilling  effort 
to  systematically  abolish  the  Jewish 
community  in  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a few  decades  ago  the 
world  watched  silently  as  one  demagog 
prepared  his  master  plan  to  rid  his  na- 
tion of  what  he  called  enemies  dangerous 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  In  his 
mind,  the  plan  was  so  thorough  that  he 
called  it  the  “Final  Solution,”  indicat- 
ing that  after  the  completion  of  his  work 
the  problem  would  no  longer  exist.  By 
ignoring  the  demagog  and  his  scheme, 
by  feigning  ignorance  of  its  aims,  and  by 
pleading  noninvolvement,  because  the 
“problem”  and  the  “solution”  were  in- 
ternal matters  and  not  the  business  of 
outsiders,  a complacent  world  allowed 
the  tyrant  to  begin  his  practice  of  gen- 
ocide. 

By  the  time  men  of  good  will  were  able 
and  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  stopping  the  tyrant,  millions  of  Jews 
and  other  imagined  opponents  were  ex- 
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Without  committing  himself  fco  any  in- 
creasje,  Secretary  Romney  has  spoken  highly 
of  ttie  interest  subsidy  idea,  observing  that 
it  originated  with  Republicans  in  Congress, 

When  and  if  the  Nixon  Administration 
pronjises  to  seek  increased  subsidies  from 
Congress,  the  corporation  will  seek  clear- 
ance ifrom  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  stock  it  will  issue  to  par- 
ticipants. It's  expected  SEC  approval  could 
be  obtained  by  spring. 

Thje  NCHP  hopes  to  line,  up  500  chartter 
stockholders,  mostly  from  the  business  and 
financial  world.  Each  would  be  asked  to  in- 
vest $100,000,  for  a total  original  investment 
of  $J0  million.  The  corporation  would  keep 
$2.5  million  of  its  original  capital  for  op- 
erating expenses  and  create  a national  part- 
nership (with  the  same  membership  of  500) 
to  invest  the  remaining  $47.5  million.  This 
money  would  be  invested  in  local  partner- 
ships;, up  to  a maximum  25%  participation 
in  each;  local  investors  would  put  up  the  re- 
maining 75%  or  more  to  finance  the  low- 
rent  [housing  projects  in  their  communities 

It ’4  figured  this  ‘"seed  money,”  by  pro- 
viding 10%  down  payments  with  mortgages 
covering  90%  of  the  cost,  in  time  could  gen- 
erate; $1.9  billion  of  construction  financing 
That; would  be  enough  to  build  130,000  units, 
officials  say. 

The  attraction  to  the  investors  is  a po- 
tentially handsome  return.  Not  only  is  it 
calculated  that  local  housing  projects  wfU 
returh  a basic  6%  profit  (distributed  among 
the  Rational  and  local  partners  in  accord- 
ance [with  their  participations) , but  the  ad- 
vantage of  fast  tax  depreciation  would  be 
available  to  both  local  and  national  in- 
vestoj^s. 

Because  of  this  tax  advantage,  it's  cal- 
culated that  investors  would  receive  an  act- 
ual Return  on  their  investments  ranging 
from  j 24.4%  in  a project’s  second  year  to 
16.8%  in  its  10th  year.  That  return,  says 
Mr.  Muskof,  would  be  ‘‘comparable  to  the 
yield4  sought  by  most  industrial  investors” 
and  ijs  required  to  attract  private  financifig 
to  low-cost  housing. 


! A TIME  TO  SPEAK  OUT 

ijoN.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February  6,  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  by  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Connolly,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  York  City.  The 
letted  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time  in  view  of 
the  unfortunate  challenges  of  the  blacks 
in  the  city  of  New  York : 

New  York,  N.Y., 
January  24,  1969, 

The  E{ditor, 

The  Mew  York  Times. 

Dea4  Sir:  There  is  a time  to  be  silent  and 
there  |Ls  a time  to  speak  out.  Now  is  the  time 
for  m£,ny  voices,  black  and  white,  to  cry  out 
if  we  Jare  to  save  our  city  from  the  limitless 
horrors  of  an  urban  society  where  neighbor 
hates  neighbor  and  people  hate  people.  To 
hate  i4  to  fear  And  to  fear  is  to  rot. 

As  one  who  has  lived  almost  his  entire 
adult  (life  in  New  York  City,  no  counterpart 
to  whpt  is  taking  place  today  has  existed  in 
our  irjidst.  The  feeble,  purile  efforts  of  the 
Natzi  pund  just  prior  to  World  War  II  earned 
them  only  the  contempt  of  the  people  and 
the  attempt  to  win  converts  to  the  anti- 
humab  cause  of  the  “Master  Race”  foun- 
dered Jn  well-earned  ridicule. 


What  is  most  alarming  is  that  a small  mi- 
nority is  able  to  create  this  discord  and  dis- 
sension in  a city  that  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  meaningful  fight  for  civil 
liberties  in  our  history  as  a people.  Because 
New  York  was  the  focal  point  of  all  immigra- 
tion and  the  city  represented  those  of  all 
races  and  creeds  and  colors,  its  sympathies 
and  heart  responded  to  the  oppressed  and  the 
needy. 

Today,  when  most  Americans  recognize 
that  the  greatest  unsolved  domestic  problem 
of  our  nation  is  to  finally  and  at  long  last 
insure  to  our  black  brothers  the  full  rights 
that  are  theirs  by  nature  and  law,  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  we  permi  t the  development  of 
what  is  becoming  an  open  and  brazen  anti- 
semitism to  Infect  our  society  bv  a small  mi- 
nority, unbelievably  encouraged  oy  some  civic 
and  political  leaders  who^emingly  are  un- 
conscious of  the  effect  ■''of  their  acts.  It  is 
tragic  that  some  bla^k  leaders  adopt  a tactic 
used  against  theiir  own  people  for  untold 
generations  past./ 

Hearteningly,  tflack  leaders  are  increasingly 
speaking  out  agafinst  the  prejudice  and  dema- 
goguery used  against  them  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  struggle  of  the  Negro  people  to  ob- 
tain their  full  <ivil  rights. 

The  incredible  read:.ng  of  anti-semitic 
poems  in  classrooms  and  on  the  air,  or  the 
inclusion  of  siich  material  in  a catalog  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Homing’s  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  are  not  o^ly  shocking  but  inexcusable. 

New  Yorkers  sApuld  be  proud  that  so  many 
dedicated  Jewish  teachers  have  chosen  what 
is  so  often  a troubled  and  difiicult  area  and 
career.  Since  there  is  and  has  been  a serious 
and  growing  shortage  o:\  teachers,  and  since 
the  rolls  are  open  td  all  those  qualified,  we 
should  be  thankful  they  have  been  willing 
to  take  up  that  torch  bn  the  road  of  educa- 
tion so  basic  to  the  winding  of  a fruitful  life 
for  the  students  of  our  cky. 

Before  these  incidents  become  a spreading 
canker  that  can  poison  oifr  relations  one  to 
another,  let  responsible  people  stand  up  and 
be  heard  while  time  may  stillVavor  our  hopes. 

Very  truly  yours,  \ 

Eugene  P\  Connolly. 


\ 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  INFORM 

HON.  JAMES  R.  MAjNN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  j[969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker  J there  are 
many  proposals  being  put  forward  to 
change  the  electoral  oollegqf  system  for 
electing  the  President  and'  Vice  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  more  interesting  I have 
encountered  is  that  of  the  /eventh-grade 
history  class  at  Evans  Junior  High  School 
in  Spartanburg,  S.C.;  taught  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  Stroup.  I recommend  that  my  fel- 
low Members  take  a ildok  at  their  pro- 
posal, which  shows  that  intelligent  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  is  not  limited  by 
age.  This  class  is  to  be  commended  for 
their  initiative  in  coming  up  with  a so- 
lution to  this  complex  problem.  I include 
their  amendment  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  along  with  its  letter  of  transmittal : 

Evans  Junior  High  School, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  November  21,  1968. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  Office  Building , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  We  are  members  of  a 
seventh  grade  history  cleiss  at  Evans  Junior 
High  School,  and  have  followed  the  elections 
this  year  with  much  interest  and  excite- 
ment. We  have  learned  a lot,  too. 


We  are  happy  to  have  you  as  our  new  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  And  hope  that  one  of 
the  first  jobs  you  perform  will  be  to  propose 
a Constitutional  amendment  which  would 
revise  the  Electoral  College  system. 

Our  class  has  been  studying  Presidential 
election  processes,  and  we  have  discussed 
weaknesses  in  the  Electoral  College  system. 
We  have  written  a proposed  amendment  to 
Amendment  12,  and  we  are  enclosing  a copy 
for  you  to  read.  We  suggested  five  changes  in 
the  Electoral  College  system. 

We^re -hoping  that  changes  will  be  made 
before  the  next  Presidential  election. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ricky  Satterfield,  Jimmy  Isom,  Donny 
Powell,  Sally  Nan  Barber,  Daniel 
Weeks,  Jim  Burchfield,  E&indy  Stroupe, 
Sotires  P.  Kaleores,  David  J.  Farmer, 
Paula  Hines,  Mary  Anne  Burch,  Lanier 
Laney,  Russell  Jones,  Merri  Turner, 
Gary  Graham,  Deede  Williams,  Faith 
Cox,  Ricky  Pennebaker,  Steve  Jobe, 
Fran  Yoffe,  Cathy  Patton,  Mark  Smith, 
Karen  Cavin,  Mary  Pat  Denham,  Dale 
Petty,  Ric  Thomas,  Tom  Adams, 
Kathie  Bell,  Steve  Poole. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Amendment  12  of 
the  Constitution 

All  slates  of  electors  shall  meet  in  their  re- 
spective states  and  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  casting  the  exact  number  of 
votes  received  for  their  candidates  in  the 
direct  popular  election  held  in  their  state. 
They  shall  sign  these  votes  and  transmit 

them,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  In  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  certif- 
icates, and  the  votes  shall  be  counted.  The 
Presidential  candidate  and  his  Vice  Pres- 
idential running  mate  having  the  largest 
number  of  votes,  if  such  number  be  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  cast,  shall  be 
declared  President  and  Vice  President.  If  no 
candidates  receive  as  much  as  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote,  or  if  candidates  receiving 
40  per  cent  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 

then,  from  the  two  candidates  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  Congress  shall  meet 
jointly  and  shall  choose  immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  with  each  state 
casting  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members 
from  that  state  in  Congress.  A quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Fran  Yoffe, 

Mark  Smith, 

Mary  Pat  Denham, 

Ric  Thomas, 

Kathie  Bell, 

Committee  Members. 


THE  NEW  PUTNAM,  CONN. 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  0NGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February  6,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a very 
interesting  article  about  my  hometown 
of  Putnam,  Conn.,  was  published  recently 
in  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Evening  Ga- 
zette. The  article,  entitled  “The  New 
Putnam,  From  Disaster  to  a Blossoming 
Community,”  is  written  by  Albert  B. 
Southwick,  the  very  able  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Gazette. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  this  fine  article  into  the 
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terminated  by  the  Nazis.  The  results  of 
his  insane  acts  are  an  historical  monu- 
ment to  the  philosophy  of  noninvolve- 
ment, a condemnation  so  absolute  that 
men  have  pledged  themselves  never  to 
allow  “Final  Solutions”  to  happen  again. 

On  a recent  Monday  morning  in  Bagh- 
dad, the  frightening  pattern  began 
anew,  to  the  cheers  and  festive  dancing 
of  a deluded  populace.  On  14-foot  scaf- 
folds in  the  city  squares  of  Iraq,  men 
were  executed  for  crimes  against  the 
state,  crimes  undocumented  and  un- 
proven. While  there  is  much  doubt  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  the  indictments 
for  espionage  and  spying,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  nine  of  these  men  were  con- 
victed and  killed  because  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

In  the  enlightened  nations  of  the 
world,  religious  faith  is  not  a crime,  let 
alone  one  punishable  by  death.  The 
thought  of  religious  persecution  is  ab- 
horrent, but  to  carry  persecution  to  the 
extreme  of  death  is  nearly  beyond  human 
comprehension. 

In  the  Arab  States,  there  are  many 
Jews  being  held  against  their  will  as 
hostages  in  the  Arab  campaign  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel.  Once  proud  com- 
munities of  Jews  in  Iraq,  Egypt,  Yemen, 
and  Algeria  have  been  decimated  to  a 
few  frightened  people  who  again  face 
the  threat  of  extermination  because  of 
their  religious  faith. 

Past  attempts  to  save  these  survivors 
have  been  met  with  the  same  intran- 
sigence and  unreasonable  hatred  that 
has  typified  the  Arab  attitude  toward 
the  peace  offers  of  Israel.  Just  as  the 
Arabs  have  avoided  the  conference  table, 
they  have  ignored  the  ancient  plea,  “Let 
my  people  go.”  We  ask  now  that  the 
U.N.  investigate  the  conditions  of  this 
captive  people  and  find  ways  to  free  the 
Jews  of  Iraq  from  the  Iraqi  generals  and 
judges  who  mete  out  their  sentence  of 
death  without  the  sanction  of  law  or 
the  benefit  of  reason. 

The  other  dangerous  ramifications  of 
the  Iraqi  hangings  are  evident:  the  at- 
mosphere of  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has 
heightened  and  the  cause  of  peace  has 
been  handed  a staggering  setback.  For 
the  cause  of  world  peace,  as  well  as  for 
the  cause  of  simple  human  mercy,  the 
outrages  of  Baghdad  must  be  ended  at 
once. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  conscience 
and  perseverance  of  free  men  every- 
where will  be  enough  to  halt  the  acts 
which  have  brought  us  once  again  in 
sight  of  the  monster  of  the  “Final  Solu- 
tion”— a monster  which,  if  unleashed 
again,  could  destroy  us  all. 


EXTREMISTS  FOR  PEACE  OR 
PROPHETS  OF  DOOM? 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February  6,1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  extremist 
citizens  masquerading  in  the  cloth  and 
parading  as  prophets  of  peace  must  be 
placed  in  proper  perspective  for  our  peo- 


ple. Their  objective  is  not  peace,  but 
doom  and  death. 

Maneuvering  under  the  appealing  label 
of  “Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,”  they  serve  only  as  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  little  helpers.  Their  self-pro- 
claimed objective  may  be  peace,  but  al- 
ways on  Communist  terms.  Their  disloyal 
expressions  promote  death  to  our  loyal 
sons  who  serve  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
they,  the  unfaithful,  have  freedom  to  be 
disloyal. 

That  they  were  able  to  obtain  a rendez- 
vous with  Mr.  Kissinger — security  ad- 
viser to  our  President — their  mockery  of 
our  people  by  dignifying  deserters  from 
the  armed  services,  basking  in  safety  in 
Swedish  sanctuaries,  are  outrages 
against  all  loyal  Americans.  These  are 
intelligent  people  who  are  accountable 
for  their  acts  and  appreciate  fully  they 
serve  to  continue  the  war  and  prolong 
any  peace  results  in  Paris. 

Most  Americans  are  convinced  that  the 
intentions  of  this  bunch  of  rabble-rous- 
ers is  but  to  soften  public  opinion  to  a 
defeatist  image  in  favor  of  Communist 
North  Vietnam’s  butchers  and  to 
strengthen  the  Communists  for  addition- 
al concessions  at  the  peace  table. 

One  of  their  members,  William  Coffin, 
was  granted  the  privilege,  by  force  of 
Federal  court  order,  to  address  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Auburn.  The 
Federal  judge  further  aggravated  this 
disgrace  by  forcing  Auburn  to  provide 
facilities  and  payment  from  school  funds 
to  this  convicted  felon — a conspirator 
against  the  draft  laws  of  our  country. 

So  that  our  colleagues  might  have  cur- 
rent information  on  the  anti-American 
activities  of  these  prophets  of  doom,  I in- 
sert news  releases  from  the  local  papers 
following  my  remarks: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb.  6,  19691 

Mrs.  King,  Clerics  Talk  Peace  With 
Kissinger 

Six  leaders  of  the  Nation’s  religious  move- 
ment for  peace,  including  Mrs.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  spent  40  minutes  at  the 
White  House  yesterday  outlining  their  views 
to  President  Nixon’s  national  security  ad- 
viser, Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

President  Johnson  and  his  staff  declined 
to  grant  similar  White  House  appointment 
to  representatives  of  the  same  group  in  1967 
and  1968. 

The  White  House  session  followed  an  out- 
door religious  ceremony  on  the  Constitution 
Avenue  steps  of  the  Justice  Department  at 
which  the  peace  group.  Clergy  and.  Layman 
Concerned  About  Vietnam,  commissioned  an 
Episcopal  priest  to  serve  as  pastor -at -large 
to  American  deserters  In  Sweden. 

The  Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  chaplain  of 
Yale  University,  who  acted  as  spokesman  for 
the  group  when  they  left  the  White  House, 
said  Kissinger  had  given  them  "a  very  re- 
spectful hearing  for  which  we  are  very  grate- 
ful.” 

QUESTIONS  ON  WAR 

Mr.  Coffin  was  one  of  several  anti-war  fig- 
ures convicted  last  year  of  conspiring  to  abet 
violations  of  draft  law.  An  appeal  is  pending. 

Mr.  Coffin  said  he  and  his  colleagues  raised 
the  following  points  with  Kissinger : 

They  questioned  the  purpose  of  continuing 
fighting  in  Vietnam  while  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions are  under  way. 

They  feel  that  U.S.  peace  aims  are  still 
unclear,  and  that  the  question  of  whether 
this  country  will  accept  a neutralist  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  unanswered. 


They  asked  whether  the  President’s  enun- 
ciation last  week  of  a policy  of  nuclear  “suf- 
ficiency” includes  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
“thin”  anti-ballistic  missile  system. 

The  peace  group  feels  that  as  the  Vietnam 
conflict  draws  to  a close,  amnesty  should  be 
granted  to  imprisoned  draft  resisters  and  to 
persons  who  have  gone  to  self-exile  or  into 
hiding  to  avoid  military  service. 

The  organization  also  believes  that  the 
current  mutiny  trial  of  21  prisoners  in  the 
Army's  Presidio  stockade  in  San  Francisco 
is  unjust  and  betays  “a  real  note  of  panic 
on  the  part  of  the  military.” 

DECLINE  COMMENT 

Following  the  customary  etiquette  of 
meetings  with  White  House  officials,  Mr.  Cof- 
fin and  others  in  the  group  declined  to  say 
what  Kissinger  had  said  to  them. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  King,  the  group  also  in- 
cluded other  familiar  peace  movement  fig- 
ures: Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Heschel,  a profes- 
sor at  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York;  the  Rev.  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  pas- 
tor of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Gerhard  Elston  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Fer- 
nandez, national  director  of  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men Concerned.  * 

About  500  persons  marched  peacefully 
from  Metropolitan  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  1518  M st.  nw.,  along  the  15- 
block  route  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
the  commissioning  ceremony. 

Mrs.  King,  who  arrived  in  Washington  in 
the  morning,  led  the  marchers  as  far  as  15th 
and  I streets  nw.  and  then  covered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  route  by  car.  She  carried  a 
small  bunch  of  violet  chrysanthemums. 

Organizers  of  the  march  said  a chronic  leg 
ailment  makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  walk  long 
distances  and  that  she  also  was  still  fatigued 
from  her  just-completed  journey  to  India. 

In  her  talk  outside  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Mrs.  King  suggested  the  present  era 
in  America  matches  Charles  Dickens’  charac- 
terization of  the  French  Revolution:  “The 
worst  of  times  and  the  best  of  times.” 

The  Vietnam  War — "Goliath’s  futility,”  she 
called  it — continues,  but  “there  is  an  emer- 
gence of  modesty  for  the  first  time  among 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  have  recog- 
nized we  are  not  the  world’s  policeman.” 

Echoes  of  the  peace  movement’s  jousts 
with  President  Johnson  were  recalled  as  Mrs. 
King  spoke  of  “political  leaders  who  have 
the  temerity  to  offer  both  guns  and  butter 
as  if  they  were  equivalents.” 

She  evoked  cheers  from  the  crowd,  a group 
that  ranged  from  long-haired  young  men 
and  women  to  elderly  couples,  as  she  de- 
clared: “I  do  not  want  guns,  with  or  without 
butter.” 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Hayes,  who  is  cur- 
rently the  executive  secretary  of  the  Episco- 
pal Peace  Fellowship,  has  agreed  to  spend  a 
year  in  Stockholm  as  the  emissary  of  Clergy 
and  Laymen  Concerned  to  the  American 
deserters  living  In  Sweden. 

Officials  of  the  organization  estimate  that 
deserters  there  now  number  about  300.  Pos- 
sibly another  50  are  said  to  be  living  in  Paris. 

At  the  edge  of  the  group,  about  50  coun- 
ter-demonstrators led  by  the  Rev.  Carl  Me- 
Intire  displayed  signs  calling  for  victory  in 
Vietnam.  Dr.  Melntire  is  a fundamentalist 
radio  preacher. 

Caption  under  picture:  Coretta  King  and 
members  of  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam  commission  an  Episcopal 
priest,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hayes,  as  pastor-at- 
large  to  American  deserters  in  Sweden  at  the 
Justice  Department  yesterday.  From  left, 
Rev.  Richard  Neuhaus,  a Lutheran  minister. 
Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel  and  Mrs.  King.  In 
the  background  is  Rev.  Richard  McSorley, 
Georgetown  University  professor. 

Caption  from  picture,  Washington  Post, 
January  25,  1969:  Accepts  Tribute. — Coretta 
King  receives  from  India’s  President  Zakir 
Husain  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for 
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Understanding,  given  posthumously  to  slain 
U.S.  civil  rights  leader  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Dr.  King’s  widow  said  she  accepted 
the  certificate  and  check  for  $13,300,  ‘hot  as 
Ian  award  for  a job  accomplished  or  a victory 
'won,”  but  “as  a tribute  to  a well-fought 
ifight  and  progress.” 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
j Peb.  2,  1969  ( 

[Mobilization  Against  War  To  Open  Here 

The  third  national  mobilization  of  Clergy 
and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam  will 
be  held  Monday  through  Wednesday  at 
Metropolitan  A ME  Church,  1518  M St.  NW, 
and  other  Washington  churches, 
i Heading  the  list  of  scheduled  speakers  are 
feen.  George  McGovern,  D-SX>.,  and  Rep.  John 
bonyers,  D-Mlch?  Both  will  address  the  open- 
ing session  Monday  morning  at  Metropolitan 
Church. 

I Hiber  Conteris,  a Uruguayan  novelists  play- 
wright and  editor,  will  speak  at  an  evening 
Session  Monday  on  the  U.S.  role  in  developing 
nations.  Other  speakers  at  general  sessions 
4nd  smaller  lecture-discussions  include  Mar- 
cus Raskin,  ATthur  Waskow  and  Richard 
Barnet,  all  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
here,  and  David  Harris,  now  appealing  a 
three-year  sentence  as  a draft-resisteri 
! Some  of  the  laymen  and  clergymeri  Who 
Will  take  part  in  the  mobilization  alsd  were 
signers  of  a statement  issued,  last  we^k  by 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concern od  demanding 
that  the  Army  drop  plans  to  court-martial  six 
soldiers  charged  with  mutiny  for  taking  part^ 
in  a sit-down  at  the  Presidio  .Stockade  in  San 
Francisco.  The  soldiers  were  protesting  the 
killing  of  a disturbed  prisoner  who  was  trying 

escape. 

Among  at  least  35  signers  were  the  Rev. 
John  Sheerin,  editor  of  the  Catholic  World; 
Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel,  prdfessor  of  Jewish 
ethics  at  Jewish  Theological  Seminary; 
Methodist  Bishop  Francis  E.  Kearns  of  Ohio; 
Harvey  Cox,  author  of  “The  Secular  City,” 
and  the  Rev.  Jon  L.  Regier,  associate  general 
secretary.  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Sheerin  and  Heschel  also  wfil  speak  during 
thje  mobilization. 

[itrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Peb.  2,  1969] 

Communism  Topic  of  Two  Friday  talks 

Two  guest  speakers  will  discuss  commu- 
nism at  different  Catholic -sponsored  events 
on  Friday. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Oestreidher,  a British 
journalist  and  ordained  Anglic.- in  minister, 
will  speak  at  8:15  p.m.  Friday  in  Gaston  Hall, 
Gebrgetown  University.  His  subject  will  be 
“The  Chrlstian-Marxist  Dialogue.”  ] 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Fety.  6, 
1969] 

I U.S.  Court  Voids  Ban  on  Coffin  | 

(By  J.  M.  McFadden)  j 

kjloNTGOMERY,  Ala.  February  5 — A Federal 
Judge  overruled  Auburn  University’s  pile  si- 
dent.  here  today  and  ordered  that  the  Bev, 
Wiljliam  Sloane  Coffin,  Yale  chaplain,  be  j)er- 
mit|ted  to  speak  at  the  Alabama  school  Friday. 

Ajubum  President  Harry  Phtlpott  saidi  he 
woiild  appeal  to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  Orleans  and  would  ask  a stay 
of  the  court  order. 

Calling  Dr.  Fhilpott’s  campus  speaker 
“blatant  political  censorship,”  U.S.  District 
Judge  Frank  M.  Johnson  Jr.  ordered  Auburn 
to  provide  Coffin  facilities  and  payment  from 
school  funds. 

The  ruling  said  Philpott’s  oral  rules  con- 
trolling speaker  invitations  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  called  them  a violation  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  Yale  chaplain  was  convicted  with  pr. 
Benjamin  Spock  last  year  of  urging  students 
to  resist  the  Vietnam  draft.  He  is  free  bn 
appeal. 


Last  month,  Philpott  vetoed  Coffin’s  ap- 
pearance at  Auburn  and  the  sponsoring  stu- 
dent-faculty group  sued  in  Federal  court. 

Recreation  in  Alabama  to  the  court's  ruling 
was  swift.  Gov.  Albert  Brewer  called  the  order 
“an  Insult  ...  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 

“This  decree  not  onty  undermines  the  ca- 
pable administration  of  Auburn  University 
he  said,  “but  even  goes  so  far  as  to  direct” 
the  University  to  pay  a “convicted  felon  who 
has  sought  to  influence  young  people  to  be- 
tray their  country.” 

The  court  order  said  the  State  cannot 
“regulate  the  content  of  the  ideas  students 
may  hear.  ~ 

“To  so  is  Illegal  and  thus  unconstitutional 
censorship  in  its  rawest  form.”  x 

While  upholding  Philpott’s  ultimate  power 
to  determine  whether  a speaker  is  invited  to 
the  campus,  Johnson  said,  /This  determina- 
tion may  not  be  made  for,  the  wrong  reasons 
or  for  no  reason  a.;  all./ 

Philpott  ruled  that  students  could  not  in- 
vite (1)  a speaker  wh/  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  advoca^  breaking  a law;  (2)  a 
speaker  who  had  been  previously  convicted 


of  a felony;  and  (3) 


represented  by  Coffin  Because  he  said  it  would 


be  tantamount  to 
what  the  speaker  ad1 


a speaker  of  the  type 


University 

ocated. 


sanction  of 


SAILORS  OF  THE  WORLD 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February^,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
many  Members  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  two  Polish  sailors  who-  had  just 
completed  a voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
in  a 22 -foot  sailboat.  They  had  sailed 
from  Denmark  where  they  had  been 
granted  asylum  a:fter  a successful  es- 
cape from  Poland.  They  reached  Miaini 
last  Christmas  Eve. 

An  interesting  story  of  these  two 
brave  sailors — Miwzyslaw  and  Piotr  \ 
Ejsmont — has  been  written  by  Sidney 
Field  in  his  popular  column  “Only  Hu- 
man,” which  appears  daily  in  the  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Daily  News. 

The  article  is  not  only  a tribue  to  these 
young  courageous  Poles,  however,  its  deep 
significance  lies  in  the  spirt  which  moti- 
vated their  daring  adventure. 

They  named  their  boat  John  in  hon- 
or of  President  Kennedy.  They  were  sail- 
ing under  a white  and  red  Polish  ban- 
ner with  the  inscription  “FPS” — free 
Polish  sailors.  Their  dream  was  to  place 
a wreath  on  President  Kennedy's  grave. 

*By  doing  so  they  wanted  to  tell  the 
world  that  Communist  oppression  did 
not  extinguish  the  love  of  freedom  and 
centuries  old  ties  between  Poland  and 
the  West, 

The  Ejsmonts  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion which  has  grown  up  under  the  post- 
war totalitarian  system  that  has  been 
imposed  upon  Poland. 

Their  deed  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  anything  else  of  Poland’s  true  spirit, 
and  the  bankruptcy  of  communism. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Field's 
article  in  the  January  27  edition  of  the 
News.  I hope  it  will  serve  to  remind  all 
of  us  of  our  continued  concern  for  the 
people  of  Poland  who,  depsite  their  pres- 
ent fate,  retain  a deep  commitment  to 


freedom  and  warm  friendship  for  our 
country: 

Sailors  of  the  World 
(By  Sidney  Fields) 

The  journey  covered  7,250  miles  over  wa- 
ter, from  Poland  to  Denmark  to  the  Canar- 
ies and  across  the  Atlantic  in  a 22 -foot  sail- 
boat. 

The  Ejsmont  brothers,  identical  twins,  28, 
ruddy-faced  and  bearded  six-footers,  made 
the  extraordinary  voyage  for  an  ordinary 
reason;  they  love  the  sea  and  its  freedom. 
But  even  the  waters  around  Poland’s  pro- 
letarian paradise  is  a prison. 

“This  is  bad  for  boys  Who  always  dream 
of  sailing,  around  the  world,”  said  Piotr,  pro- 
nounced Pete. 

“In  Poland,  even  if  you  have  government 
orders,  you  cannot  leave  port  without  in- 
spection by  maritime  security  police,”  said 
Mieczyslaw,  pronounced  Mike. 

“They  always  come  aboard,”  Pete  added, 
“and  if  there  is  more  food  than  what  is  al- 
lowed, it  is  confiscated,  you  are  fined  and 
you  can  be  put  in  jail." 

They  were  brought  up  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  around. Grodno,  northeast  Poland,  part 
of  the  vast  real  estate  the  Russians  gobbled 
up  after  World  War  II.  Their  parents;  a sis- 
ter, Wanda;  and  a brother,  Jan,  are  still 
there. 

The  twins  were  trained  for  the  Polish 
Navy,  served  for  three  years  and  captained 
tourist  boats  going  to  Scandinavia  and  the 
Baltic  countries.  Too  confining.  So,  in  1959, 
when  they  were  19,  they  decided  to  take  a 
little  boat  trip  to  Denmark. 

RELEASED  AFTER  6 MONTHS 

A Polish  patrol  boat  picked  them  up  10 
miles  from  Copenhagen.  They  were  brought 
back  and  jailed.  For  the  next  three  weeks 
they  were  in  solitary  confinement  and  inter- 
rogated every  night. 

“They  did  not  believe  that  we  only  wanted 
to  sail  around,”  Pete  said. 

“No,  they  did  not  mistreat  us,”  Mike  said, 
"but  the  food  was  terrible.  We  lost  20 
pounds.” 

After  six  months  their  xenophobic  cap- 
tors  agreed  that  the^  teenage  twins  were  not 
on  the  CIA  payroll  'and  released  them.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  on  the  same  ship  to- 
gether. After  each  trip  their  passports  were 
"taken  away.  For  six  years  they  were  not  per- 
initted  to  leave  Polish  waters, 

.When  they  could,  they  carefully  planned 
a second  split.  In  July,  1965,  Pete  took  a 
boatload  of  tourists  to  Copenhagen,  told  his 
first  mate  he  was  very  sick  and  had  to  see 
a ddptor  at  once  and  ordered  him  to  take 
the  ^ilp  back  to  Poland,  When  Mike  arrived 
in  a tecond  boat,  he  suddenly  got  sick,  too, 
and  c**dered  his  boat  back  to  Poland.  The 
brothers  asked  the  Danes  for  political  asy- 
lum. It  was  granted. 

Theylthen  went  to  work,  making  beer  bot- 
tle cans,  electric  cables,  textiles;  learned 
Danish  Sand  English;  and  when  they  saved 
enough  [money  proceeded  to  build  a 20-foot 
sailboatl  It  took  them  10  months.  They  called 
it  John  II,  after  John  F.  Kennedy. 

“By  tljen  we  decided  to  sail  to  America  and 
lay  a wrfeath  on  the  grave  of  Kennedy,”  Pete 
said. 

Mike  < aught  my  skeptical  eye.  “In  Poland, 
Kennedy  is  more  revered  than  here,”  he  said. 
"Especially  by  the  young.  People  were  still 
weeping 'in  the  streets  three  days  after  he 
was  killed.” 

They  set  sail  in  John  I on  June  11,  1987.  On 
the  night  of  June  16  they  were  hit  by  a 
Danish  freighter,  which  just  kept  going.  For 
the  next  30  hours  the  twins  frantically  bailed 
water  out  of  their  boat  with  pails.  It  had  no 
pump.  They  barely  made  it  to  Bremerhaven. 

“The  boat  was  finished,”  Mike  said.  “A 
wreck.  We  had  to  take  a train  back  to  Copen- 
hagen,” 
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within  the  OEO  to  receive  a larger  budget 
allocation  than  was  initially  requested. 

Furthermore,  we  enjoy  strong  bi-partisan 
support  in  Congress.  And  President-elect 
Richard  Nixon  not  only  commended  VISTA 
during  the  recent  campaign,  he  has  repeat- 
edly emphasized  his  intention  to  expand  the 
potential  of  voluntarism  in  this  country. 

REMAINING  ISSUES 

None  of  the  above  is  meant  to  suggest  that 
VISTA  does  not  still  have  problems  or  that 
there  is  not  a great  deal  of  work  to  be  done. 

We  need  to  increase  recruiting  efficiency 
so  we  can  be  even  more  demanding  in  the 
kind  of  Volunteer's  we  select  for  VISTA  serv- 
ice. 

We  need  to  develop  a first  rate  system  for 
the  selection  and  training  of  community 
volunteers. 

We  have  come  up  with  a solution  to  the 
old  supervision  problem.  But  that  solution 
still  needs  to  be  implemented  at  tlife  field 
level. 

We  have  conceived  and  developed  the  “team 
concept” — skilled  and  community  volunteers 
working  together  under  carefully  selected  and 
trained  supervisors.  But  the  plan  must  be 
put  into  effect  all  across  the  nation. 

We  have  phased  out  many  of  what  are  by 
today's  standards  our  weakest  projects.  The 
higher  standards  of  tomorrow  will  require  us 
-to  be  equally  rigorous  in  evaluating  and 
cutting  out  “deadwood”  in  the  months  ahead. 

We  have  developed  a number  of  imagina- 
tive and  creative  programs  in  the  field;  and 
even  more  exciting  ones  are  in  the  planning 
stage  in  every  region.  But  an  enormous 
amount  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
honestly  say  that  every  VISTA  project  is 
conceptually  sound,  offering  Volunteers  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  make  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  poor  and  the  nation. 

A great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  But 
VISTA  is  definitely  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I think  we  can  consider  the  past  year 
as  one  of  significant  progress  and  that  we 
can  look  to  VISTA’s  future  with  confidence. 


UJS.  COURT  ORDERS  UNIVERSITY 
TO  HEAR  CONVICTED  FELON 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , February  6 , 1969 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  anyone  left  in  the  United  States 
who  has  even  the  faintest  question  in  his 
mind  why  the  university  campus  is  the 
gathering  ground  of  the  young  Commu- 
nist left,  a story  in  today’s  Washington 
Post  should  blow  away  the  clouds  in  their 
minds. 

The  President  of  Auburn  University, 
one  of  the  Nation’s  finest  universities, 
has  been  forbidden  to  deny  school  facil- 
ities and  funds  from  convicted  felon, 
William  Sloane  Coffin,  who  poses  in  his 
off-hours  as  a minister  of  God  at  Yale 
University. 

Auburn  President  Philpott  tried  to 
forestall  a campus  disorder  by  canceling 
an  invitation  to  Coffin,  darling  of  the 
New  Left,  to  speak  at  the  university,  but 
a U.S.  District  Court  judge  has  struck 
down  the  denial.  This  outrageous  Federal 
intervention  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing news  item  from  the  Post: 

U.S.  Court  Voids  Ban  on  Coffin 
(By  J.  M.  McFadden) 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  February  5. — A Federal 
judge  overruled  Auburn  University’s  presi- 
dent here  today  and  ordered  that  the  Rev. 


William  Sloane  Coffin,  Yale  chaplain,  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  at  the  Alabama  school  Fri- 
day. 

Auburn  President  Harry  Philpott  said  he 
would  appeal  to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  Orleans  and  would  ask  a stay 
of  the  court  order. 

Calling  Dr.  Philpott’s  campus  speaker  rules 
“blatant  political  censorship,”  U.S.  District 
Judge  Frank  M.  Johnson  Jr.  ordered  Auburn 
to  provide  Coffin  facilities  and  payment  from 
school  funds. 

RULES  “UNCONSTITUTIONAL” 

The  ruling  said  Philpott’s  oral  rules  con- 
trolling speaker  invitations  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  called  them  a violation  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  Yale  chaplain  was  convicted  with  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock  last  year  of  urging  students 
to  resist  the  Vietnam  draft.  He  is  free  on  ap- 
peal. 

Last  month,  Philpott  vetoed  Coffin’s  ap- 
pearance at  Auburn  and  the  sponsoring  stu- 
dent-faculty group  sued  in  Federal  court. 

REACTION  TO  COURT  ORDER 

Reaction  in  Alabama  to  the  court’s  ruling 
was  swift.  Gov.  Albert  Brewer  called  the  or- 
der “an  insult  ...  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 

“This  decree  not  only  undermines  the  ca- 
pable administration  of  Auburn  University,” 
he  said,  “but  even  goes  so  far  as  to  direct” 
the  University  to  pay  a “convicted  felon  who 
has  sought  to  influence  young  people  to  be- 
tray their  country.” 

The  court  order  said  the  State  cannot 
“regulate  the  content  of  the  ideas  students 
may  hear. 

“To  do  so  is  illegal  and  thus  unconstitu- 
tional censorship  in  its  rawest  form.” 
philpott’s  rules 

While  upholding  Phiipott’s  ultimate  power 
to  determine  whether  a speaker  is  invited  to 
the  campus,  Johnson  said,  “This  determina- 
tion may  not  be  made  for  the  wrong  reasons 
or  for  no  reason  at  all.” 

Phillpott  ruled  that  students  could  not  In- 
vite (1)  a speaker  who  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  advocate  breaking  a law;  (2)  a 
speaker  who  had  been  previously  convicted 
of  a felony;  and  (3)  a speaker  of  the  type 
represented  by  Coffin  because  he  said  it  would 
be  tantamount  to  University  sanction  of 
what  the  speaker  advocated. 

Payment  for  the  Coffin  appearance  would 
come  from  a $10,000  fund  acquired  from  stu- 
dent fees  allocated  for  guest  speakers. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


' HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , February  6 , 1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  Lithuanian  patriots  de- 
clared the  independence  of  the  Lithunian 
State.  During  this  coming  week  it  is  very 
fitting  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  commemorate  this  event  by  re- 
minding the  world  that  Lithuania  and 
its  people  are  determined  to  continue  the 
fight  for  reestablishment  of  their  own 
self-government. 

During  the  23  years  that  the  Lithua- 
nian people  enjoyed  self-determination 
as  a free  nation,  few  countries  have  ever 
demonstrated  its  capacity  and  ability  for 
self-government  as  well  as  Lithuania  did. 

During  that  short  span  of  independ- 
ence Lithuania’s  civic  leaders  brought 
about  much-needed  land  reforms.  They 
created  and  expanded  industry,  estab- 
lished an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  enacted  social  and  educational 


policy  that  could  still  serve  as  an  example 
to  other  nations  of  the  world. 

This  great  progress  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  halt  when  Lithuania  became, 
once  again,  the  victim  of  a nation  who 
succeeded  in  enslaving  its  people. 

Every  since  the  12th  century,  Lithu- 
ania’s history  has  been  enblazoned  with 
heroic  battles  for  liberty.  Even  under  the 
yoke  of  Russian  domination,  which  lasted 
120  years,  the  Lithuanian  people  never 
ceased  to  struggle  and  agitate  in  revolt 
after  revolt,  trying  to  be  free. 

This  year  I am  once  again  taking  a 
firm  stand  to  assure  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  all  the  Baltic  States,  that  the 
Congress  will  seek  to  cause  world  opinion 
to  restore  their  inalienable  rights. 

On.  the  first  day  of  the  91st  Congress 
I introduced  a resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  to  study  the  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  Lithuania 
and  other  captive  nations. 

It  would  be  the  express  purpose  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee  to  find  means 
by  which  the  United  States  can  assist  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  to  retain 
their  national  and  individual  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I shall  not  cease  in  my 
personal  efforts  to  engender  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rights  possessed  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  to  all  those  inhabit- 
ants of  nations  who  are  subjected  to 
domination  and  exploitation. 

The  people  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
America  who  have  valiantly  fought  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  their  people  at  home  are  in  the  best 
position  to  judge  the  merits  of  freedom 
against  oppression. 

We  must  help  them  be  heard  through- 
out the  world  community  by  keeping  our 
Nation  as  a source  of  hope  to  those  peo- 
ple who  have  been  placed  in  the  shadows 
of  unwanted  Communist  domination. 

To  spread  joy,  we  must  spread  the 
word  of  freedom.  To  unshackle  the  bonds 
of  tyranny,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

Soviet  domination  cannot  endure  when 
the  spirit  of  freedom  exists  as  an  inde- 
structible flame  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  The  desire  of  all  men 
to  choose  their  own  destinies  can  never 
be  extinguished. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  mark 
this  51st  anniversary  of  Lithuania’s  inde- 
pendence by  encouraging  the  continuing 
struggle  for  self-determination  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  and  by  saluting 
all  the  patriots  of  freedom  who  fight  to 
bring  nations  in  bondage  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  the  light. 



CONGRESSMAN  CELLER’S  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE-  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , February  6,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1969,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celler,  made  a statement  in  the  House 
with  reference  to  the  present  dangerous 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  I take  this 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  this 
statement. 
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ing  and  Currency  Is  meddling  in  Swiss  affairs 
and  by  some  piece  of  legerdemain  is  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  banking  structure  of 
Switzerland.  This  is  untrue.  In  my  opening 
remarks  at  the  preliminary  hearings  I said: 

“No  country,  institution,  or  person  is  being 
accused  of  any  wrongdoing,  nor  is  there  any 
idea  of  generating  undue  publicity  of  the 
sensationalist  type.  Our  only  desire  is  to  ob- 
tain more  and  precise  information  on  this 
matter  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  further 
hearings  and  remedial  legislation.” 

We  are  interested  in  foreign  banking  law 
only  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the  use  of  such 
law  to  violate  American  law.  The  Committee 
staff  has  been  meticulously  instructed  not  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  law  of  any 
foreign  jurisdiction  since  it  is  none  of  our 
business.  The  witnesses  at  our  preliminary 
hearing  observed  that  the  only  realistic  ap- 
proach to  restriction  of  the  abuses  should  be 
directed  against  domestic  wrongdoers,  and 
that  legislation,  if  any,  should  be  couched  in 
purely  domestic  terms. 

Switzerland  is  a great  nation  which  de- 
serves the  highest  esteem  of  all  Americans. 
The  fiscal  stability  and  their  banking  exper- 
tise has  long  been  admired  by  fiscal  experts 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  absolutely 
and  utterly  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
which  would  jeopardize  our  friendly  relations 
With  that  great  nation.  Our  sole  concern  is 
the  enforcement  of  American  law. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  LAW 
DIVISION 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  outstanding  scholarship  and 
legal  research  of  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  headed  by  Mr. 
Harry  N.  Stein,  and  also  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  General  Research  Division. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
processes  a wide  variety  of  legislation  on 
diverse  subjects,  ranging  from  civil  rights 
to  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  gun 
control  legislation,  and  criminal  proce- 
dures in  the  Federal  courts.  In  all  of 
these  areas,  as  well  as  other  matters 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee,  the  small  but  hard-working 
and  dedicated  staff  of  the  American  Law 
Division  has  provided  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  research  to  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  commitee. 

In  the  current  hearings  on  electoral 
college  reform  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  there  will  be  inserted  in 
the  hearing  record  a series  of  tables  and 
statistical  compilations  bearing  upon 
various  proposals  for  revising  our  presi- 
dential election  system.  These  materials 
bear  further  testimony  to  the  outstand- 
ing research  assistance  rendered  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  The  Judiciary  Committee  is  in- 
debted to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Law  Division  who,  year  in  and 
year  out,  furnish  superlative  research  as- 
sistance and  legal  analysis  on  a variety  of 
subjects  pending  before  the  committee. 
I wish  to  acknowledge  publicly  their  out- 
standing contribution. 


WHERE  IS  OUR  SENSE  OF  PURPOSE? 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  view 
of  Ray  Tschimperle,  editor  of  the  Chaska 
(Minn.)  Weekly  Valley  Herald,  confusion 
over  what  constitutes  a sound  philosophy 
of  government  has  contributed  to  na- 
tional turmoil  and  unhappiness.  Many  of 
us  are  inclined  to  agree,  and  I am  pleased 
therefore  to  introduce  his  thoughtful 
and  provocative,  commentary  into  the 
Record. 

As  Mr.  Tschimperle  wisely  asserts,  the 
year  ahead  “may  prove  to  be  a year  of 
testing  of  people,  not  a President — people 
who  sadly  need  a renewed  sense  of  pur- 
pose based  on  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  self-government.” 

Where  Is  Our  Sense  of  Purpose? 

The  principal  thing  that  may  be  said  of 
1968  is  that  it  was  not  a particularly  felici- 
tous year.  It  was  a year  of  tragedy,  strife,  con- 
fusion and  contradiction.  We  had  continuing 
prosperity  for  most  people — accompanied  by 
growing  domestic  dissension.  In  Viet  Nam, 
U.S.  observers  spoke  optimistically  about  the 
military  situation,  At  the  same  time,  the 
patience  of  the  American  public  with  the  war 
appeared  to  come  to  an  end.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  this  country’s  armed  opposition  to 
Communism  in  Southeast  Asia  may  be  termi- 
nated in  the  not -too- distant  future. 

It  will  seem  to  many,  in  looking  back  over 
the  past  year,  that  much  of  our  trouble  stems 
from  confusion  of  philosophies  and  labels — 
a confusion  that  has  existed  for  a long  time, 
but  in  1968  reached  a climax.  The  confusion 
is  well  typified  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Johnson 
as  President.  He  went  into  office  with  the 
near  unanmious  support  of  the  people.  He 
carried  out  his  pledge.  An  unprecedented 
wave  of  social  legislation  became  law.  Untold 
billions  of  federal  dollars  have  been  com- 
mitted to  programs  of  health  and  Welfare, 
education,  urban  rehabilitation,  a broad  war 
on  poverty  and  environmental  improvement. 
All  of  these  things  have  been  produced  under 
the  label  of  liberalism.  In  fact,  liberalism  has 
become  nearly  synonymous  with  the  outpour- 
ing of  governmental  tax  funds  and  broad 
expansion  of  government  powers.  This  in  it- 
self is  perhaps  the  most  confusing  and  con- 
tradictory phenomenon  of  our  times.  His- 
torically, liberalism  is  the  antithesis  of  au- 
thoritarian government. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  Mr. 
Johnson’s  eclipse  in  popularity,  of  which  the 
Viet  Nam  war  ranks  high.  Yet,  he  brought 
into  full  flower  the  highly  popular  philos- 
ophy of  government  responsibility  for  solv- 
ing social  and  economic  problems.  Some  call 
it  the  welfare  state.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  sincerely  striv- 
ing to  give  the  people  what  they  thought 
they  wanted.  Measured  by  legislation,  he  was 
largely  successful.  Logically,  he  should  have 
looked  forward  to  tranquility  and  strong 
support.  Instead,  he  got  riots.  Before  the  end 
of  his  first  full  term  as  an  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  fell  so  low  in  popu- 
lar esteem  he  was  compelled  to  announce 
that  he  would  not  be  a candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  Viet  Nam  war 
is  wholly  accountable  for  the  sudden  reversal 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  political  fortunes.  His  mis- 
fortune— if  it  may  be  called  that — could  be 
a symptom  of  national  confusion  in  a day 
when  love  of  country  is  considered  juvenile 
by  many,  patriotism  corny,  and  Presidents 
are  chosen  on  the  strength  of  their  ability 
to  keep  everybody  happy.  The  decline  in  Mr. 
Johnson’s  popularity  accelerated  when  the 


Cost,  both  in  inflation  and  taxes,  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s increasing  dominance  began  to 
be  felt. 

As  a new  President  prepares  to  take  office, 
we  hear  a great  deal  about  the  task  before 
him  of  “bringing  the  country  together.” 
Judgment  is  being  withheld  until  people 
can  see  how  he  performs.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
well  in  the  coming  months  for  the  people 
to  look  inward  and  judge  themselves.  Our 
country  will  become  what  the  people  make  it. 
Unless  we  are  ready  to  accept  a dictatorship, 
we  should  cease  expecting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
He  is  a fellow  citizen  filling  one  of  the  world's 
toughest  and  most  dangerous  jobs. 

In  the  long  run,  the  President  can  but  re- 
flect the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  should  not  ask  the  new  President  to 
perform  like  a monkey  on  a stick.  We  should 
ask,  what  is  our  philosophy?  Do  we  believe 
in  local  initiative?  Do  we  believe  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities, as  well  as  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  individual?  Do  we  believe  in  the 
American  system?  The  future  of  the  country 
depends  on  our  answers  to  these  questions. 
The  man  in  the  White  House  cannot  answer 
them  for  us.  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-* 
nine  may  prove  to  be  a year  of  testing  of 
people,  not  a President — people  who  sadly 
need  a renewed  sense  of  purpose  based  on 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  self-government. 



PROTEST  AGAINST  BARBAROUS 

ACTS  OF  IRAQI  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASS/ffcHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February  6,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
1,500  people  met  this  week  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
to  protest  the  Iraqi  Government's  execu- 
tion of  14  persons  on  the  pretext  of  spy- 
ing charges.  The  victims — nine  of  them 
Jews — were  hanged  in  a barbarous  pub- 
lic spectacle  unparalleled  in  recent  Mid- 
dle East  history.  I feel  sure  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  strongly  endorsing  the  follow- 
ing resolution  adopted  at  this  week’s 
protest  meeting  in  Springfield; 

Resolution 

We,  the  Jewish  Community  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  decry  and  protest  the  bar- 
barism, brutality,  and  violation  of  basic  hu- 
man decencies  and  human  rights  which  is 
now  occurring  in  Iraq. 

We  are  further  concerned  with  the  pend- 
ing threat  of  further  executions  of  alleged 
spies — Iraqis  as  well  as  Americans,  Jews  as 
well  as  non-Jews. 

We  are  concerned  with  terrorized  remnants 
of  Jews  in  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  many  of 
whom  have  been  imprisoned  and  under  house 
arrest  for  years. 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  along  with 
appropriate  non-governmental  agencies  to 
lend  their  voices  in  opposition  so  that  fur- 
ther executions  will  be  avoided  and  the 
threat  of  genocide  eliminated. 

We  fervently  implore  men  of  all  faiths  and 
creed  to  join  with  us  in  expressing  their 
concern  in  this  latest  episode  of  man’s  in- 
humanity to  man. 

Previous  commitments  prevented  me 
from  taking  part  in  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I sent  the  following  tele- 
gram expressing  my  views  on  the  mass 
murder  carried  out  by  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment: 
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apparently  would  like  Swiss  banks  to  screen  well  as  maximum  flexibility.  The  last-men-  able — that  the  dash  into  Swiss  accounts  in 
all  prospective  American  depositors  to  make  tinned  exists  because  bEnks  in  Switzerland  recent  years  has  gained  greatly  in  both  vol- 
sure  that  no  crooks  are  among  them.  Natr  are  not  restricted  or  compartmentalized  but  ume  and  velocity.  End- 1967,  the  combined 
urally,  any  good  bank  virtually  anywhere  may  act  freely  as  commercial  bankers,  savings  capital  and  reserves  of  all  Swiss  banks  to- 
will  rr^ake  a reasonable  effort  to  ascertain  the  banks,  investment  banks,  stock  brokers,  gether  came  to  only  $1.74  billion,  yet  demand, 
identity  of  its  customers,  especially  when  mortgage  banks,  business  agents,  trust  com-  time  and  savings  deposits  with  them  aggre- 
large  sums  are  Involved.  But  how  can  a bank  panies  and  financial  advisers,  both  domesti-  gated  $20.1  billion  and  their  combined  bal- 
of  anjr  country  be  expected  to  play  the  role  cally  and  Internationally  Whatever  the  fool-  apee  sheet  no  less  than  $27.5  Billion.  Thus, 
of  Shferlock  Holmes,  Scotland  Yard,  the  FBI  ish  legend,  they  do  not  ester  to  South  Ameri-  these  comprehensive -service  organizations 
and  tpe  District  Attorney,  rolled  into  one,  for  can  dictators  or  Mafia  magnates,  and  if  the  must  be  doing  something  right,  . . . And  as 
another  nation’s  government?  Can  our  banks  oil-rich  sheiks  of  the  Middle-East  trust  them,  Swiss  financing  rests  on  a small  economic 
here  investigate  their  clients  to  the  satis-  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  ciphered  accounts  foundation  and  limited  initial  capital,  it  aan 
factiojn  of  the  laws  of,  say,  Argentina,  the  and  bank  secrecy.  And  It  should  bem  added  only  be  confidence  that  has  propelled  it  to 
Philippines,  or  Zambia?  And,  let  ns  be  honest:  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  anpny-  the  worldwide  prominence  it  enjoys. 

Is  there  really  anywhere  such  a thing  as  mous  accounts  In  Swiss  bank#"  belong  to  — - — 

monetary  patriotism  in  time  of  peace?  Is  it  Europeans  and  to  citizens  of/countries  rav-  House  of  Representatives^,  Com- 

not  incumbent  upon  every  country  to  draft  aged  by  war,  again  and  agAm  subjected  to  mittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 

its  own  tax  laws  and  to  implement  them  in  political  upheavals,  or  tliVvictims  of  peren-  rency, 

a maijmer  satisfactory  and  practicable  to  en-  niai  inflation.  Important^  this  connection:  Washington,  D.C.  Januaary  28,1969 . 

sure  jts  own  efficient  and  fair  revenue  col-  Swiss  law  even,  forbids^ ‘Swiss  authorities  to  To  the  Editors, 

lectiop.?  And  is  it  not  already  a matter  of  obtain  Information  from  a taxpayer’s  bank  Barron's  National  Business  and  Financial 
co-operation  that  American  depositors  with  unless  there  is  a Hfgh  Court’s  warrant  or  Weekly,  Dow  Jones  & CO.,  Chicoy&e, 

Swiss! banks  in  Switzerland  must  pay  a 30%  judgment  on  criminal  grounds.  Mass. 

withljolding  tax  on  interest  received  and  The  fundamental  misunderstanding:  The  Dear  Sirs:  The  article  in  you?  January  SO, 
other  .yield,  of  which  five -sixths  is  repayable  American  society  if  one  which  by  and  large  1969,  issue  entitled  “Assault  on  Privacy” 
provided  the  American  account  holder  reg-  loves  publicity  and  does  not  even  mind  the  prepared  by  S.  J.  Rundt  & Associates,  is  so 
istersj  in  Switzerland  that  he  has  satisfied  most  glaring  neoh-light  illumination  of  a replete  With  half  truths  and  self-serving 
tJ.S.  iuthorities  with  regard  to  taxation  in  man’S  private  life.  In  tiny— in  terms  of  propaganda  that  it  bespeaks  a complete  mis- 
this  country,  as  provided  by  the  S wiss-U  5.  natural  endowment,  almost  resourceless — understanding  of  our  recent  hearings  on  the 

Double  Taxation.  Agreement?  densely  populatedf  Switzerland — the  only  na-  Legal  and  Economic  Impact  of  Foreign  Bank- 

Investments  in  American  stocks  by  Swiss  tion  of  all  practising  direct  democracy  from  Procedures  on  the  United  States.  A point 

banks  are  huge  indeed.  While  many  of  them  ^he  bottom  up-~irivacy  is  inalienably  an  bY  point  review  of  Mr.  Rundt’s  disconnected 
may  in  truth  be  on  behalf  of  their  American  individual's  civil  right,  and  Swiss  abhorrence  diatribe  would  serve  a less  useful  purpose 
customers,  it  is  doubtless  a fact  that  most  are  “cconotnic  nudisfcn”  causes  this  liberty  to  than  an  explanation  of  our  Committee’s 

for  tqe  account  of  clients  other  than  Ameri-  be  guarded  s0  iealoiky  that  at  times  it  mill-  actions. 

cans.  In  this  area,  Swiss  banks  cooperate  in  tates  against  progres^  Members  of  this  Committee  have  become 

that  ill  but  a handful  of  very  small  on®  The  state  can  never  \>e  the  master  and  the  Quite  concerned  about  the  use  of  secret 
abide  by  the  margin  requirements  governing  government  must  always  remain  the  servant  foreign  bank  facilities  as  a mechanism  in 
stock  | trading  in  the  U.S.,  although  they  are  ln  Switzerland,  because  sovereignty,  there,  is  schemes  to  avoid  responsibilities  imposed  by 
not  compelled  to  do  so  by  Swiss  law.  The  few  vested  directly  in  the  peopl^vand  this  Imme-  laws  of  the  United  States.  Our  concern 

who  (Jo  not  are  invariably  found  to  be  nonr  diacy— almost  to  the  exclusiolvpf  the  inter-  arose  from  a number  of  reported  court  cases, 
members  of  the  Swiss  Bankers  Association,  mediaryship  of  election  or  appointed  of-  criminal  indictments,  agency  investigations 
and  sjome  of  them,  although  established  in  flcials— Is  constantly  exercised  bySi^e  voters  and  the  like*  Most  of  these  cases  were  in- 
Swi^zprland,  are  not  Swiss  owned.  _qh  all  levels.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  bbtnote-  eluded  In  the  record  of  our  hearings.  Even 

In  $ couple  of  recent  cases,  e.g.,  where  U.S.  worthy  that  while  many,  here,  look  ''with.  a cursory  examination  of  them  amply  justl- 
authorities  discovered  that  Arzl  Bank  an  suspicion  upon  Swiss  banks’  reticence,  Swiss  ®-es  the  Committee’s  interest, 
almost  unknown  outfit — enabled  some  of  its  bankers  consider  the  kind  of  blunt  advertiS  There  are  conscious  efforts  by  American 
American  customers  to  put  up  as  little  ais  practiced  by  banks  in  this  country  a form\  citizens  and  others  to  engage  in  activities 

10%,  [this  surely  was  not  in  the  Interest  erf  ambulance  chasing,  incompatible  with  ^vhich  undermine  the  purpose  of  American 

Swissj banking  M a whole,  because  the  banfe-  tlieiY  professional  code  of  conduct  and  mores,  tanking  laws,  American  securities  laws, 
ing  community  of  the  Confederation  hardly  *1^  BCCUsatIons  that  the  promotional  de-  American  tax  laws,  and  American  criminal 
derives  a benefit  from  countering  official  U.S.  vices  of  Swiss  banks  “include  personal  calls  laws.  However,  it  was  decided  that  before 
attempts  to  halt  excessive  speculation  in  the  on  U.S.  prospects  who  are  shown  how  secret  launching  the  legislative  process  that  it 
largesft  and  most  attractive  capital  market  in  accounts  can  beat  American  laws"  fall  by  woul^l  be  best  to  find  out  the  extent  of  this 
the  world.  It  should  instead  be  emphasized.  wayside  because  Swiss  financial  Instltu-  conduct.  Since  most  of  the  activities  com- 

that  jhe  huge  purchases  of  American  secur-  tions  do  not  even  advertise  in  our  sense  in  plained  of  were  matters  of  interest  to  the 
Ities  through  Swiss  banks  have  substantially  their  own  home  territory.  Moreover,  Switzer-  Justice  Department  and  the  Securities  and 
helped  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  possi-  land  more  frequently  than  not  is  inundated  Excharpe  Commission  and  most  of  the  cases 
tlon  [at  least  for  the  time  being,  tod  the  vast  by  an  of  unwanted  volatile  funds.  Why  came  ffom  the  New  York  City  area,  it  was 

majority  of  known  and  truly  Swiss  banks  in  then  should  this  avalanche  be  stepped  up?  decide^  to  hold  hearings  of  a preliminary 
Switzerland  has,  indeed,  avoided  all  transr  Completely  unmentioned  are  two  rather  nature  /where  officials  of  these  two  agencies 
actions  in  American  securities  that  have  not  client  facts:  (1)  Because  of  growing  distrust  and  thjbir  New  York  offices  would  be  Invited 
been  broperly  registered  with  the  U.S.  Se-  i in  the  u>s.  do\lar,  the  hand-payment  fee  for  to  testify. 

curitips  & Exchange  Commission.  transfers  out  of  banking  channels  of  dollars  At  tjhe  hearings  on  December  9,  1968,  the 

Thej  introduction  of  still  more  exchange  from  here  to,  say,  Geneva,  is  now  up  to  statement  of  the  Chairman  made  It  quite 
controls  in  the  U.S.,  in  addition  to  the  Inj-  i "4.75%  from  the  top”  or  even  more  compared  clears  that  the  hearing  was  “only  a pre- 
teresti  Equalization  Tax  and  the  curbs  on  th£  with  only  0.5% -0.75%  a few  years  ago.  Does  limitary  inquiry  to  determine  if  there  is 
flow  of  capital  into  direct  foreign  invests  that  not  reflect  fright  end  flight  produced  a Problem  sufficient  and  serious  to  warrant 
ments,  such  as  Mr.  Patman’s  proposal  that  in  our  parts  rather  than  “solicitation”  by  further  legislative  action.”  Any  reasonable 
legislation  make  it  a criminal  offense  for  U.S.  the  Swiss?  (2)  During  the  recent  gold  bub-  reading  the  testimony  of  these  excellent 

citizens  to  deal  with  Swiss  banks— can  have  bles,  I.e.,  when  suspicion  of  the  dollar’s  sta-  j™  experienced  witnesses  would  conclude 
but  one  result.  It  will  give  the  outbound  tide  bility  reached  new  highs,  many  Americans  further  Congressional  action  is  war- 

of  funds  from  our  shores  an  added  push,  bej-  became  keenly  aware  that,  after  all,  their  ranted.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  hear- 
cause  [it  would  be  clear  admisison  (a)  that  thb  j dollar  Is  not  as  good  as  gold,  but  that  U.S.  in&s  1 announced  my  Interest  to  introduce 
U.S.  dollar  keeps  losing  its  freedom;  (b)  that ! laws  deny  them  the  right  to  own  gold,  al-  legislation  which  would  prevent  the  use  of 
American  citizens  are  losing  more  and  mor£  though  the  citizens  of  more  than  five  dozen  secret  foreign  banking  facilities  to  avoid  re- 
of  th^ir  liberties;  and  last  but  not  least  (c)  countries  may  do  so.  During  those  hectic  sponsibilities  imposed  by  American  law. 
that  all  is  far  from  well  with  our  greenj-  days,  the  largest,  oldest  and  universally  most  The  Committee  Staff  has  been  working  on 
back.  ...  He  who  excuses  himself,  merely  acj-  respected  Swiss  banks  and  many  smaller  ones  a draft  bill  which  will  hopefully  be  intro- 
cuses  himself.  And  this,  peculiarly,  is  why  : received  by  check  and  in  cash,  by  cable  and  duced  in  the  near  future.  If  the  Committee 
the  Swiss  banking  community  has  but  on  in  ordinary  envelopes  such  huge  quantities  decides  to  take  up  this  bill,  there  will  be 
rare  occasions  defended  itself  against  ajl  of  dollars  from  American  depositors— many  full  hearings  and  all  interested  parties  will 
fanciful  accusations  so  often  leveled  againsjt  of  them  pensioners  or  small  savers— that  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  their  views 
it.  Besides,  as  far  as  the  great  majority  of  rej-  even  upon  employment  of  hundreds  of  extra  known. 

spectable  banks  ln  Switzerland  is  concerned,  clerks  they  could  not  open  the  mail  fast  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  recitation  of 
it  is  more  difficult  for  the  innocent  to  provp  enough,  book  the  new  entries  and  return  history  has  been  made  necessary  by  Mr. 
their  Innocence  than  for  others  to  allege  their  receipts — within  less  than  six  to  eight  weeks.  Rundt’s  careless  treatment  of  the  facts.  In 

The  bad  publicity  suffered  by  Swiss  banks,  the  event  the  Committee  has  hearings,  we 
Th^  globally  respected  and  well-established  Ironically,  has  so  far  had  only  one  concrete  shall  invite  him  to  appear. 

Swiss  banks  offer  exquisite  service,  a back-  result:  It  has  made  banking  in  Switzerland  Of  greater  concern,  however,  is  the  impli- 
ground  of  decades  of  political  stability,  as  so  mysterious,  so  attractive  and  so  desir-  cation  that  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
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Telegram 

I join  you  in  strenuously  protesting  the 
Iraqi  government's  execution  of  fourteen 
persons  accused  of  spying.  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations,  I feel,  should 
promptly  and  formally  condemn  this  barba- 
rous act.  It  seems  questionable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  UN  should  condemn  Israel 
for  the  destruction  of  a few  airplanes  and 
remain  discreetly  mute  at  the  public  hang- 
ing of  nine  Jews  and  the  violent  murders  of 
scores  of  others  by  Arab  terrorists  operating 
within  Israel’s  borders.  I hope  and  pray  that 
Israel  will  achieve  her  goal  of  ending  blood- 
shed in  the  Middle  East  and  of  establishing 
a just  and  meaningful  peace  there.  Please 
inform  me  of  any  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
protest  meeting  and  I will  make  them  known 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 


A NEW  THOUGHT,  A NEW  POSTURE 

HON  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ; February  6 , 1969 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  written  about  the  dignity 
and  calmness  surrounding  the  inaugu- 
ration on  January  20  of  our  new  Presi- 
dent, Richard  Nixon.  Few,  however,  in 
commenting  or  writing  about  this  great 
and  stirring  event,  have  touched  on  the 
real  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  more  in- 
sight than  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  I urge  my  colleagues 
to  refresh  their  minds  and  spirits  after 
this  lapse  of  time  since  that  event  by 
reading  the  article  and  sharing  the  im- 
pact it  made  on  Charles  Bartlett,  the 
writer. 

The  article  follows: 

A New  Thought,  a New  Posture 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Washington. — A nation  straining  for  an 
expression  of  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  leadership 
found  it  Monday  in  the  calm,  measured  dig- 
nity of  bis  inauguration.  Even  the  skies  co- 
operated to  furnish  a cathedral-like  gray 
cast  which  gave  the  occasion  an  aura  that 
was  solemn  but  not  grim,  cold  but  reassuring. 

The  Democrats  contributed  by  the  gen- 
erous style  in  which  they  departed.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  was  rarely  friendly,  more  formal, 
or  more  presidential  than  he  seemed  as  he 
gave  up  his  office.  The  transfer  bore  no  traces 
of  the  searing  politics  that  produced  it. 

The  onlookers  seemed  to  catch  quickly  the 
spirit  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  in  mind.  The 
absence  of  sparkle  and  jubilation  was  no 
more  important  than  the  presence  of  the 
hippies.  The  tone  of  the  accession  lay  some- 
where between  protest  and  celebration,  and 
the  event  gained  its  quality  from  its  absorb- 
ence  of  both  moods. 

The  impact,  of  the  new  spirit  stemmed 
from  the  consistency  with  which  Mr.  Nixon 
applied  it.  The  cautious  pace  of  his  appoint- 
ments, the  low  key* of  his  pre-inaugural  pro- 
nouncements, the  unprecipitous  fashion  in 
which  he  debarked  from  the  aircraft  that  car- 
ried him  to  Washington,  his  unexcited  bear- 
ing as  he  stood  on  the  inaugural  platform, 
and  his  abstention  from  ringing  rhetoric  as 
he  addressed  the  nation  became  manifesta- 
tions of  a leadership  intent  on  launching  an 
interlude  instead  of  an  era. 

The  key  was  the  assertion  “We  cannot 
learn  from  one  another  until  we  stop  shouting 
at  one  another,  until  we  speak  quietly  enough 
so  that  our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as 
our  voices.”  That  was  the  new  thought,  the 
new  posture  that  the  new  President  offers,  a 
challenge  less  stimulating  than  the  New  Deal 


or  the  New  Frontier  or  the  Great  Society, 
but  nonetheless  a response  unarguably  ap- 
propriate to  the  times. 

Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  “the  long  night  of  the 
American  spirit,”  but  he  left  it  to  the  evan- 
gelist, Billy  Graham,  to  lash  the  society  for  its 
materialistic  and  permissive  inclinations  and 
the  erosion  of  its  values. 

He  spoke  of  the  measures  the  government 
must  take  in  more  emphatic  and  precise 
terms  than  his  ambivalent  campaign  had 
promised.  But  he  also  made  it  clear  the 
government  cannot  do  all  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  sense  of  balance  which  Mr.  Nixon  is 
prescribing  for  the  country  was  contained 
with  his  speech.  It  reached  out  to  the  young, 
the  Democrats  and  the  hostile,  and  it  weighed 
the  causes  for  hope  against  the  sources  of 
concern.  His  words  leaned  more  upon  reason 
than  exhortation  and  they  made  themselves 
felt  because  they  were  clear  and  strong  and 
not  because  they  were  eloquent. 

The  test  of  the  occasion  will  not  come  in 
the  immediate  reaction  to  it.  The  test  will 
be  Mr.  Nixon’s  success  making  his  inaugura- 
tion a turning  point  in  popular  attitudes.  If 
he  can  kindle  a new  readiness  to  face  the 
harsh  dynamics  of  swift  change  in  a more 
constructive  and  less  contentious  spirit,  he 
will  have  contributed  as  much  to  this  mo- 
ment in  history  as  he  possibly  could  have. 

An  interlude  cannot  be  the  total  theme  of 
a Nixon  Presidency  because  it  is  not  in  it- 
self enough  to  carry  the  country  on  a progres- 
sive course.  But  an  interlude  calculated  to 
summon  character  and  composure  can  be  a 
healing  respite  and  a prelude  to  something 
greater  and  more  positive.  That  seems  to  be 
the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Nixon  Intends  to  ex- 
ert his  calming  influence. 


VINCENT  EDWIN  FUMO  II 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6 , 1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I note  with 
great  happiness  an  event  of  February  1. 
In  the  early  hours  of  that  day,  in  Meth- 
odist Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Vincent 
Edwin  Fumo  II  was  born  to  Vincent  J. 
and  Susan  Ann  Fumo.  The  child  is  the 
first  for  the  young  couple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joy  of  this  occasion 
is  first  reserved  to  the  proud  parents  and 
relatives.  But  I wanted  the  occasion  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  Record  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  because 
the  child  may  grow  up  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  this  pub- 
lic mention  of  his  birth  may  endear  me 
to  him  to  the  point  where  he  will  then 
appoint  me  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission — where  I sometimes  in  frus- 
tration thirst  to  serve.  Second,  and  most 
seriously,  however,  because  his  parents 
are  fine  examples  of  the  best  our  society 
can  produce. 

His  father,  with  whom  I have  had 
first  a professional  and  now  social  asso- 
ciation for  some  time,  is  a teacher  and 
also  studies  law  at  Temple  University.  In 
addition,  his  passion  for  participation  in 
good  government  should  someday  lead 
him  Into  active  public  service,  where  I 
know  he  will  serve  with  distinction.  The 
child’s  mother  is  a beautiful  young 
woman  who  has  chosen  the  full-time 
profession  of  wife  and  mother,  the  most 
noble  among  the  rest. 


I know  young  Vincent  is  already  sur- 
rounded with  all  he  needs,  and  especially 
with  the  abundant  love  of  his  parents. 
I will  only  add  my  congratulations  and 
the  best  wishes  of  us  all. 


OPINIONS  OF  INAUGURATION 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February  6 , 1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  so  sincere  as  the  words  which 
express  the  feeling  of  youngsters.  I would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  short 
essays  written  by  a group  of  fourth 
graders  from  my  district  at  the  William- 
son Central  School  in  Williamson,  N.Y. 

If  anyone  should  think  that  cere- 
monies get  to  be  old  hat,  they  should 
read  what  these  youngsters  have  to  say. 
The  feelings  they  express  assure  me  that 
the  youngsters  of  today  do  share  a sense 
of  history. 

These  letters  appeared  recently  in  the 
Williamson  Sun,  a weekly  newspaper. 

Opinions  of  Inauguration 

The  Williamson  Central  School  students  of 
Mrs.  Marjorie  McCleery’s  fourth  grade 
watched  the  inauguration  of  President 
Richard  Nixon  on  TV  January  20.  Mrs,  Mc- 
Cleery  had  her  students  write  their  opinions 
of  the  inauguration.  A few  of  these  are  pub- 
lished here: 

NIXON 

Cindy  J. : 

“I  wonder  what  Nixon  did  when  he  was  a 
boy.  Did  he  have  a dog?  Mr.  Nixon  how  is 
Mrs.  Nixon?  How  are  you?  I like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  the  dogs.  Do  you  have  one  or 
two  dogs?  Do  you  have  a horse?  Do  you  like 
Snoopy?  He  likes  you.  Do  you  like  me?” 

FROM  THE  OLD  TO  THE  NEW 

Jackie  Weaver: 

“Today  is  a very  special  occasion.  Mr.  John- 
son is  our  old  President.  Nixon  is  our  new 
one. 

“I  liked  the  Inauguration  very  much.  I 
can’t  remember  having  seen  one  before. 

“I  liked  the  bands.  There  is  one  thing  I 
dislike  about  the  Inauguration,  they  have 
too  long  prayers.” 

THE  INAUGURATION 

Jefferi  Covington: 

“It  was  a nice  Inauguration. 

“I  missed  Agnew  Inauguration  because  I 
had  to  go  get  milk  and  ice  cream  for  my 
class,  and  that  is  why  I missed  Agnew  get 
inaugurated.  I saw  Nixon  get  Inaugurated. 
I liked  his  speech  as  well  as  the  Sen.  speech. 
I liked  the  parade  very,  very,  very  much.” 

MY  FEELINGS  OF  THE  INAUGURATION 

Bob  Verbridge:  “It  was  like  New  Year’s 
Eve.  I felt  the  thrill  go  up  and  down  my 
spine.  After  he  took  his  hand  off  the  Bible,  I 
said  amen,  Lord,  let  this  man  go  into  his 
work  safely  and  come  back  alive  4 years 
from  now,  safely,  Amen.  As  Mr.  Johnson  left 
the  white  house,  I could  almost  feel  the  Joy 
of  sadness  go  through  me.  As  the  office  went 
from  hand  to  hand.  May  there  be  light  on 
the  roads  to  come  ahead.  May  it  choose  to  go 
on  getting  men  like  this  for  all  the  years  to 
come.  I must  say  one  more  thing.  This  man 
will  lead  our  country  onward. 

“He  will  always  be  a great  American.” 

THE  INAUGURATION 

Lori  Warren:  “I  thought  that  it  was  a very 
interesting  Inauguration.  I think  that  Mr. 
Nixon  will  keep  our  country  at  peace,  and 
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will  make  a good  President  of  our  coun- 
try. He  seems  like  a good  than.  He  has  a 
vtfry  nice  family.  He  has  a big  job.  I think  he 
is ! a very  special  man,  and  he  made  a very 
gdod  speech.  I hope  he  will  stop  the  war. 
This  is  the  first  time  I saw  a President  get 
s^orn  in,  and  lam  glad  we  have  a TV  in  our 
rojom.  We  made  hats  in  our  classroom  and 
Put  Nixon  on  them.  We  wore  them  while  we 
watched  TV.  We  stood  at  attention  while 
they  played  the  National  Anthem.  It  was  an 
exciting  day  for  all  of  us.” 

| MY  OPINIONS  OF  THE  INAUGURATION 
|David  Cooper:  “In  school  today  we  saw  the 
Inauguration  and  X liked  it. 

rit’s  too  bad  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  leave. 
But  he  was  in  the  White  House  long  enough. 

1**1  don’t  see  why  any  new  President  has  to 
opjen  a bubble  and  stick  out  his  head  and 
wave  his  arms  around.  They  should  just  sit 
in!  the  car  and  wave  to  people. 

rAnd  I don't  see  why  they  need  bubble 
cars  either.” 

MY  FEELINGS  OF  THE  INATT  GIJR  ATIO  N 

Judy  Yankelunas:  “January  20,  1969!  was 
a [very  exciting  day  for  everyone.  For,  Mr. 
Johnson  it  was  probably  a sad  and  a hfppy 
day  for  him.  For  Mr.  Nixon  it  must  hive 
been  a very  happy  day  for  him.  In  the  inext 
4 [years  when  another  man  is  elected  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  will  Mr.  Nixon 
feM  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Johnson  did?” 

WHAT  I LIKED  ABOUT  THE  INAUGURATION 
infancy  Cortevllle : “When  the  cars  go  down 
thp  road  and  the  secret  service  men  ran  ailong 
the  sides  of  the  cars.  And  listening  toT  ihe 
speeches  and  watching  the  balls  in  <Jdlbr 
seeing  all  the  pretty  dresses.  And  watching 
everybody  get  sworn  in.  The  parade  is  j fun 
to  j watch  especially  in  color  because  it  rially 
is  Very  pretty. 

1‘And  then  they  sometimes  show  pictures 
lik|e  of  the  White  House  at  night  with  -its 
ligjht  shining  on  it.  It  really  is  very  pretty. 

i'When  they  are  showing  pictures  of1  the 
President  and  where  he  is.  it’s  just  a j day 
wpen  almost  everyone  is  happy.” 


^tensions  of  Remarks  February  6™lff69 


tJKRAENlAN -AMERICAN  COMMTJ- 
! NITY  MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 1 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February  6,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian -American  community  in 
Omaha  recently  observed  the  51st  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence  hhtf 
th^  50th  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Uiiion 
in  la  fitting  and  solemn  celebration. 

'The  glorious  days  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence are  not  forgotten.  I am  prbad 
to  bay  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
my  district  and  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  fervently  hope  they 
again  be  free  of  the  Communist  yoke  ! 

I include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  letter  from  Draytro  Wijiek, 
chairman  of  the  Ukrainian -American 
Association,  Inc.,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.:  1; 

January  22,  1969  marked  the  51st  anhiteK 
sary  of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of  " 
Ukraine,  and  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Act 
of  pnion,  whereby  all  Ukrainian  ethnic  lahds 
wete  united  into  one  independent  and  Sov- 
ereign state  of  the  Ukrainian  nation.  The 
independence  of  Ukraine  was  proclaimed  in 
Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  on  January' 22, 
l9ljB,  and  the  Act  of  Union  took  place  a year 
lat^r,  on  January  22,  1919,  also  in  Kiev. 

Tthe  young  Ukrainian  democratic  republic 
wad  Immediately  recognized  by  a number  of 


foreign  governments,  including  that  of  So- 
viet Russia.  The^  latter,  however,  almost  si- 
multaneously with  recognition,  began  a 
large-scale  invasion  of  Ukraine.  By  1920, 
Ukraine  alone  and  un  aided,  succumbed  to  the 
superior  forces  of  Communist  Russia,  and  In 
1923  had  become  a part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  accepted  Soviet  Russian  domination  and 
have  been  fighting  for  the  reestablishment 
of  their  independence  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Ukrainians  or- 
ganized a powerful  underground  resistance 
movement,  known  as  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army  (UPA),  which  fought  not  only  against 
the  Nazi  regime,  but  against  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian occupation  as  well. 

Bloody  and  relentless  persecution  of 
Ukrainians  continued  after  the  death  of 
Stalin,  and  it  continues  now  under  Breshnev- 
Kosygin. 

Briefly,  the  Russian  rule  in  Ukraine  can 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

Exploitation  of  Ukraine’s  economic  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  Moscow  and  its  im- 
perialistic ventures  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America; 

Continued  deportation  of  Ukrainians  to 
Central  Asia,  replacing  them  with  Russian 
settlers  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
Russian  ethnic  element  in  Ukraine; 

Arrests  and  trials  of  “Ukrainian  bourgeois 
nationalists,”  who  in  fact  are  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots fighting  for  freedom  of  their  country; 

Terror  and  assassination  of  Ukrainian 
leaders  outside  Ukraine,  such  as  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dr.  Lev  R.  Rebet,  a noted  Ukrainian 
writer,  and  Stepan  Bandera,  head  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  (OUN), 
both  of  whom  were  slain  by  KGB  agent  Bog- 
dan Stashynsky  in  Munich,  in  1957  and  1959, 
respectively; 

Persecution  of  allVeligions  in  Ukraine,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Moscow  claims  that  “reli- 
gious freedom”  is  assVred  to  all  Soviet  citi- 
zens; \ 

Enforced  RussificatloV  aiming  at  the  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  genocide  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  A number  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
were  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  at  hard 
labor  for  advocating  more\reedom  for  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Among  them  are  such 
known  writers  as  Vyacheslav  Chornovil,  Svya- 
toslav Karavansky,  Ivan  Dzyuba,  and  many 
others.  In  December  1968,  the  UN.,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  destruction  of  Humail  Rights  in 
Ukraine,  awarded  a “Human  Rights  Award” 
to  Prof  . Peter  R.  Nedbailo,  a representative  of 
the  Ukrainian  SSR  in  the  U.N.  Humav  Rights 
Commission,  thus  making  a mockerylof  Hu- 
man Rights  Year,  1968.  \ 

Today,  more  than  ever,  Ukraine  is  a polony 
of  Communist  Russia.  * 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  expressed  their  concern 
over  Ukraine  by  enacting  the  “Captivfe  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution”  in  1959,  whereby 
Ukraine  is  enumerated  with  21  othetf  non- 
Russian  captive  nations  in  the  USSR / 

/ 


THE  SAD  “PUEBLO”  STORY  MUST 
NOT  BE  REPEAT* 

HON.  DANTE  B.  J^SCELL 

OF  FLCHtfDA 

IN  THE  HOUS REPRESENTATIVES 
Vhufsday , February  6,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mi’.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans were  disheartened  by  the  capture 
of  the  U.S.  vessel  Pueblo  by  North  Korea 
and  the  subsequent  mistreatment  of 
Comdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher  and  his  crew. 
We  are  glad  that  Commander  Bucher  and 
his  men  were  eventually  released  after 
lengthy  diplomatic  pressure  and  nego- 


tiations. The  outcome  of  the  current 
Navy  hearings  on  the  matter  is  yet  to  be 
known,  but  certainly  there  will  be  few 
plaudits  growing  out  of  this  sad  episode 
in  our  history. 

While  it  is  fortunate  that  the  explosive 
incident  did  not  touch  off  another  Ko- 
rean war,  it  appears  necessary  that  Con- 
gress also  hold  hearings  and  examine  the 
facts  concerning  the  Pueblo  seizure.  We 
must  take  whatever  actions  are  justi- 
fied to  insure  that  there  are  no  future 
repetitions,  and  I will  be  personally  con- 
cerned with  seeing  that  this  is  the  case. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Nation  will  be 
watching  the  Navy  hearings  which  delve 
so  deeply  into  our  national  pride  and 
military  tradition.  I am  pleased  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Miami  Herald  of  Janu- 
ary 23,  1969.  This  editorial  asks  penetrat- 
ing questions  about  the  “sorry  naval 
affair”  which  it  says  has  many  of  the 
undertones  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  fiasco  of 
more  than  27  years  ago.  I believe  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  its  contents,  as  follows : 

The  Sad  “Pueblo”  Story  Must  Not  Be 
Repeated 

All  hands  must  be  heard  before  public 
judgment  is  passed,  of  course,  but  the  early 
testimony  of  the  skipper  of  the  intelligence 
ship  Pueblo  is  disquieting.  What  Comdr. 
Lloyd  M.  Bucher  told  a Navy  court  of  inquiry 
in  California  has  many  of  the  undertones  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  fiasco  of  more  than  27  years 
ago. 

Whatever  its  political  origins,  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Hawaii  was  successful  largely  be- 
cause U.S.  commanders  had  poor  communi- 
cations and  improper  liaison.  The  intelli- 
gence system  broke  down. 

Cmdr.  Bucher  has  testified  that  the  Pueblo 
was  outgunned  by  the  North  Koreans  who 
waylaid  her  at  some  point  offshore  as  yet  to 
be  determined.  He  did  not  resist  because, 
properly,  he  “saw  no  point  in  senselessly 
sending  people  to  their  deaths.” 

His  first  warning  message  to  naval  head- 
quarters in  Japan  took  12  to  14  hours  in 
transmission,  “as  we  had  feared.” 

The  ship  contained  few  or  no  “destruct 
devices”  and  critical  equipment  was  limited. 

During  the  capture,  the  day  after  Pueblo 
had  been  detected  by  North  Korean  fishing 
vessels,  the  radio  antenna  was  shot  off.  Ap- 
parently there  was  no  substitute  gear. 

According  to  Cmdr.  Bucher’s  testimony, 
his  fears  about  inadequate  communications 
and  a shortage  of  destruct  devices  was  passed 
on  to  his  superiors  in  Japan,  where  the  ves- 
sel was  based,  before  he  sailed.  But  nothing 
happened. 

Again  there  must  be  no  prejudgments. 
But  if  the  witness  is  telling  the  truth  it  is 
clear  that  Pueblo  was  a sitting  duck  for  the 
enemy.  The  ship  could  not  be  defended. 
Neither  could  her  commander  alert  head- 
quarters ashore  in  time  to  get  help. 

It  had  been  disclosed  earlier  that  only 
nuclear  bomb  equipped  planes  were  available 
to  go  to  Pueblo’s  help.  Would  the  extra  12 
to  14  hours  have  enabled  the  Navy  to  bring 
up  air  support  of  a conventional  nature— 
fighter-bombers,  say,  from  somewhere  in  the 
Pacific? 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  questions 
which  must  be  asked  about  a sorrv  naval 
affair. 

This  nation  is  deep  in  the  intelligence  busi- 
ness, as  are  most  nations,  for  its  own  defense. 
It  will  continue  that  posture,  which  it  is 
learning  with  difficulty.  Thus  there  must  be 
no  more  Pueblos.  The  public  has  a right  to 
assurance  on  that  score,  and  we  trust  it 
will  come  out  of  the  humiliating  inquiry 
Into  the  plight  of  a brave  man  and  his 
valiant  crew. 
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Flag  of  registry,  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 

tonnage 


British  (15  ships) — 85,647 


Court  Harwell 7, 133 

Dartford  - - 2,739 

Fortune  Glory 5,  832 

Greenford 2,  964 

Isabel  Erica 7, 105 

Kingford 2,911 

Meadow  Court 1 (trip  to  North 
Vietnam  under  ex-name  Ard- 

rossmore — British)  5,820 

Rockford 3,  324 

Rosetta  Maud*  (trip  to  North 
Vietnam  under  ex-name  And- 

tar a— British)  5,  795 

Ruthy  Ann 7,361 

Shienfoon 7, 127 

Shun  On1  (trip  to  North  Viet- 
nam under  ex-name  Pundua — 

British) 7,295 

Shun  Wah  (previous  trip  to  North 
Vietnam  under  ex-name  Ver- 

charmian — British) 7,  265 

Taipieng  (tanker) 6,  676 

Tetrarch 2 (trips  to  North  Vietnam 
under  ex-name  Ardrowan — Brit- 
ish)   — 7,300 

Cypriot  (6  ships) 41, 386 


Acme  - 7, 173 

Agenor 1 (trip  to  North  Vietnam — 

Greek)  7,139 

Amhthea 5, 171 

Antonia  II , 7,303 

Laurel - 7, 297 

Marian  thi 7,303 


Somali  (2  ships) — r 16,  082 


Shun  Tai  (trip  to  North  Viet- 
nam— British) 7,  085 

Yvonne  8, 997 


Greek  (1  ship) 6,724 


Leonis 1 (trip  to  North  Vietnam 
under  ex-name  Shirley  Chris- 
tine—British)  6,724 


Panamanian  (1  ship) 1,889 


Salamanca1  (trip  to  North  Viet- 
nam under  ex- name  Milford — 

British)  1,889 


Singapore  (1  ship) 4,225 


Lucky  Dragon  * 4,  225 


1 Ships  appearing  on  the  List  which  have 
made  no  trips  to  North  Vietnam  under  the 
present  registry. 

8 Added  to  Report  No.  23  appearing  in  the 
Federal  Register  issue  of  December  17,  1968. 

Section  2.  In  accordance  with  approved 
procedures,  the  vessels  listed  below  which 
called  at  North  Vietnam  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 25,  1966,  have  reacquired  eligibility  to 
carry  United  States  Government -financed 
cargoes  from  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  persons  who  control  the  vessels  having 
given  satisfactory  certification  and  assur- 
ance: 

( a)  that  such  vessels  will  not,  thenceforth, 
be  employed  in  the  North  Vietnam  trade 
so  long  as  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  discourage  such  trade 
and; 

(b)  that  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol will  thenceforth  be  employed  in  the 
North  Vietnam  trade,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (c)  and; 

(c)  that  vessels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations,  in- 
cluding charters,  entered  into  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966,  requiring  their  employment 
in  the  North  Vietnam  trade  shall  be  withT 


drawn  from  such  trade  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity consistent  with  such  contractual  ob- 
ligations. 

Flag  of  registry , name  of  ship 

a.  Since  last  report;  none. 

b.  Previous  reports : 


Number 

Flag  of  registry:  of  ships 

British - 1 

Italian 1 


Section  3.  The  following  number  of  ves- 
sels have  been  removed  from  this  list  since 
they  have  been  broken  up,  sunk  or  wrecked. 


Flag  of  registry: 

British 

Cypriot  

Greek 

Lebanese 

Maltese 

Polish  


Broken  up,  sunk, 
or  wrecked 
3 

—  3 

1 

—  - 2 

1 

- I 


By  Order  of  Acting  Maritime  Administra- 
tor. 


James  S.  Dawson,  Jr., 

Secretary, 


Date:  January  29,  1969. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION  CONDEMN- 
ING IRAQ  FOR  JEWISH  PERSECU- 
TION 


(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein,  from 
New  York,  as  well  as  many  other  Mem- 
bers in  cosponsoring  the  resolution 
presented  today  condemning  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  for  persecution  of  the 
Jews. 

If  there  was  any  shred  of  doubt  among 
men  of  good  will  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  the  Arab  Nations, 
the  events  of  January  27,  1969,  should 
have  served  as  sufficient  proof  that  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  not  only  lives,  but 
thrives  among  the  Arab  people.  To  make 
a public  spectacle  of  the  hanging  of  14 
men  is  an  unpardonable  display  of  bar- 
barism, reminiscent  of  precivilized  man. 
That  nine  of  those  men  were  Jews,  ex- 
ecuted for  their  religious  faith  as  much 
as  for  the  trumped-up  charges  offered 
to  the  so-called  court,  clearly  demon- 
strates that  Arab  hatred  toward  Isz'ael 
and  the  Jews  knows  no  bounds.  In  an 
age  when  we  are  constantly  reminded  of 
“man’s  inhumanity  to  man,”  the  Iraqis 
have  reach  a new  low  in  depravity. 

As  if  the  first  series  of  trials  were  not 
enough,  the  Iraqi  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  the  second  round  in  the 
farce  has  begun.  It  would  be  just  that — 
a farce — if  the  results  were  not  so  omi- 
nous. Because  of  the  theatrics  of  the 
Iraqi  court,  men  may  die,  just  as  the  14 
died  before  them,  as  public  monuments  to 
insanity.  While  it  is  too  late  to  help  those 
who  died  on  January  27,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  condemn  the  Iraqi  Government  and 
people  for  their  obvious  disregard  of  hu- 
man dignity.  That  protest  must  make  ex- 
tremely clear  our  rejection  of  the  Arab 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  for  whatever 
reasons  the  Arab  dictators  may  offer.  Our 
protest  must  make  extremely  clear  the 
support  of  the  United  States  for  the  un- 
deniable rights  of  the  Jews  in  whatever 


country  they  may  reside,  by  force  or 
choice,  and  that  the  United  States  totally 
and  unequivocally  rejects  any  abrogation 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  men  for 
whatever  reason. 

By  requesting  that  this  matter  be  con- 
sidered by  the  United  Nations,  we  will 
provide  both  the  forum  for  presenting 
the  facts  of  Arab  denial  of  the  rights  of 
the  Jews  and  a chance  for  the  escape  of 
those  Jews  still  held  in  Arab  countries 
as  hostages  in  the  Arab -Israeli  dispute. 
The  machinery  for  the  release  and  emi- 
gration of  the  captive  Jews  exists  within 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  seek  the 
means  by  which  that  machinery  can  be 
set  in  motion.  If  we  hesitate,  there  may 
be  more  innocent  Jews  on  the  scaffolds 
of  Baghdad,  and  who  knows  what  other 
cities  in  the  region. 

I support  this  resolution  and  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  dedicated,  that  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  in  finding 
refuge  for  the  tortured  Jewish  minority 
in  the  Arab  world.  I most  heartily  sup- 
port the  condemnation  of  the  Iraqi  re- 
gime for  its  immoral  display  of  ignorance 
and  hatred. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SALARY  COM- 
MISSION PROCEDURES 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I have 
today  introduced  a series  of  amendments 
to  Public  Law  90-206,  which  was  H.R. 
7977,  approved  in  December  of  1967.  This 
carried  the  very  innocent  title,  “To  Ad- 
just the  Rates  of  Basic  Compensation 
for  Certain  Officers  and  Employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.” 

You  may  recall  this  was  the  measure 
we  passed  near  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  which  neces- 
sarily raised  postal  rates  in  order  to  give 
some  long  needed  pay  increases  to  our 
thousands  of  faithful  postal  employees. 
Yet  the  provision  creating  a Presidential 
Salary  Commission  was  not  only  ill  ad- 
vised, but  now  is  revealed  to  contain 
provisions  that  no  Member  could  hardly 
have  intended  to  support  in  the  light  of 
the  way  the  Commission  plan  lias 
worked  in  practice. 

Accordingly,  I have  proposed  today  an 
almost  new  section  225,  which  if  passed 
by  the  Congress  will  in  my  opinon  in- 
sure sorely  needed  corrections  in  Salary 
Commission  procedures. 

First,  my  amendment  will  provide  and 
insure  that  no  lame  duck  President  can 
make  salary  recommendations,  because 
our  measure  would  place  the  Commission 
on  a calendar  year  rather  than  a fiscal 
year  basis  and  would  move  forward  by 
1 year  the  quadrennial  cycle  for  im- 
plementing salary  adjustments.  Another 
requirement  is  that  the  Commission  must 
make  its  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent no  later  than  July  1.  Even  if  the 
Commission  fails  to  act  until  the  last 
year  of  a President’s  term  of  office,  this 
provision  will  mean  that  the  recommen- 
dation must  be  submitted  over  6 months 
before  his  term  ends.  There  is  a further 
requirement  that  the  President  must 
advise  the  Congress  no  later  than  August 
1 as  to  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress of  salary  changes  in  the  executive, 
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legislative  and  judicial  branches.  Even 
though  his  budget  message  may  not  be 
required  until  January,  our  new  require- 
ment will  make  it  necessary  that  tb£ 
President  pass  on  his  own  recommendja- 
tionjs  to  the  Congress  in  order  that,  if 
thisi  period  should  ever  fall  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  there  will  remain  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October  for 
the | issue  to  be  subject  to  debate  in  the 
campaign.  Thus  every  candidate,  if 
called  upon,  will  have  to  state  clearly 
his  | position  on  such  salary:  recommen- 
dations. 

Still  another  provision  I have  supplied 
as  an  amendment  is  the  requirement  that 
the|re  be  a 180-day  waiting  period  after 
thd  budget  message  is  submitted  before 
th$  raises  shall  become  effective;  and 
finally,  the  requirement  that  there  shall 
be  a rollcall  vote  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  necessary  to  indicate  acceptance 
of  I the  pay  raise  recommendations. 


(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  jtbis 
pqint  in  the  Record.) 

;CMr.  RANDALL’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


ORGANIZATION  OF  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  AC- 
TIVITIES 

j (Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  fjor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hifc  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matjter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
vtfhich  I have  the  honor  to  chair,!  met 
today  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing. 
As  we  enter  upon  the  important  duties 
confided  to  us  by  the  mandate  of  the 
Rouse,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  establish 
a sound  basis  for  the  fair  and  effective 
operation  of  the  committee.  In  this.;  ef- 
fort I have  the  stanch  support  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  my  commit- 
tee. ! 

A major  point  of  business  wafc  | the 
preparation  and  adoption  of  revised]  com- 
mittee rules,  a copy  of  which  I append 
to  my  statement  today  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  House.  The  rules  the!  com- 
mittee has  adopted  are  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  fairest  rules  ever  adopted 
by  a committee  of  this  Congress  ajnd  go 
jas  far  as  possible  in  protecting  the  tights 
of  persons  appearing  before  the  ] com- 
mittee while  still  constituting  a workable 
set  of  rules  for  a legislative  body;  keep- 
ing in  mind  its  purposes.  Other  projppsals 
likewise  considered,  which  I shall  briefly 
note  hereafter,  include  a revision  of 
House  rule  XI  with  respect  to  the!  certi- 
fication of  contempts,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  contempt  statute  (2  iU.S.C. 
192,  194)  to  lay  a basis  for  the  pbosecu- 
; tion  of  misbehavior  before  commitjtees  of 
j the  Congress. 

I The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  was  the  first  committee  to 
adopt  written  rules  of  procedure,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  were,  in  fact,  some  years 
ago  incorporated  in  rule  XI  of  the 
House.  The  late  Congressman  Clyde 
Doyle,  of  California,  a member  of  the 
I House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities, in  fact  drafted  the  resolution, 
presently  clause  27  of  House  rode  XI, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  in  1955 
with  a view  toward  establishing  a fair 
code  of  procedure  for  all  committees 
of  the  House. 

Distinguished  commentators  on  con- 
gressional investigation,  including  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  have  taken 
the  position  that  congressional  inquiry 
should  remain  unfettered  if  it  is  effec- 
tively to  serve  its  constitutional  pur- 
poses. We  share  the  basic  concern  ex- 
pressed in  that  point  of  view.  While  shar- 
ing that  concern  in  drafting  the  present 
rules,  wTe  have  also  been  mindful  that 
liberty  is  not  license.  To  borrow  the 
words  of  Chief  Judge  Prettyman,  a 
learned  jurist  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
liberty  is  achieved  by  rules  which  corre- 
late every  man’s  actions  to  every  other 
man’s  rights  and  that  liberty,  In  short, 
involves  reasonable  restraints  so  that  the 
exercise  of  rights  and  duties  of  one  may 
not  operate  to  oppress  another.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  rules  we  have  today 
adopted,  strike  the  happy  median. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  preparing  rules 
for  an  investigative  and  legislative  com- 
mittee and  not  rules  of  a court.  We  are  in 
an  area  of  the  administration  of  law 
where  the  discipline  of  men  complements 
certain  fixed  rules.  This  discipline,  within 
the  framework  of  specific  rules,  should  be 
accepted  practically  as  a reasonable 
guarantee  to  the  exercise  of  power  that 
conforms  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
and  finds  expression  in  the  concept  of 
due  process.  In  this  way,  the  disturbance 
to  the  individual  affected  by  the  exercise 
of  power  is  minimized  while  yielding  to 
the  broader  and  more  imperative  de- 
mands of  the  Nation’s  interest.  The  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  former  Senator, 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  aptly  said: 

Let  it  once  and  for  all  be  understood  that 
the  power  of  inquiry  exists,  that  its  posses- 
sion is  a great  public  trust  and  that  the 
American  people  are  going  to  pour  out  the 
vials  of  their  wrath  upon  those  who  prove 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust. 

I want  to  take  this  occasion  to  state 
that  in  drafting  the  present  revision  of 
the  committee  rules,  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a good  deal  of  spadework  on 
this  subject  in  the  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  proposals  of 
several  Members  of  Congress.  I am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  new  rules  sub- 
stantially embrace  the  proposals  made  by 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  this  Congress  (H.R.  46) , 
together  with  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Code  of  Investigative  Procedure 
adopted  in  1954  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  which  had  made  a thorough 
study  of  the  investigative  procedures  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

A further  matter  of  concern  to  me  and 
to  several  other  Members  of  Congress  has 
been  the  processing  of  contempt  prose- 
cutions pursuant  to  sections  102  and  104 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192, 
194),  which  directs  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  certify  to  the  appropriate  U.S. 
attorney  for  prosecution  committee  re- 
ports with  respect  to  refusals  of  wit- 
nesses to  testify  or  produce  papers.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  such  reports  of  con- 


tempt should  be  filtered  through  special 
committees  which  would  have  the  duty 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  House  and  Speaker  prior  to  certifi- 
cation. I think  such  a course  desirable 
and  useful,  and  for  that  purpose  I am 
proposing  an  amendment  to  House  Rule 
XI,  clause  27,  a copy  of  which  I likewise 
place  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Another  related  subject  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  inadequacy  of  legisla- 
tion for  prosecuting  acts  of  misbehavior 
of  counsel,  witnesses,  and  others  in  the 
presence  of  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees of  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that  un- 
less we  have  statutory  base  for  prose- 
cuting such  misbehavior,  we  may  tend  to 
lose  control  of  the  hearing  room  and 
find  ourselves  unable  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
Congress  through  Its  committees.  In 
these  troubled  days  the  problem  is  be- 
coming one  of  increasing  importance.  I 
will  not  burden  this  statement  by  detail- 
ing the  existing  legal  situation,  except 
to  say  that  present  statutes  are  inade- 
quate. There  is  a distinct  need  for  au- 
thority similar  to  that  possessed  by 
courts  in  the  misbehavior  provisions  of 
section  401,  title  18,  U.S.  Code.  I have 
been  in  dicussion  on  this  subject  with 
Senator  McClellan  and  Senator  East- 
land,  and  I hope  shortly  to  lay  a pro- 
posal before  the  House  for  remedial  leg- 
islation. I would  hope  that  this  proposal 
and  the  above  amendment  setting  up  a 
separate  contempt  citation  committee 
will  be  passed  and  that  each  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  the  other,  although 
they  will  be  referred  under  the  rules  to 
different  committees,  as  each  does  com- 
plement the  other. 

Committee  Rules  of  Procedure 
l — Initiation  of  investigations 

No  investigation  shall  be  undertaken  by 
the  Committee  unless  authorized  by  & major- 
ity of  the  members  thereof.  Committee  in- 
vestigations shall  be  limited  to  those  legisla- 
tive purposes  committed  to  It  by  the  mandate 
of  the  House.  The  subjects  of  inquiry  of  any 
investigation  shall  be  specified  in  the  Com- 
mittee resolution  authorizing  such  investiga- 
tion. 

II COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS — 

QUORUM — APPOINTMENT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEES 

A — Committee  or  subcommittee  meetings 
to  make  authorizations  or  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  investigations  shall  be  called  only 
upon  a minimum  of  24  hours’  written  or 
verbal  notice  to  the  office  of  each  member 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session,  and  3 days’ 
written  notice  when  not  in  session.  Any  ob- 
jection to  the  sufficiency  of  notice  of  any 
meeting  shall  be  deemed  waived,  unless  writ- 
ten objection  is  filed:  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee. 

B — -The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  au- 
thorized and  empowered  from  time  to  time 
to  appoint  subcommittees,  and  to  reconsti- 
tute the  membership  thereof,  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Committee,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  minority 
political  party,  and  a majority  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting any  investigation  initiated  by  the 
Committee  or  performing  any  and  all  acts 
which  the  Committee  as  a whole  is  author- 
ized to  perform  for  the  purpose  of  any  such 
investigation.  No  subcommittee  shall  have 
the  authority  to  release  executive  testimony, 
or  to  report  any  measure  or  recommendation 
to  the  House. 
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No.  25 


Senate 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  February  7,  1969,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 

House  of  Representatives 

Thursday,  February  6,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
p.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day 
in  a pillar  of  cloud  to  lead  them  along 
the  way , and  by  night  in  a pillar  of  fire 
to  give  them  light . — Exodus  13:  21. 

O God,  our  Father,  in  generation  after 
generation  men  have  sought  Thee  and 
have  found  that  Thy  faithfulness  never 
fails.  Thy  love  never  falters,  and  Thy 
strength  never  fades.  Our  fathers 
walked  by  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit 
and  rested  in  Thy  mercy,  so  to  us,  their 
children,  be  Thou  a pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  a pillar  of  fire  by  night  to  give 
us  light,  upon  our  way,  strength  to  walk 
along  it^  and  peace  in  our  hearts. 

Remove  the  veil  from  every  heart  and 
unite  us  into  one  people  as  we  walk 
together  toward  the  promised  land  where 
free  men  shall  dwell  together  in  peace 
and  good  will. 

In  the  Master’s  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  REVISION  OF 
THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1002,  Public  Law  90-226, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  .members  of  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Dowdy  and  Mr.  Hogan. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th 


Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Halpern, 
and  Mr.  Fish. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE 
RECORDING  STUDIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  105(c) , Public  Law  624, 
84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  House 
Recording  Studio  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Steed, 
Mr.  Cohelan,  and  Mr.  Kyl. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202(b) , Public  Law  90- 
259,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr, 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Pettis. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  NATIONALITY  POL- 
ICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401  (a) , Public  Law  414, 
82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  McCulloch,  and  Mr.  Ca- 
hill. 


(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

[Mr.  HOLIFIELD’S  remarks  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.] 

kA&  

RESTRAINT  ON  MIDEAST— WARN- 
ING AGAINST  IMPOSED  SETTLE- 
MENT 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I read 
with  dismay  the  reports  that  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  enter  preliminary 
discussions  with  the  Governments  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  Middle  East  situation.  I 
urge  the  United  States  to  approach  such 
talks  with  both  restraint  and  caution. 
The  consultations  which  would  presum- 
ably take  place  at  the  United  Nations  be- 
tween the  permanent  representatives  of 
the  so-called  Big  Four  would  attempt  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  solving  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis. 

The  United  States  must,  however, 
avoid  any  suggestions  which  would  either 
diminish  the  position  of  Israel  or  which 
would  seem  to  impose  any  conditions.  So- 
lution to  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
can  only  be  arrived  at  through  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Arabs  and  Israe- 
lis. While  the  announced  purposes  of 
such  informal  discussions  would  appear 
to  give  added  prestige  and  support  to  the 
jarring  efforts  to  find  some  area  of 
agreement  between  the  antagonists, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  such 
talks  could  eventually  lead  to  efforts  by 
some  to  impose  a settlement  in  the  area. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  can 
use  their  influence  upon  the  Arab  States 
to  negotiate  honestly  and  sincerely  with- 
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| in  a framework  of  explicit  recognition  of 
| Israel  sovereignty  and  a permanent  end 
; to  hostilities,  then  the  IT.N.  talks  may 
i make  a worthwhile  contribution  to  a 
j peaceful  Middle  East. 

For  this  reason  any  proposals  which 
; might  result  from  these  talks  at  the 
United  Nations  can  only  be  the  basis  for 
i negotiations  between  the  Arab  and  Is- 
| rael  Governments. 

| Any  solution  to  the  Middle  East 
| crisis  should  embody  the  five  principles 
| enunciated  by  President  Lyndon  B. 

Johnson  in  statements  on  June  19,  1967, 
j and  September  10,  1908.  The  five  prin- 
i ciples  were:  Recognition  of  the  light  of 
every  nation  to  live  in  peace  and  have 
this  right  respected  by  its  neighbors; 
freedom  of  innocent  maritime  pais:  age  in 
international  waterways;  limitation  of 
the  arms  race;  respect  for  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
I all  countries;  and  progress  in  solving  the 
! refugee  problem.  The.  fifth  principle— 
progress  in  solving  the  refugee  prob- 
: lem — would  have  to  tike  into  consider- 
| ation  the  entire  history  of  the  refugees 
! in  the  Middle  East. 

Efforts  to  impose  a peace  settlement 
| have  failed  in  the  past  and  they  vail  fail 
: again  unless  these  principles  are  adhered 
! to.  Peace  can  come  only  if  both  sides 
! respect  the  right  of  each  to  exiSI.  This 
; cannot  be  imposed;  it  must  come  from 
! a realization  that  there  is  no  alternative. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  President  Nixon 
| will  not  accept  any  agreement  to  Impose 
| a peace  in  the  area,  and  that  he  will  use 
! all  of  the  prestige  of  the  Office  of  Presi- 
| dent  of  the  United  States  to  urge  the 
I Arabs  and  Israelis  to  reach  agreement 
| with  each  other. 


restoration  op  human  rights 

IN  IRAQ 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  w is  given 
I permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
| minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
I marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
| atrocious  spectacle  occasioned  by  the 
! public  execution  of  14  Iraqi  citizen* , nine 
| of  whom  were  Jews,  raises  once  ga  n the 
I specter  of  extinction  of  a minority  sroup 
| only  because  of  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  In  Iraq 
has  been  well  documented  over  the  years. 
Economic  sanctions  arid  travel  restric- 
tions have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
pitifully  few  Jews  remaining  in  Iraq  to 
either  sustain  themselves  properly  or  to 
emigrate  from  Iraq.  Now  the  process  of 
; persecution  and  discrimination  has 
! taken  a macabre  turn  with  the  recent 
hangings.  And  we  are  told  by  the  Iraqi 
Government  that  the  trials  and  presum- 
ably the  executions  wl|l  continue,  al- 
though the  executions  will  not  again  be 
Public.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not 
! make  one  bit  of  difference  if  a wrongful 
act  is  committed  in  public  or  private . The 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  recent  hang- 
ings would  be  no  less  dead  had  the  act 
been  committed  within  the  closed,  con- 
| fines  of  the  prison  walls. 

! Mr-  Speaker,  there  must  be  a place  in 
this  world  to  which  civilized  nations  can 
turn  in  a collective  effort  to  put  a stop 
to  barbarous  treatment  of  human  be  ings 
The  only  body  is  the  United  Nations . For 


it  is  only  by,  condemnation  of  such  gov- 
ernments as  Iraq  by  the  entire  world 
community  is  there  a possibility  of  put- 
ting a stop  to  the  genocidal  acts. 

Today  it  is  the  Jews,  tomorrow  it  may 
be  the  Catholics,  maybe  even  the  Mos- 
lems. We  must  persevere  in  our  efforts 
to  preserve  the  right  of  people  to  worship 
as  they  see  fit-.  For  this  reason,  I am 
introducing  this  resolution  condemning 
the  Government  of  Iraq  for  perpetrating 
this  violent  aci;  of  murder,  and  further 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  instruct  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  to  ask 
for  a special  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  in  an  effort  to  find  a way  to  put 
an  end  to  these  senseless  murders  before 
even  more  are  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  violations  of  human 
rights  and  lack  of  human  decency  must 
be  investigated  thoroughly— and  now 
Following  is  text  of  resolution  and  a 
list  of  the  sponsors : 

H.  Res.  226 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  vio- 
lated all  of  the  principles  of  common  decency 
by  making  a public  spectacle  of  the  execu- 
tion of  fourteen  Iraqi  citizens  of  whom  nine 
were  Jews; 

Whereas  all  vestiges  of  civilized  behavior 
were  lost  when  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
were  publicly  displayed  at  the  gates  to  the 
city;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  appears 
to  be  oblivious  to  the  condemnation  which 
this  atrocious  aci;,  signifying  their  return  to 
the  age  of  barbarity,  has  aroused  throughout 
the  world; 

Whereas  more  secret  trials  followed  by 
public  executions  can  only  inflame  emotions 
and  decrease  the  opportunity  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Mj  ddle  East; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  by 
its  actions  violated  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 
Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  respect  the  principle  of  equal  rights, 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  equal 
rights  of  all  people  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved , That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  that 
the  secret  trial  and  public  execution  of  Iraqi 
citizens  be  condemned  and  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  instruct 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  to  reefuest  a 
special  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  to  seek  ways  and  means  of 
preserving  the  human  rights  of  the  people 
of  Iraq. 

List  of  Sponsors 

Hon.  Joseph  Acldabbo,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Glenn  Anderson,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Frank  Annunzio,  Democrat  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Hon.  William  A.  Barrett,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Mario  Biaggi,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts. 

Hon.  John  Brademas,  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana. 

Hon.  Prank  J.  Brasco,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon,  Philip  Burton,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  James  Byrne,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Hon.  R.  Laurence  Coughlin,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska. 

Hon.  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  James  J.  Delaney,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

Hon.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Joshua  El  lb  erg,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Dante  Pascell,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 
Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Hon.  James  G.  Fulton,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Gilbert  Gude,  Republican,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Hon.  Seymour  Halpern,  Republican,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Hon.  Frank  Horton,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Craig  Hosmer,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden,  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana. 

Hon.  Joseph  G.  Minish,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Mollohan,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia. 

Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 
Hon.  Otis  Pike,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Bertram  Podell,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  Melvin  Price,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Hon.  William  St.  Onge,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanick,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio. 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Vigorito,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Lawrence  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Gus  Yatron,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CONDEMNATION  OP  IRAQ 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addi’ess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would  like 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  House  resolution 
introduced  today  by  48  Members  of  this 
Chamber  condemning  the  Government 
of  Iraq  for  its  action  of  January  27  in 
which  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East  was 
further  threatened  by  the  public  execu- 
tion of  14  persons,  nine  of  them  members 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

This  atrocity  is  a barbaric  action  be- 
longing to  the  Dark  Ages.  Executions 
such  as  this  following  secret  trials  are  a 
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complete  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations.  Iraq’s  attitude  to- 
ward the  State  of  Israel  raises  the  sus- 
picion, which  cannot  be  disspelled,  that 
pine  men  were  hung  for  their  religious 
beliefs  rather  than  their  alleged  crimes. 

Despite  the  outcry  which  her  action 
has  caused  among  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  reported  that 
Iraq  is  starting  a new  series  of  secret, 
mass  spy  trials  involving  35  people,  in- 
cluding 13  Jews.  It  is  reported  that  'sev- 
eral dozen  more  persons  have  been  held 
for  months  on  charges  of  espionage  and 
sabotage. 

I know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  execu- 
tions have  deeply  shocked  the  greater 
Cleveland  community  which  I represent. 
On  Monday  night,  February  3,  a mass 
rally  was  held  to  protest  the  action  of  the 
government  of  Iraq.  That  night  and 
since  then,  over  2,200  Clevelanders  have 
signed  petitions  deploring  the  atrocity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  whole  House 
will  support  the  resolution  we  are  in- 
troducing today  to  condemn  these  acts 
and  request  our  permanent  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  pre- 
serving the  human  rights  of  the  people 
of  Iraq. 

Only  if  the  human  rights  of  minorities 
are  preserved  in  each  country  of  the 
Middle  East  will  peace  ever  be  possible 
in  that  troubled  area.  We  cannot  con- 
done, we  must  condemn  the  actions  of 
the  Baghdad  regime  which  ignores  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  safety  of 
millions. 


SALARY  RAISES— A VICTORY  FOR 
WHOM? 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  tabled  any  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  the  Federal  salary  in- 
crease to  the  floor  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval by  the  full  membership,  we 
hear  the  rumor — “This  is  a victory.”  Ap- 
parently the  pay  raise  is  now  auotomatic 
on  February  14,  1969,  and  there  can  be 
no  vote — no  chance  to  show  our  con- 
stituents opposition  to  this  increase  of 
41  percent  on  our  own  salary. 

“A  victory  for  whom?”  may  haunt  us. 
For  we,  the  recipients  of  a salary  in- 
crease, were  not  even  permitted  an  op- 


portunity to  express  by  record  vote  the 
wishes  of  our  people. 

A strange  victory  when  we  consider 
that  the  action  of  a few  must  have  as- 
sumed the  attitude  that  the  full  member- 
ship could  not  be  entrusted  with  our  own 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  approve 
of  this  increase.  The  inference  is  that 
gag  action  was  necessary  to  keep  the  bill 
from  the  membership  because — had  the 
pay  bill  been  discharged  the  Members 
would  have  voted  to  kill  it. 

Will  we  benefit  by  a pay  raise,  when 
we  can  anticipate  the  increase  will  be 
immediately  offset  by  additional  in- 
flationary increases  in  other  areas  of  the 
economy.  Can  we  not  expect  that  the 
private  and  public  sector  will  immediately 
follow  suit— and  justify  their  increases 
on  our  leadership? 

Labor  will  demand  appropriate  in- 
creases, the  farmers  will  feel  justified  in 
seeking  higher  prices  or  larger  sup- 
ports—business  executives  will  feel  free 
to  upgrade  their  salaries  to  induce  ca- 
pable men  into  the  ranks  of  free  enter- 
prise. Caution  against  inflation  has  been 
scattered  to  the  winds.  In  short,  the 
entire  producing  economy  of  our  country 
will  overnight  be  dissatisfied.  We  have 
but  opened  a Pandora’s  box  to  a renewal 
of  revolutionary  inflation. 

Many  among  the  citizenry  already  feel 
themselves  aggrieved — our  retired  citi- 
zens, pensioners,  salaried  people,  and 
welfare  recipients  can  be  expected  to  see 
in  our  indiscretion  the  need  for  reac- 
tion so  they,  too,  can  offset  the  spiraling 
losses  in  the  purchasing  price  of  our 
dollar. 

And  what  of  our  young  men  in  the 
military  forces?  In  Vietnam  under  com- 
bat conditions  a private  receives  $186.40 
per  month,  a captain  receives  $621.80  per 
month.  These  are  men  who  face  death 
at  any  moment.  Can  we  refuse  to  grant 
them  a 41-percent  military  pay  raise? 

Salaries  and  costs  have  already  all  but 
priced  us  out  of  competition  on  the  world 
market.  Where  will  there  be  victory  on 
the  world  exchange  from  such  action? 

Consider  also  the  precedent  now  es- 
tablished— that  is,  that  a committee  can 
circumvent  the  wishes  of  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  Can  we  distinguish 
such  action  from  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation? 

Can  we  allay,  as  unfounded,  the  grow- 
ing uneasiness  of  our  people  that  a com- 
mittee may  be  established  to  raise  taxes 
without  any  vote  or  the  opportunity  of 
the  constituents  to  express  disapproval. 
Government  which  denies  its  people  a 
voice  is  not  representative  government. 


Rather,  it  is  called  government  by  com- 
mittees— soviets. 

The  pay  raise  may  be  considered  a 
victory  by  some,  but  I fear  it  will  be  a 
short-lived  victory  which  can  only  usher 
in  further  chaos  and  disorder  among  our 
concerned  people. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
SURVEY— PART  II 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  per- 
tinent material  and  tables.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tabu- 
lations of  the  questionnaire  which  was 
sent  to  over  20,000  school  superintendents 
is  continuing.  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
questionnaire  is  to  draw  upon  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  school  superintend- 
ents so  as  to  assist  the  committee  in  mak- 
ing objective  judgments  with  regard  to 
the  future  direction  of  Federal  education 
legislation.  The  responses  have  been  most 
helpful  in  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  the  superintendents  who  im- 
plement the  programs  established 
through  this  legislation. 

Since  the  committee  has  already  be- 
gun hearings  on  extension  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
this  would  be  a most  propitious  time  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
responses  to  the  question— Tn  general, 
have  the  recent  enactments  of  Congress 
furnishing  support  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  been  of  great,  sub- 
stantial, moderate  or  little  value?”  Our 
analysis  of  the  responses  to  this  ques- 
tion indicate  that,  indeed,  the  majority 
of  superintendents  are  convinced  that 
recent  Federal  education  programs  have 
been  of  concrete  assistance.  Of  those  re- 
sponding, 74.2  percent  indicated  that  re- 
cent enactments  have  been  of  great,  sub- 
stantial, or  moderate  value.  As  I stated 
last  week,  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  responding  school  superintendents 
stated  that  ESEA  is  underfunded  in  their 
school  district.  Principally  because  of 
limited  funds,  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  received,  and  ac- 
tual reductions  in  levels  of  support,  a cer- 
tain number,  however  only  about  12  per- 
cent, indicated  that  recent  enactments 
have  been  of  less  than  moderate  value. 
In  contrast  to  this,  18  percent  of  the  su- 
perintendents who  responded  were  most 
enthusiastic  about  recent  enactments, 
feeling  strongly  enough  about  these  pro- 
grams to  state  that  Federal  assistance 
has  been  of  “great”  value  as  is  evidenced 
in  the  following  table: 


PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  INDICATING  RECENT  ENACTMENTS  OF  CONGRESS  FURNISHING  SUPPORT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  HAVE  BEEN 

OF  "GREAT”  VALUE 


School  enrollment 


States  by  region 

percent- 

age 

Under 

1,000 

1,000  to 
4,999 

5,000  to 
34,999 

New  England 

11.  4 

14.2 

8.3 

19.4 

Connecticut 

„ 8.8 

20.0 

0 

22.2  . 

Maine 

6.2 

20.0 

4,2 

0 . 

Massachusetts 

8.4 

6.6 

7.5 

13.3 

New  Hampshire 

13.6 

50.0 

12.5 

0 . 

Rhode  Island 

25.0 

0 

16.6 

60.0  . 

Vermont 

23.  5 

33.3 

21.4  _ 

99,999 


100,000 

plus 


States  by  region 


Total 

percent- 

age 


School  enrollment 


Under  1,000  to  5,000  to  35,000  to  100,000 

1,000  4,999  34,999  99,999  plus 


Mideast. 


12.6  11.8  U.  6 14.4  66.6  0 


Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

11.1 

50.0  .. 

New  Jersey.. 

11.8 

10.5 

1L.4 

15.8 

New  York 

13.0 

14.0 

9.7 

18.0 

Pennsylvania 

13.2 

10.5 

13.0 

13.2 
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PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  ($0 ICATfNG  RECENT  ENACTMENTS  OF  CONGRESS  FJRNISHING  SUPPORT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  HAVE  BEEN 

OF  “GREAT"  VALUE-Continued 


States  by  region 


Gjreat  Lakes,, 


Illinois 

Indiana.,, 

Michigan.. 

Ohio 

Wisconsin. 


Plains.. 


! Iowa 

Kansas 

I Minnesota 

Missouri 

! Nebraska 

j North  Dakota, 
i South  Dakota.. 

Southeast. j 


Total  - 
percent- 


12.  Q 


11.4 

10.4 
11.6 
16.  0; 


16.0 

11.8 

14. 6 

18.  a. 

16.9. 

26.6 

31.8 


School  enrollment 


Under  1.000  to  5(000  to  35,000  to  100,0(0 

1,000  4,999  34,999  99,999  plis 


2.4 


9.0 
0 

3.6 

9.1 


16.2 

12.4 

11.1 

19.1 
14.6 
22.8 

27.2 


States  by  region 


Total  - 
percent- 
age 


School  enrollment 


Under  1,000  to  5,000  to  35,000  to 
1,000  4,999  34,999  99,999 


13.1 


13.4 


66.6 


20.0 


14.1 
12.5 

13.2 
15.8 


12.5  ; 
8.3 

12.0  . 

16.6 


100.0 


0 

0 

100.0 

0 


Southeast — Continued 

Tennessee, 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

Soutwest. 


28.8 
23.5  , 
15.0  . 


12.5 


41.6 

14.8 

33.3 


18.1 

38.0 

0 


33.8 


36.4 


30.0 


17.1 


50.0 


13.5 
•0.0 
: 20.  8 
: 16.6 
22.2 
41  2 

32~6 


Alabama ....  . . 

59.  o: 

50.0 

57.1 

80.0 

i Arkansas 

32.6 

28.6 

39.0 

28.6 

1 Florida 

37.5 

50.0 

: 12.5 

66.6 

1 Georgia.. 

20.0 

0 

:i.6 

16.6 

! Kentucky 

36.2 

33.3 

38.8 

38.4 

Louisiana 

29.4.. 

0 

41.6 

i Mississippi 

34.1 ..... 

. J3..3 

35.7 

! North  Carolina 

34.0,. 

. ..7.7 

39.2 

South  Carolina 

30.0. . 

. J6.J 

25.0 

12.8 


10.9 


33.8 


15,8 


33.3 


9.5 

8. 1 

10.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

33.3 

0 

9.7 

8.7 

8.3 

33.3 

23.0  .. 

16.6 

16.6 

v6. 6 

5.2 

11.1 

0 

100.0  . 


14.0 


18.1 


12.6 


21.4 


Alaska 

12.5 

0 

0 

California 

16.6 

12.9 

21.9 

Nevada 

22.2 

50.0 

0 

Oregon . 

4.8 

3.2 

6.8 

Washington .. 

18.6 

23.8 

20.6 

14a 

100.0 

0 

0 


100. 0 . 
18.2 
0 , 


United  States. 


18.4 


17.5 


18.3 


20.1 


25.0 


100,000 

plus 


V ' * *U,W U | 

15.6 

14.8 

16.6 

18.0 

0 

100.0 

New  Mexico 

22.9 

00-  o 
18.8 

31.2 

0 __ 

Oklahoma 

49.1 

47.1 

57.6 

25.0  __ 

13. 6 

12.4 

11.8 

33.3 

0 . 

Texas.. 

28.8 

32.4 

25.9 

16.6 

66.6 

0 

18.2 


! Many  of  those  who  said  that  Federal 
assistance  has  been  “great”  Were  quite 
enthusiastic  about  programs  which  were 
ijiade  possible  through  Federal  assist- 
ance. Others  cited  the  progress  that  has 
tjeen  made  in  their  schools  because  of  the 
Federal  enactment.  The  number  in  pa- 
rentheses following  the  city  is  the  enroll- 
ment figure : 

Dayton,  Ohio  (58,500)  : “Recent  enact- 
ments, of  course,  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  have  been  of  great  value 
in  promoting  new  programs,  creating  inno- 
vations and  allowing  for  expansion  of  serv- 
ibes  to  the  educationally  deprived  youth  and 
adults.” 

! New  Orleans,  Louisiana  (109,684)  : “In  my 
j judgment,  the  recent  enactments  of  Congress 
vjrhich  have  provided  support  for  elementary 
4nd  secondary  education  have  been  of:  great 
value.  The  value  of  such  legislation  lies  riot 
only  in  the  improved  quality  of  education 
Tiich  has  been  made  possible  but  also  in.  the 

crease  in  aspiration  levels  of  millions  of 
ladvantaged  youth.  Hope;;  has  been  prom- 
i^sed  for  a better  educational  world  where  pre- 
[ously  there  was  no  hope.  Moreover,  I 
firmly  convinced  that  aid  for  the  disad- 
vantaged has  resulted  in  improvement  In  the 
education  of  children  in  arias  which  are  not 
Classified  as  disadvantaged.  Certain  provi- 
sions such  as  Title  II  of  ESSEA  and  the  use  of 
Title  I funds  for  special  education  classes 
have  had  across  the  board  beneficial  results, 
j Leavenworth,  Kansas  (66,048)  : “Recent  en- 
actments of  Congress  for  support  of  elemen- 
tary-secondary education  Save  provided  lo- 
yally: greatly  improved  libraries  and  library 
Service,  summer  reading  improvement  pro- 
grams; travel  allowance  to  college  girls  "rom 
local  college  to  public  schools  to  become  In- 
dividual tutors  for  juniqi  high  students; 
teacher  aides  to  provide  clerical  and  super- 
visory assistance  to  teachers  with  large  class 
loans;  medical  and  dental  care  to  individual 
Students  from  low  income.” 
j Brookings,  South  Dakota  (2,794)  : “Recent 
federal  support  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  has  been  of  great  value  not 
<j>nly  in  the  educational  funds  that  it  has 
provided  but  I believe  that  it  has  had  a great 
bffect  on  calling  the  attention  of  situations 
to  be  of  urgent  nature  and  of  the  problems  of 
Education  in  this  country." 
j Tuscumbia,  Alabama  (2,421):  “The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  has 
bdded  great  impetus  for  change  and  improve- 


ment. It  has  played  i significant  role  in  up- 
grading education  :.n\  the  south  and  other 
parts  of  the  nation." 

Naco,  Arizona  (32:.)  i“We  are  a small  Mexi- 
can border  school  W£th  very  inadequate 
funding,  a bilingual  program,  and  provin- 
cial attitudes;  the  suppprt  has  been  of  very 
great  value  to  us." 

Richmond,  California)  (43,779) : “Recent 
support  to  schools  by  the  Congress  has  been 
of  great  value.  There  stife  is  much  progress 
and  work  to  be  accomplished  in  this  difficult 
task.”  \ 

Akron,  Ohio  (59,000)  : “Of  great  value;  (a) 
they  have  changed  attitudes;  (b)  bought 
equipment  and  materials;  Vc)  permitted  ex- 
periment; and  (<1)  inspired  innovative 
thinking,”  1 

Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma!  (2,027)  : “Cate- 
gorical aid  has  been  of  great  value  indeed.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  our:  Oklahoma  pub- 
lic school  system  would  be  like  today  if  there 
had  been  no  Federal  assistance.^’ 

Numerous  superintendents,  in  their 
evaluation  of  Federal  Education  pro- 
grams, made  specific  mention  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Title  I of  ESEA  received  a high  evalu- 
ation from  a substantial  number.  The 
following  are  examples  of  this  type  of 
response : / 

Mount  Pleasant;*’’  Texas  (2,825) : “We  feel 
that  recent  ehajdCments  of  Congress  in  regard 
to  educ§£iolf  have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
locar'educational  agency  in  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  youth  regardless  of 
economic,  ethnic  or  educable  background. 
Within  our  own  district  we  are  able  to  vali- 
date the  increase  of  the  learning  level  of 
seventy  percent  (70%)  of  our  economically 
and  educably  deprived  at  least  one  grade 
level  since  the  implementation  of  our  reme- 
dial programs  which  are  available  to  us  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  In  addition,  the  vocational  pro- 
grams available  under  the  Vocational  Act  of 
1963  are  of  tremendous  value  to  all  youth 
of  our  district." 

Donna,  Texas  (3  850)  : “In  the  past,  this 
district,  which  has  a high  concentration  of 
disadvantaged  youth,  could  not  effect  sub- 
stantial educational  change  because  of  in- 
adequate finances.  A condition  of  lethargy 
existed  among  the  professional  personnel 
who  could  see  no  possibility  for  improve- 
ment. All  of  this  has  now  been  changed 
with  the  influence  of  Federal  legislation. 


Through  ESEA,  special  programs  now  exist 
and  an  atmosphere  of  anticipated  improve- 
ment exists  among  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents." 

Coulee  City,  Washington  (204) : “ESEA 
funds  have  greatly  improved  the  educational 
program  of  our  school  system.” 

Lee  County,  South  Carolina  (6,200)  : “ESEA 
has  and  continues  to  have  a great  impact 
on  the  quality  of  the  educational  process  in 
this  state.  All  of  the  other  Acts — NDEA, 
Vocational  etc.,  have  also  been  highly  effec- 
tive, if  somewhat  r^trictive.  There  must  be 
more  if  we  are  to  evln  reach  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  that  will 
permit  children  to  achieve  to  the  maximum 
of  their  potential." 

Banks  County,  Georgia  (1,347) : “ESEA 
has  helped  our  school  district  tremendously 
since  enactment  of  law  by  Congress.  Our 
school  district  is  located  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  in  North  Georgia,  ESEA 
has  enabled  our  district  ot  purchase  equip- 
ment, reduce  teacher  pupil  rate,  help  with 
lunches,  clothing,  reading  (remedial)  and 
many  other  projects.  Without  Title  1 ESEA  it 
would  have  taken  our  district  10  years  to 
reach  the  present  level  that  we  now  have.  In 
my  opinion,  ESEA  has  done  more  to  improve 
education  in  my  area  than  all  the  other  fed- 
eral projects  combined." 

Sandersville,  Georgia  (5,300) : “Through 
our  Title  I PL  89-10  money,  we  have  increased 
our  attendance  to  97%,  overall  an  increase 
in  attendance  over  three  years  ago  of  19%. 
Through  our  Title  in  PL  89-10  project,  we 
have  raised  the  reading  levels  of  all  our  chil- 
dren and  experimenting  with  a public  kinder- 
garten and  a program  for  multiple  handi- 
capped children — the  programs  have  been  of 
great  value.” 

Strathmore,  California  (372) : “The  ESEA 
Title  I is  a good  program  and  has  really  been 
of  great  value  in  this  particular  school.  I am 
positive  it  has  improved  education  as  a 
whole." 

Frederick,  Maryland  (18,356) : “Federal  aid 
for  support  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation has  been  of  substantial  value  to  this 
school  system.  Title  I particularly  has  en- 
abled us  to  help  many  children  in  many  ways 
that  we  could  not  do  without  use  of  these 
funds." 

Juneau,  Alaska  (Department  of  Educa- 
tion) (70,000)  : “ESEA  has  been  of  great 
value  as  ‘seed’  money.  Over  50%  of  the 
schools  in  the  state  have  made  modifications 
in  their  locally  supported  school  systems 
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For  instance,  you  can  collect  and  distribute 
clothing,  books,  food  and  other  items  in  short 
supply  among  the  urban  poor. 

You  can  use  the  free  resources  of  the  city  s 
playgrounds,  parks,  museums  or  libraries  to 
sponsor  recreational  or  cultural  projects. 

You  can  form  a committee  to  write  letters, 
prepare  data  and  consult  with  elected  officials 
on  pressing  urban  problems. 

The  list  is  endless,  and  thousands  of  your 
fellow  citizens  have  shown  the  way.  For  ex- 
ample— w . . 

On  New  York’s  Lower  East  Side,  Humberto 
Aponte,  an  insurance  claims  adjustor  who 
was  born  on  a poor  farm  in  Puerto  Rico, 
runs  a one-man  housing  clinic  in  his  spare 
time.  Armed  with  only  a battered  typewriter, 
he  battles  for  his  neighbors  who  often  lack 
the  knowledge  and  resources  to  fight  back 
against  slum  landlords. 

First  in  Hartford,  and  then  in  New  York, 
27-year-old  Ned  Coll  created  an  organization 
called  the  Revitalization  Corps  which  func- 
tions as  a kind  of  non-governmental  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  through  a variety  of 
grass-roots  programs.  Coil’s  “Operation  Sub- 
urbia,” for  example,  placed  100  city  children 
from  Hartford  and  New  York  in  suburban 
homes  for  several  weeks  last  summer.  Other 
projects  include  tutoring  and  campaigning 
for  better  schools — all  on  $5,000  a year,  pri- 
vately raised. 

In  Harlem,  Miss  Cora  T.  Walker,  who  for 
years  has  been  telling  her  neighbors:  “Quit 
complaining  about  problems.  Do  something 
about  them!,”  launched  a $5  per  share  super- 
market last  spring.  Called  the  Harlem  River 
Consumers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  it  provides  jobs 
for  80  Harlem  men  and  women  and  lower 
prices  for  housewives  on  shopping  day. 
Seventeen  teenagers  traveled  from  door  to 
door  to  sell  shares  in  the  cooperative. 

IN  UNION  THEIRS  IS  STRENGTH 

If  your  inclination  is  to  “join”  rather  than 
act  on  your  own,  there  are  innumerable  or- 
ganizations and  groups  that  will  welcome 
your  participation.  Let’s  look  at  what  some 
of  them  already  are  accomplishing  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  on  major  aspects  of  the 
urban  crisis. 

Education 

A good  education  is  the  greatest  single 
weapon  for  combating  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
despair  and  disorder  that  festers  in  so  many 
of  our  cities.  The  education  problem,  as  we 
all  know,  is  beset  by  conflicting  pressures.  Yet 
in  scores  of  communities,  heartening  results 
have  been  achieved  by  groups  who  found  that 
there  were  practical  steps  they  could  take 
right  in  their  neighborhoods. 

In  Bridgeport,  ponnecticut,  the  School  Vol- 
unteer Association,  made  up  of  some  375 
black  and  white  volunteers,  tutors  children 
with  reading  problems.  The  school  super- 
intendent calls  the  volunteers’  work  “an 
academic  tender- loving -care  that  you 
couldn’t  buy.” 

In  another  typical  community,  women  vol- 
unteers of  a Stay-in-School  Committee  have 
been  encouraging  high  school  dropouts  to  re- 
turn to  school  by  establishing  personal  con- 
tact to  get  at  the  basis  of  each  youngster’s 
problem.  With  the  help  of  church,  service 
and  community  groups,  they  find  dropouts 
part-time  jobs  and  help  them  maintain  their 
morale  and  keep  their  school  and  job  per- 
formances up. 

In  New  York  City,  a group  of  70  young 
businessmen  has  set  up  an  organization 
called  SEO — Sponsors  for  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity, Inc.  SEO  searches  for  ghetto  boys  and 
girls  with  top  potential  and  helps  them  get 
into  the  better  colleges  and  universities.  The 
SEO  members  entertain  the  students  in  their 
homes,  build  up  a personal  relationship,  look 
into  family  problems  and  seek  scholarships 
and  summer  jobs.  Most  of  the  150  students 
SEO  has  selected  for  sponsorship  are  already 
in  college.  Says  Harold  Davis,  whom  SEO 
helped  to  win  a scholarship  to  Wesleyan: 


“Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  boys  I grew  up 
with  are  dead,  in  jail  or  on  drugs — It’s  a 
miracle  I’m  alive.” 

Jobs 

A job  often  makes  the  difference  between 
becoming  a useful  citizen  with  a sense  of 
hope  and  responsibility,  or  a public  charge 
and  possibly  a criminal.  James  Rudd,  leader 
of  a group  of  50  businessmen  in  Hempstead, 
New  York,  who  banded  together  to  help  local 
youths  find  jobs,  says:  "There  were  plenty 
of  Negro  kids  in  this  community  who  felt 
that  they  could  become  leaders  by  having  the 
guts  to  stand  up  and  throw  a brick.  I wanted 
to  channel  this  energy  into  getting  jobs 
instead.”  , , 

In  Indianapolis,  a Voluntary  Advisory 
Corps  (VAC)  has  been  helping  unemployed 
persons  overcome  obstacles  that  have  pre- 
vented them  from  finding  and  keeping  a job. 
The  only  special  skill  required  of  a VAC 
volunteer  is  that  he  be  a successful  bread- 
winner— a person  with  a job  who  pays  his 
bills  and  deals  with  his  employers  and  fel- 
low workers  successfully  month  in  and 
month  out.  The  VAC  volunteer  meets  with 
a job-seeker,  usually  referred  by  an  employer 
who  has  been  unable  to  offer  him  a job.  In 
a series  of  sessions,  the  volunteer  advises  the 
job-seeker  about  how  and  where  to  apply 
for  a job  within  his  capabilities,  how  to  pre- 
pare for  interviews  and  fill  out  the  necessary 
forms  and  how  to  bring  out  his  positive  fac- 
tors that  will  appeal  to  an  employer. 

Sometimes  Just  a bit  of  community  en- 
couragement is  all  that  is  needed  to  generate 
effective  helf-help  programs.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  a group  of  teenagers,  given  such  en- 
couragement, banded  together  as  “The  Work- 
ing Magniflcents”  and  sent  out  flyers  that 
said : 

“What  jobs  have  you  found  for  these  in- 
dustrious young  men  in  your  neighborhood? 
They  can  rake  leaves,  paint  your  porch  floor, 
clean  up  your  yard,  shellac  your  inside  floors, 
clean  out  your  basement,  wash  and  polish 
your  car,  get  rid  of  your  rats  and  roaches, 
and  do  any  other  such  jobs.  . . 

Crime 

The  President's  Riot  Commission  last 
spring  drew  a collective  profile  of  the  “coun- 
ter-rioters”— after  interviewing  many  ghetto 
residents  who  worked  to  prevent  the  riots. 
The  report  stressed  that  “the  counter-rioter’s 
actions  and  attitudes  reflected  his  substan- 
tially greater  stake  in  the  social  system.”  In 
other  words,  the  key  is:  a stake  in  the  com- 
munity. 

A number  of  volunteer  groups  throughout 
the  country  have  sought  to  apply  that  mes- 
sage. In  Indianapolis,  a group  of  women 
started  modestly,  seeking  to  curb  crime,  per- 
suade dropouts  to  return  to  school  and  obtain 
a new  light  on  one  dark  street. 

Thousands  of  women  in  the  community 
have  joined  the  campaign.  They  have  helped 
keep  scores  of  children  in  school,  gotten  hun- 
dreds of  new  street  lights  and  established  a 
“court-watchers”  program  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  courts.  They  have  also  begun 
a “one-woman-one-child”  program  in  which 
one  woman  helps  to  solve  the  problems  of  one 
disturbed  child,  whether  he  needs  a new 
sweater,  help  with  his  schoolwork  or  a job 
for  his  unemployed  father. 

An  incident  in  Chicago  recently  gave  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  value  of  such  pro- 
grams. A 16-year-old  hefted  a fist-sized  rock 
in  his  hand,  then  suddenly  thrust  it  toward 
Lucy  Lewis,  a city  anti-poverty  worker. 
“Here,”  he  told  her,  “I’ve  got  something  for 
you.  You  kept  me  so  busy  I never  had  a 
chance  to  throw  it.” 

HOW  DO  YOU  START? 

Chase  Volunteers  for  Community  Action 
(CVCA)  has  been  created  to  help  Chase 
staff  members  who  want  to  do  voluntary 
work  on  community  problems  in  their  spare 
time.  It  acts  as  liaison  with  various  private 


and  public  groups  and  agencies  that  are  seek- 
ing volunteer  help. 

Through  CVCA  you  can  take  youngsters 
for  a boat  ride  around  the  city,  or  to  a mu- 
seum, to  a ball  game  or  the  circus;  help  out 
in  child  care  centers;  tutor  children  in  re- 
medial reading  or  other  subjects;  teach  them 
to  paint,  sew  or  make  handcrafted  articles 
in  workshops;  or  counsel  adults  on  job  diffi- 
culties, family  finances  or  other  problems. 

To  get  started  in  these  and  various  other 
activities  and  projects,  telephone  CVCA  on 
Extension  4314. 

Many  Chase  officers  are  working  to  assist 
economic  development  in  disadvantaged 
areas — through  Bank  programs,  the  Inter- 
racial Council  for  Business  Opportunity,  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corporation, 
the  New  York  Coalition  and  other  groups. 
Volunteers  provide  managerial  assistance  to 
minority- group  clients  who  want  to  start 
their  own  businesses  and  who  need  advice 
about  financing,  credit,  marketing  and  other 
problems;  or  who  already  have  their  own 
businesses,  but  have  run  into  difficulties. 
“greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  , . 

In  the  Golden  Age  of  Ancient  Greece,  every 
young  Athenian  as  he  came  of  age  took  this 
oath  of  citizenship : 

“Thus  in  all  these  ways,  we  will  transmit 
this  City  not  less  but  greater,  better  and  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us.” 

Perhaps  we  should  all  take  our  own  version 
of  that  oath. 

M trf 

A PLAN  TO  EVACUATE  THE  JEWS 
OP  IRAQ 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES - 

Wednesday , February  5,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed proper  to  mourn  for  the  14  human 
souls,  Jewish  and  non- Jewish,  who  were 
so  notoriously  mass  murdered  by  hang- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  Iraq.  Civi- 
lization cries  out  against  this  return  to 
the  barbarity  of  the  German  Nazis  by 
the  Government  of  Iraq. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  merely  cry 
out.  We  must  embark  on  an  action  plan 
to  save  the  survivors.  The  remaining  es- 
timated 2,500  Jews  in  Iraq  are  all  under 
virtual  house  arrest.  They  face  restric- 
tions modeled  after  the  Nazi  Nurnberg 
laws.  They  may  not  emigrate  from  the 
country.  Scores  are  in  jail.  Many  are 
now  facing  phony  trials,  such  as  the  so- 
called  trials  conducted  by  the  Gestapo 
judges  of  Nazi  Germany.  We  fear  more 
mass  executions  from  day  to  day  in  this 
campaign  of  genocide. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  do  little  because  Iraq  broke  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Washington  dur- 
ing the  6 -day  war  of  1967.  The  fanatical 
generals  and  colonels  who  act  as  military 
dictators  of  Iraq  have  voiced  public  con- 
tempt for  anything  the  U.S.  Government 
might  say. 

Indeed,  the  State  Department  has  in- 
dicated that  it  might  even  be  counter- 
productive for  Washington  to  intercede 
directly.  One  of  the  charges  against 
those  held  in  Baghdad  jails,  including 
even  an  American  gentile  citizen,  is  that 
they  are  spies  for  the  United  States. 

I am  proposing,  therefore,  to  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  an  action  plan  to  save 
the  surviving  Jews  of  Iraq. 
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The  Government  of  India  is  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  most  influence  with 
Iraq.  Indeed,  India  might  be  Iraq’s  clos- 
est friend.  Iraq  chose  India  to  represent 
Iraqui  diplomatic, Interests  in  Washing- 
ton after  the  Iraqui  embassy  was  closed. 

I propose  that  Ihe  United  States  en- 
list the  offices  of  India,  a country  that 
has  received  as  mph  as  a billion  dollars 
a year  in  various  forms  of  loans  and 
economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  which  reflects  the  humanitarian- 
ism  of  the  American  people,  I will  sug- 
gest today  that  India  show  a special 
measure  of  compassion  for  the  Jewish 
victims  of  Iraq,  just  as  we  have  shown 
compassion  for  the  hungry  masses  of 
India. 

India  can  do  this  through  her  special 
status  as  diplomatic  representative  of 
Iraq  in  the  United  States.  Specifically, 
India  can  propose  to  Iraq,  whom  she 
represents  and  with  which  she  is  on  such 
good  terms,  that  ytir  India  provide  an 
emergency  air  lift,  a flying  carpet  of 
compassion,  to  remove  the  Jews  from 
Iraq. 

The  estimated  2,600  Jews  of  Iraq  could 
be  flown  out  by  Air  India  in  less  than  a 
weefc.  Other  airlines  could  rush  to  lend 
planes  to  Air  India  just  as  the  airlines 
of  the  world  sped  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Arab  airlines  after  the  Israeli  action 
at  Beirut.  At  Beirut  not  a single  life  was 
taken.  But  at  Baghdad  human  beings  are 
being  liquidated  in  naked  genocide. 

The  Government  of  India  would  be 
compensated  for  the  special  e^jenses  in- 
cluding air  fares,  by  appropriate  philan- 
thropies. Special  visas  could  be  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Government  under  the  immi- 
gration provisions  providing  emergency 
sanctuary  for  refugees  from  rc  ligious  or 
political  persecution 
I believe  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  make  the  Sscue  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Iraq  a matter  of  utmost 
priority.  Pending  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Financ:*  of  the 
House  Committee  cm  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, a subcommi&ee  on  which  happen 
to  serve  as  the  ranking  Republic  an  mem- 
ber, is  a bill  crucial  to  India. 

It  is  a bill  authorizing  a 4-year  com- 
mitment to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  The  largest  single 
beneficiary  of  this  bill  is  the  Government 
of  India.  Indeed,  some  have  argued  that 
India  is  receiving  a disproportionately 
large  amount  of  aid  and  there  is  some 
opposition  to  the  MU.  However,  I am 
mindful  of  the  human  plight  of  India’s 
millions  of  underprivileged  antf  am  tak- 
ing this  into  account  as  I form  my  own 
opinion.  *- 

But  I would  be  leas  than  frank  to  state 
to  this  audience  that  a country  like 
India,  which  receives  massive  t\S.  food- 
for-peace  grants,  U.S.  Government  loans, 
and  assistance  of  all  kinds,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  should  show  a little  com- 
passion for  the  helpless  Jews  o:  Iraq.  It 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  Mahatma -Gandhi  who  so  elo- 
quently denounced  Adolf  Hitler's  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews. 

Last  Saturday  President  Nixqn  devoted 
the  entire  session  of  the  U.S,  Matronal 
Security  Council,  his  top  advisers  on 
diplomatic,  military,  and  security  mat- 


ters, to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  only  subject  taken 
up  in  many  hours  of  White  House  dis- 
cussions. 'iChe  conclusions,  of  course, 
have  not  been  publicly  announced. 

But  I am  now  confident  on  the  basis  of 
my  own  information  that  the  President 
will  not  rush  headlong  into  any  deals 
with  France  or  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  involve  a sellout  of  Israel.  I can 
also  reassure  you  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  concern  about  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Iraq  at  the  meeting. 

The  President  is  convinced  that  the 
most  important  threat  to  world  peace 
exists  in  the  Middle  East.  But  he  is  not 
pushing  the  panic  button.  He  is  avoiding 
possible  missteps  that  might  compromise 
Israel’s  right  to  peace  and  security. 

I can  assure  you  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  resisted  various  pressures  for 
a headlong  surrender  to  pressures  for  a 
so-called  “imposed”  settlement  injurious 
to  Israel.  He;  is  acting  cautiously  and  with 
a cool  determination  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  &*eurity  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  region. 

While  the  outlines  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can policy  are  not  yet  clear— indeed,  the 
President  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
on  basic  options — one  thing  is  certain. 
It  is  that  he  understands  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  exaggerating  the  crisis  in  a 
self-serving  manner  in  a bid  to  help  their 
Arab  friends  and  to  further  penetrate 
the  region.  President  Nixon  recognizes 
that  the  threat  to  Israel  is  also  a grave 
threat  to  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 


NIXON:  THE  REPUTATION  AND  THE 
REALITY 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
on  our  new  President,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
by  Jack  Leacacos  whom  many  of  us  know 
as  the  very  able  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

As  chief  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  Mr.  Leacacos  has  a back- 
ground in  national  affairs  that  lends  par- 
ticular insight  to  his  story  of  Mr.  Nixon’s 
career : 

Nixon:  The  Refutation  and  the  Reality 
(By  John  P.  Leacacos) 

Washington. — Finally,  tomorrow  at  noon, 
11  days  after  his  56th  birthday-™ America  and 
the  world  will  be  able  to  see  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon,  front  and  center  of  the  stage,  and 
never  to  depait  from  it  for  four  long  years. 
Then  and  only  then  can  the  new  president 
begin  to  display  his  character  and  personal 
style  in  action,  by  deeds  as  well  as  irretrieva- 
ble words,  by  Ills  posture  and  at  what  angle 
and  direction  he  leans  into  the  sky. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  ever  since  Nixon’s 
photo-finish  victory  last  Nov.  5,  there  has 
been  a growing  and  smoldering  curiosity 
about  the  man  and  what  kind  of  a president 
he  would  make,  despite  the  fact  Nixon  has 
been  a nationally  known  figure  for  20  years. 
It’s  as  if  an  unbelieving  country  never  quite 
thought  he’d  make  it. 


But  he  did  all  right.  Now  everybody  has 
to  take  Nixon  seriously,  for  he  is  indisputably 
the  new  president,  and  in  the  great  tradition 
of  American  politics,  every  new  president  de- 
serves a fair  shake  and  every  citizen  is  duty- 
bound  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Why  the  confused  impressions,  the  grudg- 
ing acceptance  by  some,  the  apparent  mys- 
tery of  who  is  the  true  Richard  Nixon? 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
explain,  as  far  as  one  can,  how  the  strawman 
effigy  of  Nixon  came  about  and  why,  by  and 
large,  Nixon  has  had  one  of  the  worst  press 
reputations  in  American  history,  though 
unfair. 

For  one  thing,  Nixon  retains  his  small- 
town, grass-roots  aura,  his  past  high  posi- 
tions and  converse  with  the  great  of  the 
world  notwithstanding.  He  is  not  a buddy- 
buddy  type  who  has  been  barbered  and 
glossed  over  into  a politican  who  can  be  all 
things  to  all  men  He  has  a deep  reserve,  does 
not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  for  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  to  stroke  into  friendly 
headlines. 

The  fact  that  he  has  been  consistently 
himself  as  a basically  unreachable  Nixon  is 
reflected  in  press  clips  which  go  back  two 
decades.  And  one  of  the  first  things  reporters 
have  to  do  when  writing  about  a public  fig- 
ure is  to  resort  to  the  filed  clips.  Thus,  in  one 
sense,  the  straw-man  picture  gets  repeated — 
and  repeated. 

Two  more  basic  reasons  come  into  play. 
From  his  very  entry  into  politics,  his  1946 
upset  victory  over  popular  Rep.  Jerry  Voor- 
his,  a Democrat,  in  his  home  district  of 
Whittier  in  California,  through  his  role  in 
the  exposure  of  Alger  Hiss,  his  bare-knuckles 
defeat  of  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  his  meteoric  rise  to  vice 
president  in  1952,  Nixon  has  been  the  No.  1 
bete  noire  and  savage  butt  of4he  Democrats 
and  the  vast  liberal  and  articulate  majority 
who  supported  them  for  almost  two  genera- 
tions. 

Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  and  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  never  drew  such  vin- 
dictive fire.  The  first  was  of  the  great  19th 
Century  mold,  the  second  to  much  a "father 
of  his  country"  figure.  But  Nixon  was  the 
new,  aggressive  and  dangerous  symbol  cast  as 
the  threat  to  the  welfare-state  gains  and 
illusions  of  a whole  area. 

More  subtle  but  perhaps  even  more  per- 
vasive in  engineering  anti-Nixon  animosity 
and  shrouding  him  in  misunderstanding 
was  the  disillusionment  of  the  nation  over 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  fought  to 
insure  a peaceful,  democratic  world — only  to 
find  totalitarian  Soviet  Russian  imperialism 
thrusting  a chagrined  United  States  into 
constant  crisis. 

The  pro-Soviet  predilections  of  the  1930s 
and  Communist  Utopia,  before  the  1939 
Nazi-Soviet  non-aggression  pact,  left  many 
feeling  like  fools.  Nixon  was  the  lightning  rod 
to  draw  the  abuse  for  the  awakening  sen- 
sations of  self-guilt.  Nixon  was  the  unwitting 
victim  of  the  maelstrom  of  the  tides  of 
history. 

The  Nixon,  indeed,  seems  at  times  a scroll 
of  many  personalities  in  search  of  a charac- 
ter: anti- Communist  inquisitor,  partisan 
zealot,  press  scapegoat,  liberal  bogeyman, 
protocol  figurehead,  Quaker  quletist,^  relent- 
less climber,  crusading  evangelist,  indefatig- 
able lawyer,  world  statesman,  anti-hero  of 
the  Jet  Set,  and  ideal  son,  father  and 
husband. 

Who,  then,  is  Nixon?  What  are  the  com- 
ponents of  his  soul?  What  is  his  character 
inside  the  public  shell?  What  made  Richard 
Milhous  Nixon  what  he  is  today? 

Nixon  himself  is  amused  at  all  the  at- 
tempts to  psychoanalyze  him. 

"It’s  a lot  of  fun  and  I don’t, mind  it,"  he 
told  a TV  interviewer.  Further;  “as  far  as 
that  charisma  and  public  relations  tricks 
that  are  supposed  to  make  you  look  like  a 
matinee  idol,  forget  it.  If  that  is  what  the 
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Unfortunately,  social  security  laws  pres- 
ently discourage  their  entry  into  the  labor 
market,  even  on  a reasonable  part-time 

Enactment  of  my  bill  would  not  only 
provide  much  needed  assistance  to  our 
senior  citizens,  but  would  materially  help 
employers  in  locating  competent  and  ex- 
perienced employees,  particularly  at  this 
time  when  labor  is  in  such  short  supply. 

Mg  

ISRAEL’S  SECURITY  IS  NOT  INTER- 
NATIONALLY NEGOTIABLE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday , February  5,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late 
there  have  appeared  in  respected  jour- 
nals a series  of  items  regarding  a pros- 
pective settlement  in  the  Middle  East, 
It  seems  that  each  of  these  plans  seeks 
to  give  to  the  Arabs  at  the  conference 
table  w6at  they  were  denied  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. Each  of  these  plans  envisage  the 
negotiability  of  the  rights  Israel  has  won 
and  protected  at  such  high  cost. 

It  seems  that  this  Nation  is  eagerly 
seeking  to  subscribe  to  the  French  plan 
that  calls  for  American  concurrence  in 
a Soviet  drive  to  eviscerate  Israel’s  de- 
fenses. 

France  is  Israel’s  enemy  as  much  as 
she  is  America’s.  France  serves  Soviet 
ends  in  working  for  this  conference  on 
the  Middle  East.  She  is  the  running  dog 
of  the  Kremlin,  seeking  to  curry  the  fa- 
vor of  Arab  despots  and  bask  in  the  re- 
flected glow  of  the  Communist  super- 
state. At  the  United  Nations,  the  anti- 
Israel  forces  whine  unceasingly  for 
American  acquiescence  in  this  hoped-for 
repetition  of  1938  and  Munich.  The  Arabs 
have  shown  nothing  but  intransigence 
and  brutality.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  Israel  to  allow  her  military  se- 
curity to  be  comprised  through  such  a 
four-power  conference. 

I condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  any 
American  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
plan  for  Israel’s  destruction.  I condemn 
vehemently  any  American  concurrence  in 
De  Gaulle’s  attempt  to  destroy  Israel.  I 
condemn  the  attempt  to  strip  Israel  of 
her  military  gains  which  are  her  strong- 
est bargaining  card. 

International  guarantees  are  fine  for 
editorial  pages  and  the  floor  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  are  worthless  to 
the  Israelis  who  would  face  Arab  terror 
and  death  should  these  guarantees  prove 
worthless.  How  worthy  were  the  guaran- 
tees given  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1938? 
How  strongly  did  the  great  powers  of 
1938  enforce  the  rights  of  the  Czechs? 
Ask  the  Czechs  today,  as  they  groan  un- 
der the  Soviet  boot. 

Think  of  the  merciless  advantage  the 
Arabs  would  take  of  any  Israel  compro- 
mise and  agreement  to  false  guar- 
antees. Think  of  the  fedayeen  and  the 
newly  rearmed  Arab  armies,  licking  their 
chops  at  the  thought  of  another  chance 
at  Israel,  with  the  odds  on  their  side  for 
a change.  Shall  America  dare  to  take  the 


triumphant  sword  from  the  hand  of 
Israel  so  she  will  stand  vulnerable  and 
naked  before  her  enemies?  Shall  the 
United  States  betray  the  Israelis  for  the 
worthless  words  and  guarantees  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Arab  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union? 

I thought  better  of  Mr.  Nixon.  I 
thought  better  of  some  of  the  people 
around  him.  I thought  better  of  the 
American  foreign  policy  establishment. 
It  is  obvious  that  Scranton-type  think- 
ing permeates  the  new  advisers  on  the 
Middle  East.  This  could  result  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  Israel.  Mr.  Speaker,  I place 
no  faith  in  these  overtures.  I place  no 
faith  in  these  promised  guarantees.  I 
place  no  faith  in  the  honeyed  words  and 
glib  promises  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  Arab  clients. 

And  I have  nothing  but  contempt  for 
the  Arab -Soviet  lapdog,  De  Gaulle’s 
France.  Let  the  gentlemen  in  the  be- 
fogged areas  of  Foggy  Bottom  take  no- 
tice that  Israel’s  friends  will  not  take 
such  suggestions  seriously.  Their  idea  of 
a solution  to  the  Middle  East  is  the  same 
as  the  Arab’s  solution — the  extinguish- 
ing of  the  State  of  Israel. 

T cannot  believe  that  America  would 
acquiesce  in  such  a move,  much  less 
support  it. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday , February  5,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  Rules  Committee  blocked  legisla- 
tion from  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  would  lead 
to  a vote  by  the  House  Members  on  a pay 
increase. 

I believe  firmly  that  the  House  Mem- 
bers should  be  allowed  to  debate  and 
work  their  will  on  the  resolution  con- 
cerning pay  increases  from  28  to  71  per- 
cent. 

At  a time  when  inflation  is  causing 
those  people  living  on  fixed  incomes  to 
do  without  many  of  the  necessities  of  life 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
start  another  round  of  inflationary  pay 
increases  that  would  harm  those  on  fixed 
incomes  and  those  earning  a minimum 
salary. 

During  this  period  when  talk  of  hold- 
ing the  line  against  inflation  is  upper- 
most it  seems  almost  unreasonable  that 
we  could  sit  by  and  allow  this  increase 
to  come  about. 

Today  we  had  a vote  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  House  should  recess  from  Feb- 
uary  7 to  17.  Since  the  Commission’s  rec- 
ommendation will  go  into  effect  the  14th, 
I feel  we  should  stay  in  session  and  at- 
tempt to  pass  legislation  which  would 
block  this  pay  increase.  Therefore,  I 
voted  “no”  on  the  resolution  to  recess 
until  February  17. 

I want  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
pay  increase  and  had  this  issue  come  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  I would  have 
voted  against  the  increase. 


BETTER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 
TAX  REFORM  ARTICLE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  5 , 1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
29,  1969,  I was  joined  by  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  introducing  H.R.  5250,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  is  a 13 -point  re- 
form package  that  would  bring  in  some 
$9  billion  in  extra  revenue  and  make 
unnecessary  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  10 -percent  tax  surcharge. 

The  November  issue  of  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  contains  an  excellent  arti- 
cle on  tax  reform  entitled  “Our  income- 
Tax  Mess:  Is  There  Any  Way  Out”  by 
Peter  Lindberg  and  George  Bush  in  which 
many  of  the  reforms  contained  in  H.R. 
5250  are  discussed.  The  article  deals  in 
intelligent  and  readable  fashion  with 
such  controversial  issues  as  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  tax-exempt  bond  in- 
come, capital  gains,  the  unlimited  char- 
itable deduction,  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
hobby  farms,  the  $100  dividend  exclu- 
sion, and  the  proposal  for  a minimum- 
maximum  tax  on  individuals. 

I commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Our  Income-Tax  Mess:  Is  There  Any 
Way  Out? 

(By  Peter  Lindberg  and  George  Bush) 

(Note. — Of  all  the  puzzling  ways  of  gov- 
ernment, the  whys  and  hows  of  our  income 
tax  are  probably  the  most  mysterious.  Rates 
are  supposedly  progressive,  rising  up  to  70 
percent  in  the  top  bracket — yet  your  family 
is  taxed  a greater  percentage  of  its  income 
than  are  many  millionaires.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures,  18  individuals  with 
personal  incomes  of  more  than  one  million 
dollars  paid  no  income  tax  at  all  in  1966. 

(If  you’re  over  65  and  blind,  you  get  twq 
extra  exemptions;  if  you’re  over  65  and  para- 
lyzed, you  get  only  one.  Make  money  on 
stocks  Instead  of  by  the  hour,  and  your  tax 
obligation  is  almost  automatically  cut  in 
half.  Single  people  get  hit  so  hard  that  it 
actually  pays  them  to  get  married.  Sell  your 
home  for  more  than  it  cost  you,  and  you  must 
account  for  the  profit;  sell  it  for  less,  and  you 
ordinarily  cannot  deduct  your  loss. 

(The  list  of  inequities  and  inconsistencies 
is  so  complex  that  only  an  expert  can  take 
full  advantage  of  tax-saving  devices.  And 
here  the  average  breadwinner  is  strictly  out 
of  luck.  Most  legal  “loopholes”  pay  off  only 
where  big  money  is  involved. 

(To  make  matters  even  more  frustrating, 
nobody  seems  quite  sure  what  income  taxa- 
tion is  all  about  these  days.  Is  it  to  finance 
the  operations  of  government?  Is  it  to  re- 
distribute the  income,  to  channel  funds  from 
the  richer  to  the  poorer?  Is  it  to  fight  in- 
flation by  absorbing  some  of  your  extra 
money,  rather  than  letting  inflation  run  its 
damaging  course? 

(Considering  all  this,  it’s  no  wonder  the 
tax  system  is  both  confusing  and  open  to 
boondoggling  by  politicians.  It’s  also  no  won- 
der that  the  system  is  making  cynics  out  of 
so  many. 
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( Obviously  something  must  be  done,  and  it 
isn't  surprising  that  “tax  reform”  has  become 
a magic  phrase  in  this  election  year.  But  none 
of  the  proposed  changes  is  a panacea.  Each 
has  its  pros  and  coni.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  Treasury  some  months  ago  was 
considering  a tax  reform  program  for  intro- 
duction by  the  present  administration,  Bet- 
ter Homes  and  Gardens  decided  to  explore 
the  major  inequities  arid  solutions.) 

OIL  AND  GAS  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Most  tax  reformers  long  have;  had  an  eye  | 
on  this  controversial  bit  of  favoritism  that 
allows  oil  producers  to  deduct  27£  percent 
of  the  gross  income  ‘from  their  wells  before 
they  even  start  figuring  their  taxes.  True, 
this  deduction  can’t  exceed  half  of  taxable 
income — i.e.,  the  income  aft$r.  expenses 
(without  subtracting  depletion) . But  this 
deduction  Is  allowed  annually  foi*  the  full  life 
of  a well  without  relation  to!  the  dollar 
amount  invested.  Thus,  the  deduction  limit 
isn’t  much  of  a problem  for  most  of  the  oil 
industry.  What’s  more,  to  help  Ion  the  de- 
ductible expense  picture,  oil  people  may 
claim  “intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs”  as  current  outE&ys  instead  jof  spreading 
them  over  a number  of  years  as  0ther  indus- 
tries must  do  with  similar  expeiidftures. 

It’s  no  revelation,  then,  that  there’s  little 
left  to  tax.  And  while  there  are  It  number  of 
high-bracket  individuals  on  th  js  long-run- 
ning gravy  train,  corporations  generally  make 
the  most  use  of  it. 

Opponents  of  the  allowance,  j like  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  jand  Senator 
Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee,  have  aj  point  when 
they  say  that  it  has  outlived  I its  purpose 
since  it  was  instituted  in  Worjd  War  I to 
stimulate  oil  exploration.  Today,;  say  these 
critics,  it’s  an  unwarranted  gifj;  and  privi- 
lege, regardless  of  how  many  pepple  benefit. 

Defenders  of  the  allowance  al^o  have  some 
arguments.  They  maintain  toe;  relatively 
low  price  you  pay  for  gasoline  ii  a result  of 
the  depletion  allowance.  Others,  like  Sena- 
tor Jack  Miller  of  Iowa,  have  saijd  the  deple- 
tion allowance  helps  pur  oil  companies  com- 
pete in  the  world’s  petroleum  market. 

Not  surprisingly,  while  a redaction  of  the 
allowance  is  often  recommendjed,  -ew  re- 
formers suggest  abolishing  it  entirely.  Even 
Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuse  or  WiscohSIri,  in  his 
tabled  tax  bill  of  1967,  merely  proposed  cut- 
ting it  to  15  percent,  thereby  increasing  fed- 
eral revenues  by  an  estimated  1 500  million 
dollars  a year.  This  compromise  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  be  idealistic  abojut  taxes:  In 
principle,  the  allowance  represents  an  in- 
equity, whether  it’s  27.5  or  15  percent.  > 
tax-exempt  bond  income 

If  you’re  very  rich,  you  can  &vo id  paying 
income  taxes  altogether  by  investing  your 
wealth  in  tax-exempt  bonds  that  are  issued^ 
by  municipalities  and  other  Ideal  govej 
mental  bodies  to  raise  money  : for  sohtfols, 
roads,  water  purification ^plajfrt^rlJnd  other 
projects.  Because  -mlCK'  securities  are  tax-ex- 
empt, the  issuing  community!  ean  pay  a 
lower  interest  rate  and  still  combdte  success- 
fully for  funds  in  the  capital  market.  Where 
an  ordinary  corporate  bond  may  pay  5 per- 
cent or  even  more  these  days,  taje-free  school 
bonds,  for  instance,  may  be  floated  at  only 
3 or  4 percent.  Yet  they  are  extremely  attrac- 
tive to  those  taxpayers  in  the  50  percent  tax 
bracket  or  above. 

Why  not  raise  the  interest  rajtd  on  muni- 
cipal bonds  and  make  them  taxable?  Simply 
because  communities  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  high  interest  rates  of  the  cjpen  market. 
Even  as  it  is,  they  often  have  a \ hard  time 
meeting  their  financial  obligations.  If  ex- 
empts were  abolished,  local  taxej  most  likely 
would  rise  (although  for  every!  dollar  now 
saved  in  local  taxea  with  exerhpts,  federal 
taxpayers  lose  $1.25  to  $1.50.  the  difference 
going  to  high-bracket  taxpayers). 

The  solutions?  One  is  an  across-the-board 


minimum  tax — regardless  of  source  of  in- 
come. We’ll  1-alk  about  this  later.  Another 
is  a suggestion  made  by  some  economists 
that  the  federal  government  could  get  by 
cheaper  by  making  up  the  difference  between 
the  interest  rate  the  community  can  afford 
to  pay  and  the  going  market  rate. 

capital  gains 

Make  money  in  the  stock  market — or  in  any 
other  capital  investment  or  income-produc- 
ing property — and  you  often  can  cut  your 
tax  bill  at  leiust  by  half,  provided  you  hang 
on  to  your  investment  six  months  and  a day. 
The  most  you’d  ever  have  to  pay  (if  you’re 
in  the  50  percent  or  over  tax  bracket)  is  25 
percent  of  your  gain,  not  including  the  new 
surtax. 

Take  the  assembly-line  worker  earning 
$7,000  a year  who  files  a standard  1040  form. 
He  has  to  pay  roughly  IfT,  100  iri^taaL  An- 
other taxpayer  wfiose  sole  income  is  $7>Q00 
made  from  Icjrtg-term  capital  gains  on  stock 
investments  i;ets  by  with  a $400  tax  bill.  On- 
the  face  of/t,  that’s  a tremendous  Injustice. 
But  this  law  was  written  to  stimulate  risk 
investm ernfc.  Without  risk  investing,  a coun- 
try cannot  grow.  There  must  be  some  in- 
centive fbr  you  to  put  your  money  into  a 
project  vmere  you  might  lose  it.  Indeed,  some 
* countries  don’t  tax  capital  gains  at  all. 

Thus,  it’s  not  likely  that  the  capital  gains 
advantage  will  be — or  should  he — abolished 
entirely.  But  many  lawmakers  would  change 
the  provisions.  They  point  out  that  there’s 
a big  difference  between  a man  who  invests 
his  monei  in  a long-range  project,  and  the 
speculator  who  buys  stock  and  sells  it  at  a 
profit  right  after  the  six  months  are  up. 
Various  iriformal  proposals  have  been  put 
forward,  s&ch  as  lengthening  the  required 
holding  period  for  the  maximum  tax  benefit 
from  six  months  to,  say,  five  years,  with 
intermediate  points  allowing  lesser  benefits. 
Another  proposal  is  to  do  away  with  the  25 
percent  maximum  and  simply  tax  capital 
gains  at  half  the  regular  rate  applicable  to 
the  taxpaye^,  with  rates  then  ranging  up  to 
35  percent. 

UNLIMlJ 
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FED  CHARITABLE  DEDUCTIONS 

Jet  little  wrinkle,  and  you’ll  have 
illy  to  follow  It. 

average  taxpayer,  cannot  de- 
lan  30  percent  of  your  total  in- 
iributions  to  charity  no  matter 
fan  actually  give  (though  you  can 
mused  contributions  to  the  next 
A little-known  law,  however,  lets 
deduct  gifts  to  charity  without 
given  year  If — in  that  year  and 
eight  of  ten  preceding  years — his  charitable 
contributions  plus  federal  income  taxes  paid 
exceeded  90  percent  of  taxable  income. 

what  does  this  mean?  One  thing  it 
not  mean  is  that  a millionaire  actually 
lust  give  away  or  pay  in  taxes  more  than  90 
percent  of  his  income  all  those  years.  The 
key  word  here  Is  taxable . By  investing  so  he 
receives  income  from  capital  gains,  tax- 
exempt  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  and  oil 
property,  he  can  reduce  his  taxable  income 
to  a minimum.  In  actuality,  his  federal  in- 
come taxes  and  his  gifts  together  can  be 
much  less  than  90  percent  of  what  he  earns. 

Example:  A man  with  a million-a-year 
income,  half  from  municipal  bonds  and  half 
from  long-term  capital  gains,  could  con- 
tribute to  charity  and  pay  taxes  of  Just  over 
$225,000  a year  for  eight  years  and  still 
qualify  for  this  tax  break.  Then  in  the  ninth 
year,  he  could  make  a gift  in  excess  of  $225,- 
000  and  escape  paying  taxes  entirely  for  that 
year. 

If  the  unlimited  charitable  deduction  pro- 
vision were  abolished,  the  government  would 
gain  about  50  million  dollars  a year  in  taxes. 
But  there’s  also  an  argument  for  allowing 
this  privilege  to  continue.  Remember  that 
the  millionaire  does  indeed  give  this  money 
away  to  a worthy  cause,  tf  he  didn’t  con- 
tribute generously,  the  money  would  have  to 


come  from  elsewhere,  most  likely  from  a gov- 
ernment source.  The  question  then  narrows 
down  to  one  of  control  of  the  charitable 
funds.  Who  should  decide  how  much  money 
goes  to  which  charities?  The  millionaire  as 
the  individual  donor,  or  the  government? 

INHERITED  SECURITIES 

By  not  taxing  oapital  gains  at  death,  the 
government  last  year  lost  out  on  an  esti- 
mated 2 y2  billion  dollars  in  revenue  (or  about 
a tenth  of  that  years  deficit).  What’s  in- 
volved here  is  this:  A taxpayer  buys  stock 
worth  $5,000.  By  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
stock’s  value  has  increased  to,  say,  $15,000.  If 
he  sold  it  one  minute  before  his  death,  he’d 
owe  capital  gains  tax — a maximum  of  $2,500 
on  the  profit.  But  if  the  stock  is  not  sold 
and  passes  on  to  his  heirs,  neither  he  nor  his 
heirs  have  to  pay  income  tax  on  the  increase 
in  value.  The  heirs’  only  responsibility  for 
taxes  is  on  any  future  profit  they  receive. 

President  Kennedy  tried  unsuccesfully  to 
. plug  this  loophole  in  his  tax  reform  package 
of  1962.  Congressman  Reuss  tried  again  in  his 
aborted  tax  bill  of  1967.  Reuss’  charge  was 
that  the  provision  greatly  favors  those  who 
have  large  amounts  of  accumulated  wealth. 

But  many  congressmen  balked  at  the  hard- 
ships that  would  result  from  requiring  an  ad- 
ditional income  tax  at  death.  Something  they 
might  accept,  however,  would  be  a require- 
ment that  an  estate  or  heir  must  use  the  same 
income  tax  base  for  property  as  the  deceased, 
rather  than  the  higher  appreciated  value  al- 
lowed under  present  law.  This  would  result 
in  the  heirs’  paying  an  income  tax,  not  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  decedent,  but  when  they 
sold  the  inherited  property. 

FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAXES 

According  to  the  tax-rate  schedule,  federal 
estate  taxes  are  steep.  The  gross  tax  rates  on 
taxable  estate®  run  up  to  37  percent  on  one- 
million-dollar  estates  to  77  percent  on  estates 
over  ten  million  dollars.  Yet  the  actual  tax 
paid  runs  from  15  percent  at  the  $500,000-to- 
one-million  level  up  to  no  more  than  24  per- 
cent, then  tapers  off  above  the  $20-million 
mark. 

How  does  this  happen?  Well,  simply  by 
leaving  his  estate  to  his  wife,  a taxpayer  can 
exclude  up  to  half  that  money  from  any  tax 
on  his  estate.  Available  to  all  estates,  it's 
obviously  most  useful  to  large  ones — i.e.,  be- 
ing able  to  leave  half  of  a 20-million- dollar 
estate  to  your  wife  and  be  taxed  at  the  10- 
million  rate.  But  even  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale,  it  in  effect  lets  you  leave  $120,- 
000  tax-free  to  your  wife — $60,000  under  the 
estate-tax  exemption  clause,  another  $60,000 
under  the  marital  deduction  clause.  Some  say 
this  doesn’t  offer  permanent  tax  escape,  since 
money  is  taxed  when  the  donee  dies.  But  it 
can  siave  tax,  since  the  estate  is  divided  into 
two  smaller  taxable  packets,  each  taxed  at 
lower  rates  than  if  combined.  And  the  donee 
has  the  use — and  interest  from  -the  money 
that  otherwise  would  go  to  the  Treasury.  Re- 
sult? For  the  Treasury,  a hefty  revenue  loss. 
(When  the  marital  deduction  was  adopted  in 
1948,  it  lowered  estate  tax  revenues  by  one- 
third.) 

But  there’s  even  more  tax-relief  mileage 
built  into  our  present  federal  estate  laws. 
Simply  by  leaving  money  in  trust  to  his  wife 
or  children — rather  than  by  outright  be- 
quest— a man  can  save  surprising  amounts 
of  tax  money.  His  wife  or  children  get  all  the 
income  from  the  estate — such  as  interest  on 
bonds — during  their  lifetime.  When  they  die, 
the  property  Is  not  subject  to  estate  tax— 
and,  if  it’s  left  in  trust  for  the  children,  an 
entire  generation  escapes  paying  estate  tax. 
Obviously,  the  leverage  increases  with  wealth. 
On  an  eight-million  dollar  estate,  for  in- 
stance, bequeathing  2.4  million  in  trust  to 
the  children  could  save  roughly  1 y2  million 
dollars  In  taxes.  (To  insure  that  he  pays  even 
less  tax,  the  same  cautious  man  can  make 
use  of  the  gift- tax  loophole  described  be- 
low— all  perfectly  legal.) 
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believe  that  while  change  is  needed,  the 
states  should  retain  a role  in  a revamped 
Electoral  College.  Bqt  the  point  missed  is 
that  states  do  not  vote,  people  do  vote.  The 
President,  who  represent®  all  of  the  people, 
should  be  elected  by  them  directly. 

Some  of  the  discussion  about  reforming 
the  system  has  centered  on  legally  commit- 
ting the  Electors  to  vote  as  instructed  by 
the  people,  or  by  abolishing  the  Electoral 
College  but  assigning  the  same  Electoral 
votes  to  the  states.  There  would  still  be  a 
chance  of  distorting  the  popular  will  since 
there  is  no  exact  correlation  between  Elec- 
toral votes  and  the  popular  vote,  Mr.  Nixon 
in  the  recent  election  won  43  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote  but  56  per  cent  of  the  Electoral 
votes.  It  would  be  possible  for  a candidate  to 
win  a popular  majority  and  lose  the  election, 
as  has  happened. 

The  election  of  a President,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  a place  for  a popular  decision.  We  favor  a 
system  allowing  Americans  the  right  to  vote 
directly  for  their  President. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  first  inau- 
gural address  on  March  4,  1801,  who  said, 
“sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can 
he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the  government 
of  others?  Ot  have  we  found  angels  in  the 
fonnsoj. kings  to  govern  him?” 



RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  4,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  the  Maine  Township— Illinois — 
Regular  Republican  Organization 
adopted  a resolution  declaring  its  sup- 
port of  Israel  in  that  nation’s  struggle 
against  imperialistic  communism.  Inas- 
much as  this  resolution  eloquently  dem- 
onstrates that  the  people  of  my  district 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  East,  I am  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  : 

Resolution  in  Support  of  Israel 

Whereas,  The  Republican  Party  in  general 
and,  specifically,  the  Republican  Party  of 
Maine  Township,  Illinois,  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
world  and  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
encroachment  of  communism  on  freedom  as 
a threat  to  global  peace,  and 

Whereas,  the  failure  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  has  led  not  only  to 
undue  communist  influence  in  that  area 
but  also  to  direct  arming  of  Arab  states  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas,  communist  influence  and  arms 
in  the  Middle  East  menace  the  freedom  of 
Israel,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  Israeli  action  in 
Lebanon  against  property,  but  not  against 
human  life,  has  been  condemned  in  the  main 
by  nations  not  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  resolution 
that  criticized  this  Israeli  action  is  symp- 
tomatic of  a hypocritical  double-standard  by 
which  Arab  raids  and  atrocities  are  ignored 
while  whatever  Israel  does  in  defense  Is  con- 
demned 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Maine  Township  Regular  Republican  Orga- 
nization: 

1.  Declare  its,  support  of  Israel  in  this 
latest  of  many  crises,  and 


2.  Go  on*  record  as  urging  a policy  of 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  for 
public  acknowledgement  by  all  nations  of 
the  world  of  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area  and  its  right  to  live,  in 
freedom  and  in  peace,  within  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  this  organization  be  empowered  to  dis- 
tribute copies  of  this  Resolution  to  appro- 
priate bodies  and  to  make  copies  available 
to  any  organization,  be  it  local,  state  or 
national,  that  may  be  interested  in  a similar 
expression  of  support. 

Adopted  this  10th  day  of  January,  1969. 

Attested  to  by : 

John  F.  Calef, 

President. 

Joan  Hall, 

Secretary. 

Floyd  T.  Fulle, 

Committeeman. 


TRAFFIC  IN  NARCOTICS  AND 
DANGEROUS  DRUGS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  4 , 1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  recent  weeks  one  of  our 
most  eminent  American  business  leaders 
was  prevailed  upon  to  speak  on  the 
timely  subject  of  “Traffic  in  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs.”  Hardly  a day 
passes  without  our  attention  being  called 
to  crime  and  violence  directly  associated 
with  narcotic  usage  or  traffic  in  drugs.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I think  the 
message  of  my  good  friend  Samuel  F. 
Pryor  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

Sam  Pryor,  who  as  senior  vice  presi- 
dent helped  to  build  a world  organization 
of  Pan  American  Airways,  is  a man  dedi- 
cated to  public  service  and  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  He  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  Boys’  Clubs  of  America  and 
Little  League  Foundation  giving  them 
his  wise  counsel  and  unstinting  help  in 
the  same  manner  he  has  served  his  Gov- 
ernment as  a consultant  and  as  an  offi- 
cial representative  to  international  meet- 
ings and  conferences.  In  his  capacity  as 
a consultant  to  the  Department  of  State 
he  is  a foremost  leader  of  that  fine  group 
of  American  businessmen  and  profes- 
sional leaders  who  are  giving  so  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  experience  in 
helping  to  achieve  some  degree  of  per- 
fection in  our  foreign  affairs.  For  these 
efforts  he  is  deserving  of  our  commenda- 
tion and  our  gratitude. 

Sam  Pryor  can  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject  of  narcotics  and  drugs  be- 
cause he  studied  it  for  many  years  and 
also  attended  and  was  graduated  from 
our  U.S.  Treasury  Narcotic  Agents’ 
School  in  Washington.  He  represented 
the  U.S.  Government  at  the  last  six  an- 
nual meetings  of  Interpol — the  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Police  Organization — in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  He  served  as 
an  agent  and  acts  as  an  adviser  for  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 


Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a result  of  his 
wide  travels  and  his  expertise  gained  by 
careful  study  of  every  aspect  of  the  drug 
traffic,  Sam  Pryor  speaks  with  the  voice 
of  authority.  For  these  reasons  I include 
the  text  of  an  address  given  by  him  at 
the  Don  Bosco-Holy  Name  Breakfast  on 
December  8,  1968: 

Traffic  in  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

I wish  it  was  my  privilege  to  talk  to  you 
this  morning  on  many  other  interesting  sub- 
jects that  I have  seen  around  our  world 
where  my  business  has  taken  me  for  thirty 
years  and  before  that  visiting  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  at  a very  early  age, 
but  this  morning  I have  been  asked  to  talk 
about — “Traffic  in  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs”. 

If  some  of  you  young  people  go  on  to  run 
a business  or  even  an  airline — you  will 
quickly  discover  that  difficult  problems  can 
be  put  aside  but  can  never  be  dismissed.  We 
can  try  and  try  again  to  solve  them  without 
facing  the  unpleasant  facts  and  we  will  fail 
every  time.  We  can  try  to  sweep  facts  under 
the  table  or  bed  out  of  sight,  but  they  will 
still  be  there.  Facts  must  be  faced  and,  so 
often,  the  unpleasant  facts  lie  close  to  home. 

Travel  abroad. sharpens  those  facts.  Travel 
abroad  often  opens  our  eyes  to  dangers  which 
lie  at  our  very  feet. 

So  this  morning  I am  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  most  unpleasant  facts  and  the 
most  dangerous  facts  that  we  all  young  and 
old  are  facing  in  this  community — this  beau- 
tiful community  and  country  and  even  the 
World  where  we  are  living.  This  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  ia  truly  a world 
problem.  Two  months  ago  I attended  the 
meeting  of  Interpol — the  International  Crim- 
inal Police  organization  and  there  at  Tehran 
in  Iran  seventy-five  countries  of  this  world 
were  in  agreement  as  to  the  dangers  we  all 
were  facing  in  dangerous  drug  abuse. 

I became  interested  many  years  ago  be- 
cause as  a Director  of  the  Boy’s  Club  of 
America — I saw  what  was  happening  to  so 
many  good  boys  because  of  lacking  some- 
thing interesting  to  do  and  lack  of  guidance 
turned  them  to  experimenting  with  narcot- 
ics, leading  them  to  ruin — even  death . 

Then  because  of  the  great  privilege  of 
being  able  to  travel  abroad,  I saw  many  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  which  are  now 
either  in  ruins  or  buried  underneath  desert 
sands.  Roman  ruins  in  Europe,  Italy — all 
over  the  Middle  East — the  ancient  pre-Chris- 
tion  Kingdoms  of  Quataban,  Petra,  Timna, 
the  Hadhuramut,  Saba — the  home  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  the  great  lost  city  of 
Shabwa — ancient  frankincense  City  of  Sum- 
huran,  and  our  own  continent  the  ancient 
city — Chichen-Itza  in  the  Yucatan. 

Some  of  these  civilizations  have  been 
burled  now  for  over  2,000  years.  Each  of 
these  cities,  in  its  proper  time,  stood  at  the 
peak  of  achievement  and  accomplishments. 
Each  exerted  its  influence  throughout  the 
then  known  world.  Each  was  the  leader  of 
its  time. 

Pondering  over  these  ruins  caused  me  to 
wonder  about  ourselves.  Now  how  much 
time  do  we  have?  And  how  wisely  are  we 
using  it?  To  these  questions  we  old  and 
young  must  provide  the  answers. 

As  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  great  historian 
has  documented,  in  case  of  civilization  after 
civilization,  complete  destruction  comes  from 
within.  Egypt,  Babylon,  Crete,  Greece,  As- 
syria and  in  our  own  hemisphere  the  Mayas, 
and  the  Incas  were  not  from  within.  When 
the  final  test  came,  these  great  cultural,  once 
healthy  systems  found  themselves  spiritually 
sick  and  helpless.  They  could  not  defend 
themselves,  because  they  had  already  lost 
faith  in  themselves. 

Now  at  what  time  in  the  history  of  these 
lost  civilizations  did  the  parents  begin  to  ne- 
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include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat of  January  18-19,  1969: 

Mitchell  Has  What  It  Takes 

Some  critics  of  incoming  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  have  suggested  he  may  be  of 
questionable  effectiveness  because  he  lacks 
experience  in  such  areas  as  civil  lights,  ahti- 
trust  cases,  dealing  with  organized  crime  and 
other  issues  which  might  come  before  the 
Justice  Department. 

What  they  overlook  is  that  Mitchell  gives 
every  indication  that  he  is  a man  who  will  dp 
what  his  predecessor  did  all  too  reluctantly  in 
certain  instances — enforce  the  law  and  pros- 
ecute offenders  vigorously. 

Cri  ne  has  reached  the  point  in  this  coun- 
try that  a hard-line  law  enforcement  man 
such  as  Mitchell  is  urgently  needed  in  this 
post.  Which  has  been  occupied  in  recent  years 
by  men  more  concerned  with  espousing  thetr 
sociological  views  on  crime  than  in  enforcing 
the  ldw.  * 

In  ;he  case  of  Gov.  Walter  Hickel  of  Alaska, 
a chorus  of  critics  are  trying  to  paint  him 
as  a despoiler  of  land  and  resources  because 
he  indicated  he  disagreed  with  a policy  of 
withe  rawing  a large  area  of  land  for  con- 
servation and  “lock  it  up  for  no  reason.” 

To  date  no  one  has  shown  that  Alaska  Gov, 
Hickel  has  anything  more  than  a balanced 
view  on  conservation.  He  has  indicated  he  wiU 
continue  to  pursue  a policy  of  intelligently 
conserving  the  nation’s  land  and  resources. 
But  he  also  will  recognize  the  need  for  de- 
veloping resources  such  as  oil . deposits  in 
Alaska  when  this  is  the  wisest  course. 

CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

| Tuesday , February  4,  1969 

Mn.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit  is 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our  mod- 
ern economy.  Without  the  availability  of 
credit,  economic  development  would  be 
severely  curtailed.  Access  to  credit  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  businessman,  and  to 
the  individual  as  well.  For  this  reason, 
complex  credit  systems  have  been  devel- 
oped in  this  Nation  over  many  years  to 
fill  the  vast  need  for  operating  capital 
and  personal  financing.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  within  this  elaborate  system* 
fromj  time  to  time,  minor  Saws  may 
occuif.  Such,  I believe,  is  the  case  in  the 
present  practice  of  withholding  informa- 
tion pn  credit  ratings  from  individuals 
whose  economic  and  personal  well-being 
may  jbe  unfairly  jeopardized  by  the  rat- 
ings. j 

I am  happy  to  cosponsor  today,  with 
my  cblleague,  Mr.  Zablocki,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, legislation  to  correct  tiiis  evil  by 
making  available  to  any  individual  the 
basis]  of  an  adverse  credit  report  on  him- 
self so  that  he  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  refuting  any  incorrect  evidence 
used  [against  him. 

This  legislation,  to  be  known  as  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  Is  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Truth- in -Lend- 
ing A|et.  It  would  establish  “due  practice*' 
in  credit  rating  and  reporting  businesses 
on  much  the  same  basis  as  is  now  com- 
monly found  in  our  basic  legal  system* 

Not  °nly  would  this  bill  allow  an  indi- 
vidual to  see  a report  prepared  on  him- 


self by  a credit  reporting  agency,  it  would 
also  require  credit  reporting  agencies  to 
keep  their  reports  confidential.  This 
would  help  insure  the  individual’s  right 
to  privacy  in  the  collation  and  report- 
ing of  information  which  is  increasingly 
more  detailed  and  vital  to  his  affairs. 

As  I have  said,  the  credit  reporting 
business  is  necessary  and,  indeed,  re- 
quired in  our  modern  economy.  The  great 
majority  of  agencies,  no  doubt,  develop 
accurate  information  and  protect  pri- 
vacy. This  legislation  would  not  interfere 
with  the  continued  successful  operations 
of  credit  reporting  agencies,  bufcinstead 
would  help  maintain  public  corfndence  in 
and  respect  for  their  activities  by  guar- 
anteeing individuals  a me^ns  of  redress 
for  any  unfair  injury  that^iay  occur. 

As  my  good  friend  and /respected  col- 
league, Congressman.  Zablocki,  has 
pointed  out,  the  fact  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  handled  without  abuse 
to  the  individual  does  not  justify  the 
many  cases  of  error  and  mistaken  iden- 
tity in  credit  reports  nowl  being  discov- 
ered. He  said: 

In  fact,  such  erroneous  reports  can  prac- 
tically destroy  a person  and  ydb  the  agencies, 
as  part  of  their  established  n\pde  of  opera- 
tion, will  not  give  the  person  the  chance  to 
correct  a mistake  in  his  report.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  that  regulation  of  \the  industry 
Is  needed  to  protect  the  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I agree  with  tfye  need  for 
greater  protection  for  our  citizens,  and 
therefore  I am  delighted  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  malicious,  Arbitrary, 
and  erroneous  credit  reports. 


LEGISLATION  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
FEDERAL  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  i969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr!  Speaker, 
today  I am  joining  with  my/ colleague, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  of  California,  ^iid  28  other 
Members  in  introducing  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Eq&al  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  was  first 
drafted  by  James  Roosevelt  and  myself 
and  was  passed  by  the  House  in  1966, 
but  failed  in  the  Senate.  Federal  officials 
feel  that  these  powers  are  essential  if 
the  objective  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity is  to  be  brought  within  reach. 
Thirty  State  commissions,  including  that 
in  New  York,  now  have  the  powers  which 
would  be  granted  to  the  Federal  Com- 
mission under  this  act. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  confer 
upon  the  EEOC  authority  to  issue  ju- 
dicially enforceable  cease-and-desist 
orders  directing  the  discontinuance  of 
discriminatory  emplcyment  practices. 
The  Commission’s  power  under  existing 
law  is  limited  to  concili  ation.  In  addition, 
our  bill  would  extend  coverage  of  the  law 
to  employers  and  labor  organizations 
with  eight  or  more  employees  or  mem- 


bers. The  present  law  exempts  units  of 
less  than  25. 

I urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  giving 
the  EEOC  effective  enforcement  power  in 
our  effort  to  grant  equal  employment  op- 
portunity to  all  Americans. 


ELECTION  REFORM  IS  URGENT 
NEED 

lion.  ROBERT  H.  (BOB)  M0LL0HAN 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  4t  1969 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I joined  some  37  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  the  introduction  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  317,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  amendment  would  insure  that  the 
man  with  the  most  votes  will  win  the 
election.  It  abolishes  all  the  trappings  of 
electoral  votes  and  says  that  the  popular 
vote — the  vote  of  the  people — will  deter- 
mine who  shall  be  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a very  fine  editorial  was 
published  by  the  Wheeling  News  Register 
on  the  subject  on  January  10,  1969,  and 
I am  including  it  in  my  remarks: 

Election  Reform  Is  Urgent  Need 

The  need  for  reform  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege method  of  electing  a president  of  the 
United  States  was  demonstrated  clearly  again 
e^lier  this  week  when  Congress  formally  cer- 
tified the  electoral  victory  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

After  an  afternoon  of  debate  over  the  right 
of  a maverick  elector  from  North  Carolina  to 
Ignore  the  majority  of  his  state’s  voters  and 
cast  his  ballot  for  George  C.  Wallace,  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Nixon  as  president  and  Spiro  Ag- 
new  as  vice  president  was  formally  proclaim- 
ed. It  was  Just  one  more  instance  pointing 
up  the  dire  need  for  change  of  this  system 
which  was  Introduced  in  1804  and  which  is 
both  archaic  and  dangerous. 

We  will  not  soon  forget  that  on  election 
night  last  Nov.  5,  there  was  genuine  fear  in 
the  country  that  the  next  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  would  find  America  swept  by  the 
severest  political  storm  of  the  century.  The 
concern  was  based  on  the  strong  possibility 
that  neither^  candidate  for  president  would 
win  the  270  votes  needed  to  carry  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  that  the  President  would 
not  be  selected  until  January. 

There  was  ample  reason  for  this  anxiety 
since  if,  for  instance,  California  had  not 
gone  to  Mr.  Nixon  by  a margin  of  200,000 
votes  but  ihstead  had  gone  for  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  the  Electoral  College 
would  have  been  stalemated.  The  way  would 
have  been  open  for  weeks  of  wheeling  and 
dealing  over  the  votes  of  the  elector,  with 
Mr.  George  Wallace  attempting  to  play  the 
role  of  the  kingmaker  with  his  45  votes. 

The  Founding  Fathers  introduced  the  Elec- 
toral College  from  a complete  mistrust  of 
the  people.  Their  system  has  been  modified 
in  practice,  since  the  electors  are  pledged  to 
vote  for  specific  candidates,  but  not  by  law, 
since  the  electors  do  not  legally  have  to  carry 
out  their  pledges.  This  was  demonstrated 
again  this  week  when  Congress  upheld  the 
maverick  elector  from  North  Carolina. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  method  for 
reform  is  to  abolish  thhe  Electoral  College 
and  permit  Americans  to  elect  their  Presi- 
dent by  a direct  popular  vote.  The  one-man, 
one-vote  proposal  is  opposed  by  many  who 
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reflecting  my  point  of  view  appeared  in 
the  Plain  Dealer  on  February  1,  1969. 

Reorganization  Act 

Congress  should  waste  no  time  in  acting 
upon  President  Nixon’s  request  to  extend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 

. The  act  permits  a president  to  reorga- 
nize the  executive  branch  of  government  on 
his  own  authority  through  abolition,  trans- 
fer or  consolidation  of  agency  functions. 
WLthout  the  act  a president  would  have  to 
submit  carefully  drawn  legislation  to  Con- 
gress each  time  he  wished  to  make  a change. 

The  act  usually  has  been  routinely  ex- 
tended by  congressional  consent  every  two 
years,  but  it  was  permitted  to  lapse  on  Dec. 
31.  Its  passage  is  necessary  if  the  new  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  able  to  shape  the  executive 
branch  to  his  liking. 



ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  JAPANESE  BOY- 
COTT OF  ISRAEL 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  4 , 1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  acts 
of  Arab  terrorism  are  occurring  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  should  not  overlook  at- 
titudes of  governments  elsewhere  toward 
the  struggle  of  Israel  to  survive. 

Recently  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B’rith  studied  the  Japanese 
boycott  of  Israel.  I think  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  the  report 
which  follows  is  discouraging,  and  also 
that  officials  of  our  Government  should 
communicate  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment our  concern  and  displeasure 
over  any  kind  of  boycott  of  Israel. 

The  following  is  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  progress  report  on  the  Japanese 
boycott  of  Israel,  dated  January  1969: 

INTRODUCTION 

Despite  a professed  concern  with  the  boy- 
cott of  Israel  by  significant  Japanese  busi- 
ness interests — reoprts  of  which  have  been 
widely  published — the  Government  of  Japan 
has  yet  to  adopt  a policy  which  would  assist 
its  business  community  in  resisting  pressures 
from  the  Arab  bloc.  As  a result,  a number  of 
large  Japanese  businesses  have  stuck  to  their 
refusal,  in  some  cases,  to  trade  with  Israel,  or 
their  unwillingness.  In  others,  to  consider  Is- 
raeli requests  for  expansion  of  existing  agree- 
ments or  entry  into  new  ones. 

On  the  basis  of  data  now  available,  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  finds  signs  of  worry 
within  the  Japanese  business  world  itself, 
and  on  high  governmental  levels — but  little, 
if  any,  meaningful  activity  from  either  seg- 
ment. 

In  early  May,  1968,  during  its  National 
Commission  meeting,  ADL  released  its  find- 
ings on  the  Japanese  boycott  of  Israel;  named 
specific  Japanese  companies  which  had 
yielded  to  Arab  pressure  and  curtailed  trade 
with  Israel;  traced  the  two-year  history  of 
meetings  with  representatives  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  Japanese  government,  business 
interests,  and  Trade  Center;  and  called  upon 
the  Government  of  JapanHo  establish  a gov- 
ernment policy  that  would  oppose  restric- 
tion of  trade  with  nations  friendly  to  Japan, 
and  afford  government  assistance  to  Japanese 
companies  defying  pressures  from  those  who 
advocate  such  restriction,  i.e.,  the  Arab  states. 

ADL  documented  in  economic  terms  the  ir- 
rationality of  the  trade  boycott  of  Israel  by 
Japan — e.g.,  Israel’s  per  capita  income  being 
higher  than  that  of  any  Arab  country  save 
Kuwait — and,  in  moral  terms,  the  hypocrisy 


of  Japanese  business  interests’  lobbying  for 
freedom  from  trade  restrictions  with  the 
United  States  while  supporting  such  restric- 
tions vis-a-vis  Israel. 

The  ADL  findings  were  published  in  a ma- 
jor story  in  the  New  York  Times,  as  well  as 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  other  influ- 
ential papers  and  business  newsletters 
throughout  the  U.S.,  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  A wave  of  indignation  swept  American 
businessmen — non- Jewish  as  well  as  Jew- 
ish— who  have  dealings  with  Japanese  com- 
panies, and  many  informed  ADL  of  their  in- 
tention to  make  known  such  indignation  to 
their  Japanese  counterparts.  Subsequent  re- 
ports in  the  daily  and  Anglo- Jewish  press 
confirmed  that  letters  and  cables  had  indeed 
been  sent  by  Americans  to  Japanese  firms 
both  here  and  in  Japan. 

RESULTS 

On  the  positive  side,  two  effects  can  be 
documented:  (1)  some  Japanese  companies 
have  declared  their  intention  to  change  their 
restrictive  policies  in  relation  to  Israel;  (2) 
the  Government  of  Japan— officially  silent  on 
the  whole  matter  before  the  dissemination 
of  ADL’s  study — issued  a series  of  statements 
professing  a preference  for  nonrestrictlve 
practices — and  thereby  acknowledged  the 
boycott  of  Israel,  which  it  had  not  done  be- 
fore. 

Negatively,  however,  two  parallel — and 
more  significant — effects  are  demonstrable: 
(1)  denials  by  a variety  of  large  Japanese 
firms  accompanied  the  continued  silence  of 
still  others;  (2)  while  it  acknowledged  that 
Japanese  business  interests  had  been  boy- 
cotting Israel  and  expressed  concern  about 
such  practices,  the  Government  of  Japan 
said,  in  effect,  that  it  was  powerless  to  correct 
the  situation  because  it  traditionally  main- 
tained a policy  of  noninterference  in  Japanese 
companies’  trade  relations  with  other 
countries. 

This  report  will  describe  below  in  detail  the 
effects  of  publication  of  the  ADL’s  earlier 
study;  it  will  indicate  those  Japanese  firms 
which  have  changed,  or  express  a willingness 
to  change,  their  restrictive  trade  policies  to- 
ward Israel,  as  well  as  those  who  remain  re- 
calcitrant; and  it  will  offer  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  until  the  Japanese 
government  establishes  a firm  policy — clearly 
enunciated  to  its  business  community — op- 
posing boycotts  of  countries  friendly  to 
Japan  (similar  to  policies  legislated  by  many 
countries  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States),  the  Japanese  business  boycott  of 
Israel  will  remain  a harmful  ingredient  in 
the  relationship  between  the  two  countries. 

CHANGE  IN  POLICY 

As  noted  in  earlier  ADL  reports,  several 
Japanese  firms,  after  meetings  with  the 
League,  abandoned  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 
The  Fuji  Photo  Film  Company  informed  its 
American  distributors  that,  its  policy  had 
been  changed  and  it  has  since  appointed  a 
distributor  in.  Israel  and  exhibited  in  the 
1968  Tel  Aviv  International  Trade  Fair. 

The  Nissei  Sangyco  Company,  Ltd.  a sub- 
sidiary of  Hitachi,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of 
radios,  television  and  electrical  appliances, 
agreed  to  open  trade  relations  with  Isrfiel, 
also  after  conferences  with  ADL. 

Similarly,  the  Kawasaki  Dockyards , part  of 
the  multimillion-dollar  Kawasaki  Corpora- 
tion, revised  its  previous  boycott  decision  and 
agreed  to  resume  trade  relations  with  Israeli 
maritime  interests. 

Several  Japanese  firms  that  have  been  cited 
in  the  boycott  situation  have  denied  they 
support  boycott  policies  in  relation  to  Israel 
and  several  denials  have  been  evidenced  to 
be  valid. 

1.  Hayakawa  Electric  Company  of  Osaka, 
Japan,  manufacturers  of  television  sets  and 
calculators  under  the  name  of  “Sharp,”  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  exporting  to 
Israel  through  the  Shriro  Trading  Co.,  Ltd. 
and  that  their  products  are  being  imported 
into  Israel  by  Inpolex,  an  Israeli  import  firm. 

2.  Yamaha  was  one  of  two  manufacturers 


of  motorcycles  cited  in  the  boycott  situation 
who  had  refused  to  deal  with  Israel.  The 
Yamaha  International  Corporation  of  Cali- 
fornia took  issue  with  the  allegation,  say- 
ing that  “Yamaha  motorcycles  are  sold  in  67 
countries  of  the  freeworld,  including  Israel 
However,  as  late  as  November  1967,  Yamaha 
Motors  Go.  Ltd.  was  on  record  stating, 

. . our  company’s  policy  (is)  our  products 
are  not  exported  to  your  country.”  Con- 
fronted with  these  contradictory  statements, 
the  California  source  admitted  no  Yamaha 
cycles  were  exported  to  Israel,  “because  the 
motorcycle  market  in  that  country  is  small; 
however,”  the  letter  continued,  “sales  of 
Yamaha  Outboard  Motors  are  growing  at  a 
most  satisfactory  rate,  and  the  Yamaha  piano 
now  commands  20%  of  the  Israeli  piano 
market  . . .” 

Yamaha  Motors  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Yama- 
ha Shokai,  manufacturers,  exporters  and  im- 
porters of  musical  instruments.  Yamaha 
International  Corporation  probably  repre- 
sents both  firms  in  international  trade;  the 
study  referred  only  to  Yamaha  Motors  Com- 
pany. 

The  facts  indicate  that  Yamaha  Shokai  is 
selling  musical  instruments  to  Israel  and 
even  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  in  Israel,  but  no  motorcycles  have  to 
date  been  sold  to  Israel  in  spite  of  Israeli 
offers  to  buy  them. 

STILL  BOYCOTTING 

No  change  in  policy  toward  Israel  has  been 
forthcoming  from  such  giants  as  Sumitomo, 
Mitsubishi,  and  Mitsui , who  have  maintained 
silence  during  the  stir  created  by  the  ADL 
study. 

Similar  silence  and  apparent  unwillingness 
to  reverse  existing  boycott  policies  have  been 
the  response  of  the  Suzuki  Motor  Co,,  Ltd., 
Nippon  Electric  and  Shiba  Electric. 

In  the  case  of  Marubeni- Iida,  one  of  the 
several  huge  and  diversified  manufacturing 
firms  that  ADL  named  as  participating  in 
the  boycott,  the  firm,  in  talks  here  with  the 
League,  had  indicated  the  company’s  agree- 
ment to  reverse  its  former  policies,  and  had 
stated  that  Marubeni-Iida  was  now  prepared 
to  use  Israeli  flagships.  When  several  specific 
shipments  were  to  be  transported  on  Israeli 
shipping  lines,  however,  instructions  were 
issued  by  Marubeni-Iida  forbidding  use  of 
“Israeli  flagships.” 

The  Toyota  Motor  Co.  reacting  to  the  ADL 
study  through  its  public  relations  represen- 
tative in  the  United  States,  called  the  ADL 
to  say  that  Toyota  was  not  engaged  in  a boy- 
cott of  Israel.  This  was  early  in  May,  and 
since  then,  despite  several  calls  from  ADL  to 
the  public  relations  office,  no  documentation 
has  been  offered  to  substantiate  any  trade 
between  Toyota  and  Israel. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT 

For  several  years  during  which  Japanese 
business  appears  increasingly  to  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  Arab  boycott  restrictions 
against  Israel,  the  Government  of  Japan 
maintained  an  official  silence  on  the  mat- 
ter. After  a story  released  in  Tokyo  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  21,  a series 
of  statements  began  to  emerge  from  Japa- 
nese government  officials,  and  the  public 
indignation  aroused  upon  the  release  in  May 
of  ADL’s  study  appears  to  have  intensified 
this. 

Typical  of  the  inherent  contradictions  in 
the  Japanese  official  position  is  the  response 
to  an  ADL-prompted  query  from  Russell  S. 
Codman,  Jr.,  honorary  Consul  General  of 
Japan  in  Boston,  by  Yasuhiko  Nara,  Consul 
General  of  Japan  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Nara  wrote  the  following: 

The  position  of  the  Japanese  Government 
has  been,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Arab  Boycott  office, 
completely  neutral.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has,  in  the  past,  never  encouraged  or 
discouraged  any  of  the  Japanese  companies 
from  trading  with  either  Israel  or  the  Arab' 
countries.  Whether  a company  has  more 
leaning  towards  Israel  or  the  Arab  countries 
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is  entirely  up  to  each  company  concerned. 
This  has  been  the  position  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  has  been  acknowledged  both 
by  Israel  and  the  Atfib  countries.  The  com- 
pany that  is  trading.,  is,  thus,  assuming  its 
own  risks  in  trading  with  any  of  the  parties 
(italics  ADL).  To  reiterate  our  position,  the 
Japanese  Government . has  never"  intervened 
in  any  of  its  companies  in  the  choice  of 
trading  partners.  The  Government  thinks 
that  there  should  be  amicable  relations  with 
both  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  is  completely  neutral 
and  wishes  to  promote  friendl^  i relations 
with  both  parties.  . 

The  contradiction  in  the  feregdifig  Is  that 
while  the  Government  of  Japad  \sccrns  to 
advocate  free  trade  principles  and  Seems  to 
want  to  encourage  trade  with  Israel,  it  stead- 
fastly maintains  the  position  thai  H can  do 
nothing  about  the  boycott  situation.  It 
equates  neutrality  with  passivity! 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  League  that 
the  failure  thus  far  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  implement  what  is  says  is  a policy 
of  economic  “neutrality”  in  the  Aj-sife- Israeli 
conflict  amounts  to  acquiescence  bir  amission 
In  the  Arab  boycott.  (Abraham  HI  Foxman, 
director,  Middle  East  Department,} 


A NEW  ROLE  FOR  PRIVATE 

industry 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP  MINNESOTA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , February  5,  1H9 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  years  I have  been  encouraged  by 
the  new  efforts  of  private  industry  to 
meet  the  job  needs  of  special  groups  in 
our  society.  Job  opportunities  in  the 
business  section — JOBS — and  other  new 
manpower  programs  have  shown  that 
the  resources  of  the  private  industry  can 
be  used  effectively  for  social  as  well  as 
economic  purposes. 

In  a speech  to  the  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association,  Dr.  Paul  M.  E&lwood, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  American  Rehabili- 
tation Foundation,  has  presented  a use- 
ful analysis  of  the  new  role  that  private 
enterprise  can  play  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation process.  I want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  Dr.  Ell'wood’s 
speech  in  the  Record  : 

i THE  REHABILITATION-lNDtr&T'lUAL,  COMP1.EX 
! (Donald  K.  Dabelstein  Memorial  Lecture 
presented  by  Paul  M.  EUwood,  Jr4  M.D., 
executive  director  American  Rehabilita- 
tion Foundation,  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rehabilitation!  Asso- 
ciation, New  Orleans,  La„  October  22, 

I 1968)  \ 

i The  choice  of  a title  for  this  address  may 
$eem  an  unfortunate  one.  Much  has  been 
tnade  of  the  alarming  specter  of  a military- 
industrial  complex — generals  and  armament 
industries  joined  in  a coalition  for  simass- 
^ng  power  and  profits.  The  term  “rehabilita- 
tion-industrial complex”  may  evoke  unfa- 
vorable connotations.  Yet,  government  is 
iJurning  with  increasing  frequency  to  the 
private  sector  to  undertake  peaceful  add  so- 
cially desirable  public  enterprises — low-cost 
housing,  education,  and  even  management 
o|f  the  Post  Office.  If  the  profit-seeking  tree 
enterprise  system  is  capable  of  delivering 
the  mall,  perhaps  it  may  alpp  be  capable  of 
delivering  vocational  rehabilitation.  If  the 
rfilers  of  the  “new  industrial  state”  can  be 
ptit  to  work  performing  high-level  rehabili- 
tation for  more  people,  then,  by  all  means, 


let’s  form  a coalition.  If  they  can.  do  the  job, 
then  what  this  country  needs  is  a mighty 
rehabilitation -industrial  complex! 

These  remarks  will  outline  a plan  which 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a new  market  for 
rehabilitation  candidates.  It  involves  evalua- 
; tion  of  indivual  vocational  rehabllition  can- 
didates by  the  public  agency — establishing 
financial  Incentives  for  potential  employers 
at  a sufficiently  high  level  to  induce  many 
of  them  to  seok  to  hire  the  candidate,  plus 
additional  incentives^ to  employers  for  pro- 
viding training  and  prolonged  employment. 

This  concept  regards  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry not  on.  y as  an  end,  that  is,  the  cul- 
mination of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
process,  but  as  a means  of  more  efficiently 
performing  this  process.  Carrying  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  the  real-work  set- 
ting could  be  expected  to  result  in  more  real- 
istic measures  to  adapt  the  man  to  the  job 
and  the  job  to  the  man  and  to  provide  train- 
ing of  direct  relevance  to  Job  requirements. 

Two  points  should  be  emphasized  in  de- 
fining the  scope  of  these  remarks: 

First,  they  deal  with  the  full  range  of 
causes  of  unemployment  where  government 
intervention  is  required  for  remediation.  Ref- 
erences to  “clients”  and  “vocational  rehabili- 
tation candidates”  should  be  understood  to 
mean  all  who  are  classified  as  unemployed 
and  dependent,  from  whatever  cause,  not 
just  the  physically  disabled.  Included  in  this 
definition  are  the  socially  deprived,  school 
drop-outs,  and  the  technologically  unem- 
ployed. 

Second,  what  I have  to  say  is  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  medical  and  psycho- 
therapeutic services  will  be  purchased  and 
financed  separately;  the  program  outlined 
here  is  directed  exclusively  toward  providing 
employment . 

It  is  possible  to  identify  certain  special 
attributes  of  private  industry  that  may  well 
be  utilized — exploited,  if  you  will — to  ad- 
vance the  goals  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

These  special  attributes  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Walter  Heller,  a leading  architect 
of  the  New  Economics.  He  credits  private  en- 
terprise with  three  major  strengths— first,  its 
cybernetics — the  " incredible  capacity  to  re- 
ceive and  generate  information  and  to  re- 
spond to  it”;  second,  its  hardheadedness  and 
technical  efficiency,  and  third,  its  contribu- 
tion to  political  democracy  by  keeping  eco- 
nomic decisions  free  and  decentralized . 

Taking  these  three  specialized  capabilities, 
how  might  each  be  placed  in  the  service  of 
vocational  rehabilitation?  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  private  enterprise  has  the  po- 
tential to  advance  the  goals  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. A strategy  must  be  devised 
which  will  release  this  potential  and  chan- 
nel ft  along  lines  that  directly  parallel  the 
objectives  of  rehabilitation. 

The  critical  question  is  how  to  activate,  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  the  unique  drives 
and  skills  of  the  business  machine.  What 
really  turns  industry  on? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  profit.  This  is  the 
motive  power  behind  private  industry’s 
hardheadedness  and  efficiency.  Its  drive  for 
high  productivity  end  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

It  is  essential  to  construct  a “vocational 
rehabilitation  market”  which  reproduces, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  conditions  which 
normally  “turn  on”  the  profit-seeking, 
private  enterprise  i?ystem.  The  uneven  re- 
sults of  many  of  the  business-sponsored 
social  programs  of  recent  months  are  perhaps 
traceable  in  large  part  to  the  tendency  to 
place  to  much  reliance  on  the  social  con- 
science of  the  private  sector. 

A recent  discussion  of  private  enterprise 
and  public  programs  in  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  made  the  point  eloquently; 

"If  we  all  understood  the  basic  ground 
rules  of  private  enterprise  a little  better,  we 
would  realize  that  the  large  corporation  is 
not  a rain  god,  and  that  no  amount  of  prayer 


and  incantation  will  unleash  its  power.  The 
spectacle  of  otherwise  sophisticated  people 
going  on  bended  knee  to  companies  and 
pleading  with  them  to  have  the  kind  of  con- 
science and  moral  Sensibilities  only  rarely 
found  in  individuals  is  nothing  less  than 
laughable  ...  Fundamentally,  a corpora- 
tion is  like  a computer  in  that  it  is  pro- 
grammed in  the  language  of  dollars  and 
cents.” 

In  a “rehabilitation-industrial”  market, 
profits  must  provide  incentives  to  accomplish 
the  true  objectives  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. In  other  words,  profits  must  Induce 
industry  to  perform  functions  directly 
aligned  to  the  public  interest.  In  vocational 
rehabilitation,  the  public  interest  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  goal  of  securing  stable,  remuner- 
ative employment  in  private  Industry  for  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  clients. 

Economists  speak  of  “efficient  incentives”. 
In  order  to  align  the  interests  of  employers 
with  the  objectives  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  provide  efficient  in- 
centives which  will  induce  the  employer  to: 

1.  Hire  the  client  in  the  first  place. 

2.  Continue  to  employ  him  over  a signif- 
icant period  of  time. 

3.  Develop  and  upgrade  his  job  skills. 

4.  Increase  his  earning  power. 

This  calls  for  a plan  which’ offers  the  em- 
ployer an  opportunity  to  realize  a profit  for 
advancing  each  of  these  objectives. 

A fairly  simple  system  might  be  con- 
structed along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Offer  an  initial  subsidy  for  hiring  and 
training  the  client.  The  level  of  the  subsidy 
would  be  based  on  the  relative  ease  or  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  the  employee’s  performance 
up  to  a normal  level  of  productivity.  This 
subsidy  would  cover  a relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

2.  An  additional  bonus  payment  would  be 
offered  as  an  incentive  to  prolong  the  period 
of  employment.  A period  of  eighteen  months 
is  suggested,  based  on  evidence  that  a rela- 
tively extended  period  of  employment  is  an 
indicator  of  continued  job  stability. 

3.  Finally,  a formula  of  incentives  based 
on  the  employee’s  progress  measured  in  terms 
of  increased  job  skills,  responsibility  and 
earning  power  would  be  necessary.  The  em- 
ployer would  receive  incentive  payments 
scaled  in  proportion  to  the  employee's  earn- 
ings. This  schedule  of  incentives  should  be 
sustained  over  a prolonged  period,  perhaps 
as  long  as  five  years.  The  original  employer 
should  be  eligible  for  these  payments  even  if 
the  employee  moves  to  another  job.  This 
could  have  two  possible  effects.  It  would 
lessen  the  possibility  of  restricting  tile  em- 
ployee’s freedom  to  move  to  another  job.  In 
addition,  it  could  encourage  employers  to 
establish  large-scale  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  for  the  purpose  o-f  earning  revenues 
by  placing  large  numbers  of  employees  in 
companies  other  than  their  own. 

The  profit  potential  lies  in  the  employer’s 
ability  to  bring  employees  to  performance 
levels  which  pay  off  in  productivity  at  less 
cost  than  the  subsidies  and  bonuses  he  re- 
ceives. 

Under  this  plan,  the  public  agencies’  voca- 
tional counselor  would,  in  effect,  act  as  the 
agent  for  the  job  candidate.  He  would  per- 
form the  key  role  in  the  screening,  evalua- 
tion and  placement  process.  It  would  be  his 
responsibility  to  establish  the  schedule  of 
incentives  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate 
number  of  job  opportunities. 

But  while  the  rehabilitation  agency  and 
the  employer  are  negotiating  their  agree- 
ments, what  happens  to  the  client?  Does  he 
become  a mere  chattel  to  be  bargained  for? 
Naturally,  any  plan  of  this  type  must  safe- 
guard the  individual,  according  full  recogni- 
tion to  his  rights  of  freedom  of  choice,  self- 
determination,  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
Rehabilitation  has  traditionally  placed  para- 
mount emphasis  on  the  individual.  As  a re- 
sult of  this  orientation  to  the  individual,  the 
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school  for  basic  enlisted  men,  located 
across  the  Thames  River  in  Groton, 
Conn.  The  activities  of  this  school  were 
described  recently  in  the  New  London 
Day  by  staff  writer  Carol  Miller.  The 
article  points  out  that  this  is  the  only 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

I am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
item  of  particular  interest  because  of  the 
description  it  provides  of  the  fine  train- 
ing given  the  men  who  operate  our  nu- 
clear submarine  fleet.  The  article  reads 
as  follows : 

Submarine  School  Is  Only  One  of  Its 
Kind  in  United  States 
(By  Carol  Miller) 

Groton. — Sixty-three  hundred  young  men 
& year  are  entering  the  only  school  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

About  three-fourths  of  them  will  make  it 
through  the  eight-week  curriculum  that 
comprises  the  Submarine  School  for  basic 
enlisted  men  at  the  Submarine  Base. 

This  course  is  just  one  of  about  200  offered 
at  the  Base.  But  it  is  by  far  the  largest,  in- 
volving about  one  fourth  of  the  persons  as- 
signed to  the  Base.  Only  by  completing  the 
course  can  an  enlisted  man  become  a sub- 
mariner and  go  on  to  qualify  and  win  his 
silver  dolphins. 

CELEBRITY  GRADUATES 

Through  the  school  have  passed  the  men 
of  the  ill-fated  Thresher  and  Scorpion,  as 
well  as  celebrities  such  as  Glenn  Ford  and 
Tony  Curtis. 

A great  deal  is  crammed  into  eight  weeks. 
With  no  time  for  repetition,  information  is  a 
“one-time  shot,”  says  the  school’s  director, 
Lt.  John  P.  McGovern. 

The  rate  of  failure  is  high,  particularly 
among  direct  imports  from  the  civilian  com- 
munity, he  says,  because  the  school  takes  a 
different  approach  to  teaching.  Theory  is 
stressed.  In  addition  to  nonrepetition,  the 
learning  material  is  so  highly  classified  that 
none  can  be  removed  from  the  classroom. 

FAILURE  RATE  UP 

Basic  acceptable  intelligence  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  civilian  college  level, 
McGovern  says.  Courses  are  being  “tight- 
ened.” The  failure  rate  last  year  was  only 
11.8  per  cent  as  compared  to  this  year’s  25.6. 

“We  want  the  cream,”  says  McGovern. 
“We’re  not  carrying  students  on  our^back.” 

It  has  been  found,  he  says,  that  if  poor 
students  are  graduated  they  fail  at  their 
duties  on  the  subs.  So,  they  might  as  well 
be  flunked  by  the  school. 

Enrollment  is  running  Just  about  at  max- 
imum. Years  ago  most  of  the  men  were  pre- 
pared for  diesel  subs.  Later  it  was  fast  at- 
tack. Now  the  demand  is  for  fleet  ballistic 
missile  nuclear.  The  FBMS  require  twice  as 
many  men  in  their  crews  as  older  types.  The 
school’s  output  has  had  to  double  to  keep 
up,  says  McGovern,  and  the  courses  have  be- 
come more  sophisticated  with  the  subs. 

HERE’S  TYPICAL  STUDENT 

A typical  student  is  Seaman  Apprentice 
Martin  Kozerefski  of  Norwich.  Nineteen  - 
years-old,  he’s  been  in  the  Navy  since  June 
and  at  the  Submarine  School  for  five  weeks. 

“I  was  always  most  interested  in  the  Sub 
Base  down  here,”  he  says,  “but  I hadn’t 
really  given  it  much  thought.” 

But  during  basic  training  when  he  was 
asked  to  note  preferences,  he  indicated  sub- 
marine work. 

If  he  successfully  completes  the  school,  he 
hopes  to  go  to  a higher  school  as  about  16 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  do.  Otherwise  if 
passed,  he’ll  be  stationed  aboard  a sub. 

Home  is  so  close  that  Kozerefski  can  find 
social  life  there,  but  he  doesn’t  have  much 
spare  time.  “You  can  slack  off,”  he  says,  “but 
that  will  reflect  on  your  marks.” 


NIGHT  SCHOOL  WISE 

With  tests  and  quizzes  every  week,  going 
to  night  school  is  wise.  It  is  open  for  in- 
dividual study.  Persons  falling  behind  are  es- 
pecially urged  to  attend. 

Grading  is  on  the  4.0  system,  with  a 2.5 
required  to  pass.  Average,  says  Kozerefski,  is 
about  3.0,  or  a B in  civilian  schooling. 

Besides  school,  Kozerefski,  like  all  students, 
stands  duty  once  every  four  days.  That  means 
acting  as  security  guard,  standing  watch  in 
barracks  or  being  on  a work  detail. 

Other  days  he’s  at  liberty  to  go  anywhere 
within  a 50-mile  radius,  which  usually  means 
home.  Sometimes  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
base’s  recreation  facilities : the  enlisted  men’s 
club,  theater  or  bowling  alley.  “It’s  rather 
nice,”  he  says. 

Kozerefski’s  goal  in  the  Navy  is  to  get  his 
silver  dolphins,  which  he  refers  to  as  “the 
status  symbol.” 

They  make  for  an  easier  life,  a little  more 
respect.  “Once  you  qualify,  people  sort  of  look 
up  to  you.” 

LOOKS  FORWARD  TO  DUTY 

Kozerefski  is  looking  forward  to  submarine 
duty,  although  he’s  never  been  out  on  one. 

In  fact,  if  he  had  not  taken  a tour  through 
one  on  his  own  time,  he  would  never  have 
been  on  a real  sub. 

The  entire  eight  weeks  of  training  is 
land-based.  The  course  calls  for  two  one-day 
cruises,  says  McGovern,  but  none  ever  go  out 
any  more  because  of  “commitments.”  There 
just  aren’t  enough  submarines,  he  says. 

Classroom  teaching  is  supplemented  by 
trainers,  which  simulate  conditions  aboard  a 
sub. 

On  some,  students  can  learn  to  dive  and 
resurface.  The  diesel  sub  trainer  is  composed 
of  wheels,  dials  and  gauges  within  a large 
suspended  three-sided  box.  The  box  takes  on 
a see-saw  motion  as  two  students  at  a time 
operate  it  from  within. 

An  instructor  handles  other  mechanisms 
outside  and  shouts  commands  such  as  “One 
degree  down  bubble,”  which  is  answered  by 
“One  degree  down  bubble,  aye,  aye  sir.”  A 
mistake  in  the  trainer  is  only  embarrassing; 
in  a submarine  lt  could  be  fatal. 

The  men  learn  how  to  fight  fires  and  are 
tested  to  withstand  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  USS  Firefish  is  a smoke  tank  on  the 
base.  Through  it  climb  students  learning  to 
breathe  through  oxygen  masks  connected  to 
tanks  strapped  on  their  backs. 

In  wet  trainers,  submarine  pipes  are  sim- 
ulated—with  leaks.  The  instructor  can  con- 
trol ruptures.  The  tank  is  quiet,  then  sud- 
denly water  bursts  from  a hole  in  a pipe  or 
sometimes  from  several  holes  and  the  stu- 
dents rush  to  use  tools  or  their  own  clothing 
to  stop  the  leaks.  It’s  a frenzied,  wet,  dirty 
procedure;  but  it’s  demanded  training  in 
case  of  a real  casualty  at  sea. 

A new  class  starts  every  two  weeks,  so  four 
classes  are  always  in  residence.  Each  class 
averages  225  students. 

(Officers  go  through  a similar  school.  Be- 
sides the  one  in  Groton,  there  is  another  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Their  course  lasts  six  months 
during  which  they  go  to  sea  twice.  A new 
officers’  class  starts  every  three  months.  Offi- 
cers eventually  try  to  qualify  for  gold 
dolphins.) 

McGovern’s  assistant.  Warrant  Officer  Wil- 
liam. Anderson,  calls  the  enlisted  men’s 
school,  the  “naval  university  for  subma- 
rines.” All  volunteers  from  the  regular  Navy, 
students  first  pass  additional  medical  tests 
and  investigation  into  their  community 
backgrounds.  All  have  graduated  from  boot 
camp  so  there  are  no  marching  classes  or 
obstacle'  courses.  No  person  is  indiscrimin- 
ately flunked.  Each  in  danger  of  failing  goes 
before  an  academic  review  board,  where  a 
slaekard  doesn’t  get  a second  chance. 

“I  consider  it  a challenge,”  says  Kozeref- 
ski. “Everything  in  the  Navy  so  far  has  been 
a challenge.” 


ASSISTANCE  TO  DAY  CARE 
CENTERS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  4,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I have  re- 
introduced my  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  children  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  day  care  centers, 

I am  compelled,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
utter  reasonableness  of  this  proposal. 
One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  social  welfare  programs 
is  assembling  the  people  who  might  po- 
tentially benefit  from  them.  In  the  non- 
profit day  care  centers  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  a captive  audience.  The  children 
are  there,  being  cared  for,  usually  in  a 
fashion  designed  to  achieve  nothing 
more  than  the  passage  of  time  until  a 
mother  returns  from  work.  This  bill  will 
provide  the,  means  for  making  this  time 
worthwhile  for  these  youngsters.  It  is  a 
Headstart  program,  built  into  the  lives 
of  the  children  who  can  most  benefit 
from  it.  I see  this  bill  not  as  a social  ex- 
periment but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a sure 
means  of  helping  children  who  are  ready 
and  waiting  to  be  helped. 

My  bill,  entitled  “Preschool  Centers 
Supplementary  Education  Act,”  would 
authorize  for  fiscal  1970  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  a sum  of  $300,- 
000,000  for  grants  to  be  administered  by 
the  States.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
States,  to  receive  these  funds,  must  meet 
certain  standards.  I regard  this  as  an  ex- 
cellent, high-return  program  to  meet  the 
problems  of  our  times. 

|A6  

CONDEMNATION  OF  MASS  EXECU- 
TIONS BY  UNITED  STATES  ESSEN- 
TIAL IF  MIDDLE  EAST  WAR  IS  TO 
BE  AVERTED 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  4,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I rise  in 
support  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers’ 
condemnation  of  the  mass  executions  of 
Jews  by  the  Iraqi  Government. 

I think  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us 
who  abhor  this  odious  event  to  publicly 
and  vigorously  condemn  it.  History  has 
taught  us  that  silence  can  too  easily  be 
interpreted  as  indifference  and  this  is 
true  unfortunately,  too  often,  even  re- 
lating to  the  most  inhumane  and  bar- 
baric acts. 

Secret  trials  followed  by  mass  execu- 
tions have  no  place  in  a civilized  society. 
Indeed,  their  continuation  can  possibly 
lead  to  another  Middle  East  confronta- 
tion with  dire  consequences  for  the  en- 
tire world. 

I call  upon  the  Iraqi  Government  to 
halt  these  unconscionable  murders  and 
I commend  our  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
forthright  condemnation  when  he,  on 
January  27, 1969,  said: 

The  spectacle  of  mass  executions  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
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Sidney  Grossman  and  Alex  Holstein  to- 
gether with  Norman  Ed  ell.  Director  ctf  the 
Syrajcuse  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  then 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Syracuse  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Federation  which  enthusiastically 
agreed  to  become  a co-sponsor  of  the  project. 
Mr.  iGaskins  at  the  same  time  secured  the 
assisjtance  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tionj  It  should  be  indicated  here  that  Mr. 
Gaskins’  Central  City  Business  Association 
had  [been  doing  this  work  all  along;  however, 
having  a group  of  white  business  men  with 
expedience  in  many  types  of  business  to  as- 
sist and  counsel  the  new  entrepreneurs  was 
of  course  most  readily  welcomed  by  Mr.  Gas- 
kins and  his  group.  In  addition,  ADL  Execu- 
tive 'Committee  member  Alex  Holstein  being 
a member  of  the  Board  of  the  Syracuse 
Chaijnber  of  Commerce  was  able  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Coil* 
merce  in  the  project  just  as  Jack  Bunis,  Alj)E. 
Buffalo  Executive  Committee  member  who!  is 
President  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Coiii 
mereje  had  enlisted  the  assistance  of  t{ie 
Buffalo  Chamber  in  this  project, 

A | number  of  important  strands  weajve: 
themselves  throughout  both  the  Buffalo  aid 
Syracuse  projects.  For  example,  the  mahy 
businessmen  involved  in  both  projects  In 
addition  to  others  in  the  white  community 
havej  seen  that  the  stereotype  of  black  peofjl® 
“not! wanting  to  work”  is  not  only  a stereo- 
type | but  a falsehood.  They  have  seen  thjat 
blaclj:  people  are  like  any  other  people 
whether  they  be  white,  green,  yellow  jor 
purple — for  every  person  who  doesn’t  want 
to  work  there  are  countless  numbers  who 
do.  | 

Anjother  lesson  we  learned  is  that  the 
stories  we  hear  about  black  people  not  want- 
ing ihite  help  are*  a myth.  The  numbers  o i 
black  people  that  have  appeared  before  our 
committees  in  both  Buffalo  and  Syracuse 
were  j not  only  anxious  for  help  from  when- 
ever ! it  came  but  without  being  “Unqla 
Tom$”,  were  demonstrative  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  assistance,  thus  making  Us 
realise  that  for  every  black  partisan  of  vio- 
lence as  a means  of  Negroes  attaining  a pla£e 
in  society,  there  ore  countless  others  wko 
have  | the  initiative  and  drive  to  realize  thtit 
one  way  to  beat  the  obvious  discriminations 
which  do  exist,  is  for  them  to  get  into  a 
position  where  through  either  education,  ac- 
quiring a skill,  or  acquiring  economic  Inde- 
pendence, prejudice  against  blacks  might 
still  exist,  but  just  as  was  done  by  so  many  in 
the  Jewish  community  discrimination  itself 
will  at  least  not  be  able  to  “keep  them 
down]”, 

A l[hird  lesson  brought  home  to  us  is  tlie 
uniqijie  role  that  B’nai  B’rith  and  ADL  meni-  f 
hers  jean  play  in  this  aspect  of  the  urban 
crisis!  In  view  of  the  many  types  of  bus!-! 
ness  and  profession  which  our  constituents 
are  iiji,  every  large  Jewish  community  in  tt|e 
United  States  has  among  its  members  vir- 
tually every  conceivable  type  of  business  pr 
professional  experience  which  can  be  made 
available  on  a volunteer  basis  to  members  of 
the  black  community.  In  addition,  contact 
of  our  Board  members  with  other  commu- 
nity leadership  such  as  is  found  in  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Bank  institutions  and  other  business 
related  organizations  is  of  course  invaluable. 

Lester  Gross  in  commenting  on  how  his 
suggejstion  had  expanded  into  two  of  Neiv 
York  State’s  major  cities  (with  a third  pro- 
gram! under  way,  by  way  of  assistance  ijo 
the  business  Opportunities  Corporation  in 
Rochester,  New  York)  remarked — “let’s  face 
it.  Tpe  black  community  understandably, 
and  it  is  important,  is  asking  for  black  own- 
ership. We  as  Jews  have  seen  the  values  anti 
independence  that  can  come  from  self- 
employment,  as  difficult  as  the  struggle  is  to 
attairji  self-employment.  ADL  has  spent 
years  j in  assisting  black  people*  as  well  as 
others,  to  get  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Certainly  one  of  the  avenues  lead- 


ing into  the  mainstream  is  through  business 
ownership/’ 

The  error  of  the  myth  that  pepole  in  de- 
pressed groups  aren’t  working  “because  they 
don’t  want  to  work”  was  brought  home  to  us 
in  another  respect. 

In  1964  a committee  of  the  Buffalo  ADL 
Executive  Committee  through  the  good  offices 
of  ADL  board  member  Philip  Kaye,  President 
of  Watson  Can  Company  in  Buffalo  invited 
Charles  Light,  Executive  Director  of  the  Buf- 
falo Chamber  of  Commerce  to  a luncheon 
meeting  at  Buffalo’s  Montefiore  Club.  Our 
ADL  Committee  discussed  with  Mr.  Light 
the  tremendous  role  which,  in  our  opinion, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  conceivably 
play  in  employment  opportunities  for  the 
black  community,  since,  after  all,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  “is  the  place  where  the 
jobs  are”.  Mr.  Light  was  most  receptive  to  the 
idea  and  suggested  that  we  ought  to  discuss 
this  with  some  of  our  board  members  active 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  so  as  to  give 
impetus  to  the  program.  As  a result,  we  did 
discuss  this  with  ADL  Executive  Committee 
member  Jack  Bunis,  mentioned  previously. 
Jack  Bunis  happens  alfto  to  be  president  of 
The^  Sample,  a Buffalo  department  store 
chain;  he  since  that  time  has  been  elected 
and  is  now  serving  as  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  possibilities.  As  a result,  he  got  together 
with  other  leadership  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  At  the  same  time,  members  of 
our  ADL  Executive  Committee  held  a meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  Buffalo  Council 
of  Churches  to  get  the  Council  of  Churches’ 
backing  for  our  proposal.  As  a result  of  the 
first  two  meetings,  a third  meeting  was  held 
at  what  was  then  the  Hotel  Buffalo.  One  of 
the  community  leadership  at  the  Hotel  Buf- 
falo meeting  was  George  Goodyear,  a Buffalo 
financier  acquainted  wi  sh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce leadership.  Mr.  Goodyear,  a friend  of 
the  ADL  office,  agreed  x>  get  together  with 
Jack  Bunis  to  see  what  might  be  done  to  get 
a program  actually  formalized  by  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  result  was  that  a Job  Opportunities 
Council  was  organized  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Chamber  and  its  Job  Opportunities 
Council  then  seized  the  ball  and  did  what 
can  only  be  called  as  slightly  less  than  a 
miraculous  job  and  what  the  Urban  Action 
Clearing  House  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  sir.ee  described  as  hav- 
ing “enabled  hundreds  of  unemployed  men  to 
move  into  meaningful  Jobs”.  The  Clearing 
House  report  goes  on  to  say  “Buffalo  leaders 
have  proved  something  even  more  important 
in  the  long  term.  They  have  dispelled  cliche 
antagonisms,  broken  historic  barriers  to 
change,  and  have  firmly  established  a team- 
work philosophy  among  many  elements  of  the 
area”. 

Among  the  many  major  and,  at  that  time 
unprecedented  steps  taken  by  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  were  a complete  involvement  of 
organizations  and  grass  roots  representatives 
in  the  black  community  :ln  the  establishment 
of  a non-profit  corporation  called  the  Op- 
portunities Development  Corporation,  with  a 
full  time  Executive  Director. 

The  Opportunity  Development  Corporation 
(ODC)  had  three  objectives:  finding  jobs, 
training  jobless,  and  gathering  information. 

The  ODC  in  turn  set  up  project  JET  (jobs, 
education  training)  and  with  $40,000  (grown 
to  $100,000  over  a three  year  period)  which 
was  provided  by  the  Chunber  of  Commerce 
for  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  program 
was  on  its  way. 

Since  that  time  in  1964,  due  again  to  the 
initiative  and  aggressiveness  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  ODC  officers,  committee,  and 
staff — the  program  has  been  funded  by  a 
number  of  federal  grants,  including  among 
others  a $514,000  grant  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  and  a 
$114,000  grant  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor. 
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Among  the  many  involved  and  complex  as- 
pects of  this  program,  other  phases  of  the 
program  were  developed  such  as,  to  mention 
only  a few,  a special  training  program  for  the 
ODC  training  staff,  as  a result  of  which  In  one 
summer  along  200  prospective  tutors  were 
trained  at  the  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo. 

Meanwhile  the  Job  Development  staff  of 
the  JET  project  began  a canvass  of  employ- 
ers which  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
alone  resulted  in  over  10,000  personal  con- 
tacts with  over.  2,000  employers. 

At  the  same  time,  a “Reach-Out”  program 
started  to  make  contacts  with  potential 
trainees,  using  such  methods  as  house  to 
house  visits,  businesses  in  the  CORE  area 
of  the  city,  church,  social,  recreation  groups, 
etc. 

What  have  the  results  been? 

Through  Project  JET  more  than  1200 
heads  of  households  have  been  placed  in 
jobs.  Of  this  number,  390  were  previously 
on  welfare.  The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce can  be  extremely  proud  that  JET  was 
the  first  program  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a result  of  JET,  JOTT  (Job  Opportuni- 
ties Through  Transportation)  was  formed 
and  funded  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  give  access  to  jobs  for  hundreds 
of  residents  in  Buffalo’s  black  community 
who  couldn’t  reach  available  Jobs  due  to  lack 
of  transportation. 

Another  project  of  ODC  has  been  project 
JUSTICE  (Journeymen  Under  Specific  Train- 
ing In  Construction  Employment)  the  pur- 
pose of  which  has  been  to  train  minority 
group  men  to  become  journeymen  mechanics 
in  construction  trades.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  this  is  also 
the  first  program  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States. 

What  is  the  sum  total  of  all  this?  For  one 
thing,  we  in  the  Western  New  York  ADL  feel 
tremendous  pride  in  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  not  only  for  its  foresightedness  in 
responding  to  our  original  suggestion,  but 
we  also  can  have  nothing  but  admiration  for 
the  thousands  of  hours  put  in  by  Chamber 
members  to  say  nothing  of  the  dollars  them- 
selves expended  by  the  Chamber,  in  addition 
to  the  organizing  skills,  the  endless  contacts 
that  had  to  be  made  with  all  manner  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  the  countless  frustra- 
tions that  have  to  enter  into  such  an  under- 
taking, and  the  travail  of  the  hundreds  of 
meetings  represented  by  all  manner  of  dif- 
fering views  and  attitudes. 

In  addition,  however,  we  learned  a fourth 
lesson  which  can  be  added  to  the  three  men- 
tioned earlier.  That  is,  that  ADL  can  play 
one  of  its  most  meaningful  roles  towards 
dynamic  community  change  by  way  of  being 
a catalyst  In  bringing  the  right  idea  together 
with  the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 


THE  ONLY  SUBMARINE  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  0NGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Lon- 
don, Coirn.,  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  is  known  as  the  submarine  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  This  title  has  been 
earned  by  the  fact  that  New  London  is 
the  home  of  our  largest  submarine  base, 
the  site  of  important  training  and  re- 
search facilities,  and  a center  for  the 
construction  of  submarines. 

An  essential  part  of  the  training  at  the 
base  is  performed  by  the  submarine 
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MEN  OP  THE  YEAR  IN  SERVICE  TO 
AGRICULTURE 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , February  4,  1969 

Mr,  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Progressive  Farmer  magazine  hon- 
ors a “Man  of  the  Year  in  Service  to 
Agriculture”  in  each  of  the  States  in 
which  the  magazine  is  distributed.  The 
most  recent  recipient  of  the  award  in  Ala- 
bama is  our  State  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture and  industries,  Commissioner 
Richard  Beard.  In  receiving  this  award, 
Commissioner  Beard  joins  such  distin- 
guished Alabamians  as  the  late  Senator 
John  H.  Bankhead,  Senator  Lister  Hill, 
who  just  recently  left  the  Senate,  and 
our  senior  Senator  John  Sparkm/n. 

At  this  point,  I would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  citation  which  appeared 
in  the  January  1969  Progressive  Farmer 
announcing  that  Commissioner  Richard 
Beard  had  been  named  “Man  of  the 
Year” : . 

Men  of  the  Year  in  Service  to  Agriculture 

He's  honest.  He  does  the  best  job  he  knows 
how  to  do.  He’s  able.  Put  them  all  together 
and  you  have  an  unusual  public  servant. 
These  words  from  a career  employee  of  Ala- 
bama’s Department  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustries aptly  describe  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, Commissioner  Beard. 

More  farmer  than  politician,  Richard  Beard 
has  done  such  a remarkable  job  of  getting 
maximum  production  and  income  from  the 
275-acre  farm  he  developed  that  more  than 
15,000  farmers  and  businessmen  have  visited 
his  farm  during  the  past  few  years.  But  he’s 
been  a full-time  public  servant  since  taking 
office  in  1967. 

Even  before  then  he  joined  with  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  urging 
the  Alabama  legislature  to  appropriate  funds 
for  a study  of  his  department.  He  later  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a reorganiza- 
tion based  on  recommendations  of  the  study 
group.  These  changes  have  enabled  members 
of  the  department  to  function  more  efficient- 
ly and  to  give  greater  service  to  the  people  of 
Alabama. 

The  following  comparisons  of  last  year’s 
activities  to  those  of  other  years  are  used  as 
examples  of  their  increased  efficiences. 

Collected  and  analyzed  3,500  samples  of 
feed — a 19%  increase  over  1967  and  a 150% 
increase  over  1966. 

Inspected  18,037  scales,  fii,237  gasoline 
pumps,  and  97,109  packages  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1968  resulting  in  33,863  con- 
demnations as  compared  to  12,943  two  years 
ago. 


INADEQUATE  INDIVIDUAL  TAX 
EXEMPTION 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , February  4 , 1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1947, 
nearly  22  years  ago.  Congress  established 
a $600  per  person  exemption  for  individ- 
uals before  determining  the  tax  due  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

During  these  22  years,  we  have  estab- 
lished and  funded  a massive  Marshall 
plan  which  has  revitalized  war  ravaged 
Europe,  it  has  seen  a time  when  we  have 
funded  programs  to  go  to  the  moon  and 
return,  we  have  largely  financed  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  the  Vietnam  conflict,  we 
have  witnessed  a remaking  of  the  world 
map  since  1947,  and  we  have  also  experi- 
enced a great  change  from  the  decision 
of  Congress  at  that  time  that  “$600  was 
determined  to  be  the  minimum  amount 
needed  for  maintaining  a decent  stand- 
ard of  living.” 

The  consumer  price  index  in  1947  was 
77.8  percent  of  the  100  percent  base  of 
the  1957-59  period.  In  November  1968, 
this  index  was  at  the  record  level  of  123.4 
percent,  or  an  increase  of  56.6  percent 
since  1947.  This  reflects  a portion  of  the 
astronomical  increases  in  interest  rates, 
service  charges,  college  educational  costs, 
housing,  and  so  forth.  It  is  high  time  that 
major  improvements  and  revision  be 
made  on  our  income  tax  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  close  the  loophbles  and  to  be- 
come realistic  in  the  exemptions  author- 
ized per  person.  My  bill  changes  this  to 
$1,200  from  the  present  inadequate  level 
of  $600. 

The  effect  of  this  change  would  be  to 
leave  nearly  $17.3  billion  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  earned  it,  and  thus  permit 
them  to  more  nearly  meet  and  accom- 
plish their  life’s  goals. 

I have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  honest,  hardworking  parents  who 
tell  of  their  individual  problems  of  coping 
with  the  higher  costs  foisted  on  them 
through  continued  Government  deficit 
spending,  and  who  plead  for  the  need  of 
increasing  the  personal  exemption  to  a 
level  more  nearly  consistent  with  today’s 
costs  and  prices. 

The  adoption  of  this  change  will  help 
over  100  million  taxpayers  in  1 year,  and 
this  matter  of  only  $50  a month  increase 
will  avoid  the  time-wasting  efforts  of 
filing  their  reports  and  then  having  them 
scrutinized  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  nearly  19  million  taxpayers. 

I am  not  advocating  that  we  should 
have  a deficit,  or  that  an  unbalanced 
budget  will  develop  because  I want  to 
leave  over  $17  billion  back  in  the  depos- 
its of  19  million  people.  This  revenue  can 
easily  be  made  up  by  the  plugging  of 
loopholes  now  in  the  laws  so  that  as 
much  as  $50  billion  in  taxes  are  not  paid. 
If  all  this  were  to  be  collected,  then  the 
individual  exemption  might  well  be  in- 
creased to  nearly  $2,000,  and  still  provide 
over  $30  billion  in  new  Federal  revenue. 


A FLAN  TO  EVACUATE  THE  JEWS 
^ FROM  IRAQ 

^ON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


of  New  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , February  4,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed proper  to  mourn  for  the  14  human 
souls,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  who  were 
so  notoriously  mass  murdered  by  hang- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  Iraq.  Civil- 
ization cries  out  against  this  return  to 
the  barbarity  of  the  German  Nazis  by 
the  government  of  Iraq. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  merely  cry 
out.  We  must  embark  on  an  action  plan 
to  save  the  survivors.  The  remaining 
estimated  2,500  Jews  in  Iraq  are  all  un- 
der virtual  house  arrest.  They  face  re- 
strictions modeled -after  the  Nazi  Nurn- 
berg  laws.  The  may  not  emigrate  from 
the  country.  Scores  are  in  jail.  Many  are 
now  facing  phony  trials.  Such  as  the  so- 
called  trials  conducted  by  the  Gestapo 
judges  of  Nazi  Germany.  We  fear  more 
mass  executions  from  day  to  day  in  this 
campaign  of  genocide. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
can  do  little  because  Iraq  broke  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Washington  during 
the  6-day  war  of  1967.  The  fanatical 
generals  and  colonels  who  act  as  mili- 
tary dictators  of  Iraq  have  voiced  pub- 
lic contempt  for  anything  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment might  say. 

Indeed,  the  State  Department  has  in- 
dicated that  it  might  even  be  counter- 
productive for  Washington  to  intercedt 
directly.  One  of  the  charges  against 
those  held  in  Baghdad  jails,  including 
even  an  American  gentile  citizen,  is  tha; 
they  are  spies  for  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I am  proposing  to  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  an  action  plan  to  saw 
the  surviving  Jews  in  Iraq. 

The  government  of  India  is  the  gov 
ernment  with  the  most  influence  wit] 
Iraq.  Indeed,  India  may  be  Iraq’s  closes 
friend.  Iraq  chose  India  to  represen 
Iraqi  diplomatic  interests  in  Washingtoi 
after  the  Iraqi  embassy  was  closed. 

I propose  that  the  United  States  enlis 
the  offices  of  India,  a country  that  ha 
received  as  much  as  a billion  dollars 
year  in  various  forms  of  loans  and  eco 
nomic  assistance  from  the  United  State* 
which  reflects  the  humanitarianism  o 
the  American  people.  I will  suggest  tha 
India  show  a special  measure  of  com 
passion  for  the  Jewish  victims  of  Irac 
just  as  we  have  shown  compassion  fo 
the  hungry  masses  of  India. 

India  can  do  this  through  her  specia 
status  as  diplomatic  representatives  o 
Iraq  in  the  United  States.  Specifically 
India  can  propose  to  Iraq  whom  she  rep 
resents  and  with  which  she  is  on  sucl 
good  terms,  that  Air  India  provide  ai 
emergency  air  lift,  a flying  carpet  o 
compassion,  to  remove  the  Jews  fron 
Iraq. 

The  estimated  2,500  Jews  of  Iraq  coul< 
be  flown  out  by  Air  India  in  less  than  j 
week.  Other  airlines  could  rush  to  lem 
planes  to  Air  India  just  as  the  airline; 
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States]  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  President  o t the  instrumental  in  forming  a World  Association  use  of  modern  techniques,  such  as  computer- 
Worldj  Peace  Through  Law  Center,  has  been,  of  Judges,  which  includes  among  its  goals  the  ized  records,  by  the  international  judiciary. 


SYSTEM  SIZE  AND  COURT  CASELOAD  RANGE 
Computers 


Annual  dollar  cost 


Cases  peir  year: 

Crinbinal: 

|Fe  lonies.. 

Minor  crimes 

Civil: 

General  civil 

bivorce,  nonsupport  and  probate. 

[Small  civil  actions 

City-comuty  population 


Numberjof  city-counties  in  each  size  group. 


i STATE  AND  LOCAL  USE  OF  ADP 

Although  the  potential  of  the  electronic 
computer  and  associated  devices  for  judicial 
users  ^till  is  incompletely  understood,  ther4  f 
is  a growing  number  of  state,  county,  an<4f 
municipal  court  systems  where  ApP  is  used! 
regulalrly.  Among  the  decisions  which  must’ 
be  m^de  by  the  would-be  user  of  ADP  Is  j 
whether  such  equipment  actually  expedites 
data  handling,  and  if  cost-effectiveness  can 
be  achieved.  There  have  been  instances  of 
smaller  courts  becoming  enamored  of  the 
lashiikg  lights  and  spinning  tape  reels,  and 
;mbaijking  upon  a course  of  equipment  use 
vhichj  was  neither  truly  helpful  nor  within 
he  established  budget.  An  excellent  comf 
tarisoln  of  manual  versus  punched  card  vers- 
us coimputer  (both  small  and  medium)  sysf 
sms  [was  prepared  by  Norbert  A.  Halloran:, 
nd  aippears  above:6 

Ne’nf  machine-supported  systems  are  going 
ito  Operation  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
he  Secretariat  of  the  National  Conference 
f Cotirt  Administrators  distributed  a ques- 
onnEire  in  1965  which  provided  an  initial 
stin^  of  those  states,  counties,  municlpali- 
es,  and  terrorltories  which  have  installed 
>me  [ form  of  automatic  data ....  processing 
luip^nent  for  use  in  court  operations.  This 
if orihation,  together  with  later  status  indi- 
itord,7  provides  an  overview  of  the  scope 
: activity: 

lask|a*  Massachusetts:  Bos-  ] 

rizofia*  ton 

alif6rnia:  10  coun-  Minnesota:  Henneplii 

tie4,  12  muncipali-  County 

tie4  Missouri:  Clayton  j 

olorado*:  2 coun-  County 

tie^,  Denver  New  Jersey* 

mn^cticut* : East  Hudson  County 

Hartford  New  York* : Suffolk 

istrjet  of  Columbia  and  Dutchess 

eorgla:  Fulton  Counties.  New 

Coijmty  York  City 

awa|ii*  Ohio:  Summit  County 

lindis : Cook  County  Oregon : 5 counties  j 

ldiajna*  Pennsylvania:  Alle-  | 

iwa  i Polk  County  gheny  County  and  j 

ansks*  Philadelphia  | 

ouidiana:  New  Puerto  Rico 

Orleans  Texas:  Dallas  and  [ 

.'arytand : 2 counties  Houston  Counties  J 

* State  systems. 

The  willingness  of  the  leadership  of  the$e 
mrti  systems  to  try  out  new  devices,  pro- 
•am$,  and  procedures  reflects  the  priority 
hiclk  has  been  assigned  to  improving  court 
imihistration. 

Foil  example,  the  application  of  ADP  equip- 
ent  and  techniques  to  selected  operations 
; the  Los  Angeles  County  courts  has  been 
irridd  out  in  an  evolutionary  fashion,  com- 
.encflng  with  a study  begun  in  1961  by  the 
/stein  Development  Corporation.  Three  Su- 

Fodtnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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/perior  Court  functions  were  earmarked  for 
/analysis:  processing  of  civil  files,  preparation 
I of  statistical  reports,  and  an  analysis  of  rec- 
\ drds  in  the  Conciliation  Court.  Following  this 
scrutiny  of  system  activities  emphasizing 
document  origin,  flow,  content,  and  impact 
on  the  overall  system,  a second  phase  effort 
treating  the  entire  court  was  undertaken. 
Today,  ongoing  activity  in  the  Superior 
Court  area  resulting  from  the  recommenda- 
. tions  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Data 
X Processing  includes:  random  juror  selection, 
\the  issuance  of  jury  summons,  and  statisti- 
cal data  on  case  activity. 

\ With  the  creation  of  the  Court  and  Law 
Enforcement  Data  Center  in  1965,  a series  of 
new  systems  improvement  activities  were 
started.  Municipal  and  Superior  Court,  as 
well  as  the  Sheriff’s  Department  and  County 
CleVk’s  operations,  were  selected  for  ADP 
servicing — for  example,  the  handling  of  prior 
offenders’  records,  prisoner  movement,  his- 
torical records  of  traffic  offenders  (both  in 
the  Afemicipal  and  Superior  Courts),  and  a 
calendaring  system  for  the  Superior  Court — • 
with  extensive  use  of  disk. files  and  peripheral 
access  devices.  Subsequent  effort  is  to  be  ex- 
pended m the  District  Attorney’s  and  Public 
Defenders -Offices.  Projected  equipment  sup- 
port features  an  IBM  360/40  with  nearly  200 
keyboard  land  video  screen  terminals,  to 
begin  January  1,  1969. 

The  development  of  such  long  term  proj- 
ects requires  sustained  management  deter- 
mination tp  expend  precious  resources . and 
the  patieneje  to  await  meaningful  results. 

The  tren#  throughout  the  United  States  is 
for  Judges  ind  court  administrators  to  study 
new  ways  and  means  of  alleviating  existing 
problems  such  as  congestion  and  delay.  While 
the  many  Electronic  processing  devices  have 
been  part  of  the  modern  scene  for  nearly  two 
decades,  many  persons  still  view  the  new 
technology  with  distrust  and  apprehension. 
Perhaps  the  most  essential  consideration  for 
each  person  or  group  who  is  thinking  about 
using  ApP  is  this:  precisely  how  and  to  what 
extent  yean  a machine-centered  information 
handling  system,  improve  the  current  opera- 
tion?/^ too  often  this  “moment  of  truth"  is 
postponed,  with  subsequent  problems  for  all. 

In  the  realm  of  judicial  administration,  as 
in  all  other  areas  where  information  handling 
-is  so  vital,  man  must  work  continually  to 
expand  the  horizons  of  :tiis  thinking  and  his 
day-to-day  performance.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound 
in  1906  urged  his  colleagues  to  move  with 
the  times,  apply  new  techniques,  and  intro- 
duce those  procedural  reforms  which  would 
help  society: 

“The  public  seldom  realizes  how  much  it  is 
interested  in  maintaining  the  highest  scien- 
tific standard  in  the  administration  of 
justice." 8 

The  pressures  upon  those  who  are  charged 
with  dispensing  justice  and  ensuring  due 
process  are,  today,  often  many  degrees  of 
magnitude  greater  than  those  of  only  a 


generation  ago.  Those  who  comprise  the  con- 
temporary judiciary  now  may  view  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  derived  from  apply- 
ing scientific  problem  solving  techniques  and 
man-machine  procedures  to  those  problems 
which  have  become  virtually  inherent  in  the 
court  operational  environment.  Technology 
has  its  place,  however,  and  man  must  moni- 
tor carefully  his  use  of  the  innovative 
mechanisms : 

“Mechanical  devices  and  electronic  wiz- 
ardry will  handle  the  routine  procedures  of 
the  court  very  nicely  but  justice  will  always 
be  dependent  upon  the  decisions  of  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  students  of  the  law. 
The  wisdom  and  compasion  displayed  by  our 
trained  judiciary  can  never  be  duplicated  by 
any  machine." 9 

In  the  years  to  come,  the  effects  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  intensification  of  hu- 
man existence  caused  by  megalopolitan  living 
may  bring  new  threats  to  individual  freedom 
and  the  survival  of  collective  rights.  The 
judiciary  of  the  nation  will  have  to  assess 
ever  more  accurately  their  efforts  in  terms 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Justice  under 
law,  a heritage  priceless  to  all  Americans,  will 
become  more  than  an  accepted  right.  It  will 
stand  as  the  most  cherished  possession  of 
mankind. 
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of  the  world  sped  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Arab  airlines  after  the  Israeli  action 
at  Beirut.  At  Beirut  not  a single  life  was 
taken.  But  at  Baghdad  human  beings  are 
being  liquidated  in  naked  genocide. 

The  government  of  India  would  be 
compensated  for  the  special  expenses 
including  air  fares,  by  appropriate  phi- 
lanthropies. Special  visas  could  be  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Government  under  the  immi- 
gration provisions  providing  emergency 
sanctuary  for  refugees  from  religious  or 
political  persecution. 

I believe  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  make  the  rescue  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Iraq  a matter  of  utmost 
priority.  Pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  international  finance  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
a subcommittee  on  which  I happen  to 
serve  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, is  a bill  crucial  to  India. 

It  is  a bill  authorizing  a 4-year  com- 
mitment to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  The  largest  single 
beneficiary  of  this  bill  is  the  Government 
of  India.  Indeed,  some  have  argued  that 
India  is  receiving  a disproportionately 
large  amount  of  aid  and  there  is  some 
opposition  to  the  bill.  However,  I am 
mindful  of  the  human  plight  of  India’s 
millions  of  underprivileged  and  am  tak- 
ing this  into  account  as  I form  my  own 
opinion.  „ , 

But  I would  be  less  than  frank  if  I 
did  not  state  niy  belief  that  a country 
like  India,  which  receives  massive  U.S. 
food-for-peace  grants,  U.S.  Government 
loans  and  assistance  of  all  kinds,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  should  show  a lit- 
• tie  compassion  for  the  helpless  Jews  of 
Iraq.  It  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  fin- 
est traditions  of  Mahatma  Ghandi  who 
so  eloquently  denounced  Adolf  Hitler’s 
persecution  of  the  Jews. 

Last  Saturday,  President  Nixon  de- 
voted the  entire  session  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  his  top  advisers 
on  diplomatic,  military,  and  security 
matters,  to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  only  subject  taken 
up  in  many  hours  of  White  House  dis- 
cussions. The  conclusions,  of  course, 
have  not  been  publicly  announced. 

But  I am  now  confident  on  the  basis 
of  my  own  information  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  rush  headlong  into  any 
deals  which  would  involve  a sellout  of 
Israel.  I can  also  reassure  you  today  that 
the  President  expressed  concern  about 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Iraq  at  yes- 
terday’s meeting. 

The  President  is  convinced  that  the 
most  important  threat  to  world  peace 
exists  in  the  Middle  East.  But  he  is  not 
pushing  the  panic  button.  He  is  avoid- 
ing possible  missteps  that  might  com- 
promise Israel’s  right  to  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

I can  assure  you  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  resisted  various  pressures  for 
a headlong  surrender  to  pressures  for  a 
so-called  imposed  settlement  injurious 
to  Israel.  He  is  acting  cautiously  and 
with  a cool  determination  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  security  of  all  the  coun- 
■ tries  of  the  region. 

While  the  outlines  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can policy  are  not  yet  clear— indeed,  the 


President  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
on  basic  options— one  thing  is  certain.  It 
is  that  he  understands  that  the  Russians 
are  exaggerating  the  crisis  in  a self- 
serving  manner  in  a bid  to  help  their 
Arab  friends  and  to  further  penetrate 
the  region.  I am  confident  President 
Nixon  recognizes  that  the  threat  to  Is- 
rael is  also  a grave  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


USE  IMPORT  DUTIES  TO  ASSIST 
RURAL  CmES  AND  VILLAGES 
THAT  ARE  HURT  BY  IMPORTS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  4 , 1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a great  erosion  of  business  activity 
in  our  smaller  rural  cities  and  villages. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  loss  of  family 
farms  and  lower  farm  net  income. 

The  fall  of  farm  prices  to  their  pres- 
ent level  of  72  percent  of  parity  is  due 
to  many  factors  at  work  in  our  changing 
economy,  but  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  has  been  the  steady  increase  of 
imports  of  competing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Another  has  been  the  increased  cost 
of  farming.  Our  Nation  has  changed 
from  a largely  agricultural  country  to  a 
highly  industrialized  one.  Each  remain- 
ing farmer  has  had  the  increased  respon- 
sibility of  more  mouths  to  feed  and  that 
has  meant  greater  investments  in  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  herbicides,  as  well  as 
in  more  sophisticated  feed  supplements 
for  livestock. 

Faced  with  these  mounting  costs, 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  shop  harder 
for  the  products  they  buy  and  this  has 
cut  into  the  business  volume  of  the  small 
towns. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  business  in 
the  country  villages  dies  with  the  loss  of 
four  farm  units.  It  is  foolish  to  allow  the 
continuation  of  this  trend.  Our  farmers 
and  our  small  towns  both  need  our  help. 

There  is  a way  to  help  these  small 
towns  without  placing  an  extra  burden 
on  the  taxpayers.  Under  my  bill,  their 
adversaries  would  in  fact  become  their 
benefactors. 

I propose  using  the  pool  of  funds  ac- 
cumulated by  the  assessment  of  duties 
on  our  imports  to  help  our  rural  com- 
munities. Besides  the  uses  specified  in 
section  22  of  the  Import  Act  of  1935,  a 
fourth  use  would  be  specified  for  these 
funds. 

This  fourth  use,  as  proposed  in  my 
bill,  provides  that  $300  million  would  be 
available  from  the  import  duty  fund  un- 
der the  1935  act,  for  loans  or  grants  to 
rural  communities  to  be  used  for  the  in- 
stallation or  expansion  of  public  services 
such  as  water  and  sewer  systems  and 
other  facilities  needed  for  the  location 
of  new  industries  in  these  areas. 

This  action  is  needed  as  a step  toward 
the  revitalization  of  our  countryside. 


THE  LITTLEST  PRINTING  SHOP 
THRIVES  AMONG  THE  GIANTS 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , February  4 , 1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  on  Mon- 
day, January  13,  1969,  appears  a column 
by  writer  James  Smart  concerning  David 
Snyder,  who  resides  at  6003  Castor  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  know  this  gentle- 
man, a distinguished  citizen  of  our  com- 
munity, who  is  active  in  many  civic,  fra- 
ternal, and  religious  affairs. 

I should  like  to  share  Mr.  Smart’s  col- 
umn with  my  colleagues  and  so,  his  col- 
umn follows: 

The  Littlest  Printing  Shop  Thrives 
Among  the  Giants 
(By  James  Smart) 

Among  the  printers  who  belong  to  the 
Graphic  Arts  Council  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
are  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  and  Cuneo  Eastern 
Press  and  David  Snyder. 

Curtis  prints  things  like  Holiday  and 
Ladles  Home  Journal.  Cuneo  prints  things 
like  Life  and  Time.  Snyder  prints  things  like 
stationery  and  bar  mitzvah  announcements. 

Snyder  has  the  only  one-man  print-shop 
in  the  council. 

He  has  his  shop  in  the  basement  of  his  row 
house  on  Castor  av.  above  Comly,  just  off 
Oxford  Circle. 

Because  this  is  Printing  Week,  I stopped  in 
to  ask  Snyder  what  it’s  like  to  be  the  smallest 
member  of  a giant  printing  Industry  orga- 
nization. 

“There  are  not  too  many  shops  like  mine 
around,”  said  Snyder.  “And  most  little  shops 
don’t  seem  to  want  to  join  the  council. 

“For  one  thing,  I don’t  think  some  of  them 
realize  that  the  dues  you  pay  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  shop,” 

He  said  he  gets  the  advantage  of  group 
Blue  Cross  rates  from  his  membership,  and 
can  use  the  council’s  debt  collection  service. 
Once  the  council  office  spent  two  years  col- 
lecting a debt  of  $35  for  him. 

But,  he  admitted,  he  doesn’t  bother  at- 
tending council  seminars  on  labor  relations. 

He  was  hand-setting  type  for  a business 
letter  for  a local  automobile  salesman. 

In  the  low  basement  room  were  cabinets 
of  type,  two  job  presses,  boxes  of  envelopes, 
stacks  of  paper  and  jars  of  ink.  Inky  rollers 
hung  from  an  overhead  water  pipe  on  loops 
of  string. 

“Many  printers  won’t  do  business  cards 
or  envelopes  any  more,”  he  said:.”  “Some 
small  printers  found  they  could  work  in  big- 
ger shops  and  get  $5  an  hour  plus  benefits. 

“But  I do  all  right.  I’ve  been  busy  ever 
since  I got  here.” 

Snyder  went  to  work  for  $5  a week  in  a 
print  shop  after  graduation  from  Northeast 
High  School  in  1933.  After  three  years,  he 
got  a chance  for  a better  paying  job  in  the 
Post  Office. 

He  was  in  the  Army  later,  and  then  worked 
for  the  Veterans  Administration. 

“Printing  was  my  hobby,”  he  said.  “I  had 
a press  in  the  basement  of  my  house.” 

In  1950,  he  started  his  one-man  shop.  He 
sets  and  prints  almost  everything  himself, 
although  he  farms  out  some  typesetting,  off- 
set printing  and  wedding  invitation  work. 

“My  son,  Alan,  used  to  help  me  when  he 
was  going  to  Northeast.”  Snyder  said.  “He 
had  to  work  two  hours  a day.  I taught  him 
to  set  type,  run  the  press.  He  went  to  Penn. 
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j Now  he’s  a big  CPA  with  the  SEC  flown  in 
| Washington. 

“My  daughter  Barbara^  a senior  at  Kent 
i State  In  Ohio.  She’s  going  fco  be  man  ied  in 
| June.  The  only  problem  I don’t  have  is  the 
I invitations.” 

His  wife,  Frances,  came  down  the  cellar 
; steps  with  a stack  of  printed,  forms  3,000 
i each  of  pink,  white  and  yellow,  that  she  had 
| been  collating  in  the  living  room. 

S “She’s  the  delivery  driver  and  the  wedding 
| invitation  consultant,”  Snyder  said. 

He  began  setting  type  again,  deftly  pick- 
, ing  the  metal  letters  from  the  little  wooden 
i compartments  in  a flat  tray. 

The  phone  rang,  and  he  answered. 

“I’m  working  on  your  letter  now,”  he 
I said.  “You  can  pick  it  up  on  your  way  home 
j from  work  . . . Lunch  time?  . . . Sure  vou 
j can  get  it  then.”  1 ” 

He  finished  setting  the  type  for  the  letter 
! talkmg  while  doing  it,  telling  abort  his 
; equipment. 

“I’m  proud  of  my  collection  of  type.”  he 
j said  as  he  locked  the  type  in  a galley  “I’ve 
! got  Brush  up  to  48  point,  and  I have  Cor- 
! onet  ...” 

| He  placed  the  job  on  thepress  with  wooden 
: blocks,  put  in  paper,  and  pulled  a levfer.  The 
! Heidelberg  10x15  job  press  started  flailing  its 
windmill  arms,  and  a stack  of  printed"  letters 
began  to  appear. 

bettertlS  ^ Cune°  00111(1  kardiy  have  done  it 


tory  of  this  country.  His  character,  his 
many  achievements,  and  his  faithful 
service  will  be  an  inspiration  to  many  for 
generations  to  come. 
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HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


TRIBUTE  TO  AVERELL  HARRID  AN 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

L ?*T'  MurPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
F colleagues  in  paying  tribute  fco 

pne  of  the  world’s  greatest  statesmen  W 
jAverell  Harriman. 

I Mr.  Harriman,  who  just  a few  weeks 
ago  returned  from  the  Fails  peace  talks 
*vhere  he  served  as  our  chief  negotiator 
Originally  came  to  Washington  in  1914  to 
$erve  as  Administrator  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration.  During  the 
jiext  35  years,  he  served  his  country  in 
$uch  positions  as  Special  White  House 
Representative,  Ambassador  to  Russia 
Britain  and  NATO,  Director  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Governor  of  New  York,' and 

Successively  Assistant  and  Under  s’eere- 
ary  of  State.  During  this  period,  he  dealt 
nth  every  prominent  world  leader  from 
►talin  and  Churchill  to  Nehru,  Tito 
Mossadegh,  Tshombe,  and  Nasser.  He 
Jas  had  more  different  Government  posi- 
tions than  any  American  since  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  no  man  has  served 
longer  in  higher  and  more  diverse  posts 
j During  the  course  of  my  work  on  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
came  to  know  Governor  Harriman  well. 

I found  him  to  be  a patient,  persistent 
^nd  pragmatic  man;  one  not  obsessed  by 
shibbole  fchs.  He  brought  to  each  endeavor 
a capacity  for  zealous  application,  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  work,  and  a 
curiosity  that  few  half  his  age  Could 
match. 

I could  extoll  Ambassador  Harriman’s 
abilities  at  length,  but  I can  pay  no 
greater  tribute  than  to  express  my  sincere 
conviction  that  our  country  is  infinitely 
richer  because  he  has  served  it.  He  will 
always  occupy  a high  rank  in  the  1 is- 


OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I am  pleased 
to  submit  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues the  le^klutive  program  adopted 
by  the  Affiliate^  Young  Democrats  of 
New  York  State  for  the  year  1969: 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  State  Adopt  State  Legislative  Pro- 
gram for  3^69  on  January  23,  at  the 
Hotel  Piccadilly,  227  West  45th  Street, 
New  York,  City 

The  State  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats  at  a meeting  held 
Thursday  efening,  January  23rd  at  the  Hotel 
Piccadilly,  227  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City,  unanimously  endorsed  their  State  Leg- 
islative Program  for  1969;  which  will  be  in- 
troduced by  their  members  in  the  State  As- 
sembly and  Senate. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  1969 

1*  Greater  protection  and  preservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

A.  Continue  'fight  against  pollution;  clean 
water  and  shores. 

2.  Lower  voting  f^ge  to  19  years. 

3.  Liberalize  Abortion  Law. 

4.  Strengthen  oqr  Divorce  Laws. 

5.  Require  State  Legislature  to  keep  tran- 
scripts of  all  proceedings,  and  open  to  pub- 

6.  Mandatory  free  'education  to  all  State 
leges 0,1  ^ Universitles  fnd  Community  Col- 

7.  Change  Penal  Law  to  allow  tenants  and 
property  owners  to  protect  their  property 

8.  Strengthen  Lavs  as  to  prison  terms  for 
Narcotic  sellers. 

9.  Tighten  laws  to  enipree  Compulsory 
Auto  Insurance  Law.  \ 

10.  Create  State  Recreation  Department 

11.  Stronger  Codes  of  Ethics. 

12.  Bonus  for  Korean  and.  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans. ' 

13.  Raise  drinking  age  to  21\  years. 

14.  Raise  Minimum  Wage  to  ^$1.75  an  hour. 

15.  Strengthen  Taylor  Law  ajgainst  strikes. 
16  Law  to  enforce  sale  or  purchase  of  Cig- 
arettes, tobacco  anc-  cigars  to  Anyone  under 
18  years  of  age. 

17.  Raise  the  Juvenile  Jurisdiction  of  the 

Courts  from  16  to  18  years;  all  youthful  of- 
fenders  fehoum  be  put  in  difltfereht  Institu- 
tions than  adults.  | 

18.  More  Incentive  Scholarships  to  assist 
needy  students  to  gjo  to  college. 

19.  Permanent  Personal  Registration  be 

changed  in  New  York  City  tjb  do  away  with 
less  congestion.  / * 

,„A*\.Do  not  ^ave  40  Agister  if  person  movee 
in  the  same  County  of  New1  York  City  only 

T^e®0ard  °f  Notarized  change 

» T have  to  re-re8/ster.  unless  a per- 
fections tW°  co^ecuUve  National 

C°S*L<>I  Campaign  for  election  of  all 
l °,  C6S  ln  the  State  shonld  be  man- 
abfe  ^oety  &W’  after  4 st,,dy  “ to  a reason- 

June  T.  Shaw  and  Kenneth  A.  Banks  are 
Co-chairman  of  the  State  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Affiliated  Young  Democrats 


RAY  MARTIN  WRITES  ON  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  IN  THE  COAL  MINES 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

^JMr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  national  attention  is  focused  on 
coa^  niine  health  and  safety  whenever 
there  is  a disaster  in  the  coal  mines.  Since 
the  November  20  disaster  at  Farmington, 
W.  Va.,  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
78  miners,  many  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  what  can  and  should  be 
done  to  protect  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
men  who  work  in  these  dangerous  condi- 
tions. 

Ray  Martin  of  the  Morgantown  (W. 
Va.)  Dominion-News,  a member  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
has  examined  this  subject  in  depth  in  a 
series  of  articles  which  should  be  care- 
fully read  by  all  those  interested  in  tak- 
ing constructive  action  to  clean  up  the 
mines  and  make  them  safer  for  those  who 
work  in  them.  These  articles  should  pro- 
vide a sound  basis  for  action  in  this  vital 
and  complex  area. 

There  follows  a biography  of  the 
author  of  these  artciles,  Ray  Martin,  and 
the  text  of  the  articles  during  the  period 
from  December  4,  1968,  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1969: 

Biography  of  Ray  Martin 
Born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  March  19 
1924.  Married.  No  children.  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more City,  Baltimore  City  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  Armstrong  state  College,  Savannah,  Ga! 

Cited  for  coverage  of  state  government  af- 
fairs m a historic  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly.  Holds  cita- 
tions from  the  Baltimore  and  Westminster 
Md.,  City  Councils.  Awarded  Certificate  of 
Distinguished  Citizenship  by  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Holder  of  the  Gold  Quill,  a jour- 
nalism award  granted  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Cited  by  the  Glen 
Burnie  (Md.)  Lions  Club  and  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Glen  Burnie  and  Westmin- 
ster for  outstanding  community  service.  Re- 
cipient  of  the  first  citizenship  award  of  the 
Student  Senate  of  the  Willimantic  State  Col- 
lege. Nominated  for  four  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
Awarded  special  commendation  for  editorial 
writing  by  the  Maryland  Press  Association. 
Won  balloting  in  “Man  of  Year”  poll  con- 
ducted by  Educational  Television  Network  in 
Connecticut  for  1967. 

Member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Con- 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Listed  in  Who’s 
Who  in  the  East.  Member  of  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science. 

Ojor.mer  vAice  President  of  the  Savannah 
and  Anne  Arundel  County  Press  Clubs. 
Professional  Background: 

^Pr0rS+June’  1968,  until  the  present  time, 
city  editor  of  The  Dominion-News,  Morgan- 
town, West  Virginia.  ® 

Prior  to  coming  to  Morgantown,  served  as 
Chronicle.  Wllllmantl°  (Conn.)  Daily 

Previous  to  that  served  as  editorial  page 
editor,  Savannah  News-Press,  Savannah,  Ga  • 
editorial  page  editor.  The  Knickerbocker 
News  Albany,  N.Y.;  managing  editor,  The 
Anne  Arundel  Star,  Glen  Burnie,  Md.;  editor, 
Carroll  County  Times,  Westminster,  Md  * 
Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City,  N.J.  ’ 

Since  starting  with  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
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and  Social  Council.  This  is  the  third 
major  appointment  of  a woman  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  In  this  post,  Mrs. 
Hauser  will  follow  such  great  and  dedi- 
cated women  as  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lord,  and  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree. 

Mrs.  Hauser  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention, and  Conventions  on  Genocide 
and  the  Status  of  Women.  She  has 
promptly  called  for  the  Senate,  this  body, 
to  ratify  them.  In  keeping  with  this,  one 
of  her  first  duties  will  be  to  attend  the 
5 -week  meeting  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  Geneva  beginning  on 
February  14.  If  some  people  mistakenly 
think  that  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  a general  theoretical  group  of  do- 
gooders,  let  me  point  out  that  the  first 
subject  on  the  Commission’s  agenda  will 
be  the  grave  event  of  the  Iraqi  hanging 
of  the  nine  Iraqi  Jews  and  five  others. 

Mrs.  Hauser  is  exceptionally  well  qual- 
ified for  this  post  both  for  her  admirable 
academic  background — she  has  four  col- 
lege degrees  including  a doctorate  in  po- 
litical economy  from  the  University  of 
Strasbourg — and  for  her  dedicated  and 
sincere  concern  for  human  rights.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  her  well  in  this  post. 

^PUBLIC  HANGINGS  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
civilized  world  has  reacted  with  revul- 
sion to  the  spectacle  of  the  public  hang- 
ings in  Baghdad. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on 
the  judicial  process  in  other  countries, 
but  it  is  patent  from  the  reports  from 
Iraq  that  the  executions  gave  expression 
to  violent  anti- Jewish  hatred,  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  3,000  Jews  who  still 
survive  in  Iraq  are  in  grave  danger. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  William  P.  Rogers,  has  filed  a 
strong  protest  with  the  United  Nations’ 
Security  Council. 

All  of  us  share  his  view: 

The  manner  in  which  these  executions  and 
the  trials  which  preceeded  them  were  con- 
ducted scarcely  conform  to  normally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  respect  for  human  rights 
and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Rogers  noted: 

”•  The  spectacular  way  in  which  they  were 
carried  out  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
arouse  emotions  and  to  intensify  the  very 
explosive  atmosphere  of  the  suspicions  and 
hostility  in  the  Middle  East. 

And,  he  continued: 

Repetition  of  the  recent  tragic  event  would 
be  bound  to  make  more  difficult  efforts  with- 
in and  outside  the  United  Nations  toward 
the  goals  of  peace,  tolerance  and  human  un- 
derstanding among  nations  and  people  in  the 
Middle  East  and  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  situation  calls 
for  more  than  protest. 

Our  existing  immigration  laws  will  per- 
mit the  immigration  of  Jews  from  Iraq 
into  this  country. 

I am  sure  that  many  other  countries 
would  open  their  doors  to  members  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  Iraq. 

I believe  that  our  Government,  in  con- 
cert with  other  Governments  of  the 
world,  should  do  all  it  can  to  facilitate 
the  exodus  of  these  people. 


If,  as  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the 
Government  of  Iraq,  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  community  are  distrusted,  it 
would  seem  that  Iraqi  officials  would 
have  no  objections  to  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation leaving  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  United  Nations  could  well  play  a 
role,  either  directly  or  through  utiliza- 
tion of  its  good  offices,  in  working  out  a 
feasible  departure  plan  for  those  Jews 
in  Iraq  who  wish  to  leave. 

From  the  actions  and  statements  of 
the  Government  of  Iraq,  the  immigra- 
tion of  these  3,000  people  should  not  be 
a matter  of  opposition,  but  rather  an 
opportunity  to  eliminate  a source  of 
tension  and  disruption. 

BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a statement  which 
I made  earlier  today  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
reference  to  amendments  to  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tion ab  Rights,  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, U.S.  Senate 

statement  relating  to  amendments  to  the 

1966  BAIL  REFORM  ACT 

As  a result  of  hearings  held  before  me,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
1967,  relating  to  the  costs  and  problems  of 
mounting  crime,  X became  so  concerned 
about  the  need  for  doing  something  about  it 
that  I prepared  two  amendments  to  the  1966 
Bail  Reform  "Act  which  I was  prepared  to 
submit  as  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets 
bill  when  it  was  under  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  fall.  However,  at  the 
last  moment,  I agreed  to  hold  these  amend- 
ments and  submit  them  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
where  they  could  receive  mord  deliberate  con- 
sideration. With  the  matter  of  bail  reform 
presently  before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 

I feel  that  it  is  important  to  speak  out  on 
this  matter. 

I had  proposed  these  amendments  because 
I was  convinced  that  the  comparatively  new 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966 — particularly  as  it 
has  been  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
also  relatively  new  Criminal  Justice  Act — 
gives  an  insupportable  advantage  to  the 
criminal  who  makes  a business  of  violent  and 
serious  crime.  It  places  the  . victims  of  such 
crimes — and  the  public — unfairly  at  the 
mercy  of  such  criminals,  and  it  places  a 
tremendous  and  unnecessary  additional  bur- 
den on  already  over-burdened  courts  and 
related  law  enforcement  agencies  to  a point 
which  threatens  a breakdown  of  the  whole 
federal  law  enforcement  system. 

In  proposing  these  amendments,  I wish  to 
make  it  clear  that,  generally,  I am  in  accord 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act, 
particularly  insofar  as  it  provides  a means  for 
the  quick  and  equitable  release,  pending 
trial,  of  the  majority  of  persons,  charged 
with  a wide  range  of  miscellaneous  offenses, 
who  are  not  really  a part  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment — in  other  words,  those  who  are  not 
chronic  criminals  or  virtual  professionals  in 
the  art  of  violent  crime.  I believe  that  if 
certain  changes  are  made  in  the  law,  and  if 
necessary  refinements  in  its  administration 
can  be  accomplished,  it  could  result  in  a very 
substantial  forward  step  in  the  administra- 


tion of  justice.  I am  also  quite  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  operat- 
ing, is  certainly  not  the  sole  reason  for  the 
sharply  rising  crime  rate  and  the  increase 
in  lawlessness.  But,  when  under  the  1966 
Bail  Reform  Act — regardless  of  the  gravity 
and  circumstances  of  the  crime,  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  or  the  past  history  and 
dangerous  character  of  the  accused  the 
arraigning  magistrate  is  forced  to  regularly 
release  back  to  the  streets,  on  nominal  or 
relatively  low  bail  or  on  personal  recogni- 
zance or  other  seemingly  ineffective  condi- 
tions, perpetrators  of  the  most  vicious  crimes, 
to  continue  preying  on  the  public  until 
trial — often  at  some  far  future  date — because 
the  prime  consideration  in  f setting  the 
amount  of  bail  has  become  the  defendent’s 
visible  ability  to  make  the  bond — then  I be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  amend  the  law  and  with- 
out further  delay.  I submit  that  there  has 
now  been  sufficient  experience  under  the 
1966  law  to  demonstrate  certain  of  its  weak- 
nesses and  the  fact  that  it  is  proving  a wind- 
fall to  the  chronic,  violent  criminal.  I feel 
that  ‘the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  may  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  habitual  criminal  than 
it  is  to  those  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit, 
and  that  it  is  turning  into  something  of  a 
catastrophe  for  the  victims  of  this  crim- 
inal element  and  for  the  law-abiding  public. 

The  first  of  my  proposed  amendments 
would  amend  that  part  of  the  1966  Bail  Re- 
form Act  which  relates  to  “Release  in  non- 
capital cases  prior  to  trial”  (subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  3146,  Title  18,  United 
States  Code) . In  substance,  the  amendment 
would  give  the  court,  or  the  arraignment 
magistrate,  in  the  fixing  of  bail  or  other  con- 
ditions of  release  of  an  accused  in  this  class 
of  cases,  the  discretion  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  danger  which  the  accused  poses 
to  another  person  or  to  the  community.  In 
other  words,  in  addition  to  the  factor  of  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  defendent  will 
appear  in  court,  the  court,  in  exercising  its 
discretion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  bail  or 
other  conditions  of  release  pending  trial  or 
other  disposition  of  a case,  could  also  con- 
sider facts  relating  to  the  danger  which  the 
accused  poses  to  society  or  to  other  persons. 
It  would  give  the  judge,  or  magistrate,  in  a 
particular  case  where  the  evidence  demon- 
strates that  the  accused  in  a non-capital 
offense  has  displayed  a penchant  for  violence, 
greater  discretion  than  is  presently  afforded 
in  the  fixing  of  bail  or  other  conditions  of 
release.  Apart  from  this  one  change,  this 
amendment  leaves  the  present  legislation  in- 
tact, including  the  right  of  24-hour  review, 
appeal  to  a higher  court,  etc. 

The  second  proposed  amendment  is  to  Sec- 
tion 3148(1) , Title  18,  U.S.  Code,  which  is  the 
section  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  relating  to 
“Release  in  capital  cases  or  after  conviction.” 
This  amendment  is  confined  to  cases  involv- 
ing persons  accused  of  “crimes  of  violence” 
who  have  outstanding  convictions  for  crimes 
of  violence.  It  would  give  the  judge,  the 
court,  or  the  arraignment  magistrate,  discre- 
tion in  such  a case  to  detain  the  accused 
without  bail  pending  trial,  if,  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  no  one  or  more  conditions  of  re- 
lease under  present  law  would  adequately 
protect  the  interests  and  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

This  amendment  defines  “crimes  of  vio- 
lence” to  mean  “voluntary  manslaughter, 
murder,  rape,  mayhem,  kidnapping,  robbery, 
burglary,  housebreaking,  extortion  accom- 
panied by  threats  of  violence,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  any  felony,  arson  punishable  as  a 
felony,  or  an  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

Of  course.  Section  3148  of  the  present  Bail 
Reform  Act  already  provides  that  in  an  of- 
fense (1)  punishable  by  death  or  (2)  where 
there  has  been  a conviction  in  the  lower 
court  and  the  defendant  is  awaiting  sentence 
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i or  lias  filed  an  appeal — the  judge,  or  court, 
j may  deny  bail  and  detain  the  defendan  t if  he 
' poees  a danger  to  any  other  person  or  to  the 
j community.  My  amendment  would  merely 
! extend  this  discretion,  the,  facts  of  the  par- 
ticular case  warranting,  to  a third  class  of 
' cases  involving  persons  accused  of  a crime  of 
I violence,  as  described  therein,  who  had  pre- 
| viously  been  convicted  of  a crime  of  violence. 

In  discussing  why  I believe  it  is  not  only 
! most  urgent  but  highly  appropriate  that  the 
I present  law  be  amended,  I make  no  pr 3 tense 
1 of  giving  an  erudite  exposition  of  the  history 
;of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  bail  or  pretrial  or 
! other  release  in  criminal  matters.  In  fact,  it 
! would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  do  so.  I 
| simply  wish  to  point  out  some  facts  regard- 
ing the  background  and  evolution  of  federal 
: criminal  law  in  this  area,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  been  lost  sight  of  and  which,  if  I 
iam  correct,  make  it  incumbent  upon  the 
| Congress  to  change  the  bail  law  without 
delay. 

! These  proposed  amendments  obviously 
'bring  into  issue  the  right  of  Congre:  s,  by 
! legislation  to  (1)  enumerate  elements  which 
|a  judge  or  court  may  consider  in  the  exercise 
iof  his  or  its  discretion  in  fixing  bail  or  other 
jeonditions  of  release,  and  (2)  deftn  - the 
classes  of  cases  in  which  bail  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  this  country.  They  also,  of  c >urse, 
[bring  into  issue  the  question  of  the  need  for 
a change  in  the  present  law. 

| Although  the  right  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation  seems  basic,  if  I seem  cverly 
Obvious  at  times,  it  is  because  I feel  there 
Js  much  cloud  cover  [ — if  not  fog-—  j sur- 
rounding many  of  the  issues  involved. 

; At  the  outset,  I think  everyone  will  agree 
that  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution deals  solely  with  11 ‘excessive”  bah  and 
fines  and  with  “cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment,” and  that  there  is  no  prohibition  in 
the  Constitution  against  detaining  without 
bail  persons  charged  with  crimes  punishable 
by  death.  It  is  quite  important,  it  would 
eeem,  to  keep  this  In  mind.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  merely  states:  “Excessive  bail 
ihall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fine  ; im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
inflicted.” 

j Now,  the  very  same  U.S,  Congress  which 
promulgated  the  Eighth  Amendment  In  1789, 
it  the  same  time  also  enacted  a bail  sfa  tute. 
Congress  made  a distinction  between  ca  pital 
and  non-capital  federal  crimes  and  provided 
for  bail  at  some  level  in  all  but  capital  of- 
fenses. The  pertinent  portion  reads: 

I And  upon  all  arrests  in  criminal  cases  bail 
shall  be  admitted,  except  where  the  pui  dsh- 
ment  may  be  death,  in  whlcli  cases  it  >5hall 
not  be  admitted  but  by  the  supreme  or  a 
circuit  court,  or  by  a justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  or  a judge  of  a district  court,  who 
shall  exercise  their  discretion  therein,  re- 
garding the  nature  and  circumstances  or  the 
offence,  and  of  the  evidence,  and  the  m ages 
ojf  law.  ...  <1  Stat.  91,  Sec.  33) 

I was  this  act  of  Congress,  rather  than 
the  Constitution  itself,  which  gave  the  light 
tb  bail  in  non-capital  cases, 

| But  let  us  look  at  the  Eighth  Amendment 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  this  original  bail 
apt  in  the  light  of  history  and  the  condit  ions 
off  the  times  in  which  they  were  promulgated 
and  enacted.  . 

; In  this  connection,  it  should  suffice  merely 
to  point  out  that  at  the  time  the  Eighth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  ratified, 
ptractically  all  of  the  more  serious  grimes 
carried  the  death  penalty,  and  there  wao  an 
all  too  recent  history  of  instances  of  burn- 
ing people  at  the  stake,  breaking  them  on 
the  wheel,  and  all  sorts  of  other  inhuman 
treatment,  which  forms  of  punishment1  were 
inherited  from  English  law  although  prac- 
ticed to  a lesser  degree  in  the  colonies. 

; As  for  the  severity  of  the  old  English  law 
fijom  which  our  own  legal  system  was  de- 
rived, it  may  be  said  that  "apparently  be- 
lieving a reign  of  terror  was  the  most  effi- 


cient method  of  keeping  the  criminal  ele- 
ments under  constraint,  legislators  in  those 
early  days  inflicted  the  death  penalty  in- 
discriminately upon  all  classes  of  offenders. 
Many  of  the  offenses  for  which  persons  were 
executed  were  little  more  than  what  we  know 
now  as  misdemeanors.  Execution  seemed  the 
solution  for  all  crimes. 

America  Inherited  this  attitude  of  severity, 
which  continued  long  after  the  United  States 
had  become  a nation.  Harsh  repression  was 
the  primary  policy  toward  crime  in  the 
newly-created  Staines. 

The  same  Congress  which  enacted  the  orig- 
inal bail  law  in  1789  also  enacted  a Crimes 
Act  and  prescribed  the  death  penalty  for  all 
the  more  serious  crimes  over  which  the  fed- 
eral government  had  jurisdiction.  Accord- 
ingly, persons  accused  of  sucfil  crimes  did 
not  have  the  right  to  bail.  These  crimes  un- 
der the  then  rather  limited  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  government  Included:  (1)  Mur- 
der, (2)  treason,  (3)  robbery,  (4)  stealing  a 
ship,  (5)  a seaman  laying  violent  hands  on 
the  commander  of  a ship,  (6)  revolt  on  a 
ship,  (7)  piracy  or  robbery  under  false  col- 
ors, (8)  accessory  before  the  fact  of  piracy 
or  robbery  assisting,  counseling,  aiding,  and 
advising,  and  even  (9)  forgery,  counterfeit- 
ing or  uttering  of  a public  U.S.  security.  Lar- 
ceny did  not  carry  the  death  penalty,  but  it 
was  provided  that  those  found  guilty  should 
fined  not  more  thaU  four  times  the  value  of 
the  property  stolen  /“and  publicly  whipped  not 
more  than  39  stripes.  (The  Crimes  Act  of 
1790,  1 Stat.  112)  I 

At  about  the  t|me  the  original  U.S.  bail 
law  was  enacted,  tl|  e English  law,  from  which 
our  bail  provision  :md  Constitutional  Bill  of 
Rights  admittedly  stemmed,  listed  240-some 
offenses  which  wer\  subject  to  the  death 
penalty.  \ 

Even  one  hundred  yb^rs  later,  in  1891,  ac- 
cording to  House  of  Representatives  Report 
No.  108,  64th  Congress,  Mst  Session,  1896, 
there  were  60  crimes  punishable  under  U.S. 
federal  law  which  carried  thbv death  penalty. 
Eighteen  of  these  offenses  for  Which  the  pen- 
alty of  death  coulcl  be  inflictedsyrere  in  the 
civil  code  under  the  Jurisdiction  f>£  the  fed- 
eral courts  of  the  United  States  (as  distin- 
guished from  military  and  naval  codes)/. 

The  history  of  the  law  in  the  respective 
states  more  or  less  paralleled  the  federal  -law 
in  the  severity  of  the  punishment  meted  6ut 
for  most  serious  criminal  offenses,  and  ev^n 
well  into  the  present  century,  the  laws  Of 
many  states  still  provided  for  the  death  penV 
alty  in  a number  of  the  more  serious  crimes; , 
such  as  murder,  robbery,  rape,  treason,  arson 
burglary,  kidnaping,  etc.  The  point  is  that 
this  first  U.S.  Congress,  which  in  1789  pro-' 
mulgated  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  our  Constitu- 
tion— including  the  Eighth  Amendment,  re- 
garding excessive  bail  and  inhuman  punish- 
ment, and  the  Fifth  Amendment  relating, 
among  other  thin^js,  to  due  process — and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  enacted  the  firsl / 
bail  law,  did  so  under  a far  different  set  ci 
conditions  and  circumstances  than  thosre 
which  exist  today.  7 

When  that  early  Congress  provided,  by  leg- 
islation, that  all  crimes  which  were  notapun- 

ishable  by  death  should  be  subject  tbdoail 

in  reality  it  provided  that  only,  Relatively 
minor  offenses  should  be  subj^etfto  bail  and 
it  excluded  from  mandatoifbail  provisions 
most  of  the  serious  offenses  by  making  such 
crimes  capital  offenses.  It  would  therefore 
follow — not  only  as  a practical  matter,  but 
literally — that  in  the  federal  law — from  the 
beginning  and  continuing  for  a century  or 
more— there  was  nc  right  to  bail  for  those 
accused  of  the  more  serious  crimes,  and  the 
courts,  or  Judges,  in  arraigning  persons  ac- 
cused of  all  such  serious  crimes/could  exer- 
cise discretion  “regarding  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offense,  and  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  usages  of  law,” 1 as  to  whether 

1 1 Stat.  91,  Sec.  33. 


the  accused  should  be  detained  pending  trial. 
The  result,  a harsh  reality,  was  that, many  of 
these  grievous  offenders  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  again  become  a danger  to  society — 
for,  until  their  trial,  they  were  detained,  and/ 
if  found  guilty,  Were  hanged.  Further,  it 
would  seem  apparent  that  the  Congress  which 
authored  the  Bill  qf  Rights  and  enacted  the 
first  bail  statute  cfld  not  consider  then  that 
it  was  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  those 
accused  in  these  many  serious  crimes  by 
denying  them  the  right  to  bail  pending  trial. 

Another  fact  .which  goes  to  the  very  crux 
of  the  bail  issue,  but  which  seemingly  is  too 
often  completely  overlooked,  is  that  Congress 
from  the  outset  had,  and  exercised,  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  penalties  for  par- 
ticular crimes,  including  those  offenses  for 
which  the  penalty  of  death  should  or  could  be 
inflicted,  and  had — and  exercised — the  au- 
thority to  determine  the”  classes  of  cases  in 
which  bail  should  or  should  not  be  allowed. 
This  is  inherent  in,  trie  very  language  of  the 
first  Bail  Ac&  of  1789  and  the  Crimes  Act  of 
1790,  and  therF'Tias  been  no  change  to  the 
present  day.  This  authority  perhaps  may  best 
be  stated  in  the  language  of  the  1952  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  Carlson  vs.  Landon, 
352  U.S.  524,  at  page  545,  in  which  it  was 
stated: 

“The  bail  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England,  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a right  to  bail  in  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  bail  shall  not  be 
excessive  in  those  oases  where  it  Is  proper 
to  grant  bail.  When  this  clause  was  carried 
over  into  our  Bill  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said 
that  Indicated  any  different  concept.  The 
Eighth  Amendment  has  not  prevented  Con- 
gress from  defining  the  classes  of  cases  in 
which  bail  shall  be  allowed  in  this  country. 
Thus,  in  criminal  oases  bail  is  not  compulsory 
where  the  punishment  may  be  death.” 

No  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  original  bail  law,  could  seem 
to  lead  to  any  other  conclusion  but  that 
there  is  no  Constitutional  right  to  bail  or 
pretrial  release  except  within  the  context 
of  the  language  of  Congressional  enactment, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  more  serious 
crimes.  It  would  also  seem  to  logically  fol- 
low that,  in  spite  of  frequent  references  in 
modern  day  case  law  and  in  legal  treatises 
to  the  “traditional  right  to  bail,”  or  “Con- 
stitutional right  to  bail,”  Congress  has  the 
right  to  legislate  such  conditions  as  are 
warranted  with  respect  to  pretrial  detention, 
bail,  or  release  of  the  accused,  in  serious 
crimes,  who  poses  a danger  to  society.  And, 
of  course,  tins  is  my  basic  premise  in  pro- 
posing these  two  amendments. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  much  of  the 
harsh,  repressive  attitude  towards  crime, 
which  was  inherited  from  the  English  law 
but  continued  long  after  the  United  States 
became  a nation,  fortunately  was  swept  away 
by  growing  humanitarian  sentiment,  and 
this  eventually  resulted  in  more  humane 
forms  of  punishment  and  more  compas- 
sionate prison  methods  and  the  use  of  such 
corrective  methods  as  probation,  parole,  etc. 
The  number  of  capital  offenses  was  gradual- 
ly reduced  by  legislative  changes  in  the  sta- 
tutes to  a few  of  the  gravest  crimes.  How- 
ever, as  previously  indicated,  it  was  not  un- 
til 1892,  that  the  number  of  capital  offenses 
in  the  U.S.  Civil  Code  was  reduced  substan- 
tially. 

At  the  time  Congress  enacted  laws  reduc- 
ing the  penalties  for  many  of  the  more 
serious  crimes  from  death  to  imprisonment, 
there  was  no  change  made  in  the  law  with 
respect  to  bail  nor  would  it  appear  that 
any  legislative  consideration  was  given  to 
bail  aspects  at  the  time,  the  major  issue  being 
what  effect  the  removal  of  the  death  penalty 
would  have  as  a deterrent  to  crime.  At  least 
in  retrospect,  it  might  even  be  said  that  this 
was  a matter  of  inadvertence.  It  followed,  of 
course,  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
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Dale  Kieffer  of  Borden  Chemical  Co.;  George 
Kneass  of  Foote  Mineral  Co.,  and  John  S. 
Lagarius,  President  of  Resource  Research 
Inc.  in  Reston,  Va. 

"Sometimes  I get  this  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness,” says  A.  B.  Caul,  chairman  of  the  Al- 
leghany Crusade,  as  he  drives  by  the  vast 
Westvaco  mill. 

Thick  smoke  is  rifling  out  of  the  stacks  and 
flattening  a little  higher  up,  forming  a giant 
gray  pancake  over  Covington.  "Did  you  ever 
read  the  novel  Hawaii?  Remember  the  fort? 
The  great  impregnable  fort?” 

One  man  who  definitely  does  not  feel  any 
sense  of  impotence  about  the  present  pollu- 
tion controversy  is  Virginia  House  Delegate 
Lewis  McMurran  of  Newport  News,  chairman 
of  the  State  Air  Pollution  Control  Board. 
After  the  Crusade’s  letter  to  the  Governor, 
McMurran  told  the  Associated  Press,  "Our 
job  is  to  clean  up  the  air  in  Virginia,  not  to 
drive  out  or  close  down  the  state’s  indus- 

tr  He  also  stated  that  the  technical  advisory 
committee  was  made  up  of  professional 
engineers  and  that  the  state  was  lucky  to 
have  their  advice.  He  said  that  the  State 
board,  not  the  advisory  committee,  made 
the  decisions  and  that  State  law  required 
that  no  member  of  the  board  "may  be  con- 
nected with  any  industry  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  air  pollution  control  regulation.” 

In  a sense,  part  of  the  uproar  over  air 
pollution  is  the  fault  of  the  geography  of 
the  place  which  creates  "inversions”  which 
in  turn  keep  the  smoke  spread  out  over  the 
town.  Mill  experts  say  this  happens  150  to 
200  days  a year.  Also  the  company  points 
out  that  it  has  spent  $5  million  on  air  pollu- 
tion control,  $3  million  since  1966. 

This  does  not  satisfy  the  hardcore  local 
critics.  They  point  to  the  sixty-odd  years  in 
which  Westvaco  spent  only  2 million.  Fur- 
ther, the  critics  charge  that  Westvaco  is  act- 
ing more  from  self-interest  than  benevolence 
in  setting  up  recoyery'  units,  since  the  ma- 
terial recovered  is  lucrative.  Allan  Lindsey,  a 
mill  supervisor  specializing  in  pollution  prob- 
lems, says  that  the  control  devices  in  the 
carbon  section  of  the  plant  are  now  nearly 
able  to  pay  for  the  process  itself.  But  as  Doug 
Luke,  a young  Westvaco  official  and  a relative 
of  the  founder  of  the  company,  puts  it:  "We 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  We  are  mak- 
ing substantial  progress.” 

For  the  small  percentage  of  the  vocally  dis- 
gruntled among  Covington’s  residents,  prog- 
ress is  not  coming  fast  enough.  Spend  two 
hours  with  a group  of  the  Crusaders  and  you 
witness  displays  of  outrage,  gallows  humor,  a 
little  irrelevancy  and  a sense  of  frustrated 
righteousness. 

A letter  in  the  Covington  Virginian  last 
March  replying  to  a Crusade  member  has 
typified,  to  the  despair  of  the  crusaders,  the 
attitude  of  many  townspeople  who  feel  that 
their  jobs  might  be  hurt  by  any  change  in 
the  status  quo  of  the  mill.  The  letter  read: 
"Dear  Sir:  May  I make  a srxggestion  to  our  so 
unhappy  new  citizen  of  Covington,  J.  I.  Bern- 
hardt? Why  don’t  (sic)  he  find  a place  more 
suitable  to  live  in  that  will  meet  his  needs? 
I am  sure  we  are  not  holding  him  here.  If  it 
wasn’t  for  the  ‘Gold  Dust’  falling  around 
him  he  would  have  to  leave  anyhow.  {Signed) 
W.  Wallace  Harris,  Covington,  Va.” 


AN  UNFAIR  CAPITAL  LEVY 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , February  4,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I re' 
introduced  my  bill  to  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax,  and  I received  an  immediate 
response  from  the  president  of  the  In- 
vestors League,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City, 


Mr.  William  Jackman.  I would  like  to  in- 
clude Mr.  Jackman's  letter  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks,  as  follows: 

Investors  League,  Inc., 

New  York , N.Y. , January  31,  1969. 
Congressman  James  B.  Utt, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Utt:  The  millions 
of  stockholders  and  home  owners  of  America 
indeed  owe  you  a debt  of  gratitude  for  intro- 
ducing H.R.  5575,  your  bill  to  cut  the  maxi- 
mum long-term  capital  gains  rate  from  25% 
to  12  y2%.  We  are  conducting  a national  sur- 
vey of  investors  which  so  far  indicates  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  revenue  from  this  tax 
would  be  five  times  higher  s than  present 
revenue. 

When  the  government  needs  more  revenue 
and  can  get  it  from  a tax  decrease,  why 
shouldn’t  they  do  so? 

AN  UNFAIR  CAPITAL  LEVY 

Non-partisan  eminent  tax  economists  feel 
that  the  economic  principle  that  apprecia- 
tion or  increases  in  the  value  of  capital  is  not 
income.  So  long  as  capital  is  held  by  the 
owner,  scarcely  anyone  would  assert  that  ap- 
preciation in  its  value  is  income.  When  the 
capital  is  sold,  the  sale  does  not  produce  In- 
come, since  the  money  or  other  valuable  con- 
sideration received  in  exchange  is  presum- 
ably of  no  greater  value  that  the  capital  sold. 
In  other  words,  the  taxpayer  is  clearly  no 
better  off  after  the  sale  than  he  was  imme- 
diately before.  When  there  has  been  inflation, 
the  so-called  "capital  gain”  may  not  be  even 
a real  gain  in  capital.  For  example,  if  the 
owner  of  a capital  asset  sells  it  today  for 
twice  as  many  of  today’s  dollars  as  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  he  paid  for  it  in  1940,  he  is 
not  one  bit  better  off,  since  today’s  dollar  is 
worth  in  purchasing  power  less  than  half  as 
much  as  the  1940  dollar.  When  the  govern- 
ment takes  one -fourth  of  such  fictitious 
appreciation,  it  is  clearly  imposing  a capital 
levy,  not  an  income  tax  at  all.  Since  the 
inflation  was  caused  by  the  government  it- 
self, the  tax  is  particularly  unfair. 

This  is  not  a tax  on  income  at  all,  but  a 
capital  levy  creating  a penalty  for  selling  a 
stock  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
quotations.  This  capital  levy  was  one  of  the 
weapons  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  "soak 
the  rich”  at  a time  when  "redistribution  of 
wealth”  was  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of 
the  administration  in  power.  Few  Americans 
realize  how  drastic  an  impost  this  is  for  it 
exists  in  no  other  major  capitalistic  coun- 
try Certainly  at  a time  when  our  govern- 
ment can  actually  gain  revenue  by  the  proc- 
ess,  we  should  at  least  cut  the  tax  in  half 
as  another  step  back  toward  economic  sanity 
and  freedom — freedom  to  determine  with- 
out penalty  just  where  we  want  our  savings 
invested  at  any  time  of  our  choice. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  JACKMAN, 

President. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  arrange  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Pennsylvania  Jewish  com- 
munity to  meet  with  Rodger  P.  Davies, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
to  convey  their  concern  over  the  current 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  Davies  works  primar- 
ily on  Middle  East  matters. 


I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  to  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers,  that  was  presented  at  the  Jan- 
uary 30  meeting,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State's  response  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
This  delegation  of  Rabbis  representing 
more  than  1000  rabbis  serving  the  Jews  of 
the  Eastern  seaboard  from  New  York  to 
Washington  present  the  following  resolution 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  William. 
Rogers,  for  his  serious  consideration. 

WHEREAS  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
forced  into  3 wars  during  the  21  years  of  its 
existence  despite  its  continuous  efforts  to 
seek  and  to  offer  peace. 

WHEREAS  a consistent  stream  of  vicious 
acts  of  terrorism  has  flowed  from  the  Arab 
lands  surrounding  Israel  before  and  since 
the  War  of  June  1967. 

WHEREAS  ruthless  and  useless  acts  of 
murder  have  been  committed  over  and  over 
again  exacting  the  lives  of  children  on  a 
summer  tour,  shoppers  in  a Jerusalem  mar- 
ket, passengers  at  a Tel  Aviv  bus  depot,  trav- 
elers in  an  Athens  airport,  and  many  others. 

WHEREAS  the  government  of  Iraq  has 
catered  to  the  lowest  animalistic  instincts  of 
their  citizens  by  lynching  14  people,  9 of 
whom  were  Jews,  as  a spectacle  lor  gleeful, 
cheering,  frenzied  mobs. 

WHEREAS  the  Russian  and  French  gov- 
ernments have  seen  fit  to  further  encourage 
and  inflame  the  Arabs  in  their  openly  de- 
clared aim  of  annihilating  the  State  of  Israel 
and  by  so  doing  wiping  out  America’s  only 
reliable  friend  in  the  Mideast. 

WHEREAS  from  a political,  moral,  and 
spiritual  standpoint  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  stand  up  for  the  basic  rights  of 
life  and  liberty. 

Therefore,  we  the  rabbis  of  these  States 
applaud  the  Secretary  of  State’s  recent  re- 
sponse to  such  inhuman  acts.  However,  being 
fearful  of  the  dreadful  signs  which  forebode 
a continuation  of  such  minders,  we  ask  the 
United  States  government  to  make  the  most 
weighty  representations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  those  countries  which  maintain 
relations  with  Iraq,  that  they  utilize  every 
diplomatic,  humanitarian,  and  moral  means 
to  dissuade  the  government  of  Iraq  from 
continuing  its  barbarous  course  so  alien  to 
the  highest  concepts  of  humanity  and 
justice.  . 

We  hope  and  pray  to  Almighty  God  that 
the  thousands  of  Jews  still  under  Arab  domi- 
nation will  not  be  added  to  the  6,000,000 
Jews  already  plaguing  the  world’s  conscience 
because  of  its  hesitation  to  act  in  their 
behalf. 

Baltimore  Board  of  Rabbis. 

Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 

Essex  County  Board  of  Rabbis. 

New  York  Board  of  Rabbis. 

Tri-County  Board  of  Rabbis. 

Washington  Board  of  Rabbis. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  February  3,  1969. 
Rabbi  Leo  Landsman, 

President,  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Rabbi  Landman  : Mr.  Davies  has  given 
me  the  Resolution  you  handed  him  on  Jan- 
uary 30  and  has  told  me  of  his  conversation 
with  you  and  the  other  representatives  of 
Eastern  Rabbis. 

I understand  completely  your  reaction  to 
the  recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  and  can 
assure  you  that  I and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Department  of  State  share  your  deeply-felt 
concern.  We  shall  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  Jews  and  other 
minorities  in  the  Middle  East.  As  President 
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Nixon,  has  pledged,  we  shill  direct  th,;  in- 
fluence of  this  Government  in  support  of  a 
reduction  of  tensions  in  thi  Middle  Easi  and 
the  achievement  of  a lasting  peace  settle- 
ment. 

i I am  sending  a copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  p.  Rogers. 


(tONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OP  HONOR 

■ AWARDED  TO  TWO  NATIVES  OP 

; NEWNAN,  GA. 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF  ALABAMA 

j IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday , February  4,  1969 

\ Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  recently  presented  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  two  officers  who 
Were  natives  of  the  same  hometown  of 
Newnan,  Ga.  In  making  the  presentat  ion, 
the  President  commented  that  this  was 
the  first  time  two  men  from  the  same 
small  town  were  honored  with  the 
Nation’s  highest  military  award. 

I have  received  a letter  from  Legion- 
naire Charles  R.  Forman  of  Post  107  of 
the  American  Legion  ait  Leeds,  Ala., 
pointing  out  that  two  members  of  that 
post  have  been  awarded  the  Med$u  of 
Honor.  Leeds,  with  some  jl, 500  residents, 
certainly  qualifies  as  a small  town.  iBoth 
men  were  born  in  Leeds,  and  at  last  ac- 
count, both  were  still  in  the  service  . To 
set  the  record  straight,  I would  like  at 
tjlis  point  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  ci- 
tations of  William  R.  Lawley,  Jr.,  and 
Ajlford  L.  McLaughlin: 

Lawley,  William  R.,  Jr. 

[Rank  and  organization:  first  Lieutenant, 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps.  Place1  and 
date : Over  Europe,  20  February  1944.  Entered 
service  at:  Birmingham,  Ala.  Birth:  Leeds, 
Ala.  G.O.  No.:  64,  8 August  1944.  Citation: 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  'and  intrepidity 
ip  action  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
20  February  1944,  while  seffjng  as  pilot  of 
a U— 17  aircraft  on  a heavy  hombardpimt 
mission  over  enemy-occupied  continental 
Europe.  Coming  off  the  target  he  was  at- 
tacked by  approximately  20  enemy  fighters, 
shjot  out  of  formation,  and  his  plane  severely 
crippled.  Eight  crewmembers  were  wounded, 
the  copilot  was  killed  by  a 20-mm.  shell. 
Ohe  engine  was  on  Are,  the  controls  snot 
away,  and  Lieutenant  Lawley  seriously  and 
painfully  wounded  about  the  face.  Foremg 
thb  copilot’s  body  off  the  controls,  he  brought 
the  plane  out  of  a steep  dive,  flying  with  his 
left  hand  only.  Blood  covered  the  instru- 
ments and  windshield  and  visibility  was:  i:n^* 
possible.  With  a full  bomb  load  the  plane 
whs  difficult  to  maneuver  and  bombs  cb  ild 
nojt  be  released  because  the  racks  were  frozen. 
After  the  order  to  bail  out  had  been  given;  one 
of  the  waist  gunners  informed  the  pilot  that 
twb  crewmembers  were  so  severely  wounded 
th^t  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  kail 
out.  With  the  fire  in  the  engine  spreading, 
the  danger  of  an  explosion  was  imminent. 
Because  of  the  helpless  condition  of  his 
wounded  crewmembers  Lieutenant  Law 'ey 
elected  to  remain  with  the’  Ship  and  bring 
them  to  safety  if  it  was  hufhanly  possible, 
giving  the  other  crewmembers  the  option  of 
bailing  out.  Enemy  fighters  again  attacked 
but  by  using  masterful  evasive  action  he 
managed  to  lose  them.  One  engine  again 
caught  on  fire  and  Was  extinguished  by  skill- 
ful flying.  Lieutenant  Lawley  remained  at 
hiSi  post,  refusing  first  aid  until  he  collapsed 
from  sheer  exhaustion  caused  by  loss!  of 


blood,  shock,  and  th  e energy  he  had  expended 
in  keeping  control  of  his  plane.  He  was  re- 
vived by  the  bombardier  and  again  took  over 
the  controls.  Coming  over  the  English  coast 
one  engine  ran  out  of  gasoline  and  had  to  be 
feathered.  Another  engine  started  to  burn 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  a successful 
crash  landing  was  made  on  a small  fighter 
base.  Through  his  heroism  and  exceptional 
flying  skill  Lieutenant  Lawley  rendered  out- 
standing distinguished  and  valorous  service 
to  our  Nation. 

• Colonel  Lawley  is  presently  assigned  to 
duty  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala. 

McLaughlin,  Alford  L. 

Rank  and  organization:  Private  First  Class, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  Company  L,  3d 
Battalion,  5th  Marines,  1st  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced)  . Place  and  date:  Korea,  4 and  5 
September  1952.  Entered  service  at:  Leeds, 
Ala.  Birth:  Leeds,  Ala.  Citation:  For  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
while  serving  as  a machinegunner  of  Com- 
pany 1,  3d  Battalion,  5th  Marines,  1st  Ma- 
rine Division  (Reinforced),  in  action  against 
enemy  aggressor  forces  in  Korea  on  the  night 
of  4r-5  September  1962.  Volunteering  for  his 
second  continuous  tour  of  duty  on  a stra- 
tegic combat  outpost  far  in  advance  of  the 
main  line  of  resistance,  Private  First  Class 
McLaughlin,  although  operating  under  a bar- 
rage of  enemy  artillery  and  mortar  fire,  set 
up  plans  for  the  defense  of  his  position  which 
proved  decisive  in  the  successful  defense  of 
the  outpost.  When  hostile  forces  (attacked  in 
battalion  strength  during  the  night,  he 
maintained  a constant  flow  of  devastating 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  alternately  employing 
two  machineguns,  a carbine,  and  hand  gre- 
nades, Although  painfully  wounded,  he 
bravely  fired  the  machineguns  from  the  hip 
until  his  hands  became  blistered  by  the  ex- 
treme heat  from  the  weapons  and,  placing 
the  guns  on  the  ground  to  allow  them  to  cool, 
continued  to  defend  the  position  with  his 
carbine  and  grenades.  Standing  up  in  full 
view,  he  shouted  words  of  encouragement  to 
his  comrades  above  the  din  of  battle  and, 
throughout  a series  of  fanatical  enemy  at- 
tacks, sprayed  the  surrounding  area  with 
deadly  fire,  accounting  for  an  estimated  150 
enemy  dead  and  50  wounded.  By  Ms  indomi- 
table courage,  superb  leadership,  and  valiant 
fighting  spirit  in  tho  face  of  overwhelming 
odds,  Private  First  Class  McLaughlin  served 
to  inspire  his  fellow  marines  in  their  gallant 
stand  against  the  enemy  and  was  directly 
instrumental  in  preventing  the  vital  out- 
post from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a deter- 
mined and  numerically  superior  hostile  force. 
His  outstanding  heroism  and  unwavering  de- 
votion to  duty  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself  and  enhance  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  naval  service. 

Staff  Sergeant  McLaughlin  is  presently  as- 
signed to  active  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps. 


REPORT  TO  THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT 
OF  GEORGIA 

HON.  f LETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , February  4 , 1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  that  my  colleagues  and 
those  who  receive  the  Congressional 
Record  will  have  access  to  the  report  I 
am  sending  to  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Georgia,,  I include  the  at- 
tached report,  in  full,  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Dear  Friend:  A new  Congress:  The  91st 
Congress  has  convened,  and  I must  express 


my  deep  appreciation  to  the  voters  of  the 
Fifth  District  for  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tinued service  to  you  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I am  truly  grateful  to  aU  of  you 
for  your  support.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which 
I can  serve  you,  please  let  me  know.  My 
address  is  U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515,  telephone  225-3801  (Area  Code  202). 
My  Atlanta  District  Office  is  at  327  Old  Post 
Office  Building,  telephone  524-1275. 

Looking  forward:  Now  that  Richard  M. 
Nixon  is  the  President  everyone  is  asking 
what  will  his  administration  be  like,  what 
does  the  future  hold,  will  we  be  able  to  move 
forward  together,  as  his  slogan  suggested? 

Presidential  honeymoon:  Nixon  is  the  first 
President  in  over  120  years  who  faces  a Con- 
gress controlled  by  the  opposition  party.  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  controlled  by 
Democrats.  Hoto  successful  the  Nix  on  admin- 
istration will  be  in  achieving  its  objectives 
will  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Congress.  The  Nixon  programs  will 
have  to  be  sold  on  their  merits.  Presidential 
arm-twisting  such  as  that  practiced  by  the 
Johnson  administration  will  be  a thing  of  the 
past.  Expect. the  Congressional  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  be  cooperative  with  the 
Nixon  administration  for  the  first  few  months 
with  future  cooperation  yet  undecided. 

You  can  expect:  Nikon  as  President  will  be 
calm,  competent,  careful  and  cautious.  Do 
not  expect  him  to  make  promises  to  the  poor 
and  other  groups  which  he  knows  cannot  be 
fulfilled.  Do  expect  his  administration  to  be 
more  candid.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  elim- 
inate the  credibility  gap  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Nixon  Has  given  orders  that  the 
truth  is  not  to  be  twisted  th  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain political  support  with  promises  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  kept. 

Problems  ahead:  Some  of  the  problems  in- 
herited by  the  Nixon  administration  . . . 
eliminating  poverty  . . . aiding  the  poor. 
Expect  the  Nixon  approach  to  be  one  designed 
to  enable  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  obtain 
a stake  in  America.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
more  on  home  ownership,  than  government 
housing;  helping  people  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness and  train  for  job  security,  than  on 
hand-outs  . . . educating  the  entire  popula- 
tion so  that  they  can  all  make  a contribution 
to  our  country  through  the  use  of  their 
talents  and  labor. 

Peace  prospects : In  the  inaugural  address, 
one  message  overshadowed  all  others  . . 
peace.  President  Nixon  is  determined  to  con- 
clude the  war  in  Vietnam  through  honor- 
able means  just  as  did  President  Eisenhower 
in  Korea  when  he  took  office.  Probably  no 
problem  will  receive  as  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s attention  in  the  early  days  of  his 
administration  than  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  bringing  about  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

Social  security:  Last  session*  we  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  provide  automatic  increases  in 
Social  Security  when  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up  and  removing  the  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  a person  drawing  Social  Security  may 
earn  when  he  has  to  work  after  age  65. 1 will 
reintroduce  both  bills  in  the  91st  Congress. 
Expect  the  Nixon  Administration  to  support 
automatic  cost  of  living  increases  in  Social 
Security. 

Taxes:  Last  year  I opposed  the  10%  income 
tax  surcharge,  because  I maintained  it  would 
be  inflationary  and  make  bushinesses  increase 
their  prices  due  to  their  increased  overhead. 
This  proved  to  be  true.  Now,  talk  is  of  renew- 
ing the  tax  surcharge  beyond  June  30.  I will 
have  to  be  convinced  ^that  any  renewal  will 
actually  reduce  inflation  before  it  will  get 
my  vote.  As  your  Congressman,  I cannot  sup- 
port any  additional  taxes  unless  there  is  a 
dire  need,  and  I feel  that  first  priority 
should  be  given  to  cutting  down  government 
spending. 

Protecting  moral  standards:  The  moral 
fiber  of  America  is  under  attack  by  profiteers 
who  peddle  dope  and  smut  material,  not  just 
to  adults  but  to  high  school  and  teen-age 
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tiveness  that  the  modern  world  demands? 
How  do  we  train  the  skilled  workers  and  the 
scarce  but  vital  entrepreneurs  and  managers 
that  a modern  technological  world  demands? 

The  Panel  recommends  the  creation  of  an 
International  Foundation  for  Education  sup- 
ported by  private  and  governmental  funds 
and  directed  multl-nationally.  This  project 
could  lead  the  way  in  setting  up  mutually 
agreeable  trans-national  standards  that 
would  allow  students  and  faculty  to  move 
more  freely  from  country  to  country;  in 
sponsoring  both  educational  research  and 
the  development  and  assessment  of  inter- 
national educational  levels;  in  pooling  the 
knowledge  of  the  educational  process  into  a 
“World  Bank”  of  knowledge;  and  by  ener- 
getically supporting  a greatly  expanded  in- 
ternational scholarship  program — one  which 
might  Indeed  emphasize  environmental 
studies.3 

If  we  are  to  build  a meaningful  Atlantic 
Community  in  the  modern  context,  it  must 
be  rooted  firmly  in  a genuine  community  of 
objectives — not  just  military  and  economic 
objectives — but  one  based  on  common  aspira- 
tions to  improve  the  quality  of  human  life 
in  a world  where  things  tend  to  become  more 
important  than  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  panel  consisted  of 
the  following : 

Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  chairman,  part- 
ner, Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rifkind, 
Wharton  & Garrison. 

Walker  L.  Cisler,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Oscar  A.  de  Lima,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Roger  Smith  Hotels,  Inc. 

Thomas  K.  Finletter,  partner,  Coudert 
Bros. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  Henry  L.  Moses 
professor  of  law  and  international  or- 
ganization, Columbia  University. 

Ernest  A.  Gross,  partner,  Curtis,  Mai- 
let-Prevost,  Colt  & Mosle. 

Edwin  Huddleson,  Jr.,  partner,  Cooley, 
Crowley,  Gaither,  Godward,  Castro  & 
Huddleson. 

James  N.  Hyde,  lawyer,  consultant  to 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  vice'  chairman, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Bell  & Howell 
Co. 

Joseph  D.  Keenan,  international  sec- 
retary, International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment, Center  for  International  Af- 
fairs, Harvard  University.  Dr.  Kissinger 
served  as  a member  of  the  panel  until 
his  selection  by  the  President-elect  as 
his  special  assistant  for  National  Secur- 
ity Affairs.  He  did  not  participate  in  the 
drafting  of  the  final  report. 

Robert  Kleiman,  editorial  board  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Philip  M.  Klutznick,  senior  partner, 
Urban  Investment  & Development  Co. 

Col.  Laurence  J.  Legere,  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses. 

John  J.  McCloy,  Milbank,  Tweed,  Had- 
ley & McCloy. 

James  S.  McDonnell,  chairman  of  the 
board,  McDonnell-Douglas  Corp. 

G.  William  Miller,  president,  Textron, 
Inc. 

Emanuel  R-.  Piore,  vice  president  and 
chief  scientist,  International  Business 
Machines  Corp. 

Thomas  C.  Schelling,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Center  for  International  Affairs, 
Harvard  University. 


3 For  reservation  by  James  N.  Hyde,  see 
page  34. 


Gen.  Cortland  V.  R.  Schuyler,  com- 
missioner of  general  services,  executive 
department.  State  of  New  York. 

Marshall  D.  Shulman,  director,  Rus- 
sian Institute,  Columbia  University. 

Joseph  E.  Slater,  president,  Salk  In- 
stitute for  Biological  Studies. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart,  former  presi- 
dent, League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
U.S.A, 


FOREIGN  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ON  ROADS  AND  ROAD 
TRANSPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday , February  3,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a recently 
completed  survey  of  current  research  and 
development  on  roads  and  road  transport 
in  40  countries  outside  the  United  States 
discloses  the  fact  that  over  5,000  re- 
search projects  in  those  countries  are 
currently  active,  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted, or  are  planned  for  the  immediate 
future.  The  results  of  this  survey  have 
just  been  released  in  a report  prepared 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Road  Federation  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  under  a cost  sharing,  cooperative 
contract  entered  into  between  FHWA 
and  IRF. 

The  report  contains  brief  information 
on  each  of  the  5,000-plus  projects  which 
comprise  the  broadest  possible  coverage 
of  specific  areas  of  concern  from  high- 
way planning  and  design  to  the  psychol- 
ogy of  drivers  and  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents. The  rapid  increase  in  the  volume 
of  such  research,  the  diversity  of  sub- 
jects directly  or  indirectly  affecting  roads 
and  road  transport  and  the  utilization  of 
modern  technology  therein,  especially 
during  recent  years,  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  an  individual  involved  in  re- 
search to  maintain,  from  his  own  pe- 
rusal of  recearch  reports  and  technical 
publications,  an  awareness  of  the  re- 
search activity  going  on  even  in  his  own 
specialized  field  of  competence.  The  re- 
port itself  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
research  projects  have  been  undertaken 
on  the  same  subject  in  many  different 
countries  and  even  by  numerous  research 
organizations  in  some  individual  coun- 
tries. 

It  has  become  a matter  of  prime  con- 
cern and  immediate  urgency  that  a sys- 
tem be  developed  through  which  infor- 
mation on  specific  research  projects  can 
be  collected  from  research  organizations 
wherever  they  are,  stored  in  a comput- 
erized or  other  type  type  of  storage  and 
retrieval  system,  and  made  available  to 
researchers  on  request  as  “file  searches” 
by  manual  or  computer  retrieval,  print- 
outs of  information  stored  on  single 
projects,  or  as  lists  of  references  on  par- 
ticular subjects.  A computerized  storage 
and  retrieval  system  has  been  developed 
by  the  Highway  Research  Information 
Service  of  the  Highway  Research  Board 
here  in  the  United  States  and  a partially 
computerized  system  by  the  Road  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  the  United  King- 
dom. A somewhat  different  system  has 
been  developed  and  is  being  used  by  the 


International  Road  Research  Documen- 
tation Scheme  of  the  OECD  in  Paris. 
Utilization  of  these  storage  and  retrieval 
services  permits  a researcher  to  deter- 
mine, with  a minimum  of  time  and  effort, 
what  Is  going  on  in  a chosen  field  of  in- 
terest. He  can  determine  the  ground  al- 
ready covered  by  research,  which  may 
make  unnecessary,  or  restrict  the  scope 
of,  a project  which  is  being  considered 
or  planned,  with  a resultant  saving  of 
funds.  The  information  can  be  of  great 
help  to  organizations  in  the  planning  of 
their  own  research  programs,  and  it  can 
also  serve  as  a stimulus  to  further  re- 
search efforts. 

Research  budgets  and  research  per- 
sonnel are  both  too" limited  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  du- 
plication and  overlapping  of  effort.  Both 
funds  and  personnel  must  be  used  in 
such  a way  that  optimum  utilization  of 
both  will  be  achieved. 

It  was  recently  discovered  that  in  Ger- 
many and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  countries,  studies  were  being  made 
of  the  visual  comprehension  of  motor 
vehicle  drivers.  Studies  have  been  made 
in  many  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  to  determine  the  relation  between 
alcohol  and/or  drug  consumption  by 
drivers  and  the  rate  of  involvement  in 
accidents.  In  certain  countries  this  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  stringent  regula- 
tions affecting  drivers  and  their  use  of 
alcohol  or  drugs.  High  mast  lighting  of 
road  intersections  and  interchanges,  the 
IRF  reports,  has  been  the  subject  of  re- 
search in  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Holland  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

The  survey  report  by  IRF,  the  infor- 
mation facilities  of  HRIS  and  the  similar 
facilities  of  IBRD  are  sources  of  infor- 
mation available  to  researchers  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
world.  Some  2,000  copies  of  the  report 
prepared  by  IRF  will  be  distributed  free 
of  charge  to  research  organizations  and 
researchers  in  all  of  the  countries  con- 
tributing to  it  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  hundreds,  probably  thousands, 
of  highway  administrators  and  research- 
ers in  the  countries  surveyed  have  coop- 
erated with  the  International  Roa'd  Fed- 
eration by  furnishing  assistance  to  the 
professional  surveyors-  sent  out  by  IRF 
and  by  supplying  the  information  re- 
quested. Their  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  the  current  research  activities  re- 
ported will  be  augmented  as  a result.  The 
survey  will  be  continued  on  an  annual 
basis  by  IRF  under  its  contract  with 
BPR,  thus  keeping  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  current  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  as  nearly  current  as  pos- 
sible. 


IRAQI  HANGINGS : A BRUTAL 
SPECTACLE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  3,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1969,  it  appeared  the  world  was 
swept  back  to  the  dark  ages  by  the  in- 
human and  intemporate  acts  that  tran- 
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States’  relationships  with  Europe  during  the 
past  decade.  Such  Europi&n  consultation 
ihould  lead  to  the  Europeans  strengthening 
their  joint  decision-making  on  matters  of 

JLefense  and  military  procurement. 

Should  the  impetus  to  improve  NATO 
orce  levels,  generated  by  the  repositioning 
Of  Soviet  forces,  result  in  larger  and  more 
effective  contributions  by  the  European 
iiembers,  questions  of  command  and  con- 
trol may  well  arise.  The  United  States  should 
make  it  clear  that  in  principle,  it  would  sup- 
port an  appointment  of  a European  Supreme 
4-llied  Commander  in  Europe,  provided  an 
American  remains  in  a position  to  fulfill  U.S. 
Statutory  requirements  on  the  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

i The  Nuclear  Planning  Group  of  NATO  and 
the  Defense  Planning  Committee  have  mow 
become  a part  of  the  Alliance  structure.  The 
deliberations  in  these  bodies  seem  ta  have 
satisfied  some  the  needs  for  allied  con- 
sultation about  Europe’s  nuclear  defense 

fiat  gave  rise  to  the  ill-fated  Multilateral 
orce  (MLF)  proposal.  The  concept  of  a;  Eu- 
ropean caucus  would  be  appropriate  in  these 
bodies.  The  caucus  might  want  at  some  point 
to  consider  movement  toward  a European 
defense  community  within  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. 

ATLANTIC  FINANCIAL  AND  TRA|>E  POLICY  I A NEW 
“NIXON  ROUND” 

i We  have  referred  earlier  to  the  straths  In 
Atlantic  relationships  based  on  financial:!  and 
monetary  instability  and  balance  of  payment 
problems.  While  these  sets  of  problerjm  arc 
not  the  primary  concern  of  this  report],  they 
cannot  be  avoided  in  our  connderatioiis, 

i lengthened  international  cooperation  in 
financial  field  will  be  essential  to  Msure 
continued  growth  and  stability  the 
Lomies  of  the  North  Atlantic  nations  and 
he  less-developed  countries  as  well.  To 
re  an  adequate  supply  of  liquidity  to 
ice  a growing  volume  of  trade,  itjis  es- 
lal  that  the  new  facility  for  sjpecial 
ving  Rights  in  the  International  Mone- 
Fund  .be  quickly  activated,  in  sufficient 
unts  to  assure  an  orderly  growth  in  the 
L reserves  over  the  years, 
j wen  if  the  problems  of  liquidity  arej  dealt 
With  successfully,  there  will  still  remain!  the 
qifficult  problems  of  confidence  and  of  Im- 
proving the  balance  of  payments  adjust- 
ment process.  Intensified  efforts  shoitid  be 
ifiade  through  the  Organization  for1  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
(PECD),  the  IMF  and  the  Group  oij  Ten, 
supplemented  by  central  bank  cooperation, 
tb  encourage  surplus  and  deficit  nations  to 
assume  their  fair  share  of  responsibility  for 
Adjustment,  Surplus  countries  like  Germany 
can  do  more  by  accelerating  their  economic 
growth  and  enlarging  their  contributions  to 
cooperative  aid  and  military  programs, : but 
the  U.S.  must  also  do  a better  Job  than  it 
has  in  the  past  in  managing  its  doifi^etic 
economy  in  the  direction  of  non-lnflatijohary 
dconomic  growth  in  order  to  reduce  it$  pay- 
ments deficit  and  maintain  confidence,  in 
t|he  dollar. 

j One  of  the  destablizing  elements  ijnJ  the 
bresent  situation  is  the  uncertainty!  bver 
whether  and  when  Britain  Will  be  accepted 
ihto  the  Common  Market.  This  is  a major  in- 
hibition to  orderly  planning  by  British,  and 
ifideed  by  Western  business  and  commercial 
enterprise.  It  is  a principal  source  if  in- 
stability for  the  pound.  The  Common  l&irket 
is  more  than  an  economic  union.  With  its 
s|upra-national  character  it  constitutes  an 
important  political  force  in  Western  Europe— 
qne  which  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
With  British  membership. 

| Further  explorations  might  be  undertaken 
qf  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  \>f  an 
Atlantic  free  trade  area  which  would  be 
ojpenended,  but  which  might  be  composed 
initially  of  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom and  Canada.  But  this  would  not  be  an 


adequate  substitute  for  British  entry  into 
the  Common  Market. 

The  Panel  urges,  therefore,  that  the  new 
Administration  shape  its  new  European  pol- 
icy in  ways  which  would  favor  and  not  im- 
pede British  entry —although  Europe  itself 
must  take  the  initiative  in  this  field.  This 
may  mean  interim  steps  prior  to  full  British 
membership. 

One  of  the  unexpected  developments  in 
Atlantic  relationships  was  the  speed  with 
which  United  States  business  interests 
Jumped  the  tariff  walls  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  established  operations  in  Europe — 
at  times  aided  by  the  new  instrument  of  the 
multinational  corporation.  A substantial 
number  of  national  barriers  still  exist  which 
inhibit  West  Europeans  from  doing  more 
efficient  business  in  neighboring  Common 
Market  countries.  One  approach  to  stimulate 
more  U.S. -West  European  business  competi- 
tion within  the  Atlantic  area  would  be  the 
development  of  multinational  corporations 
whose  stock  ownership  as  well  as  whose  man- 
agement are  more  equally  distributed  among 
Atlantic  Alliance  countries.  This  will  require 
a study  of  the  extent  to  which  changes  in 
domestic  legislation  in  the  U.S.  and  West- 
ern Europe  are  needed  to  permit  the  lowering 
of  a wide  variety  of  national  barriers  in  such 
areas  as  taxes,  patents,  payments  restraints 
and  corporation  charter  restrictions. 

A concerted  new  effort  is  required  to  free 
trade  from  present  nontariff  restrictions,  such 
as  import  surcharges,  export  rebates,  and 
border  taxes.  Governmental  price  support 
policies  are  in  many  cases  in  need  of  review. 

The  Panel  recommends  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration propose  at  the  earliest  date  a 
“Nixon  Round”  of  negotiation  on  non-tariff 
barriers  to  trade. 

.....  .....  rr-"~ 

COMMON  APPROACHES  TO  COMMON 
PROBLEMS  / 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  countries  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  to  join  together  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  countries,  of  their  currencies, 
or  of  their  balance  of  paymente. 

If  such  defenses  are  to  meaj  something 
beyond  a shelter  against  the  future,  the 
Western  Alliance  must  join  together  in  more 
far-reaching  approaches  to  the  . common 
problems  we  share  in  national  life.  It  is  im- 
perative that  our  technology  and  oUr  afflu- 
ence become  invested  with  more  meaning  to 
people.  A more  humanistic  approach,  the 
Panel  believes,  is  required  by  the  contem- 
porary setting. 

Current  ratios  comparing  our  national  ef- 
fort on  measures  of  national  security  ty  our 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  our  ur- 
ban ghettos  and  the  pollution  of  our  envl  ron- 
ment  are  causing  increasing  uneasiness;  and 
concern. 

Urban  Life:  We  night  best  begin  by  say- 
ing to  Europeans  that  they  have  made  heir 
cities  more  habitable,  more  human,  :han 
ours.  We  might  find  them  saying  their  Cities 
are  not  habitable  enough.  j 

The  Panel  believes  the  United  States 
should  encourage  the  Europeans  to  pet  up 
an  International  Urban  Institute  either  in 
Europe,  or  wherever  our  allies  would  prefer, 
in  which  the  U.S.  would  participated 

Such  an  Institute  would  brings  together 
the  leading  urban  practitionepsT  scholars, 
builders,  and  most  certainly  storaents  to  look 
at  our  urban  crisis,  and  to  pdnsider  and  pro- 
pose new  and  moie  adequate  approaches. 
These  approaches  need  not  only  the  discipline 
of  scholars,  and  the  rules  of  pragmatism,  but 
the  utopian  impulse  of  our  youth — endowed 
with  a new  sense  of  common  international 
purpose. 

The  Institute  would  coalesce  the  piece- 
meal efforts  of  individual  disciplines.  It 
could  mount  a concerted  attack  on  the  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water,  the  irony  of  poverty 

1For  reservation  by  James  N.  Hyde,  see 
page  34. 


and  joblessness  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  the 
paradox  of  supersonic  speeds  in  the  air  and 
slow  crowded  commuting  on  the  ground,  and 
congested  housing  for  the  poor. 

Some  important  work  in  these  areas  is 
currently  underway  within  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  in  UNESCO  and  the  UN  re- 
gional Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  The 
International  Urban  Institute  would  need  to 
draw  on  the  work  of  appropriate  UN  bodies 
and  commissions.  At  its  most  recent  session, 
the  23rd,  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  Sweden,  decided  to  convene  in 
1972  a UN  Conference  on  Human  Environ- 
ment. Atlantic  Alliance  countries,  whose 
technologies  are  responsible  for  so  much  of 
the  changes  in  the  planet’s  environment, 
should  make  every  effort  to  assist  the  UN 
Conference  in  identifying  those  aspects  of 
the  problem  that  can  best  be  handled 
through  international  cooperation  and  agree- 
ment. 

The  urban  crisis,  however,  is  more  than  a 
physical  disarrangement  in  our  societies — on 
both  side  of  all  “curtains”.  Our  young  people 
believe  that  at  the  same  time  as  we  proclaim 
the  morals  of  personal  welfare  and  individ- 
ual liberty,  our  political  and  social  systems 
tend  to  become  more  massive,  more  rigid, 
more  insensitive,  more  monolithic  and  im- 
personal, and  less  human.  In  an  era  of  con- 
stant technological  innovation  we  continue 
to  rely  on  unchanged  political  processes  and 
establishments.  Thus  the  International 
Urban  Institute  needs  to  do  more  than  de- 
velop systems  for  coping  with  the  physical 
disarrangements  of  our  time;  it  needs  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  this  wider  set  of  social  re- 
lationships. 

Technological  Partnership : Technological 
..exploration  should  not  remain  another  area 
oTTT^^^io-mjpa.tir.r.  and  superiority.  Upset- 
ting the  “balance  of  science”,  like  upsetting 
the  balance  of  payments,  con  be  divisive  and 
destructive.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  tech- 
nological development  knows  no  national 
boundaries.  To  make  it  a national  pursuit  is 
not  consistent  wtih  the  goal  of  making  the 
Western  Alliance  a contemporary  and  com- 
mon adventure.  For  example,  the  Panel 
strongly  supports  action  now  going  forward 
in  the  NATO  Science  Council  to  create  a Eu- 
ropean institute  for  computer  programming. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration take  immediate  steps  to  invite 
our  allies  to  join  in  a space  program,  to  join 
us  on  the  moon  and  beyond.  Our  allies  need 
to  see  and  feel  a new  spirit  of  common  adven- 
ture and  an  Atlantic  astronaut  could  do 
much  to  symbolize  this  to  the  man  on  the 
street. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  if  it  would  join  in  a more 
cooperative  international  space  program.2 

Education:  We  have  moved,  in  the  Atlantic 
area,  toward  freer  trade  in  commodities  by 
tariff  reduction  and  a common  market.  We 
have  moved  to  internationalize  money 
through  convertible  currencies. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  to  explore  ways 
in  which  the  ultimate  “commodity”  in  the 
modern  world — education— —can  be  more 
firmly  established  on  an  international  base. 

An  “educational  common  market”  should 
be  devised — a program  of  “free  trade”  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  between  countries — be- 
ginning in  the  Atlantic  area.  Multi-national 
educational  institutions,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents should  become  commonplace  in  a con- 
temporary world.  We  again  need  to  call  upon 
our  humility  to  recognize  and  admit  that  we 
know  little  about  some  of  the  seminal  edu- 
cational questions  we  should  be  asking. 

What  are  the  best  ways  to  educate  the  very 
young?  How  can  we  reach  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged, to  remotivate  their  flagging 
aspirations?  How  can  we  develop  the  innova- 


2 For  comment  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  see 
page  34. 
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spired  in  the  main  square  of  the  city  of 
Baghdad.  Civilized  man,  for  all  his  prog- 
ress and  sensitivity  to  the  well-being  of 
his  fellows,  was  given  a rude  view  of  just 
,how  far  we  may  have  come,  and  a shock- 
ing realization  that  there  were  still  peo- 
ple on  this  earth  who  had  not  yet  cast 
off  the  savagery  of  primitive  man.  Not 
since  Hitler  has  the  world  of  civilized 
men  witnessed  such  insane  behavior,  and 
the  parallel  is  an  appropriate  one,  for  the 
reasons  that  drove  the  Iraqi  generals 
were  the  same  reasons  spouted  by  the 
murderer  of  Europe  three  decades  ago. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  today  men 
should  die  because  of  their  religious 
faith,  but  that  was  the  case  in  Iraq.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  world  should 
again  see  the  return  of  Nazi  racism,  but 
it  lives  in  Iraq.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
law  should  be  corrupted  by  the  "forced 
lending  of  its  name  to  the  so-called  trial 
that  condemned  to  death  nine  Jews  in 
Iraq,  but  the  kangaroo  court  did  just 
that.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  screams 
of  anguish  from  respectable  people  in  na- 
tions around  the  globe  should  not  shat- 
ter the  night,  but  too  few  have  raised 
the  voice  of  protest  against  the  hangings 
in  Baghdad.  All  humanity  stood  with 
those  nine  men  on  the  scaffolds  of 
tyranny,  and  all  humanity  suffers  for 
their  loss. 

The  immediate  repercussions  of  ..the 
mass  execution  in  Iraq  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  already  electric  atmosphere  of  the 
Middle  East,  where  an  embattled  Israel 
awaits  another  thrust  at  its  borders. 
Israel’s  defensive  measures  in  the  past 
have  drawn  strong  protest  from  many 
governments  and  world  leaders,  but  as 
Israeli  officials  have  noted,  not  to  answer 
could  only  be  considered  a sign  of  weak- 
ness in  the  Arab  capitals.  So  long  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  diplomats  can 
find  no  solution  and  can  gain  no  coopera- 
tion from  the  intransigent  few,  the  only 
course  open  to  Israel  is  to  maintain  its 
strength  and  fight  fire  with  fire.  The 
thousands  of  appeals  for  peace  that  have 
come  from  Israel  have  been  met  with 
thousands  of  acts  of  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  possibilities  of  another  war  in  the 
Middle  East  are  great  and  the  chance 
that  another  war  could  entangle  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
nuclear  confrontation  is  particularly 
frightening.  President  Johnson  referred 
to  the  “fires  of  hostility”  in  the  Middle 
East  and  President  Nixon  has  said  those 
fires  could  set  off  the  “powder  keg.”  The 
task  of  extinguishing  those  fires  and  de- 
fusing that  powder  keg  was  made  all  the 
more  difficult  by  the  Iraqis  and  their 
death  penalty  to  the  14  supposed  spies. 
It  is  up  to  the  statesmen  to  dissuade  the 
Iraqis  from  pursuing  their  course  of 
political  folly  and  inhumanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I shall  not  recall  the 
many  times  I have  stood  in  this  House  to 
reaffirm  my  support  for  Israel,  the  rec- 
ord is  clear  and  I am  proud  of  that  rec- 
ord. It  was  satisfying  to  me  that  the 
United  States  and  Israel  have  concluded 
the  preliminary  discussions  for  the  sale 
of  the  P-4  Phantom  jet  aircraft  so  vitally 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  Israel.  It 
would  be  even  more  satisfying  if  the 
other  suggestions  for  mutual  defense  and 


a firm  commitment  of  support  were  also 
enacted.  It  is  saddening,  however,  to  hear 
the  rebukes  cast  at  the  Israelis  for  the 
defensive  measures  they  have  taken  to 
protect  themselves.  After  the  public  exe- 
cution of  14  men  in  Baghdad,  nine  of 
whom  were  apparently  killed  because  of 
their  religious  faith,  I wonder  if  perhaps 
some  of  those  who  castigated  Israel  can 
now  see  the  necessity  for  self-preserva- 
tion that  motivates  the  Israeli  defense 
policy. 


SOVIET  ECONOMIC  BLOC  STALLED 
BY  TWO  KEY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February  3,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  continually 
there  is  a barrage  of  Soviet  propaganda 
boasting  of  the  tremendous  economic 
progress  that  they  are  making.  Appar- 
ently, these  boasts  are  aimed  principally 
at  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  world 
to  convince  them  that  the  communistic 
economic  system  is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  to  indict  our  own  eco- 
nomic system. 

Because  these  Soviet  claims  are  really 
their  own  Alice  in  Wonderland  edition 
of  economics,  I thought  the  following 
news  story,  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, February  2,  1969,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  describes  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  their  economy,  and  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members.  In  all  events, 
I think  the  news  story  shows  that  they 
are  not  telling  it  like  it  is. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1969] 
Soviet  Economic  Bloc  Stalled  by  Two  Key 
Problems 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Vienna,  January  31. — After  20  years  of  ex- 
istence, Comecon,  the  Soviet-bloc  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  finds  itself  at 
a crossroads  and  bogged  down  in  con- 
troversies and  disagreements. 

Public  speeches  and  articles  in  Commu- 
nist capitals  as  Comecon  was  celebrating  its 
twentieth  anniversary  on  Jan.  26  in  East 
Berlin  reflected  the  organization’s  shortcom- 
ings. 

Trade  statistics  show  that  most  of  Come- 
con’s  eight  members — the  Soviet  Union,  East 
Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Ruma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia  and  Mongolia — run  def- 
icits with  the  West  and  even  with  under- 
developed nations  because  of  their  inability 
to  gain  solid  export  markets  and  compete 
with  Western  producers. 

Within  the  bloc,  Poland,  for  example,  buys 
from  East  Germany  almost  twice  as  much  as 
she  is  capable  of  selling  the  Germans. 
Czechoslovakia  is  owed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
perhaps  as  much  as  $ I -billion  for  credits  and 
the  delivery  of  industrial  goods,  although  pre- 
cise amounts  cannot  be  calculated  because 
of  the  complexity  of  artificial  exchange  rates 
within  Comecon. 

DEVELOPMENT  GAP  WIDENS 

Open  criticism  in  the  European  Commu- 
nist countries  shows  concern  not  only  that 
Comecon  is  lagging  in  foreign  trade,  but  also 
that  the  gap  in  economic  development  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Europe  is  stead- 
ily widening. 

The  Comecon  countries  recognize  that  they 
have  not  come  to  grips  with  the  modern  tech- 


nical-scientific revolution,  ranging  from  ade- 
quate use  of  computers  to  quality  control  In 
production, 

‘ When  individual  countries  have  attempted 
to  remedy  these  problems, /Communist  ideo- 
logical considerations  dictated  from  Moscow 
and  the  weight  of  tradition  and  bureaucracy 
have  interfered. 

Czechoslovakia’s  plans  to  reform  and  mod- 
ernize the  economy  to  make  It  competitive 
were  halted  by  the  Soviet-led  invasion  last 
Aug.  20-21.  Hungary  is  proceeding  slowly  and 
cautiously  with  her  economical  reform.  Bul- 
garia, in  grave  economic  trouble,  has  mapped 
but  not  yet  begun  a “new  economic  mode.” 

RUMANIA  TESTS  REFORMS 

Rumania,  still  something  of  a maverick  in 
the  Communist  system  despite  the  Soviet 
example  in  Czechoslovakia,  has  been  experi- 
menting for  a year  with  an  economic  re- 
form. This  emphasizes  decentralization,  self- 
management in  industry  and  “intensive,” 
rather  than  “extensive”  industrialization. 

Rumania  has  broken  with  Soviet  dogma  in 
de-emphaslzing  “extensive”  development, 
spreading  all  through  a country’s  Industries 
in  favor  of  “intensive”  development  of  spe- 
cific industries  in  selected  areas. 

The  two  key  problems  facing  Comecon  are 
possible  economic  integration— advocated 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  launched  Come- 
con in  1949— and  appeals  for  the  creation  of 
a multilateral  convertible  currency  to  make 
trade  more  realistic. 

The  Comecon  council  session  in  East  Ber- 
lin pointed  up  the  disagreements  within  the 
bloc  on  these  two  points.  Aside  from  Poland, 
Bulgaria  and  Mongolia,  the  other  Comecon 
countries  oppose  integration  because  they 
think  it  will  damage  their  economies. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  against  a “hard”  bloc 
currency  presumably  because  this  would  de- 
prive it  of  control  over  Comecon  trade 
through  the  manipulation  of  the  others’ 
artificial  currency  rates. 

EARLY  MEETING  WAS  FORESEEN 

Since  late  last  year,  the  expectation  was 
that  the  top  Communist  party  and  Govern- 
ment leaders  of  the  eight  countries  would 
convene  early  this  spring  to  debate  the  prob- 
lems of  both  economic  integration  within 
Comecon  and  greater  military  integration 
under  the  Warsaw  Pact  military  alliance. 

Indications  that  the  economic  integration 
problem  had  not  been  resolved  in  East  Berlin 
were  given  by  Horst  Maurer,  writing  last 
Sunday  in  Neuer  Weg,  a German-language 
daily  published  in  Rumania.  Because  the 
Rumanians  stanchly  oppose  economic  inte- 
gration in  Comecon  and  all  other  forms  of 
communist  “supra-national”  arrangements? 
Mr.  Maurer  remarked,  integration  would 
have  to  be  discussed  at  a “fuller  meeting”  of 
Comecon  members  and  Government  leaders. 

Sentiments  on  integration  vary  sharply 
from  country  to  country,  according  to  indi- 
vidual economic  positions. 

SOVIET  WANTS  INTEGRATION 

The  Soviet  Union  advocates  integration, 
with  a meshing  of  national  economic  plans, 
joint  investment  policies  and  a controlled 
division  of  industrial  production.  The  So- 
viet stand  reflects  annoyance  over  the  coun- 
try’s position  as  a supplier  of  raw  materials 
to  Comecon  partners. 

Soviet  statistics  published  last  month  show 
that  in  the  last  16  years  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  only  Comecon  country  where  the  per- 
centage share  of  national  income  derived 
from  industry  had  fallen. 

Economists  attribute  this  situation  to  new 
Soviet  concentration  on  agriculture  and  to 
trade  patterns  in  Comecon. 

To  combat  this  trend,  Soviet  publications 
indicate,  Moscow  would  like  to  raise  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  sold  to  Comecon 
partners  in  the  1970-75  period  and  to  en- 
courage industrial  investments  by  them  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Neither  possibility  appears 
to  have  produced  much  enthusiasm  in  Com- 
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econ,  many  of  whose  members  are  hravy 
eiporters  of  industrial  gooda.to  the  Russl  ms 

I Poland  strongly  favors  Integration  because 

+iafn,?T  thAt  wlthout  1*  East  Qerma-iy’a 
t^ade  links  with  the  West  will  be  further 
stt-engthened.  Poiand  has  a deficit  in  trade 
wph  the  East  Germans. 

* 1 J1?®  5?st  Gernians  are  perhaps  the  cios- 
es[t  t°  Moscow  in  ideology,  but  they  nc  ne- 
theiess  oppose  Comecon  integration  because 
S3  advantages  of  their  mounting  trade  with 
WM  Germany.  The  East  Germans’  relatively 
high  living  standards  likewise  make  the 
thought  of  integration  with  less-developed 
c<jHnmunist  countries  unattractive. 

reason’  Pre^nmbly,  a member  of 
HJ?  Polish  Communist  leadership,  Zenon 
Kliszko  emphasized  in  a speech  last  week 
thjat  political  as  well  as  economic  considera- 
tions must  be  weighed  in  Comecon  integra- 

Rumania  opposes  integration  for  political 
^tending  that  under  integration 
srrtaller  nations  would  be  penalized. 

COMPULSORY  INTEGRATION'  BARRED 

_ J?Ie  +East  Berlin  communique  stressed  this 
pojnt,  too  recognizing  in  effect  that  integva- 
f°+Ul?  not  be  compulsory.  Under  Can  e- 
s^utef » aU  decisions  must  be  unanlmc  us 
a^etohrightiVeS  °Pponents  of  Soviet  poljc  es 

gungary,  to  judge  from  recent  pUb:ic 
comments,  pays  lip  service  to  integral'll, 
iiut  as  the  country’s  economic  reform  nroa- 
resses,  Hungary’s  interest  is  in  practical 
measures  such  as  the  agreement,  resisted  >v 
Moscow,  on  convertible  currency. 

+,£eCh°^Vakia  and  Bulg^ia  have  n:>t 
goliaUf avors  ^ t^°Sltl°nS  °n  in^ratlon-  Mba- 


CQLUMN  BY  JOSEPH  ALSOP  AP- 
PEAKS  TO  SUPPORT  POSITION 
1™EN  BY  THE  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACIVITTES 

HON.  DELCLAWSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

Ig  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday l February  3,  1969 
Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
-has  been  encouraging  to 
we  ??ltcflal  recognition  granted  by 

n.?ton.Post  to  the  festering 

crihjie  situation  in  the  District  of  Co- 

the  dawning  realization  by 
the  ^ost  that  the  problem  may  even  be 
of  the  exact  proportions  outlined  by  the 
President  during  the  campaign.  Perhaps 
similar  sanguine  emotions  are  also  to 

T^Th°ke?  by  a column  in  this  morning’ i 
Post  by  Joseph  Alsop  which  would  ap  • 
pear  to  support  the  position  taken  bv 
Antt^OUSe  £°mmittee  on  Un-Amerlcai. 
Activities  that  there  are  subversive 
forces  at  work  in  much  of  the  strife  it 

c^,l,^duCational  system.  Mr.  Alsop' 
should  be  warned  that  such  a point  of 

S-aTm,atically  makes  him  eligible 

“aLrS-  “ a mere  “red-baiter”  arid 
alarmist  in  some  quarters,  as  commit- 
tee  riiembers  individually  and  as  groups 
wfml  *®covered-  Whether  Mr.  Alsop  is 
^ as,sume  the  tltIes  whieh  go  to 
3,  wh“  furnish  reports  like  his,  or 
those  of  us  who  have  been  so 
ab^  f.d  are  n,ow  to  be  publicly  absolved 
IS  st|ll  not  clear.  Hopefully,  as  in  the 
fl&ht^agMnst  District  of  Columbia  crime 
go  ‘*orward  together”  to  cope 
with  the  problem,  with  the  editorial  pol- 
icy of  the  Post  lagging  only  slightly  be- 


?nnd-  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
m the  Congressional  Record  the  column 
by  Joseph  Alsop  is  included: 

FBI  Sees  New  York  !3chool  Crisis  as  Sign  of 
National  Subversion 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

New  York.— Anyo:ie  who  wants  to  meas- 
ure the  real  depth  and  danger  of  the  race 
problem  in  America,  has  only  to  come  to 
this  worried  city,  endlessly  strife-torn  by 
an  endless  school  crisis.  The  FBI  reached 
the  same  conclusion  as  early  as  mid-October 
and  has  been  on  the  job  ever  since. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  shrewd  enough,  ap- 
parently, to  spot  something  that  almost 
^fry^n^e1^  has  rather  ‘unaccountably 
missed.  The  New  York  school  crisis,  which  is 
really  a horrendous  racial  confrontation,  has 
been  generally  treated  as  a dire  but  strictly 
iocal  mess.  Instead,  it  is  a national  portent. 
34.  Gbv^°usly,  the  school  crisis,  in  and  of 
itself,  has  no  interest  for  the  FBI.  But  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  questions  PHI  agents 
have  been  asking  large  numbers  of  persons, 
notably  including  the  able  city  school  super- 
intendent, Dr.  Bernard  Donovan,  the  FBI 
has  developed  a lively  interest  in  a gbod 
many  individuals  and  organizations  vfith 
major  roles  in  the  school  crisis. 

Nor  is  this  so  very  surprising,  if  you  think 
about  it  It  is  normal  to  begin  with,  for  the 
™.  to  interest  itself  in  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement.  RAM,  as  it  is  better  known 
openly  professes  allegiance  to  Robert  wil- 
liams, Mao  Tse-Tung’s  Peking-based  house 
Negro;  and  R£M  has  equally  openly  sought 
to  recruit  “black  guards” — junior  guerrillas 
modelled  on.  China’s  Pied  Guards. 

The  RAM  leader,  Herman  Ferguson,  re- 
bonvicted  of  conspiracy  to  murder  the\ 
two  black  moderates,  Roy  Wilkins  and  Whit-1 
ney  Young,  has  played  a considerable  role  \ 
m both  the  demonstration  school  districts” 
where  the  present  devil’s  brew  first  boiled  up 
^ew  York  schools.  But  Ferguson  is  an 
old  story  What  is  new  la  the  suggestion,  now 
.^"Widely  heard,  that  Ferguson’s  peeu- 
!\  affllJatlolls  are  far  from  unique  among 
the  black  extremists.  s 

If  that  were  all,  however,  the  whole  mat- 
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new"0*  °Pen-  Hele  again’  18  something  very 

In  former,  happier  times,  the  Board  of 

nnivSl100  r°Uld  not  Perm1*  Plain  clothes 
policemen  to  enter  any  New  York  school 
even  in  cases  of  suspected  dope-peddlUi/to 
school*  pupils-  Today.  uniformed  p^- 
licemen  are  on  regular  duty  at  166  of  the 
city’s  900  schools,  by  the  Board  of 
tion’s  own  request.  UCd 

What  is  going  on,  in  plain  truth,  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  take 
over  the  New  York  schools  by  very  tZr  out 

lrereSt  head^  T whlte’  tools 
are  hot-headed  kids— In  most  schools  a 

small  minority — and  those  people  in  “the 

C+T1STity/'  ^ain  Oman  minority 
whom  the  black  extremists  can  lead  by  the 

* control”  is  the  slogan  Ex- 

C?ntro1  1S  the  aim>  a«d  behind  this 
aim  is  the  larger  purpose  of  using  the  schools 
for  propaganda  and  indoctrination,  including 

thae  KruaCKluPxrTga^a  that  “ight  embarm”? 
xne  Ku  Klux  Klan.  And  if  an  this  o-gas  nr, 

?**d  geLS  ,Worse*  as  -seems  likely,  some  very 
made  Ch°ices  wiU  unavoidably  have  to  be 


WHAT  A LAYMAN  EXPECTS  OP  HIS 
MINISTER 


ter  could  be  left  to  the  FBI.  Unf or tunately" 
L (Consider,  for  instance,* 


it  is  by  no  means  all.  ^uxisiuer,  ior  instance, 
the  just  published,  truly  despairing  report 
on  student  dissent  in  New  York’s  High 
schools  by  the  city’s  High  School  Principals 
Association.  The  report  remarks  pointedly* 
Evidence  strongly  suggest  that  outside 
groups  and  individuals  are  providing  en- 
couragement, leadership  and  legal  advice  to 

disruptmn1)!"0^^  1U  theSe  Campalens  <of 
„ -^Jfham  Lass,  of  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
f.TTBroTyn’  chairman  of  the  commit- 
wr°te  the  report,  was  asked  the  real 
meaning  of  the  foregoing  fairly  ominous 
?e,,  rePlled  that  “kids  all  over 
the  city  don  t do  the  same  thing  In  the  same 
way  at  the  same  time  without  some  organi- 
KPPmf  +some1Yhere;  and  that  organization 
character.”18  °f  “ higMy  Professional/ 

had  s?me  details  to  add,  such  as  the 
existence  of  the  well  printed,  widely  cir- 
culated  High  School  Free  Press,  bristling 
with  Incitements  to  violence.  “Somebody’s 

he  said  ^ ^ thG  kidS  certalUiy  aren’t,” 

rw?UJ?  n^me  no  names,  but  it  Is  com- 
^eliev®d  that  elements  in  the  Stu- 
dents for  Democratic  Action  and  the 

a~;hTe"iC^,7eaChers  Associatlon  are 
th^  i outside  groups”  mentioned  in 

the  principals'  report.  The  African-American 
teachers,  incidentally,  are  headed  by  llben 

Stem™  UBfe  Charg6S  for  vicioL^ 

A week  hardly  passes  in  New  York  with 

sentbaSdnfi?hWSfhat  violent  student  dis- 
sent  and  outbursts  of  race  hatred  havp 

forced  the  closing  of  this  or  that  high  school 
or  have  required  police  action  to  keep  the 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HdCTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February  3,  1969 

Mr  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker  while  in 

caa7nhn0ntb?Unty  my  in  North 

\ ^ol-a  thls  past  week,  a talk  by  Mr. 

\Sm  PeLaPP  before  the  Civitan  Club  on 
Monday  came  to  my  attention.  Mr.  De- 

Chnntv  a iifelong  resident  of  Davidson 
County,  and  is  an  outstanding  leader  and 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  his  churclT 
A copy  of  his  lay  speech  was  handed 
toime  and  I was  very  much  Impressed  by 
we  could  all  benefit  from  the 
+b  jJ1  ^geS  offered  by  Mr-  DeLapp.  I feel 
4h  b S(  messaf;e  could  not  only  apply 
to  the  ministers  of  our  country,  but  to  all 
layhien  of  our  churches  as  well. 

One  generation’s  Christian  experi- 

foT  Wl11  n*Pt  sufBce  ft>r  another,  but 
each  generation  must  have  its  own  per- 

ChiiKi  WLtb  tbe  Pers°n  Of 

mii  T^Ta}ragedy  it;  would  be  if  the 
ministers  of  today  should  fall  this  gen- 
erition.  Or wlU  they  respond  tothecom- 
nmndmant  the  Lord  gave  to  Peter- 
Peed  my  sheep!” 

I Wi,th  Permission  given,  I place  Mr.  De- 
' „ PP4.i  ,sPe.ech  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
*hlnklns  that  my  colleagues  would 
like  the  opportunity  of  reading  it: 

What  a Layman  Expects  of  His  Minister 
Please  be  assured  that  only  the  specific 

tboirt  * °f  vhe  members  Of  this  Civitatfciub 
sP^k  briefly  to  the  ministers  of  Davld- 
n County  was  sufficient  to  persuade  me  to 
brave  the  dangers  Incident  to  my  spe“kiM 
here  today  on  the  subject,  “What  A Layman 
Expects  of  the  Minister”.  It  Was  only  when 
your  president  promised  me  the  security  of 
a rear,  escape  door  that  I finally  came/ 
th/nef  °f , the  simple,  but  essential  things 
khe  layman  expects  of  his  minister  Is 

heriT//  “ devout'  man.  Of  course. 

/ “ “P“t  perfection,  but  he  expects 
Th/m  //er  to  kf  a better  man  than  he  Is. 

^nister  must  have  a clearer,  more  direct 
line  to  the  Almighty.  He  must  be  more  like 
Him,  more  like  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  The 
blind  can  never  lead  the  blind.  ' The 
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A motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  ON  AND 
RECONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  176 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings whereby  the  House  agreed  to 
House  Resolution  176  on  January  29,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  with 
an  amendment  which  I send  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  176 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Page  Belcher, 
Oklahoma;  Charles  M.  Teague,  California; 
Catherine  May,  Washington;  William  C. 
Wampler,  Virginia;  George  A.  Goodling, 
Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E.  Miller,  Ohio; 
Robert  B.  Mathias,  California;  Wiley  Mayne, 
Iowa;  John  Zwach,  Minnesota;  Thomas  S. 
Kleppe,  North  Dakota;  Robert  D.  Price, 
Texas;  John  T.  Myers,  Indiana;  Keith  G. 
Sebelius,  Kansas;  Martin  B.  McKneally,  New 
York;  Wilmer  D.  Mizell,  North  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Jack 
Edwards,  Alabama. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  William 
H.  Bates,  Massachusetts;  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
Illinois;  Alvin  E.  O’Konski,  Wisconsin;  Wil- 
liam G.  Bray,  Indiana;  Bob  Wilson,  Cali- 
fornia; Charles  S.  Gubser,  California; 
Charles  E,  Chamberlain,  Michigan;  Alex- 
ander Pirnie,  New  York;  Durward  G.  Hall, 
Missouri;  Donald  D.  Clancy,  Ohio;  Robert 
T.  Stafford,  Vermont;  Carleton  J.  King,  New 
York;  William  L.  Dickinson,  Alabama; 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Ed  Foreman, 
New  Mexico;  John  E.  Hunt,  New  Jersey;  G. 
William  Whitehurst,  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
William  B.  Widnall,  New  Jersey;  Florence  P. 
Dwyer,  New  Jersey;  Seymour  Halpern,  New 
York;  W.  E.  (Bill)  Brock,  Tennessee;  Del 
Clawson,  California;  Albert  W.  Johnson, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  William  Stanton,  Ohio; 
Chester  L.  Mize,  Kansas;  Benjamin  B. 
Blackburn,  Georgia;  Garry  E.  Brown,  Michi- 
gan; Lawrence  G.  Williams,  Pennsylvania; 
Chalmers  P.  Wylie,  Ohio;  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  Massachusetts;  William  O.  Cowger, 
Kentucky;  J,  Glenn  Beall,  Jr„  Maryland. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Ancher  Nelsen,  Minnesota;  William  L.  Spring- 
er, Illinois;  Alvin  E.  O’Konski,  Wisconsin; 
William  H.  Harsha,  Ohio;  Frank  Horton,  New 
York;  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  Virginia;  Larry  Winn, 
Jr.,  Kansas;  Gilbert  Gude,  Maryland;  Sam 
Steiger,  Arizona;  Catherine  May,  Washing- 
ton; Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Wil- 
liam H.  Ayres,  Ohio;  Albert  H.  Quie,  Min- 
nesota; John  M.  Ashbrook,  Ohio;  Alphonzo 
Bell,  California;  Ogden  R.  Reid,  New  York; 
John  N.  Erlenborn,  Illinois;  William  J. 
Scherle,  Iowa;  John  R.  Dellenbach,  Oregon; 
Marvin  L.  Esch,  Michigan;  Edwin  D.  Eshle- 
man,  Pennsylvania;  William  A.  Steiger,  Wis- 
consin; James  M.  Collins,  Texas;  Earl  F. 
Landgrebe,  Indiana;  Orval  Hansen,  Idaho; 
Earl  B,  Ruth,  North  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  E.  Ross 
Adair,  Indiana;  William  S.  Mailliard,  Califor- 
nia; Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  New  Jersey; 
William  S.  Broomfield,  Michigan;  J.  Irving 
Whalley,  Pennsylvania;  H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa; 
E.  Y.  Berry,  South  Dakota;  Edward  J.  Der- 
winski,  Illinois;  F.  Bradford  Morse,  Massa- 


chusetts; Vernon  W.  Thomson,  Wisconsin; 
James  G.  Fulton,  Pennsylvania;  Paul  Find- 
ley, Illinois;  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.}  Ala- 
bama; Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Sherman  P. 
Lloyd,  Utah;  J.  Herbert  Burke,  Florida;  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  Jr.,  Delaware. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey;  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
New  York;  Frank  Horton,  New  York;  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Illinois;  John  N.  Erlenborn,  Il- 
linois; John  W.  Wydler,  New  York;  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Mich- 
igan; John  T.  Myers,  Indiana;  William  O. 
Cowger,  Kentucky;  Gilbert  Gude,  Maryland; 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  California;  Paul  Find- 
ley, Illinois;  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Ala- 
bama; Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr„  Connecticut. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
James  Harvey,  Michigan. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: John  P.  Saylor,  Pennsylvania;  E.  Y. 
Berry,  South  Dakota;  Craig  Hosmer,  Califor- 
nia; Joe  Skubitz,  Kansas;  Laurence  J.  Bur- 
ton, Utah;  John  Kyi,  Iowa;  Sam  Steiger,  Ari- 
zona; Howard  W.  Pollock,  Alaska;  James  A. 
McClure,  Idaho;  Don  H.  Clausen,  California; 
Philip  E.  Ruppe,  Michigan;  John  Wold, 
Wyoming;  John  N.  Happy  Camp,  Oklahoma; 
Manuel  Lujan,  New  Mexico. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  William  L.  Springer,  Illinois; 
Samuel  L.  Devine,  Ohio;  Ancher  Nelsen,  Min- 
nesota; Hastings  Keith,  Massachusetts;  Glenn 
Cunningham,  Nebraska;  James  T.  Broyhill, 
North  Carolina;  James  Harvey,  Michigan; 
Albert  W.  Watson,  South  Carolina;  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  Kentucky;  G.  Robert  Watkins,  Penn- 
sylvania; Donald  G.  Brotzman,  Colorado; 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Dan  Kuyken- 
dall, Tennessee;  Joe  Skubitz,  Kansas;  Fletch- 
er Thompson,  Georgia;  James  F.  Hastings, 
New  York. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  William  M. 
McCulloch,  Ohio;  Richard  H.  Poff,  Virginia; 
William  T.  Cahill,  New  Jersey;  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor, Minnesota;  Edward  Hutchinson, 
Michigan;  Robert  McClory,  Illinois;  Henry  P. 
Smith  III,  New  York;  Thomas  J.  Meskill, 
Connecticut;  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  New 
Jersey;  Thomas  F.  Railsback,  Illinois;  Edward 

G.  Biester,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  E. 
Wiggins,  California;  David  W.  Dennis,  In- 
diana; Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  New  York;  R. 
Lawrence  Coughlin,  Pennsylvania. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries:  William  S.  Mailliard,  California; 
Thomas  M.  Felly,  Washington;  Charles  A. 
Mosher,  Ohio;  James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  New 
York;  Hastings  Keith,  Massachusetts;  G. 
Robert  Watkins,  Pennsylvania;  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg,  Wisconsin;  John  R.  Dellenback, 
Oregon;  Howard  W.  Pollock,  Alaska;  Philip 
E.  Ruppe,  Michigan;  Daniel  E.  Button,  New 
York;  George  A.  Goodling,  Pennsylvania; 
William  C.  Bray,  Indiana;  Paul  N.  McCloskey, 
Jr.,  California;  Louis  Frey,  Jr.,  Florida. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service:  Robert  J.  Corbett,  Pennsylvania; 

H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa;  Glenn  Cunningham,  Ne- 
braska; Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Illinois;  Albert 
W.  Johnson,  Pennsylvania;  Daniel  E.  Button, 
New  York;  William  L.  Scott,  Virginia;  James 
A.  McClure,  Idaho;  Thomas  J.  Meskill,  Con- 
necticut; Donald  E.  Lukens,  Ohio;  Lawrence 
J.  Hogan,  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  William  C. 
Cramer,  Florida;  William  H.  Harsha,  Ohio; 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  New  York;  James  C. 
Cleveland,  New  Hampshire;  Don  H.  Clausen, 
California;  Robert  C.  McEwen,  New  York; 
John  J.  Duncan,  Tennessee;  Fred  Schwengel, 
Iowa;  Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  Wisconsin;  M.  G. 
(Gene)  Snyder,  Kentucky;  Robert  V.  Denney, 
Nebraska;  Roger  H.  Zion,  Indiana;  Jack  H. 
McDonald,  Michigan;  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Arkansas;  Clarence  E.  Miller,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
James  G.  Fulton,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  A. 
Mosher,  Ohio;  Richard  L.  Roudebush,  In- 
diana; Alphonzo  Bell,  California;  Thomas  M. 
Pelly,  Washington;  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Illi- 


nois; John  W.  Wydler,  New  York;  Guy  Van- 
der Jagt,  Michigan;  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas; 
Jerry  L.  Pettis,  California;  Donald  E.  Lukens, 
Ohio;  Robert  Price,  Texas;  Lowell  P.  Weicker, 
Jr.,  Connecticut;  Louis  Frey,  Jr.,  Florida. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Leslie  C.  Arends,  Illinois;  Jackson  E. 
Betts,  Ohio;  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Vermont; 
James  H.  Quillen,  Tennessee;  Lawrence  G. 
Williams,  Pennsylvania;  Edward  Hutchinson, 
Michigan. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
John  M.  Ashbrook,  Ohio;  Del  Clawson,  Cali- 
fornia; Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Indiana;  Al- 
bert W.  Watson,  South  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Charles 
M.  Teague,  California;  E.  Ross  Adair,  In- 
diana; William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio;  John  P.  Say- 
lor, Pennsylvania;  Seymour  Halpern,  New 
York;  John  J,  Duncan,  Tennessee;  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt,  Arkansas;  William  L.  Scott, 
Virginia;  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Massachu- 
setts; John  M.  Zwach,  Minnesota;  Robert  V. 
Denney,  Nebraska. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton,  Maryland. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford: 
On  page  7,  lines  5 and  6,  strike  out  “E.  Ross 
Adair,  Indiana;  William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio;"  and 
insert:  “William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio;  E.  Ross 
Adair,  Indiana;" 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  amendment,  which  has  just  been 
read  by  the  Clerk,  will  correct  the  senior- 
ity standing  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ayres)  on  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MIDDLE  EAST  REPORT 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  another  in  the 
series  of  articles  which  Carol  Stevens 
Kovner,  managing  editor  of  Kovner  Pub- 
lications in  Los  Angeles,  has  written  on 
the  Middle  East  situation. 

In  this  article,  Miss  Kovner  points  up 
the  determination  of  Israel  to  defend  her 
borders  from  aggression  and  the  lone- 
liness which  the  Jews  feel  in  this  battle. 
The  article  follows : 

Abba  Eban  Deplores  Stereotype  of  Passive 
Victims  of  Violence 
(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

In  an  interview  with  Time  Magazine  in 
their  January  10  issue,  Abba  Eban,  articulate 
Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  said  there  is  a 
stereotype  of  Jews  as  the  passive  victims  of 
others  violence. 

In  Israel  the  Jews  resist.  They  do  not 
suffer  passively.  But  the  world,  personified  by 
the  government  leaders  and  news  media  who 
speak  for  the  world  community,  has  not  fully 
absorbed  this  change  in  the  Jewish  picture. 

Mr.  Eban  said,  “I  have  no  other  explana- 
tion for  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
invaded  Czechoslovakia,  can  condemn  alleged 
Israeli  “aggression"  at  the  UN  . . . without 
the  public  gallery  bursting  into  laughter." 

“If  someone  could  prove  that  we  could 
survive  by  giving  Arab  violence  a free  rein, 
then  we  would  do  so.  But  nobody  has  proved 
this." 
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Senate 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  b TuesdayJFebruary  4,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  nbbn. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  (Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  sufficiency  is  from  God. — 2 porin- 
thians  3 : 5. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  whose 
grace  makes  us  sufficient  for  every  task 
and  whose  strength  holds  us  stead^  as  we 
live  through  troubled  times,  speak  Thou 
Thy  word  to  us  this  day  and  make  known 
Thy  will  that  we  may  how  and  always 
walk  along  the  paths  of  righteousness 
and  justice  and  love. 

Unite  us  as  a nation  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  seek  the  release  of  the  captives, 
give  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness, 
bridge  the  gulf  which  separates  our 
people,  and  support  every  endeavor 
which  creates  and  maintains  Under- 
standing and  good  will  in  our  national 
life. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  offer  this  our 
morning  prayer.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969,  wan  read 
and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

! A message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annc  unced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  17.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  19S2  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  the  board  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-448,  appointed  Mr.  Spakkman  and  Mr. 
IHollings  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
'Senate,  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Low  Income  Housing.! 


S.Y,  February  3,  1969 

JENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
X>MMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 

\KER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
itle  42,  United  States  Code, 
, the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
folic  wing  members  on  the 
House:  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr. 
Illinois,  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
. Edmondson,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Mr.  Bates,  ktr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  McCulloch. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
NONESSENTVjVL  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES 

The  SPEAKE1  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sectior  601,  title  6,  Public  Law 
250,  77th  Congre:  s,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  /Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Nonessentiil  Federal  Expenditures 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and /Means:  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin;  and  the 
following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : Sir.  Mahon,  Mr.  Kirwan, 
and  Mr.  B0w. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2501,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  . 

VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  ON  AND 
RECONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  177 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 


ceedings whereby  the  House  agreed  to 
House  Resolution  177  on  January  29, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  reconsidera- 
tion with  an  amendment  which  I send 
to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
resolution  and  what  is  sought  to  be 
done? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  resolution  was  the 
regular  resolution  assigning  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  to  vari- 
ous committees  and  there  was  merely 
a technical  error  contained  therein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  177 

Resolved , That  Jorge  Luis  Cdrdova-Diaz, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico,  be,  and  he  Is  here- 
by, elected  an  additional  member  of  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ALBERT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Albert:  Strike 
out  all  of  line  1,  after  the  word  “Resolved  ” 
and  insert:  “That  Jorge  L.  COrdova,  the 
Resident”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
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The  Pope's  sympathetic  message  to 
Lebanon’s  president  “deploring  violent  acts'* 
and  asking  Lebanon  to  refrain  from  taking 
countermeasues  was  astonishing,  because 
this  was  in  the  context  of  not  uttering  a 
single  word  of  protest  when  13  Jewish  and 
Arab  shoppers  were  killed  by  a terrorist  bomb 
in  a Jerusalem  marketplace,  in  the  same 
geographical  area. 

Was  the  Pope’s  message  to  Lebanon,  where 
there  was  no  loss  of  life  involved,  an  act  of 
unbiased  justice  at  a delicate  moment  in 
history?  With  his  deep  interest  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Holy  Land,  why  not  speak  when 
Jewish  children  were  being  terrorized  in 
Israeli  northern  villages  with  unrelenting 
bombardment  in  December  by  Iraqi  trained 
army  regulars.  Or  even  when  the  Israeli  engi- 
neer, ironically  on  his  way  to  a UN  help  mis- 
sion, was  shot  to  death  in  Athens  by  trained- 
in-Lebanon  terrorists. 

But  when  Israel,  defending  her  small 
population  from  guerrilla  bands,  even  even- 
tually from  Lebanon,  finally  after  some 
months  of  terrorism,  struck  in  warning  to  the 
Arab  nations  that  they  must  control  the  ter- 
rorists or  suffer  the  consequences  and  destroy 
13  aircraft  in  Beirut — not  a drop  of  blood 
was  spilled. 

Yet  this  “metal  and  wire  and  upholstery” 
as  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  UN  Yosef  Tek- 
oah  called  it,  this  is  what  brought  the  Pope 
to  speak  out.  Not  in  protest  to  the  copious 
blood  spilled  by  Israeli  civilians  in  Jeru- 
salem, not  the  innocent  life  of  a Jew  on  a 
mercy  mission  for  the  UN,  but  the  mere 
destruction  of  material  objects. 

“Are  we  to  hear  that  the  scrap  iron  of  air- 
planes is  worth  more  than  Jewish  blood?” 
Tekoah  asked  in  the  UN,  his  voice  angry  and 
heartsore,  as  he  stood  before  the  UN  Security 
Council  after  a decision  which  never  men- 
tioned in  the  unanimous  condemnation  a 
single  act  of  the  terrorists  from  Arab  coun- 
tries, but  only  Israeli  response  to  the  acts  of 
the  terrorists, 

Abba  Eban  deplored,  “Those  who  were 
silent  in  the  face  of  13  mangled  bodies  in 
Mahane  Yehuda  market  now  cry  with  chok- 
ing voices  over  13  steel  skeletons  that  never 
breathed  life  . . . there  was  an  angry  outcry 
only  over  property  that  was  destroyed- — and 
is  insured.” 

There  are  six  countries  sitting  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  which  have  no  diplomatic  ties 
with  Israel. 

There  is  the  Soviet  Union  with  Czechoslo- 
vakian hopes  for  a freer  life  crushed  under 
Soviet  invading  tanks.  Continuous  anti- 
Semitic  campaigns  ricochet  to  other  coun- 
tries from  her  shores  and  the  Soviet  Union 
presumes  to  judge  a Jewish  country. 

There  is  Britain,  still  enamoured  of  her 
personal  romantic  myth  of  the  Arab  riding 
in  the  clean  open  desert  (with  an  English- 
man by  his  side) , holding  a grudge  against 
Israel  for  not  strangling  during  the  years 
after  World  War  II,  when  she  did  her  level 
best  to  throttle  the  emerging  country. 

There  is  Prance,  in  the  grip  of  an  ancient 
autocrat  who  suddenly  announced  a com- 
plete arms  embargo  after  the  Beirut  raid 
on  Israel  with  no  return  of  $160  million  paid 
in  advance  by  Israel.  Israelis  met  his  an- 
nouncement with  resigned  dismay,  realizing 
this  was  the  logical  conclusion  to  the  court- 
ship of  de  Gaulle  and  the  Arabs,  with  the 
Russians  providing  much  of  his  wooing 
words. 

And  there  is  the  United  States,  too,  who 
joined  this  frivolous  and  irresponsible  farce 
at  the  UN,  condemning  a small  country  for 
what  we  have  done  ourselves  unscathed  and 
uncensured  by  the  UN  ...  in  the  effort  to 
be  more  “evenhanded.” 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  an  imposed  settlement  by  the  Big 
Pour,  France,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  Given  their  present  at- 
titudes, the  Russian  and  French  newly  sealed 
trade  agreement  and  support  of  every  Arab 


move  politically,  the  British  psychological 
antipathy  of  Israel,  and  the  US’s  new, 
weighted  evenhandedness,  what  kind  of 
Great  Power  intervention  would  be  pro- 
posed? 

The  new  Soviet  formula  going  the  rounds 
of  diplomatic  circles  looks  similar  to  the 
Arab  demands  for  a return  to  the  May  1967 
situation.  France  has  proposed  putting 
Great  Power  troops  into  all  countries  in- 
volved, but  de  Gaulle’s  arms  embargo  has 
ruled  France  out  as  a future  mediator  in 
the  Middle  East  because  of  his  one-sided 
stand. 

Like  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse, 
once  the  Big  Four  got  rolling  together,  could 
they  stop  short  of  erasing  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  people  off  the  globe,  as  their  self- 
imposed  silence  nearly  did  in  World  War  IP? 


(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  BROWN  of  California’s  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks.] 


ALEXANDER  PIRNIE’S  TERM  AS  IPU 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie)  completed 
his  term  as  President  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  and  he  did  this  without 
fanfare  or  celebration,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  this  occasion  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  by  the  House  without 
some  notice  of  the  achievement  of  Alex- 
ander Pirnie  and  some  expression  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  House 
for  his  work  on  that  august  body  which 
was  performed  essentially  as  a Repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Alexander  Pirnie  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  1968  and  served  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  As  a member  of  that 
group,  I am  familiar  with  his  work  and 
with  the  outstanding  contribution  that 
he  made  not  only  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  that  historic  international  or- 
ganization but  also  in  fostering  the  im- 
age of  the  United  States  and  improving 
relations  between  the  people  of  our 
country  and  the  people  of  innumerable 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Representative  Pirnie  capped  his 
service  with  his  election  as  chairman  of 
a committee  composed  of  members  from 
five  countries  to  study  the  question  of 
universality  and  he  served  in  this  capac- 
ity at  the  next  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  union  at  Dakar,  Senegal. 

Mr.  Pirnie  performed  magnificently  at 
the  formal  sessions  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Union's  most 
active  committee,  as  well  as  in  its  rul- 
ing council,  and  in  these  areas  he 
stanchly  defended  the  record  and  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  and  proved 
himself  to  be  a worthy  foeman  of  those 
who  attacked  our  country.  In  addition 
to  his  formal  activities  and  in  some  ways 


more  importantly,  Mr.  Pirnie  devoted 
himself  tirelessly  to  the  extraofflcial  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  conferences.  It  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  in  these  extracur- 
ricular contacts  parliamentarians  are 
able  to  achieve  more  for  their  countries 
than  in  the  formal  exchanges  of  the 
scheduled  sessions  and  Alexander  Pirnie 
performed  superbly  in  this  department. 
I am  confident  that  he  was  responsible 
for  greatly  improving  the  understanding 
of  many  of  our  policies  on  the  part  of 
delegates  to  the  conference  who  would 
otherwise  have  based  their  judgment  of 
policy  on  insufficient  information. 

In  addition  to  this  performance,  I must 
also  pay  tribute  to  Representative  Pirnie 
personally  as  I praise  his  qualities  as  a 
delegation  leader.  His  tact,  his  courtesy, 
his  thoughtfulness,  and  his  gentle  but 
firm  scheduling  and  performance  of  del- 
egation responsibilities  made  it  a par- 
ticular pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 

I am  pleased  to  bring  this  brief  report 
to  the  House  today  and  I am  confident 
that  all  Members  will  agree  that  Repre- 
sentative Pirnie’s  service  should  be  a 
source  of  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
this  body.  In  the  name  of  my  colleagues, 
I thank  Mr.  Pirnie  for  his  outstanding 
service. 


LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  ST.  JOHN 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Connecticut’s  most  distinguished  mili- 
tary officers  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  National  Guard  after  42 
years  of  service.  He  is  Lt.  Col.  William 
St.  John,  who  for  this  period  approach- 
ing half  a century  has  contributed  his 
efforts  to  the  successful  operation  of  our 
Military  Establishment.  I have  known 
Colonel  St.  John  for  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  and  I am  personally  familiar  with 
he  outstanding  record  that  he  has  com- 
piled. 

He  has  not  only  been  interested  in 
military  affairs,  but  he  has  always  taken 
an  active  part  in  political  party  activities 
and  civic  affairs  in  our  hometown  in 
Waterbury  where  he  was  at  one  time  a 
formidable  and  popular  candidate  for 
mayor. 

Not  only  has  he  been  a friend  of  mine 
for  many  years,  but  he  acted  as  my  cam- 
paign manager  in  my  first  successful 
campaign  for  Congress  in  1958. 

Colonel  St.  John  is  not  the  only  mili- 
tary member  of  his  family.  His  son,  Capt. 
Richard  L.  St.  John,  whom  I was  proud 
to  designate  is  a graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  a soldier  with  a dis- 
tinguished record  in  Vietnam  and  at 
present  a professor  of  military  science 
at  Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  Pa. 

The  Hartford  Courant  recently  car- 
ried a complete  and  interesting  account 
of  Colonel  St.  John’s  career  and  I think 
it  only  fitting  at  this  juncture  in  the  life 
of  one  who  has  served  the  United  States 
so  well  to  make  this  account  a part  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Officer  Ends  Colorful  Career 
(By  Theodore  Driscoll) 

It  was  July  6,  1944,  and  the  Chinese  36th 
Division  had  been  thrown  back  by  a surprise 
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j Japanese  counter-attack  that  drove  them  to 
! the  Sol  ween  River.  The  river  was  wide  and 
j swift.  There  could  be  no  retreating  across  it. 
i Lt.  Ool.  William  St.  John,  then  cofrunander 
! of  the  American  combat  section  with  the 
| Chinese  unit,  listened  With  his  men  to  the 
! nightly  BBC  news  broadcast, 
j There  had  been  a tragic  circus  fire  in  Hart- 
i ford,  Conn.,  168  were  dead,  600  others  in- 
| jured.  For  St.  John  It  one  of  the  saddest 
1 days  he  would  ever  know. 

It  would  be  several  weeks  before  he  could 
| be  sure  that  his  wife  arid  his  five- year- old 
i son  in  Waterbury,  his  life-long  hornet  had  not 
[ been  at  the  circus  that  day. 

Half  a world  away  in  the  jungles  Of  South- 
| west  China  this  gnawed  at  St.  John,  a con- 
! srtant  worry,  until  he  got  a letter  thorn  his 
i wife  five  weeks  after  she  sent  it.  They  were 
1 safe.  St  i 

NOW  RETIpNG 

St.  John  sat  in  his  office  at  tjh.s  State 
[ Armory  on  Broad  Street  one  day  la^t  week 
! reminiscing  about  this  and  other  things.  He 
{ had  just  announced  thatjfe  was  retiring  from 
j the  National  Guard  after  42  years  c f serv- 
! ice. 

On  his  desk  was  a letter  to  Gov.  ^Dempsey 
i with  the  latest  accounting  of  the  $25  156,592 
j worth  of  state-owned  property  used  by  the 
j Connecticut  National  Guard. 

St.  John  Is  a kind  of  overseer  for  this 
property.  He  is  the  state  military  property 
and  procurement  officer  and  will  continue  in 
this  position  after  his  retirement  from  the 
•National  Guard. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  in  Waterbury,  at 
St.  Thomas  School  and  Crosby  High  School 
and  later  Brooklyn  Polytechnical  Institute 
in  New  York.  He  Joined  the  National  Guard 
when  he  was  in  high  school.  That  Was  1926. 

St.  John  tried  and  alijost  got  into  West 
Point.  He  was  very  proud  When  his  son,  Rich- 
ard, tried  and  made  it.  Capt.  Richard  L.  St. 
John  Just  returned  from  Vietnam  with  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Silver  Star.  Now,  he  is 
a professor  of  military  science  at  ijafayette 
College  In  Easton,  Pa. 

St.  John  and  his  wife,  Mary,  hav»  three 
I other  sons,  William  St.  John  Jr.,  who  is  with 
| Travelers  Insurance  Cos.,  and  a student  at 
| Suffolk  Law  School  in  Boston;  Mark  J.  St. 

; John,  a senior  at  Sacred  Heart  College  in 
| Bridgeport,  and  Gregory  <J.  St.  John,  a sopho- 
j more  at  Boston  College. 

The  Connecticut  National  Guard  was  ac- 
tivated shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  $t,  John 
went  to  the  South  Pacific  where  he  spent  37 
months  of  the  war. 

INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER 

He  was  an  intelligence  officer  with  the 
Bobcat  Task  Force  and  Was  later  assigned  to 
the  20th  Route  Army  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Army.  Then  he  w m with  the  C hinese 
i 36th  Division  which  fought  its  way  t) trough 
| southwest  China,  over  “the  Hump”  and 
| finally  opened  the  Burma  Road. 

Chinese  soldiers  could  classify  anything 
growing  as  edible  or  inedible,  St.  John  said, 
and  they  ate  things  no  one  else  would. 

“The  36th  was  the  damndest  dogdoving 
: outfit  you  ever  saw.”' When  St.  John  joined 
| them,  at  least  half  the  Chinese  soldie  rs  had 
i dogs.  3£& 

“Ever  had  dog  stew.  It’s  good— tables  like 
rabbit,”  that’s  what  the  dogs  were  for  and  in 
I those  circumstances,  St.  John  said  it  made 
; an  “elegant  Btew.” 

Memories  came  to  St.  John  in  spurts,  as 
they  do  after  20  years.  Some  came  alone, 
i some  were  tied  to  other  memories  With  no 
| apparent  design  or  reasdh.  Food  kepi;  pop- 
| ping  up. 

“Once  we  went  21  days  without  food — real 
| food — we  ate  blades  of  gras*  and  things  like 
! that.  And  when  finally  there  was  an  pr  drop, 

| Everyone  stuffed  himself  and  got  sick.  ” 

This  was  St,  John's  rag- tag  army.  Army 


issue  clothes  scton  rotted  away  and  after 
than  they  took  what  they  could  get.  For  most 
that  meant  Indian  Army  overalls,  size  48  to 
60,  so  the  sleeves  had.  to  be  rolled  up  and  the 
crotch  fell  to  the  knees,  St.  John  said. 

St.  John  commanded  about  900  Ameri- 
cans attached  to  the  36th  Division.  He  was 
a combination  soldier  and  horsetrader. 

When  he  wanted  the  Chineses  to  carry  out 
a particular  operation  he  would  bargain  with 
them,  “You  want  rifles  . . . then  we’ll  do 
things  this  way.”  The  rifles  were  coming  any- 
way but  the  Chinese  didn’t  know  that.  Only 
St.  John  did. 

A HORSETRADER 

The  35-year -old  commander  of  the  Chi- 
nese understood  horsetrading  and  he  under- 
stood St.  John,  who  said  he  would  have  made 
an  excellent  general  in  any  army. 

Some  things  confused  the  Chinese  com- 
mander. Why,  for  instance,  did  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  get  only  $75,000 
while  some  Industrialists  got  $100,000. 

St,  John  said  the  commander  asked  the 
question,  then  answered  it  himself.  His  eyeaj 
lit  up  and  he  said,  “Ah,  but  the  kun-cha.”  \ 

Kun-cha  means  graft.  And  St.  John  said  ‘ 
It  might  not  be  spelled  like  that  but  that  is 
the  way  it  is  pronounced. 

The  commander  understood  horsetrading. 
So  did  the  Japanese. 

For  several  weeks  the  36th  and  the  Japa- 
nese each  occupied  half  a small  city  in  south- 
west China.  Wednesday  was  market  day  and 
there  was  tactic  agreement  that  the  men  of 
the  36th  could  go  to  the  Japanese -held 
marketplace  safely. 

Orders  were  put  in  for  the  following  week. 
St,  John  remembers  bargaining  for  tange- 
rines and  paying  extra  because  the  merchant 
had  to  bribe  the  Japanese  to  get  tangerines 
through  their  lines. 

“You  ever  hear  my  famous  pigeon  story?” 
St.  John  asked,  letting  it  become  known 
that  just  about  e veryone  around  the  armory 
had. 

One  of  the  things  St.  John's  underfed  and 
under-equipped  £jmy  didn’t  need  was  carrier 
pigeons.  At  least  that’s  what  his  men  were 
saying  as  they  carted  eight  of  the  big 
breasted  birds  along,  feeding  them  every  day 
while  they  themselves  went  hungry. 

“Those  pigeons  served  a very  useful  pur- 
pose,” St.  John  said.  They  ate  them.  . 

Not  all  St.  John’s  food  stories  were  like 
that.  Some  of  them  were  gruesome. 

For  instance,  there  was  a Canadian  priest 
who  was  freed  when  the  30th  liberated  a 
prisoner-of-war  camp  who  explained  how  he, 
a thin  man,  had  survived  while  a fatter  col- 
league starved  to  death. 

“He  was  squeamish”  the  priest  told  St. 
John. 

“I  would  turn  over  a rock  and  eat  what- 
ever I found.  He  wouldn't,”  St.  John  recalled 
the  priest  saying. 

And  there  was  the  impressment  of  women 
and  children  to  carry  supplies  over  the 
hump”.  It  was  a brutal  system,  St.  John 
said — “It  was  theirs  not  ours.” 

The  impressed  citizens  carried  equipment, 
as  did  mules,  to  heights  of  16,000  feet  over 
the  Himalayas.  “The  bones  of  most  of  them, 
people  and  mules,  are  still  up  there,”  St. 
John  said. 

St.  John  remembered  the  POW  camps  and 
how,  toward  the  end  of  things,  they  liberated 
one  after  another  in  Burma.  Sometimes  there 
were  Just  a dozen  men,  sometimes  there 
were  a thousand. 

Some  were  only  starving.  Others  had  com- 
pletely lost  their  minds  and  St.  John  said 
that  was  the  saddest  thing  of  all.  He  remem- 
bered one  POW,  eyes  sunken,  gaunt  and 
filthy,  who  stumbled  up  to  him  and  said, 
“Hey  Saint”. 

He  could  not  recognize  the  man  by  his 
looks.  He  rememtered  the  name.  The  man 


had  come  to  the  South  Pacific  with  St. 
John  three  years  before. 

Not  all  the  memories  of  war  were  pleasant. 

St.  John  said  it  was  good  to  have  such 
things  behind  him,  but  he  would  not  like 
to  go  through  them  again. 

The  36th  Division  secured  the  Burma  Road 
and  the  supplies  that  had  been  flown  over 
the  “hump”  from  India  to  China  could  then 
go  by  land. 

In  the  spring  of  1945  St.  John  went  to 
eastern  China  where  he  and  others  plotted 
an  attack  on  Canton,  still  held  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

But  in  July  the  plotting  ended.  The  word 
was  out,  but  only  in  rumors,  that  the  end 
was  near.  St.  John  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  was  at 
Ft.  Gordon,  Ga.,  on  V-J  Day,  Aug.  14. 

For  most  of  America's  12-milllon  fighting 
men  that  was  the  end.  For  St.  John  it  was 
really>oBly  the  middle.  He  would  spend 
another  24  years  in  the  National  Guard. 


MORE  ON  LEGALIZED  USURY  AND 
PROPOSED  UNIFORM  CONSUMER 
\ CREDIT  CODE 

\jMr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
perrhission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minufes,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks &nd  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  19$$,  I placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recoi^  a statement  concerning 
the  dangers  of  the  proposed  Uniform 
Consumer  Credk  Code,  which  was  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  dnd  financed  in  major 
part  by  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  other  segments  of  the  credit  in- 
dustry. This  code,  calling  as  it  does  for 
interest  rates  as  high  as  36  percent  on 
installment  sales  and\loans,  would  be  a 
great  travesty  on  the  American  public  if 
enacted.  It  has  many  other  anticonsumer 
and  public  provisions  \Vhich  will  be  the 
subject  of  subsequent  analysis.  What  few 
beneficial  provisions  it  ‘^contains  simply 
are  not  worth  the  gr§at| detriment  to  be 
suffered  by  consumers  if;  the  code  is  en- 
acted in  the  States.  f 
Unfortunately,  the  sponsors  of  the 
code  have  ordered  full  speed  ahead  and 
are  mounting  a heavy  pressure  campaign 
to  secure  its  earliest/possible  adoption 
in  the  State  legislatures.  The  bill  is  now 
before  the  State  .legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  State  legislatures. 
Apparently  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
firsj^Stgrtes  to  adopt  strong  truth- in- 
lending and  other  consumer  protection 
laws,  is  a prime  target  for  adoption  of 
the  code.  Fortunately,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  has  an  experi- 
enced and  effective  Consumers  Council, 
The  council  appeared  before  the  judici- 
ary committee  of  the  State  senate,  rec- 
ommending against  hasty  action  on  the 
code  and  its  referral  to  the  Consumers 
Council  for  detailed  analysis. 

Prof.  William  F.  Willier  of  the  Boston 
College  Law  School  presented  the  coun- 
cil’s position.  His  statement  is  an  elo- 
quent argument  against  the  code,  point- 
ing out  the  great  harm  it  threatens  to 
progressive  consumer  legislation  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Professor  Willier's  statement  and  the 
accompanying  press  release  from  the 
Consumers  Council  follow: 
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be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6 days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


LOVE  WHICH  TRANSCENDS 
EMOTIONS 

Mr.  STENNI5.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Kelly,  a Washington  columnist, 
wrote  an  inspiring  and  elevating  editorial 
entitled  “Love  Which  Transcends  Emo- 
tions,’J which  appeared  in  the  December 
25,  1968,  edition  of  the  newspaper  Inde- 
pendent and  Press-Telegram,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  other  newspapers. 
This  editorial  not  only  reflects  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas,  but  challenges 
the  serious-minded  person,  and  in  order 
to  share  both  its  spirit  and  thought,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Love  Which  Transcends  Emotions 
(By  Virginia  Kelly) 

Jesus,  whose  birth  we  celebrate,  said,  * ‘Ex- 
cept a man.  be  born  of  water  and  the  spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

Spiritual  rebirth  is  urgently  needed  in  this 
era  of  violence,  war  and  alienation  of  races, 
age  groups  and  nations.  Only  citizens  of 
superior  moral  character  can  preserve  oui 
Republic  which  is  founded  on  noble  con- 
cepts. 

Rebirth  requires  God’s  Grace,  self-analysis 
and  lifelong  commitment.  Jesus  gave  direc- 
tions for  rebirth  and  eternal  life  basic  to  the 
Judaic-Christian  faiths:  You  shall  love  the 
Lord  with  all  your  heart,  soul  and  mind,  and 
your  neighbor  as  yourself. 

In  “Anti-Memories,”  Andre  Malraux  wrote 
“Christianity’s  genius  is  that  the  path  to  the 
deepest  mystery  is  love  which  transcends 
men’s  emotions  like  the  soul  of  the  world, 
more  powerful  than  death  and  justice. 

Jesus  gave  wonderful  gifts  when  he  said 
“God  is  love”  and  “The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.”  Judaism  and  Christianity  teach 
that  one  aspect  of  heaven  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  perfect  love. 

St.  Paul  said  that  love  encompasses  pa- 
tience, kindness,  humility,  generosity,  for- 
giveness, modesty,  innocence,  endurance  and 

truth.  , „ 

Our  Christmas  wish  Is  that  you  shall  radi- 
ate love  and  exemplify  St.  Paul's  promise: 
“Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  Glory.” 


vA6, 


WILL  MOSCOW  HELP  RESTRAIN 
IRAQ? 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
civilized  world  has  been  horrified  by  the 
gruesome  public  hanging  in  Iraq  a few 
days  ago  of  14  alleged  Israel  agents,  of 
whom  nine  were  Iraq  Jews. 

These  hangings,  followed  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  would  be  further 
mass  trials,  and,  obviously,  more  group 
hangings,  mark  a new  stage  in  the  terror 
which  the  extremist  pro-Marxist  gov- 
ernment in  Iraq  has  been  waging  against 
the  several  thousand  Jdws  who  still  re- 
main in  their  country . 

The  fact  that  the  trials  had  been 
conducted  in  secret  has  only  served  to 
confirm  the  general  suspicion  of  the 
world  community  that  the  Jewish  vic- 
tims of  these  hangings  were  not  exe- 
cuted because  they  were  spies  but  simply 
because  they  were  Jews- 
Apart  from  the  shocking  inhumanity 
of  the  executions,  and  the  threat  of 


genocide  which  now  hangs  over  the 
Iraqi-Jeweish  community,  the  hangings 
have  served  to  dangerously  inflame  the 
entire  Mideastern  situation  and  to  bring 
it  one  step  nearer  the  brink  of  a general 
conflagration. 

The  Iraqi  action  has  already  gravely 
undermined  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  and 
of  the  many  concerned  governments  to 
promote  a peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Mideast  crisis.  It  has  also  undercut  the 
efforts  of  moderate  Arab  leaders  to  bring 
about  a compromise  with  Israel,  accept- 
able to  both  sides. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  general  condem- 
nation of  world  opinion  will  serve  to  re- 
strain the  Iraq  leaders  from  indulging  m 
any  more  public  executions  of  Iraq  Jews 
on  the  pretense  of  espionage. 

In  this  situation,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, because  of  the  very  great  influence 
it  has  in  Iraq,  bears  a heavy  responsibil- 

it5Since  1959  the  Soviets  have  given  Iraq 
almost  $200  million  worth  of  economic 
aid,  and  over  the  past  5 years  alone  they 
have  invested  in  Iraq  one  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  military  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  virtually  the  entire  equip- 
ment of  the  Iraq  Armed  Forces  today 
was  provided  to  them  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  question  which  remains  to  be  an- 
swered is  whether  Moscow  is  willing  to 
use  the  influence  which  has  inevitably 
accrued  to  it  as  a result  of  its  massive 
military  and  economic  aid,  in  the  cause 
of  urging  restraint  on  its  Iraq  proteges. 

I believe  it  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
the  action  of  the  extremists  in  charge  of 
the  Iraq  Government  is  not  characteris- 
tic of  the  entire  Arab  world.  Indeed,  the 
Iraq  actions  have  horrified  more  mod- 
erate Arabs,  as  well  as  moderate  elements, 
in  the  Iraq  nation. 

Yesterday’s  Washington  Post,  for 
example,  carried  one  article  reporting 
that  Iraq’s  envoy  to  the  U.N.  was  resign- 
ing in  protest  against  his  Government’s 
policies,  and  another  article  reporting 
that  the  Syrian  Government  had  charged 
the  Iraq  Government  with  planning  the 
assassination  of  a Syrian  diplomat  in 
Baghdad. 

A third  article  reported  that  the  Iraq 
Government  was  teetering. 

It  said: 

Violence  and  venom  and  the  wild  accusa- 
tions of  Zionist  activity,  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  maneuvering,  of  “counter- 
revolution,” are  often  signs  of  an  Arab  regime 
that  feels  the  skids  are  under  it. 


There  was  one  particular  significant 
paragraph  in  this  latter  article  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  in  full: 

With  the  public  hanging  Monday  of  14 
alleged  Israeli  spies,  nine  of  them  Iraq  Jews, 
the  regime  has  dealt  one  more  blow  to  the 
efforts  of  responsible  Arab  leaders  to  convince 
the  world  that  the  conflict  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  is  not  one  between  civilization  and 
reasonableness  on  the  one  hand  and  bar- 
barism on  the  other. 


Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  three  articles  in  the 
Washington  Post  to  which  I refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan.  30,  1969] 

Iraq’s  UN.  Envoy  Said  To  Quit 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  January  29.  Iraq’s 
permanent  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Ambassador  Adnan  Pachachi,  has  re- 
signed in  protest  against  his  government  s 
policies,  reliable  sources  said  today. 

There  were  unconfirmed  reports  that  Pa- 
chachi’s  deput,  Adnan  Raouf,  also  has  re- 
signed separately  in  the  wake  of  the  new 
spy  trials  in  Iraq  that  have  followed  the 
hanging  on  Monday  of  14  persons  accused  of 
spying  for  Israel.  Raouf  was  not  available  for 
comment,  but  an  Arab  source  doubted  he 
would  resign  on  an  issue  affecting  trials  of 

J American  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost, 
meanwhile,  sent  a letter  to  Security  Council 
President  Max  Jakobson  of  Finland  this 
afternoon  saying  that  “the  spectacular  way” 
in  which  the  previous  trials  were  carried  out 
“seems  to  have  been  designed  to  arouse  emo- 
tions and  to  intensify  the  very  explosive  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  and  hostility  in  the 
Middle  East. 

“The  United  States  hopes  that  the  world- 
wide revulsion  aroused  by  the  reports  of  these 
trials  and  executions  will  induce  those  re- 
sponsible to  carry  out  their  solemn  Charter 
obligations  to  promote  ‘universal  respect  for 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  for  all,’  ” the  letter  said. 

One  consideration  in  sending  the  U.S.  note 
was  said  to  be  the  report  that  two  American 
citizens  have  been  arrested  with  no  statement 
of  charges  against  htem. 

Secretary  General  U Thant,  who  strongly 
criticized  the  Iraqi  executions,  -decided  to 
comment  today  on  what  steps  he  is  taking 
in  respect  to  the  new  trials.  Yost  discussed 
the  issue  in  a meeting  with  him  this  after- 
. noon  that  also  touched  on  other  Middle  East 
problems.  _ . 

Thant  plans  to  leave  Friday  for  ail  official 
visit  to  Ethiopia,  returning  Feb.  6,  but  some 
diplomats  believed  the  situation  might  force 
him  to  change  his  plans. 

Pachachi’s  resignation  occurred  approxi- 
mately three  weeks  ago  and  was  not  directly 
connected  with  the  world  uproar  over  the 
hangings,  the  sources  said.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  related,  however,  to  the  govern- 
ment’s decision  to  hold  the  mass  trials  that 
began  Jan.  4. 

In  any  event,  the  resignation  takes  on  spe- 
cial significance  because  of  the  45-year-old 
Pachachi’s  ability  to  survive  previous  coups 
and  changes  of  government. 

A former  foreign  minister,  he  had  been 
Iraqi  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  from  1959  to 
1965  and  again  since  1967  and  is  widely  re- 
spected here. 

Pachachi  reportedly  has  been  in  Switzer- 
land the  last  two  weeks  looking  for  a job. 
He  left  New  York  after  Thant  called  him  in 
on  Jan.  13  to  stress  his  anxiety  about  the 
explosive  effects  of  the  spy  trials. 

An  Iraq  diplomat  denied  today  that 
Pachachi  has  resigned,  contending  that  he 
has  been  in  Switzerland  on  vacation.  The 
diplomat  said  the  ambassador  will  return  to 
New  York  after  another  week  of  vacation. 

This  diplomat  made  available  a copy  of 
the  English-language  Baghdad  Observer  of 
Jan,  5 recounting  the  start  of  the  first  mass 
spy  trial. 

It  said  that  some  of  the  19  persons  on 
trial — two  in  absentia — were  accused  of 
using  a clandestine  radio  transmitter  in  the 
“Adventist  Church”  in  Basra  to  transmit  in- 
formation to  a foreign  consul. 

Information  about  the  transmitter  was 
given  to  the  Iraqi  government  by  a foreign 
steamship  which  intercepted  the  broadcasts, 
the  account  said. 

The  statement  accused  Iraqi  Jews  of  being 
recruited  by  Israeli  intelligence  and  said  they 
had  been  asked  to  furnish  information  about 
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The  settlement  of  the  Biafran  conflict 
will  have  to  be  an  African  settlement, 
and  the  prime  initiative  will  have  to  come 
from  the  African  states  themselves. 

Our  own  diplomacy  will  have  to  be 
used  with  restraint  and  delicacy. 

But  I am  certain  that  it  can  be  used, 
and  that  an  increasing  number  of  Afri- 
can countries  would  welcome  an  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  a cease-fire  because 
events  have  compelled  them  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  the  statement  made  al- 
most a year  ago  by  Felix  Houpl  louet- 
Boigny,  the  esteemed  president  of  the 
Ivory  Coast.  This  is  what  he  said : 

I want  ...  to  cry  out  my  indigna  ion  in 
the  fate  of  the  inexplicable  lndlffei  Dnce— 
culpable  indifference — of  the  whole  world 
with  respect  to  the  massacres  of  which  Biafra 
has  been  the  theatre  for  more  ths.n  ten 
months.  I rejoin  my  country,  pained,  indig- 
nant, deeply  upset  and  revolted  by  ii:  e pro- 
longation of  this  atrocious  war  whicir  rages 
in  Biafra  and  which  has  already  cojs":  more 
than  200,000  human  lives,  not  to  count  the 
immeasurable  cost  in  destruction  of  ail  kinds, 
in  a country  definitely  rich  but  still  under- 
developed. 

Unity  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  cormtH  'H  will 
to  live  together.  It  should  not  be  imposed  by 
force  by  one  group  upon  another. 

Insofar  as  we  Africans  form  a part  of  the 
world,  we  could  not  but  be  as  ton  is  lied  at 
how  little  we  are  valued;  at  the  indiff  erence 
with  which  people  treat  everything  that  con- 
cerns us. 

We  must  realize  this  ineluctable  fact : even 
if,  as  a result  of  this  military  superiority  in 
men  and  materials,  Nigeria  succeeds  in  oc- 
I cupying  the  whole  of  Biafra,  the  probienTof 
I the  secession  will  not  be  involved.  Thai  e will, 

| therefore,  be  no  real  peac^  in  Nigeria  as  long 
as  Biafra  fights  for  its  independence. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
,rent  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  \fhhout 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  printed 
|in  the  Record. 

| The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
|Res.  8)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
; Foreign  Relations,  as  follows; 

S.  Con.  Res.  8 

i Whereas  the  war  that  has  been  goi:  ig  on 
i for  18  months  now  between  the  government 
jof  Nigeria  and  the  breakaway  state  of  Biafra 
;has  resulted  in  a tragic  lose  of  life,  including 
fthe  death  by  starvation  of  many  hundreds 
°f  thousands  of  women  and  children;:  md 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  this  tragedy,  in  a m inner 
^that  cuts  across  all  political,  racial  an  cl  re  - 
jligious  lines,  while  Congress  has  manifested 
pts  concern  through  numerous  individual 
statements  in  the  House  and  Senate  and 
fiiost  recently  through  a Senate  resolution 
calling  for  a greatly  enhanced  international 
Relief  operation  to  cope  with  the  famifle  con- 
ditions now  prevailing  in  Biafra  and  certain 
^>arts  of  Nigeria;  and 

; Whereas,  despite  emergency  relief:  ship- 
pents,  more  than  10,000  people  are  still  -lying 
every  day  from  the  mass  famine  which  af- 
jflicts  Biafra;  and 

b Whereas,  according  to  relief  experts  wdrk- 
g in  the  area,  the  coming  month-;  are 
und  to  witness  a grave  Intensification  of 
[the  famine  because  most  of  the  seed  for  next 
year’s  crop  has  already  been  eaten,  so  that 
phe  protein  starvation  from  which  th  j Bi- 
afrans  are  now  suffering  will  soon  be  com- 
pounded by  carbohydrate  starvation;  and 
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Whereas  the  famine  in  Biafra  has  now 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  without  a 
cease-fire  it  will  be  impossible  to  mount  an 
adequate  relief  of  aeration;  and 
Whereas,  in  addition  to  resulting  in  the 
mass  starvation  of  the  civilian  population  of 
Biafra,  the  war  is  impoverishing  and  ex- 
hausting Nigeria  and  imperiling  its  future 
security  because  of  the  machinations  of  the 
growing  corps  of  Soviet  technicians  and  ad- 
visers; and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  this  tragic 
conflict  does  not  serve  the  interests"  of  the 
people  of  Nigeria  or  the  people -df  Biafra  or 
the  peoples  of  Africa;  and  S 
Whereas  it  is  clear  from  A 1 that  has  hap- 
pened that  the  Biafran  n^ople  are  prepared 
to  fight  to  the  last  man  i*ather  than  submit, 
and  that  there  can  therefore  be  no  military 
solution  to  the  Nigerfan-Biafran  conflict: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  / 

Resolved  by  the  Sena\e  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concv,rring\ , That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  interest W putting  an  end  to 
the  killing  and  starvatiem,  should  lend  its 
good  offices  and  utilize  aD^of  its  diplomatic 
resources  for  the  purpose  cf^ bringing  about 
an  immediate  cease-fire  between  the  Nigerian 
and  Biafran  forces;  and  to  thereafter  promote 
the  conclusion  of.  a just  and  dur&le  settle- 
ment of  the  Biafran  conflict;  and 
Be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  is  tiikhope 
of  the  Congress  that,  whatever  the  political 
terms  of  such  a settlement,  the  settlement 
will  at  least  provide  for  some  form  of  con  A 
tinuing  economic  integration  because  of  the 
manifest  advantages  of  economic  unity  to 
the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  this  conflict. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  84— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  INVESTIGATE  CER- 
TAIN MATTERS  WITHIN  ITS  JUR- 
ISDICTION— REPORT  QF  A COM- 
MITTEE 

i3.  Res.  84 

Mr.  SPONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  <S.  Res.  84)  ■ 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
m accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  tie  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  IDlstrict  of  Columbia  par- 
ticularly, as  rule  JiCXV  provides.  In  the  mat- 
ters of  public  safety,  the  municipal  and 
juvenile  courts,  the  municipal  code  and 
amendments  to  the  criminal  laws. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  from  February  1 1969 
to  January  31,  1970,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided , That  the  minor- 
ity ;is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,400  than  the  highest 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rul(®  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 


findings,  together  with  its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $129,- 
400.00  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  qf  the  committee. 

--  ^ .—hi  

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Monday,  February  3,  1969, 
on  the  following  nominations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: 

Richard  C.  Van  Duesen,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Under  Secretary; 

Floyd  H.  Hyde,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary; 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary; 

Samuel  J.  Simmons,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary;  and 

Sherman  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  gener- 
al counsel. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10:30 
^iidin1  r0°m  5302  NeW  Senate  °fflce 

BRINGS  BY  SMALL  BUSINESS 
\ SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  Mci^TYRE.  Mr.  President,  I wish 
to  announce  that  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  to  review\the  Government’s  dis- 
aster loan  program.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  February  6,  1969, 
at  10  o’clock  in  room  5302  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Buildings  Anyone  wishing 
to  testify  should  content  Mr.  Reginald 
W.  Barnes,  assistant  counsel.  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  5300 
New  Senate  Office  Buildinfe,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510,  telephone  225V7391,  as  soon 
as  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  6f  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I desire  tp  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations : . 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  ahd  Disarmament  Agency. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  now 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Togo,  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Equatorial  Guinea,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
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Soviet  weapons  supplied  to  Iraq.  Nine  of  the 
14  persons  hanged  Monday  were  Jews. 

The  situation  in  Iraq  distracted  attention 
from  new  activities  here  by  U.N.  Middle  East 
representative  Gunnar  Jarring.  He  met  with 
Yost  for  an  hour  this  morning  and  was  ex- 
pected also  to  have  consultations  with  the 
Soviet,  British  and  French  ambassadors. 

An  eastern  European  diplomat  said  today 
that  the  Russians  are  extremely  worried 
about  the  possibility  of  a new  flareup  in  the 
Middle  East  and  are  particularly  affronted 
by  the  actions  in  Iraq. 

He  contended  that  recently  the  Soviet 
Union  has  reduced  arms  shipment  to  Egypt. 
As  a result,  he  said,  the  Egyptians  are  com- 
plaining that  they  are  not  receiving  enough 
and  have  begun  buying  surplus  Soviet  arms 
previously  sent  to  Indonesia. 

The  source  expressed  concern  that  the 
Palestine  commando  organizations  such  as 
El  Fatah  are  getting  out  of  control  and  may 
pose  a threat  not  only  to  a peace  settlement 
but  also  to  some  Arab  governments  them- 
selves. 

The  Communist  source  asserted  that  the 
Russians  also  have  clamped  down  on  arms 
going  to  the  guerrilla  organizations.  This 
conflicts  with  American  estimates  that  the 
Russians  are  supporting  the  organizations. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  30, 
1969] 

Syrians  Assail  Baghdad — Claim  Iraqi  Shot 
at  Envoy— Trial  Continues 

The  Syrian  Foreign  Ministry  charged  yes- 
terday that  an  Iraqi  intelligence  officer  fired 
a shot  into  the  automobile  of  a Syrian  po- 
litical attache  in  Baghdad. 

A Ministry  spokesman  said  the  diplomat, 
Abdul  Karim  Sabbagh,  was  unhurt  but  Syria 
has  lodged  an  official  protest  and  coupled  it 
with  a demand  that  an  inquiry  be  made  im- 
mediately into  the  “disgraceful  attack.”  The 
date  of  the  shooting  was  not  disclosed. 

Syria  and  Iraq  are  ruled  by  separate  left- 
wing  factions  of  Baathist  Socialists. 

trial  goes  on 

Iraq  was  believed  to  be  going  ahead  with 
another  trial  of  accused  spies  despite  the 
furor  of  international  protest  which  followed 
the  public  execution  Monday  of  14  alleged 
Israeli  agents,  including  nine  Iraqi  Jews. 

The  number  of  persons  being  tried  and  de- 
tails of  the  charges  were  not  disclosed.  Col, 
All  Hadi  Witwit,  president  of  the  revolu- 
tionary court,  was  quoted  Tuesday  as  saying 
only  that  the  trial  began  that  day  and  in- 
volved members  of  a CIA-imperialist  net- 
work. Baghdad  Radio  made  no  mention  of 
the  trial  today,  and  no  Western  news  dis- 
patches of  any  kind  were  received  from  Iraq. 

The  charge  of  CIA  involvement  was  de- 
scribed as  “far-fetched”  by  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Robert  J.  McCloskey  in 
Washington. 

“This  sort  of  allegation  about  the  CIA  is 
constantly  made  wherever  difficulties  of  this 
sort,  situations  like  this,  arise,”  McCloskey 
said. 

SIXTY -FIVE  BEING  HELD 

Arab  and  Israeli  sources  estimate  that  as 
many  as  65  persons  may  be  facing  espio- 
nage charges  in  Baghdad.  Several  observers 
believe  the  six-month-old  government  of 
President  Ahmed  al-Bakr  is  using  the  trials 
to  suppress  political  opposition. 

Baghdad  Radio  said  10,000  persons  demon- 
strated for  two  hours  before  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  the  Iraqi  capital  in  protest  over  an 
all-night  pro-Jewish  demonstration  in  Lon- 
don on  Tuesday. 

According  to  Baghdad  Radio,  the  demon- 
strators consisted  of  workers,  students  and 
teachers  who  shouted  slogans  denouncing 
“Britain’s  interference  in  Iraq’s  internal  af- 
fairs and  the  chaotic  attack  on  the  Iraqi 
Embasy  in  London.” 


Britain  expressed  regret  for  damage  to  the 
Iraqi  Embassy  during  the  London  demonstra- 
tion. A onetime  Israeli  paratrooper  was 
stabbed  in  a rooftop  struggle  while  he  was 
attempting  to  hang  two  Israeli  flags  from  an 
Embassy  parapet. 

ISRAELI  APPEAL 

Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  yes- 
terday appealed  to  “the  conscience  of  civil- 
ized mankind”  to  rescue  any  Iraqi  Jews  sen- 
tenced to  the  gallows  in  the  future. 

Eban  called  Monday's  execution  “persecu- 
tion of  a helpless  and  defenseless  community” 
and  said  “the  moral  abyss  revealed  by  the 
murders  themselves  Is  matched  by  the  pub- 
lic display  of  the  bodies  amidst  obscene  mani- 
festations of  official  rejoicing.” 

Abdullah  Salloum  al  Samarri,  Iraqi  Cul- 
ture and  Information  Minister,  was  quoted 
by  Baghdad  Radio  as  denying  that  any  Iraqi 
citizen,  Jewish  or  otherwise,  was  being  perse- 
cuted. He  reportedly  invited  foreign  corre- 
spondents to  visit  Baghdad  and  follow  fu- 
ture trials. 

A cautionary  word  to  the  Israeli  people 
came  from  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan, 
who  said  Israel  must  refrain  from  any  move 
liable  to  endanger  the  3000  Jews  living  in 
Iraq. 

Dayan  said  it  would  be  up  to  other  foreign 
powers  as  well  as  international  bodies  to  res- 
cue the  Iraqi  Jews. 

“Israel  must  refrain  from  any  action  that 
could  hamper  such  attempts  or  endanger  the 
lives  of  these  Jews,”  Dayan  told  youth  leaders 
of  his  Labor  Party. 

The  Israeli  army  officially  denied  Iraq’s 
charge  that  it  was  massing  troops  for  an  at- 
tack on  Iraqi  military  units  stationed  in 
Jordan. 

The  State  Department  reported  that  two 
American  citizens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bail, 
had  been  arrested  in  Iraq  on  unspecified 
charges.  Bail  was  said  to  have  been  impris- 
oned for  several  weeks  while  his  wife  is  under 
“what  amountsto  a house  arrest.” 

A member  of  the  Belgian  mission  in  Bagh- 
dad, which  looks  after  U.S.  interests  in  Iraq, 
reported  that  both  had  told  him  they  are  be- 
ing well-treated.  There  are  about  400  Ameri- 
cans in  the  country. 

In  Paris,  a statement  issued  in  the  name 
of  President  de  Gaulle  called  again  for  ef- 
forts by  the  so-called  Big  Four — France,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great 
Britain — to  work  out  a solution  to  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

Canada  yesterday  added  its  voice  to  the 
international  condemnation  of  the  Iraqi  exe- 
cutions, saying  it  was  “deeply  disturbed.” 

In  Vatican  City,  Pope  Paul,  who  had  ap- 
pealed for  a stay  of  execution,  told  his  weekly 
general  audience  that  the  Iraqi  action  “can 
engender  suspicion  that  racist  motives  were 
not  extraneous  to  this  episode.” 

Washington  area  synagogues  plan  memorial 
observances,  in  their  services  Friday  night 
and  Saturday,  for  the  Jews  hanged  by  Iraq. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  30, 
1969] 

Iraq  Government  Teetering  in  Power 
(By  Gavin  Young) 

London,  January  29 — Iraq’s  six-month- 
old  government  of  Gen.  Ahmed  al-Bakr  is 
already  widely  unpopular — in  other  Arab 
states  as  well  as  in  Iraq  itself — for  its  violent 
and  erratic  ways.  Now  the  left-wing  Baathist 
regime  has  shown  Itself  as  indifferent  to  the 
general  good  name  of  the  Arabs  as  it  seems 
to  be  to  its  own. 

With  the  public  hanging  Monday  of  14 
alleged  Israeli  spies,  nine  of  them  Iraqi  Jews, 
the  regime  has  dealt  one  more  blow  to  the 
efforts  of  responsible  Arab  leaders  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  is  not  one  between 
civilization  and  reasonableness  on  the  one 
hand  and  barbarism  on  the  other. 


There  are  said  to  be  some  65  other  Iraqis 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  espionage.  They 
include  Abdul  Rahman  el-Bazzaz,  the  widely 
respected  former  premier,  and  a former  de- 
fense minister.  Major  Gen.  Abdul  Aziz  el~ 
Uquaili. 

Bazzaz  held  office  for  only  a short  time. 
But  he  is  one  of  the  few  Iraqi  politicians 
since  the  1958  revolution  against  the  un- 
popular Hashemite  monarchy  to  attempt  to 
pull  the  bitterly  conflicting  political  fac- 
tions together  and  achieve  some  form  of 
positive  government. 

Whoever  succeeds  in  doing  this  will  be 
owed  a massive  debt  of  gratitude  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Iraq.  For  over  10  years  they  have 
been  obliged  to  live  in  confusion,  economic 
stagnation  and  often  fear,  though  their 
country  is  potentially  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  Arab  world. 

Bazzaz,  accused  of  spying  for  Israel,  faces 
the  death  penalty  if  the  special  revolutionary 
court  finds  him  guilty.  Yet  he  is  a well- 
known.  and  respected  nationalist  of  the  mid- 
dle-of-the-road variety.  Imprisoned  under 
the  old  monarchy,  he  is  neither  a leftist  ex- 
tremist nor  pro-American.  He  is  a man,  many 
say,  whom  it  is  ludicrous  to  call  an  Israeli 
agent. 

His  only  crime  may  well  be  that  he  has  no 
love  for  the  present  Baathist  rulers  as  they 
pursue  an  authoritarian  policy  that  has  in- 
creasingly toughened. 

Since  he  returned  to  Baghdad — against  his 
friends’  advice — last  November  he  has  been 
closely  watched.  According  to  reports,  he  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  engage  in  any  po- 
litical activities,  let  alone  active  espionage. 
But  the  Baathists  recognize  in  him  a dan- 
gerously popular  opponent. 

His  friend,  Nasir  el-Hani,  an  equally  re- 
spected moderate  diplomat  and  academic, 
was  found  dead  in  a Baghdad  ditch  last  year, 
apparently  the  victim  of  a strong-arm  group 
of  Baathist  security  men. 

Having  bloodlessly  overthrown  the  auto- 
cratic government  of  Gen.  Abdul  Rahman 
Arif  last  July,  the  Baath  regime  then  spent 
a few  months  in  political  fence-mending. 
But  after  the  initial  phase,  in  which  Com- 
munists and  other  non-Baathists  seemed  to 
be  encouraged  to  make  common  cause  with 
Bakr,  it  swung  into  an  orgy  of  intolerance 
and  intimidation  of  political  enemies. 

The  regime  is  now  the  isolated  center 
of  a latent  political  storm.  Violence  and 
venom,  and  the  wild  accusations  of  Zionist 
activity*  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
maneuvering,  of  “counter-revolution,”  are 
often  signs  of  an  Arab  regime  that  feels  the 
skids  are  under  it. 

Thus,  Iraq,  with  its  oil,  its  great  agricul- 
tural potential,  its  abundant  water,  its  en- 
viable small  population  of  about  8.2  million, 
its  intellectual  and  technical  resources, 
flounders  on  in  the  10-year-old  quagmire  of 
political  infighting. 

And,  with  Monday’s  executions,  an  era  of 
violent  repression  seems  to  have  settled 
once  more  on  Iraq,  But  it  may  not  last  long. 
The  Baathists  are  no  more  firmly  in  power 
than  other  Iraqi  regimes  have  been,  and,  in 
fact,  the  signs  indicate  their  tenure  of  office 
is  less  firm  than  most. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I may  proceed  with- 
out regard  to  the  3 -minute  limitation 
for  approximately  15  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  in  1959,  I have  spon- 
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sored  or  cosponsored  one  or  more  bills 
aimed  at  reducing  the  tragic  toll  caused 
by  cigarette  smoking  in  every  Congress. 

I do  not  now  intend  to  introduce  such 
legislation  this  year,  not  because  cig- 
arette smoking  is  no  longer  the  No.  1 
public  health  problem  in  this  Nation; 
not  because  the  American  people  have 
come  to  comprehend  fully  the  magni- 
tude of  the  risk  in  smoking;  not  because 
the  cigarette  industry  has  finally  faced 
its  responsibilities  to  the  public;  I will 
not  introduce  such  legislation  ttji$  year 
because,  in  my  judgment,  the  fprpes  of 
health  in  this  country  today  stand  to 
gain  more  b,y  stopping  legislation  de- 
signed to  bind  the  hands  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies  than  by  vainly  presfcitig  for 
new  regulatory  authority.  | ; 

In  mid-1964,  the  Federal  Tradje  Com- 
mission, in  perhaps  its  finest  hour,  issued 
a rule  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965.  This  rule  would  hjave  re- 
quired all  cigarette  lockages  $.rkd  all 
cigarette  advertising  to  bear  a warning 
that  cigarette  smoking  causes  death 
through  lung  cancer  and  other  creases. 
The  rule  was  stillborn. 

Instead,  Congress  forced  the  FTC  to 
suspend  its  rule,  and  on  July  2*7j  1964, 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  sihd  Ad- 
vertising Act  was  signed  into  laivi  Most 
people  know  that  that  act  Required 
every  package  of  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured for  sale  in  the  United  StatjeS  after 
January  1,  1966,  to  bear  the  warning: 
“Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health.” 

Few  people  realize  that  the  same  act 
prohibited  any  agency  of  government, 
local  and  State  as  well  as  Federal,  from 
requiring  a warning  in  cigarette  adver- 
tising. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  sincerely 
viewed  the  act  as  a step  forward.  In 
retrospect,  it  was  a tragic  step  back- 
ward. 

In  urging  the  President  to  vetq  the  bill 
on  July  9,  .1965,  the  New  York  Times 
said,  in  part : 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  the 
legal  responsibility  to  regulate  advertising 
of  any  substance  that  may  be  injurious  to 
health.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  Surgeon 
General’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health  unanimously  concluded  that 
“cigarette  smoking  is  a health  hazard  Of  suf- 
ficient importance  in  the  United  ^tiates  to 
warrant  appropriate  remedial  action,”: 

Acting  on  this  clear  medical  judgment  and 
pursuant  to  its  duty  under  the  law,  the 
F.T.C.  issued  regulations  for  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. But  it  held  up  “the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  while  Congress  reviewed  the 
question. 

Congress  has  now  virtually  completed  ac- 
tion on  a shocking  piece  of  special  interest 
legislation  in  this  field.  The  bill  forbids  not 
only  the  F.T.O.  but  also  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  regulating  cigarette : adver- 
tising In  any  way  for  the  next  four  years.  As 
a maneuver  to  distract  attention  frd>m  this 
surrender  to  the  tobacco  interests!  the  bill 
also  directs  that  cigarette  packages  carry 
an  innocuous  warning  that  smoking  “may 
be  hazardous”  ... 

The  central  issue  now  confronting  the 
President  is  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  What  pos- 
sible objective  justification  can  there  be 
for  Congress  intervening  to  strip  i regula- 
tory agency  of  its  authority  over  a particular 
industry?  This  bill  confers  a favor  on  one 
Industry  that  all  the  other  industries  under 


the  commlsison’s  Jurisdiction  would  nat- 
urally like  to  have. 

Sound  governmental  practice  requires'  a 
veto  of  this  bill.  Otherwise,  the  President 
and  Congress  will  be  flashing  a green  signal 
to  the  lobbyists  that  any  regulatory  agency 
is  open  to  invasion  and  emasculation. 

On  July  16,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  editorial  entitled  “Veto  in  Order” 
which  read: 

The  bill  to  regulate  the  labeling  of  ciga- 
rettes, which  Congress  has  sent  to  the  White 
House,  is  Itself  m .slabeled.  It  would  be  more 
appropriately  called  a bill  for  relief  of  the 
tobacco  industry.  For  its  effect  will  be  to  re- 
voke an  order  by  the  Federal  TJade  Com- 
mission requiring  a warning,  against  the 
health  hazards  of  cigarettes  in  advertising  as 
well  as  op  the  packages.  That  order  was  to 
become  effective  on  Jqly  1.  The  bill  which 
Congress  passed  wouhT  postpone  the  effective 
date  so  far  as  advertising  is  concerned  until 
July  1,1969. 

Representative 'Moss  made  the  point  which 
seems  to  us  most  vital  in  regard  to  warning 
the  public  about,  the  dangers  of  smoking. 
The  mild  “ckutlon”  which  Congress  would 
require  on  ill  cigarette  packages  would  nec- 
essarily be  addressed  to  current  smokers — 
the  men  afid  women  who  are  already  hooked, 
as  the  Congressman  put  it.  His  major  con- 
cern wasjfor  the  warning  of  the  4000  young 
people  who  start  smoking  every  day.  Instead 
of  requiilng  an  effective  warning  to  these 
young  consumers.  Congress  would  strip  the 
PTC  of  the  authority  it  now  has  to  require 
a proper  relation  between  cigarette  promo- 
tion and  thp  health  problem. 

In  these  ’Circumstances  the  best  course 
would  be  for  President  Johnson  to  veto  the 
bill.  There  is  n\ sound  reason  for  excepting 
this  one  industr;K  from  supervision  by  ap- 
propriate authori  ty1;.  If  every  new  discovery 
about  substances  tn^t  are  menacing  the 
health  of  the  Nadon  wfcre  to  be  nullified  by 
legislation,  the  basic  phrk^sophy  behind  the 
Food  and"  Drug  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  c ould  be  undermined. 

In  other  words,  in  exchange  for  11 
words  on  the  side  of  the  cigarette  pack- 
age, Congress  had  exempted  the^cigarette 
industry  from  the  normal  regulatory 
processes  of  Federal,  State,  ai\d  local 
regulations:  \ 

But  Congress  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  redeem  itself.  Thanks  to  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  our  former  colleague 
from  Oregon,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  and  pf  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commerce  Comipittee 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  , the  prohibition  against 
the  regulation  of  advertising  wap  not 
made  permanent.  Senator  MAGNusoasr  and 
Mrs.  Neuberger  insisted  both  in  the*  com- 
mittee and  in  conference  with  the 
House — which  had  voted  for  a perma- 
nent ban — that,  if  the  agencies/  hands 
were  to  be  tied,  at  least  the  prohibition 
should  be  limited  in  time.  And  fhey  were 
successful.  Through  their  efforts,  the 
straitjacket  imposed  by  the  act  on  the 
regulatory  agencies  termipites  on  July 
1 of  this  year. 

As  of  that  date,  the7  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  free  to  move  ahead 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  re- 
stricting cigarette  advertising,  unless 
Congress  acts  to  stop  them.  Last  year,  a 
majority  of  the  Commission,  in  the  re- 
port to  Congress  required  by  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  Act,  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  only  adequate  response  to  the  threat 
posed  by  cigarette  smoking  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  a ban  on  the  broadcast  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes.  I believe  that  the 
FTC  can  be  relied  upon  to  move  against 


cigarette  advertising  to  the  limits  of  its 
powers.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  which  had 
long  been  dormant  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  broadcasters  relating  to  cigarette 
advertising,  has  taken  a significant  step 
by  requiring  broadcasters  who  accept 
cigarette  advertising  to  carry  antismok- 
ing commercials  in  significant  numbers 
and  at  prime  times. 

If  the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act’s  provi- 
sions banning  agency  regulation  of  ciga- 
rette advertising  expire  on  schedule,  I 
would  hope  that  the  FCC  would  examine 
its  authority  to  determine  if  it  cannot 
"take  even  more  vigorous  steps  consonant 
with  the  severity^  of  the  problem. 

Past  experience  tells  us  that  the  ciga- 
rette industry  will  attempt  to  extend  or 
to  make  permanent  the  ban  against 
agency  regulation  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising. One  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
might  be  accomplished,  as  it  was  in  1965, 
is  by  the  passage  of  legislation  seemingly 
taking  a step  forward  but,  in  reality, 
primarily  intended  to  prevent  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  of  Government  from 
carrying  out  their  duties. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  tobacco  indus- 
try has  its  friends  in  Congress.  Commit- 
tee chairmanships  in  both  Houses 
abound  with  Representatives  of  tobacco- 
growing States.  And  those  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  need  not  be  sensitive 
to  the  demands  of  the  tobacco  industry 
are  too  often  reluctant  to  incur  the  wrath 
of  the  broadcasters  and  other  media 
which  derive  substantial  income  from 
cigarette  advertising. 

Perhaps  we  can  sympathize  with  those 
who  defend  the  economic  heartland  of 
their  region,  serving  their  own  people 
as  they  interpret  their  responsibilities.  In 
fact,  I pledge  my  full  support  to  my  col- 
leagues for  programs  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  tobacco  farmers.  But  eco- 
nomic dislocation  cannot  be  permitted  to 
outweigh  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

But  to  offset  such  concentrated  politi- 
cal and  economic  power,  the  public 
health  forces  need  more  than  moral  out- 
rage and  a fistful  of  proposed  new  laws. 
What  has  been  lacking  is  a realistic  legis- 
lative strategy.  Now,  for  the  first  time  we 
have  such  a strategy.  For  the  first  time, 
the  legislative  advantage  lies  with  the 
public.  It  is  the  cigarette  industry  which 
has  the  burden  of  getting  Congress  to 
act.  If  there  is  no  new  legislation  ex- 
tending the  ban  on  agency  regulation, 
then  the  agencies  will  again  be  free  to 
act  on  July  1. 

Mr.  President,  I want  to  serve  notice 
here  and  now  that  I shall  do  all  within 
my  power  to  see  that  no  such  law  to  con- 
tinue the  ban  passes. 

Although,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  long  and  steadfastly  opposed  rules 
which  make  it  possible  for  a small  group 
of  Senators  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
legislation  through  a filibuster,  when  it 
comes  to  a matter  involving  the  lives 
and  health  of  millions  of  Americans,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  existing  Tules,  and  to  enlist  the 
support  of  my  many  colleagues  of  like 
mind  in  the  Senate — and  there  are 
many — to  stop  the  passage  of  “disabling” 
legislation. 

My  general  purpose  here  today — and 
it  has  been  my  general  purpose  ever  since 
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(2)  He  will  carefully  document  the  effect 
of  the  current  selection  program  on  minority 
applicants  and  employees. 

(3)  He  will  Inquire  as  to  whether  valida- 
tion studies  have  been  completed  for  any 
tests  being  used.  If  the  contractor’s  answer 
is  affirmative,  the  investigator  will  obtain 
copies  of  the  validation  studies  to  include 
in  the  report. 

(4)  With  respect  to  other  selection  tech- 
niques as  discussed  in  section  10,  if  informa- 
tion suggests  the  existence  of  unfair  discrim- 
ination against  minority  groups,  we  will 
inquire  as  to  whether  validation  studies  have 
been  completed  for  these  techniques.  If  the 
contractor’s  answer  is  affirmative,  the  inves- 
tigator will  obtain  copies  of  the  validation 
studies  to  include  in  the  report.  If  the  answer 
is  negative,  he  will  inquire  as  to  whether  such 
validation  studies  are  being  undertaken  or,  if 
not,  what  measures  the  contractor  contem- 
plates to  eliminate  the  conditions  suggestive 
of  unfair  discrimination. 

14  Effect  of  this  order  on  other  rules 
and  regulations . (a)  All  orders,  instructions, 
regulations,  and  memoranda  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  other  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  contracting  agencies  are 
superseded  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent herewith.  . , 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  diminish  the  present  contract  ccrni- 
pliance  review  and  complaint  investigation 

^*15* Authority . (a)  General:  Executive  Order 
11246,  dated  September  24,  1965,  and  Secre- 
tary’s Order  No.  26-65,  dated  October  5,  1965 
(31  F.R.  6921) . 

(1)  Part  II,  Subpart  C,  section  205  of 
Executive  Order  11246. 

(2)  Part  II,  Subpart  C,  section  206(a)  and 
(b)  of  Executive  Order  11246. 

(3)  Part  III,  section  301  of  Executive 

Order  11246. 

(4)  Part  ni,  section  303(a)  and  (b)  of 
Executive  Order  11246. 

(5)  Part  IV,  section  403(b)  of  Executive 
Order  11246. 

16.  Effective  date.  This  order  shall  be  ef- 
fective immediately. 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.C.,  this  9th  day 

of  September  1968. 

v Willard  Wirtz, 

Secretary  of  Labor . 

IFR  Doc.  68-11467;  Filed,  Sept.  23,  1968; 
1 8:45  a.m.] 
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;e  latest  crisis  in  Israel 


For  instance,  a recent  survey  stated: 

In  general,  Israel  standards  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  nutrition  approach  or  even  sur- 
pass United  States  norms. 

If  given  the  chance,  Israel  could  share 
her  knowledge — agricultural,  medical, 
and  educational— with  her  neighbors. 
This  is  the  desire  and  should  be  the  aim. 

Certainly  the  maintenance  of  the 
democratic  State  of  Israel  is  paramount 
in  importance.  Our  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  the  national  integrity  of 
Israel  dates  back  to  President  Truman  s 
recognition  of  this  nation  as  an  -inde- 
pendent state  on  May  14,  1948.  It  took 
President  Truman  only  4 minutes  to 
make  that  decision.  This  Nation  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  independent  status 
of  Israel.  Explicitly,  our  commitment 
dates  to  the  Tripartite  Declaration  issued 
by  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  We,  the  United  States,  and  Israel, 
must  maintain  our  historical  friendship 
as  we  move  toward  the  unfulfilled  objec- 
tives which  we  hold  in  common. 

In  the  great  peril  of  war  which  now 
confronts  the  world,  a shadow  is  cast 
over  every  peaceful  home.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  man  devote  himself  in  every 
way  possible  to  the  attainment  of  peace. 
For  peace  must  be  the  No.  1 priority. 

On  January  6 of  this  year  I joined  with 
a number  of  my  Senate  colleagues  m 
condemning  the  United  Nations’  censure 
of  Israel.  I feel  that  this  type  of  one- 
sided decision  to  censure  Israel  and  ig- 
nore Arab  terrorism  is  hardly  helpful  to 
the  attainment  of  a genuine  peace,  Arab 
violence,  terrorism,  and  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  agreements  have  harassed 
Israel  continuously  and  without  reprieve. 

President  Nasser  announced  on  May 
26,  1967: 

We  have  been  biding  our  time  until  we  -are 
perfectly  ready  and  prepared  * * * we  now 
feel  that  we  are  sufficiently  ready  and  that,  in 
engaging  in  war  with  Israel,  we  can,  with 
God’s  help,  be  victorious. 

If  that  statement  was  not  clear 
enough,  the  one  later  that  day  heard  on 
Radio  Cairo  was.  It  stated : 

The  Arab  people  is  firmly  resolved  to  wipe 
Israel  off  the  face  of  the  globe. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  long  been  my  hope  that 
an  honorable  Arab-Israeli  peace  would 
be  sought  and  reached.  This  goalwould 
benefit  the  Middle  East,  *ke  TJnited 
States,  and  the  entire  world:, 
great  danger  of  a new  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  I must,  therefore,  express  my  deep 
concern  over  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation  respecting  peace  in  this  vital 

area.  , . , 

I have  always  been  deeply  impressed 
by  Israel.  Common  historic  experience, 
common  devotion  to  democracy  are  rein- 
forced in  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries;  reinforced  by  strong  links 
which  are  of  the  spirit.  They  are  no 
ordinary  people— these  people  of  Israel— 
whom  the  American  people  have  so  long 
admired  and  respected.  They  have  done 
a remarkable  job  with  their  small  piece 
of  land.  The  Israelis  have  watered  the 
strip  of  desert  allocated  to  them  by  the 
family  of  nations — the  U.N. — made  it 
blossom — defended  it— raised  their  chil- 
dren there,  and  turned  it  in  20  short 
years,  into  almost  an  oasis. 


The  6-day  war  which  ensued  proved 
that  the  vast  Arab  countries  were  no 
match  for  the  small,  yet  wholly  deter- 
mined, State  of  Israel.  The  Israelis  are 
still  fighting  for  their  lives  as  their  Arab 
neighbors,  bolstered  by  Soviet  military 
and  diplomatic  support,  again  openly 
threaten  to  obliterate  them. 

Three  days  ago,  one  more  heinous 
atrocity  was  committed  in  an  Arab  state. 
Fourteen  men,  nine  of  whom  were  Jews, 
were  hanged  in  front  of  a cheering  mob. 
To  further  excite  this  blood-hungry  mob, 
news  was  released  that  more  trials  will 
follow.  The  trial  was  not  only  a mockery, 
but  a travesty  of  justice.  It  is  impossible 
for  a Jew  even  to  lead  a normal  life  in 
Iraq  The  Iraqi  Jew  is  constantly  under 
surveillance  by  the  government.  A large 
number  of  them  have  been  removed  from 
their  jobs.  They  also  suffer  the  loss  of 
their  basic  freedoms.  Yet  social  and  eco- 
nomic deprivation  is  not  enough— the 
government  now  appears  to  be  engaged 
in  a deliberate  policy  of  extermination. 
The  saddest  part  is  that  there  is  no 
escape  for  the  2,500  Jews  who  remain  of 


a Jewish  community  once  totaling 
150  000.  They  are  virtual  hostages  in  a 
state  which  will  not  allow  them  freedom 
and  peace  in  other  lands.  Their  only  ob- 
vious  “crime”  is  that  they  and  the  Is- 
raelis share  the  same  faith. 

But  how  are  we  to  stop  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  persecution  of  these  Jews? 
What  impediments  can  we  throw  in  front 
of  a nation  apparently  bent  on  genocide . 

If  words  can  be  our  only  answer  at  the 
present  time,  let  us  at  least  use  them 
vigorously.  I applaud  the  statements  of 
Ambassador  Yost,  Secretary  Rogers,  and 
Secretary -General  U Thant.  For  cer- 
tainly no  rational  nor  compassionate  man 
can  help  but  be  repulsed  by  the  actions 
of  the  Iraqi  Government.  It  remains  the 
collective  duty  of  mankind  to  exhaust 
every  possible  avenue  to  stop  this  out- 
rageous, deplorable  situation  from  con- 
tinuing. L , 

It  seems  that  if  we  are  to  approach 
a time  of  talk,  we  must  stand  firmly  by 
the  side  of  Israel.  Our  “even-handed”  in- 
action will  shortly  give  the  Arab  States 
an  advantage.  The  Soviets  have  greatly 
bolstered  the  Arabs  militarily.  I was  very 
pleased  that  our  sale  of  the  50  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel  was  finally  consummated.  I 
was  disturbed  to  learn,  recently,  that 
Jordanians,  Saudi  Arabians,  and  Leba- 
nese are  presently  being  trained  by  the 
U.S.  military  under  the  AID  program. 
They  are  then  sent  back  to  their  coun- 
tries where  they  participate  in  vicious 
terrorist  atrocities  on  women  and  chil- 
dren. At  the.  same  time,  we  are  supplying 
weapons  to  Arab  countries.  There  has  to 
be  a limit  somewhere.  I believe  that  ac- 
tions of  this  nature  by  our  Government 
must  stop. 

There  is  already  evidence  that  the 
Arab  States  regard  the  U.N.  as  a shelter 
against  the  necessity  of  peace.  This  is 
the  precise  antithesis  of  the  meaning  of 
this  organization.  The  U.N.  must  be  an 
instrument  for  ending  conflicts,  not  an 
arena  for  waging  them,  The  Security 
Council  must  especially  not  be  an  ob- 
stacle and  alibi  to  prevent  the  attain- 
ment of  peace. 

The  time  for  settlement  must  be  im- 
minent. Never  before  in  our  history  has 
there  been  a greater  need  for  all  forces 
interested  in  the  rights  of  all  people  to 
bring  the  full  force  of  reason  into  our 
commitment  for  mutual  understanding. 
Abba  Eban,  Israel’s  eloquent  Foreign 
Minister,  in  his  speech  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
October  8,  1968,  stated  to  the  Arab 

For  you  and  us  alone  the  Middle  East  is 
not  a distant  concern,  or  a strategic  interest, 
or  a problem  of  conflict,  but  the  cherished 
home  in  which  our  cultures  were  born,  in 
which  our  nationhood  was  fashioned  and  in 
which  we  and  you  and  all  our  posterity  must 
henceforth  live  together  in  mutuality  of  in- 
terest and  respect.  The  hour  is  ripe  for  the 
creative  adventure  of  peace. 


I pray  that  Mr.  Eban  is  right. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
i0n — indeed  the  concerned  nations  of  the 
entire  world— must  encourage  peace 
talks  to  begin  and,  most  importantly,  to 
begin  between  the  two  sides— the  Israelis 
and  the  Arabs.  The  consequences  of  the 

alternative  are  too  great  for  the  Middle 
East  and  the  world. 
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|erally  accepted  procedures  for  determining 
.criterion-related  validity,  such  as  those  de- 
scribed in  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation’s “Standards  fc^r  Education  and 
'Psychological  Tests  and  Manuals.”  (Evidence 
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or  content  or  construct  validity  may  also  be 
[appropriate  where  criterion-related  validity 
Is  not  technically  feasible,  but  it  should  be 
[accompanied  by  sufficient  information  from 
[job  analyses  to  demonstrate  the  relevance  of 
[the  content  in  the  case  of  job  knowledge  or 
[proficiency  tests  or  the  construct  in  tljie  case 
of  trait  measures.)  Although  any  appropriate 
{validation  strategy  may  be  used  to  develop 
such  empirical  evidence,  the  following  mini- 
mum standards  must  be  met  by  anj  ap- 
proach used  so  far  as  applicable : 

I (1)  Where  a predictive ’ validity  study  is 
Conducted,  the  sample  of  subjects  mju.t  be 
representative  of  the  normal  or  typical  can- 
didate group  for  the  Job(s)  In  question. 
W^ere  a concurrent  validity  study  i$  con- 
ducted, the  sample  should  be,  so  far  as 
■technically  feasible,  representative  of  the 

i minority  groups  currently  included  in  the 
ndidate  population. 

(2)  Tests  must  be  administered  and 
ored  under  controlled  and  standardized 
nditions,  with  proper  safeguards  ern- 
^yed  to  protect  the  security  of  test 
>res  and  insure  that  scopes  do  not  enter 
bo  any  judgments  of  indjyidual  adequacy 
at  are  to  be  used  as  criterion  measures. 

I (3)  The  work  behaviors  or  other  criteria 
of  employee  adequacy  which  the  test  is  in- 
tended to  predict  or  identify  must  be  fully 
described.  Such  criteria  may  include  meas- 
ures other  than  actual  work  proficiency, 
shch  as  training  time,  supervisory  ratings, 
regularity  of  attendance,  aqffi  tenure.  In  view 
of  the  possibility  of  bias  inherent  in  subjec- 
tive evaluations,  supervisory  rating  tech- 
niques should  be  developed  carefully  and 
the  ratings  themselves  examined  closely  for 
evidence  of  bias.  Whatever  criteria  are  used, 
however,  they  should  represent  major  or  crit- 
ical work  behaviors  as  revealed  by  careful 
jbb  analyses. 

1(4)  Presentations  of  the  results  of  a valid- 
ation study  must  include  , graphical  and 
statistical  representations  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  test  and  the  criteria,  per- 
mitting judgments  of  the  Jest's  utility  in 
making  predictions  of  future  work  behavior, 

i'rfA)  Data  must  be  generated  and  results 
^rted  separately  for  minority  and  jnon- 
Lority  groups  wherever  technically  feasi- 

U.S.  employment  service  validation. 
ipliance  with  this  order  shall  be  the 
>onsibility  of  the  contractor;  however, 

■re  testing  services  of  a State  Employ- 
it  Agency  are  used,  the  following  rules 
1 apply: 

n-0  In  cases  where  a contractor  uses  the 

!Lng  services  of  a State  Employment  Qerv- 
Office,  and  the  tests  used  by  the  State 
e have  been  validated  pursuant  to:  the 
drements  of  this  order,,  the  employer 
l have  on  file  the  [U.S.  Employment 
ice  certification  of  this  fact,  which  gih&ll 
ccepted  as  compliance  with  this  ofdbr. 
further  tests  are  required  by  the  Con- 
;°r,  he  remains  response  for  ddter- 
ttion  of  the  validity  of  such  further 

- ; 

) In  cases  where  a contractor  uses  the 
ng  services  of  a State  Employment  Serv- 
ice! Office  and  the  tests  used  by  the  State 
Office  have  not  been  validated  for  particular 
jobs  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this 
order,  the  contractor  shall,  as  a eondi tionf for 
future  use,  cooperate  with  the  State  Office 
to  {effect  validation  of  tests  as  they  relate 

to  job  requirements  of  the  contractor.  I 

si  Use  of  validity  studies.  In  cases  where 
thd  validity  of  a test  cannot  be  determined 
pursuant  to  section  3 above  (e.g.,  the  num- 
beriof  subjects  is  less  than  that  required  Jor 
a technically  adequate  validation  study  or 
an  Appropriate  criterion  measure  cannot;  be 


developed),  evidence  from  validity  studies 
conducted  in  other  organizations,  such  as 
that  reported  in  test  manuals  and  profes- 
sional literature,  may  be  considered  accept- 
able when:  (a)  The  studies  pertain  to  jobs 
which  are  comparable  (i,e„  have  basical 
the  same  task  elements),  and  j(b)  thefeare 
no  major  differences  in  contex^aTvariables 
or  sample  composition  which  are  likely  to 
significantly  affect  validity^ 

6.  Assumptions  of/ffalidity.  (a)  Under  no 
circumstances  whpthe  general  reputation  of 
a test,  its  author  or  its  publisher,  or  casual 
reports  of  tesir  utif.ty  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
evidence  of/validity.  Specifically  ruled  out 
are:  assumptions  of  validity  based  on  test 
names  of  descriptive  labels,  all  forms  of  pro- 
motional literature  data  bearing  on  the  fre- 
quency of  a test’s  usage,  testimonial  state- 
ments of  sellers  or  users,  and  other  non- 
empfricallly  based  and  anecdotal  accounts 
of  Resting  practices  or  testing  outcomes. 

Iofessional  supervision  of 
ay  help  greatly  to  insure 
and  nondlscriminatory 
olvement  alone  shall  not 
tltuting  satisfactory  evi- 
r. 

of  tests.  Under  certain 
actor  may  be  permitted 
J of  a test  which  is  not 
ly  supported  by  the  re- 
validity. If,  for  example, 
>n-related  validity  in  a 
technically  feasible  and 
obtained,  the  use  of  the 
test  may  continue  l (a)  The  con- 
tractor can  cite  substantial  evidence  of  va- 
lidity as  described  in  sectoqn  6 above,  and 
(b)  he  has  in  progress,  validation  procedures 
which  are  designed  1;o  produce,  within  a rea- 
sonable time,  the  additional  dataSequired. 

It  is  expected  also  that  the  contractor/ will 
use  cut-off  scores  which  yield  score  rangei 
broad  enough  to  permit  the  identification  o 
criterion-related  validity. 

8.  Affirmative  action.  Nothing  in  this  or- 
der shall  be  interpreted  as  diminishing  a 
contractor’s  obligation  to  undertake  affirma- 
tive action  to  ensure  that  applicants  and 
current  employees  me  treated  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 
Specifically,  the  use  of  tests  which  have  been 
validated  pursuant  to  this  order  does  not 
relieve  the  contractor  of  his  obligation  to 
take  positive  and  affirmative  action  in  afford- 
ing employment  and  training  to  minority 
group  personnel. 

9.  Definition  of  “teat."  For  the  purpose  of 
this  order,  "test”  is  defined  as  any  paper  - 
and-pencil  or  performance  measure  used  to 
judge  qualifications  for  hire,  transfer  or  pro- 
motion. This  definition  includes,  but  is  not 
restricted  to,  measures  of  general  Intelli- 
gence,. mental  ability,  and  learning  ability; 
specific  intellectual  abilities;  mechanical, 
clerical  and  other  aptitudes;  knowledge  and 
proficiency;  occupational  and  other  inter- 
ests; and  personality  or  temperament. 

10.  Other  selection  techniques.  Selection 
techniques  other  than  tests  may  also  be  im- 
properly used  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  minority  groups.  Such 
techniques  include,  but  are  not  restricted  to, 
unscored  interviews,  unscored  application 
forms,  and  records  of  educational  and  work 
history.  Where  there  are  data  suggesting  that 
such  unfair  discrimination  exists  (e.g.,  differ- 
ential rates  of  rejecting  applicants  from  dif., 

ferent  ethnic  groups  or  disproportioiiaJe  rep- 
resentation of  some  ethnic  groups  in  employ- 
ment in  certain  classes  of  jobs),  then  the 
contractor  may  be  called  upon  to  present  evi- 
dence concerning  the  validity  of  his  unscored 
procedures  as  well  as  c>f  any  tests  which  may 
be  used,  the  evidence  of  validity  being  of  the 
same  types  referred  to  in  sections  2 and  3.  If 
the  contractor  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
form such  validation  studies,  he  has  the 
option  of  adjusting  employment  procedures 


so  as  to  eliminate  the  conditions  suggestive 
of  unfair  discrimination. 

11.  Compliance  review,  (a)  Contractor 
practices  in  the  use  of  employment  tests  and 
techniques  as  qualification 
standards  should  be  exaihined  carefully  for 
possible  noncompliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Executive  Order  11246  when: 

(1)  There  is  a lack  of  evidence  of  test  valid- 
ity, but  the  contractor  continues  to  use  test 
scores  as  a basis  for  personnel  decisions:  or, 

(2)  The  contractor  is  unwilling  to  con- 
duct test  validation  studies,  where  such 
studies  are  technically  feasible,  or  other- 
wise provide  evidence  of  validity  as  a require- 
ment for  continued  test  usage;  or, 

(3)  When  other  selection  techniques  are 
used  as  identified  in  section  10  above,  and 
there  is  information  suggesting  unfair  dis- 
crimination in  employment  of  minority 
groups,  and  the  contractor  refuses  to  validate 
these  techniques  or  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions suggestive  of  unfair  discrimination 

(b)  A determination  on  noncompliance 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  order  shall 
be  grounds  for  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
under  Executive  Order  11246. 

(c)  The  use  by  a contractor  of  tests  or  other 
selection  techniques  for  which  there  is  evi- 

e^t°f  Unfalr  disc^nainatlon  or  differential 
validity  patterns  for  minority  and  nonmi- 
nority  groups,  and  no  adjustment  has  been 
made  for  this  finding,  shall  be  grounds  for  the 

Orto 11246  °f  sanctlons  under  Executive 

12.  Exemptions,  (a)  Requests  for  exemp- 
tions from  this  order  or  any  part  thereof 
“u®*  be  “adf  ln  writing,  with  Justification, 
to  the  Director,  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  shall  be 
forwarded  through  and  with  the  endorsement 
or  the  agency  head. 

nibi„^he.PrOVlSlons  set  forth  &t>ove  shall 
not  apply  to  any  contract  when  the  head  of 

td®,  contracting  agency  determines  that 

K*S^vrt^nT?a0t  18  ,esSential  to  the  national 
es^Mty.  Upon  making  such  a determination 

notify  the  Director,  in 
writingswithln  30  days. 

13.  Agency  implementation  program,  (a) 
Each  agen^hall,  within  90  days  of  the  date 
of  this  order\submit  a program  to  imole- 

h®  Program  shall  include 
® iishme n\of  priorities  for  enforce- 
ment that  meet  the  following  criteria:  Re- 
views of  the  select iori  programs  of 

(1)  Contractors  erhbloying  2,500  or  more 
beginning  6 months  fW  the  date  of  this 

(2)  Contractors  employing  1,000  or  more 
beginning  1 year  from  the\2te  of  this  oZZ, 

(3)  All  other  contractors  beginning  ir 
months  from  the  date  of  tL  order 

+J=bL^°tWiths,tandille  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  each  agency  shill  identify  from 
agency  flies  of  compliance^  ' 
plaints  those  files  which  in 
bility  of  the  use  of  tests  and 
techniques  not  in  accordant 
visions  of  this  order. 

(c)  The  agency  shall  aft 
tion  and  consultation  wfth  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  inform  the 
contractor  of  the  possible  violation  of  the 
order  and  ask  for  a^ritten  program  to  be 
submitted  within  Relays  that  will  conform 
to  the  order. 

,,  (d)  Eagintgency  shall  assign  responsibll- 
Jt^for-T'ompliance  with  this  order  at  Head- 
quarters level  and  furnish  the  name  of  the 
assigned  officer  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract  Compliance. 

(e)  Each  contracting  and  administering 
?rte«C^ShaU  issue  the  Allowing  instructions 
1°  P**s°nnel  concerning  procedures  to 
orderd°Pted  °n  lnvestigations  under  this 

(1)  The  Investigator  will  make  only  a de- 
termination of  facts  from  the  company  rec- 
ords and  appropriate  interviews  with 
management. 


le views  or  com- 
bicate  a proba- 
f other  selection 
with  the  pro- 

£ such  identifica- 
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leaders  to  make  an  honorable  withdrawal 
from  the  city.  First  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  then  the  President  himself  asked  the 
various  government  agencies  to  draw  up  a list 
of  administrative  actions — which  would  not 
cost  money — which  could  alleviate  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  poor.  A March  on  Wash- 
ington by  a grand  coalition  of  white,  black, 
brown,  and  red  poor,  who  would  encamp  in 
the  federal  city,  bringing  their  plight  to  the 
attention  of  the  country,  had  been  the  idea 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  After  Dr.  King  was 
assassinated,  the  leadership  of  the  SCLC 
under  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy  was  in  disarray. 
Goals  and  tactics  became  difficult  to  resolve. 
Miss  Wright,  who  had  moved  to  Washington, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Campaign's  deal- 
ings with  the  government  agencies,  and 
worked  exhaust!  ngly  for  weeks  for  a sem- 
blance of  order  and  progress  in  the  demands 
and  responses.  On  the  advice  of  Miss  Wright 
and  others,  the  Campaign  leaders  decided 
upon  hunger  as  the  central,  most  dramatic 
issue. 

Now  the  issue  was  at  its  highest  point  of 
public  attention.  Most  of  the  government 
agencies  did  what  they  could  to  respond  to 
the  marchers’  demands.  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, remained  defensive.  In  the  end,  the 
Agriculture  response  consisted  of  promising 
to  get  a food  program  into  each  of  the 
thousand  counties— which  the  President  had 
already  done  nine  months  earlier;  making 
more  commodities  available  for  surplus  dis- 
tribution; regulations  to  improve  the  school 
lunch  program;  and  improved  food  packages 
for  infants  and  expectant  mothers.  Some  Ad- 
ministration officials  think  the  poor  were  not 
grateful  enough. 

As  it  happened,  the  major  reason  this  re- 
sponse was  so  paltry  was  that  the  White 
House  was  preparing  one  on  a grander  scale 
for  the  President  himself  to  present,  proba- 
bly in  the  form  of  a special  message  to  Con- 
gress. It  would  have  revised  the  entire  food 
stamp  schedule  and  perhaps  lowered  the  cost 
to  the  very  poorest  to  either  nothing  or  a 
token  amount;  it  would  have  expanded  the 
size  of  the  food  programs  so  that  many  more 
areas  could  receive  them;  and  it  would  have 
carried  a commitment  to  build  the  programs 
over  time,  to  the  point  where  every  Ameri- 
can had  an  adequate  diet.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau squirreled  away  some  money  to  go  with 
the  message.  The  thought  was  that  it  would 
be  delivered  around  the  time  of  “Solidarity 
Day,”  on  June  19,  when  thousands  of  others 
were  to  come  to  Washington  to  join  the  poor 
in  a climactic  march. 

A number  of  reasons  have  been  offered  for 
why  the  President's  Solidarity  Day  Message 
was  never  delivered:  the  mail  in  the  White 
House  was  overwhelmingly  against  the  Poor 
People’s  Campaign,  and  Resurrection  City 
was  out  of  control;  Abernathy’s  final  speech 
was  likely  to  carry  a stinging  denunciation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  going  to  vote  at  last  on 
the  tax  bill  the  following  day,  and  any  move 
at  that  point  by  the  President  to  increase 
government  spending  might  jeopardize  the 
long-negotiated  compromise.  The  most  im- 
portant reason,  however,  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent simply  dd  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  appearing  to  “respond  to  pressure.’* 
More  startling  to  many  was  that  after  the 
poor  had  left  town  and  the  .tax  bill  had 
passed,  he  still  declined  to  move.  He  was  fo- 
cusing on  the  budget  cuts  that  had  to  be 
made,  annoyed  at  Freeman  for  getting  out  in 
front  of  him  on  the  issue,  still  concerned 
at  appearing  to  respond  to  pressure,  and  con- 
vinced that  now  that  some  legislation  was 
moving  on  the  Hill,  it  would  be  unseemly  for 
him,  the  President,  to  appear  to  be  running 
to  catch  up. 

By  this  time,  things  were  most  uncom- 
fortable for  Freeman,  and  he  began  to  press 
hard  at  the  White  House  for  help — belatedly 
in  the  opinion  of  many.  His  friend  Vice 
President  Humphrey  tried  to  help.  First 


Humphrey  offered  his  services  as  a mediator 
with  the  Poor  People’s  Campaign,  but  the 
offer  was  rejected  by  the  White  House.  Then 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  tried 
indirect  means  of  communicating  with  the 
President.  Humphrey  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arthur 
Krim,  wife  of  the  President’s  chief  money 
raiser:  “It  is  just  intolerable  to  me  that 
there  is  such  a problem  of  malnutrition  and 
undernourishment  in  the  United  States. 
Through  it  all,  there  are  ways  the  President 
could  have  helped— in  approving  some  of  Or- 
ville Freeman’s  budget  requests,  in  support- 
ing legislation  on  the  Hill,  and  suggest- 
ing administrative  change — but  he  has  not. 
The  thought  came  that  you  might  be  the 
person  who  could  say  a word  or  two  to  en- 
courage him.” 

On  Capitol  Hill,  a bill  to  expand  the  food 
stamp  program  was  moving  forward.  Orig- 
inally an  Administration  request  to  make  a 
minimal  expansion  of  $20  million  (over  the 
$225  million  already  authorized) , under  pres- 
sure from  urban  liberals,  who  threatened 
to  retaliate  against  a farm  bill  that  was  also 
in  the  mill,  the  bill  ultimately  authorized 
the  program  to  grow  by  $90  million  in  the 
first  year  and  more  after  that.  After  en- 
dorsing a substantial  increase  in  the  pro- 
gram, Freeman  was  reprimanded  by  both 
Poage  and  the  White  House,  but  when  an 
increase  seemed  probable,  the  White  House 
joined  in.  More  spending  for  the  school  lunch 
program  was  approved,  and  a special  Senate 
committee  was  established  to  “study”  the 
food  problem,  with  a view  to  trying  to  ma- 
neuver the  food  programs  away  from  Agri- 
culture committees. 

In  the  very  last  days  of  the  congressional 
session,  with  the  President  about  to  make  a 
routine  request  for  additional  funds  for 
various  agencies  that  had  fallen  short  of 
funds,  the  machinery  around  the  govern- 
ment—in  the  Agriculture  Department,  in 
the  Budget  Bureau,  in  his  own  staff — geared 
up  once  more  for  a presidential  request  for 
more  funds  for  food  stamps  and  a major 
statement  on  the  issue.  Instead,  he  simply 
requested  the  $90  million  and  in  the  closing 
rush  Congress  gave  him  $55  million.  Wait,  it 
was  said,  for  his  farewell  messages  in  1969. 

The  failure  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
to  make  substantial  progress  toward  feeding 
the  poor  is  viewed  by  many  as  its  most 
serious  domestic  failure.  It  is  the  cause  of 
disappointment  and  even  anguish  on  the 
part  of  many  people  within  the  government, 
Orville  Freeman,  for  one,  professes  himself 
satisfied:  “Everything  I suggested  from  the 
beginning  that  should  be  in  Lyndon  John- 
son’s program,  or  damn  near  it,  I have  got- 
ten. If  he  had  gone  up  to  Congress  with  a 
big  feeding  program  like  a bull  in  a china 
shop  he’d  have  been  under  fire,  and  what 
would  he  have  gotten?  Some  newspaper  ac- 
colades and  plaudits  in  some  liberal  maga- 
zines and  trouble  with  Congress,” 

The  food  issue  is  an  unhappy  example  of 
a great  deal  that  can  go  wrong  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  also  an  example,  however,  of  the 
dangers  of  the  latest  fad  of  “local  control  ” 
The  food  programs  are  examples  of  programs 
that  are  subject  to  local  control — the  local 
governments  request,  pay  for,  and  run 
them  with  the  result  that  those  areas  which 
are  least  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
can  also  deny  them  federally  proffered  food. 
The  problem  is  not  nearly  so  insoluble  as 
the  events  of  the  past  two  years  would  sug- 
gest.  First  of  all,  given  enough  money  and 
flexibility,  it  is  generally  agreed  ‘ the  food 
stamp  program  is  not  at  all  a bad  device. 
Choate,  for  one,  suggests  that  in  addition 
the  program  foe  federalized  and  computerized, 
to  work  as  automatically  and  without  con- 
tinual harassment  for  the  recipient  as  social 
security.  He  and  a number  of  others  believe 
that  ultimately  the  food  programs  ought  to 
be  recognized  as  income  supplements  and  be- 
come part  of  an  income  maintenance  system. 
That,  however,  seema  a long  way  off.  When 


asked  by  the  space  agency,  the  food  compa- 
nies have  found  ingenious  ways  to  pack  meals 
for  astronauts  in  Tootsie-Roll -sized  bars  or 
toothpaste-sized  tubes.  The  Pentagon  seems 
to  have  no  trouble  keeping  the  troops  in  the 
field  well  nourished.  There  are  problems  of 
tastes  and  habits  to  meet,  but  if  the  food 
industry  were  less  apprehensive  about 
change,  or  did  less  cohabiting  with  the  farm 
bloc  in  that  great  combine  they  call  “agri- 
business,” a lot  more  could  be  done  to  feed 
the  poor  efficiently  and  inexpensively.  The 
food  companies  have  lately  shown  more  in- 
terest in  exploring  this  field— with  govern- 
ment subsidies,  of  course. 

Yet  so  little  was  accomplished  not  because 
of  mechanical  or  industrial  failures,  but  be- 
cause of  what  can  happen  to  men  in  policy- 
making positions  in  Washington.  When  the^ 
stay  in  a difficult  job  too  long,  they  can  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  of  it  all,  and 
they  become  overly  defensive.  Man’s  pride, 
particularly  the  pride  of  a man  who  can  tell 
himself  he  has  done  some  good,  can  overtake 
his  intellectual  honesty.  Thus,  not  Southern 
policians,  not  Orville  Freeman,  not  Lyndon 
Johnson  can  face  the  fact  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  many  people  were  hungry, 
weren>t  wearing  any  clothes.  In 
this  they  reflected  a national  trait:  it  has 
been  easier  to  stir  sustained  national  con- 
cern over  hunger  in  Bihar  or  Biafra  than 
places  at  home  for  which  we  are  more  directly 
responsible.  The  problems  are  looked  at  in 
terms  of  the  workings  of  Washington,  not  in 
terms  of  the  problems.  Decent  men  could  sit 
and  discuss  statistical  reliability  and  admin- 
istrative neatness  and  the  importance  of  good 
precedents  while  people  went  hungry. 

The  niceties  of  consensus  politics  were 
more  important  than  the  needs  of  some  10 
million  people.  A new  Congress  and  a new 
Administration  ought  to  he  able  to  improve 
on  that  kind  of  government, 



THE  IRAQI  EXECUTIONS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Last  Wednesday,  Mr 
President,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  presented  a statement 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  13  other  Sena- 
tors, denouncing  the  Iraqi  executions 
which  have  so  stirred  public  indignation 
throughout  the  world. 

Through  inadvertence,  I did  not  indi- 
cate to  the  Senator  my  desire  to  be  as- 
sociated with  his  remarks.  I wish  to  do 
so  at  this  time  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senators  Denounce  Iraq  Executions 
The  show  execution  before  a half  million 
spectators  in  Baghdad  today  is  not  a single 
incident  but  the  culmination  of  the  bitter 
persecution  of  some  2,500  Iraqi  Jews,  the  last 
small  remnant  of  a once  thriving  community 
dating  back  to  Babylon  which  asks  now  but 
to  be  left  alone  and  live  in  peace  with  its 
neighbors.  The  concern  expresed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  and  Secretary  U Thant 
oyer  the  mass  public  executions  of  Jews  and 
others  in  Iraq  reflect,  I believe,  the  abhor- 
rence felt  by  the  civilized  world  at  such  foul 
deeds.  Even  now  the  Iraqi  have  yet  another 
opportunity  to  show  some  human  compas- 
sion in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  by  per- 
mitting the  relatively  few  remaining  Iraqi 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  freedom  rather  than  to 
remain  in  a land  where  their  freedom  to 
work,  to  communicate  and  to  move  about  is 
denied  and  where  the  very  lives  of  those  who 
remain  are  so  threatened.  The  people  of  Iraq 
must  know  that  the  conscience  of  all  man- 
kind cannot  be  affronted  by  such  bloody 
deeds  with  impunity  for  very  long!  The 
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voices!  of  anguish  from  within  Iraq  will  be 
hoard  L 

NOtT  DISCRIMINATING  BECOMES 
NOT  ENOUGH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I have 
had  i continuing  interest  in  the  enforce- 
ment) procedures  of  our  Federal  agencies 
in  the  field  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
during  the  last  week  he  was  in  office  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wirtz  signed  an  order 
barring  from  prime  contracts  dr  sub- 
contracts a company  which  was  found 
innocent  by  the  OFCC  of  discriminating 
against  either  applicants  or  Its  employ- 
ees, but  which  had.  failed  Jo  “actively: 
soek^  minority  group  job  applicants* 
This  matter  is  the  subject  Of  an  article 
entitled  “Not  Discriminating  Becomes 
Not  Enough,”  published  in  lie  January 
11  Issue  of  Business  Week.  Mr.  President, 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
and  (several  related  items  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(J^ee  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I became: 
interested  in  this  matter  Last  summer 
when  a notice  of  hearing  regarding 
breach  of  contracts  for  the  Allen-Brajl*- 
ley  was  printed  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. The  notice  stated  that  "the  allega- 
tion on  which  the  Director’s  proposed 
action  is  based  are  as  follows”  and,  f<j>h- 
lowlng  a rundown  of  the  company’s  place 
of  business  and  so  forth,  the  Director 
statfes: 

Iii  I960,  the  City  of  Milwaukee  had  a popu- 
lation of  741,324,  of  whom  62,466  were  Negro. 
The! estimated  present  population  of  the  ciity 
of  Milwaukee  is  776,000,  of  wtgm  87,000  a U 
estimated  to  be  Negro.  Respondent's  present 
workforce  is  approximately  6,800  of  whom  32 
(lesf  than  one-half  of  one  percent)  are 
Neg{ro.  Respondent’s  plant  is  Ideated  approxi- 
mately 2 miles  from  the  nearest  Negro  resi- 
dential community.  Public  transportation  Is 
available  to  the  door,  and  th|  facility  is  lo- 
cated near  a major  bus  transfer  point. 


^r.  President,  title  VII,  section  703  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 states: 

Sio  employer  shall  be  required  to  , «L.; 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  to  any  group  becauSe  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  Origin  of  such 
individual  or  group  on  account  of  an  lrii- 
baUnce  which  may  exist  with  respect  to  the 
total  number  or  percentage_0f  persons  of 
any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  qf  national  ori- 
gin employed  by  any  employer,  referred  pr 
classified  for  employment  bf  ~ any  employ- 
ment agency  or  labor  organization,  admitted 
to  membership  or  classified  by  any  labor:  or- 
ganization, or  admitted  to.  at  employed  In, 
any  apprenticeship  or  other  training  program, 
in  * comparison  with  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  of  such  race,  color  J re- 
lig.on,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  any  com- 
munity, State,  section,  or  other  area,  of  in 
the  available  work  force  in  shy  community, 
State,  section,  or  other  area.  j . 

Because  of  this  explicit  language  in 
the  statute  prohibiting  the  use  of  quotas 
or  percentages  in  the  determination  jof 
employment  bias,  on  July  29  I wrote  .to 
the  Director  of  the  OFCC  asking!  for 
clarification.  The  Director  replied  in|  his 
letter  dated  September  10,  approximately 
a month  and  a half  later,  that  the  pur- 
pose intended  in  using  population  ratios 


and  minority  utilization  figures  in  the 
notice  of  hearing  was  “to  provide  factual 
information  against  which  specific  vio- 
lations will  be  considered.  Admittedly, 
statistics  are  only  rough  guides  to  reality, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be 
dismissed  as  irrelevant  and  certainly  can 
be  used  to  raise  questi  ons  which  require 
further  investigation,” 

Mr.  President,  the  best  legal  minds  in 
this  country  prohibited  by  law  the  use 
of  statistics  as  a “guide  to  reality,”  as 
Mr.  McCready  poetically  calls  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

In  addition,  the  notice  included  as  a 
violation  the  utilization  of  hiring  stand- 
ards “including  preemployment  tests 
which  have  the  effect  of  discriminat- 
ing”—and  I repeat — “the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  Negro  applicants  for 
employment  because  of  their  race  or 
color.”  ... 

Again  I must  refer  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  states  in  section  703: 

It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  give  and  to  act 
upon  the  results  of  any  professionally  devel- 
oped ability  test  provided  that  such  test,  its 
administration  or  action  upon  the  results  is 
not  designed,  intended  or  used  to  discrimi- 
nate because  of  race,  color,  etc. 

I am  familiar  with  the  “rule  of  thumb” 
used  by  the  OFCC  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  area  of  testing.  They 
reason  that  if  a member  of  the  minority 
fails  an  ability  or  preemployment  test, 
the  test  discriminate  by  virtue  of  its  ef- 
fect— regardless  of  the  employer’s  intent. 

I have  not  seen  Allen- Bradley’s  pre- 
employment tests,  and  I am  not  in  a po- 
sition to  comment  on  them.  I have  seen, 
however,  the  rules  for  “validation  of  em- 
ployment tests  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors subject  do  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  11246,”  which  according 
to  the  OFCC  represents  poUcy  guidance 
for  Government  agencies  and  contractors 
in  this  area.  I will  not  take  the  time  to 
read  this  order  to  my  colleagues  except 
to  offer  this  simple  language  fpr  mini- 
mum validation: 

For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  this  order, 
empirical  evidence  ir.  support  of  a test’s 
validity  must  be  based  on  studies  employing 
generally  accepted  procedures  for  determin- 
ing criterion-related  validity,  such  as  those 
described  in  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation’s “Standards  for  Education  and 
Psychological  Tests  and  Manuals.”  (Evidence 
of  content  or  construct  validity  may  also  be 
appropriate  where  criterion-related  validity 
is  not  technically  feasible,  but  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  sufficient  Information  from 
job  analyses  to  demonstrate  the  relevance  of 
the  content  in  the  ca3e  of  job  knowledge  or 
proficiency  tests  or  the  construct  in  the  case 
of  trait  measures.) 


I am  sure  that  contractors  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Government  will  find  these 
guidelines  a great  boon  in  determining 
whether  or  not  their  tests  discriminate. 
I might  also  add  that  the  OFCC  has 
promised  to  issue,  and  perhaps  already 
has,  specific  guidelines  concerning  test 
usage.  . 

As  a result  of  the  hearings  in  Mil- 
waukee conducted  by  the  OFCC,  Allen - 
Bradley  was  cleared  of  the  charges  of 
discrimination  against  either  applicants 
or  employees,  according  to  the  article  in 
Business  Week.  The  panel  did  find,  how- 
ever, that  ft  was  not  actively  seeking 


minority  group  job  applicants  and  there- 
upon suggested  an  “action  program”  de- 
signed to  broaden  its  recruitment  base. 

In  so  doing,  however,  the  company  must, 
as  directed  by  the  panel,  “avoid  any  im- 
plication of  quota  or  preferential  hiring 
based  on  race.”  Thus,  the  OFCC  may  use 
quotas  as  its  “guide  to  reality”  but  it 
directs  the  company  to  “avoid  any  im- 
plication of  quota  or  preferential  hiring.” 

A question  also  arises  as  to  who  will 
finance  this  broadened  recruitment  pro- 
gram where  the  employer  is  required  to 
seek  out  additional  ways  of  entreating 
minority  groups  to  apply  for  employ- 
ment? 

Despite  the  panel’s  finding  that  the 
company  has  not  discriminated  against 
applicants  or  employees,  former  Labor 
Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  signed  an  order 
designed  to  bar  the  Allen-Bradley  Co. 
from  prime  contracts  or  subcontracts 
with  the  Federal  Government  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  will  run  about  $25 
ot  $30  million  a year.  As  the  title  of  this 
article  indicates— not  discriminating  be- 
comes not  enough. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  OFCC  has  completely  ignored 
the  legislative  guidelines  established  by 
Congress  and  has,  in  fact,  flouted  the  law 
in  its  overzealous  attempts  to  fulfill  its 
mission.  It  is  my  feeling  that  this  agency 
should  be  made  to  follow  the  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  for  this  very  purpose 
or  be  abolished  and  its  functions  trans- 
ferred to  another  office  which  can.  In  this 
connection,  I am  considering  proposed 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  Business  Week,  Jan.  11,  1969] 

Not  Discriminating  Becomes  Not  Enough 
(Note. — Federal  panel  in  case  involving 
Allen-Bradley  Co.  rules  employer  with  gov- 
ernment contracts  must  actively  seek 
minority  workers.  Decision  should  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  contracts.) 

Employers  charged  with  discriminatory 
hiring  are  going  to  have  to  do  more  than 
agree  to  end  bias  in  employment;  they  also 
must  try  to  increase  the  number  of  minority 
group  applicants — and  so  increase  nondis- 
criminatory  hiring — by  recruitment  poli- 
cies and  advertising  aimed  at  minorities. 

To  enforce  this  government  policy — first 
laid  down  in  an  executive  order  in  Septem- 
ber, 1967,  and  made  explicit  In  regulations 
adopted  last  year — the  government  is  on  the 
verge  of  ordering  federal  procurement  agen- 
cies to  cancel  purchase  contracts  with  the 
Allen-Bradley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  bar  addi- 
tional orders  to  the  company. 

Such  a drastic  step  follows  formal  hear- 
ings held  in  Milwaukee  by  a three -man  panel 
which  found  that  Allen-Bradley’s  “failure 
to  take  some  affirmative  action  to  broaden 
its  recruitment  base  and  increase  the  flow  of 
minority  applicants  was  ...  a violation  of  the 
“equal  opportunity  clause.” 

The  panel  warned,  in  effect,  that  employers 
can’t  defend  their  hiring  practices  simply 
by  arguing  that  few  minority  workers  are 
employed  because  few  apply  for  jobs. 

Allen-Bradley  has  filed  exceptions  to  the 
panel  findings  with  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance  in  Washington,  The  company 
contends  that  the  panel  erred  in  concluding 
that  the  equal  opportunity  clause  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  requires  more  than  “ef- 
fective nondiscrimination.”  The  company 
argues  that  the  panel’s  conclusion  that  A- 
B must  “take  some  action  designed  to  broad- 
en its  recruitment  base”  goes  beyond  the  in- 
tent and  legal  force  of  the  order  under  which 
the  panel  must  operate. 
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Arab  Gains 


Iraq’s  deplorable  execution 
of  nine  Jews  as  “spies”  has 
sept  the  Middle  East  boiling 
upwarii  toward  another  mili- 
tary Showdown. 

Even  as  the  Israelis  raged  in 
huger  and  threatened  retali- 
ation, President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  was  saying  before  the 
Whole  world  that  the  Middle 
East  is  “a  powder  keg”  and 
that  the  next  Israeli-Arab  fra- 
„cas  cStild  turn  into  a confron- 
tation between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Why  would  a new  President 
$ay  this  publicly?  Because 
Nixon  had  received  informa- 
tion available  to  few  Ameri- 
cans. fie  knew,  for  example, 
that; 

4 The  Russians  have  in  re- 
cent months  rearmed  the  Arab 
countries  to  the  point  that 
each  is  considerably  stronger 
than  ft  was  at  the  outset  of  the 
si^-qay  war  in  June  1967. 

4 Even  as  it  talks  publicly 
about,  its  Middle  East  peace 
plan,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
beeri . arousing  tensions  in  the 
area;'  Russia  seems  to  be  foist- 
ing (in  the  Arabs  some  of  the 
sj§M  .kind  of  “intelligence” 
smr  advice  that  got  the  Arabs 
into  the  debacle  of  1967. 

President  'Nixon  also  knows 
what,  is  a most  hushJhush  mat- 
ter Ip  the  United  States  and 
Israel  governments: 

Israel  could  have  a nuclear 
device  soon,  probably  within  a 
year  and  a half,  and  a missile 
capable  of  carrying  it  300 
miles  (far  enough  to  hit  any 
Arab  capital  except  Baghdad, 
Iraq).  This  raises  the  question 
of  the  potential  military  in- 


volvement of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  area  and  throws  a pall 
of  doubt  over  present  discus- 
sions of  a nuclear  non- 
proliferation treaty. 

But  I shall  report  on  the 
matter  of  nuclear  weapons  lat- 
er. The  present  crisis  is  for 
the  most  part  a reflection  of 
the  fact  that  Russia  has  put 
more  than  a billion  dollars 
worth  (U.S.  prices)  of  planes, 
tanks,  boats,  and  other  arms 
in  the  Arab  countries  since  the 
latter  got  clobbered  by  the  Is- 
raelis in  1967.  The  result  is 
that,  strictly  from  a stand- 
point of  hardware,  the  Arabs 
are  better  prepared  to  fight 
Israel  now  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

The  United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt)  now  has  more  than 
430  fighter  planes.  Since  the 
June  war,  Russia  has  sent  in 
more  than  100  MIG21s  tore- 
place  the  old  MIGlSs  and  17s 
that  the  Israelis  destroyed  be- 
fore they  could  leave  the 
ground  in  1967.  In  addition, 
Russia  has  given  Egypt  more 
than  80  modern  fighter- 
bombers,  the  SU7,  and  36  IL28 
and  TU16  bombers. 

Interestingly,  Egypt  moves 
her  bomber  force  every  day, 
sometimes  out  of  the  country, 
in  what  is  probably  a hopeless 
effort  to  keep  the  Israelis  from 
knowing  where  they  are. 

The  Egyptians  also  have 
built  revetments  this  time  to 
protect  the  fighters  from  a 
sudden  Israeli  atti&k.  _ 

Iraq  may  have  dfdered  fhe' 
public  executions" 


country,  which  lost  little  in  the 
June  war,  is  flexing  more 
muscles  than  it  ever  had  be- 
fore. Russia  has  added  50 
MIG21s  to  the  100  fighters  Iraq 
had  in  1967.  For  the  first  time 
Iraq  has  SU7  fighter-bombers 
— 34  of  them.  It  has  550  tanks 
as  against  400  in  1967. 

In  Algeria  and  other  Arab 
countries,  the  inflow  of  Rus- 
sian sub-chasers,  torpedo 
boats,  Osa  and  Komar  class 
missile  boats  has  served  to 
create  anew  the  belief  that, 
together,  the  Arabs  can  push 
the  Israelis  into  the  sea. 

One  of  the  first  urgencies 
here  was  to  give  Nixon  new 
intelligence  estimates  as  to 
the  likely  winner  in  a new 
war.  The  President  has  been 
told  that  Israel  is  still  capable 
of  defeating  any  or  all  of  the 
Arab  countries,  but  that  the 
cost  to  Israel  in  terms  of  death 
and  destruction  would  be  far 
greater  in  a new  war  than  it 
was  in  1967. 

This  estimate  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  Israel  has  a far 
superior  intelligence  opera- 
tion, using  not  only  well-placed 
agents  but  the  most  modern 
electronic  surveillance.  Arab 
intelligence  is  haphazard,  anti- 
quated, and  based  largely  on 
hearsay. 

No  less  important  is  the  fact 
that  Arab  military  forces  are 
still  demoralized.  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  has 
purged  or  convicted  more  than 



100  top  Egyptian  officers  since 
the  1967  debacle. 

Russia  knows  this.  The  So- 
viets do  not  want  a repeat  i>f 
the  embarrassing  situation 
where  their  prized  weapons 
were  useless  in  1967,  So, the 
Russians  have  doubled  4e 
number  of  military  techni- 
cians (now  about  5,000)  in 
Arab  countries  trying  to  in- 
sure that  the  Arabs  develop  a 
reasonably  effective  capability 
for  using  their  new,  sophifti- 
cated  weaponry. 

Current  estimates  are  that 
Arab  leaders  and  the  Russians 
know  that  the  time  is  not  fet 
ripe  for  an  over-all  war  with 
Israel.  So,  barring  some  gross 
overprovocation  by  the  Arabs, 
or  some  colossal  over  re  action 
by  Israel,  the  area  will  remain 
a powder  keg  for  some  time. 
But  the  fuse  will  grow  shorter 
every  day. 

© 1969 
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Syrian! 


Baghdad 

Claim  Iraqi 
Shot  at  Em1 


News  Dispatches 

jJ/rian  Foreign*^!  I?" 

larged  yesterda^Kst 

intelligence  offerer 
shot  into  the  _ptp- 
,nnne  of  a Syrian  political 
Ite n Baghdad. 

spokcsma n ™ li^d 

pfomat,  Abdul 
If  was  unhurt  but  »p4« 
led  an  official  pr»M. 

Bled  it  with  a derhlhS 
n'inquiry  be  made 
liy  into  the  “disgraW 
1 The  date  of  the  s1™ 
s-  not  disclosed, 
l and  Iraq  are  rule 
left-wing  factions 

Socialists. 

*oes  On 

t’  was  believed  to  be 
thead  with  another  t 
Icused  spies  despite  Re  , 
of^bf  international  pro-®St( 
[cT  followed  the  public  »•, 
*Tn  Monday  of  14  allefflg 
• agents,  including  nfec 

/number  of  persons  g 

frjst 

n,  “Mi  Hadi  Witwit* 
fnf  of  the  revolu 
ourt,  was  quoted  Tue] 
aying  oniy  that  fgvbl^d 

!“  uhat  nf  ay  CIAimfPbst 

Network  Baghdad  Radio  made 
Mention  of  the  trial  today 
and  no  Western  news  dis- 
patches of  any  kind  were  re- 
ceived from  Irad. 

The  charge  of  CIA  in  _ 
menf  w&s  described  as  far 

S8S< » £T  ,Dres“ 

spokesman  Robert  < ■ 
key  in  Washington. 


■rt  of 

IT  CIA  is  cbTIftarmy 
aHgf=Wl!»cver  diffiemes  of , 

sorC  situations 
arise,”  McC-loskey  said. 

65  Being  Held 

Arab  and  Israeli  sources 
estimate  that  as  many  as  6o 
persons  may  be  facing  espio- 
nage charges  in  Baghdad.  Sev- 
eral observers  believe  the 

Six-month-old  government  of 
President  Ahmed  al-Bakr  is 
7jging.  the  trials  to  suppress 
Sfclitical  opposition.  n„ 

■Baghdad  Radio  said  10 000 

Arsons  demonstrated  for  two 

Tours  before  the  British  Em 
issy  in  the  Iraqi  capital  in 
rotest  over  an  all-night  ntf- 

Aewish  demonstration  in  ih.,,  . 
En  on  Tuesday.  * 

•i-Ac  cor  ding  to  Baghd 
dio,  the  demonstrators  t 

ed  of  workers,  student 

teachers  who  shouted  singes 
denouncing  “Britain’s  mt%r- 
ierence  in  Iraq’s  intern*  -fc* 
fairs  and  the  chaotic  attack  on 
-fie  ’ Iraqi  Embassy  in  hojsc 

don  ” 

Britain  expressed  regret  ®r 
damage  to  the  Iraqi  EmW 
during  the  London  demons^ 
tion,  A onetime  Israeli  f|E: 
trooper  was  stabbed  in  a roof; 
■fop  struggle  while  he  w at- 
tempting to  hang  two  Israeli 
$ag|  from  an  Embassy  para- 

• sat--  ■ 

SttflHi  Appeal 

ieli  Foreign  Minii£ggj 
a Eban  yesterday  ft®: 

j to  “the  conscience  ft 

:cd  mankind”  to  reset? 


.ess  ahd  defenseless  iffliP 

nity”  and  said  “the  moral 
abyss  revealed  by  the  'murders 
themselves  is  matched  by  | 
the  public  display  of  the 
bodies  amidst  obscene  mani- 


In  Vaitiean  City,  Pope  Paul, 
|who  had  appealed  for  a stay 
of  execution,  told  his  weekly 
i general  audience  that  the  Iraqi 
'action  “can  engender  suspi- 
cion that  racist  motives  were 
jnot  extraneous  to  this 


. ClLJA  ^ TT  

,Ilows  in  the  future 
p*n  called  Monday’s 
[oti  “persecution  of  a h 

ft^iiyfinEAST,  A14,  Col.  f§| 

^ Iraq's  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  reported 
to  have  resigned  oyer  ms 
government’s  policies. 
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uuuwo  — - episode.' 

-festations  of  official  rejoic-  Washington  area  synagogues 
„ plan  memorial  observances,  m 

Abdullah  Salloum  al  Smar-  ||g^ews  hanged 

ri,  Iraqi  Culture  and  InfcOoh  i^y  Xraq. 
tion  Minister,  was  quoted  by  | 

Baghdad  Radio  as  denying  &at 
any  Iraqi  citizen,  Jewish  QF 
otherwise,  was  being  P®*  " 
cuted.  He  reportedly  invited- 

-teeign  correspondents  to  visit 

^ghdad  and  follow  future^ 

l^ls.  iS 

A cautionary  word 
jafeheil  people  came 
-fgnse  Minister  Mos 
— “ said  Israel  mus_ 
u any  move  liahj 
ger  the  3000  Je 

£yan  said  it  woulQg  uP 
"other  foreign  POWCTS  as 
ft  as  international 
sicue  the  Iraqi  JewsA 
‘‘Israel  must  refra®  trim 
afiy  action  that  could  hamper 
such  attempts  or  endanger  the 
lives  of  these  Jews,” ^Dayan 
tolff  youth  leaders  ofjgl  Ua- 
-hnr^arty.  Jg|§allv 

The  Israeli  army  ttffmiauy 
denied  Iraq’s  charge  that  it 
was  massing  troops  fox  an  at: 
tack  on  Iraqi  milita®,  tthits 
..■stationed  in  Jordan, 

State  DepartnW#.  W 
Wd  that  two  AmeriOT  Citt- 
•‘Wns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bail, 
had  been  arrested  in  Iraq  on 
unspecified  charges.  B|ff  was 
^d  to  have  been  imp|teoned- 
for  several  weeks  while  his 
jjrtfe  is  under  “what  amounts 
to  a house  arrest.”  . 

member  of  the  Bgl|ia£ 
mission  in  Baghdad, 
looks,  after  U.S.  urter*t?  in, 

Iraq,  reported  that  both  hadj 
told  him  they  are  being  welhl 
treated.  There  are  about  400 
Americans  in  the  country. 

In  Paris,  a statement  issued 
in  the  name  of  President  de 
Gaulle  called  again  for  efforts 
by  the  so-called  Big  E°ur 
France,  the  United  States,  fhe 
Soviet  Union  and  Great  Btu 
ain — to  work  out  a solution  to 
the  Middle  East  situation. 

Canada  yesterday  added  its 
voice  to  the  international  con- 
demnation of  the  Uaqi  exeern 
tioms,  saying  it  was  deeply 
disturbed.” 
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many  years,  going  back  to  when  he  was 
counsel  and  I was  a member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Many  Members  will  remember  the 
excellent  record  he  established  in  that 
capacity. 

His  abilities  were  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent John  F,  Kennedy  who  in  1961  nom- 
inated him  to  be  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Bureau  of  Operations,  and  later 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who 
nominated  him  to  be  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  in  1964. 

During  his  term  of  office  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Mr.  Belen  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  operation 
of  that  Department  including  the  initia- 
tion and  development  of  the  ZIP  code  as 
well  as  many  other  innovations.  This  re- 
quired his  making  visitations  to  facilities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  make 
firsthand  observations  of  Post  Office 
operations. 

Having  himself  served^  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  II  and  knowing 
the  importance  of  mail  to  the  morale  of 
our  servicemen,  Mr.  Belen  visited  postal 
facilities  in  Vietnam  to  make  a personal 
inspection  of  mail  handling  procedures 
and  to  determine  the  needs  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  there.  As  a result 
of  these  visits,  automated  equipment  was 
installed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  replaced  a time-consuming  mail 
sorting  process  and  resulted  in  faster 
mail  service  to  servicemen  no  matter 
where  they  were  stationed  or  how  often 
they  moved. 

The  citation  which  accompanied  the 
decoration  reads  as  follows: 

As  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Poet  Of- 
fice Department,  the  Honorable  Frederick  C. 
Belen  rendered  exceptionally  distinguished 
service  in  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  By  his  dynamic  leadership  and  in- 
domitable spirit  he  successfully  managed  to 
provide  our  servicemen  and  women  stationed 
throughout  the  world  with  the  most  com- 
plete and  efficient  postal  service  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation.  Their  high  morale  stands 
witness  to  his  outstanding  success  in  this 
vital  area  of  communications.  His  devotion 
to  duty  and  country  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  himself,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

I am  happy  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  fact 
that  this  honor  has  been  conferred  upon 
a man  who  worked  here  with  us  for 
many  years.  I am  sure  that  all  Members 
join  in  offering  congratulations  upon  his 
receiving  this  award  and  in  extending 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  his 
future  endeavors. 


ANOTHER  WAVE  OF  TERROR  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

■IT"  -T»  ■ ■■  "■  — 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , January  30,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr,  Speaker,  all  eiy- 
ilized  men  devoutly  hope  for  peace  with 
justice  and  honor  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  yet  another  wave  of  terror  seems 
about  to  break  over  those  troubled  shores. 

The  Iraqi  Government  has  hung,  as 


spies  14  men,  nine  of  them  Jews.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  brutal  act  was  aimed 
at  retribution  and  warning  to  Israel. 

I am  shocked  and  dismayed  at  this 
continuing  disregard  for  humanitarian 
sense  and  sensibility  shown  by  Israel's 
enemies  as  I continue  to  view  with  alarm 
the  cynical  exploitation  of  Middle  East 
tension  by  General  De  Gaulle. 

One  thousand  rabbis  this  day  have  pe- 
titioned the  Honorable  William  P. 
Rogers,  Secretary  of  State  seeking  an  end 
to  this  new  barbarism  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I note  that  36  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  a statement 
sent  to  Mr.  Rogers  supporting  the  rabbi’s 
resolution  and  urging  his  office  and  en- 
ergy in  bringing  an  early  and  swift  end 
to  the  death  and  bloodshed  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I include  for  the  Record  both  this 
statement  of  support,  its  signers  and  the 
rabbis’  resolution,  as  follows: 

Longworth  House  Office  Building, 

Washington , D.C.,  January  30,  1969. 
Hon.  William  P,  Rogers, 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington , D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : We  have  read  the  at- 
tached resolution  and  subscribe  fully  to  the 
positions  taken  therein.  As  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  we  urge  you  and  the 
Executive  Branch  to  do  everything  possible 
within  the  context  of  the  proposals  stated  to 
bring  an  end  to  Arab  terrorism  and  killings 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  stand  ready  to  back 
you  up  in  any  action  taken  to  accomplish 
the  above  stated  purposes. 

Sincerely, 

Joshua  Eilberg,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
William  A.  Barrett,  Mario  Biaggi, 
Edward  G.  Biester,  Jr.,  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  Frank  J.  Brasco,  Daniel 
Button,  James  A.  Byrne,  Hugh  L. 
Carey,  Frank  M.  Clark,  R.  Lawrence 
Coughlin,  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  Leon- 
ard Farbstein,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  James  G.  Fulton, 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  William  J.  Green, 
Seymour  Halpern,  Frank  Horton, 
Edward  I.  Koch,  Allard  K,  Lowen- 
stein,  Martin  B.  McKneally,  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead,  John  M.  Murphy, 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  William  F.  Ryan,  James 
H.  Scheiier,  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Jo- 
seph P.  Vigortto,  Lawrence  G.  Wil- 
liams, Lester  L.  Wolff,  Gus  Yatron. 

Resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

This  delegation  of  rabbis,  representing 
more  than  1,000  rabbis  serving  the  Jews  of 
the  Eastern  Seaboard,  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  present  the  following  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
William  P,  Rogers,  for  his  serious  considera- 
tion : 

“Whereas,  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
forced  into  three  wars  during  the  21  years  of 
its  existence  despite  its  continuous  efforts 
to  seek  and  to  offer  peace; 

“Whereas,  a consistent  stream  of  vicious 
acts  of  terrorism  has  flown  from  the  Arab 
lands  surrounding  Israel  before  and  since 
the  war  of  June  1967; 

“Whereas,  ruthless  and  useless  acts  of  mur- 
der have  been  committed  over  and  over  again 
exacting  the  lives  of  children  on  a summer 
tour,  shoppers  in  a Jerusalem  market,  pas- 
sengers at  a Tel  Aviv  bus  depot,  travelers 
in  an  Athens  airport,  and  many  others; 

“Whereas,  the  government  of  Iraq  has 
catered  to  the  lowest  animalistic  instincts 
of  their  citizens  by  lynching  14  people,  nine 
of  whom  were  Jews,  as  a spectacle  for  glee- 
ful, cheering,  frenzied  mobs. 


“Whereas,  the  Russian  and  French  gov- 
ernments have  seen  fit  to  further  encourage 
and  inflame  the  Arabs  in  their  openly  de- 
clared aim  of  annihilating  the  State  of  Is- 
rael, and  by  so  doing,  wiping  out  America’s 
only  reliable  friend  in  the  mideast; 

“Whereas  from  a political,  moral,  and 
spiritual  standpoint,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  stand  up  for  the  basic  rights  of 
life  and  liberty; 

“Therefore,  we  the  rabbis  of  these  states 
applaud  the  Secretary  of  State’s  recent  re- 
sponse to  such  inhuman  acts.  However,  be- 
ing fearful,  of  the  dreadful  signs  which  fore- 
bode a continuation  of  such  murders,  we  ask 
the  United  States  government  to  make  the 
most  weighty  representations  to  the  Unitd 
Nations  and  to  those  countries  which  main- 
tain relations  with  Iraq  that  they  utilize 
every  diplomatic,  humanitarian  and  moral 
means  to  dissuade  the  government  of  Iraq 
from  continuing  its  barbarious  course  so 
alien  to  the  highest  concepts  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

“We  hope  and  pray  to  Almighty  God  that 
the  thousands  of  Jews  still  under  Arab  dom- 
ination will  not  be  added  to  the  six  million 
Jews  already  plaguing  the  world’s  conscience 
because  of  its  hesitation  to  act  in  their  be- 
half.” 


UTAH  LEGISLATURE  PROTESTS  EN- 
LARGEMENT OF  ARCHES  AND 
CAPITOL  REEF  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENTS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
received  notification  today  of  adoption 
by  the  Utah  State  Legislature  of  a reso- 
lution protesting  President  Johnson's 
enlargement  by  last-minute  Executive 
order  of  two  national  monuments  in 
Utah.  Earlier  this  week  I addressed  the 
House  on  this  same  subject,  also  in  pro- 
test, and  introduced  a bill  that  would 
prohibit  future  actions  of  this  type.  At 
that  time  I expressed  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  monu- 
ments— Capitol  Reef  and  Arches — 
should  have  not  been  done  by  Executive 
order,  but  rather  by  the  orderly  processes 
of  congressional  enactment.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah  is  in  agree- 
ment with  that  position,  as  evidenced  by 
the  joint  resolution,  the  text  of  which 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  5 

A joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Utah  memorializing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  to  the  public  do- 
main certain  lands  withdrawn  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  for  national  monu- 
ment purposed 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  the  immediate  past  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  final  hours  of  his 
administration  withdrew  approximately  264,- 
000  acres  of  public  lands  and  included  them 
in  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ments without  any  opportunity  for  proper 
hearing;  and 

Whereas,  the  area  wlthdrawrris  known  to 
contain  valuable  minerals  and  has  good  po- 
tential for  the  development  of  substantial 
reserves  of  oil,  gas,  uranium  and  other  min- 
erals as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
200,000  acres  in  the  immediate  area  are  un- 
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h^ve  to  be  repaid,  of  course,  with  interest, 
ahd  in  the  meantime  it  would  constitute  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  debt — a strange  sit- 
uation indeed  for  a so-called  “surplus” 
budget,  postponing  in  a se&sc,  but  actually 
making  worse  our  nation’s  fiscal  problems. 
After  we  receive  budget  amendments  from 
the  Nixon  Administration,  our  Appropriations 

Junittee  will  have  to  make  necessary  mod- 
tions  so  that  we  do  approach  a more 
need  budget  to  avoid  continuing  inflation 
high  interest  rates, 

ost  political  analysts  feel  that  the  new 
linistration  will  not  have  to  call  for  much 
legislation,  but  rather  overhaul  those 
\ already  on  the  books  to  make  them  more 
onsive  to  the  needs  of  our  people.  Because 
uj.  ohis  the  attention  of  Congress  will  be 
turned  more  to  appropriations  and  the  budg- 
et bhan  ever  before. 

The  one  year  extension  of  the  Farm  Pro- 
gram should  give  Ag.  Secretary  Hardin  suf- 
ficient time  to  develop  a new  farm  plan  by 
going  to  farmers  themselves  for  comments, 
suggestions  and  ideas.  Late#  in  the  y tear, 
Committee  hearings  can  be  scheduled  tihd 
final  Congressional  action  taken  by  early 
1970.  In  the  meantime,  everyone  will  have 
had  a chance  to  study  it,  make  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvement  and  point  out  in- 
equities before  it  is  enacted  into  law.  Ger- 
tair^y,  this  is  the  best  way  to  develop  such 
important  legislation, 

^hile  the  full  facts  may  never  be  releateid 
to  the  public,  the  tragedy  of  errors  surround- 
ing the  capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  is  being; 
revejaled  bit  by  bit  and  it  is  clear  sojnije 
“higher-ups”  failed  to  provide  the  ship 
proper  equipment  and  protection  for  its  Ill-- 
fated voyage.  It  has  also  been  revealed  that 
of  eleven  principal  weapon  systems  purchased 
by  tne  Pentagon  In  this  decade  only  two  p#ri- 
formed  up  to  standard.  Meanwhile,  practices 
initiated  by  McNamara  had  allowed  the  poor- 
est performers  in  the  aero-space  Industry  to 
enjo#  the  highest  profits.  This_makes  us  ill 
realise  how  important  sound  policies  in  the 
Pentagon  are  to  the  security  of  our  nation 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  gratifying  to 
me  tl  rat  a man  I have  known  f esc  many  years, 
Mel  Laird,  an  able,  inquisitive,  straight- 
shooling  and  very  practical  Midwesterner  is 
our  new  Secretary  of  Defense*  We  are  gli 
wishihg  him  success  in  a most  difficult  Job. 


PROCLAMATION  OBSERVING  THE1 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THt ! 
BIRTH  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  I [ 


Whereas,  these  same  Americans  are  proud 
of  the  remarkable  peace  time  record  that 
Czechoslovakia  established  as  a progressive 
democracy,  closely  identified  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  democratic  political  philosophy, 
which  was  originated  and  developed  in  our 
own  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  these  people  and  their  nation 
today  and  under  the  heel  of  oppressor  na- 
tions, yet  their  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  stiljL 
burns  brightly  as  a beacon  of  hope  that 
Czechoslovakia  will  once  again  stancL  as  a 
free  country  among  other  free  aneflndepend- 
ent  peoples  of  the  world;  and  . 

Whereas,  In  spite  oi  the  mott  recent  griev- 
ous tragedies  to  which  the  Czechoslovak  na- 
tion has  been  subjected,  we  are  sincerely 
hopeful  that,  in  keeping  with  its  past  history 
and  traditions,  the  pjiechoslovak  nation  will 
again  emerge  victorious  from  its  present 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  yState  of  Oklahoma  do  hereby 
proclaim  Moiiday  October  28,  1968,  as  Czecho- 
slovak Independence  Day  in  Oklahoma. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set 
my  hancy  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  oy  Oklahoma  to  be  affixed. 

Dona/ at  the  Capitol,  In  the  City  of  Okla- 
homa pity,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  October, 
in  thaf  Year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  the  Sixtieth  Year. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett, 

Governor . 

John  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State . 
t L.  Callaway, 


-s^L. 


THE  CASEY-PEPFER  GUN  CRIME 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF  OKLAHOMA  - i ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j I 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969  j I 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I would 
like  0o  call  the  attention  of  my  col4  i 
leagues  to  the  following  proclamation!  ! 
issued!  by  Gov.  Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  of]  ■ 
Oklahoma,  observing  the  50th  anniver-  j 
sary  Af  the  birth  of  the  Republic  of! 
Czechoslovakia:  ] 

I Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  thel 
birth  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  will  j 
be  observed  on  October;  28,  1968;  and  I 

Whereas,  countless  Americans  of  Czech  I 
and  Slovak  descent  will  remember  this  day  I 
for  the  important  part  they  played  in  help-  j 
lng  to  (win  the  Independence  of  VCzechoslo-  1 
vakia  out  of  the  carnage  of  World  War  I by  ! 
their  support  of  Professor  Thomas  G.  Masa- 
ryk’s  liberation  movement,  of  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  President  Wil- 
son’s sincere  desire  to  attain  freedom  and 
democracy  for  the  peoples  of  all  nations;  and 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms  continues  to  be  a grow- 
ing national  disagrace — and  the  efforts 
made  here  last  June  in  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  are  going  to  have  little,  if  any, 
impact 

Today,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida,  Representative  Claude 
Pepper,  joined  with  me  in  introducing 
a bill  which  can  end  the  disgrace  of 
crimes  committed  with  firearms. 

Our  bill  has  a unique  approach. 
Unique,  that  is,  in  that  it  has  not  been 
followed  by  Congress  in  recent  years.  It. 
would,  first  of  all,  set  stiff  mandatory 
penal  sentences  for  use  of  a firearrji  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  your  majof  crimes 
of  violence.  The  sentence  would  be  10 
years  on  first  offense,  and  25  years  on 
any  subsequent  offense.  This  sentence 
would  be  specifically  prohibited  from  be- 
ing suspended,  or  assessed  to  run  con- 
currently with  any  sentence  imposed  for 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  or  proba- 
tion being  granted. 

But  equally  important  is  the  provision 
which  would  empower  State  courts  to 
enforce  provisions  of  the  bill. 

You  may  recall  that  during  House  de- 
bate on  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
when  the  Casey  amendment  was  before 
the  House,  this  provision  was  offered  as 
an  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 


Florida.  The  chief  objections  to  my 
amendment  to  impose  stiff  mandatory 
prison  terms  for  illegal  use  of  guns  were 
that  it  would  overload  the  Federal  courts, 
the  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral prisons,  and  possibly  require  a de- 
fendant to  undergo  two  trials — one  for 
commission  of  the  crime  in  a State  court, 
another  on  use  of  the  firearm  in  a Fed- 
^eral  court. 

My  colleague  cut  through  the  heart  of 
that  argument  with  his  brilliant  amend- 
ment to  give  State  courts  power  to  en- 
force this  provision,  and  it  caught  the 
opponents  flatfooted. 

The  strongest  argument  put  forth  was 
that  the  members  of  our  distinguished 
Judiciary  Committee  needed  time  to 
study  this  provision.  Some  expressed 
doubt  Congress  had  the  constitutional 
authority  to  give  this  power  to  the  States, 
and  they  asked  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  research  has  proven  there 
is  ample  precedent  and  ample  authority 
for  enactment  of  this  provision,  dating 
all  the  way  back  to  1794.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  Congress  has  given 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
courts  in  many  cases. 

Never  in  our  history  has  there  been 
a greater  need  for  a new  approach  to 
criminal  law  and  law  enforcement.  Gun 
crimes  are  no  longer  a local  or  a State 
problem — but  nationwide  in  scope  and 
impact,  and  should  be  dealt  with  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Here,  In  the  District  of  Columbia  alone, 
armed  robberies  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember jumped  452  percent  over  Decem- 
ber 1965.  We  have  seen  financial  insti- 
tutions here  robbed  at  the  unbelievable 
rate  of  nearly  one  a day. 

Nationally,  our  violent  crime  rate  since 
1961  has  jumped  nearly  80  percent.  And 
yet,  we  have  25,000  fewer  inmates  in 
State  and  Federal  prisons  today  than  we 
had  in  1961. 

Surely,  the  answer  to  this  problem 
should  be  obvious/  Criminals . are  free, 
continuing  a career  of  crime,  preying  on 
society.  And  the  /answer  is  just  as  ob- 
vious— crackdown  hard  on  those  who  use 
guns  to  rob,  rade,  and  murder. 

Our  bill  wiji  do  just  that,  and  I urge 
my  colleaguprto  give  it  careful  considera- 
tion and  to  join. with  us  in  every  effort 
to  endywie  national  disgrace  of  gun 
crimes: 

j*"' 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  BELEN  RE- 
CEIVES DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  U.S.  Army  awarded 
to  Frederick  C,  Belen,  former  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  its  Decoration  for 
Distinguished  Service,  which  is  the  high- 
est award  It  can  bestow  on  a civilian. 

Mr.  Belen  recently  retired  from  Gov- 
ernment service  after  an  outstanding 
career.  I have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  call  him  a personal  friend  for 
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both  can  say  with  pride  that  we  have  con- 
tributed to  the  building  of  a better  country. 

Your  dedication  and  hard  work  over  the 
past  33  years  have  been  exemplary.  You  have 
exhibited  a combination  of  talents  which 
mark  few  individuals.  That  you  channeled 
those  talents  to  serving  your  fellow  citizens 
is  all  the  more  admirable, 

I extend  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  job  you  have  done,  May  you  be  equally 
successful  in  your  future  endeavors. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


NORTH  KOREA’S  SAVAGERY  BARED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBR00K 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a little 
over  15  years  ago  a Senate  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  (Government  Oper- 
ations issued  a report  titled,  “Korean 
War  Atrocities.”  The  report  stated  in 
patt: 

The  evidence  before  the  subcommittee 
conclusively  proves  that  American  prisoners 
of  war  who  were  not  deliberately  murdered 
at  the  time  of  capture  or  shortly  after  cap- 
ture, were  beaten,  wounded,  starved,  and 
tortured;  molested,  displayed,  and  humili- 
ated before  the  civilian  populace  and/or 
forced  to  march  long  distances  without  bene- 
fit of  adequate  food,  water,  shelter,  clothing, 
or  medical  care  to  Communist  prison  camps, 
and  there  to  experience  further  acts  of  hu- 
man indignities. 

The  report  further  observed: 

Communist  massacres  and  the  wholesale 
extermination  of  their  victims  is  a calcu- 
lated part  of  Communist  psychological  war- 
fare. The  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Korea 
against  the  United  Nations  troops  by  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  Communists  are  not 
unique  in  Communist  history,  nor  can  they 
be  explained  away  on  the  grounds  that  in- 
humanity is  often  associated  with  so-called 
civilized  warfare. 

The  ordeal  of  Comdr.  Lloyd  Bucher 
and  his  men  illustrates  graphically  that 
the  Communists  of  North  Korea  still  em- 
ploy the  weapon  of  terror  to  reach  their 
ends  just  as  the  Soviet  Union  did  in  its 
August  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

David  Lawrence,  the  nationally  syndi- 
cated columnist,  strikes  the  same  theme 
in  his  column,  “North  Korea's  Savagery 
Bared,”  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  27 : 

Training  in  how  to  torture  prisoners  is 
part  of  a Communist  technique  and  has  long 
been  used  to  frighten  citizens  who  show  the 
slightest  signs  of  disobeying' the  edicts  of  the 
dictatorship  regime. 

The  mistreatment  of  the  Pueblo' s men 
is  but  the  latest  in  a long  list  of  cases 
which  prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the 
basic  inhumanity  of  communism.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  enigmas  of  our  times 
that  men  in  high  places  can  still  treat 
Communist  regimes  as  though  they  be- 
longed to  that  circle  of  free  and  respect- 
able nations  throughout  the  world. 

I insert  the  above-mentioned  column 
by  David  Lawrence  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

North  Korea’s  Savagery  Bared 

The  North  Korean  government  stands  be- 
fore the  world  today  as  guilty  of  brutality 


and  savagery  in  the  treatment  of  the  crew 
taken  from  the  American  naval  ship  Pueblo, 
and  held  as  prisoners  for  11  months.  Behind 
this  regime  are  the  Communist  governments 
in  Moscow  and  Peking. 

Will  nations  which  believe  in  humanitari- 
anism — eve£i  when  they  take  into  custody 
individuals  from  enemy  forces — allow  the 
incident  to  go  unnoticed?  Will  the  protests 
come  from  far  and  wide  so  that  the  princi- 
ples of  civilized  practice  in  dealing  fairly 
with  prisoners  will  be  widely  publicized? 

Why  do  the  Communist  governments  tol- 
erate vicious  tactics  by  their  own  puppet 
states?  Do  they  think  that  they  themselves 
escape  responsibility? 

The  story  told  by  Cmdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher 
last  week  to  a naval  court  of  inquiry  might 
have  been  regarded  as  commonplace  in  the 
jungles  of  Africa.  But  most  of  the  people 
throughout  the  world  have  hitherto  assumed 
that  the  Soviet  government  would  not  have 
permitted  the  men  who  manage  its  enslaved 
countries  to  risk  the  worldwide  publication 
of  the  way  Communists  sometimes  handle 
prisoners. 

The  Communist  extremists  believe  in  tor- 
ture, and  they  exact  “confessions”  for  the 
purpose  of  publicity  and  propaganda.  One 
thing  that  would  frustrate  such  tactics 
would  be  for  the  United  States  government 
to  announce  that  any  Americans  hereafter 
seized  by  the  Communists  anywhere  have 
been  authorized  to  “confess”  or  admit  any- 
thing they  are  asked  to  say  by  their  captors. 
This  would  render  these  documents  immedi- 
ately valueless  as  propaganda,  and  perhaps 
would  save  prisoners  from  such  cruelties  as 
the  Pueblo’s  crewmen  experienced. 

But  it  wasn’t  only  the  American  sailors 
who  were  subjected  to  the  savage  and  in- 
humane ordeals.  A South  Korean  who  had 
previously  been  taken  prisoner  was  strapped 
to  a wall,  after  having  been  tortured.  He 
was  shown  to  Cmdr.  Bucher,  who  testified 
last  week  as  follows : 

“He  was  alive.  But  he  had  been  through 
a terrible  ordeal.  He  had  a compound  frac- 
ture of  the  arm  and  the  bone  was  sticking 
out.  He  had  completely  bitten  through  his 
lower  lip.  . . . It  was  hanging  down.  His 
right  eye  had  been  put  out.  His  head  was 
hanging  down  and  a black  substance  from 
the  put-out  eye  was  dripping  down. 

All  this  was  done  to  warn  Cmdr.  Bucher 
what  might  be  his  own  fate  and  that  of  his 
crewmen.  He  had  already  been  close  to  death 
with  a revolver  at  his  head.  Finally,  when  he 
refused  to  submit,  he  was  beaten  into  un- 
consciousness. After  several  days  of  such 
harassment,  Bucher  was  informed  that  all 
his  men  would  be  shot  unless  he  agreed  to 
sign  a * “confession.”  He  did  so  because,  he 
says,  he  felt  that  North  Korean  officers  were 
“animals”  who  would  not  hesitate  to  carry 
out  the  threat. 

Training  in  how  to  torture  prisoners  is 
part  of  a Communist  technique  and  has  long 
been  used  to  frighten  citizens  who  show  the 
slightest  signs  of  disobeying  the  edicts  of 
the  dictatorship  regime. 

The  rest  of  the  world  can  do  much  to  teach 
the  Communists  that  this  doesn’t  help  them 
gain  either  the  respect  or  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations.  International  law  requires 
that  prisoners  be  given  humane  treatment. 

North  Korea  has  not  proved  that  the 
Pueblo  was  inside  her  12-mile  limit,  but 
certainly  it  will  be  hard  for  anyone  to  show 
that  veering  a mile  or  two  from  the  pres- 
cribed line  deserves  the  punishment  accorded 
to  the  men  on  the  Pueblo.  What  they  saw 
from  a 13 -mile  position  as  contrasted  with  11 
miles  or  even  three — which  has  been  the 
customary  territorial  limit — was  surely  noth- 
ing that  could  threaten  the  safety  of  North 
Korea  to  the  point  where  such  stern  meas- 
ures were  necessary. 

Some  day  North  Korea  will  need  the 
friendship  of  free  peoples  as  it  emerges  from 
an  era  of  tyranny  and  despotism,  but  be- 


tween now  and  such  a time  the  American 
people  will  be  wondering  whether  any  of  the 
sensible  human  beings  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  will  care  enough  about  their  own 
future  to  persuade  the  North  Korean  govern- 
ment to  correct  the  wrong  which  has  been 
done.  Will  the  proper  punishment  be  admin- 
istered even  belatedly  to  the  officials  who 
have  portrayed  their  country  before  the 
world  as  a nation  of  savagery  and  inhu- 
manity? 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Marshall  McNeil  which 
appeared  in  the  January  29,  1969,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

Middle  East  Development  Plan 
(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

In  a last-minute  gesture  to  Israel,  ex- 
President  Johnson  took  the  first  step  toward 
the  imaginative  but  practical  Eisenhower- 
Strauss  plan  to  promote  peace  between  the 
Arabs  and  Jews. 

Congress  and  the  Nixon  Administration, 
nevertheless,  have  a chance  now  to  advance 
this  water- and -power  proposal  of  former 
President  Eisenhower  and  Adm.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss.  The  plan  is  given  a big  push  in  the 
report  just  filed  with  Mr.  Nixon  by  his  spe- 
cial emissary  to  the  Middle  East,  former  Gov. 
William  W.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Scranton,  obviously  with  the  long- 
standing Eisenhower -Strauss  plan  in  mind, 
said  a massive  nuclear -powered  undertaking 
to  provide  desalted  water  for  irrigation  and 
industrial  power  would  help  both  Arabs  and 
Jews  develop  their  resources  and  “go  a long 
way  toward  solving  a very  bad  situation.” 

These  plants -would  be  financed  in  part  by 
private  interests,  with  the  United  States  pro- 
viding the  technology  and  perhaps  the  nu- 
clear fuel. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Strauss — and  now 
Mr.  Scranton — see  this  project  as  a means  of 
promoting  economic  co-operation  between 
the  Arabs  and  Jews,  feeling  that  peace  in  the 
trouble  area  must  be  founded  on  such  mu- 
tually helpful  and  economically  sound  proj- 
ects to  produce  food  and  energy. 

The  Senate  last  year  gave  its  unanimous 
approval  to  the  idea. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  carried  in  his  last  budg- 
et message  these  two  sentences; 

“Legislation  is  proposed  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  in  a large-scale  desalting  plant 
to  be  constructed  in  Israel.  This  project  will 
significantly  advance  the  development  of  de- 
salting technology.” 

He  sent  draft  bills  to  Congress  to  carry  out 
his  proposal,  and  these  have  been  referred 
to  committees. 

Premier  Levi  Eshkol  announced  to  a politi- 
cal meeting  in  Jerusalem  last  week  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  written  him  of  his  request  to 
Congress  for  a $40  million  grant  and  an  $18 
million  loan  to  construct  the  desalting  plant 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Israel. 

The  project,  as  proposed  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  after  joint  studies  by  the 
Israeli  and  American  governments,  does  not 
require  production  of  power.  It  entails,  with 
the  use  of  conventional  fuels,  production  of 
40  to  50  million  gallons  a day  of  sweet  water 
whose  price  might  preclude  its  use  for  irri- 
gation. 

Clearly,  from  Mr.  Johnson’s  budget  state- 
ment, his  Administration  was  interested  in 
the  Israeli  project  as  a means  of  testing  the 
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technology  of  the  desalination  experts  of 
the  Interior  Department.  They  believe  a big 
prototype  plant  is  needed,  the  one  that  had 
been  projected  just  off  the  California  coast 
having  failed  to  materialize. 

jThe  plant  would,  of  course*  do  some  good 
for  the  desalting  art  and  for  Israel. 

[But  men  like  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  Mr. 
Strauss,  with  bigger  vision,  are  convinced 
that  thru  the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  which 
wpuld  also  provide  electricity,  large  quanti- 
ties of  low-cost  water  could  be  produced  co- 
operatively by  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  in  a 
region  that  needs  water,  food  and  power  so 
bhdly.  In  such  a joint  business  venture — in 
which  there  is  a good  chance  for  eventual 
profit  making — they  see  a new  and  durable 
foundation  for  peace. 

In  his  inaugural  President  Nixon  conse- 
crated “my  office,  my  energies  and  all  the 
wisdom  I can  summon  to  the  cause  of  peace 
aijnong  nations.”  With  those  who  are  willing 
to  join  with  us,  Mr.  Nixon  also  said,  “let  us 
oci-operate  to  . . . strengthen  the  structure  of 
peace,  to  lift  up  the  poor  and  hungry."' 

! Congress  applauded  this. 

'Now,  together,  the  President  and  Congress 
have  the  chance  to  act  upon  his  words,  en- 
large upon  the  Johnson  offer,  make  it  com- 
patible with  the  Eisenhower-Strauss  pro- 
p<t>sal,  all  In  behalf  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
Eeat. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION  SCI- 
ENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP  WISCONSIN 

In  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday , January  30 , 1969 

j Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  j Mr. 
Sbeaker,  on  January  3 I Introduced  leg- 
islation to  establish  a National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Sci- 
ence, H.R,  908. 

jl  am  proud  to  note  that  this  proposal 
was  formally  endorsed  today  by  the 
American  Library  Association  Council  at 
itk  meeting  here  in  Washington.  ! 

jFor  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I include  the  full 
t^xt  of  the  ALA  resolution  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 
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Resolution  to  Support  Recommendations 
I of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Libraries 

! (Proposed  by  the  ALA  Committee  on  !Leg- 
ition  for  adoption  by  the  ALA  Council 
nuary  30,  1969) 

i Whereas,  the  Report  of  the  National] 
ory  Commission  on  Libraries  is  the  rj 
comprehensive  study  into  the  c 
status  and  future  needs  of  the  Natit 
libraries  and  of  extensive  citizen  heart 
arid, 

[whereas,  the  Commission’s  Report, 
cekved  by  the  President  of  the  United  sj 
October  16,  1968,  is  the  most  far-reai 
statement  of  library  needs  and  goals 
enunciated  by  an  official  body  of  the  Fi 
Government;  and. 

Whereas,  this  document  presents  a peicep- 
tiVe  appraisal  of  the  immediate  and  fiiture 
requirements  of  all  types  of  libraries  to  en- 
able them  to  serve  more  effectively  as  yital, 
relevant  institutions  for  all  the  people,!  and 
proposes  responsible  and  realistic  objectives 
to  overcome  current  inadequacies  and]  de- 
velop library  services  to  their  full  potential; 
ai>d, 

jWhereas,  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  has  recommended  “That 
it  be  declared  National  Policy  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  provided  with  library 


ed1 


and  information  services  adequate  to  their 
needs,  and.  that  the  Federal  Government,  in 
collaboration  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  agencies,  should  exercise 
leadership  in  assuring  the  provisions  of  such 
services”;  and, 

Whereas,  the  necessity  for  coordinated, 
long-range  planning  and  evaluation  to  de- 
termine feasible  ways  of  meeting  the  new 
and  growing  demands  of  library  users  is 
widely  recognized; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the 
Council  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
do  hereby  endorse  and  support  the  statement 
of  National  Policy  and  the  establishment  by 
Congress  of  a permanent  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  as 
a continuing  Federal  planning  agency. 


AMBASSADOR  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIM0 

Op  CONNECTICUT 

IN  TUP  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , January  29,  1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a privilege  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to 
America’s  “Ambassador  of  Ambassa- 
dors,” W.  Averell  Harriman.  As  we  all 
know,  Ambassador  Harriman  has  re- 
cently returned  home  from  his  latest, 
and  I might  add,  I hope  not  his  last, 
assignment  abroad.  I think  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  take  this  opportunity  to  note 
some  of  the  highlights  of  his  distin- 
guished and  brilliant  career  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country,  and  to  say  thank  you 
for  all  he  has  done  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  is  a man  who  has 
served  his  country  well  for  over  three 
decades.  He  has  served  in  times  of  de- 
pression and  times  of  prosperity.  He  has 
served  in  times  of  war  and  times  of 
peace.  In  good  times  and  bad  he  has 
never  refused  to  serve  and  has  always 
given  unselfishly  of  himself,  so  that  oth- 
ers might  enjoy  a better  America. 

Ambassador  Harriman  is  a man  who 
exemplifies  the  high  ideals  of  public  serv- 
ice in  the  American  tradition. 

Ambassador  Harriman  began  his  il- 
lustrious public  career  in  1933,  when  he 
became  a member  of  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  After  8 years  as  a domestic 
New  Dealer,  he  received  his  first  inter- 
national assignment  when,  in  1941*  he 
was  sent  to  England  as  President  Roose- 
velt’s special  representative.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Harriman  has  served  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Truman, 
Director  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
Governor  of  New  York,  Ambassador-at- 
Large,  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs.  Ambassador  Harriman 
has  also  served  as  special  envoy_and  U.S. 
Representative  to  international  confer- 
ences and  meetings,  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Ambassador  Harriman’s  accomplish- 
ments are  legend,  but  one  of  his  greatest 
contributions  to  world  peace  was  the 
role  he  played  in  negotiating  the  1963 


Test  Ban  Treaty,  prohibiting  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I could  not  conclude  my 
remarks  without  mentioning  the  mag- 
nificent job  Ambassador  Harriman  has 
done  hr  moving  the  Paris  peace  talks  to 
a point  where  substantive  negotiating 
could  begin.  He  has  shown  the  vigor  and 
stamina  of  a man  half  his  age.  He  has 
persevered  where  others  might  have 
failed.  Without  him,  the^  vital  negotia- 
tions might  never  have  progressed  at  all. 
I think  that  when  peace  becomes  a real- 
ity in  Southeast  Asia,  we  can  look  to 
Averell  Harriman  as  the  man  who  played 
a most  important  roll  in  its  achievement. 

Upon  his  recent  return  from  Paris, 
Ambassador  Harriman  was  welcomed  by 
over  200  of  Washington’s  most  promi- 
nent personalities.  Someone  suggested 
that  this  was  the  Ambassador’s  “Last 
Great  Hurrah.”  Great  yes,  but  let  us 
hope  it  was  not  the  last  for  “Ave”  Harri- 
man, who  has  been  called  back  from 
private  life  to  Government  service  so 
many  times  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I know  that  history  will 
look  favorably  on  Averell  Harriman,  for 
Averell  Harriman  has  favorably  shaped 
history. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , January  30,  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  custom,  from  time  to 
time,  to  send  reports  to  my  constituents 
concerning  my  activities  in  the  Congress, 
along  with  my  views  on  events  of  interest 
to  them  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
Nation’s  Capitol.  At  this  time  I would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  report  inserted  in  the  Record  : 

January  1969. 

At  the  start  of  this,  my  first  report  to  you 
in  this  Session  of  Congress,  I want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  voters  of  the  East 
District  for  your  support  last  November.  You 
have  my  pledge  to  continue  to  work  hard  to 
retain  the  trust  and  confidence  you’ve  placed 
in  me  as  your  Representative. 

Much  of  the  action  this  first  month  in 
Congress  has  centered  around  making  com- 
mittee assignments,  President  Johnson’s 
State  of  the  Union  Message  and  budget  rec- 
ommendations for  fiscal  1970,  and,  of.  course, 
participation  in  the  Inaugural  of  our  new 
President:  Richard  Nixon. 

The  budget  message  the  out-going  Presi- 
dent sent  Congress  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment, both  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what 
has  been  glossed  over.  We  all  read  the  news- 
paper headlines  indicating  a $3.4  billion  sur- 
plus for  fiscal  1970.  The  headlines  didn’t  say 
that  this  “surplus”  was  the  result  of  an  un- 
paralleled feat  of  fiscal  juggling.  Actually,  a 
$6.8  billion  deficit  was  set  out  in  the  Federal 
Funds  section,  which  includes  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  government  with  the  exception  of 
trust  funds.  This  deficit  is  “covered”  by  a 
surplus  in  trust  funds  of  $10.2  billion,  monies 
specifically  collected  for  and  dedicated  to 
such  purposes  as  Social  Security  benefits  and 
highway  construction,  which  under  the  law 
will  be  more  than  needed  two  or  three  years 
hence  in  providing  the  benefits  of  these  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  show  a temporary  surplus. 
President  Johnson  recommends  borrowing 
from  these  trust  funds.  The  money  would 
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I also  include  a copy  of  a telegram, 
dated  January  24,  addressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident, from  John  M.  Will,  president  of 
New  York  Shipping  Association.  The 
substance  of  that  telegram  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y., 
January  24,  1969 . 

Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher,  ' 

Washington , D.C.: 

TJie  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  the  White  House  today.  We 
urge  you  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  na- 
tional crisis  which  is  growing  and  to  cooper- 
ate fully  with  any  effective  legislative  actions 
that  might  he  proposed.  Text  of  the  telegram 
to  President  Nixon  follows : 

“With  longshore  strike  now  in  thirty- 
fourth  day  with  no  prospect  of  immediate 
return  to  work  in  all  ports  of  east  and  gulf 
coast,  we  urgently  request  your  intervention 
to  end  this  irreparable  loss  to  Nation.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  invoked  national  emergency 
provision  of  Taft-Hartley  law  on  October 
first  that  led  to  an  80-day  injunction  which 
expired  December  20.  That  law  provides  that 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  ’together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  see  fit  to 
make  for  consideration  and  appropriate 
action'.  On  January  eighth  we  appealed  to 
President  Johnson  to  recommend  congress- 
ional action  to  end  the  disruptive  longshore 
strike  but  unfortunately,  no  action  was 
taken.  The  grounds  for  court  order  enjoining, 
the  strike  in  October  was  the  threat  to  na- 
tional health  and  safety,  which  threat  is  as 
true  now  as  It  was  in  October. 

Although  full  agreement  was  reached  Jan- 
uary fourteenth  on  all  issues  in  the  port  of 
New  York,  ILA  has  not  yet  called  for  ratifi- 
cation vote.  Instead  union  insists  that  other 
and  different  employer  associations  in  ports 
unrelated  to  New  York  must  meet  certain 
conditions  before  New  York  or  any  port  re- 
turns to  work.  Under  such  a procedure  the 
present  intolerable  situation  could  continue 
with  no  prospect  of  solution  for  many  weeks. 

In  view  of  adverse  effects  on  balance  of 
payments,  increased  unemployment  due  to 
lack  of  materials,  irreparable  harm  to 
shippers wand  economy,  loss  of  wages  to  em- 
ployees, *we  respectfully  and  strongly  urge 
that  in  accordance  with  section  210  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  you  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  to  assure  the  im- 
mediate return  to  work  and  procedures  to 
resolve  any  outstanding  issues  in  any  port 
that  has  not  yet  resolved  its  dispute.” 

John  M.  Will, 

President,  New  York  Shipping  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  strike  has  continued 
now  for  40  days,  and  something  must  be 
done.  Hundreds  of  businesses  and  thou- 
sands of  workers  are  involved.  We  all 
know  President  Nixon  is  interested  as 
much  as  any  of  us  in  finding  a solution 
to  this  tragic  work  stoppage.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  can  give  it  his  prompt  and 
urgent  attention. 


CLOSING  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

(Mr,  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mi’.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  January  22,  1969,  car- 
ries an  editorial  which  I think  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress. 
I would,  therefore,  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Needed:  Closing  of  Tax  Loopholes 

(Issue:  Will  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
the  91st  Congress  act  promptly  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  a “revolt”  by  taxpayers?) 


Of  all  the  pressing  problems  confronting 
the  Nixon  Administration  on  the  domestic 
front  none  is  more  urgent,  from  the  stand- 
point of  middle-bracket  wage  earners  than 
reform  of  income  tax  laws. 

Families  with  incomes  from  $7,000  to  $20,- 
000  a year  generate  more  than  half  of  the 
personal  income  tax  revenue  accruing  to  gov- 
ernment. Yet  in  1967,  155  returns  on  incomes 
above  $200,000,  including  21  with  incomes 
over  $1  million,  resulted  in  no  tax  payments. 

Former  secretary  of  the  treasury  Joseph  W. 
Barr  cited  those  figures  in  warning  Con- 
gress that  a taxpayer  revolt  might  lie  ahead. 

Obviously  some  loopholes,  albeit  legal,  mubt 
be  plugged.  While  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  all 
of  them  can  be  closed,  there  should  be  a 
proviso  that  the  wealthy  pay  at  least  a mini- 
mum tax,  even  if  all  their  income  is  from  tax 
exempt  sources  such  as  interest  on  municipal 
bonds. 

The  10%  income  tax  surcharge  has  served 
to  alert  many  taxpayers  to  the  inequities  in 
our  tax  system. 

Major  changes  are  needed  to  Improve  the 
fairness  and  simplicity  of  tax  laws,  Barr  in- 
sists, because  “public  confidence  in  our  in- 
come tax  system  is  threatened.” 

Although  some  criticism  may  fee  leveled  at 
other  portions  of  a survey  report  compiled  by 
his  aides,  Barr  was  correct  in  his  dim  view  of 
tax  loopholes.  We  commend  this  outlook  to 
his  successor. 

Another  area  which  cries  out  for  attention 
is  the  status  of  more  than  30,000  tax-free 
private  foundations.  While  the  vast  majority 
undoubtedly  serve  a worthy  purpose,  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  a sizable  number  of  ex- 
emptions are  questionable. 

Organizations  win  tax  exemption  if  they 
promote  charitable,  educational,  religious  or 
scientific  purposes.  But  there  are  no  ground 
rules  covering  their  goals. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.),  who  has 
been  fighting  for  closer  scrutiny  of  such 
foundations  for  eight  years,  notes  that  there 
is  virtually  no  government  regulation  once 
exempt  status  is  granted.  The  potential  for 
abuse,  he  rightly  contends,  is  great. 

Both  subjects  deserve  top  priority  atten- 
tion from  the  Administration  and  the  91st 
Congress. 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

[Mr.  PATMAN’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  1 


ON  MY  CENSURESHIP 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  forced  into  a fifth  election  for  the 
right  to  represent  my  people,  and  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  a resident  com- 
missioner of  liberty-loving  free  Ameri- 
cans. 

Yesterday  was  also  my  birthday.  I was 
45  years  of  age.  My  21st  birthday  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  our  country — as 
a prisoner  of  war  in  a Nazi  camp  of  hor- 
ror and  suffering. 

I have  felt  the  hand  of  tyranny  and 
I say  with  clear  conscience  that  I would 
rather  be  last  and  free  to  represent  my 
people  than  first  as  a political  prostitute. 

Scars  of  persecution  in  support  of  con- 
stitutional government  become  badges  of 
honor  and  respect  in  the  hearts  of  free 
men. 

I will  not  compromise  my  duty. 


CRIME  IN  THE  CAPITAL 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKESi  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently  I 
have  been  critical  of  rampant  crime  in 
the  Nation’s  Capital.  I have  suspected 
that  crime  in  the  city  of  Washington 
may  be  worse  than  that  in  any  other 
important  world  capital.  Now  I am  qual- 
ified to  speak  as  an  expert.  My  house  has 
been  robbed,  and  I live  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol  Building.  The  house  next 
door  has  been  robbed  twice  within  a 
week.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  very  recent 
months,  a dozen  houses  in  my  block 
have  been  robbed.  In  that  period,  there 
have  been  150  robberies  in  the  police 
precinct  in  which  I live,  one  of  them  a 
half  block  from  the  police  station.  Our 
families  are  frightened  half  to  death. 
They  have  to  live  behind  barred  windows 
and  chained  doors.  All  this  in  civilized, 
enlightened,  modem,  progressive  Wash- 
ington, 

The  word  is  out  that  Washington  is 
not  a fit  or  safe  place  in  which  to  live, 
I am  asked  time  and  again  if  it  is  safe 
to  come  here.  Tire  answer  is  “No,  it  is 
not  safe  to  come  to  Washington.  Do  not 
come  here  if  you  can  avoid  it,” 

It  is  high  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  start 
cleaning  up  crime;  to  give  the  police  the 
power  to  do  so;  to  stop  weak-kneed 
judges  from  freeing  criminals  at  the 
slightest  pretext;  to  tighten  bail  require- 
ments, and  to  see  that  criminals  get 
punished  rather  than  petted.  Restrictive 
court  rulings  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures under  which  police  now  must 
work  cause  them  to  be  harassed  more 
than  the  criminals. 



NEED  FOR  MORE  FORCEFUL  U.S. 

INFLUENCE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  is  rapidly  get- 
ting worse.  Attempts  to  peacefully  resolve 
the  differences  between  Jews  and  Arabs 
is  continuously  thwarted  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Arab  nations  to  sit  down 
and  enter  into  discussions. 

This  past  Monday,  the  attention  of 
the  world  was  drawn  to  the  barbaric, 
inhuman,  and  immoral  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Iraq  in  a so-called  execu- 
tion of  14  people  supposedly  found  guilty 
of  spying  for  Israel  by  a revolutionary 
court.  What  really  took  place  was  a 
lynching  as  a spectacle  for  gleeful,  cheer- 
ing, frenzied  mobs.  These  acts  were  tele- 
vised by  the  Iraq  Government  in  an  ef- 
fort to  cater  to  the  lowest  animal 
instincts  of  its  citizens.  Undoubtedly  this 
was  done  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Iraq  citizens  from  their  own  misery  in 
view  of  the  living  conditions  that  prevail 
and  the  unrest  that  results. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Iraq 
and  in  the  other  Arab  countries  is  not  a 
new  happening.  The  history  of  Jewish 
suffering  in  Iraq  goes  back  to  1932,  when 
Iraq  gained  its  independence.  Jewish 
functionaries  were  dismissed  from  all 
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| Chicago,  111.  (553,338) : "In  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools,  it  is‘  estimated  that  ESEA  is 
underfunded  by  approximately  50%  at  this 
time.” 

! Stewart  County,  Tenn.  (1,650) : “We  are 
v^ry  grateful  for  the  amount  we  are  receiv- 
ing now  from  ESEA,  but  1 believe  we  Cculd 
intiprove  the  quality  of  education  much  fa  ster 
if1;  we  could  receive  50%  more  than  at  the 
present  time.” 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (35,000):  “We  Could 
use  twice  the  present  allotment  and  show 
effective  results.” 

Columbus,  Ga.  (43,067)  : "The  Elementary 
arid  Secondary  Education  Act  Ls  underfunded 
in;  our  district.  We  are  required  to  conk>m- 
trite  on  approximately  one -fourth  of  our  e j1- 
tufrally  disadvantaged  pupils  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  directives  from  the  Department  of 
Hejalth,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  limi  ra- 
tions on  the  purchase  of  equipment  have 
been  most  unreasonable.  If  we  are  able  to 
purchase  equipment,  this  may  last  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  If  we  must  concentrate  on  per- 
sonnel, we  can  retain  little  afer  the  term  of 
service  is  completed.” 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  (70,000):  “By  approximately 
45%  ” 

Bast  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  La.  (61,501) : ‘ It 
Is  fielt  that  twice  as  much  fundi;  as  are  pre  s- 
ently granted  are  necessary  to  get  the  job 
dorie.” 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (75,000) : "Since  it  is  ton- 
lievled  that  massive  application  of  money  ai  d 
resources  to  a few  disadvantaged  schools  will 
effect  growth  over  a thin  diffusion  over  mar  y 
schools,  only  half  of  the  pupils  eligible  for 
Title  I funds  In  our  district  are  being  served 
We  [need  at  least  twice  the  amount  we  ar  e 
securing.” 

Boston,  Mass.  (94,000) : “Based  on  its  be- 
ing [used  strictly  for  low  income  and  disad- 
vantaged children,  to  do  the  type  of  pro  - 
gram we  envisage  we  could  use  at  least  thro  ? 
times  the  amount  of  money  now  available. ' 

Ldng  Beach,  Calif.  (72,265)  i “Our  initial 
funding  for  ESEA  Title  I was  $2*001,000 — esti  - 
mated to  be  approximately  halt  the  amouh  ; 
needed  to  serve  all  educationally  disadvat. 
taged  pupils  in  our  district.  Present  funding 
(196$-69)  is  $1,087,000.  Present  need,  then,  |is 
approximately  $3,000,000  greater  ihan  fund- 
ing.”1; 

Denver,  Colo.  (96,848) : “The  funds  we  re- 
ceive! for  special  programs  are  inadequate 
when  matched  with  state  and  local  funds  to 
develOp  the  programs  that  should  be  devel- 
oped.! Certainly,  doubly  present,  funding 
would  only  begin  to  meet  our  heeds.  When 
one  considers  the  full  range  of  needs,  much 
more  Would  be  necessary.” 

San  Jose,  Calif.  (14,459;  elementary  stu- 
dents) only):  “3,300  of  our  15,000  student^ 
are  frbm  A.F.D.C.  families.  Since  we  have  a 
large  ! Mexican- American  population,  which 
often  does  not  take  part  in  welfare  support, 
we  estimate  that  nearly  y3  of  the  student 
population  is  at  a poverty  level.  Our  present 
ESEA  Title  I funding  limits  service  to  only 
1,900  ioungsters.” 

Orleans  Parish,  La.  (109,684) : “It  is  diffi- 
cult to  indicate  specifically  to  what  extent  th$ 
Elemehtary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Wk" 
underfunded  in  this  particular  school  dis- 
trict. it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  needs 
are  significantly  greater  than  the  available 
resources.  Seventy-one  -of  our  128  schools 
qualify  for  Title  I funds.  Attempts  to  con- 
centrate resources  in  such  a manner  as  to 
increase  the  impact  upon  individual  children 
have  treated  serious  local  political  prob- 
lems because  of  the  legitimate  complaints  by 
those  segments  of  the  community  which  do 
not  receive  allocations  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  thje  need  is  clearly  evident.  My  own  ‘top 
of  the  I head’  estimate  Is  that  ESEA  funds 
should  I be  increased  at  least  tenfold  in  the 
immediate  future.” 

Anderson  County,  Tenn..  (7,662)  : “The 
ESEA  funds  have  been  of  tremendous  help 
in  upgrading  education.  We  could  use  twice 
the  amount  to  excellent  benefit.” 
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Bloomington,  Tex  (1,006) : “The  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education.  Act  has  greatly 
improved  the  educational  program  in  the  lo- 
cal school  district;  however,  there  is  an 
acute  need  for  tw:.ce  the  sum  received.” 

The  tabulation  and  analyses  of  the 
questionnaire  survey  will  continue  with 
the  very  able  assistance  of  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  As 
additional  information  becomes  avail- 
able, it  is  my  intention  to  share  these 
findings  with  my  colleagues. 


LET’S  ARRANGE  OUR  PRIORITIES 


I do  not  pretend  that  the  bill  is  a 
cure-all.  It  is  not  compulsory  arbitration. 
It  will  not  eliminate  strikes,  but  if  prop- 
erly implemented,  it  should  prevent 
some  of  them,  and  shorten  others. 

What  this  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  is 
quite  simple.  It  says  that  when  the  rep- 
resentatives of  management  and  labor  sit 
down  to  negotiate  a contract,  they  shall 
have  the  power  to  bind  management  and 
labor  to  that  contract.  It  says  that  a 
labor  agreement  carefully  and  painstak- 
ingly hammered  out  by  the  duly  ap- 
pointed representatives  of  management 
or  labor  shall  not  be  overturned  either 
by  dissatisfied  owners  or  stockholders  on 


(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  £nd  was  given—* the  one  hand,  or  dissatisfied  union  mem- 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 bers'bn  the  other. 


minute  and  to  refuse  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  to- 
day introducing  legislation,  which  I first 
proposed  in  the  90i;h/bongress,  to  pro- 
vide for  a Government  Program  Evalua- 
tion Commission. 

This  bilfrseeks  to  establish  a commis- 
sion of  12  members  t<Xbe  appointed  in 
equal  numbers  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Shaker  of  the 
House.  The  Commission  would  undertake 
a complete  evaluation  of  existing  Federal 
programs — their  desirability  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  operationsVwith  a 
view  toward  assuring  the  relative  prior- 
ity which  should  be  assigned  to  sudh  pro- 
grams in  light  of  the  imperatives  qf  na- 
tional policy  and  the  limitations  off  the 
Federal  budget.  \ 

Unfortunately,  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  my  introduction  of  this  legislation 
last  year  still  obtain.  Federal  spending 
continues  high,  new  programs  are  offer- 
ed, old  programs  continue  at  their  previ- 
ous levels  without  sufficient  examina- 
tion into  their  worth  or  effectiveness^. 

While  the  “surplus”  projected  in  the 
last  budget  message  is  an  encouras/ing 
sign,  its  significance  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Were  it  not  for  the  concept  un- 
der which  the  income1,  from  trust/funds 
such  as  social  security  is  included  in 
Federal  receipts,  the  “surplus” ^would  be 
replaced  by  a deficit. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  constant  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  whereyer  possible  to 
reducing  Federal  expenditures,  to  oper- 
ating Government  prpgframs  at  the  high- 
est level  of  effectiveness,  and  to  ordering 
our  budget  priorities  io  reflect  the  true 
and  changipg'needs  of  the  Nation. 

Althoygti  I do  not  underestimate  the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  these  objec- 
ts or  the  strength  of  the  policy  differ- 
ences that  will  be  certain  to  emerge,  this 
is  a task  that  must  be  begun.  I sincerely 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  given 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

AMENDING  SECTION  8 OF  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I have 
for  the  first  time  ventured  into  the 
murky  waters  of  labor  legislation,  by  in- 
troducing a bill  to  amend  section  8 of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


Under  existing  law,  management  and 
labor  are  already  compelled  to  bargain 
collectively  on  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  they  do  so.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, we  have  seen  agreements  arrived 
at  in  good  faith  by  the  negotiators  re- 
jected by  the  principals,  with  the  result 
that  strikes  start  and  drag  on  intermin- 
ably. This  bill  does  not  tell  management 
or  labor  who  shall  represent  them  at  the 
bargaining  table.  It  does  not  tell  them 
that  they  must  agree.  It  does  tell  them 
that  having  picked  their  own  represen- 
tatives, each  shall  be  bound  by  the  ac- 
tions of  those  representatives.  It  tells 
them  that  when  their  representatives 
have  reached  agreement,  they  shall  be 
bound  by  that  agreement. 

It  is  not  a cure-all.  It  weighs  evenly 
on  management  and  labor.  It  may  be 
somewhat  distasteful  to  both,  but  I be- 
lieve it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  public 
at  large,  which  is  deeply  concerned  with 
finding  fair  ways  to  eliminate,  or  at  least 
lessen,  the  duration,  impact  and  suffer- 
ing caused  to  aU  parties  and  the  public 
at  large,  by  any  breakdown  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 


DOCK  STRIKE  MUST  BE  STOPPED 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  dock  strike  is  being 
reported  every  day,  with  scores  of  busi- 
nesses being  closed  or  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. This  development  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Taft -Hartley  Act,  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  recommendations 
for  appropriate  action,  and  that  this  be 
done  without  further  delay. 

I include  a copy  of  a telegram  I sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  concerning 
the  problem.  The  telegram  follows: 

Washington,  D.C., 

January  27, 19S9 . 

Hon.  George  P,  Shultz, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Constituents  engaged  in  manufacturing 
business  have  informed  me  that  the  dock 
strike  is  forcing  bankruptcy  on  scores  of 
businesses  in  that  area.  Some  have  already 
gone  out  of  business  and  others  are  on  the 
verge.  I cannot  overemphasize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem,  I urge  your  depart- 
ment to  employ  every  possible  means  of 
helping  to  bring  about  a settlement  of  the 
controversy  which  has  caused  this  strike. 

Congressman  O.  C,  Fisher. 
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government  offices  and  replaced  by  Mos- 
lems. Officially  incited  pogroms  took 
place  in  the  Jewish  quarters,  the  biggest 
of  them  occurring  on  June  2,  1941,  during 
the  Shavuot  holiday.  Scores  of  Jews  were 
massacred  while-  the  police  stood  by  as 
interested  onlookers.  At  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  reached  new  heights  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  community  was 
hanged  in  the  central  square  in  front  of 
thousands  of  cheerling  Moslems.  On 
September  3,  1950,  a law  was  promul- 
gated permitting  Jews  to  quit  the  coun- 
try if  they  left  all  their  property  behind. 
Most  of  the  Jews  fled  at  that  time.  Jewish 
property  confiscated  by  the  Iraq  Govern- 
ment has  been  estimated  at  £350  million. 

At  the  end  of  the  1940’s,  the  Jews  in 
Iraq  numbered  130,000  souls.  At  present 
there  are  only  about  3,000  Jews  left, 
most  of  them  living  in  Baghdad.  Despite 
harsh  discriminatory  laws  curbing  civil 
right,  freedom  of  movement,  employment 
and  property,  the  Jews  somehow  got 
along — until  the  6-day  war  of  June  1967. 
When  hostilities  broke  out,  the  Iraqi 
authorities  forced  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Baghdad  to  denounce  the  “treacherous 
Zionist  aggress,”  to  contribute  money  to 
the  Iraqi  Army  and  to  thank  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  treatment  of  the  Jews. 
And  what  treatment  it  was.  Scores  and 
scores  of  Jews  were  arrested.  The  tele- 
phones in  Jewish  homes  were  cut  off. 
Radio  and  TV  to  this  day  carry  on  inces- 
sant vicious  attacks  on  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  are  held  in  quarantine  like  lepers. 
Arabs  are  forbidden  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them,  commercially  or  socially. 
The  Iraqi  authorities  do  not  permit  in- 
ternational humanitarian  organizations 
to  render  them  any  asistance.  A Red 
Cross  representative  who  visited  Iraq  af- 
ter the  6 -day  war  reported  the  Jews  there 
as  living  in  a state  of  terror  and  total  iso- 
lation. She  did  not  succeed  in  establish- 
ing contact  with  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties—they  were  afraid  to  meet  with  her. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  that  action  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  plight  of  those  Jews 
still  living  in  Arab  countries.  Again  and 
again  the  United  Nations  has  been  peti- 
tioned about  their  plight,  most  recently 
in  December  by  the  International  League 
for  the  Rights  of  Man.  But  the  U.N.  has 
been  silent  even  though  it  has  adopted  a 
resolution  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of 
the  displaced  Palestinian  Arabs. 

The  actions  of  this  past  Monday  by 
the  Iraqi  Government  has  brought  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  in  Arab  lands  to  the 
attention  of  the  world.  These  actions 
have  aroused  the  conscience  of  world 
leaders.  Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

While  we  can  applaud  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  recent  response  to  such  in- 
human acts,  firmer  and  more  determined 
actions  must  be  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a need  to  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  heads  of  states,  and 
the  leaders  of  international  humanitar- 
ian organizations  to  act  to  prevent  the 
threatened  genocide  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Iraq  and  other  Arab  lands. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  act  as  a 
spokesman  to  theh  Iraqi  Government  and 
those  of  other  Arab  countries  in  calling 
for  the  permission  of  the  remaining  Jews 
to  emigrate  and  offer  an  asylum  for  these 
unfortunate  people. 


In  addition,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  more  forcefully  declare  its  concern 
for  the  State  of  Israel.  This  little  country 
is  the  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  must  use  prestige,  pressure, 
and  influence  to  bring  the  Arab  nations 
to  the  conference  table.  We  must  also 
use  our  resources  to  insist  that  the  Arab 
nations  prevent  the  continuing  acts  of 
terrorism  by  the  Arab  guerrillas  upon 
the  Israelis. 


CAB’S  ANNUAL  REPORT  GETS  WIDE 
RECOGNITION 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVTS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  years  the  publication  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board’s  annual  report 
to  Congress  has  become  a challenge  for 
other  agencies,  not  only  for  its  contents 
but  its  timeliness.  This  year’s  report  is 
no  exception. 

Distributed  on  December  12,  1968,  the 
earliest  publication  date  in  Board  his- 
tory, the  CAB’S  report  is  being  referred  to 
as  “the  best  ever”  by  the  news  media, 
airline  and  financial  representatives.  The 
report  is  a well-written  document  and 
one  of  the  most  informative  reports  ever 
issued  by  the  agency.  It  is  more  than  a 
digest  of  the  Board’s  work  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  It  is  a worthwhile  refer- 
ence book  because  it  tells  the  develop- 
ment of  all  segments  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry over  the  last  30  years — the  life- 
span of  the  CAB— and  the  Board’s  role  in 
this  development. 


they  are  expected  to  more  promptly  bring 
to  trail  those  charged  with  crime. 

In  addition,  the  disgraceful  bail  bond 
system  and  the  release  of  repeater  crimi- 
nals should  be  no  longer  tolerated. 

Whatever  it  takes  should  be  done  to 
protect  people  and  property  in  this  city. 
It  is  time  to  resort  to  the  most  stringent 
action.  Military  personnel  was  brought 
in  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  during 
the  recent  Presidential  inauguration. 
They  have  been  used  on  other  occasions 
and  there  is  no  sound  constitutional  rea- 
son why  they  cannot  be  used  every  day 
to  assist  in  maintaining  order  if  they  can 
be  used  1 day.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  a Federal  City.  It  is  not  Little  Rock 
or  other  cities  where  troops  have  been 
sent  to  maintain  order  and,  if  this  sort  of 
action  was  justified,  how  much  more 
critical  it  is  to  preserve  the  decently  of 
our  Nation’s  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  the  committee  to 
which  this  measure  is  referred  to  give 
early  consideration  to  it.  This  city  is  in 
an  emergency  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  drastic  action  is  taken. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Sikes),  reminds  me  that  on  three  oc- 
casions before  today  I have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  more  nearly  meet 
the  problem  of  controlling  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  than  any  approach 
heard  yet. 

On  August  25,  1959,  and  February  26, 
1963,  and  again  on  July  15,  1965,  I in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  enable 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  to  be  aug- 
mented by  military  personnel.  For  the 
fourth  time  today,  I am  introducing  the 
same  or  a similar  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  an  adequate  number 
of  marines  from  nearby  military  instal- 
lations were  brought  into  Washington  to 
assist  in  patrolling  its  crime-ridden 
streets,  we  would  see  an  immediate  de- 
cline in  the  disgraceful  crime  rate  now 
besetting  this  Capital  City  which  belongs 
to  everyone. 

Now  I know  this  is  not  the  total  an- 
swer. As  indicated  by  others,  there  must 
be  measures  taken  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem of  law  enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Law-enforcement  officers 
should  not  have  to  carry  these  punk 
criminals  around  on  a feather  pillow.  It 
should  be  made  known  to  the  courts  that 


THE  $2  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND  EX- 
PANSION OF  PROTECTION  UNDER 

THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

OF  1938 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the 
first  that  I shall  offer  to  this  Congress. 
It  is  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  $2  an  hour,  to  expand  its  protection 
to  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

It  may  be  cited  as  the  “Government 
Employees’  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1969.” 

Along  with  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  of  covered  employees  to  $2  an  hour, 
from  the  present  $1.60  an  hour,  this  bill 
will  also  extend  coverage  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  activities  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a State. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law 
will  only  provide  about  $4,000  a year  in- 
come to  a worker  who  is  employed  40 
hours  a week  for  a complete  year.  Surely, 
in  this  day  of  enlightenment,  all  work- 
ers should  be  compensated  for  their 
labors  with  at  least  this  amount  of 
money— which  is  still  far  below  what  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  for  an  average  family. 

The  inclusion  of  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  State  and  local 
governments  is  long  overdue;  these 
faithful  and  dedicated  public  servants 
have  too  long  been  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens.  This  Congress,  in  this  year 
of  1969,  should  demonstrate  its  compas- 
sion for  all  workers — including  those  in 
public  service— by  providing  this  mini- 
mum wage  of  $2  an  hour  as  the  policy 
of  this  land. 

I urge  this  great  and  deliberating 
body  to  give  this  measure  its  serious  at- 
tention and  consideration,  and  I most 
humbly  ask  your  support  as  it  progresses 
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through  these  Chambers  to  final  enact- 
ment. 

Obviously,  I stand  ready  to  offer  a fur- 
ther explanation  or  clarification  that  you 
may  seek. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  OPPOSE 
ANY  POUR-POWER  MEETING  ON 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST  UNLESS  IS- 
RAEL PARTICIPATES  AS  A FULL 
PARTNER 


Hb 


(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  an^ 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
has  again  urged  that  the  Uni) 
Russia,  and  France  get  toglj 
Middle  East  peace  agreement 
send  it  to  the  United  Nation: 
Council  for  final  approval.  Hj 

I don’t  see  any  other  sensible 
solution. 


Was  given 
>iise  for  I 
extend  his 


taiant  is 
(shows  his 


I submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  U 
tragically  wrong  and  again 
bias  and  prejudice  against  Israel.  I do 
not  believe  any  solution  can  tje  reached 
by  the  four  powers  unless  Isralef  and  the 
Arab  States  are  permitted  fuljly  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  conferences.  I 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  sujggest  that 
Israel  be  left  out  of  any  four-power 
conferences. 

It  is  even  greater  folly  to  expect  Israel 
to  accept  any  recommendations  when 
she  has  not  participated  in  the  search 
for  a Middle  East  solution. 

Mr.  U Thant  should  be  reminded 
Israel  won  the  6-day  war  in  1967  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  give  up  her 
hard  fought  victory  without  being  a 
partner  in  full  standing  towarh  any  so- 
lution. r' 

What  Mr.  U Thant  proposes  today  ts 
another  Yalta,  where  the  maj6r  powers 
cut  up  the  spoils  and  decided  tlie  destiny 
of  180  million  people  in  East  Central 
Europe  against  their  will.  The  tragic  re- 
sults of  Yalta  continue  to  plague  us  to 
this  day.  The  United  States  canhot  again 
be  a party  to  such  an  action. 

No  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
should  not  agree  to  any  four-power 
meetings  unless  Israel  is  included  as  a 
full  partner  with  an  unequivocal  right 
to  participate  in  those  meetings. 

We  have  agreed  to  peace  talkJin  Paris, 
but  only  after  agreeing  to  let]  the  Na- 
tional  Liberation  Front  and  the  Viet- 
cong  participate  in  those  discussions 
even  though  they  are  our  proven  enemy. 

Why  should  we  apply  a different 
standard  to  Israel  today,  in  searching  for 
a solution  to  the  Middle  East  when 
Israel  is  our  proven  friend? 

The  massacre  of  the  Jewish  Nationals 
m Iraq  has  shocked  the  entire  wbrld  But 
more  important,  it  is  testing  be’ end  en- 
durance Israel’s  patience.  1 ; 

President  Nixon  has  quite  properly 
warned  of  the  danger  in  the  Middle  East. 

I submit  the  United  States  can  make  its 
greatest  contribution  toward  peace  to- 
day by  insisting  that  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any 
four-power  conferences.  Only  then  can 
we  And  a peaceful  solution  to  the  Middle 
East. 


For  the  United  States  to  seek  any  solu- 
tion without  the  full  participation  by  the 
I^aelis  is  to  intensify  tension  in  an  al- 
ready explosive  area. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  the  Soviet 
Union  wante  a four-power  conference 
because  it  wants  to  impose  a forced 
peace  plan  on  Israel  by  bypassing  both 
^ ^ Rmted  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council.  More  impor- 
tant, by  pressing  for  four-power  confer- 
fu  Cef Sovi6t  Union  wants  to  dictate 
the  kind  of  peace  formula  Israel  must 
accept. 

^ S-P?a£rer/  let  ^ make  no  mistake, 
U Thant  Soviet  Union  wants  the  destruction 
iited  States,  °*  Israel  at  all  cost.  That  is  why  she 
Ither  on  a wa^rs  to  bypass  the  United  Nations 
. and  then  tke  £llise  of  seeking  peace  in  the 

s Security  Middle  East. 

lie  said:  1 ha^e  too  much  respect  for  President 

or  realistic  Nmm  to  believe.  Le^could  fail  to  see 
through  this  Soviet  scBerae  and  be  a 
✓o  Israel  s destruction.  I hope  Mr 
.will  provide  the  leadership  for 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs 
I™  a just  and  meaningful  peace  in 
toddle  East,  if  the  four  powers  want 
in  on  such  a meeting,  let  them. 
"11  of  them  have  been  supplying 
on,  sides>  they  should  sit  in  on 

such  a fleeting  but  not  without  Israel. 

L xv^oL^rJsTIAL  INAUGURATION 
\ DAY 

(Mr.  WILLEMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) \ 

Mj\  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  inkert  a poem  in, the 
Congressional  REcoRAthat  my  constitu- 
ent,  Mr.  Robert  GordoA  Smith,  of  Aldan 
Pa.,  has  written,  entitled  -Presidential 
Inauguration  Day”:  \ 

Presidential  InattguiLtion  Day 
(By  Robert  Gortfonl^Smith) 

Our  Father, 

We,  Thy  children, 

Who  know 
The  blessings  and 
Responsibilities 

That  are  ours 
As  Americans, 

Come  to  Thee  this  day 
With  grateful  hearts. 

Once  again 

Two  men  of  our  choice 
Stand  together  before  us/ 

And  before  Thee,  7 
While  one  passes  to  the 
Other'"" 

The  proud  but 
Simple  title, 

“Mr.  President.” 

We  Thank  Thee, 

Our  Father, 

That  whatever  our  failings  1 
We  have  learned  to 
Put  aside  our  differences 
This  day, 

Not  only  in  pledging 
The  support  of  free  men  to 
The  one  who  puts  on 
The  lonely  mantle  of 
The  Presidency, 

But  also  ir,  commending  him 5 
To  Thy  special  care 
And  protection. 


January  SO,  4969 


We  know  full  well 
The  fearful  burdens  that 
He  now  assumes 
For  us, 

Our  children, 

And  all  the  peoples 
Of  the  earth. 

May  he  share  the 
Weight  of  those  burdens 
With  Thee, 

Our  Father, 

And  ask  of  Thee, 

As  did  Solomon  of  old, 

“An  understanding  heart 
to  judge  thy  people 
that  I may  discern 
between  good  and  bad: 
for  who  is  able  to 
judge  this  thy  so 
great  a people?”  * 

Yet  even  while  we 
Honor  him 
And  ask  Thy 
Blessing  upon  him 
We  also  pray. 

Our  Father, 

For  the  one  who, 

His  service  to  us  done, 

Now  steps  aside 
For  his  successor. 

As  these  two  men 
Ride  together 
To  the  Capitol 
For  the 

Presidential  Inauguration 
We  thank  Thee 
That  in  this  gracious  act 
They  remind  us  that 
We  are,  in  truth. 

One  Nation  Under  God. 

Bless  our  Presidents, 
Father, 

This 

Inauguration  Day. 

1 Quotation  from  I Kings  3:9. 


BRINGING  PAY  INCREASE  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS TO  HOUSE  FLOOR 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

M**  £ROSS-  Mr*  Speaker,  I want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee^ the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  Comer),  for  scheduling  a hearing 
at  10:30  o'clock  next  Wednesday  morn- 
ing on  the  resolution  I have  introduced 
to  take  from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  bring  to  the 
House  poor  a resolution  disapproving 
the  outrageous  pay  increase  recom- 
mendations for  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  Government. 

I trust  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  introduced  disapproving  res- 
olutions will  immediately  notify  the  gen- 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer) 
that  they  wish  to  be  heard  at  the  hear- 
ing. 

hie  f^r1ther  h°Pe  that  the  mem- 

Committee,  as  a result 
ol  the  hearing,  will  promptly  vote  to 
Jesolution  to  the  floor  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  their  will  on  at  least 

aPProval  or  rejection 
of  this  outlandish  proposal. 

It  is  reported  in  the  press  that  one 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  has 
said : 
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Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  tne  Homeowners  Loan 
Corporation,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
and  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  interviewed  on 
television  in  December,  said  that,  in  his 
judgment,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  as  a Pres- 
ident, had  been  “magnificent”;  that  he 
had  been,  in  those  times,  “our  greatest 

man.”  , _ . 

Those  who  remember  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  as  I do,  so  clearly  and  so  grate- 
fully today,  his  birthday,  I ask  to  join  me 
in  honoring  his  memory. 


GRANGE  FRIENDSHIP  GAVEL 


(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.! 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gavel 
which  was  used  to  open  and  to  call  the 
session  to  order  today  was  presented  to 
the  Speaker  this  morning  by  Mr.  Richard 
Trombley  from  the  State  of  Washington 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Washington 
' State  Grange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gavel  was  made  ot 
maple  burl  which  was  raised  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  aged  for  2 
years.  The  handle  was  made  of  English 
walnut  which  Mr.  Trombley  grew  in  Mr. 
Trombley’s  yard.  Mr.  Trombley  spent 
over  15  hours  making  the  gavel.  The 
gavel’s  finish  was  done  by  Mrs.  Trom- 
bley. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trombley  are 
in  attendance  today. 

I believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  gavel 
is  sufficiently  large  to  bring  order  to  the 
House,  even  should  the  House  be  unruly, 


SPECIAL  IMMIGRANT  STATUS 
URGED  FOR  JEWISH  VICTIMS  OF 
IRAQI  PERSECUTION 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.! 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
jnent  of  Iraq’s  public  execution  of  14 
individuals,  including  nine  Iraqi  Jews, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  repugnant  acts 
by  a government  in  recent  memory.  The 
executions  follow  a record  of  deliberate 
governmental  discrimination  and  perse- 
cution, which  must  be  condemned  and 
abhorred  by  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, yesterday  I wrote  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent 
any  further  executions  which  may  result 
from  the  additional  “trials”  which  Iraqi 
Minister  of  Information  Abdullah  Salum 
has  indicated  will  soon  take  place. 

Specifically,  I called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  instruct  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Charles  Yost,  to  present 
a resolution  to  the  Security  Council 
which  strongly  condemns  Iraq  for  this 
outrageous  action  and  warns  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  against  carry- 
ing out  any  additional  executions  which 
it  may  contemplate. 

In  addition,  I have  urged  that  the 
President  direct  Ambassador  Yost  to 
call  upon  Secretary-General  U Thant 
to  appoint  a special  United  Nations  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  Iraq. 


Iraq’s  execution  of  nine  of  its  Jewish 
citizens— to  which  the  United  Nations 
has  yet  to  make  an  official  response— is 
the  culmination  of  a long  and  deliberate 
campaign  of  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion by  the  Government  of  Iraq  directed 
at  its  2,500  Jewish  citizens.  For  as  repug- 
nant as  these  executions  are,  they  do  not 
exist  in  isolation.  Even  before  the  Arab- 
Israel  war  of  June  1967,  Iraqi  Jews  were 
restricted  in  various  ways  and  were  not 
issued  passports.  Those  few  Jews  who 
did  manage  to  escape  from  Iraq  had  to  be 
smuggled  out  of  the  country  via  the  sea- 
port of  Basra. 

Since  the  replacement  of  the  Arif 
regime  in  July  of  1968,  Jews  have  been 
the  victims  of  increased  governmental 
discrimination  and  persecution.  Shortly 
after  the  June  war  of  1967,  100  leaders 
of  the  Iraqi-Jewish  community  were  im- 
prisoned without  trials.  Although  some 
have  been  released  over  a period  of  time, 
as  of  last  December,  25  still  remained  in 
jail. 

In  addition,  new  restrictions  were  im- 
posed by  the  present  regime  when  it  came 
to  power  in  July  of  last  year.  These  re- 
strictions include;  First,  the  withdrawal 
of  professional  licenses  to  Jews;  second, 
the  compelling  of  employers  to  dismiss 
Jewish  employees;  third,  restrictions  for- 
bidding Jews  to  sell  property;  fourth, 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  Jews  may  withdraw  from  their 
bank  accounts;  fifth,  the  discontinuance 
of  telephones  in  Jewish  homes  and  busi- 
nesses; and  sixth,  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  Jews  to  a 5-kilometer  ra- 
dius of  their  homes. 

Having  denied  its  Jewish  population 
the  means  to  earn  a livelihood,  the  Iraqi 
Government  nonetheless  refuses  to  al- 
low Jews  to  migrate  to  other  countries. 
The  State  Department  has  recently  re- 
ceived reports  that  Jews  are  now  being 
forced  to  sell  even  their  personal  prop- 
erty in  order  to  survive. 

Since  July  of  1968  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  attempting  to  inquire 
into  these  reports  of  widespread  discrim- 
ination and  harrassment.  Each  of  these 
efforts,  however,  has  been  rebuffed  by 
the  Iraqi  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  provide  relief 
to  the  hundreds  of  Iraqi  Jews  who  are 
the  victims  of  this  persecution,  I have 
today  introduced  a bill  which  would  give 
special  immigration  status  to  Jewish 
citizens  of  Iraq  who  seek  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  deplor- 
able conditions  facing  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  Iraq,  I urge  the  Congress  to 
take  action  on  this  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible.  >. 

The  persecution  of  Jews  which  has 
been  officially  and  deliberately  carried 
on  by  the  Government  of  Iraq  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  the  United  States.  We  must 
insist,  through  our  own  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  those  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  Iraq  cease  any  plans  for  further  ex- 
ecutions and  that  the  United  Nations 
investigate  the  condition  of  Jews  in  that 
country.  Special  immigration  status — 
such  as  that  provided  for  by  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today — should  also  be 
provided  for  Jewish  citizens  of  Iraq. 

If  we  fail  to  make  clear  our  determina- 
tion to  stop  the  persecution  which  Iraq 


continues  to  perpetrate  on  its  Jewish 
citizens,  the  results — as  we  can  deduce 
from  the  most  recent  manifestation  of 
that  persecution — will  be  even  more 
drastic. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  deplore  the  secret  trials  fol- 
lowed by  barbaric  and  inhumane  hang- 
ings in  Iraq.  With  65  others  reportedly 
facing  espionage  charges,  our  sense  of 
moral  outrage  is  equalled  by  our  con- 
tinuing concern  that  this  atrocity  must 
not  be  repeated. 

I would  hope  that  the  United  Nations, 
the  Vatican,  the  United  States  and  other 
interested  governments  will  make  con- 
tinuing strong  representations  to  con- 
demn these  atrocities,  to  discourage  any 
repetition  whatsoever,  and  to  emphasize 
fundamental  human  rights,  due  process, 
and  the  quality  of  mercy. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  men 
of  conscience  and  the  consciences  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  must  have 
been  shocked  this  past  Monday  when  the 
Iraqi  Government  announced  and  dis- 
played the  public  hanging  of  14  men. 
These  men — nine  Jews,  one  Christian, 
and  four  Moslems — were  supposed  to 
have  been  spies  and  were  condemned  by 
Iraq’s  revolutionary  court. 

We  are  now  told  that  a new  mass  trial 
by  this  same  court  has  been  started 
against  an  unknown  number  accused  of 
spying  for  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  It  is  reported  that  at  least  65 
persons  of  unknown  nationality  are  be- 
ing held  under  charges  of  espionage  in 
the  continuing  acts  of  terrorism.  Our 
State  Department  yesterday  announced 
that  two  American  citizens,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Bail,  are  being  held  by  the 
Iraqi  Government.  Mr.  Bail,  an  employee 
of  the  Iraqi  Petroleum  Co.,  is  in  jail  and 
Mrs.  Bail  is  under  house  arrest.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bail  have  been  held  for  about  2 
weeks  even  though  no  charges  have  been 
made  against  them. 

The  people  throughout  the  world  know 
that  this  revolutionary  court  is  merely 
a “kangaroo  court,”  and  can  easily  en- 
vision the  results  of  this  latest  facade — 
a facade  designed  to  hide  the  barbarism 
that  is  taking  place  in  that  country. 

These  executions  were  nationally  tele- 
vised in  Iraq.  In  view  of  the  general  liv- 
ing conditions  in  Iraq  and  the  unrest 
that  prevails  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  intent  was  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  populous  on  this  matter  rather  than 
their  own  misery.  This,  as  we  all  know, 
is  a c0tnmon  practice  among  the  Arab 
leader^  who  call  for  a holy  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  Israelis. 

The  Iraqi  Government  now  expresses 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  concern 
of  world  leaders  over  these  proceedings, 
claiming  that  this  is  an  internal  affair. 
The  same  was  said  of  Hitler,  who  mur- 
dered millions  of  Jews  and  millions  of 
Christians.  When  will  this  barbarity 
stop? 

Under  normal  conditions  and  in  other 
places,  such  action  could  possibly  be 
strictly  speaking  an  internal  affair.  But, 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, which  have  vowed  to  destroy  the 
State  of  Israel  and  exterminate  her  peo- 
ple, we  must  look  at  the  facts  and  then 
judge.  There  are  an  estimated  2,500  Jews 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

message  in  writing  fronLthe  Presf- 
of  the  United  States  wsp  pooamunl-- 
I to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ghfj^ler,  one  of 
secretaries,  who  also  informed  trie 
le  that  on  January  17, 1909,  the  Pred-J 
; approved  and  signed  a bill  of  tite 
\e  of  the  following  title : j 

»•  19.  An  act  to  increase  the  per  annum] 
x compensation  of  the  President  of  trie 
States.  1 
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BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANKLljji 
DELANO  ROOSEVELT 


McCORMACK  (at  the  requesjt 
■.  Albert)  was  granted  permission 
ptend  his  remarks  at  this  point  ih 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
uSr.) 


Thursday/  January  30,  1969 

Mr.  McCORMAteH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuities  of  ouA  political  traditions 
were  reflected  in  President  Johnson's 
choice,  during  the  lasfshours  of  his  ad- 
ministration, of  a mimk  for  a tranquil 
and  beautiful  park  in  ourNation’s  Capi- 
tal. President  Johnson  named  the  park 
for  a national  leader  whoseNnemory  he 
reveres,  a man  dead  these  many  years 
yet  still  regarded  as  their  personal  hero 
by  an  entire  generation  of  Americans, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  \ 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 
January  30,  1882,  as  my  tribute  toXhis 
Presidential  achievements  during  tee 
depression  years  of  terrible  econormp 
hardship  for  our  people  and  during  war* 
time  years  of  peril  for  our  country  andN 
the  cause  of  freedom,  I acknowledge 
that,  for  me,  as  for  President  Johnson 
and  for  those  millions  of  Americans 
whom  President  Roosevelt  casually,  ap- 
propriately, and  famously  addressed 
only  as  “my,  friends,”  his  memory  is  ever 
fresh. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  influence  on  our 
history  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
eventful  and  progressive  years  of  his 
Presidency.  That  influence  is  also  to  be 
found  tn  the  record  of  legislative  / 
achievement  of  the  Presidency  so  r 
eently  ended.  Not  the  least  of  F.  D IT’s 
accemrtishments  was  the  fierce^lifetime 
dedicatl®rr^  that 

he  inspired  in  the  young  Texas  Con- 
gressman of  New  Deal  days  who  became 
our  36th  President.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  fruit  of  our  labors  for 
progressive  and  humane  legislation  in 
all  the  long  years  since  President  Roose- 
velt's death  in  1945  owes  much  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  leadership,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  progress  of  the  American 
people,  and  his  dedication  to  the  success 
of  our  economic  system  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  security  and  our  freedom. 

Franklin  Roosevelt’s  words  have 
echoed  down  the  long  corridors  of  time, 


and,  through  the  electoral  and  legisla- 
tive process  which  reflects  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  those  words,  in  statu- 
tory form,  have  become  the  law  of  the 
land  he  loved: 

We  have  accepted,  so  to  speak,  a second 
Bill  of  Rights  under  which  a new  basis  of 
security  and  prosperity  can  be  established  for 
all — regardless  of  station,  race,  or  creed. 

Among  these  are : 

The  right  to  a useful  and  remunerative  job 
in  the  Industries  or  shops  or  farms  or  mines 
of  the  Nation; 

The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  clothing  and  recreation; 

The  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise  and  sell 
his  products  at  a return  which  will  give  him 
and  his  family  a decent  living; 

The  right  of  every  businessman,  large  and 
^ small,  to  trade  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
\from  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  or  abroad; 

V The  right  of  every  family  to  adecent  home; 

The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
le  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good 
jalth; 

The  right  to  adequate  protection  from  the 

tonomic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  acci- 

mt,  and  unemployment; 

' The  right  to  a good  education. 

, Those  who  knew  well  the  great  man 
who  uttered  these  words  have  recently 
affirmed  their  belief  in  the  importance  of 
his  role  in  the  saga  of  our  times.  The 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  tn  a speech 
made  in  New  York  City  last  November, 
said : 

When  President  Roosevelt  entered  the 
White  House  there  were  millions  of  unem- 
ployed, and  he  was  faced  with  a bank  crisis. 
People  were  openly  wondering  whether  capi- 
talism could  recover  from  the  slump  we  were 
in.  Beyond  anything  else,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
brought  courage  and  daring  to  Ihe  office.  The 
whole  Nation  took  heart  after  he  went  on 
radio  to  discuss  the  banking  problem.  I still 
think  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  utterances 
of  any  American  President.  In  the  next  100 
days  he  put  on  a tremendous  display  of  dar- 
ing, proposing  one  farsighted  reform  after 
another.  Pew,  if  any,  can  dispute  the  value 
of  such  organizations  as  -the  Securities  and 
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remaining  in  Iraq,  many  of  whom  are 
the  aged,  of  what  was  once  a great  Iraqi 
Jewish  community  of  100,000.  The  Iraqi 
Government  has  declared  them  to  be  the 
“enemy  of  the  people”  and  those  who  as- 
sociate with  them  are  “fifth  columnists” 
Helplessly  they  live  and  now  die  at  the 
hands  of  a regime  that  has  made  them 
virtual  prisoners. 

Since  June  1967,  nearly  100  have  been 
imprisoned— in  many  cases  tortured, 
beatened,  and  starved.  The  remainder  of 
the  Jewish  population  has  been  in  effect 
under  house  arrest,  permitted  to  leave 
their  homes  for  only  a few  hours  a day. 
Severe  restrictions  have  made  their  in- 
volvement in  commerce  impossible.  Em- 
ployees in  private  firms  have  been  sum- 
marily dismissed.  Universities  areJbarred 
to  them.  Passports  denied  them,  rheir 
lives  in  Iraq  are  made  unbearable,  and 
they  are  prevented  from  emigrating. 

The  gallows  is  the  ultimate  act  of  the 
brutality  suffered  by  the  Iraqi  Jews  for 
months  and  years,  while  the  world  has 
remained  indifferent  to  their  fate. 

While  the  United  Nations  has  adopted 
a resolution  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tions and  claims  of  the  displaced  Pales- 
tinian Arabs,  it  has  refused  to  adopt 
such  a resolution  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Jews  residing  in  Arab 
countries.  Even  the  International  Red 
Cross  has  had  little  success  in  obtain- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  Arab  States 
In  its  efforts  to  determine  the  condition 
of  those  Jews  living  in  Arab  countries. 

The  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  an  as- 
sociation of  34  metropolitan-wide  Jewish 
agencies  representing  more  than  500 
chapters,  posts,  and  synogogues  has  is- 
sued a statement  of  conscience  on  this 
situation  expressing  their  grave  concern 
over  the  increased  acts  of  terror  and 
barbarism  in  Iraq,  urging  United  Na- 
tions action  and  intervention.  The  coun- 
cil boasts  among  its  members  some  of 
the  best  people — people  who  are  civic 
and  community  leaders. 

I have  received  a telegram  from  Mr. 
Charles  Kahn,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia chapter  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  one  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Leff, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland  regional  council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee,  who  also  express 
their  deep  concern  about  this  situation. 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  is  ask- 
ing that  our  Government  act  as  spokes- 
man to  the  Iraq  Government  ii^galling 


for  permission  of  the  remaining  Jews 
to  emigrate  and  for  our  Government  to 
offer  asylum  for  these  unfortunate 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Iraqi  Government  and  the  other  Arab 
governments  do  not  want  the  Jews  in 
their  countries — except  for  use  as  scape- 
goats. These  people  are  all  children  of 
God,  as  we  all  are  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  United  Nations,  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  all  governments  of  good 
conscience  request  the  Arab  nations  to 
offer  a gate  of  freedom  for  these  people 
rather  than  the  present  offer  of  death  as 
relief  from  their  existence.  These  people 
should  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  those 
countries  that  want  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dignity  of  man,  the 
concern  that  must  exist  and  be  displayed 
by  civilized  peoples  and  nations  for  their 
fellow  human  beings,  demands  no  less 
than  an  insistence  that  the  Jews  remain- 
ing in  Arab  countries  be  allowed  to 
leave — to  emigrate  to  countries  that  re- 
spect this  dignity  and  will  welcome  them. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5 legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  1 -minute 
speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
SURVEY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  will  have 
high  priority  in  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  during  this  session.  In 
anticipation  of  the  committee’s  consid- 
eration of  this  and  related  legislation,  I 
wrote  to  over  20,000  local  school  super- 
intendents last  fall  requesting  their  views 
on  a number  of  questions.  My  purpose 
in  contacting  them  was  to  draw  upon 
their  experience  as  administrators  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 
After  having  personally  reviewed  the  re- 
sponses, I am  convinced  that  the  survey 


will  be  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  the 
committee  in  making  objective  judg- 
ments with  regard  to  the  future  direction* 
of  Federal  education  legislation. 

Responses  to  the  questionnaire  are  ^ 
still  being  received.  At  this  time,  well  ' 
over  4,000  answers  have  been  received 
from  school  districts  with  enrollments 
ranging  from  less  than  1,000  students  to 
districts  with  well  over  100,000  students. 
These  responses  have  provided  me  with 
valuable  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  committee  staff,  have  been  assisting 
me  in  tabulating  and  analyzing  the  re- 
turns. 

As  I have  indicated,  the  first  order  of 
business  before  the  committee  this  year 
will  be  legislation  to  extend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
pattern  of  responses  received  to  date  in- 
dicate that  they  contain  information 
and  recommendations  which  are  very 
much  related  to  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  week  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  began  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  through  public 
hearings  with  school  superintendents.  As 
we  begin  our  work,  I would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire,  and  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  summaries  of  some  of  the  re- 
sponses we  have  received. 

In  determining  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education,  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  “Do  you  feel  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  its  share  in  providing 
funds  for  improving  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education?  If 
not,  what  suggestions  do  you  have?”  The 
responses  overwhelmingly  indicate  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  doing  its 
share  as  evidenced  in  the  tables  which 
follow : 

[In  percent] 


Yes 

No 

United  States 

25.4 

64.7 

New  England 

13. 0 

81.2 

Mideast. 

22. 5 

70.4 

Great  Lakes 

18.9 

72.4 

Plains  

25. 0 

64.3 

Southeast 

29.7 

56.2 

Southwest 

38, 9 

49.2 

Rocky  Mountains 

33, 9 

56.4 

Far  West.... 

23.6 

6.  86 

Under  1,000 

31. 5 

57.7 

1,000  to  4,999.. 

21.9 

68.5 

5,000  to  34,999 

21.9 

70.7 

35,000  to  99,999 

2. 0 

60.4 

100,000  plus 

9. 1 

81.8 

PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  INDICATING  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  NOT  DOING  ITS  SHARE 


Size  of  enrollment 

Size  of  enrollment 

States  by  region 

Total 

Under 

1,000 

1,000  to 
4,999 

5,000  to 
34,999 

35,000  to 
99,999 

100,000 

plus 

States  by  region 

Total 

Under 

1,000 

1,000  to 
4,999 

5, 000  to 
34,999 

35,000  to 
99,999 

100,000 

plus 

New  England 

81.2 

82.$ 

84.2 

69.4 

100.0  .. 

Great  Lakes.. 

72. 4 

68.4 

73.3 

77.3 

66.6 

80.0 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island., 

Vermont 

91.1 

96.8 

76.0 

63.6 

75.  0 
82.4 

100.0 

100.0 

73.3 

50.0 

100.0 

66.6 

90.0 
95.8 
82.5 

75.0 

50.0 

88.8 

100.0 

60.0 

25.0 

80.0 

100.  0 . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio.  

Wisconsin 

69.9 

59.4 

78.8 

72.6 

78.2 

66.4 

30.0 

78.6 

68.2 

74.2 

74.7 

59.7 

77.1 

73.1 

80.2 

66.6 

40.0 

84.0 

75.0 
83.3 

100.0 

50.0 

100.0 

0 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

OJ.  / - 

Plains 

64. 3 

59.1 

75.2 

54.0 

mo 

mo 

Mideast 

70.4 

53.4 

£Q  Q 

Q1  3 

cc  ft 

100.0 

ri  ms ~ - 

DO,  O 

JL.  J 

DO.  0 

Iovm 

57  7 

53.6 

72.5 

65.4 

64.7 

81.0 

80.0 

58.3 

50.0 

Delaware 

M a rv  1 a n H 

45.4 
100  0 

0 

Q 

16.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

I 75!  2 

66.6 

66.6 

8.3 

100.0  .. 
mo .. 

lYidiy  mnu- ■ 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

I 60!  2 

73.4 

73.9 

57.8 

51.1 

52.6 

57.4 

73.8 

72.3 

-73.6 
92.  0 
89. 4 

50.0 
100.0  . 

100.0 

Missouri... 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

73.2 
51.6 

49.2 

61.3 

68.0 

52.9 
41.6 

50.9 

77.6 

50.0 

77.7 

94.1 

78.6 

33.3 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 
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PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  INDICATING  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  NOT  DOING  ITS  SHARE— Continued 


1— 

Size  of  enrollment 

Under 

States  by  region  Total  1,000 

1,000  to  5,000  to  35,000  to  100,000 

4,999  34,999  99,999  plus 

Southeast 56.2  65.0 

•j  53. 6 55.3  66.6  53.  0 

Alabama 86.3  100.0 

Arkansas- 74,1  66.1 

Florida 62.5  50.0  I 

Georgia 50.9  33.3 

Kentucky... — 60.3  50.0  j 

Louisiana 47.  0 . 

; Mississippi..  29,2  , 

1 North  Carolina 57*4  , 

66.  6 89.  5 100.  0 

JB2.9  85.7  

iBO.O  83.3 .... 

51.4  58.3  33.3  

175.0  15.4  100.0  ..... 

J-Q  58.3  100.0  

.25.9  35.7  

.61.1  57.1  0 

South  Carolina.. 4Qjj , 

Tennessee 13.3  62.5 

; Virginia 6QJS , 

West  Virginia 55.  0 • 

,.  36.3  37.5  100.0  

. 0 0 100.0  100. 0 
: J 51. 9 71.4  50*  0 0 

j 44.  4 60.  Q 1QQJ) 

^Southwest... 49.2  41.1  ] 

‘57.4  57.1  100.0  100.0 

Arizona 53.3  28.6  i 

New  Mexico  - 4JLJ  50. 0 

78.9  50.0  100.0  

37.5  66.6  

Oklahoma 59.7  57.5  ; 

Texas 44.4  38.3  ] 

69.7  25.0  . 

;52.7  62.5  100.0  100.0 

yes” — 
doing 
prov- 
and 
their 
Super  ^ - 
super- 
mini ty, 
tarns 
Shared 
hools 
'lstrict, 


sp. 


Many  of  those  who  responded 
that  is,  the  Federal  Government  isj 
its  share  in  providing  funds  for 
ing  the  quality  of  elementary 
secondary  education— -qualified 
affirmative  response.  A number  of 
intendents  share  the  view  of  the 
intendent  of  schools  for  King’s  C| 

Calif.,  who  stated  “Yes,”  if  the  pri 
were  fully  funded.  Still  others 
the  view  of  the  superintendent  of 
|for  Mountain  View  School  Dj 
iCalifornia,  who  responded: 

1 I feel  the  Federal  Government  id  doing 
its  share  in  providing  funds  to  improve  the 
quality  of  secondary  and  elementary  jeduca- 
tion  in  the  present  fiscal  set-up.  jlf  the 
Vietnam  war  ends  shortly.  I beliej/e  the 
Federal  Government  should  increase  its 
share  to  those  districts _ jind  those  areas 
having  large  numbers  of  disadvajntaged 
children. 

A great  deal  of  valuable  information 
may  be  found  in  the  responses  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question — rWhat 
suggestions  do  you  have?”  Certain  su- 
perintendents recommended  a gieneral 
aid  program,  not  as  a substitute  fqr,  but 
in  addition  to  existing  programs,  ijhe  re- 
sponse of  the  superintendent  of  the  Red- 
lands Unified  School  District  in  Califor- 
nia, with  12,325  students,  is  an  example 
of  this  type  of  recommendation: 


Size  of  enrollment 


States  by  region 

Total 

Under 

1,000  to 

5,000  to 

35,000  to 

100,000 

1,000 

4,999 

34,999 

99,999 

plus 

Rocky  Mountain 

56.4 

54.7 

57.6 

57.9 

100.0  _ 

Colorado. 

76.2 

75.6 

80.0 

50,0 

100.0  . 

Idaho 

40.0 

29.2 

58.3 

50.0 

Montana 

54.2 

49.1 

75.0 

100.  0 

Utah.  

46.1  .. 

50.0 

33.3 

100.0  _ 

Wyoming 

46.6 

63.2 

0 

100. 0 

Far  West. 


68.6 


58.1 


71.3 


85.3 


14.2 


100.0 


Alaska 

37.5 

75.0 

California 

70.4 

56.9 

Nevada 

55.6 

100.0 

Oregon..  

66.1 

45.1 

Washington 

67.8 

66.6 

0 

77.1 

40.0 

82.8 

51.7 


84.6 
100.0 
100.0  . 

78.6 


0 

18.1 

0 


100.0 


United  States. 


64.7 


57.7 


68.5 


70.7 


60.4 


I certainly  do  not  feel  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  doing  its  share  in  providing  funds 
for  improving  the  quality  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  I think  categorical  aid 
is  a good  way  of  providing  badly  needed 
funds  because  it  encourages  school  districts 
to  enter  into  educational  programs  that 
heretofor  have  not  received  attention.  A very 
good  example  of  tills  is  the  funds  provided 
for  Head  Start.  In  addition,  however,  there 
should  be  large  sums  provided  for  general 
aid.  If  we  are  to  do  the  Job  of  education  as 
required,  it  is  extremely  expensive.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  pre-empted  the  great 
source  of  tax  revenue,  i.e.,  the  income  tax. 
Therefore,  this  tremendous  national  need 
should  have  a large  share  of  its  financing 
from  federal  funds.  I would  think  a good 
share  of  the  cost,  of  education  might  be 
thirty  percent  local  effort,  thirty  percent 
state  effort  and  thirty  percent  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Many  of  the  superintendents  were 
quite  specific  in  their  recommendations, 
with  a good  number  recommending  a 
program  of  grants  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  superintendent  of  Mem- 
phis City  schools  is  illustrative : 

The  Federal  Government  is  making  a ma- 
jor contribution  in  providing  funds  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  and  exactly  what  its  share 
should  be  is,  I am  sure,  subject  to  a variety 
of  professional  opinions.  I would  suggest, 
however,  that  put  lie  school  systems  across 
the  country  can  not  continue  to  introduce 


an  increasing  variety  of  innovative  educa- 
tional programs  without  some  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  provision  of 
funds  for  school  construction.  Boards  of 
Education  are  experiencing  increased  diffi- 
culty in  raising  capital  funds.  The  shortage 
of  capital  funds  is  curtailing  educational 
programs  and  activities.  I recommend  that 
the  Congress  give  serious  consideration  to 
enacting  The  Elementary  and*  Secondary 
Construction  Bill  and  funding  it  liberally. 

By  far  the  highest  percentage  of  those 
who  made  suggestions  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  increase 
its  support  for  existing  programs.  Of 
those  who  felt  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  doing  its  share,  41.2  percent 
recommended  as  a solution  that  support 
for  these  programs  be  increased.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  officials  of 
school  districts  enrolling  100,000  or  more 
students,  where  66.6  percent  made  this 
recommendation.  The  following  table 
indicates  by  State,  region,  and  size  of 
school  district,  percentages  of  those  who 
responded  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  doing  its  share  and  suggested  “in- 
creased support.” 

The  question  was:  o you  feel  the 

Federal  Government  is  doing  its  share 
in  providing  funds  far  improving  the 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education?  If  not,  what  suggestions  do 
you  have?” 


PERCENT  OF  "QUALIFIED  NO"  RESPONSES  SUGGESTING  "INCREASED  SUPPORT” 


States  by  region 


Total 


Under 

1,000 


Size  of  enrollment 


,000  to  5,000  to  35,000  to  100,000 

4,999  34,999  99,999  plus 


New  England. 


39J) 


44.1 


35.6 


50.0 


Connecticut 

36*1 

100.0  1 

1 38.8 

12.5 

Maine 

29,6 

20.0  ; 

31.  6 

33.3 

Massachusetts 

37.7 

27.2  ^ 

! 34.4 

75.0 

Rhode  Island 

7L4 

80.0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

63.6 

0 

75.0 

100.0 

Vermont.. 

33*3 

100.  0 

; 20.0 

0 

jM  id  east. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

jGreat  Lakes 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin.... 


48.  Q 


42.0 


47.0 


53.  2 


100.0 


60.0 

75.0 


75.0  . 


58*2 

63.2 

27.2  : 

33.3  i 

28.1 

36.4 

51.2 

50.0  ... 

37*3. 

43.2  ... 

101).  0 

51.6 

59.4 

0 . 

38.3 

34.6 

39.2 

40.8 

0 

61).  0 

32*5 

30.2 

! 35.2 

26.6  .. 

10D.  0 

48.1 

66.6  : 

! 48.8 

40.0  ... 

1) 

50.0 

44.4  : 

! 47.4 

60.0  ... 

100.0 

32*0 

23.0 

; 34.0 

31.2 

0 

1) 

38*J9 

40.0 

37.0 

40.0  ... 

100.  0 

Size  of  enrollment 


States  by  region 


Total 


tftder 

,000 


1,000  to  5,000  to  35,000  to  100,000 

4,999  34,999  99,999  plus 


Plains.. 


35.9 


36.0 


34.8 


42.4 


40.0 


100.0 


Iowa 

40.4 

41.3 

35.4 

66.6 

Kansas 

44.6 

46.2 

34.8 

50,0 

Minnesota 

32.8 

33.3 

31.7 

37.5 

Missouri 

32. 7 

31.4 

32.6 

36.4 

Nebraska 

38.4 

35.4 

42.8 

100.0 

North  Dakota 

23.  0 

11.8 

57.1 

0 

South  Dakota 

35. 7 

37.0 

35.8 

0 

0 

100.0 

0 

0 


100.0 


Southeast. 


50.0 


36.4 


54.8 


52.8 


20. 0 


100.0 


Alabama 

35.2 

50.0 

46.2 

29.4 

Arkansas 

40.6 

36.3 

41.9 

60.0 

Florida 

40.0 

0 

50.0 

40.0 

Georgia.. 

55.5 

0 

61.1 

42.8 

Kentucky. 

58.5 

100.0 

52.0 

70.0 

Louisiana. 

50.0 

0 

57.2 

Mississippi 

33.3.. 

28.6 

40.0 

North  Carolina 

54.2  .. 

55.5 

53.3 

South  Carolina 

62.5  .. 

75.0 

66.6 

Tennessee 

66. 6 

0 

100.  0 

44.4 

Virginia 

38.4  .. 

60.0 

36.4 

West  Virginia 

100.0 

66.5 

100.0 

100.0 

33.3 

0 


100.0 
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they  hope  we  can  hold  the  line  and  will 
do  something  about  inflation. 

It  is  because  of  that  that  I want  par- 
ticularly to  commend  the  great  leader- 
ship the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  has  brought  to  our  country  in 
this  time  of  danger,  and  this  time  of  in- 
flation, when  there  are  so  many  things 
we  need  to  do  and  when  the  demands 
upon  the  dollar  are  as  great  as  they  have 
ever  been,  to  try  to  bring  about  some 
fiscal  sanity  so  that,  first  of  all,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  understand  what 
the  true  fiscal  picture  is. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I refer  again 
to  the  Senator’s  figures  wherein  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson  indicated  a surplus  in  his  budget 
for  1969,  an  ending  surplus  of  $2,391  mil- 
lion, when  in  fact  and  in  truth  it  will  far 
more  likely  end  with  a deficit  of  $6,962 
milion;  and,  further,  for  the  year  1970, 
to  which  President  Johnson  referred, 
indicating  there  would  be  a budget  sur- 
plus of  $3,414  million,  when  in  fact  and 
truth  it  will  far  more  likely  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a deficit  of  $10%  bil- 
lion. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  is  performing  a great  service 
to  our  country.  If  these  facts  can  be 
driven  home,  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  because  of  his  efforts,  can  better 
understand  where  cuts  must  be  made 
and  what  must  be  done  by  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  stability  which  everyone  yearns 
for  so  earnestly,  then  I would  say  that 
this  has  been  indeed  a worthwhile  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I conclude  with  the  statement  that  I 
think  this  has  to  be  driven  home  to  the 
American  people.  We  are  a great  coun- 
try. We  are  a great  people.  But  our  finan- 
cial house  is  not  in  order.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  told  the  facts  about  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  how  we  have 
this  deficit  they  will  cooperate.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  lay  the  facts  before  them, 
and  let  them  know  we  are  really  trying 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  Government. 

One  other  point  on  which  I concur 
completely  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming — I am  glad  he 
brought  it  up — and  that  concerns  the 
working  people  in  the  Park  Service.  They 
are  not  the  ones  trying  to  threaten  Con- 
gress. I am  very  glad  the  Senator  men- 
tioned that,  because  I want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I have  great  respect  for  those 
men  and  women  in  the  field.  In  fact,  it  is 
those  very  people  who  have  called  to  our 
attention  the  complete  farce  of  this  5- 
day  week  for  our  Park  Service. 

As  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  my 
criticism  was  of  the  executive  branch  for 
trying  to  get  that  agency  exempted  when 
at  the  same  time  it  had  20,000  more 
employees.  It  was  not  directed  at  the 
postal  workers  themselves.  It  is  not  the 
Indians  to  which  I refer  here  but  the 
chiefs  who  are  down  here  creating  these 
imaginary  problems  in  order  to  expand 
their  own  bureaucracies.  They  are  using 
these  bona  fide  workers,  those  who  want 
to  do  an  honest  day’s  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  pawns. 


Nevertheless,  I think  we  must  recog- 
nize that  this  is  an  overstaffed  bureauc- 
racy at  the  top  level.  It  contains  too 
many  chiefs,  and  if  we  can  send  some 
of  these  chiefs  out  to  do  a little  work  in 
the  field  it  may  be  good  for  them,  and  it 
will  certainly  be  good  for  the  country. 


1 IRAQ  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
SITUATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a number 
of  Senators  are  interested  in  expressing 
their  denunciation  of  the  executions 
which  have  just  occurred  in  Iraq.  Thir- 
teen Senate  colleagues,  from  both  par- 
ties, have  joined  me  in  a statement  which 
I will  now  read : 

Senators  Denounce  Iraqi  Executions 

The  show  execution  before  a half  million 
spectators  in  Baghdad  today  is  not  a single 
incident  but  the  culmination,  of  the  bitter 
persecution  of  some  2,500  Iraqi  Jews,  the  last 
small  remnant  of  a once  thriving  community 
dating  back  to  Babylon  which  asks  now  but 
to  be  left  alone  and  live  in  peace  with  its 
neighbors.  The  concern  expressed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  and  Secretary  U Thant 
over  the  mass  public  executions  of  Jews  anti 
others  in  Iraq  reflect,  I believe,  the  abhor- 
rence felt  by  the  civilized  world  at  such  foul 
deeds.  Even  now  the  Iraqi  have  yet  another 
opportunity  to  show  some  human  compas- 
sion in  the  eyes  of  the'civilized  world  by  per- 
mitting the  relatively  few  remaining  Iraqi 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  freedom  rather  than  to 
remain  in  a land  where  their  freedom  to 
work,  to  communicate  and  to  move  about  is 
denied  and  where  the  very  lives  of  those  who 
remain  are  so  threatened.  The  people  of  Iraq 
must  know  that  the  conscience  of  all  man- 
kindL Cannot  be  affronted,  by  such  bloody 
deeds  with  impunity  for  very  long!  The 
voices  of  anguish  from  within  Iraq  will  be 
heard. 

Senators  joining  me  in  this  statement 
are:  Senators  Mondale,  Dominick,  Good- 

ELL,  MT7RPHY,  SAXBE,  SCOTT,  HART,  PROX- 

mire,  Ribicoff,  Tydings,  Young  of  Ohio, 
Mathias,  and  Cranston. 

Mr.  President,  the  public-show  hang- 
ings of  alleged  spies  in  Baghdad  is  a de- 
spicable act  of  the  most  barbarous  kind. 
It  takes  us  back  centuries  in  history.  It 
represents  the  most  primitive  kind  of  ef- 
fort to  persecute  and  to  extinguish  the 
lives  of  Jews  and  others  of  questionable 
guilt.  It  is  very  clear,  though  the  Jewish 
minority  involved  in  Iraq  is  very  tiny, 
that  this  has  the  characteristics  of  a 
kind  of  genocide.  I say  that  for  the  rea- 
son that,  in  the  first  place,  world  opinion 
has  dismissed  out  of  hand  the  trans- 
parent canard  that  the  killing  of  these 
people  has  anything  to  do  with  their  al- 
leged “spying.” 

The  Jews  constitute  an  infinitesimal 
minority  of  2,500  people  in  Iraq.  Yet  nine 
of  the  14  who  were  executed  were  Jews, 
not  that  I draw  any  brief  especially  for 
them  as  against  others  who  also  lost 
their  lives.  Certainly  it  is  very  clear,  how- 
ever— and  I will  give  the  history  in  a 
minute — that  the  action  against  those 
who  are  Jews  was  clearly  an  action  of 
spite,  of  temper,  and  of  persecution. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  some  of  the  evi- 
dence on  that  score.  The  executions  were 
the  climax  of  the  increasingly  repressive 
treatment  of  Iraq’s  Jews  which  began  a 
new  phase  of  intensity  in  June  1967,  fol- 
lowing the  Six-Day  War. 


The  transparency  of  the  proceedings 
in  which  it  was  alleged  that  these  people 
were  spies  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
a so-called  leader  of  the  plot — an  old 
Jewish  man — can  neither  read  nor  write 
nor  drive  a car.  He  would  hardly  be  the 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  espionage  re- 
sponsibilities by  the  highly  professional 
and  sophisticated  intelligence  services  of 
Israel. 

For- months  the  conduct,  and  even  the 
ability  of  Iraq’s  Jewish  population  to 
move  about,  has  been  very  severely  cir- 
cumscribed. Many  have  been  fired  from 
their  jobs,  removed  from  their  business 
and  professions,  put  out  of  schools,  ex- 
cluded from  clubs  and  so  forth.  They 
have  had  their  telephones  cut  off  and  are 
under  constant  police  surveillance,  and 
frequently  are  picked  up  for  interroga- 
tion by  the  police. 

Their  movements  are  restricted  to  4 
kilometers,  or  3 miles,  from  their  place  of 
residence;  and  they  are  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive any  income  more  than  $240  a 
month  with  no  remittances  from  outside 
permitted.  A majority  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation has  been  reduced  to  living  on  wel- 
fare provided  by  their  brethren  within 
Iraq. 

The  critical  factor  is  that  all  migration 
has  been  stopped  by  the  Iraqi  authori- 
ties. If  Iraq  really  had  any  serious  con- 
cern about  a “security  threat”  from  the 
infinitesimal  Jewish  minority,  the  quick- 
est and  easiest  thing  to  do,  and  it  would 
be  welcomed  with  open  arms,  would  be 
to  “Let  my  people  go,”  as  the  Biblical 
saying  is.  Just  let  them  leave,  as  they  are 
anxious  to  do.  Israel  is  anxious  to  wel- 
come them  and  give  them  refuge. 

But  we  are  facing  a situation  of  a very 
clear  persecution  of  the  Jewish  minority 
and  what  now  begins  to  look  like  geno- 
cide. Immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the 
world’s  protest  regarding  this  matter,  the 
only  reaction  one  receives  from  the 
Iraqi  Government  is  that  it  is  planning 
more  “spy  trials”  and  more  public  mass 
executions. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  has  de- 
nounced this  shocking  horror.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  also  said  it  is  endeavoring 
to  dissuade  Israel  from  retaliation.  I, 
too,  hope  that  Israel  would  stand  by,  at 
least  for  a little  bit,  to  see  if  the  very 
clear  expression  of  world  opinion,  to 
which  we  contribute  by  this  discussion 
today,  might  somehow  or  other  reach 
into  the  horribly  twisted  minds  which 
have  sponsored  these  terrors,  horrors, 
and  brutal  acts. 

There  are  other  ways,  however,  in 
which  some  effect  may  be  had  upon  Iraq. 
In  the  first  place,  is  not  this  the  clearest 
kind  of  illustration  of  the  dreadful  and 
serious  responsibilities  borne  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France,  which  continue 
to  be  the  principal  suppliers  of  arms  to 
Iraq?  Does  not  the  conscience  of  the 
world  have  a right  to  say  to  them,  “If 
you  suborn,  support,  and  arm  such  a 
government,  are  you  not  yourselves 
tainted  with  the  responsibility  for  what 
Iraq  does  when  it  engages  in  such  crimes 
and  atrocities  as  the  public-show  execu- 
tions following  trials  in  camera,  which  we 
have  just  witnessed?” 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a clear  illustra- 
tion following  many  other  acts,  as  to  why 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  one 
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of  grave  danger  to.  world  pace*  This  Is 
why  there  is  the  most  urgent  require- 
ment, of  the  highest  priority  and  diplo- 
matic effort  by  the  United  States,  to  see 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  conditions  and  the  framework  within 
which  such  atrocities  as  these  take  place. 

I am  not  unmindful  of  the  condem- 
nation which  accompanied  the  raid 
which  the  Israel  forces  made  on  the 
Beirut  airport.  I am  not  unmindful  of  the 
deep  feeling  of  frustration  and  resent- 
ment which  the  people  of  Israel  felt 
when  the  resolution  of  condemnation 
was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  fol- 
lowing that  raid,  because  no  account  was 
taken  of  the  action  of  the  Arab  States, 
including  Lebanon,  in  harboring  and  of- 
ficially sponsoring  the  commandos  and 
guerrillas  who  have  been  shelling  Israel 
and  killing  people  all  the  time-  It  was 
from  Beirut  that  the  two  guerrillas 
staged  the  raid  on  the  El  A1  plane  at 
Athens  came — a raid  which  endangered 
the  lives  of  not  only  Israel  civilians  but 
also  of  Americans  who  were  in  ithe  El  A1 
plane.  One  Israeli  was  killed.  H' 

Israel  feels  deeply  resentful  and  frus- 
trated because  the  United  Nations  has 
been  quick  to  condemn  it,  but,  has  not 
heeded  to  its  longstanding  pick  for  an 
investigation  of  the  persecution  of  Jews 
in  many  Arab  countries,  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  local  Jewish  population  has 
been  ejected  from  those  countries  and 
their  property  has  been  confiscated,  with 
Israel  their  only  refuge. 

Also — and  I say  this  just  to  be  even- 
handed,  because  I only  give  an  jaccount 
of  the  dreadful  conditions  under  which 
this  situation  is  festering  in  the!  Middle 
East — there  is  a situation  in  which  Is- 
rael itself  has  its  own  problems^  in  re- 
spect of  its  own  extremism.  There  is  a 
newspaper  report  of  shooting  upon  Arab 
: women  in  the  Gaza  strip.  This  is  a mat- 
| ter  of  the  greatest  regret,  as  expressed  by 
| Israeli  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan, 
who  promised  prosecution  even  of  any 
army  officer  who  was  found  to  halve  vio- 
lated what  should  be  his  clear  dfity  and 
| clear  authority  in  respect  of  that  'action. 


So,  Mr.  President,  this  situation  is 
boiling  up.  We  must  never  forg^tj  too, 
that  in  the  Mediterranean  the  niclear- 
armed  fleets  of  the  United  States  ahd  the 
Soviet  Union  face  each  other.  I wai  there 
jmyself  approximately  a month  ago.  and 
Actually  spent  some  time  on  an  aircraft 
farrier.  I saw  the  Soviet  destroyer  Within 
k half  mile  off  the  bow  of  the  aiircraft 
farrier.  The  destroyer  was  there  f ok*  only 
one  purpose— to  signal  the  position  and 
activities  of  the  American  aircraft 
carrier.  | 


i This  is  the  tense,  dangerous,  anjd  in- 
cendiary condition  that  exists  iff  the 
Mediterranean.  1 

What  the  irresponsibility  and  incen- 
diarism in  this  area  is  capable  of  is  illus- 
trated by  an  event  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  6 -day  war.  It  will  be  redalled 
that  during  the  6-day  war,  both  Presi- 
dent Nasser  and  King  Hussein  were  re- 
sponsible for  a broadcast  to  the  World 
accusing  U.S.  aircraft  of  being  engaged 
in[  war  operations  against  Egypt  and 
Jordan.  Fortunately,  the  Russians  knew 
this  to  be  false,  because  they  were  moni- 
toring every  American  aircraft  carrier 


in  the  area.  But  that  was  fortuitous. 
Somebody  ivith  a quick  finger  on  the 
trigger  in  the  Russian  Navy  or  Army 
could  have  reacted  otherwise.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  information  put 
out  by  President  Nasser  and  King  Hus- 
sein either  was  so  reckless  as  to  be  culpa- 
ble, or  it  was  intended  to  entrap  the  So- 
viet Union  into  the  war. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  see  the  same 
mentality  at  work  in  Iraq,  The  “spy 
plot”  for  which  these  people  were 
hanged  was  widely  advertised  last  De- 
cember by  the  Iraqi  press,  which  is  com- 
pletely controlled,  as  being — I quote  this 
from  an  announcement  by  the  Iraq  Gov- 
ernment over  the  Baghdad  radio  and 
television  in  December  1968 — “an 
American  plot  to  overthrow  the  Iraq 
regime.” 

That  is  what  these  people  were  tried 
for,  that  is  what  they  were  arrested  for, 
and  that  is  what  they  were  hanged  for. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  in 
the  chair) , it  brings  us  down  to  this  sit- 
uation: Can  we  in  the  United  States  and 
can  the  Soviet.  Union  arrest  what  seems 
to  be  the  onward  surge  toward  renewed 
tragedy? 

The  Soviet  Union  recently  made  a pro- 
posal with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Russians, 
as  we  all  know,  are  chess  players — in 
their  diplomacy  as  well  in  their  game 
rooms  So  what  are  their  real  terms? 
Their  real  intentions  and  their  real  ob- 
jectives will  only  come  out  in  time.  What 
they  have  done  so  far  is  to  ask  the  United 
States,  Israel,  and  other  countries  to 
agree  to  an  unacceptable  proposition — 
one  they  know  r,o  be  untenable.  They  say 
that  Israel  shall  first  evacuate  the  occu- 
pied territories  and  then  the  Arab  States 
will  give  a paper  declaration  of  an  end 
of  hostilities,  and  that  this  would  repre- 
sent at  least  de  facto  recognition  of 
Israel. 

After  the  disillusionment  which  fol- 
lowed Israel's  compliance  with  the  inter- 
national mandates  endorsed  by  the 
United  States  in  1956  and  1957  to  evacu- 
ate the  Sinai  Peninsula,  precisely  based 
upon  assurances  by  President  Nasser,  and 
because  they  were  not  even  honored  for  a 
minute,  certainly  our  country  would  not 
ask,  and  Israel  would  not  comply  if  we 
did  ask,  with  any  such  proposition.  The 
Soviet  Union  knows  it  as  well  as  we  do. 

We  cannot  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  interested  in  some  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  faces  both 
them  and  us  in  this  area  of  the  world. 
No  matter  what  n ay  be  their  motivation, 
I deeply  feel  that  they  do  not  want  an 
atomic  war  any  more  than  we  do — and 
the  Mideast  situation  could  well  lead  to 
that. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  must  proceed  to  test  Soviet  inten- 
tions in  this  regard.  There  are  ways  to 
do  it.  I do  not  exclude,  incidentally,  the 
participation  of  other  powers  in  the 
search  for  a meaningful  peace  formula, 
notably  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
notwithstanding  France's  real  perfidy  in 
respect  of  its  arms  supply  to  Israel  and 
the  cutting  off  of  that  supply  at  a critical 
moment  so  dangerous  to  Israel's  national 
survival.  France  nonetheless  is  an  im- 
portant power  in  the  world  and  in  this 


area,  and  must  be  considered.  But  the 
basic  and  heaviest  responsibility  will  be 
upon  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  two  superpowers. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  interpre- 
tation between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  the  basic 
document  in  the  United  Nations  which 
seeks  to  set  the  ground  rules  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  which  contained  in 
a resolution  dated  November  22,  1967, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council. 

I now  have  the  resolution  before  me 
and  I shall  refer  to  it.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Security  Council  Resolution, 
November  22,  1967 

The  Security  Council , 

Expressing  its  continuing  concern  with  the 
grave  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 

Emphasizing  the  inadmissibility  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  war  and  the  need 
to  work  for  a Just  and  lasting  peace  in 
which  every  State  in  the  area  can  live  in 
security, 

Emphasizing  further  that  all  Member 
States  in  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a com- 
mitment to  act  in  accordance  with  Article  2 
of  the  Charter, 

1.  Affirms  that  the  fulfillment  of  Charter 
principles  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
which  should  include  the  application  of  both 
the  following  principles : 

(i)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  in  the  recent  con- 
flict; 

(ii)  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
beligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  severeignity,  territorial  in- 
tegrity  and  political  independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force; 

2.  Affirms  further  the  necessity 

(a)  For  guaranteeing  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  international  waterways  in  the 
area; 

(b)  For  achieving  a just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem; 

(c)  For  guaranteeing  the  territorial  in- 
violability and  political  independence  of 
every  State  in  the  area,  through  measures 
including  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  des- 
ignate a Special  Representative  to  proceed 
to  the  Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  States  concerned  in  order 
to  promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ahd  prin- 
ciples in  this  resolution; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  progress 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Special  Representative 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets 
say  that  the  resolution  means  that  Israel 
must  first  evacuate  the  territories  which 
it  occupied  during  the  6-day  war  in  June 
of  1967,  and  that  then  the  other  opera- 
tive parts  of  the  resolution  go  into  effect. 
I think  the  desire  to  interpret  the  reso- 
lution that  way  is  strictly  a service  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  perform 
for  its  Arab  clients. 

But  the  U.S.  interpretation  of  that  res- 
olution, which  I think  is  the  proper  one, 
is  that  the  various  clauses  of  the  rasolu- 
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tion  lean  one  upon  the  other,  that  the 
various  clauses  are  interdependent,  and 
that  resolution  is  of  an  inherently  inte- 
gral nature.  Mr.  President,  that  interpre- 
tation would  mean  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  occupied  territories  must  be  a con- 
current part  of  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
which  requires  certain  fundamental  ac- 
tions by  the  Arab  States  also. 

There  is  further  reference  to  the  ter- 
mination of  all  claims  or  states  of  bellig- 
erency, the  territorial  integrity  and  po- 
litical independence  of  every  state  in  the 
area,  and  the  right  of  every  state  to  live 
in  peace  with  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries,  free  from  threats  or  acts  of 
force  and  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
navigation  through  international  water- 
ways in  the  area;  and,  very  important 
because  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
nettling  problems  there,  just  settlement 
of  the  refugee  problem.  Finally,  there  is 
the  guarantee  of  territorial  inviolability 
and  political  independence  of  every  state 
in  the  area,  through  measures  including 
the  establishment  of  a demilitarized 
zone. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
logical  meaning  of  this  resolution  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a party,  and 
to  really  make  it  effective,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  considerable  continence 
about  the  various  activities,  including 
the  retaliatory  moves  of  Israel,  the  hor- 
rors of  these  Iraqi  executions,  the  raids 
of  Arab  guerrillas,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  jeopardizing  the  peace  in  this  entire 
area.  There  will  have  to  be  a lot  of  re- 
straint by  us,  as  well  as  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Arab  nations,  and  Israel  it- 
self, if  we  are  to  come  through  this 
period  without  another  war. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  all  understand 
that  no  peace  in  this  area  is  going  to  be 
lasting  or  meaningful  unless  it  represents 
something  which  the  parties  concerned 
themselves  are  willing  to  aqcept.  There 
is  nothing  fruitful  in  the  concept  of  an 
“imposed”  peace. 

The  Russians  think  a peace  can  be 
imposed,  or  they  say  they  think  so.  Israel 
would  not  accept  such  a peace  because 
the  terms  of  the  imposition  could  hardly 
be  satisfactory  to  her.  Second,  the  Arabs 
would  hardly  treat  it  seriously  and  it 
would  be  treated  as  a tactic  to  lay  bare 
the  jugular  vein  of  Israel  until  the  Arabs 
were  better  prepared. 

I deeply  believe  what  can  be  done  must 
be  based  on  three  principles.  First,  the 
United  States,  in  the  final  analysis,  must 
see  to  it  that  a reasonable  arms  balance 
is  retained.  That  is  why  the  sale  of  the 
50  Phantom  jets  was  so  important.  It 
reflected  our  determination  to  see  that 
Israel  would  not  be  bested  in  terms  of 
arms  because  the  Soviets  continue  in  a 
most  reckless  way  to  supply  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  the  radical  Arab  States 
which  threaten  to  exterminate  Israel. 

The  second  matter,  which  is  critical  to 
that  situation,  is  that,  as  we  counsel  the 
Israelis,  we  must  be  restrained  ourselves. 
We  must  realize  that  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a summer. 

Even  though  we  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  condemnation  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations,  this  should  not  be  the 
basis  for  pushing  us  into  an  attitude  of 


sanctions  or  other  attitudes  which  would 
thereby  play  the  game  of  the  radical 
Arab  States. 

Third,  the  most  constructive  thing  we 
can  do  now  is  to  see  whether,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  possibly  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  others,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  expand  the  instructions  of 
Ambassador  Jarring.  He  has  said  that 
he  is  operating  like  an  itinerant  post 
office.  He  goes  from  country  to  country. 
He  gets  a message  from  A and  takes  it 
to  B,  and  he  gets  a message  from  B and 
takes  it  to  A.  But  he  himself  is  not  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  a settlement 
using  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  all  the  nations  backing  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Israelis  have  constantly  desired 
direct  negotiations.  Perhaps  that  is  un- 
realistic. If  they  desire  it  that  does  not 
mean  we  must  insist  on  it.  But  there  has 
been  a technique  tried  which  has  been 
effective,  and  that  is  the  technique  of 
parallel  negotiations.  In  other  words, 
delegations  of  negotiators  from  various 
Arab  states  and  Israel  went  to  the  Island 
of  Rhodes  in  1948-49  and  negotiated, 
perhaps  in  separate  rooms  or  separate 
facilities,  but  they  negotiated  to  work 
out  an  agreement.  That  was  an  armistice. 

We  are  now  talking  about  some  kind 
of  peace  but  the  technique  remains  to 
be  tried.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  third  thing  we  can  do  now  to  reduce 
the  tension  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  see 
that  the  Jarring  mission  becomes  a nego- 
tiating mission  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Rhodes  negotiations  of  1948-49. 

I deeply  believe  that  one  of  the  great 
things  about  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  their  admiration  for  the 
intrepidity,  the  courage,  and  the  heroism 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  that  they  only 
wish  there  were  more  people  in  the  world, 
especially  small  peoples,  and  small  na- 
tions, who  had  this  kind  of  courage.  But 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
know  that  bared  breasts  can  stand  just 
so  much,  that  they  cannot  forever  stand 
against  jet  aircraft,  and  the  most  so- 
phisticated kind  of  weaponry  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  loading  into  the  Middle 
East. 

Therefore,  the  people  of  Israel  need 
help.  They  need  a sense  that  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  down  the  drain, 
that  in  the  crunch  there  are  people  in 
the  world  who  care. 

I deeply  feel  that  the  American  people 
do  care.  That  is  why  I have  laid  this 
matter  out  in  such  detail. 

Mr.  President,  I conclude  as  I began, 
that  the  answer  to  the  problems  in  Iraq, 
which  we  denounce,  the  many  other  acts 
which  have  so  disturbed  the  American 
people,  and  the  dangers  in  that  area,  is  to 
bring  about  some  kind  of  peace.  To  me, 
that  is  the  No.  1 problem  of  this  country, 
now  that  Vietnam  is  on  the  way  toward 
some  kind  of  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  I have  laid  the  bases 
and  the  ground  rules  under  which  I think 
we  can  operate  to  some  effect,  but  more 
than  anything  else,  it  will  take  courage 
on  the  part  of  our  people,  too,  to  face  the 
realities  of  the  situation  and  not  to  flinch. 

We  should  thank  providence  that  un- 
like the  situation  we  face  in  Vietnam,  the 
Israelis  can  look  after  themselves,  pro- 


vided we  help  them  and  see  that  they 
have  the  means  with  which  to  look  after 
themselves  and  sustain  their  freedom, 
and  continue  to  be  the  geratest  single 
bastion  of  freedom  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  President. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  the  Secretary  of  State  made 
on  January  27,  the  statement  of  U 
Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rogers,  January  27, 
1969 

We  have  had  no  U.S.  representation  in 
Baghdad  since  the  government  of  Iraq  broke 
relations  in  1967.  We  are  not  therefore  in  a 
position  to  comment  on  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  trials.  On  humanitarian  grounds 
however  these  executions  are  a matter  of 
deep  concern  to  us.  The  spectacle  of  mass 
public  execution  is  repugnant  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world.  At  my  request  Ambas- 
sador Yost  has  called  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  today  to  express  our  deep  concern  and 
to  tell  him  that  we  share  the  expressions 
noted  in  his  statement  earlier  today. 

U Thant  Statement,  Delivered  January  27 
- The  following  statement  was  made  today 
by  the  United  Nation’s  spokesman : 

“The  Secretary  General  has  learned  with 
regret  and  concern  of  the  announcement  of 
the  sentencing  and  hanging  in  Iraq  of  15 
persons  charged  with  espionage,  nine  of 
whom  were  Jews. 

"In  the  view  of  the  Secretary  General, 
mass  trials  and  executions  are  always  to  be 
deplored  and  are  particularly  abhorred  and 
dangerous  when  they  are  carried  out  in  such 
a way  as  to  inflame  the  emotions  of  the 
populous.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  of  the 
trials  being  held  in  Iraq,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, on  13  January  asked  the  permanent 
representative  of  Iraq  to  convey  to  his  gov- 
ernment the  Secretary  General’s  deep  con- 
cern about  them,  and  particularly  about  the 
impact  they  would  have  on  public  opinion 
both  inside  and  outside  Iraq. 

“In  the  exercise  of  his  good  offices  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds  the  Secretary  General 
did  not  question  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Iraq  to  put  on  trial  any  of  its  own 
citizens,  as  were  apparently  all  of  these  con- 
victed, nor  could  he  attempt  to  apprise  the 
validity  of  the  charges. 

"The  Secretary  General  fears  that  the  re- 
percussions from  this  unhappy  development 
will  also  be  likely  to  impede  efforts  toward 
a peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.” 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1969] 
Back  to  First  Principles 

The  United  Nations  is  returning  to  first 
principles  with  U Thant’s  call  for  big-power 
agreement  on  the  fundamentals  of  a Middle 
East  settlement  as  a prelude  to  further  U.N. 
action. 

The  world  organization  was  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  major  World  War 
II  allies  would  cooperate  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  postwar  world.  Without  such  coopera- 
tion, the  United  Nations,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, cannot  perform  its  primary  peace- 
keeping function. 

Fortunately,  there  is  now  some  evidence 
that  the  United  States  and  the.  Soviet  Union 
the  two  superpowers,  may  be  prepared  to 
work  together  through  agreement  through 
the  Jarring  mission  and  in  guaranteeing  a 
settlement  through  U.N.  peace-keeping  forces. 
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This  could  signal  an  important  breakthrough 
in  the  Russian  attitude  toward  the  world 
(organization. 

i President  Nixon  has  not. yet  disclosed  the 
initiatives  he  intends  to  take,  but  in  his 
first  news  conference  he  made  clear  his  con- 
cern over  the  danger  of  jt  big-power  Con- 
frontation in  the  area.  Mr.  Nixon  put  himself 
in  an  excellent  position  to  press  for  a U.N. 
(solution  when  he  named  Charles  Yost  as 
United  States  Ambassador  "to  the  world:  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Yost  has  served  in  thfc  Mid- 
dle East  and  has  put  forward  sensible  sug- 
gestions for  a settlement  there,  stressing  the 
U.N.  role. 

! It  should  be  emphasized,  of  course,  that 
neither  the  major  powers  nbr  the  U.N.  can  or 
Should  impose  peace.  The  major  powers,  as 
Mr.  Thant  made  plain  yesterday,  can  only 
exert  “moral”  pressure  for  a settlement.  If 
there  is  to  be  lasting  peace,  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  themselves  must  work  out  the:  terms 
tor  implementing  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution of  Nov.  22,  1967,  which.  provides  a 
framework  for  agreement.  The  role  of  the 
world  organization  is  to  facilitate  negotia- 
tion through  its  mediator.  Dr.  Gunner  Jar- 
ting,  and  to  offer  guarantees  of  a final  Settle- 
ment. 

I What  is  needed  now  is  frank  talk  among 
the  representatives  of  the  major  powers  at 
the  U.N.  on  ways  to  strengthen  the  Jarring 
^nission  so  that  he  can  niore  actively  pro- 
mote agreement  among  the  parties  directly 
Concerned  on  terms  for  implementing  the 
p67  resolution. 

I Only  with  Soviet -American  agreement  can 
any  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  sent  to  under- 
write a settlement  be  counted  on  to  st^y  put 
in  an  emergency  and  guarantee  the  rights  of 
all  parties.  Israel  must  have  assurances  that 
^he  will  not  agam  be  exposed  to  a sjufiden 
threat  of  invasion  or  to  deprivation  b£  her 
tight  of  passage  through  the  Strait  of  hrtran, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  spring  of  1967;  when 
tJ.N.  forces  were  abruptly  removed  from 
$inai. 

: The  United  Nations  cad  be  an  effective 
jorce  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but  only 
if  the  major  powers  agree  to  make  it  iso. 

PEACE  ON  THE  SCAFFOLD 

While  the  major  powers  move  toward  a 
inore  active  role  in  promoting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  through  the  United  Nations,  it 
is  also  essential  that  all  parties  spring  no 
efffort  to  restrain  the  forces  that  agitate  for 
renewed  warfare  in  the  area. 

The  executions  in  Iraq  constitute  such 
a force  subversive  to  peace.  The  secret  trials 
£ nd  barbaric  public  hangings  by  Iraqi  au- 
thorities, with  Iraq’s  captive  Jews  e}s  the 
Scapegoats,  go  beyond  any  valid  exerdise  of 
internal  security.  They  violate  all  standards 
eff  justice  and  decency  and  aggravate  an  al- 
ready grave  international  situation.  In  con- 
ducting these  drumhead  trials  and  dxecru- 
tjions,  the  Iraqis  have  put  peace  on  the 
scaffold.  - 1 

! The  United  States  has  urged  Israel  hot  to 
retaliate  against  the  Arabs  for  this  brutal 
abt.  But  it  is  even  more  important  that  Iraq’s 
friends  and  arms  suppliers — the  Soviet 
Union,  France  and  other  Arab  states— con- 
demn this  atrocity  and  use  all  of  their  in- 
fluence to  discourage  any  repetition. 

j Indeed,  it  is  high  time  the  United  Nations 
tbok  cognizance  of  long-standing  Israeli 
pleas  for  an  investigation  of  the  mistreat- 
ment of  Jews  in  many  Arab  countries  and 
acted  to  safeguard  fundamental  human 
rights.  Only  when  the  world  organization 
dbals  even-handedly  with  injustice  and  vio- 
lence on  both  sides  can  it  hope  to  play  an 
effective  role  in  promoting  peace  between  the 
Anrabs  and  Israelis. 


| Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I rise 
associate  myself  with  the  views  and 
gie  cause  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
That  cause  is  not  merely  the  cause  of  the 


people  of  one  faith,  the  Jewish  faith.  It 
is  not  simply  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
one  land,  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  people  of  all  faiths  and  the 
people  of  %11  lands. 

All  observers  know  that  if  the  conflict 
that  threatens  so  forebodingly  in  the 
Near  East  erupts,  it  could  lead  swiftly 
and  directly  to  a nuclear  confrontation 
that  would  involve  this  Nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  conflict  would 
threaten  death  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Israel  and  to  the'  people  of  the  Arab 
states,  but  to  the  people  of  this  land,  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  the  people 
of  all  lands  everywhere. 

It  is  not  mereiy  a cause  threatening 
"and  touching  survival.  It  is  a cause  that 
should  go  directly  to  the  conscience  of 
all  people  everywhere,  and  perhaps  most 
of  all,  to  the  consciences  of  the  people  in 
this  land,  because  our  unwillingness  to 
do  certain  things  at  a past  time  in  our 
history  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
emergence  of  the  land  of  Israel  as  a place 
where  people  driven  from  Europe  by  the 
Hitler  tyranny  could  find  a haven  and  a 
home. 

I happened  to  be  in  Adolf  Hitler’s 
Germany  in  the  1930’s  and  witnessed,  as 
a foreign  correspondent,  the  atrocities 
directed  first  to  the  Jews,  but  very  soon 
directed  to  the  people  of  all  faiths  and 
all  nationalities  everywhere  around  this 
planet.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  so  much  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  gentile  world  that  led  to  the 
genocide  that  was  directed  first  only  to 
the  Jews.  It  is  that  indifference  that 
causes  so  many  Jews  to  be  fearful  that 
once  again  such  indifference  may  cause 
them  to  be  subjected  to  terror  and  to 
atrocity  and  quite  possibly  to  a process  of 
being  wiped  out  in  the  Near  East  through 
genocide. 

I believe  we  have  a great  responsibility 
to  show,  by  our  deeds  and  the  actions  of 
our  Government,  :hat  we  are  concerned; 
that  we  recognize  the  threat  that  exists 
in  the  Near  East;  and  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  all  that  we  can  through  our 
Nation  to  preserve  peace  that  will  be  just 
to  Israel,  just  to  the  Arabs,  and  accept- 
able to  all  people.  I believe  that  sort  of 
peace  is  possible  at  this  time  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  indeed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

I hope  we  can  achieve  that  peace 
through  the  processes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I hope  we  can  achieve  it  through 
understanding;  through  an  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  and  the  views  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  at  the  same  time 
through  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  the  views  of  the  Arab  people.  I hope 
we  can  involve  in  such  processes  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, because  they  have  a stake  in  the 
Near  East,  as  we  have  a stake  in  the  Near 
East,  as  all  people  have  a stake  in  the 
achievement  of  peace  in  the  Near  East. 
All  the  prestige  and  strength  of  our  land 
must  be  devoted  to  that  cause. 

I agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that,  as  Ve  long  for  the  peace  in 
Vietnam  which  seems  perhaps  to  be  with- 
in the  grasp  of  our  hands,  we  have  per- 
haps a greater  problem  and  a more  severe 
task  and  a deeper  challenge  in  the  Near 
East.  We  must  devote  our  greatest  efforts 


to  that  cause.  I believe  we  can  do  so  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  California,  who  comes 
to  us  with  a great  reputation  for  a deep 
study  of  the  need  for  a national  purpose 
and  with  a lifetime  sense  of  purpose  with 
respect  to  peace  in  the  world.  I think 
that  has  been  quite  well  displayed  by  the 
remarks  he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  had 
told  me  he  would  speak  today  on  this 
subject,  not  just  to  the  question  of  the 
executions  in  Iraq,  but  that  he  would 
also  make  some  suggestions  toward  a 
solution  in  the  Mideast.  I wanted  to  hear 
him,  as  I always  do,  although  I shall  not 
try  today  to  respond  directly  to  the  pro- 
posals which  he  has  made,  and  which  he 
believes  might  lead  to  peace  in  that 
troubled  area. 

I am  aware  also  of  the  deep  sorrow  and 
concern  by  which  our  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  is  moved.  Knowing 
his  deep  emotion,  I have  always  admired 
the  restraint  that  he  shows  when  he 
speaks  about  affairs  in  the  Middle  East. 

I know  all  of  us,  and  people  around  the 
world,  always  feel  a repugnance  toward 
mass  executions  such  as  occurred  in  Iraq 
or  the  shooting  of  Arab  women  which 
occurred  in  the  west  bank  last  week. 
These  senseless  acts  of  violence  lead  to 
retaliation  and  to  other  incidents,  and 
they  serve  only  to  exacerbate  the  diffi- 
culties and  passions  in  that  area. 

Last  fall  I had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  I had  respon- 
sibility for  one  item,  in  the  Assembly, 
which  dealt  with  problems  of  the  Mid- 
east — the  matter  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees. 

As  always  in  the  course  of  such  a de- 
bate upon  any  matter  dealing  with  the 
Mideast,  there  developed  a debate  over 
the  larger  questions  of  that  area.  While  I 
have  not  visited  these  countries  in  the 
Mideast  recently,  I felt  more  deeply  than 
I ever  had  before  the  passion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  those  countries,  the  tensions, 
and  the  difficulties  that  attend  any  set- 
tlement effort  in  the  Mideast. 

I was  impressed,  as  never  before,  that 
the  Mideast  is  the  most  dangerous  area 
in  the  world  today,  second  to  our  own 
troubled  concern  about  Vietnam.  As 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  conference 
the  other  day,  the  Mideast  is  a tinderbox 
that  could  erupt  into  a war  which  would 
not  only  affect  the  countries  of  that  area 
again,  but  could  bring  about  a confronta- 
tion between  the  two  great  nuclear 
powers. 

So  I would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  our  country  and  our 
people  must  understand  the  danger  of 
the  situation.  While  today  I do  not  in- 
tend to  advance  any  specific  views  and 
plans  that  I have  come  to  as  a result  of 
my  experience  at  the  General  Assembly, 

I would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I doubt  that  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  a settlement  there  unless  it 
comes  about  through  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I would  hope  that  a settlement  could  be 
achieved  through  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  framework  in  which  the  effort  has 
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already  begun,  but,  I repeat,  I doubt  that 
any  settlement  will  occur  without  the 
efforts,  and  the  concerted  efforts,  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  X am  happy  to  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator’s speech  today.  I share  with  him  his 
sense  of  concern  over  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  the  Middle  East.  I hope  very 
much  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  and  in 
the  executive,  working  together,  can  urge 
our  country  to  use  its  best  efforts  and, 
as  the  Senator  says,  some  passion,  to- 
ward the  settlement  of  this  tragic  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I am  very 
grateful  for  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  who  has  a world- 
wide reputation,  as  well  as  a reputation 
in  this  body,  for  his  calm,  just,  and  very 
balanced  evaluation  of  international  af- 
fairs. It  gives  me  heart  that  he  finds 
merit  in  the  basic  thesis  X have  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I wish  to  close  the  dis- 
cussion. Before  I do,  however,  it  is  very 
important  to  emphasize  the  positive.  I 
have  always  been  very  strongly  for  as- 
sistance in  the  resettlement  of  Arab 
refugees,  and  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  Arab  States.  I hope 
I always  shall  be.  The  Middle  East  has 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a tremen- 
dously fruitful,  prosperous,  and  happy 
area  of  the  world,  and  I wish  devoutly 
for  nothing  more  than  that. 

I recognize  that  Israel  is  a Middle  East 
state,  and  that  her  fate  is  intimately 
linked  with  that  area  of  the  world.  I 
look  forward,  on  the  affirmative  side,  to 
a tomorrow  in  which  all  the  peoples  in 
the  area  may  benefit  from  modem  tech- 
nology, engineering,  development,  and 
finance,  which  will  come  to  them  in 
enormous  measure  once  there  is  some 
resolution  of  these  dreadful  concerns, 
and  of  the  megalomania  which  some 
Arab  leaders  have. 

The  small  nation  of  Israel  can  be  of 
tremendous  aid  in  putting  the  whole 
Middle  East  on  a modern  path;  and  that 
is  the  dream  that  I have,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  may  yet  be  done.  I shall  do 
everything  that  I possibly  can  to  forward 
it. 

The  real  concern  of  people  like  my- 
self is  the  fate  and  future  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East— Arab  and 
Jew  alike— and  I shall  dedicate  myself 
to  endeavoring  to  bring  about  some  con- 
dition of  greater  security,  peace,  and 
development  for  them  all,  and  some  ef- 
fort to  rescue  the  tremendous  Arab 
masses  from  the  sea  of  despondency, 
hopelessness,  misery,  ill  health,  mal- 
nutrition, and  superstition  in  which 
they  have  been  immersed  for  so  long. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  most  timely  and  important  state- 
ment. like  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I am  shocked  by  the  executions  of  Iraqi 
Jews  reported  from  Baghdad  on  Mon- 
day. Secretary  of  State  Rogers  spoke  for 
all  of  us  when  he  declared: 

The  spectacle  of  mass  public  executions  is 
repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

As  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  pointed  out,  such 
mass  trials  and  executions  are  “par- 
ticularly abhorrent  and  dangerous  when 


they  are  carried  out  in  such  a way  as 
to  inflame  the  emotions  of  the  popu- 

Mr.  Thant  put  his  finger  on  what  is 
so  disturbing  to  all  of  us  who  deplore 
the  rising  level  of  violence  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  tragic  act  in  Baghdad  can 
only  make  much  more  difficult  the 
pressing  task  of  finding  a way  to  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  Senator  Javits 
in  his  statement  condemning  the  recent 
executions  in  Iraq. 

I am  profoundly  shocked  by  the  mass 
trial  and  public  execution  of  14  persons, 
including  nine  Jews,  by  Iraq.  I am  even 
more  shocked  that  the  leaders  of  Iraq 
intend  to  go  ahead  with  further  trials  of 
this  nature. 

In  my  opinion,  show  trials  and  public 
executions  have  no  place  in  the  judi- 
cial system  of  any  civilized  nation. 
These  repellent  methods  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  scrapheap  of  history,  along 
with  the  lash,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the 

Besides  being  morally  repugnant,  I 
think  Iraq’s  action  can  serve  only  to 
further  inflame  the  explosive  and  un- 
certain situation  in  the  Middle  East,  It 
will  create  considerable  public  pressure 
within  Israel,  as  it  obviously  already  has, 
for  further  retaliatory  actions.  It  can 
only  increase  tension  and  add  to  the 
danger  of  war. 

I am  pleased  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  Secretary  General  U Thant 
both  have  promptly  condemned  the 
hangings. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East  has  been  seriously 
compounded  by  this  week’s  mass  hang- 
ings in  Iraq.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
has  spoken  for  all  Americans,  and  I be- 
lieve for  all  mankind,  in  condemning  the 
outrageous  group  trials  and  public  ex- 
ecutions now  taking  place  in  that  coun- 
try. These  actions  can  only  contribute  to 
further  tension  between  Arabs  and  Jews. 
Although  not  all  those  executed  as  al- 
leged Israel  spies  were  Jewish,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
actions  represent  a special  vindictiveness 
against  the  small  band  of  Iraq  Jews  and 
a distorted  expression  of  hostility  against 
the  State  of  Israel. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  additional 
executions  will  result  from  the  latest 
charges  against  individuals  said  to  be 
agents  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. From  the  outside  it  is  impossible  to 
assess  the  facts  of  the  various  cases,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures involved  raise  profound  questions 
of  international  law  and  morality. 

Surely  it  should  be  clear  to  the  leaders 
in  Iraq  and  other  Arab  States  that  no 
civilized  purpose  can  be  served  by  such 
primitive  exercises.  Indeed  they  not  only 
offend  the  conscience  of  nations  who  wish 
to  achieve  cordial  and  constructive  rela- 
tions with  both  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel;  they  also  tempt  the  leaders  in  Tel 
Aviv  to  find  ways  to  retaliate  for  what 
they  conceive  as  simple  terrorism  against 
their  brothers  in  areas  under  j^rab  con- 
trol. 

Provocative  and  unjustified  gestures  of 
this  kind  must  be  avoided  if  peace  is  to 
prevail  in  this  troubled  region.  It  is  hardly 


sufficient  for  Iraq  to  claim  that  these 
show  trials  and  executions  are  exclusively 
domestic  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
ternational concern.  That  a state  has  the 
power  to  torture  and  kill  human  beings 
under  its  control  is  plain  enough;  that 
it  has  absolutely  no  right  to  do  so  with- 
out regard  to  fair  judicial  process  is  also 
plain.  And  the  sentiment  of  mankind  is 
obviously  and  rightly  aroused  in  opposi- 
tion to  Iraq's  methods  in  this  instance. 

The  time  has  come  for  every  nation 
in  the  Middle  East  to  cease  indulging  in 
measures  which  wreak  vengeance  with- 
out contributing  to  peace,  which  vent 
frustrations  in  ways  which  only  generate 
new  frustrations.  If  Iraq  and  other  states 
in  the  area  value  their  reputations  in 
the  world  and  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
their  strife-torn  lands,  they  must  begin 
to  apply  greater  prudence  and  restraint 
in  their  national  and  international  poli- 
cies 

The  tragedies  of  this  week  display  the 
worst  and  most  vicious  instincts  which 
afflict  the  human  race.  All  men  of  good 
will  should  lend  their  efforts  to  see  that 
they  are  not  repeated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I suggest  the  absence  of  a quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

. Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SALARY  INCREASES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Salary  Act  of  1967,  a pro- 
vision was  included  which  established  a 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending a change  of  salaries  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  judiciary,  and  cer- 
tain top  personnel  in  the  executive 
branch.  That  provision  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a Commission.  The 
Commission,  in  turn,  would  report  to  the 
the  President  its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  salaries. 

The  President,  after  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission,  would 
evaluate  them  and  make  his  own  rec- 
ommendations, and,  in  turn,  he  was  then 
authorized  to  submit  those  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  with  the  further  pro- 
viso that  the  new  salaries  would  become 
effective  within  30  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  submitted  his  recommendations 
to  Congress  unless  during  that  30-day 
period  one  House  of  Congress  had  taken 
negative  action  to  disapprove  this  course. 

In  the  budget  as  submitted  on  January 
15  President  Johnson  sent  his  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  with  the  pro- 
posed increases  ranging  from  40  to  60 
percent. 

On  page  167  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1970,  we  find  this  language : 

The  .new  salaries  will  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  after 
February  12,  1969,  unless  Congress  acts  to 
the  contrary. 

Recognizing  this,  and  as  one  who  felt 
that  we  could  not  afford  at  this  time 
to  increase  congressional  salaries,  judi- 
cial salaries,  and  salaries  of  the  top 
echelon  of  the  executive  branch  by  40 
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tb  60  percent  as  was  proposed,  I intro- 
duced a resolution  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  express  the  disagreement  of  the 
Senate  with  these  recommended  salary 
scales. 

! I recognize  that  an  argument  has  been 
iriade  in  justification  of  some  changes  in 
salaries.  Nevertheless,  as  I have  stated 
earlier  today,  we  do  not  have  a balanced 
budget  for  either  fiscal  1969  or  fiscal 
1970,  as  has  been  proclaimed.  Oh  the 
contrary,  we  are  confronted  with  a deficit 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1969  -next  June 
3Q — of  around  $7  billion  and  a projected 
deficit  of  around  $10.5  billion  or  $10.75 
bullion  for  fiscal  1970. 

i Inflation  has  been  rather  rampant  in 
tfiis  country.  Inflation  is  the  second  most 
serious  threat  to  our  country.  I place  ltile 
Vfietnam  problem  first. 

j I felt  very  strongly  that  the  first  brder 
of  business  of  this  Congress  should  not 
be  to  increase  our  salaries  by  40,  5j0j  or 
60  percent  but  rather  that  we  should  get 
ir  financial  house  in  order.  There  fa  no 
kidding  ourselves.  We  cannot  in- 
rease  congressional  salaries  by  40;  par- 
ent, as  is  proposed  in  this  plan,  j and 
:Lcrease  the  salaries  of  the  judicially  by 
le  40  or  50  percent,  as  is  proposed  in 
bis  plan,  and  Increase  the  salaries  of 
te  top  echelon  in  the  executive  branch 
40,  50,  or  60  percent  unless  we  at  the 

}me  time  are  willing  to  face  up  tb  the 
ality  that  there  will  certainly  be  a re- 
quest to  increase  the  salaries  of  all; civil 
service  employees  by  at  least  10  cjr  12 
percent. 

That  represents  an  annual  cost  of  $4 
tq  $5  billion,  or  about  one -half  o -fj  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  1-jyear 
extension  of  the  10 -percent  surcharge. 

I The  Members  of  Congress  and|  the 
njembers  of  the  executive  department 
should  realize  that  if  we  increase  our i own 
alaries  we  cannot  say  no  to  the  others. 
Carrying  the  matter  a step  further,  if 
Congress  increases  its  own  salaries*!  and 
the  executive  salaries  by  40  or  50  cjr  60 
ercent  and  if  we  increase  the  salaries 
[ other  Government  employees  by  io  or 
percent,  the  Government  as  the  ljarg- 
1 employer  in  the  country  cannot  go  to 
ivate  industry  and  organized  labor  and 
say:  “You  should  hold  the  line  at  a 4-  or 
5- percent  price  and  wage  Increase  in  or- 
der that  we  may  combat  inflation.”  i 
Inflation  is  a great  threat  in  this  coun- 
try. I think  it  has  to  be  controlled;*  but 
I (think  the  place  to  control  it  is  in  the 
Hklls  of  Congress,  and  the  top  echelons  of 
the  executive  branch  must  cooperate. 

Congress  should  be  willing  to  face  up 
tq  these  facts.  The  first  order  of  business 
of  the  91st  Congress  should  be  to  put  our 
financial  house  in  order. 

On  that  basis  I introduced  on  January 
13,  1969,  the  same  day  this  recommeriria- 
tibns  came  down,  a resolution  which 
read: 

Resolved , That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  pursu- 
ant to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Ac|t  of  1967. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate*  this 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Post  Office 
arid  Civil  Service  Committee  for  action 
We  find  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate — and 
this  is  the  nearest  rule  we  can  find  ap- 


plicable to  it — that  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  of  the  Hoover  Commission  it 
was  provided  with  respect  to  these  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President’s  that  if 
there  were  a resolution  of  disagreement 
it  would  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  but  the  committee  was  sup- 
posed to  report'  this  resolution  back  to 
the  Senate  with  either  a favorable  or  an 
unfavorable  report. 

It  provided: 

If  the  committee  "o  which  it  has  been  re- 
ferred a resolution  with  respect  to  a reor- 
ganization plan  has  not  reported  it  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its 
introduction,  it  shall  then  (but  not  before) 
be  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
commltte  from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  committee 


aftuary  29,  1969 

advised  by  the  committee  chairman  that 
the  committee  does  not  contemplate  tak- 
ing any  action  and  that  it  is  their  plan  to 
let  the  resolution  die  in  the  committee. 
Presumably  the  plan  is  to  prevent  a Sen- 
ate vote. _ 

To  accept,  this  as  the  final  conclusion 
would  mean  that  we,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  had  delegated  to  the  committee 
the  right  to  make!  the  decision  for  the 
entire  Senate.  All  Senators  should  be  al- 
lowed to  express  their  own  views  on  this 
particular  subject.  Certainly  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  Senate, 
and  I so  expressed  myself  to  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

Since  the  committee  has  decided  that 
it  will  not  take  action  I am  now  con- 


firm further  consideration  fronted  With  the  question  as  to  what 

steps  can  be  taken  to  ge  a Senate  vote. 
There  are  two  step$  which  can  be  taken. 
One  step  is  to  submit  a duplicate  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. I fully  recognize  that  objection 
would  be  made  to  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Under  the.  rules^of  the  Senate— rule 
XIV— the  resolution  could  be  offered, 
unanimous  consent  could  be  requested 
for  its  consideration,  and  no  doubt  an 
objection  would  be  made;  but  the  resolu- 
tion would  automatically  go  to  the  cal- 
endar and  be  there  for  consideration  on 
the  next  legislative  day. 

The  second  step:  that  could  be  taken 
would  be  to  offer  a motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  In  that 
event,  the  resolution  would  automatically 
be  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  the  responsibility  to 
vote  on  these  proposed  salary  increases. 
If  a majority  of  the  Senate  feels  that  the 
resolution  should  be  defeated  and  that 
the  salary  increase  should  go  into  effect 
let  it  so  vote.  Surely  the  Senate  will  not 
sit  back  and  let  the', proposal  become  law 
by  negative  action,  whereby  all  would  re- 
ceive a 40-  or  50-percent  salary  increase 
* iut  still  be  in  a position  to  answer  our 
onstituents  by  saying,  “I  personally  was 
gainst  the  salary  increase,  but  the 
thers  were  for  it.  I:  did  not  get  a chance 
o vote.” 

I know  Senators  well  enough  to  know 


lution  with  respect  to.,^tfch  reorganization 
plan  which  has  bee nT referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr,  Ppe^ldent,  I want  to  be  frank 
about  t#e  matter.  After  studying  the  rule 
and  reading  the  law  as  it  was  put  into  the 
salaiw  act  I found  it  did  not  specifically 
spell  lout  that  the  committee  must  take 
actiok  within  10  days  although  it  was 
understood  by  all  Members  that  such 
would  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

After  introducing  the  resolution  I di- 
rected a letibr  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  asKfcqg  that  the  committee 
give  consideratiorKto  this  resolution  and 
either  take  favoratlte  or  unfavorable  ac- 
tion and  then  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Senate  in  order  that  t^e  Senate  itself 
could  vote  on  the  questio] 

I am  disappointed  that  tfik  committee, 
after  holding  this  resolution  zVeeks,  has 
decided  that  it  wil  L not  take  any  action 
whatever.  Apparently  the  plan  ik  to  let 
it  die  in  the  committee  and  thus  15t  the 
40  percent  congressional  salary  increase 
become  effective  without  Members  hav- 
ing to  answer  a rolleall. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a copy  of  my  letter  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ,• 

U.S.  Senate,  / 

\ Washington , D.C.,  January  21,  1969./ 
Han.  Gale  W,  McGee,  / 

Chairmahy^ost  Office  and  Civil  Service  ^om- 
mittee/®J$.  Senate,  Washington#/ D.C. 

Dear  Senator?-  Wecingsder^T  January 
15,  President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress 
his  salary  recommendations  under  Public 
Law  90-206.  On  the  same  day  I introduced 
Senate  Resolution  17,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  express  Senate  disagreement  with 
these  recommendations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
has  but  thirty  days  in  which  to  act  on  this 
Resolution,  which  means  that  we  must  take 
action  before  the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  For 
this  reason  I am  asking  that  your  Committee 
take  action  and  report  this  Resolution  with 
your  recommendations  either  in  the  af- 
firmative or  negative. 

I am  not  asking  that  hearings  be  held 
on  the  Resolution,  but  should  the  Commit- 
tee so  desire  I would  be  willing  to  testify 
in  support  thereof. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  committee.  I have  been  officially 


that  they  are  all  eagerly  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  most  im- 
portant question.  I intend  to  give  them 
that  chance.  So  in  order  to  initiate  the 
steps  for  voting  I submit  a resolution 
which  I ask  to  have  read.  Following  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  I shall  make  a 
unanimous-consent  Request. 

The  PRESIDING  ^OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

* S.  Res.  82 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  pay  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  pur- 
suant to  section  225  (h|  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I ask  for  the  immediate  con- 
sider a tio n of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) . Objection 
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SETTLE  THE  ISRAEL-ARAB  BOR- 
DERLINE DISPUTES  NOW 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday January  29,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  the  majority  of  the  nations  who 
make  up  the  United  Nations’  voting 
strength  is  alined  against  independence 
for  any  nation  who  desires  self-govern- 
ment. The  international  Communists 
seem  to  have  more  strength  within  the 
halls  of  the  United  Nations  than  the 
forces  who  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
self-government  throughout  the  world. 

Nasser  and  his  Middle  East  allies  are 
part  of  this  international  Communist 
conspiracy  and  it  is  their  intention  to 
destroy  the  free  nation  of  Israel  either 
through  blitzkrieg  attack  or  through  the 
slow  process  of  undermining  its  economy 
and  its  progress  toward  independence 
and  freedom. 

The  Iraqi  Government  vowed  yester- 
day to  hold  more  espionage  trials  despite 
protests  over  the  execution  of  14  men 
accused  of  spying  for  Israel.  The  Iraqi 
Government  indicated  today  they  will 
put  35  more  prisoners,  including  13  Jews, 
on  trial  for  spying  and  sabotage.  The 
Baghdad  radio  reported  that  other  spies 
will  be  tried  soon. 

The  Jewish  population,  not  only  in  our 
country,  but  throughout  the  world,  is 
unanimous  in  protesting  the  attacks  and 
sabotage  which  have  become  an  or- 
ganized and  almost  daily  occurrence 
against  Israel.  Israel  is  the  only  nation 
within  the  Middle  East  complex  of  na- 
tions .who  opposes  tyranny  and  is  fight- 
ing to  preserve  democracy  and  freedom 
for  its  people. 

For  20  years,  notwithstanding  the  ar- 
mistice and  cease-fire  agreements,  the 
Arab  States  have  waged  war  against 
Israel.  The  organized  assassins  quartered 
in  Arab  countries  are  ordered  by  their 
masters  to  murder  men,  women,  and 
children  in  Israel.  This  small  free  na- 
tion is  engaged  in  a struggle  for  its  life. 
The  United  Nations  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned the  purpose  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated— to  safeguard  justice  and  peace 
over  the  globe.  Why  does  not  the  United 
Nations  protest  the  Arab  terrorists  in 
their  concentrated  effort  to  kill  Jews,  not 
only  in  Israel,  but  elsewhere?  For  some 
reason  the  United  Nations  has  disinte- 
grated and  is  silent  when  the  Arabs,  by 
reason  of  their  barbarous  instincts,  kill 
Africans  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
Sudan,  persecute  citizens  of  Algeria, 
Egyptian  pilots  fly  Soviet  planes,  and 
add  flames  to  the  murders  in  Biafra. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  State  Department  and  con- 
nections with  other  free  nations,  should 
start  immediately  with  effective  warn- 
ings against  the  Arabs  to  cease  their 
international  crimes  and  terminate  their 
attacks  to  destroy  their  neighboring  na- 
tion of  Israel. 

I am  satisfied  that  the  American  peo- 
ple of  all  nationalities  and  categories  will 
support  all  efforts  to  terminate  the  So- 
viet-Arab  air  conspiracy  to  annihilate  a 
free  neighbor. 


An  avalanche  of  actions  by  Nasser  and 
his  tyrannical  associates  will  justify  all 
steps  that  our  Government  will  take  to 
preserve  the  only  democracy,  the  only 
nation  with  self  government  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  area.  Israel  is  entitled  to  this 
consideration  by  the  free  world  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice. 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  ARTICLE 
SHOWS  GRIEVANCE  ARBITRA- 
TION A TRIUMPH  OF  FREE  COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  management  is  the 
grievance  and  arbitration  system,  now 
written  into  about  100,000  separate 
company-union  contracts,  for  settling 
disputes  arising  during  the  contract 
term.  Because  it  works  so  effectively,  this 
private  system  gets  almost  no  public 
plaudits.  However,  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly for  January  1969,  Ben  Rathbun,  the 
associate  editor  for  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs,  Inc.,  has  witten  a first- 
rate  commentary  on  the  system’s  impor- 
tance to  our  economic  stability.  Mr, 
Rathbun,  who  also  has  written  on  labor 
matters  for  Harper’s  magazine  and  the 
Yale  Law  Journal,  pays  a well-deserved 
tribute — not  only  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment— but  to  the  private  arbitrators  who 
have  contibuted  so  much  to  making  the 
system  work. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor  Arbitration:  Britain  and  the  United 
States 

(By  Ben  Rathbun) 

About  a year  ago  at  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany plant  In  Dagenham,  England,  an  em- 
ployee was  told  to  put  a new  drill  in  his 
machine,  a simple  chore  he’d  always  done 
before.  But  now  he  balked  for  no  apparent 
good  reason.  When  he  was  suspended  tempo- 
rarily, 100  of  his  co-workers  walked  out  in 
protest.  Within  two  days,  9000  Ford  em- 
ployees were  laid  off  because  of  the  crippling 
effect  of  the  walkout. 

As  is  the  case  with  about  95  percent  of  all 
the  strikes  In  Britain,  the  stoppage  was  “un- 
official,” without  the  sanction  of  the  national 
union.  It  could  hardly  be  called  illegal  be- 
cause almost  no  strikes  are  illegal  in  Britain. 
But  legal  or  not,  these  “wildcat”  strikes 
have  been  characterized  by  Lord  Carron,  the 
ex-president  of  the  bne-million-member 
Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Foundry- 
men’s  Union,  as  “hammer  blows  at  our 
[Britain's]  existence.”  Largely  because  of  the 
“quickie”  strikes,  the  Economist,  that  fount 
of  measured,  judgments,  describes  the  labor 
relations  picture  in  Britain  as  “a  uniquely 
horrible  mess.” 

If  the  Dagenham  case  had  arisen,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  Ford  stamping  plant  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  it  would  have  been  handled 
differently.  The  recalcitrant  employee’s  pro- 
test against  being  sent  home  would  have 
been  referred  to  a formal  union-management 
settlement  process  for  resolution.  The  odds 


are  1000  to  one  against  a strike,  but  if  the 
episode'  had  boiled  into  a crippling  walkout, 
the  United  Auto  Workers’  national  staff 
would  have  moved  in  to  end  the  stoppage. 
grievance 

This  private  system  for  avoiding  wildcat 
strikes  about  a multitude  of  issues  from 
tardiness  to  the  quality  of  washroom  toilet 
tissue  has  been  written  into  close  to  100,000 
separate  private  contracts  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  It  is  founded  upon  a volun- 
tary union  pledge  not  to  strike  over  so-called 
grievances  arising  during  the  period  when 
the  contract  is  in  effect.  Instead,  union  and 
management  agree  to  the  arbitration  of  all 
unresolved  grievances.  Those  not  settled  by 
the  supervisor  and  the  union  steward  or  by 
higher  officials  in  joint  conference  are  sent 
to  a private  arbitrator.  The  parties  agree  in 
advance  that  the  arbitrator’s  decision  must 
be  accepted  as  final  and  binding. 

Except  in  highly  regulated  industries  like 
the  railroads  and  the  airlines,  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  strictly  a matter  of  private  agreements. 
Neither  state  nor  federal  law  requires  the  no- 
strike pledges  given  and  honored  by  unions, 
and  only  a relative  handful  of  the  more  than 
40,000  arbitration  decisions  rendered  an- 
nually ever  wind  up  in  court.  Each  year 
literally  millons  of  grievances  are  resolved 
peacefully.  For  those  not  settled  at  the  local 
plant  or  office,  the  arbitrator’s  ruling  is  un- 
reviewable,  uncontest  able,  and  unimpeach- 
able. With  the  rarest  exceptions,  the  inci- 
dent is  terminated  utterly.  In  Alva  John- 
ston’s phrase,  it’s  “like  a building  falling  on 
a man.” 

There  are  basically  two  types  of  strikes  in 
this  country.  The  first  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  legally  authorized  period  after  a con- 
tract terminates.  When  the  parties  cannot 
agree  on  new  money  terms  and  other  benefits, 
the  union  has  the  right  to  strike. 

The  second  is  the  strike  over  grievances 
that  erupt  during  the  contract  term.  This 
report  deals  only  with  the  latter.  And,  make 
no  mistake,  these  strikes  are  no  mere  side- 
show to  the  crucial  emergency  affairs.  Despite 
the  gravity  of  the  questions  raised  by  major 
strikes  over  new  contract  terms,  most  of 
today’s  ablest  managers  would  regard  the 
x return  of  midterm  “wildcat”  strikes  as  an 
equally  serious  menace. 

Management’s  willingness  to  pay  a high 
price  in  return  for  strike- free  day-to-day 
stability  is  generally  overlooked  by  the  press. 
This  attitude  was  aptly  summarized  some 
years  back  by  Harry  W.  Anderson,  General 
Motors  vice  president  for  industrial  relations 
at  the  time:  "The  public  doesn’t  understand 
about  these  highly -publicized  settlements: 
the  big  thing  we’re  buying  is  the  union’s  col- 
laboration in  making  that  grievance  system 
work.  That  day-by-day  union  performance 
on  dealing  with  grievances  and  keeping  pro- 
duction going  smoothly  is  a damn-sight  more 
important  than  the  money  deal  we  make 
with  Walter  [Reuther]  ” 

In  Britain,  no  such  gyrostabilizer  for  day- 
to-day  employee  relations  has  been  developed. 
As  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  the  American  labor 
troubleshooter,  pointed  out  recently,  the 
most  important  practical  difference  between 
the  U.S.  and  British  systems  is  the  power  of 
a local  shop  steward  in  Britain  to  “call  a 
nuisance  walkout  any  time  he  chooses.”  Re- 
cent causes  of  these  walkouts  include  a 
welder’s  changing  a light  bulb  instead  of 
waiting  for  an  electrician  to  do  it;  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  tea  dispensers  to  cut 
down  excessive  tea-break  time  caused  by 
individual  tea  brewing;  the  disciplining  of 
an  Andy-Capp-like  brewery  employee  who 
regularly  “knocked-back”  more  than  his  two 
free  pints  of  on-the-job  bitter  each  day;  the 
hiring  of  a Negro  at  Alcan  Industries  in 
preference  to  several  white  applicants;  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  sausages  at  tea 
breaks  at  a Liverpool  shipyard. 

Harold  Wilson’s  Labor  government  declared 
that  a wildcat  tie-up  on  the  Royal  Docks  in 
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1967  was  a major  factor  in  driving  the  gov- 
ernment to  its  November,  1SG7,  devaluation 
bf  the  pound  sterling.  The  broader  result  of 
[these  walkouts  is  what  Lord  Carron  called 
jthe  “suicidal  strangling  of  trade.” 

I By  contrast,  as  Kheel  argued,  the  U.S. 
imion  leader  uses  his  economic  muscle  to  get 
big  gains  after  the  contract  expires:  “Be- 
cause the  U.S.  union  delivers  the  wage-and- 
fringe  goodies  when  the  contract  is  reopened 
ht  the  end  of  its  term,  the  union  leader  can 
pay:  ‘Okay,  you:  bastards*  you  can’t  strike 
for  the  next  three  years.  Then  we’ll  elsorcise 
bur  collective  strength  again  and  get  some- 
thing more  that’s  really  good.’  ” 

| Kheel  raised  a storm  in  Britain  last  year 
by  declaring  that  the  British  employee  rela- 
tions system  is  “at  least  50  years  behind  that 
bf  the  US.”  Kheel  indicated  that  Britain 
Could  be  doomed  economically  unless  there 
js  a drastic  revision  of  the  current  system 
tinder  which  anyone  can  call  a strike  any- 
time he  feels  like  it.  He  noted  that  the 
economic  damage  of  these  wildcat  strikes  is 
enormous. 

! Kheel  insists  that  British  management 
fails  to  comprehend  the  need  for  "predict- 
ability” in  its  day-to-day  relations  wit  1 1 the 
employees.  The  British  manager  “deesn’t 
Know  when  the  hell  he’s  going  to  be  h|t  by  a 
Strike,”  Kheel  says,  “and  he  has  even  less 
idea  of  how  to  settle  it,  except  by  giving  ip..” 
-b-s  Kheel  put  it:  “The  ultimate  consequence 
bf  this  inability  to  plan”  is  to  discours  e in- 
dustry from  “going  out  and  buying  the 
jnachinery  and  making  the  other  capital  im- 
provements that  British  industry  desperately 
peeds  and  isn’t  getting.” 

MINISKIRTS  AND  MOONLIGHTING! 

In  this  country,  the  agenda  of  issue ; go- 
ing to  arbitration  gets  ever  longer.  It  In- 
cludes disputes  about  math  tests  require  d for 
promotions;  favoritism  in  overtime  align- 
ments; premium  pay  for  dye-foot,  five  inch 
operators  who  can  fit  into  the  motor  case  of 
a NASA  missile;  company  policy  on  long 
hair  and  beards;  the  right  to  take  a se  cond 
job  (moonlight)  at  another  company;  the 
effect  of  miniskirts  on  production;  and  Ivil- 
righfts  picketing  as  an  excusable  absence, 
jviso  on  the  arbitral  agenda  : the  right  t<  buy 
1‘numbers”  tickets  during  working  hours , on- 
the-job  sodomy,  and  a bli^ard  as  an  act  of 
God.  From  dolts  to  dope  addicts,  the  arbi- 
trators deal  with  all  the  variant  persona  “ties 
and  problems  in  employee  relations.  Of  the 
major  issues,  the  staples  are  absenteeism, 
vacation-and-holiday  scheduling,  insubord- 
ination, abuse  of  sick  leave*  overtime,  ability 
versus  seniority  in  promotions,  and  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  promotion,  as- 
signments, and  so  on. 

Although  arbitration  of  employee  grivances 
in  the  United  States  range!  back  to  an  1865 
steel  puddler’s  case  in  Pittsburgh,  only,i:i  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  the  system  been 
proadly  used.  Prior  to  that,  the  New  York 
£loak  and  suit  industry,  with  Louis  D.  Bi  ahd- 
iis  as  the  arbitrator,  under  the  famous  1910 
protocol;  the  newspaper  industry  and  the 
typographical  and  printing  pressmen's 
unions;  and  Hart,  Schaffner  & Marx,  wjilh  its 
1911  arbitration  pact  engineered  largely  by 
Sidney  Hillman,  the  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  did  the  mas  , im- 
portant pioneering  with  grievance  arbitra- 
tion. In  the  1930’s,  Dr.  George  W.  Taylor  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  attracted  at- 
tention with  his  resourceful  services  tu  the 
arbitrator  in  the  hosiery  and  men’s  clothing 
Industries. 

But  the  real  breakthrough  did  not  :ome 
Until  June  10,  1939,  at  a dramatic  meeting 
bf  the  United  Auto  Workers1*  General  Motors 
Council  in  Detroit.  The  119-day  eiti-ciown 
strike  at  GM’s  Flint  plants  in  1936-1937  was 
followed  by  GM’s  capitulation  to  John  L. 
Lewis,  the  CIO  president.  But  the  auto 
workers  were  no  more  appeased  than  the 
Paris  Commune  had  been  by  the  Vieomte 
<ie  Noailles’s  1789  offer  to  surrender  the  rights 


and  privileges  of  the  French  nobility.  Several 
frenzied  years  followed  in  Detroit,  Flint,  and 
Pontiac. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  wildcat  stop- 
pages hit  General  Motors  between  February 
and  June,  1937.  In  1938,  there  were  at  least 
300.  In  most  of  the  GM  plants,  the  militant 
UAW  members  were  cocked  for  instant  strike 
action  at  the  mere  raising  of  a foreman’s 
voice.  They  were  about  as  concerned  about 
GM’s  dependence  on  efficiency  as  H.  Rap 
Brown  is  about  the  future  of  the  Grosse 
Pointe  Yacht  Club. 

. By  1939,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  the  head  of 
UAW’s  GM  Department,  saw  clearly  that 
wildcat  strikes  could  impair  the  infant  CIO’s 
opportunity  to  move  into  the  economic  and 
political  big  leagues.  Advised  by  Sidney  Hill- 
man, Reuther  begem  exploratory  talks  with 
GM  officials.  At  the  June  10,  1939,  showdown 
of  UAW’s  GM  Council,  Reuther  spoke  out 
against  wildcat  strikes:  “I  don’t  want  to  tje 
up  90,000  workers  because  oneji^er  wm 
laid  off  for  two  months.  That  jjracase  for  the 
arbitrator.”  To  many  in  t^YuAW.  this  was 
unacceptable  appeasepatSnt,  but  Reuther 
managed  to  carry  thp^day. 

For  Its  part,  GM  management  was  looking 
hard  at  the  idea  ot  a grievance-and-arbitra- 
tion  system  befere  they’d  even  heard  of 
Walter  Reuther.  hey  proceeded  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  a longtime  GM  adviser  from 
the  investment  hfcuse  of  Morgan  Stanley: 
“When  GM  takes  \ip  a question,  they  don’t 
just  discuss  it,  theky  pulverize  it.”  The  re- 
sult of  Reuther’s  3 native  and  GM’s  home- 
work was  the  1940  agreement  for  a grievance- 
and-arbltration  systems 

rtji.e  of  Yaw 

This  agreement,  oomingNat  a ‘crucial  time, 
had  an  influential  impacY  after  America 
entered  World  War  II.  The  War  Labor  Board, 
charged  with  handling  wartime  labor  dis- 
putes, seized  the  occasion  to  write  grievance- 
and-arbitration  clauses  into  thousands  of 
contracts.  Despite  rheir  imposition  at  many 
companies  as  pure  diktat,  these  clauses 
plainly  answered  what  Justice  Holmes  has 
called  “a  felt  need.”  They  were  widely  em- 
braced and  became  the  sole  point  of  lffcbor- 
management  unanimity  at  President  hu- 
man’s post-war  Labor  Management  Confeiy 
ence  on  the  whole  range  of  labor  policy.  Both  , 
the  NAM  and  the  CIO  agreed  on  the  de- 
sirability of  private  arbitration  of  employee 
grievances  under  a plan  based  on  no-strike 
pledges  by  local  unions. 

The  practical  significance  for  management, 
unions,  and  the  economy  was  summed  up 
a few  years  ago  by  Archibald  Cox,  the  former 
U.S.  Solicitor  General,  now  Boylston  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  Harvard: 

“The  extraordinary  accomplishments  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  . . . years  since 
[1935]  . . . are  all  too  easily  forgotten.  It  la 
hard  to  think  of  any  insttiution  that  has  ac- 
complished so  much  in  the  short  span  of 
[a  few]  years.  ... 

“Take  . . . the  vital  goal  of  establishing  a 
rule  of  law  in  the  mine,  mill,  and  factory — 
the  substitution  of  a rule^f  law  [through, 
the  arbitration  process  ] for  thebwMntyary  ajuf 
capricious  power  of  the  boss.  Men  have^few 
greater  concerns  than  this  kind  of  justice. 
What  equal  example  is  there  of  extending  a 
rule  of  law — both  substantive  rights  and 
duties  and  also  the  machinery  to  administer 
them — into  so  large  an  area  of  human  life 
affecting  so  many  people  within  so  short  a 
time.  Nothing  less  has  been  done  by  col- 
lective bargaining  through  the  rules  it  brings 
into  the  shop  and  the  industrial  jurispru- 
dence being  made  and  administered  through 
grievance  procedures  and  arbitration.” 

In  addition  to  Dr.  George  W.  Taylor,  who 
became  a special  adviser  on  labor  relations 
to  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy,  a remarkably  able  and  wise 
group  of  arbitrators  deserves  credit  for  their 
role  in  the  grievance -and-arbitration  experi- 
ment. Most  played  important  roles  on  the 


World  War  II  War  Labor  Board.  Thereafter, 
many  served  as  arbitrators  for  key  companies 
and  unions  during  the  formative  and  trying 
stages  of  collective  bargaining.  For  example, 
Ralph  T.  Seward  at  General  Motors  and  In- 
ternational Harvester,  Hairy  Shuhnan  at 
Ford,  Sylvester  Garrett  at  U.S.  Steel,  Gabriel 
N.  Alexander  at  GM,  Harry  Platt  at  Ford  and 
Republic  Steel,  ancLSaul  Wallen  at  Sylvania 
Electic  Products  and  B.  F.  Goodrich  con- 
tributed mightily  to  make  the  grievance  sys- 
tems. work.  Their  constructive  influence  and 
example  also  were  felt  in  many  other  fledg- 
ling relationships  add  were  emulated  by  new 
arbitrators. 

An  arbitrator  can  be  fired  at  any  time  by 
either  party.  He  decides  very  few  “great” 
cases,  and  his  career  can  be  lonely  and  often 
drab.  But  the  luminaries  in  what  is  called 
the  arbitrators’  “College  of  Cardinals”  move 
into  the  bright  public  light  from  time  to 
time  as  White  House  mediators  and  fact- 
finders in  the  big  labor-relations  “spectacu- 
lars.” In  these  national  emergency  cases, 
the  role  of  the  mediator  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  arbitrator,  although  many 
in  the  profession  exchange  the  two  hats 
with  alacrity.  The  arbitrator  makes  like  a 
judge  and  decides  a case;  the  mediator 
makes  like  a high-level  con  man  and  tries 
to  get  the  parties  to  resolve  their  differences 
themselves.  _ 

Others  who  have  served  with  distinction 
in  both  categories  include  Ben  Aaron,  direc- 
tor of  the  Industrial  Relations  Instetute  at 
UCLA  and  a member  of  the  Presidential  Au- 
tomation Commission  of  1965;  David  L.  Cole, 
President  Eisenhower’s  Mediation  Service 
Director;  Archibald  Cox;  John  T.  Dunlop  of 
the  Harvard  Economics  Department,  who  is 
a dynamic  legend  even  among  his  fellow 
“Cardinals”;  N.  P.  Feinslnger  of  the  Wis- 
consin Law  School,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  National  Wage  Stabilization  Board;  Rob- 
ben  W.  Fleming,  the  president  of  the  tJni- 
versity  of  Michigan  since  1968;  Ted  Kheel, 
who  “plays  God”  in  the  tangled  labor  rela- 
tions of  New  York  City  the  way  Dunlop  did 
until  recently  in  the  construction  and  atomic 
energy  industries;  and  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

In  some  ways,  the  second  wave  of  arbi- 
trators has  not  been  of  comparable  quality. 
The  unions  and  management  have  been  far 
too  slow  in  extending  their  confidence  to  new 
arbitrators  and  in  seeing  to  it  that  arbitra- 
tion was  made  an  attractive  career.  Some  of 
thA  new  arbitrators  like  Paul  Hanlon,  David 
MilWr,  Richard  Mittenthal,  and  Rolf  Valtin 
are  excellent,,  but  more  are  needed. 

Tchay,  about  twenty-five  years  since  arbi- 
tration was  imposed  from  Washington  on  a 
reluctant  management,  the  system  is  widely 
accented.  Although  some  procedures  work 
poomy,  and  although  the  nature  of  the  sys- 
tenf,  with  winners  and  losers  in  every  case, 
guarantees  a hail  of  off-the-cuff  contumely 
for  the  arbitrators,  the  system  is  under  no 
serious  challenge.  The  quick  peek  at  the 
British  “wildcat”  strikes  is  bound  to  give 
pause  to  the  harshest  critics  of  the  U.S. 
system. 


THE  HONORABLE  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

hon.  john  l.  McMillan 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , January  23,  1969 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  a 
former  Member,  the  Honorable  Paul  F. 
Schenck,  who  so  ably  represented  the 
State  of  Ohio  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  a number  of  years. 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  serving  with  Mr. 
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Senator  Melvin  A.  Steinberg. 

U.S.  Marshal  Frank  Udoff. 

A1  Weinstein. 

Philip  Willen. 

Among  its  various  activities,  the  Safety 
First  Club  of  Maryland: 

Received  a National  Safety  Council  Trophy 
in  1959  “for,  outstanding  contributions  to 
traffic  safety/’  This  was  a national  award 
limited  to  the  Safety  First  Club  and  10  other 
organizations  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Received  a Certificate  of  Appreciation 
from  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the 
Advertising  Council  “in  grateful  appreciation 
for  help  given  in  the  1960  Stop  Accidents 
Campaign  ...  A campaign  designed  in  the 
public  interest  to  save  lives  and  thereby 
make  America  a safer  place  in  which  to  live.” 
***** 

The  Safety  First  Club  campaigned  for 
several  years  for  the  adoption  of  a statute 
specifying  that  Driver  Education  courses  be 
offered  in  Maryland’s  public  high  schools. 
Bill  was  approved  by  Maryland  Legislature 
and  signed  by  Governor  Tawes  on  April  24, 
1961.  Governor  Tawes  subsequently  declared: 
“The  major  credit  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Driver  Education  bill  belongs  to  the  Safety 
First  Club  of  Maryland  because  of  its  inspired 
leadership  and  vigorous  and  effective  cam- 
paigning for  this  safety  education  measure.” 
* * * * * 

Since  its  inception  twelve  years  ago,  the 
Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  has  worked 
diligently  for  the  adoption  of  traffic  safety 
legislation  to  help  reduce  accidents  on  our 
highways.  The  organization  has  advocated: 

Employment  of  Meter  Maids. 

Point  System. 

Seat  Belts. 

Reflectorized  motor  vehicle  tags. 

Installation  of  devices  on  motor  vehicles 
to  eliminate  air  pollution  from  this  source. 

Adoption  and  enforcement  of  a Pedestrian 
Safety  Program  in  Baltimore  City. 

Annual  grant  be  made  available  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  study,  in  depth,  reasons 
for  traffic  accidents. 

State  Accident  Control  Records  Bureau — 
established  several  years  ago,  and  a valuable 
intrument  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety. 

Compulsory  chemical  tests  for  drivers 
“under  the  influence.” 

Laminated  photographs  on  drivers’  regis- 
tration cards. 

Re-examination  of  drivers  every  four  years. 

Regulations  for  motorcycles  and  motor- 
cycle operators. 

Expansion  of  driver  education  programs. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
adopted;  others  have  hot.  The  Safety  First 
Club  has  learned  through  experience  that 
campaigning  successfully  for  traffic  safety 
legislation  is  a long  and  arduous  task. 
***** 

The  Safety  First  Club  believes  that  traffic 
supervision  and  control  belong  in  the  sphere 
of  duly-constituted  experts  and  authorities; 
out,  nevertheless,  such  groups  as  the  Safety 
First  Club  of  Maryland  can  render  services 
through  planned  and  consistent  safety  pro- 
grams, campaigns  and  activities  aimed  at 
helping  to  reduce  our  mounting  traffic  toll. 

Safety  First  Club’s  major  objectives  are: 

1.  Help  reduce  traffic  fatalities  and  injuries. 

2.  Stress  the  importance  of  traffic  safety 
among  our  youth. 

3.  Work  for  the  passage  and  enforcement 
of  statutes  aiming  to  reduce  our  tragic  traffic 
toll. 

4.  Give  proper  recognition  to  the  deserving 
for  attainments  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety. 

***** 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Congressman  Samuel  N. 
Friedel  stated: 

The  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  ad- 
vocates that  “Safety  Is  Everybody’s  Problem.” 
How  I wish  that  it  might  be  possible  to  in- 
still this"  thought  in  consciousness  of  every 
man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  who  lays  a 
hand  on  the  steering  wheel  of  an  automobile, 


truck,  or  other  automotive  vehicle,  releases 
the  brake  and  steps  on  the  gas,  that  each  one 
of  them  is  part  of  that  group  called  every- 
body; and  that  it  is  highly  essential  for  them 
to  operate  that  vehicle  with  utmost  care, 
that  they  may  not  snuff  out  either  their  own 
lives  or  the  lives  of  innocent  victims/’ 


CONGRESSMAN  TUCK  WELCOMES 
WESTINGHOUSE  AND  COMMENDS 
VIRGINIA  ELECTRIC  & POWER  CO. 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OP  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , January  29,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1961  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
adopted  an  aggressive  policy  of  encour- 
aging the  upgrading  of  existing  industry 
and  of  actively  seeking  new  industry.  A 
principal  purpose  for  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  was  to  create  additional  jobs 
for  the  young  people  graduating  from 
our  high  schools,  technical  colleges,  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  in- 
dustrial and  business  leaders  of  America 
have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in 
plants  and  equipment  in  the  Common- 
wealth since  that  time. 

Westinghouse  broke  ground  for  a 
transformer  plant  in  Halifax  County, 
near  South  Boston,  Va.,  on  November  9, 
1967.  The  plant  currently  employs  213, 
with  a projected  employment  of  450 
within  the  next  12  to  18  months.  We  are 
proud  to  have  this  new  corporate  citizen 
in  the  district  which  I have  the  honor 
to  represent.  Through  the  leadership 
provided  by  Mr.  Ellis  Cox,  plant  man- 
ager, and  the  dedicated  employees,  the 
first  transformer  was  delivered  to  the 
Virginia  Electric  & Power  Co.  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1968.  At  the  ceremonies  recogniz- 
ing this  milestone,  former  Governor  and 
then  Congressman  William  M.  Tuck  de- 
livered an  address  which  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  Insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Remarks  of  Congressman  William  M.  Tuck, 
at  the  Dedication  Ceremonies  of  the 
Westinghouse  Transformer  Plant  in 
South  Boston,  Va.,  December  19,  1968 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a genuine 
privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  on  this  auspicious  occasion  when  the 
first  transformer  produced  by  the  Westing- 
house Plant  at  South  Boston  is  being  turned 
out  and  delivered  to  the  Virginia  Electric 
and  Power  Company. 

I appreciate  the  fact  that  my  friend,  Ellis 
Cox,  could  still  introduce  me  as  Congressman 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. I am  just  a temporary  Congressman 
and  I am  getting  more  temporary  every  day. 
Although  I enjoyed  my  associations  in 
Washington,  I look  forward  to  leaving  the 
confusion  and  dissension  existing  there  and 
to  returning  to  this  picturesque  and  tranquil 
Southside  Virginia  community  where  I can 
enjo-y  the  pleasure  of  a closer  association 
with  my  friends  after  such  a long  and  some- 
what tempestuous  career  as  a public  official. 
I hope  that  when  I am  relieved  of  the  heavy 
burdens  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the 
time-consuming  duties,  of  the  office  of  Con- 
gressman that  I will  be’  enabled  to  see  more 
of  you  and  I trust  that  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  command  me  freely  and  fully  to  assist  in 
every  appropriate  manner  in  all  community 
projects. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  the  great  West- 
inghouse Corporation  in  Halifax  County, 


Virginia,  and  the  City  of  South  Boston.  In 
fact,  this  corporation  and  its  dexterous  and 
skillful  personnel  are  already  a very  impor- 
tant part  of  this  splendid  locality.  We  regard 
them  as  our  own. 

Virginia  is  quite  fortunate  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial growth  and  development  which  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past  several  years.  It 
is  due  not  only  to  the  foresight  and  the 
activity  of  our  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
our  industrial  committees,  but  is  due  to  the 
exemplary  government  which  we  have  pro- 
vided and  with  which  we  are  blessed  here  in 
this  grand  old  Commonwealth.  We  have  en- 
joyed, and  will  continue  to  enjoy,  splendid 
labor- management  relations.  Although  I do 
not  have  at  hand  the  exact  figures  for  the 
present  year,  I do  know  that  in  recent  years 
the  record  will  show  that  there  is  probably 
fewer  strikes  and  work  stopages  in  Virginia 
than  in  any  of  our  neighboring  states  or  our 
sister  Southern  states.  At  the  same  time,  our 
people  have  had  full  employment  and  are 
blessed  with  satisfactory  hourly,  daily  or 
weekly  wages. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  industries 
here.  We  have  fair  management-labor  rela- 
tions laws  in  Virginia,  but  best  of  all  we  are 
blessed  by  the  fact  that  those  employed  in 
industry  here  desire  to  see  Virginia  progress 
along  the  best  lines  of  safe  and  sane  better- 
ment. We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Westinghouse  Corpora- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  this  plant  in 
Halifax  County. 

We  are  also  proud  of  our  other  industries 
and  our  public  service  corporations  such  as 
the  two  splendid  railroads  that  serve  this 
community;  and  particularly  the  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Company  serving  approxi- 
mately % of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
This  organization  has  probably  done  more 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  industry  in  Vir- 
ginia than  any  other  group.  My  public  duties 
throughout  the  years  have  enabled  me  to  ob- 
serve closely  the  methods  of  the  operations 
conducted  by  tire  officials  of  VEPCO.  I know 
that  these  gentlemen  who  manage  this  com- 
pany are  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the  high- 
est public  service  and  interest.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  organizations  to  which  I have 
referred  has  done  much  to  enhance  the  cul- 
tural, economical,  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  our  State.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  their  representatives  here 
amongst  us  today.  We  have  cooperated  with 
them  100  per  cent  and  I am  convinced  that 
we  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  them  to 
the  end  that  this  fine  Southside  Virginia 
community  may  maintain  in  the  future  a de- 
sirable balance  between  industry  and  agri- 
culture and  may  give  full  employment  to  the 
people  of  this  region. 

I thank  you  very  much. 

jvA<£  

THE  DETERIORATING  SITUATION 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , January  29,  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I share 
the  apprehensions  of  many  of  my  con- 
stituents of  the  22d  District  of  Califor- 
nia about  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  what  we  feel  is  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations 
to  examine  recent  events  there  in  their 
total  context. 

We  are  disturbed  that  the  United 
States  concurred  in  a Security  Council 
resolution  which  can  only  be  viewed  as 
a one-sided  condemnation  of  Israel  for 
recent  acts  on  her  part.  The  December 
31  resolution,  the  catalyst  of  which  was 
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THE  RELIEF  IMPASSE 

Despite  proposed  safeguards,  the  Bi- 
af ran  s have  consistently  oppoild  the  sur- 
face relief  corridors  the  Fede|ji  Military 
Government  has  offered.  Mo^observer^ 
view  surface  transport  as  the  Only  means 
of  conveying  adequate  supples  to  the 
needy  in  Biafra.  The  FederS  Govern- 
ment Was  initially  opposed  to  ffie  air  cor- 
ridors preferred  by  the  Biaf rails  because 
of  concern  that  they  would  Ibe  used  to 
bring  in  military  supplies  as  will-  In  Sep- 
tember the  Federal  Military  Cfovernment 
made  a temporary  agreemeiff  with  the 
ICBC  for  regular  daylight  airlifts  but 
the  B laf ran  authorities  refuse!  to  accept 
last.  1= 

The  most  recent  example  is  500  tons  of 
foods  collected  in  the  New  iSork  area 
and  loaded  aboard  the  Jforwegiari 
freighter  Forra  on  January  It*  In  addi- 
tion, the  Forra  will  carry  347  tons  of 
goods  and  medicines  from  Israel,  Britain, 
and  he  Netherlands  as  weft  as  2,000 
more  {tons  of  food  donated  by  CARE,  and 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Organi- 
zation to  Sao  Tome.  The  foodand  medi- 
cines will  then  be  flown  to  Biafra. 

In  early  November  the  Federal  Mili4 
tary  Government  told  the  ICftC  that  if 
woulc  agree  to  daytime  relief  flights  to 
Uli  if  no  arms  flights  occur  at  the  saml 
time.  The  Biaf  ran  authorities  responded 
that  daytime  flights  could  <xfair  only  if 
the  relief  agencies  created  ait  iirstrip  to 
receiv  e them.  If  both  parties  Continue  to 
disag]*ee  over  badly  needed  air  and  sur- 
face relief  corridors,  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible famines  in  modem  times  appears 
inevitable. 

On  January  13  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  hinted  it  would 
have  to  consider  ending  its  felief  work 
in  Nigeria  should  it  continue  to  be  pre- 
vented from  aiding  Biafra.  A;  week  be- 
fore, he  ICRC  halted  its  airlift  to  Biaf r 4 
because  Equatorial  Guinea  banned  the 
carry  ing  of  motor  fuel  on  the  ICRC 
planes.  The  ICRC  is  now  negotiating 
with  Caritas,  the  Roman  Catijolic  Inter- 
national Aid  Organization,  to  fly  in  thf 
fuel  needed  for  Red  Cross  trucks  as  4 
stopgj ip  solution . 7 

U.S.  POLICY 

Because  humanitarian,  political,  and 
military  factors  are  interwoven,  it  ha? 
been  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  dBvemment 
to  avoid  political -military  involvement 
by  channeling  support  for  the  interna- 
tional relief  effort  through  the  nonpoliti- 
cal ICRC  and  those  agencies*  including 
UNICEF,  operating  under  its  jjypgis.  Both 
the  Federal  Government  of  Ifigeria  and 
the  Organization  for  African  Unity— 
OAU — have  taken  the  position  that  all 
international  relief  efforts  should  be  co- 
ordinated through  the  ICRCJ 

The  feasibility  and  probable  effective- 
ness cf  a possible  referral  of  tfe  problem 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  views  of  the 
Secre  kary  General  and  the  African  states 
that  the  matter  should  continue  to  b$ 
dealt  with  by  the  OAU  under  chapter 
VIII  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  If  me  Assem- 
bly were  prepared  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter, it  has  been  U.S.  policy  that  the 
United  States  would  cooperate  fully  in 
seeking  U.N.  action. 

No  political  consideration  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  prevention  of 


wholesale  famine  in  Nigeria.  Former 
President  Johnson  consistently  backed 
efforts  by  the  OAU  and  the  ICRC  to 
bring  about  agreement  on  the  opening 
of  land  and  air  relief  corridors  to  the 
needy  in  Biafra.  He  has  appealed  to  the 
parties  to  set  aside  the  political  issues  of 
the  war  in  the  interest  of  reaching  agree- 
ment on  relief.  The  former  President 
publicly  backed  the  December  21  appeal 
to  both  sides  by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 
for  a 7 -day  truce. 

CONCLUSION 

On  September  10,  19*38,  President  Nix- 
on stated: 

Until  now  efforts  to  relieve  the  Biafran 
people  have  been  thwarted  by  the  desire  of 
the  Central  Government  of  Nigeria  to  pursue 
total  and  unconditional  victory  and  by  the 
fear  of  the  Ibo  people  that  surrender  means 
wholesale  atrocities  and  genocide.  But  geno- 
cide is  what  is  taking  pi; tee  right  now — And 
starvation  is  the  grim  reaper.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  stand  on  ceremony  and  to  go  through 
channels  or  to  observe  the  diplomatic  nice- 
ties. . . . The  destruction  of  an  entire  people 
is  an  immoral  objective,  even  in  the  most 
moral  of  wars.  It  can  never  be  Justified;  it 
can  never  be  condoned.  . , . The  timers  long 
past  for  the  wringing  of  hands what 
is  going  on.  While  America  is  pdt  the  world’s 
policeman,  let  us  at  least  aqf  as  the  world’s 
conscience  in  this  matter  gf  life  and  death 
for  millions.  j 

With  only  200  tons  of  fiod  a day  reach- 
ing a people  whose  minimum  relief  needs 
are  estimated  at  2,000  tdns  a day,  it  is 
obvious  that  much  needsxto  be  done.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  must  find 
a way  to  bring  relief  to  those  in  need 
without  directly  involving  oitr  country  in 
the  war  itself.  \ 

Thus,  as  a cosponsor  of  ttks  concur- 
rent resolution,  I call  upon  the^resident 
to  significantly  increase  U.S.  relief  as- 
sistance to  Nigeria-Biafra.  \ 

By  passing  the  proposed  concurrent 
resolution,  the  Congress  will  give  public 
support  to  increased  Presidential  efforts 
to  meet  the  human  needs  of  those  caught 
in  the  Nigeria-Biafra  conflict.  \ 


SAFETY  FIRST  CLUB’S  YEAR-ROUND 

DRIVE  TO  TRIM  TlrtAFFIC  TOLL  J 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE# 

Wednesday , January  29 , 1969 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the^afety 
First  Club  of  Maryland,~a  citizens’  orga- 
nization crusading  for  safety  on  our 
streets  and  highways,  has  established  an 
excellent  record  for  itself  during  the  past 
12  years.  Headquarters  of  the  group  are 
located  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

With  the  Safety  First  Club  now  pre- 
paring for  its  13th  anniversary,  it  is 
fitting  to  call  attention,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  to  the  work  of  this  fine 
group,  as  described  in  an  article  orig- 
inally published  in  the  Baltimore  Beacon 
of  January  1969: 

Safety  First  Club’s  Year-Round  Drive  To 
Trim  Traffic  Toll 

The  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland,  co- 
founded February  13,  1956,  by  J.  O.  Shuger, 
Fast  President  (1956-62),  and  Maurice  R. 
Shochatt,  Executive  Vice-President,  crusades 
for  safety  on  our  streets  and  highways. 


The  Safety  First  Club  is  now  making 
preparations  to  mark  its  13th  anniversary  on 
February  13,  1969,  tbe  exact  date  of  its 
founding. 

The  prominence  of  the  leaders  from  various 
walks  of  life  affiliated  with  the  organization, 
the  traffic  authorities  who  serve  as  members 
of*  the  Advisory  Board,  the  traffic  safety 
statutes  to  which  the  organization  lent  its 
efforts  prior  to  their  adoption,  the  calibre  of 
speakers  who  address  the  club  meetings — all 
indicate  that  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Mary- 
land has  played  a leading  role  in  Maryland's 
traffic  safety  sphere  for  over  a dozen  years. 
OFFICERS 

President : Bernard  Potts. 

Executive  Vice-President:  Maurice  R. 
Shochatt. 

Senior  Vice-President : David  Gordon. 

First  Vice-President:  Philip  K^shner. 
Second  Vice-President:  W.  A.  Duffy. 

Third  Vice-President:  Benjamin  G.  Caplan. 
Treasurer : Samuel  Matz. 

Assistant  Treasurer:  Morris  Lasover. 
Counsel:  Sidney  B.  Needle. 

Chairman  of  Administrative  Board:  Mau- 
rice Cardin. 

Vice-Chairman  of  Administrative  Board: 
Dr.  Stanley  Z.  Felsenberg. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee:  J.  O. 
Shuger. 

Vice-Chairman  of  Executive  Committee: 
S.  Sylvan  Farber. 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees:  William 
J.  Ryan. 

Vice-Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees:  Paul 
Huddles. 

administrative  board 
Philip  Baron. 

Postmaster  Warren  M.  Bloomberg. 

Paul  Caplan. 

Sydney  H.  Cohen. 

Calvin  C.  Eisenberg. 

Leon  Finglass. 

Mitchell  Gould. 

Jule  Greenspun. 

Jerome  I.  Gulack. 

Richard  G.  Hunter. 

Harvey  C.  Kasoff. 

Herbert  S.  Kasoff. 

Paul  Kemper. 

Dr.  Leo  Klein. 

Herbert  H.  Levy. 

Byron  Millenson. 

Bernard  Morton. 

Judge  Joseph  I.  Paper. 

Allen  Quille. 

Delegate  Richard  Rynd. 

Milton  Schwartz. 

I.  Marshall  Se idler. 

Norman  R.  Shor. 

Judge  Edgar  P.  Silver. 

Delegate  Allen  B.  Spector. 

Milton  A.  Stuck. 

Paul  Tatelbaum. 

Stanley  S.  UllmarL 

executive  committee 
Edward  Borow. 

Delegate  Benjamin  L.  Cardin. 

Jerome  S.  Cardin. 

Delegate  Isaiah  Dixon,  Jr. 

Judge  Paid  A.  Dorf. 

Reuben  Fedderman. 

Robert  J.  Footlick. 

Cong.  Samuel  N.  Friedel. 

Senator  Carl  L.  Friedler. 

Richard  W.  Goswellen. 

R.  Harry  Harris. 

Delegate  Leonard  S.  Jacobson. 

John  D.  Leak. 

Morton  Levinstein, 

Dr.  Louis  M.  London. 

Daniel  Needle. 

Mose  Ottenheimer,  2nd., 

Theodore  J.  Phillips. 

Robert  A.  Pinkner. 

Charles  W.  Purcell. 

Sylvan  H.  Sack. 

Joseph  R.  Sallese. 
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the  Beirut  bombing  raids  by  Israel, 
failed  to  take  account  of  the  very  real 
threat  to  the  survival  of  Israel  Caused 
by  activities  of  various  Arab  Nations 
surrounding  Israel  and  including  activi- 
ties originating  in  Lebanon. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  pursuit  of  an 
honorable  Arab -Israel  peace,  and  I be- 
lieve we  are,  then  we  must  profit  from 
mistakes  of  the  past,  on  our  part  and  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations.  In  1956 
and  1957  our  Government  exerted  great 
pressure  on  Israel  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  the  Sinai.  To  the  later  regret  of 
President  Eisenhower,  promises  made  at 
the  time  were  not  fulfilled  and  they  were 
breached — to  Israel’s  severe  disadvan- 
tage. 

Since  that  time  Israel’s  survival  has 
been  continually  threatened  by  constant 
raids  into  her  land  by  Arab  guerrillas, 
guerrillas  operating  from  states  that 
have  maintained  a state  of  war  with  Is- 
rael for  20  years  and  which  harbor  and 
officially  encourage  terrorism. 

One  needs  only  look  at  the  events 
which  precipitated  the  6-day  war  of  1967 
to  realize  the  injustice  of  the  recent 
U.N.  condemnation. 

In  May  of  1967  Egyptian  troops 
massed  on  Israel’s  borders  with 
more  than  100,000  reservists.  Nasser  im- 
posed a blockade  against  Israel  ships 
to  the  Red  Sea  through  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba;  he  dared  Israel  to  go  to  war  over 
the  move  knowing  well  that  the  gulf  was 
an  international  water  and  the  lifeblood 
of  Israel.  Harassment  from  Syrian  raids 
continued  on  Israel’s  borders.  Incredi- 
bly, Secretary  General  U Thant  chose 
that  time  to  withdraw  U.N.  security 
forces  from  the  area. 

Since  the  cease-fire  after  the  6-day 
war,  there  have  been  1,002  incidents  of 
guerrilla  attacks  against  Israel  with  more 
than  259  Israelis  killed  and  1,005 
wounded — many  of  them  civilians.  Even 
since  the  December  31  U.N.  resolution 
condemning  Israel,  six  more  Israelis  have 
been  killed  by  terrorist  attacks. 

Throughout  all  this,  the  Arab  States 
have  maintained  their  boycotts  and 
blockades.  The  United  States,  a Nation 
which  understands  well  the  importance 
of  freedom  of  the  seas,  should  appre- 
ciate the  significance  to  Israel  of  Arab 
attempts  to  blockade  international 
waterways.  We  should  likewise  under- 
stand the  implications  of  the  hijacking 
of  planes.  When  Arab  terrorists  from 
Beirut  attacked  an  El  A1  plane  in  Athens 
with  machine  guns  and  Molotov  cock- 
tails, they  killed  an  innocent  passenger, 
wounded  another,  and  endangered  the 
lives  of  49  others,  including  American 
citizens, 

Israel,  a.  nation  fighting  for  her  life, 
made  clear  to  the  Arab  governments 
supporting  the  terrorists  that  she  was 
prepared  to  defend  her  skylanes  to  the 
outside  world,  and  that  she  would  not 
allow  her  enemies  to  isolate  and  strangle 
her. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  Israel’s 
Beirut  air  response  came  after  she  had 
complained  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
following  the  El  A1  plane  attack,  and 
after  she  received  a silent  and  indifferent 
response  from  this  world  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I share  the  fear  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the 


U.N.  resolution  will  encourage  the  Arabs 
to  intensify  their  terrorism,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  a sympathetic  Se- 
curity Council  will  protect  them  by 
threatening  anyone  who  tries  to  resist 
them.  I share  the  fear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  exploit  the  censure  of  Israel 
to  whip  up  international  opinion  against 
Israel  and  to  intensify  pressures  for  a 
Soviet- dictated  settlement  which  would 
force  Israel  to  withdraw  from  occupied 
territories  without  requiring  the  Arab 
States  to  enter  into  a genuine  peace  with 
her. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis  to  take  strong 
measures  to  curb  terrorism  and  to  bring 
Arabs  and  Jews  to  the  peace  table. 


CAMPUS  RIOTS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  which  appeared  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post,  expressing  some  of 
the  thinking  of  the  distinguished  lady 
from  Oregon,  Representative  Edith 
Green. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  Members  that 
this  lady's  knowledge  of  our  educational 
programs  is  superior.  I commend  to  you 
her  thoughts  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning those  students  who  are  recipients 
of  Federal  loans  and  at  the  same  time 
are  disrupting  orderly  campus  proce- 
dures. I also  commend  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  upon  her  forthrightness 
and  I support  the  premise  that  no  student 
who  incites  rebellion  on  our  campuses 
should  receive  our  taxpayers’  money  in 
the  form  of  grants  or  loans. 

The  article  follows : 

Campus  Riots  Irk  Representative  Green 
(By  Ellen  Hoffman) 

Students  who  disrupt  college  campuses 
should  not  receive  Federal  aid  for  their  ed- 
ucation, Rep.  Edith  Green  (D-Ore.)  said 
yesterday. 

“I'm  sick  and  tired  of  a minority  . . . mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  majority  who  want 
to  attend  classes”  to  do  so,  Mrs,  Green, 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  on 
higher  education,  said. 

As  a result,  she  plans  to  hold  hearings 
next  month  to  take  “a  total  look  at  high- 
er education,”  focusing  on  campus  dis- 
orders. 

Mrs.  Green  believes  that'  other  members 
of  Congress  “feel  much  more  strongly  than 
they  did  last  year”  about  denying  aid  to 
demonstrators  because  of  continuing  cam- 
pus unrest. 

Last  year.  Congress  authorized  college  ad- 
ministrators to  withdraw  Federal  loans  and 
scholarships  from  students  who  disrupt 
campuses.  Mrs.  Green  said  she  wants  to 
find  out  how  often  funds  have  actually 
been  cut  off. 

“We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
romantic  revolutionaries,  anarchists  who 
are  simply  out  to  destroy”  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  which  they  are  enrolled, 
Mrs.  Green  said. 

Before  the  rioting  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  the  spring  of  1967,  Mrs.  Green  re- 
called, she  preferred  to  leave  decisions  on 
Federal  aid  completely  up  to  campus  ad- 
ministrators. 
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But  when  she  saw  that  “the  same  agita- 
tors who  were  at  Columbia  were  in  Chicago” 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  last 
summer,  Mrs.  Green  decided  it  was  time 
for  Congress  to  re-examine  the  law. 

“If  a person  on  a college  campus  is  not 
there  to  gain  a college  education,  he  does 
not  have  a right  to  an  education”  paid  for 
by  taxpayers,  Mrs.  Green  said  in  an  inter- 
view. 

She  sees  the  question  of  supporting 
demonstrators  with  Federal  aid  as  part  of 
a larger  Issue  raised  by  recent  studies  of 
higher  education:  “That  every  qualified 
student  is  entitled  to  an  education.” 

Congress  should  determine  who  is  “qual- 
ified” for  support  by  taxpayers,  she  said. 
Special  programs  that  encourage  minority 
students  to  enter  college  by  lowering  admis- 
sions standards  should  also  be  studied,  Mrs. 
Green  said. 

She  said  she  has  heard  that  some  of 
these  students  cannot  read  or  write. 

Although  no  higher  education  laws  are 
up  for  renewal  this  year,  Mrs.  Green  be- 
lieves “it’s  high  time  we  took  a look”  at 
the  Federal  programs. 

College  students,  faculty  and  administra- 
tors as  well  as  sociologists  and  other  ex- 
perts will  be  called  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee.  Details  of  the  hearings  have 
not  been  worked  out  because  new  mem- 
bers have  not  been  assigned  to  the  sub- 
committee yet. 


AMEND  FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1965 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I have  in- 
troduced a bill  today  to  provide  the  same 
statutory  right  for  feed  grains  producers 
to  receive  prepayment  for  cooperation  in 
feed  grain  control  programs  that  cotton 
and  tobacco  enjoy. 

The  fact  that  these  producers  have  had 
some  chance  of  receiving  this  in  the  past 
was  only  because  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota was  able  to  amend  the  original 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965,  to  give  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  My  bill  makes  it  mandatory, 
effective  with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  cost  of  producing  corn  today  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40  to  $60  an  acre. 

With  farm  credit  facilities  being  taxed 
to  the  hilt,  and  with  the  high  interest 
rates  that  now  prevail,  farmers  have  a 
very  definite  need  for  receiving  some  pre- 
payment at  the  time  of  signing  the  con- 
tract to  curtail  their  production. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  out- 
going administration,  in  its  budget  that 
was  submitted  to  us  on  January  15,  spe- 
cifically eliminated  all  prepayment  for 
feed  grains  in  1970,  and  cutback  one- 
half  of  the  prepayments  for  this  year. 
Thus  if  farmers  do  not  receive  their  full 
one-half  payment  this  year,  it  can  truth- 
fully be  said  that  it  was  because  of  the 
recommendation  of  President  Johnson. 

This  is  a bookkeeping  trick  of  an  out- 
going administration — it  does  not  save 
any  money— it  only  transfers  the  finan- 
cial transaction  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
another.  Therefore,  it  becomes  only  a po- 
litical trick  to  try  to  deceive  farmers  into 
blaming  this  on  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  would  seem  folly  to  have  to  come  up 
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with  emergency  funding  programs  for 
many  of  our  farmers  later  this  year— 
when  it  may  be  largely  avoided  by  .simply 
passing  this  bill  now. 


‘‘PUEBLO”;  ORGANIZATIONAL 
' FAILUgE 

• HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

| IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  speaker,  many  of 
my  constituents  have  phoned  me  while 
home  in  the  district  or  written  me  after 
reading  and  hearing  press  accounts  of 
the  naval  board  of  inquiry’s  investiga- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  affair.  I find  there  is 
considerable  misunderstanding  a mong 
the  general  public  as  to  just  what  the 
issues  are.  It’s  quite  natural,  I think,  for 
emotions  to  be  aroused  when  one  such 
as  Commander  Bucher,  who  has  under- 
gone such  a trying  experience,  find&  him- 
self put  on  the  pan,  so  to  speak,  and 
asked  to  undergo  the  kind  of  interroga- 
tion that  is  reported  from  the  naval 
board  of  inquiry.  I have  made  the  point 
that  from  what  disclosures  have  been 
made  thus  far,  it  would  seem  that  Com- 
mander Bucher  is  headed  for  a court- 
martial,  but  I certainly  don’t  mean  by 
saying  this  that  I believe  this  is  what 
he  deserves  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

f The  Navy  inquiry  is  limited  in  i cope 
to  matters  wholly  within  the  juri  sdic- 
tion of  the  Navy,  but  it's  quite  possible 
that  other  branches  of  the  Department 
bf  Defense  shared  in  responsibility  for 
the  policies  and  conditions  under  which 
the  ship  operated.  I don’t  think  this  will 
ever  be  disclosed  fully  unless  we  nave 
an  appropriate  committee  from  the  Con- 
gress conduct  our  own  Independent  in- 
vestigation and  airing  of  the  facts  Ul- 
timately blame  will  have  to  be  fixed  but 
It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  at  this  juncture 
that  we  cannot  permit  Commander 
gucher  alone  to  shoulder  this  respon- 
sibility. It  is  quite  understandable  that 
the  Navy  should  want  to  know  fro m a 
yaptain  of  one  of  its  ships  why  he  turned 
it  over  to  a foreign  power  without  firing 
4 shot  and  what  options  were  available 
to  Commander  Bucher,  notwithstanding 
his  being  shortchanged  topside  so  far  as 
defensive  weapons  were  concerned,  air 
bover,  sea  support,  and  adequate  desftmct 
Equipment  aboard  for  disposing  of  the 
secret  and  sensitive  equipment  aboard. 
Over  and  above  this  concern,  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  want  to  know  and  I 
tpink  the  American  public  is  deserving 
of  knowing  just  who  weretthose  responsi- 
ble in  varying  degrees  fdr  nakedly  ex- 
posing this  ship  and  making  those  de- 
cisions which  obviously  led  to  this  most 
sprry  chapter  in  our  naval  history 
j Mr.  Chuck  Dancey,  editor  of  the  Pe<  iria 
Journal  Star  and  himself  a colonel  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  make  ; a 
good  point  in  his  editorial  of  January 
2f7  entitled:  “ Pueblo : Organizational 
Failure”  and  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  include  the 
full  text  of  that  editorial  at  this  |x  int 
in  the  Record: 


‘Pueblo’':  Organizational  Failure 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

The  bystander  focus  on  the  court  of  in- 
quiry into  the  Pueblo  incident  is  naturally 
and  instinctively  on  the  personality,  the  per- 
sonal trials,  and  the  performance  of  Com- 
• mander  Bucher— out  that  is  not  the  key  role 
of  the  court. 

The  key  role,  and  one  suspects  the  major 
problem  in  this  event,  is  not  an  individual 
or  personal  assessment,  but  a review  of  the 
organizational  str  icture  and  over-all  systems 
used.  A system  which  failed,  whether  Com- 
mander Bucher  frilled  in  any  respect  or  not 
in  his  place  in  tha:;  system. 

His  place  in  it  put  him  in  a pretty  horrible 
situation  which  was  hardly  his  sole  responsi- 
bility. Nor  was  it  his  task  alone  to  extricafe 
himself. 

As  far  as  the  Commander,  himse)f,  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  thing  that  he  hasyCestlfled  to 
which  is  professionally  shocking  is  his  com- 
ment that  he  never  thought  about  or  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  being  attacked. 

(This  is  belied  somewhat  by  nis  request  for 
“destruct”  equipment.)  f 

SHOULD  DESTRUCT  AUTOMATICALLY 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a strange  answer,  be- 
cause in  military  doctrine  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  taught  as  basic  to  every  officer  the 
very  first  automatic  responsibility  of  every 
unit  commmander  is  to  provideuor  the  “local 
security”  of  his  unit.  I 

One  suspects  that  the  larger  question  may 
be,  however,  how  his  security  was  to  be  pro- 
tected within  the  over- all  military  setup  in 
the  areas  where  he  operated. 

And  at  this  point  it  appears  th&t  nothing 
whatever  existed  cf  that  nature. 

It  would  begin  to  look  as  if  the  favorite 
game  of  the  “Whiz  Kids”  who  took  charge  of 
the  admirals  and  generals  in  recent  years 
was  to  bypass  the  regular  military  establish- 
ment and  play  wi  th  intelligence  operations 
and  special  operations  themselves. 

If  such  was  again  the  case  in* the  opera- 
tions of  the  Pueblo,  the  very  people  who 
might  have  and  should  have  been  responsible 
for  both  Its  operations  and  its  protection  were 
left  on  the  outside  of  the  whole  deal,  in  no 
position  to  plan,  to  be  prepared,  or  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  a prompt  reaction. 

SYSTEM  CONFUSED 

Washington  is  a very  long  way  off,  and  un- 
less the  area  people  have  a responsible  part 
to  play  it  is  already  too  late  to  prepare  sys- 
tems when  something  happens.  Th£t  prepa- 
ration needs  to  have  been  made  iii  advance. 

It  is  hardly  a coincidence  that  confusion 
has  surrounded  two  ships  of  the  Pueblo  type, 
the  Pueblo  and  the  Liberty,  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  world,  with  tragic  consequences  in 
both  cases.  / 

One  cannot  help  but  suspec/ that  there  is 
something  basically  wrong  wit#  the  organiza- 
tion structure  and  systems  .by  which  these 
special  operations  are  controlled— and  that 
it  arises  from  the  recent  pendency  of  civilian 
brain  boys  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  bypassing 
professional  mill  tar  ^^establishment  and  “go 

This  is  a dangerous  practice  indeed  and 
unfair  to  its  yittims.  It  should  have  been 
abandoned  piter  the  Bay  of  Pigs— where  it 
began.  It^eems  to  be  a continuing  disaster. 
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reluctance  to  speak  out  on  major  issues 
The  consistency  with  which  he  insisted 
on  telling  it  like  it  is”  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a very  refreshing  quality  during 
the  years  he  headed  the  Office  of 
Education. 

I was  pleased  to  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  recently  that  Dr.  Howe’s  depar- 
ture from  Federal  service  has  not  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  to  speak  his 
mind  on  the  issues  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  I refer  to  a letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Times  of  January  19  in  which  Dr. 
Howe  gives  the  new  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  some  good  advice 
on  the  subject  of  law  and  order  as  it  re- 
lates td  school  desegregation. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  read  Dr.  Howe’s  letter,  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  19,  1969 j 
Finch's  Alternatives 

- Ashland,  N.H., 

_ - January  It,  1969. 

To  the  Editor  : 

Your  Jan,  11  issue  reports  that  Secretary- 
designg&te  Robert  H.  Finch  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  is  considering  alternatives 
to  the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  In  school 
districts  where  desegregation  is  an  issue'. 

Certainly  every  effort  should  be  made  by 
Federal  officials  to  work  with  local  school 
authorities  to  desegregate  the  schools  with- 
out depriving  children  of  the  benefit  of  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  outgoing  Administration 
has  made  much  effort  and  has  achieved  some 
progress  in  bringing  about  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

But  the  record  clearly  shows  that  volun- 
tary compliance  is  not  likely  to  be  success- 
ful unless  backed  up  by  the  willingness  to 
use  the  legal  procedure  to  withhold  funds 
in  places  where  racial  discrimination  con- 
tinues. Indeed,  the  mere  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Finch  that  he  is  considering  using  other 
methods  will  almost  certainly  encourage 
those  currently  practicing  discrimination  in 
the  schools  to  continue  it  until  he  clarifies 
his  views. 

Mr.  Finch  needs  to  remember  some  facts 
as  he  makes  up  his  mind  about  these  mat- 
ters : 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  requires 
the  whithholding  of  Federal  funds  from  any 
grantee  practicing  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race;  even  if  Federal  funds  are  with- 
school  districts  have  a constitutional 
obligation  enforceable  in  the  courts  to  cease 
discriminatory  practice;  the  courts  have 
£™g  upheld  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
H guidelines  for  school  desegregation. 

The  incoming  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  can  do 
the  new  Administration  and  the  cause  of  law 
and  order  a service  by  making  it  clear  that 
he  intends  to  enforce  the  law,  even  if  it  is 
not  very  popular  in  some  quarters.  If  the  law 
is  not  enforced  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
do  so,  what  can  we  say  to  those  who  choose 
to  disobey  laws  which  are  not  agreeable  to 
them? 

Harold  Howe  2d. 


£aw  and  order  and  the  schools 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  ^MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday , January  29,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
former  Commissioner  of  Education  Har- 
old Howe  has  never  been  noted  for  his 


“HOOSIER,”  A WORD  WITH  A HIS- 
TORY ALL  AROUND  IT 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , January  29,  1969 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
Hoosier”  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
of  all  State  nicknames.  As  a native  of 
the  Hoosier  State,  I am  well  aware  of  the 
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high  school.  She  arso  talked  to  Mrs.  Williams 
who  was  then  Miss  Claire  Gage  and  speech 
Instructor  at  the  school  at  the  time.  Mrs. 
Doren  told  -as:  “I  thought  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  might  remember  Bill  Rogers  as  a 
young  ‘hell  raiser’  or  possibly  some  kind  ot 
a major  problem.  To  my  disappointment  they 
didn’t  They  remembered  him  as  a very  g°°d 
student,  very  bright,  well  behaved  and  no 
nroblem  at  all.  I was  disappointed.  So  often 
a great  success  like  Bill  Rogers  has  skeletons 
inhis  youthful  closet  and  youthful  escapades 
which  make  a good  story.  He  ’ was  so  wel 1 be- 
haved that  no  one  suspected  he  would  ever 

“Jm  'rSSK.' 

Yorkers  who  reached  the  exalted  position  of 
Secretary  of  State:  Secretary  Kellogg  who 
was  born  In  Potsdam,  moved  to  Minnesota 
with  his  family  when  a small  hoy,  served  as 
Secretary  Estate  under  President  Coolidge; 
lobert  Lnslng,  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Woodrow  Wilson;  John  Poster 
Dulles  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Eisenhower  Administration.  _ 

St.  Lawrence  County  and  Northern  New 
York  are  proud  of  Bill  Rogers  and  sincerely 
wish  him  a highly  successful  career  in  the 
high  position  to  which  he  has  been  hamed. 
Those  who  know  Bill  Rogers  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  be  a great  Secretary  of  State. 

— Ft  tt*  i-i. 


[Prom  the  Pulaski  (N.Y.)  Democrat] 
William  Pierce  Rogers 
The  State  of  New  York  has  provided  many 
political  leaders  of  national  prominence  over 
the  years.  Every  resident  can  easily  compile 
a long  list  of  men  from  this  state  who  have 
held  high  posts  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
erhment  In  addition  to  those  men  elected 
to  Congress. 

William  Pierce  Rogers,  who  will  he  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  administration  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  is  a New  York  State  man,  and  of 
even  greater  interest  to  Pulaski  residents,  he 
Is  a North  Country  man. 

Rogers  was  horn  in  Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  on  June  23,  1913,  lived  in  Canton, 
where  he  was  first  in  his  high  school  eq- 
uating class;  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  from  Colgate  and  his  Bachelor  of 
Law  Degree  from  Cornell  Law  School  in  1937. 
He  served  as  a Lt.  Commander  in  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

William  Rogfers  became  part  of  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey’s  staff  and  later  achieved 
prominence  as  Special  Counsel  to  the  Sen- 
ate War  Frauds  Investigating  Committee. 
He  was  Assistant  Attorney  General  under 
Herbert  Brownell  and  became  Attorney  Gen- 
eral during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Four  other  Secretaries  of  State  have  had 
North  Country  ties.  John  W.  Foster,  who 
owned  property  at  Henderson  Harbor,  served 
under  President  Benjamin  Harrison.  His 
daughter,  Eleanor,  married  Robert  Lansing 
of  Watertown,  who  became  Woodrow  Wil- 
son’s Secretary  of  State.  Another  daughter 
of  Foster’s,  Edith,  married  Reverend  Doctor 
Allen  Dulles  whose  son,  John  Foster  Dulles 
served  under  Eisenhower.  Frank  Billings  Kel- 
log  who  was  born  in  Potsdam  in  1856  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration  of 
Calvin  Coolidge.  .a 

The  rural  and  recreational  land  areas  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  have  brought 
forth  many  meh  of  strong  character  and  of 
high  caliber. 

The  people  of  the  North  Country  are  proud 
that  President-elect  Nixon  has  selected  Wil- 
liam Pierce  Rogers  to  become  Secretary  o t 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
our  prayers  and  best  wishes  go  with  him  as 
he  assumes  his  high  office. 


[From  the  Massena  (N.Y.)  Observer] 
William  P.  Rogers  as  Secretary  of  State 
Selection  of  William  P.  Rogers,  native  of 
Norfolk,  by  President-elect  Nixon  as  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  new  administration 
pleases  everybody  throughout  the  area 
F But  this  appointment  is  mere  than  the 
recognition  of  the  ability  of  a man  who  was 
born  in  Norfolk,  graduated  from  Canton 
Hi°-h  School,  Cornell  University  Law  School 
and  has  since  held  responsible  positions  in 

government  and  in  private  enterprise. 

It  is  more  than  Just  recognition  of  the 
splendid  job  Mr.  Rogers  did  asqorney  gen- 
eral in  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration. 

This  appointment  is  asurance  that  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  will  he  conducted 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

president-elect  Nixon  wants  a successful 
administration'  he  wants  to  solve  the  prob- 
l<fms  of  the  world,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  them 

™Z*leT^cUnS  top  men  on  his  team. 

William  P.  Rogers,  our  man  from  Norfolk, 
is  a top  man  for  this  job. 

rFrom  the  Oswego  County  (Mexico,  N.Y.) 

1 Weeklies] 

U s Secretary  of  State  From  Northern 
New  York 

cipnrPtarv  of  State,  William  P.  Rogers  of 
Canton  New  York  is  the  fifth  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  In  history  to  have  upstate 

NeSecTeteryeRoBers  was  born  In  Norfolk  New 
York  onTuneV  1913.  He  grated  from 
ranton  High  School  and  received  his  BA 
decree  froS  Colgate  University  In  Hamilton, 
New  York.  He  graduated  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versltv  Law  School  in  1937. 

Upstate  New  Yorkers  should  be  proud  that 
these  important  men  In  history  were  from 
our  area. 

[From  the  Jefferson  County  (Adams,  N.Y.) 
L Journal] 


The  New  Secretary  of  State 

William  Pierce  Rogers,  born  ’ 

Northern  New  York  on  June  23,  1913,  will  be- 
come the  third  secretary  of  state  from  thh 
area  when  he  takes  office  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  Monday,  Jan.  20 
It  is  noteworthy  that  leaders  In  the  fe^era 
government  have  three  times  chosen  their 
secretary  of  state  from  this  section  oftbe 
country.  The  first  named  was  Robert  Lansing 
in  the  World  War  X Woodrow  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, and  then  John  Foster  Dulles  in  the 
Eisenhower  era.  Both  were  from  Watertown, 
New  York,  and  hoth  served  with  distinction 
through  some  of  the  most  trying  times  the 
Republic  has  ever  known. 

William  P.  Rogers,  a lawyer  who  has  had 
wide  experience  before  the  bar  and  in  gov- 
ernment office,  will  also  serve  during  some  of 
the  most  critical  times  of  the  nation  as  did 
his  predecessors  from  Northern  New  Tork. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  when  his 
chapter  in  history  Is  written  he  will  rank 
with  Lansing  and  Dulles  as  among  the 
greatest  Secretaries  of  State;  all  three  men 
born  within  70  miles  of  Adams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  other  northern  New 
York  newspapers  recalled  Secretary  Rog- 
ers’ boyhood,  calling  upon  the  memories 
of  old-time  friends  and  neighbors . 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  PLAINDEALER,  CANTON,  N.Y. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Plaindealer  which 
is  published  in  Canton,  N.Y.,  the  com- 
munity where  Mr.  Rogers  spent  part  of 
his  boyhood,  reflected  the  pride  felt  by 
the  long-time  friends  of  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  letters  to  Canton  resi- 
dents, said  “I  will  never  forget  what  won- 
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derful  people  there  are  in  Canton,”  the 
newspaper  reported. 

The  Plaindealer  noted  Mr.  Rogers  was 
graduated  first  in  his  class  from  Canton 
High  School  where  he  played  varsity 
basketball  and  managed  the  school  foot- 
ball team.  A close  friend  of  Dr.  Eugene 
Bewfees,  under  whom  he  had  studied  at 
Colgate  University,  Mr.  Rogers  returned 
to  Canton  in  1959  to  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  law  degree  from  St.  Law- 
rence University  during  the  Bewkes  pres- 
idency there. 

Canton  residents  recalled  Mr.  Rogers 
pleasing  personality  as  a boy.  Among 
them  cited  by  the  Plaindealer  is  Atwood 
Manley  who  recalled; 

I remember  bim  as  a handsome,  polite  boy 
who  used  to  walk  past  our  home  on  his  way  to 
High  School  every  day,  often  eating  an  apple 
as  he  walked. 

Dr.  Bewkes,  now  retired,  recalled: 

Mr.  Rogers  was  an  extremely  able  lawyer, 
with  a very  broad  legal  base.  As  a student  he 
was  quick,  bright,  and  later,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Eisenhower,  he  proved  to  be 
a very  able,  tough  negotiator,  tied  to  no  man. 

Another  Canton  friend,  Roy  H.  Bassett, 
remembers  Bill  Rogers’  early  days  in 
northern  New  York  and  recalled  “He 
always  was  a leader  when  he  was  a boy 
here,”  recalled  the  Plaindealer. 

THE  ADIRONDACK  DAILY  ENTERPRISE,  SARANAC 
LAKE,  N.Y. 

The  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise  of 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  reported  a glimpse 
back  into  Mr.  Rogers’  early  days  as  a 
businessman.  Danny  Sheehan,  a Saranac 
Lake  friend,  remembers  Bill  Rogers  with 
a fondness  that  time  fails  to  diminish. 

“Young  Bill,’'  as  Mr.  Sheehan  refers  to 
him,  was  a 15-year-old  junior  high  school 
student  when  he  asked  if  he  could  join 
the  mobile  summer  photography  unit 
operated  by  Mr.  Sheehan  and  a partner 
who  specialized  in  taking  pictures  of 
business  houses  and  personnel  and  sell- 
ing the  finished  photos  back  to  the  own- 
ers in  lots  of  a dozen  or  more. 

Bill  Rogers  got  reluctant  permission 
from  his  parents  to  take  the  summer  job 
and  traveled  through  towns  from  Mas- 
sena, N.Y.,  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  taking  pic- 
ture orders  and  setting  up  appointments 
for  the  camera  specialists  who  followed. 

Some  days,  the  Enterprise  commented, 
Mr.  Rogers-  was  picked  to  hold  the  ex- 
plosive flash  powder  tray  and  once  or 
twice  scorched  a ceiling  causing  the  crew 
to  move  on  faster  than  usual. 

Mr.  Sheehan  recalls  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  quick  to  learn.  The 
Enterprise  said: 

Tell  him  something  once  and  that  was  it. 
He  must  have  developed  a photographic  mind 
from  taking  pictures  with  our  company. 


lt£ 

:t  us  save  the  living;  iraqi 

GOVERNMENT,  PLEASE  NOTE 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1 Wednesday,  January  29,  1969 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  14*men  are 
dead  because  the  revolutionary  court  of 
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lent  of  Iraq  so  decreed.  These  OnP  ^ 


the  Government  of  Iraq  so  decreed.  These 
deaths,  against  the  canons  of  law,  rea- 
son, and  humanity,  are  irreversible.  Nine 
of  these  men  were  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
What  of  the  remaining  Jews  in  Iraq? 
The  Jewish  commuiflly  once  numbered 
150,000  in  Iraq.  Now  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2,500.  We  have  been  able  to  learn 
that  of  the  2,500,  hundreds  are  in  jail. 
Others  are  under  house  arrest.  All  of 
them  are  subject  to  curfews  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  deprivation.  The  Iraqi 
Government  will  not  let  them  lehve.  They 
are  imprisoned  within  a land  that  will 
neither  permit  them  to  live  a normal  life 
nor  permit  them  to  seek  other  lands 
where  they  can  begin  anew  their  shat- 
tered lives. 

In  short,  the  Jews of  Iraq  are  being 

held  as  hostages  in  a conflict  not  of  their 
making,  only  because  they  are  Jews.  Cer- 
tainly the  world  is  not  so  bereft  of  con- 
science that  it  cannot,  through  the 
medium  of  international  agencies  devise 
ways  and  means  of  persuading  and  in- 
fluencing the  Iraqi  Government  to  per- 
mit the  remaining  fragment  oif  Iraq’s 
Jews  to  depart. 

We  have  every  reason  to  fear  that 
these  will  not  be  the  only  hangings.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  another  trial  behind 
closed  doors  is  already  in  process  and 
that  the  suspects  are  accused  of  working 
with  the  CIA.  Who  these  accused:  are,  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  pattern  has  a Iready 
been  set.  There  are  willing  hands 
throughout  the  world  ready  to  ghe  asy- 
lum. It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the 
'government  of  Iraq  would  not  be  com- 
pletely  deaf  to  concerted  world  opinion. 

A very  minimum*  we  must  try. 

The  condemnation  by  our  State  De- 
partment was  forthright.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  were  quick  to  applaud 
the  vigorous  statement  of  Secretary 
Rogers.  We  have  set  an  example  which 
others  will  surely  follow.  Let  the  nations 
of  the  world  now  join  together  in  the 
recsue  of  the  living  Jews.  All  govern- 
ments who  have  engaged  in  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  have  claimed  this  to  be 
*fd:ernal  matter.  Is  it,  or  is  it  a matter 
of  the  collective  humanity  of  mankind? 


ECOLOGY  AND  THf  INTERRELA- 
TION OP  THE  SCIENCES 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

| IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI  YES 

Wednesday , January  29,  1969 

I Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more,  public  attention  is  being  directed 
toward  the  field  of  human  ecology  and 
the  interrelation  of  the  sciences,  the  ad- 
vancement of  technology  and  the  forces 
°f  change  on  man  and  his  environment, 
j It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  rather  than  being  independent, 
pur  society  and  our  economy  is  inter- 
dependent. No  longer  can  areas  of  our 
national  life  be  considered  wholly  de- 
tached and  isolated  from  other  parts  of 
our  society  because,  invariably,  there 
Are  substantial  side  and  filter-down  ef- 
fects that  go  far  beyond  areas  of  imme- 
diate concern. 


One  of  the  first  conference  on  human 
ecol°££  was  conducted  at  Airlie  House 
near  Warrenton,  Va.  It  think  it  signif- 
icant that  ttiis  landmark  step  should 
occur  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  traditionally  has  placed 
great  emphas  s on  history  and  conser- 
vation of  natural  and  human  resources 
I believe  the  remarks  of  Charles  C 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Administrator,  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service,  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
-Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  are  most  significant,  and 
Place  in  perspective  the  question  of  hu- 
man  ecology  in  a modern  technological 
hri?, tty-V  T°r  *hls  reason'  1 wanted  to 
bership*  ***  th'2  attention  of  the  mem- 

Remarks  by  Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 

wY+lrY  i-et  again  say  how  pleased  and 
grateful  l am  to  have  you  here  at  this  Sym- 
posium My  staff  and  I look  forward  to  oSr 
discussions  with  you.  I hope  that  in  the  years 

the«e  bo  able  to  look  back  on 

these  few  days  as  a gathering  of  minds  that 
truly  marked  a turning  point  in  our  national 
approach  to  the  problen^of  human  ecology 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
has  established  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Environmental  Health  Service  to 
provide  a new  and  broader  kind  of  national 
leadership  in  dealing  with  these  problems 
mid  specifically  to  provide  that  focus  on 

Mons  hie  Wh!c,h  a11  ecological  considera- 
tions  become  purely  academic. 

t^LaPP/°aCh  0Ur  new  task,  not  with  op- 
^ n°  °ne  Who  looks  at  what  we 

have  done  to  ourselves  and  our  planet  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  can  be  guilty  of 
2*“ ^sm-but  with  determination.  Secre- 
h£U3  ciiar*ed  the  new  Service  with 
?11S  <a  cleaner»  »afer,  more  health- 

for  %ly And  we  d° feei  sure  that  it 

can  be  done.  Man,  as  a rational  being,  did  not 
set  out  deliberately  to  destroy  or  contaminate 
the  earth  that  gives  him  life,  and  surely  he 
cannot,  once  the  consequences  are  made 
clear,  persist  in  a course  which  clearly  leads 
to  environmental  chaos  or  even  self-destruc- 

n^viWe  are  tberef°re  m°ving  ahead  as 
^*ckly  35  Posable  to  create  a program 
whose  impact  will  be  felt  throughout  our 
society. 

As  we  set  about  creating  such  a program 
we  need  the  best  advice,  the  best  guidance' 
possible.  That  is  why  I have  asked  this  out- 
group  to  come  together  and  con- 
sult with  us.  i am  confident  you  will  be  able 
to  give  us  a deeper  insight  into  the  man- 
environment  relationship,  assist  us  in  defin- 
ing the  constants  and  the  variables  of  hu- 
man  ecoiogy,  and  help  us  avoid  the  pitfalls 
which  surely  lie  ahead.  p 

We  live  in  troubled  times,  and  they  show 
all  too  clearly  the  terrible  interplay  of  forces 
etween  man  and  the  whole  biocommunity 
of  which  he  is  a part.  We  find  ourselves  to- 
day catapulted  into  a new  kind  of  world 

i^^  ATe+fPPr°aCh  **  dangers  in  a strange 
land.  At  times,  the  very  structure  of  society 
seems  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
torrent  of  technological  change  which  man 
has  set  in  motion  but  sometimes  seems  in- 
capable of  controlling.  Urbanization,  a soar- 
ing  population,  and  inequities  nurtured  in 
the  darkness  of  the  past  and  long  ignored 
have  released  a slumbering  discontent  which 
jars  the  very  foundations  of  the  American 
dream  m our  cities,  this  discontent  has 
shown  itself  in  attempts  to  destroy  what  no 
longer  seems  tolerable.  Among  our  young 
people,  there  is  a liindred  frustration— and 

Sf7w£UlVurn  their  back<3  on  a society 
which  they  find  "irrelevant.” 

In  the  year  1968,  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world  must  face  a harsh  and  frighten- 
ing fact:  in  spite  of  our  tremendous  ad- 
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vances  in  medicine,  in  science,  engineering, 
®?d  tecAn°logy;  m spite  of  a lengthening 
span  of  human  life  through  Improved  health 

Jo068  tand , ViCt0ries  over  communicable 
te. ^te  of  affluence  and  high  stand- 
ards of  living;  in  spite  of  all  these  things— 
perhaps  even  because  of  these  very  things 
—we  have  not  succeeded  in  creating  a 
physical,  social,  and  cultural  environment 
in  which  we  can  find  that  satisfaction  for 
the  whole  man"  which  was  surely  the  pur- 
pose of  all  our  strivings.  P 

regard  to  physical  environment, 
- reached’  or  at  the  very  least  are 

aPproaching,  a critical  point.  Every 
J?ar’  polllitlon  ^ts  worse,  rather  than  bet- 
ter the  threat  from  unsafe  food,  drugs 
water,  and  a variety  of  consumer  products’ 

rfflrtiSt1aSing:  quality  of  American  life, 

particularly  urban  life,  is  deteriorating  in 

a morass  °f -environmental  problems  so  com- 
plex  as  to  appear  almost  beyond  remedy. 

In  the  image  of  our  adventurous  ancestors, 

« dTawn  t0  the  distant  frontier 

and  flnd  it  easy  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  un- 
plowed field  that  lies  in  front  of  us. 

challenged  by  the  potential 
miracles  of  organ  transplants— while  we  drop 
backward  in  such  measures  of 
™adical  Pjogress  as  infant  mortality.  (We 
ranked  sixth  among  the  nations  of  the  world 

about had  moVea  down 

about  to  land  a man  on  the  moon— 

wi?hhtv,V„e  “0triyet  flgured  o"t  what  to  do 
with  the  growing  mountains  of  trash  that 
litter  our  countryside. 

Believe  me,  I do  not  question  the  value  of 
these  explorations  whether  they  be  in  space 
or  in  medlcin^-but  I am  remmdetl  and  i 
think  our  generation  needs  to  be  reminded. 

Of  that  old  proverb:  “A  man  gazing  at  the 

road  ”1S  ^ the  meTCy  °f  the  puddle^  on  the 

ri^rt^inl?  OUr  Pro^ress  in  meeting  human 
needs  has  been  great,  but  it  has  been  uneven 
and  our  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  our 
ronsumer  and  envlron mental  problems  has-™ 
as  the  saying  goes— been  worse  than  a crime- 
it  has  been  a blunder. 

Let  me.  very  briefly,  review  for  you  lust  a 

attention  :°f  ^ pr°blaniUi  that  dtanand 

“fatter  is  being  released  into  the  air 

than  Unned  ?tateS  &t  the  rate  of  “Ore 

than  142  million  tons  a year,  or  three-quar- 
ters  of  a ton  for  every  American.  It  comes 
from  90  million  motor  vehicles,  from  fac- 
power  plants,  municipal  dumps  and 
backyard  incinerators. 

food  additives  to  impart  flavor, 
color,  or  other  qualities  has  increased  50  per- 
cent  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  each  of  us 

of  twSreSian,  average  of  three  pounds 
*he&e  chemicals  yearly.  Pesticides  leave 
residues  on  food  crops,  and  traces  of  veterin- 
ary  drugs  occur  in  meat,  milk  and  eggs— all 
this  in  addition  to  the  chemical  barrage  that 
reaches  us  from  other  parts  of  the  environ- 

J110X1  U. 


tW°  million  Americans  are  stricken 
with  illness  each  year  from  microbiological 
contamination  of  food;  increased  use  of 
convenience’’  foods  requiring  little  or  no 
heating  m the  home  complicates  this 
problem. 

Not  counting  industrial  and  agricultural 
we  discard  ?^iore  than  165  million 
tons  of  solid  wastes  every  year.  Auto  grave- 
yards mar  our  landscapes;  smoking,  foul- 
smelling dumps  pollute  the  air;  no-return 
bottles,  cans,  and  other  packaging  that  can- 
not be  recycled  create  mountains  of  trash 

;?/0^inCOme  urbftn  areas'  ^^age  breeds 
rats,  disease,  and  filth. 

„ ? f";  more  ^an  500  new  chemicals 

and  chemical  compounds  are  introduced  into 
industry,  along  with  countless  operational 
innovations;  thousands  of  workers  suffer 
from  cancer,  lung  disease,  hearing  loss,  der- 
matitis, or  other  preventable  diseases  be- 
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violence  from  political  assassinations  to 
highway  accidents.  Here  are  some  highlights  : 

“The  Commission  has  heard  testimony 
from  student  protest  leaders  who  defend  the 
legitimacy  of  violent  law-breaking,  and  who 
urge  that  rightness  of  the  ends  they  seek 
and  ‘illegitimacy’  of  the  present  social  order 
entitle  them  to  oppose  both  prosecution  and 
punishment.  It  has  also  heard  a distin- 
guished academician  say  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  social  order  it  is  unwise 
to  prosecute  and  punish  every  apt  of  civil 
disobedience.*’ 

“Those  who  would  violate  valid  laws  to  win 
rights  they  are  now  denied  must  stop  to 
consider  how  those  rights  can  be  preserved  in 
a society  where  their  opponents  are  free  to 
follow  the  same  course.  One  must  ask 
whether  any  society  can  survive  if  its  mem- 
bers rely  on  genuine  disobedience  of  the  law 
as  a source  of  political  energy.” 

“Those  who  believe  in  the  rule  of  law  can- 
not rest  content  with  condemning  those 
whose  conscience  commands  them  to  defy 
the  law.  Law  itself  must  be  responsible  to 
social  change  and  to  the  correction  of  In- 
justice. Our  legal  system  has  not  yet  corrected 
the  injustices  our  society  inflicts  on  minority 
groups  . . . If  respect  for  law  is  to  sustain  the 
social  order,  we  need  to  sharpen  the  ability  of 
the  law  to  clear  the  paths  to  peaceful 
change.” 

“In  a democratic  society  where  ultimate 
power  resides  in  the  people,  access  to  the 
mass  media  is  essential  for  groups  desiring 
peaceful  social  change.  If  important,  dis- 
contented segments  of  our  society  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  be  heard,  subsequent  re- 
sort to  violence  by  these  groups  may  per- 
haps be  expected. 

“The  key  to  much  of  the  violence  in  our 
society  seems  to  lie  with  the  young.  Our 
youth  account  for  an  ever-increasing  per- 
centage of  the  population.  The  thrust  of 
much  collective  violence — on  the  campus, 
In  the  ghettos,  in  the  streets — is  provided 
by  our  young  people. 

“The  intricacies  of  crime  statistics  have 
little  meaning  for  the  average  citizen  . . . 
He  appears  less  Impressed  with  numbers  and 
rates  and  trends  than  with  the  fact  that 
there  seem  to  be  increasingly  large  sections 
of  his  city  where  he  cannot  walk  safely  even 
in  daylight,  much  less  at  night,  and  that 
it  is  now  dangerous  in  many  communities 
for  bus  drivers  to  carry  cash  or  for  taxis 
to  pick  up  fares  in  certain  parts  of  town  af- 
ter dark  ...  It  has  also  prompted  many 
citizens  to  arm  themselves  for  self-protec- 
tion.” 

“Of  the  automobile  accidents  that  account 
for  50,000  deaths  each  year  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  evidence  that  a substantial 
number  result  from  the  psychological  and 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol  upon  driv- 
ers, as  well  as  from  other  factors  in  our  cul- 
ture and  in  the  psychology  of  driving  that 
promote  and  urge  to  violence.” 


MASS  EXECUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  a public  square  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment hanged  14  men.  Nine  of  the  num- 
ber were  Jews. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  with  words  the 
shocks  and  abhorrence  that  grip  civil- 
ized men  when  they  learn  of  such  an  in- 
human act.  We  must  forcefully  condemn 
this  deed  of  the  Iraqi  Government.  And 
if,  as  Israeli  Premier  Eshkol  said,  “the 
sole  and  only  crime  of  these  nine  mar- 
tyrs consists  in  their  being  Jews,”  then 
we  must  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  the  Iraqi  Government's  policy  of 
heightened  discrimination  against  Iraqi 
Jews  during  recent  years. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  correctly 
stated: 


The  spectacle  of  mass  public  executions  is 
repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  a mass  public 
execution  can  only  be  described  as  a 
senseless  act  of  barbarism. 

But  let  us  see  this  sorrowful  event  in 
its  even  larger  setting,  as  did  U.N.  Secre- 
tary U Thant  when  he  said: 

Mass  trials  and  executions  are  always  to  be 
deplored,  and  are  particularly  abhorrent  and 
dangerous  when  they  are  carried  out  in  such 
a way  as  to  inflame  the  emotions  of  the 
populace. 

The  Middle  East  hovers  at  the  edge 
of  full-scale  war — a war  that  could  be- 
come so  broad  and  bitter  as  to  encom- 
pass the  great  and  small  nations  of  the 
world. 

Clearly  there  must  be  a peace  treaty 
that  acknowledges  the  permanent  na- 
tionhood of  Israel,  her  territorial  bound- 
aries and  other  rights. 

Mr.  President,  genuine  peace — the 
United  Nations  fervent  call  for  a “last- 
ing peace” — depends  on  a political  set- 
tlement. 

Unfortunately  the  day  when  fruitful 
negotiations  and  such  a settlement  will 
help  give  the  world  security  and  much 
needed  calm  is  made  more  distant  with 
the  event  of  cruel  acts  such  as  that  of 
the  Iraqi  Government  yesterday  in 
Baghdad’s  Liberation  Square. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I rise  today 
and  join  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  deplore  the  public  execution  in  Iraq 
of  14  persons  accused  of  spying  for 
Israel. 

Mass  secret  trials,  followed  by  public 
executions,  can  only r inflame  emotions 
and  decrease  the  opportunity  for  peace 
and  stability  in  an  already  troubled  re- 
gion of  the  world.  The  explosive  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  is  all  too  well 
known.  President  Nixon  in  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  referred  to  the  need  to 
defuse  that  situation. 

I agree  with  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  who  declared: 

The  spectacle  of  mass  public  executions  is 
repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

Such  actions  are  abhorrent  to  the  con- 
science of  civilized  mankind  and  detri- 
mental to  the  efforts  of  men  of  good  will 
to  reach  a just  and  peaceful  accord. 

In  the  past,  Arab  guerrilla  raids  into 
Israel  have  posed  a continuing  threat  to 
Israel's  very  existence.  This  latest  trag- 
edy represents  a most  dangerous  escala- 
tion. 

THE  FITZGERALD  AFFAIR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Washington  Star  editorialized 
about  the  case  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald.  On 
November  13,  1968,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I am  chair- 
man. 

He  testified  at  our  request.  He  had  no 
prepared  statement  but  answered  ques- 
tions which  the  committee  put  to  him. 
He  was  asked  about  the  cost  overrun  of 
the  C-5  airplane.  He  testified  that  it  was 
$2  billion  more  than  was  the  original 
estimate. 

At  that  point  in  the  hearing  and  be- 
fore he  answered  the  question,  I asked  a 
representative  of  the  Air  Force  if  Mr. 


Fitzgerald  was  authorized  to  answer  the 
question.  The  Air  Force  said  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  did  have  such  authority  and 
that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  testify 
on  any  C-5  cost  overrun. 

But  shortly  after  the  date  of  his  testi- 
mony, on  November  25,  the  Air  Force 
said  that  a September  6, 1968,  notice  that 
his  status  was  changed  from  schedule  A 
to  that  of  the  career  service  was  a mis- 
take. It  was  called  a “computer  error.” 

Still  later,  a memorandum  was  written 
from  the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  John 
Lang,  to  the  Secretary  detailing  three 
ways  “which  could  result  in  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald’s departure.”  One  of  these  was 
suggested  but  “not  recommended  since  it 
is  rather  underhanded,”  the  memo  read. 

As  the  Star  rightly  points  out,  this 
issue  transcends  even  the  problem  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  future  employment.  That  is 
important,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence 
both  to  him  and  to  us  all. 

The  issue  at  stake  is  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  perform  its  constitutional  func- 
tion. If  an  employee  is  penalized  for  giv- 
ing testimony  when  asked  by  an  appro- 
priate committee  of  Congress,  then  our 
system  will  be  unable  to  function  as  it 
should. 

I hope  that  very  soon  we  will  receive 
assurances  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  not 
be  fired  nor  penalized.  That  would  be  one 
way  for  the  Pentagon  to  reassure  Con- 
gress that  its  right  to  ask  for  and  receive 
appropriate  information  will  not  be 
abridged. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  very 
fine  editorial  on  the  Fitzgerald  case,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  on  Friday, 
January  24,  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

{From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  24,  1969] 
The  Fitzgerald  Affair 

Harold  Brown,  then  Air  Force  Secretary, 
received  a most  extraordinary  memorandum 
from  his  administrative  assistant  the  other 
day.  It  described  three  alternative  techniques 
for  firing  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  efficiency 
expert  whose  testimony  to  a Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  the  burgeoning  costs  of  the  C-5A 
super  transport  plane  has  embarrassed  the 
Air  Force. 

The  Pentagon  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
back-stabbing  and  infighting.  But  we  had 
always  supposed  that  these  things  were  ac- 
complished with  some  finesse.  Thus  we  are 
more  than  a bit  taken  aback  that  such  deli- 
cate business  as  how  best  to  fire  an  employee 
would  be  written  up  in  a memorandum.  May 
we  also  assume  that  the  author  made  extra 
copies  for  the  files? 

The  Air  Force’s  bureaucratic  ham-handed- 
ness is  unfortunate.  But  the  substantive  is- 
sue is  rather  more  serious.  The  apparent  plot 
to  fire  an  efficiency  expert  for  his  candor 
represents  grossly  improper  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  public  officials  involved.  More- 
over, it  hardly  speaks  well  for  the  military’s 
efficiency  in  administering  its  whale-sized 
chunk  of  the  federal  budget. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  should  call 
on  the  carpet  those  individuals  responsible 
for  this  regrettable  incident. 


PROPOSED  EEC  TAX  ON  SOYBEAN 
OIL  AND  MEAL : A THREAT  TO  THE 
U.S.  FARMER  AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  always  believed  in  the  benefits  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  initiated  in  1934 
by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  I still 
believe  in  that  program  for  several  im- 
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portant  reasons.  When  trade  between  their  import  quota  and  licensing  ar-  during  the  now  famed  "chicken  war”  a 


nations  is  as  free  as  possible,  industries 
; are  made  stronger  and  more  competitive, 

I the  consumer  is  given  a wider  choice  of 
I products,  monopolies  are  thwarted,  and 
I the  general  welf  are  and  incomes  of  peo- 
ple are  improved  in  all  the  trading  na- 
tions. All  this  can  take  place,  however, 
only  if  trade  barriers  by  all  nations  are 
reduced  on  a reciprocal  basis.  If  one 
country  reduces  its  trade  barriers  uni- 
| laterally  while  others  increase  theirs, 
domestic  industries,  employees,  and 
I farmers  in  the  country  which  reduces  its 
i barriers  are  injured. 

| Mr.  President,  I am  sure  that  the  91st 
Congress  will  express  its  concern  over 
I the  impact  of  foreign  goods  in  our  mar- 
kets. Last  year,  more  than  90  Senators 
'[Sponsored  or  cosponsored  bills  to  impose 
mandatory  quotas  on  imported  products. 
Already  a nuinber  of  quota  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress. 

During  the  import  quota  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Ex- 
ecutive branch  spokesmen  told  us  that 
[foreign  countries  not  only  would  retaliate 
if  we  passed  those  bills,  but  also  would 
have  the  right  to  retaliate  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Therefore,  those  countries  which  threat- 
ened to  retaliate  against  us  should 
Realize  that  we,  in  turn,  cannot  condone 
actions  on  their  part  which  adversely  af- 
fect our  commerce.  Trade  must  be  a wo- 
way  street. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  a most 
4isturbing  situation  has  developed  Wiiich 
<jould  affect  my  State  severely  Ond  a 
number  of  other  States  with  high  levels 
of  agricultural  production.  In  addition, 
Mr.  President,  the  situation  affects  the 
entire  Nation,  because  it  threatens  a $500 
million  export  market  which  is  critical 
in  our  struggle  to, maintain  a surplus  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  I am  referring, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  European  Economic 
Community’s  proposed  internal  tax  on 
soybean  meal  and  oil.  This  $60  a ton  tax 
on  soybean  oil  would  constitute  an  eff  ec- 
tive ’ tariff  barrier  of  over  50  percent, 
which  would  cut  severely  our  exports  of 
soybeans.  The  proposed  tax  is  without 
doubt  a protectionist  measure  on  the  [part 
of  the  European  community,  to  which  we 
mpst  react. 

lit  is  appropriate  to  review  our  trade 

Es  since  World  War  II,  and  our  re- 
hips with  the  European  countries, 
know  the  poverty  and  devastation 
World  War  U wrought  on  Eu- 
these  nations  were  penniless  after 
ir,  with  neither  gold  nor  produc- 
cilities  to  supply  their  needs.  We 
ded  generously  with  Marshall  plan 
her  economic  assistance  amount- 
over  $20  billion,  much  of  which 
i a grant  basis.  We  also  adopted  a 
ate  policy  of  lowering  our  tariffs 
t demanding  reciprocity  from 
war- tom  countries.  International 
lents,  such  as  the  General  Agre ci- 
on Tariffs  and  Trade  were  con- 
i with  certain  built-in  biases  to  aid 
:an  economic  recovery.  Among 
>iases  were  the  GATT  provisions 
Ing  import  quotas,  subsidies,  ahd 
Iver  from  the  most-f a vored-na - 
)ligation  in  the  case  of  common 
s.  The  European  countries  and 
Japan  were  allowed  to  retain  and  expand 


rangements,  to  subsidize  their  exports, 
and  to  impose  special  border  taxes  on 
imports — as  we  dismantled  our  tariff 
barriers. 

Looking  at  what  we  did  then  from  to- 
day’s vantage  point,  one  might  say  the 
only  mistake  we  made  was  in  assuming 
that  those  countries  would  always  be 
down  and  unable  to  repay  us,  while  we 
would  always  be  so  rich  and  powerful 
that  we  would  never  need  to  be  repaid. 
This  has  not  been  the  case. 

It  is  this  fundamental  change  in  eco- 
nomic relationships  which  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  views  of  many  in  this 
body  with  regard  to  our  troop  commit- 
ments in  Europe  , and  many  other  mat- 
ters incident  to  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

While  tariffs  have  been  reduced  by  all 
the  developed  countries,  other  barriers 
which  are  even  more  protective  have 
been  allowed  to  stay,  and  in  some  cases 
have  grown  while  these  tariff  reductions 
took  place.  One  such  barrier  which  cuts 
into  our  own  exports  is  the  variable  levy 
system  of  the  European  economic  com- 
munity. 

The  EEC  common  agricultural  policy, 
which  is  being  progressively  extended 
over  wider  areas  of  foreign  products,  is 
aimed  principally  at  making  the  com- 
munity self-sufficient  in  agriculture.  In 
order  to  make  this  policy  effective,  the 
EEC  has  adopted  variable  import  levies 
and  export  subsidies,  which  restrict  im- 
ports and  cause  unfair  competition  with 
our  exports  to  markets  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  latest  proposed  proliferation  of 
the  community’s  protective  agricultural 
policies  endangers,  one  of  the  principal 
agricultural  products  in  America — soy- 
beans. In  1968,  oar  soybean,  vegetable 
oil,  and  meal  exports  to  the  European 
Common  Market  totaled  $457  million — 
one  third  of  our  agricultural  exports  to 
that  market.  A loss  of  that  market  would 
hurt  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  se- 
verely. 

I frankly  do  noli  understand  how  we 
can  afford  to  maintain  our  six  divisions 
in  Europe  in  the  face  of  European  poli- 
cies which  cut  off  the  main  sources  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  to  condone  such  an  ac- 
tion by  the  European  community  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  free  trade.  If 
we  do  not  react,  but  turn  the  other 
cheek,  other  countries  who  wish  to  safe- 
guard their  domestic  interests  at  our  ex- 
pense will  be  encouraged  to  increase 
their  own  protectionism.  The  result  of  a 
failure  to  react  to  the  proposed  agricul- 
tural policy  of  the  European  community 
would  be  to  invite  protectionism  on  a 
grand  scale  by  others.  This  is  not  fair  to 
American  farmers,  industries,  and  work- 
ers; and  it  must  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  EEC  agricultural  policy  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Congress  as  far  back 
as  1962.  When  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  was  being  considered,  a provision 
was  included  in  that  act  which  warned 
the  foreign  countries  that  we  would  not 
condone  an  increase  in  their  non  tariff 
barriers,  including  variable  import  levies. 
Remedies  under  that  act  were  invoked 


few  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  section  252 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the 
chicken  war  have  not  been  a sufficient 
warning  to  these  countries.  Therefore, 
I am  afraid  we  may  have  to  invoke  the 
provisions  of  that  section  again  unless 
the  EEC  rejects  the  proposed  tax  on  soy- 
bean products. 

And,  Mr.  President,  retaliation  on  a 
$500  million  scale  will  make  the  so-called 
chicken  war — which  involved  only  about 
$22  million — look,  in  comparison,  like  a 
skirmish  between  quarreling  children. 

Hopefully,  our  European  friends  will 
see  reason,  as  many  of  us  did,  when  they 
threatened  to  retaliate  against  us  if  we 
imposed  mandatory  import  quotas.  We 
did  not  act,  and  now,  they  must  realize 
that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  To 
avoid  retaliation,  they  must  not  act. 

Mr.  President,  I urge  the  President, 
and  the  departments  of  Government  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  healthy  trade 
relationships  throughout  the  world,  to 
use  all  the  powers  available  to  them  to 
prevent  a decision  by  the  EEC  which 
would  threaten  our  volume  of  soybean 
exports. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  texts  of  com- 
munications I have  received  from  Mr. 
L.  C.  Carter,  Mr.  Rodney  L.  Borum,  and 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Arkansas  Grain  Corp., 
Stuttgart , ArTc .,  December  19, 1968. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Senate  Office  Building , 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  seriously  concerned  relative  to  the 
imposition  of  taxes  on  soybean  meal  and  soy- 
bean-oil in  the  EEC.  The  proposed  tax  will 
directly  affect  Arkansas  farm  income.  Buyers 
in  these  countries  are  major  customers  of 
Arkansas  Grain  Corporation.  While  disguised 
as  a “domestic  internal  tax”  on  these  com- 
modities, it  amounts  to  the  same  as  an  im- 
port tariff.  For  complete  explanation  contact 
F.  Molner,  Soybean  Council  Of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.  Respectfully  request  your 
immediate  attention  to  this  matter  which 
is  so  vital  to  Arkansas  soybean  producers, 
h.  C.  Carter, 

Executive  Vice  President  and 

General  Manager. 

U.S.  Department  op  Commerce, 
Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  7, 1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington , D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  December  26,  1968  to  Sec- 
retary Smith  concerning  the  possible  im- 
position of  a domestic  tax  on  soybean  meal 
and  oil  by  Northern  European  Nations. 

Apparently  the  concern  of  your  constitu- 
ents relates  to  a proposal  for  a tax  on  cer- 
tain domestic  and  imported  oils,  meals  and 
oilbearing  materials  consumed  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market. 

This  proposal  was  made  by  Vice  President 
Sicco  Mansholdt  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities  to  the  December  10 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  The  par- 
ticular problem  that  the  proposed  tax  is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  is  the  huge  butter  surplus 
which  has  arisen  as  a result  of  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy . 
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Thank  You,  Mr.  President 
Pew  men,  If  any,  have  had  a more  colorful 
career  In  politics  than  Lyndon  Johson.  Born 
in  Texas,  but  Capital  Hill  has  been  his  home 
most  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Johnson  became  President  in  one  of 
the  most  tragic  moments  In  American  his- 
tory. He  proved  his  leadership  ability  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  what  it  takes  to  be 
President  in  but  a matter  of  hours  after 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  death. 

It  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Johnson  received  a greater  mandate  from 
the  people  than  any  other  President,  and 
because  of  the  mandate  and  his  political 
skills,  he  had  more  power  than  any  other 
President  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Roosevelt  in  1936. 

Americans  can  be  grateful  that  the  Presi- 
dent used  the  power  to  make  America  more 
conscious  of  the  plight  of  many  who  were  in 
need  rather  than  yielding  his  leadership  role 
to  the  self-interest  groups. 

This  has  been  a difficult  time  in  American 
history  to  be  President'.  The  strain  and  ten- 
sion must  be  more  than  the  average  person 
could  bear.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  de- 
serve a rest  and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

Washington  will  miss  them.  From  what 
we  understand,  national  politics  will  not  be 
the  same.  As  you  go  Mr.  President,  we  would 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our 
city  which  belongs  to  everyone,  but  cared  for 
but  by  a few.  We  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  their  education,  their  health,  their 
housing,  their  employment.  You  have  done 
more  than  any  other  President  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  In 
man’s  freedom,  in  the  individual  rights  of 
private  citizens. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
the  national  resources  of  our  land  and  for 
all  that  you  and  Mrs.  Johnson  did  to  help 
preserve  these  resources. 

It  truly  can  be  said  that  no  person  ever 
tried  harder  to  accomplish  more  for  the  good 
of  all. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  both  will  enjoy  good 
health  and  much  happiness. 


Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  House 
should  express  to  the  world  its  revulsion 
at  the  actions  of  the  Iraqi  Government 
and  our  highest  concern  of  the  effect  of 
its  action  upon  world  peace.  If  the  State 
of  Israel  is  to  be  condemned  by  the  world 
community  for  seeking  to  safeguard  its 
commerce,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  State 
of  Iraq  should  be  condemned  for  this  act 
of  barbarism. 


^IRAQ’S  ACT  OF  BARBARISM 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , January  28,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I rise  to  express  my  sense  of 
shock  and  outrage  at  the  news  of  the 
execution  by  the  State  of  Iraq  of  14  per- 
sons, nine  of  them  Jews,  on  charges  of 
spying  for  Israel.  The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  barbarous  episode  gives 
cause  for  the  gravest  concern.  The  trials 
upon  which  these  men  were  convicted 
were  held  in  secret.  The  executions  were 
carried  out  before  a multitude  under  cir- 
cumstances which  bespeak  more  of  the 
Dark  Ages  than  of  the  20th  century.  Mr. 
Speaker,  quite  recently  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  saw  fit  to 
censure  the  State  of  Israel  for  an  attack 
upon  a neighboring  state.  In  that  cen- 
sure there  was  no  mention  made  of  the 
grave  provocation  which  preceded  that 
act.  Violence,  whoever  the  perpetrator,  is 
to  be  condemned  and  abhorred,  partic- 
ularly in  an  area  of  the  world  in  which 
tensions  are  so  high.  Therefore,  Mr. 


WHEN  TOO  MUCH  KNOWLEDGE  BE- 
COMES A DANGEROUS  THING 

HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , January  28,  1969 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I feel 
that  the  tragic  events  in  Nigeria-Biafra 
where  an  estimated  20,000  persons  die  of 
starvation  each  .day  require  that  I speak 
out  for  positive  action  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinction of  a generation.  Following  is  an 
address  I delivered  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Friday, 
January  24,  1969: 

When. Too  Much  Knowledge  Becomes  a 
Dangerous  Thing 

(A  commencement  address  of  the  1969  mid- 
winter class  of  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port; Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  the  Honorable 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress) 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  a participant  in  what  was  to 
me  and  I nrn  sure  to  millions  of  Americans 
from  Washington,  D.C.  to  the  tip  of  Alaska 
a thrilling  and  awe-inspiring  event — the  in- 
auguration of  a President  of.  our  United 
States. 

There  were  two  occurrences  and  one  Im- 
pression that  registered  rather  forcibly  on  me 
during  that  one  hour  of  what  is  now  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  occurrences  were  in  this  order : 

The  singing  of  the  Irving  Berlin  Song, 
“Give  Me  Your  Tired,”  by  the  Morman  Tab- 
ernacle Choir  and  the  spotting  of  my  two 
sons,  aged  8 and  11,  in  a crowd  of  over  100,000 
people,  mostly  adult. 

The  song  registered  because  it  had  been  so 
long  since  I had  either  read  or  heard  those 
words  of  a nation  in  its  youth: 

“Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost 
to  me, 

I lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  doorT 


Secondly,  finding  my  children  in  that  sea 
of  anonymous  faces  was  a moment  to  re- 
member because  when  I did  spot  them  they 
looked  unconcerned  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  but  rather  had  on  their  faces 
the  happiness  of  young  children  occasioned 
by  finding  their  father  rather  than  seeing  a 
President  of  the  United  States  or  a Con- 
gressman from  Connecticut.  And  as  I saw 
them  and  others  of  their  age  in  that  crowd 
of  adults  they  looked  excitedly  expectant 
and  mighty  small. 

The  Impression  that  I came  away  with  was 
that  on  that  day  as  was  the  case  four  years 
ago  and  will  be  the  case  four  years  from 
now,  our  United  States  was  being  born  again 
with  the  only  restriction  on  what  our  nation 
will  accomplish  being  limitations  of  our  own 
choosing. 

I suppose  that  the  words  common  to  my 
experiences  of  January  20,  and  to  yours  on 


this  important  evening  of  your  lives  are  hope 
and  heart,  and  it  Is  those  traits  and  how 
they  relate  to  knowledge  that  occasions  the 
subject  matter  of  my  talk  this  evening. 

Remember:  A verse  that  expressed  a young 
unsophisticated  nation’s  willingness  to  take 
the  world’s  trampled  to  its  heart. 

Remember;  Children  that  enjoyed  the 
health  to  be  happy;  that  loved  and  were 
loved. 

Remember;  A Ceremony  that  dedicated  the 
awesome  strength  of  this  country  to  a new 
start. 

A small  child  lying  in  the  dust  looks  up  at 
the  hot  African  sun.  She  summons  all  the 
strength  left  in  a body  made  grotesque  by 
starvation  for  one  more  cry  of  help  to  the 
unanswering  desolation  around  her  before 
closing  her  eyes  for  the  last  time. 

At  the  same  moment  much  of  the  diplo- 
matic world  after  deliberation  and  thought 
comes  to  the  scholarly  conclusion  that  the 
most  humane  way  to  end  the  Nigeria-Biafra 
War  is  to  participate  by  inaction  in  a policy 
geared  to  the  “Quick  Kill”  of  Biafra  as  be- 
ing the  humane  resolution  of  an  awkward 
situation. 

The  United  States  of  America,  meanwhile, 
has  during  the  past  year  accomplished  the 
following:  Sent  three  men  a half  million 
miles  around  the  moon  and  returned  them 
within  7,000  yards  of  their  landing  objec- 
tive; paid  farmers  millions  of  dollars  not  to 
grow  crops  because  of  an  over  abundance  in 
our  agricultural  economy;  produced  more 
new  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products  for 
the  cure  and  alleviation  of  disease  and  pain 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
put  together;  built,  at  Marietta,  Georgia,  the 
largest  cargo  plane  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  touch 
upon  the  governmental  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  Nlgerian-Biafra  War.  What  their  Govern- 
ments do  while  20,000  children  die  each  day 
is  not  worthy  of  one -minutes  discussion. 
What  our  Government  does  to  assure  that 
ten  million  live — is. 

Let  me  give  you  a few  facts. 

It  Is  estimated  that  two  million  people  or 
almost  the  entire  population  of  Connecticut 
have  died  from  starvation  since  the  outset 
of  the  conflict. 

At  the  present  time  relief  agencies  fly  in 
150  tons  of  food  a day— 5,000  tons  are  needed 
daily. 

Incidentally,  do  you  remember  1948  when 
America  set  its  heart  and  mind  to  the  task  of 
feeding  Berlin?  We  flew  9,000  tons  of  food  a 
day  into  that  isolated  city.  It’s  now  twenty- 
one  years  later  and  knowledge  has  created 
better  planes — but  is  the  end  product  of  that 
knowledge  worth  the  striving  If  there  is  no 
heart  to  guide  its  use? 

The  diplomats  and  politicians  are  present- 
ing some  very  sophisticated  arguments  as  to 
why  nothing  should  be  done.  Arguments  that 
are  steeped  in  over  one  thousand  years  of 
diplomatic  practice  and  learning.  And  I pro- 
pose to  you  this  evening  that  it  is  at  this 
point  that  too  much  knowledge  has  become 
a dangerous  thing. 

For,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  accept  as 
valid  and  respectable  such  knowledge  as 
teaches  our  country  to  remain  silent  while 
20,000  people  die  each  day  then  as  a nation 
we  repudiate  the  origins  of  our  own  great- 
ness and  cast  our  lot  with  those  countries 
who  long  ago  found  existing  preferable  to 
achieving. 

And  history  will  show  that  it  was  during 
just  such  a time  of  diplomatic  maneuvering, 
with  the  “raison  d’etre”  of  the  European  na- 
tions being  to  exist,  that  the  United  States 
grew  and  became  strong  as  it  relied  on  in- 
stincts of  the  heart  and  the  common  sense  so 
abundant  in  the  American  mind. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  it  can’t  be 
done. 

I’m  reminded  of  the  story  told  by  Charles 
Kettering,  one  of  the  early  founders  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  “When  I was  Research  Head  of 
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General  Motors  and  wanted  a problem  solved, 
I’d  place  a table  outside  the  meeting  room 
with^  a sign:  ‘Leave  slide  rules  here,’  if  i 
didn’t  do  that,  I’d  find  some  engineer  reach- 
ing for  his  slide  rule.  Then  he’d  be  on  his 
feet  saying  ‘Boss,  you  can’t  do  it.’  ” 

Is  it  food  we  lack? 

Is  it  planes  we  lack? 

Is  it  placing  the  food  on  the  mark  that  we 
can't  do? 

Our  status  in  all  these  areas  as  described 
before,  resounds  “NO”  to  all  these  questions. 
Is  it  not  that  we  have  become  so  sophisticated 
in  international  politics  that  the  paper  con- 
sequences are  freezing  our  natural  reactions 
of  help  for  the  su^ering  and  love  for  chil- 
dren everywhere? 

What  happened  to  that  young  brawling 
nation  that  had  strength  far  beyond  the 
numbers  of  its  population  or  the  taught  wis- 
dom of  its  people  because  it  was  enoaged  in 
living  the  highest  purposes  of  God  and  man? 

Certainly,  I do  not  advocate  a diminishing 
of  our  educational  efforts  or  an  acceptance 
of  a high  school  education  as  being  sufficient. 

What  I am  saying  is  that  the  purpose  of 
learning  and  education  Is  to  send  one  more 
man  and  one  more  woman  into  a world  of 
desolation  to  share  that  knowledge  with 
compassion  and  flexibility  with  the  thou- 
sands, who,  in  the  words  of  Victcu  Hugo, 
“Exist  in  physical  and  spiritual  night.” 

I want  a world  that  runs  to  even  om*  lonely 
child  dying  in  the  dust  and  takes  it  to  its 
arms  of  concern— to  its  table  of  food-  -- to  its 
hospitals  of  care. 

It  Is  not  on  the  words  of  old  diplomats  but 
on  the  happiness  of  these  children  yours, 
mine,  the  world’s  that  this  nation  should 
premise  its  journey  of  the  next  four  years. 

Cease  fires,  truces,  the  reconciliation  of  re- 
gions, summit  talks  is  the  business  of 
months. 

The  task  of  the  minute  is  to  give  life 
where  there  is  repetitive  death. 

As  the  snow  covers  our  New  England  with 
a mantle  of  white  let  the  parachutes  with 
their  cargo  of  food  cover  both  Nlgei  La  and 
Biafra  so  that  the  world  understands  while 
we  gained  In  knowledge  we  also  gained  in 
love. 


206,  provides  for  the  person  receiving 
pornographic  material  to  report  it  to  the 
local  postal  authorities.  After  a consider- 
able amount  of  time,  energy,  and  money 
the  total  result  from  the  complaint  re- 
sults in  the  fact  that  the  smut  merchant 
has  lost  a name  from  his  mailing  list. 

In  checking  with  the  postal  authorities, 
I find  that  in  1968  alone  over  165,000 
formal  complaints  had  been  registered. 
These  persons  were  recipients  of  unso- 
licited offensive  mail.  With  the  number  of 
complaints  rising  each  week  the  need  for 
more  effective  legislation  must  be  dealt 
with  by  this  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  have  introduced  legislation 
that  would  give  the  postal  authorities 
strong,  effective  powers  to  stop  the  deal- 
ers of  pornographic  material  from  push- 
ing their  unwanted  material  on  the 
American  people. 

The  legislation  would : 

First,  prohibit  mail-order  sales  of  ob- 
scene material  to  children  of  school  age. 

Second,  it  would  provide  that  a family 
with  children  under  the  age  of  16  who 
receive,  or  are  solicited  to  receive,  hard- 
core pornographic  material  would  have 
the  right  to  bring  action  against  an  of- 
fender in  which  the  crime  would  be 
deemed  a Federal  crime,  punishable  by 
a fine  and  jail  sentence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  in  order  for  pro- 
tection to  b A provided  for  American  fam- 
ilies and  thek  school-age  children  I re- 
spectfully request  that  committee  hear- 
ings be  scheduli?tt  as  soon  as  possible. 
x„ 

WOMEN’S  JOB  CORPS  .CAN  HELP 


MAIL-ORDER  SALES  OF  PORNO- 
GRAPHIC MATERIAL 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , January  28 , 1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  in- 
! troducing,  for  full  and  deliberate  consid- 
! eration,  legislation  that  would  regulate 
| mail-order  sales  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial. 

! The  need  for  effective  legislation  is 
never  more  apparent  than  today. 
Throughout  the  United  States  local  and 
I State  law  officials,  educators,  and  civic 
| organizations  are  waging  a never-ending 
fight  against  the  sale  of  smut  to  school- 
age  children.  Parents  are  advocating,  and 
| justly  so,  vigorous  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing obscenity  laws. 

I strongly  feel  that  there  are  countless 
numbers  of  parents  in  this  country  who 
d°  not  want  their  children’s  sex  educa- 
Ition  to  be  influenced  by  smut  merchants 
;The  heavy  volume  of  constituent  com- 
plaints attest  to  the  fact  that  something 
must  be  done  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
this  problem.  The  future  of  our  Nation 
and  the  world  depends  on  the  youth  of 
[today. 

The  current  legislation.  Public  Law  90- 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , January  28,  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  truly  visionary  in- 
novations of  recent  years  is  the  Job 
Corps.  In  years  ahead,  we  will  look  at  its 
results  with  the  same  pride  we  now  place 
in  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  was  so 
controversial  following  World  War  II. 
This  Nation  has  learned  there  is  no  way 
to  lose  when  the  investment  is  in  people. 

Many  times  I have  commented  on  the 
value  and  contribution  of  Job  Corps  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Those  have  been 
cases  of  young  men  who  are  serving  as 
firefighters  and  conservationists  while 
learning.  / 

Job  Corps  has  been  bolstered  ^6y  a 
group  called  Women  in  Ctffrimunity 
Service— volunteers  dedicated 

themselves  to  helping  those  girls  who 
join  Job  Corps.  The  teamwork  of  the 
Government  and  these  volunteer  citizens 
was  dramatically  spelled  out  in  a recent 
article  in  the  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  Daily 
World.  I would  like  to  place  this  in  the 
Record. 

Women’s  Job  Corps  Can  Help 
(By  Lillian  Van  Syckle) 

Good  jobs  seldom  just  fall  into  your  lap. 

Tney  re  bard  to  find.  A young  woman  ap- 
plying for  a job  nowadays  needs  special  train- 
ing in  her  field,  trim  clothes,  a knowledge  of 


good  grooming  and  a desire  to  make  a better 
future  for  herself. 

This  might  be  an  overpowering  list  of 
qualifications  for  a girl  who  left  school  before 
she  had  learned  special  skills  and  whose 
wardrobe  and  self-confidence  were  nearly 
nil  that  is,  it  might  be  if  it  weren’t  for  Job 
Corps. 

The  desire  to  make  a better  future  for  her- 
self is  the  only  qualification  the  job  appli- 
cant needs  after  she  is  accepted  by  Job  Corps. 
The  others  will  have  been  achieved  by  the 
time  she  is  graduated  from  the  corps. 

Girls  from  16  through  21  years  old  are  eli- 
gible for  the  Job  Corps  if  they  are  out  of 
school  and  can’t  find  work. 

In  the  Harbor  area,  girls  may  inquire  about 
Women’s  Job  Corps  from  Mrs.  Helge  Erick- 
son or  Mrs.  Aaron  Wise,  both  of  Hoqulam, 
volunteer  workers  for  Women  in  Community 
Service. 

Working  in  teams,  WICS  volunteers  seek 
out  girls  who  might  profit  from  the  opportu- 
nity to  leave  home  and  prepare  for  a more 
promising  future.  They  explain  the  Job  Corps 
residential  centers  to  the  girls  and  their  fami- 
lies on  home  visits. 

WICS  volunteers  interview  candidates,  en- 
gage professional  help  for  health  examina- 
tions and  aptitude  tests,  then  guide  and  help 
girls  through  the  various  steps  on  the  way  to 
enrollment.  The  final  selection  is  made  by 
the  Job  Corps  in  Washington,  D.C. 

After  a girl  is  accepted  by  the  Job  Corps 
she  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  Job  Corps  resi- 
dential centers — the  closest  one  to  Grays 
Harbor  is  at  Tongue  Point,  near  Astoria,  Ore. 
Then  she  begins  her  training. 

With  the  conviction  that  “every  girl  needs 
a chance  to  be  somebody,”  the  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center  is  like  a new  home  where  new 
people  and  attractive  surroundings  give  life 
a new  meaning.  “ " 

There  will  be  some  studying — reading, 
writing,  speaking,  math.  Recruits  will  learn 
how  to  do  a job,  in  a hospital,  an  office,  in 
selling  or  communications,  sewing,  cooking, 
institutional  household  arts.  Counselors  will 
help  decide  which  job  is  best  for  the  girl. 

Material  will  be  provided  and  trainees  will 
be  taught,  if  they  wish,  to  sew  new  clothes 
for  themselves.  Ample  time  is  allowed  for 
recreational  activities  alter  study  and  work 
periods. 

Girls  In  the  centers  get  spending  money 
while  they  train,  an  allowance  of  $14.34  every 
two  weeks,  and  special  points  can  be  earned 
to  raise  this  allowance. 

When  girls  complete  their  training  at  the 
center  they  receive  $50  for  each  month  they 
spend  in  the  corps.  They  may  have  part  of 
th^ir  money  sent  home  to  help  take  care  of 
th^  family,  and  the  Job  Corps  will  match 
wh£t  they  send  home.  Or  the  money  may  be 
usejd  for  living  costs  while  the  girls  are  look- 
ing for  jobs. 

Vlt’s  a wonderful  program,”  Mrs.  Erickson 
sa^s  with  conviction  when  people  ask  her 
aAout  Job  Corps.  “It  gives  girls  a real  chance 
rn  life  when  they  are  young  enough  to  get 
years  and  years  of  benefit  from  it. 

The  program  is  a rewarding  experience 
also  for  the  WICS  volunteers  who  recruit, 
screen  and  assist  the  girls  in  finding  work 

?T^r„the  trainln8  period.  We  can  always  use 
WICS  volunteers.” 


SALUTE  TO  DR.  BEEKEY 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1969 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  muc 
has  been  said  about  disorder  on  the  co] 
lege  campus  of  today  that  it  is  with  prid 
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administered.  Will  the  Member-elect  ap- 
pear in  the  well  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  oath  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  HANNA  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


THE  DISPLAY  OF  BESTIALITY  IN 
IRAQ  YESTERDAY 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1 minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  eight 
Jews  and  six  others  were  hanged  in  Iraq 
yesterday  in  a public  display  of  bestiality 
reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  Nazis. 

When  several  airplanes  were  destroyed 
in  Lebanon  we  heard  crise  of  anguish 
throughout  the  world.  Is  this  same  world 
less  concerned  about  the  destruction  of 
human  lives  than  of  property?  If  we  are 
more  concerned  about  humans  than  of 
property,  then  we  dare  not  stand  mute 
in  the  face  of  this  return  to  the  age  of 
barbarity.  If  we  remain  silent,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  our  silence  may  encour- 
age further  such  acts  against  others  im- 
prisoned for  alleged  espionage  which,  it 
is  charged  was  committed  by  Jews  who 
were  under  house  arrest  since  1967. 

Private  pleas  to  stop  this  mass  murder 
have  been  proved  to  no  avail. 

I trust  that  the  civilized  world  and 
our  Government  will  raise  objection 
more  vocal  than  has  been  done  to  date 
to  avoid  further  such  savagery. 

Only  a roar  of  condemnation  that  will 
-descend  about  the  heads  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Iraqi  Government  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, prevent  similar  acts  of  mass  murder 
and  further  destruction  of  innocent  hu- 
man souls  for  similar  false  reasons. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  EARLY  ACTION 

ON  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFE- 
TY LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  6:55  a.m.,  at  the  break  of 
dawn  today,  a portion  of  the  roof  fell  in 
No.  7 Christopher  Coal  Co.  mine  near 
Mount  Morris,  P^l.,  on  the  Pennsylvania- 
West  Virginia  border,  triggering  an  elec- 
trical fire  which  trapped  a number  of 
men. 

Within  the  last  -15  minutes,  fortu- 
nately, it  has  been  officially  announced 
that  the  last  of  the  men  have  success- 
fully and  safely  emerged  from  the  burn- 
ing mine. 

The  fiery  near  disaster  underscores 
the  urgent  need  for  early  passage  of  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation.  I 
make  a plea  to  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  both  this  body 
arid  the  other  body  to  start  hearings  on 
the  proposed  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Each  day  that  passes  subjects  the  coal 
miners  to  new  dangers  of  being  crushed, 
burned,  buried  or  gassed,  as  well  as  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  deadly 
pneumoconiosis — black  lung. 

The  Congress  can  no  longer  afford  to 
delay.  We  cannot  afford  to  fiddle  while 
coal  miners  burn.  In  the  name  of  hu- 


manity, this  Congress  must  act  to  pass 
effective  legislation  on  coal  mine  health 
and  safety. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES: 

DR.  PHILIP  HANDLER 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Philip  Handler,  James  B. 
Duke  professor  and  chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry,  Duke  University, 
has  been  declared  president-elect  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Han- 
dler, who  is  51,  will  begin  a 6-year  term 
as  the  18th  president  of  the  Academy  on 
July  1.  He  succeeds  Frederick  Seitz,  who 
has  served  in  that  position  since  1962.  Dr. 
Seitz  was  named  president  of  the  Rocke- 
feller University  in  1968  and  will  be  serv- 
ing in  both  capacities  until  Dr.  Handler 
takes  office. 

The  announcement  was  made  Janu- 
ary 17  by  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk  at  a lunch- 
eon in  the  State  Department  Building 
honoring  the  winners  of  the  National 
Medal  of  Science.  Dr.  Bronk,  who  was  one 
of  the  medalists,  was  president  of  the 
Academy  from  1950  to  1962. 

Dr,  Handler  has  not  only  had  a dis- 
tinguished career  in  enzyme  research  but 
has  also  played  an  energetic  role  in  na- 
tional scientific  affairs  in  recent  years. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  National 
Science  Board  since  1962  and  chairman 
since  1966.  From  1964  to  1967  he  was  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a 
private  organization,  established  in  1863 
by  an  act  of  Congress  to  elect  to  mem- 
bership the  outstanding  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  Nation  and  to  serve  as 
an  independent  adviser  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  questions  of  science  and 
technology.  Its  present  membership  is 
over  800,  but  its  advisory  activities  in- 
volve more  than  5,000  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, as  well  as  a staff  of  more  than 
750.  Its  annual  budget,  including  that  of 
the  National  Research  Council  which 
serves  as  its  principal  operating  agency, 
is  over  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  bring  out  at  this 
point  that  Dr.  Handler  has  been  both  an 
effective  and  distinguished  friend  and 
adviser  not  only  to  the  Congress  in  gen- 
eral but  to  the  committee  in  particular. 

Because  he  is  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  we  have  had  rea- 
son to  be  in  close  liaison  with  Dr.  Handler 
and  we  have  benefited  very  considerably 
from  our  collaborations  with  him — 
formal  and  informal. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I and, 
I am  sure,  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Science  Committee  take  cognizance  of 
Dr.  Handler’s  election  to  the  Academy 
presidency.  We  confidently  hope  to  con- 
tinue our  working  relationship  with  Dr. 
Handler  in  his  new  capacity.  We  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  be  able  to  do  so. 


IRAQ  WEARS  THE  MARK  OF  CAIN 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise,  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hitler’s 
hand  has  reached  from  Gehenna  and 
sprung  the  traps  from  under  those  inno- 
cent victims  Iraq  has  just  put  to  death. 
Clear  and  visible  upon  the  brow  of  Baby- 
lon is  the  mark  of  Cain.  There  is  no  de- 
fense for  what  they  have  done. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  war.  It  is  an- 
other to  come  in  stealth  across  a Na- 
tion’s borders  at  night  to  murder,  de- 
stroy, and  bum.  It  is  again  another  to 
threaten  that  nation’s  very  existence,  up 
to  and  including  genocide.  All  this  and 
more  have  the  Arabs  done  or  threatened 
to  do  to  Israel. 

But  what  the  Iraquis  have  perpetrated 
here  is  solely  an  act  of  murder  against  a 
group  of  Iraqi  citizens  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  Jews.  This  is  an  act  straight 
out  of  the  Gotterdammerung  of  the  Wag- 
nerian twilight  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Mark  well  the  methods  utilized  by 
Iraq.  Public  execution,  a method  long  ago 
dispensed  with  by  civilized  nations,  who 
extend  even  to  the  condemned  the  right 
to  die  privately.  But  the  Iraqis  tore  a 
page  from  the  book  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Not  content  with  this  barbarism,  they 
draped  a sign  around  the  neck  of  each  of 
the  condemned,  noting  his  religion — Mr. 
Speaker,  his  religion.  If  this  is  not  damn- 
ing proof  of  the  reason  for  their  execu- 
tion, then  there  can  be  none.  So  much  for 
the  Arab  argument  that  they  make  war 
only  upon  Zionism,  rather  than  upon 
the  religious  faith  of  Judaism. 

The  next  act  of  this  brutal  and  gory 
scenario  involves  the  public  display  of 
the  hanged  men.  I am  certain  their  fam- 
ilies have  had  this  marked  indelibly  upon 
their  memories.  I can  only  recall  the 
hostages  suspended  from  lampposts  after 
their  execution  by  the  S.S.  in  a dozen  dif- 
ferent European  countries  during  World 
War  II.  It  calls  to  mind  the  horrors  of 
Lidice,  Malmedy,  Babi  Yar  and  Belsen. 

But  the  final  act  was  the  most  revolt- 
ing. Iraq  was  not  content  with  going  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages  or  even  the  Dark  Ages. 
She  was  not  even  content  with  Hitler’s 
methods.  She  instead  reached  back  to  the 
mists  of  man’s  tribal  history  as  she  re- 
moved the  bodies  and  hanged  them  from 
a gate  overlooking  the  capital  city  of 
Babylon.  How  horrible.  How  degrading 
to  the  human  spirit.  How  demeaning  for 
all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  the  action  of 
the  U.N.?  Where  are  the  howls  of  in- 
dignation to  match  those  we  heard 
when  the  Israelis  destroyed  planes  at 
Beirut?  Everywhere  throughout  the  Arab 
world  the  Jewish  remnant  languishes  in 
prisons  or  lives  in  fear  of  a repetition  of 
this  atrocity.  Where  are  those  who  con- 
demned Israel  for  fighting  to  stay  alive? 
Where  are  the  bleeding  hearts  of  yes- 
terday? Where  indeed. 

They  are  in  the  same  place  they  were 
in  when  the  Jews  were  massacred  for 
the  2,000  years  of  the  Diaspora.  They  are 
gone.  They  are  where  they  were  when 
Jews  were  butchered  by  the  Crusaders 
and  the  Turks — by  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Moors — by  the  Czars  and  the  Sovi- 
ets— by  the  Nazis  at  Auschwitz  and  the 
synagogue  burners  in  New  York  City. 

Where  is  the  conscience  of  the  world? 
Where  is  the  guilt  of  mankind?  Where 
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is  the  idealism  the  bible  and  organized 
religion  speaks  of?  Where  is  the  human- 
ity of  the  holy  Koran?  Where  are  the 
honorable  and  compassionate  men? 

; Mr.  Speaker,  a nation  and  a people 
h^ave  a right  to  live,  including  defend- 
ing that  right  by  violence'and  bloodshed. 
This  applies  to  Israel  and  the  Jewish 
people  as  well  as  to  all  others  on  earth. 

I Mr.  Speaker,  I call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  to  open  our  gates  to  the  ago- 
nized remnants  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  the  Arab  States.„In  this  emer- 
gency I call  upon  the  United  Nations  to 
negotiate  the  release  of  those  Jews  in 
these  lands  who  wish  to  depart  from 
their  bed  of  agony  and  torment.  This 
i4  a simple  humanitarian  gesture  that  is 
practical  and  easily  arranged.  Further, 
it  is  a perfect  outlet  for  the  Arab  States. 
They  accuse  many  of  their  Jewish 
citizens  of  being  Israel  spies.  This 
their  opportunity  to  easily,  cheap- 
ly, and  quickly  be  rid  of  any  irsore 
potential  Israeli  spies  and  Jewish  mar- 
tyrs. Because  Israel  was  founded  jas  a 
refuge  for  the  persecuted,  these  jJfews 
are  automatically  Israeli  citizens  if  they 
choose  to  go  to  Israel.  Further,  the  im- 
migration quotas  for  these  Arab  States 
t<j>  our  own  country  are,  I am  sure,  not 
filled;  they  would  easily  accommodate 
tpese  pitiful  refugees,  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  go.  The  choice  is  simple  and 
the  chance  to  act  is  now. 


william  m.  McMillan 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  hi$  re- 
marks.) 

; Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
3D,  1968,  the  postal  service  and  this  Na- 
tion lost,  through  retirement,  a truly!  out- 
standing and  dedicated  public  servant— 
William  M.  McMillan,  Assistant  Post- 
master General  for  Operations. 

i I suppose  it  was  destined  that  a man 
who  was  born  in  a town  named  for  the 
first  Postmaster  General — Ben  Franklin, 
Tex. — and  who  chose  to  make  the  pjostal 
service  his  career,  should  become  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  knowledgeable 
officials  ever  to  serve  the  U.S.  plo&tal 
service.  . 

Mr.  McMillan  started  his  career  j as  a 
substitute  clerk  in  the  post  office  in  Al- 
bany, Tex.,  on  July  1,  1927,  and  oter  a 
span  of  41  y2  years  rose  successfully 
through  the  ranks  to  be  a postal  In- 
spector, inspector-in-charge  of  j the 
Fort  Worth  inspection  service,  regional 
director  of  the  Wichita  and  Dallas  postal 
regions,  and  finally  in  February  of  1964 
Tas  nominated  by  President  Johnsoik  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  be  the  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  for  Opera- 
tions. During  his  5 years  in  this  position, 
lie  was  responsible  for  the  collection, 
handling,  and  delivery  of  nearly  40D  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail,  employing  over  700,- 
000  people  in  over  34,000  post  offices 
throughout  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Treasury,  Post  Office, 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I have  personally  observed  Mr,  Mc- 
Millan’s dedication  to  our  great  postal 
service  and  the  many  contributions  he 


has  made  to  it.  I can  attest  to  his  leader- 
ship, his  wise  counsel  and  advice,  his  un- 
failing integrity,  Etnd  the  deep  concern 
he  has  always  demonstrated  for  adequate 
and  responsible  public  service.  Over  the 
past  5 years  he  has  appeared  before  our 
committee  many  times  to  explain  and 
justify  the  Department’s  request  for  the 
appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars  and  I 
always  found  him  well  prepared,  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  and  highly  prac- 
tical in  his  solutions  to  problems  of  the 
Government. ,He  was  always  vitally  con- 
cerned with  {he  kind  and  level  of  postal 
service  provided  this  Nation,  but  equally 
cognizant  of  his  responsibility  to  tax- 
payers of  this  country  whose  moneys 
were  entrusted  to  him  to  pay  for  the 
service  they  expected. 

Over  the  years  he  demonstrated  a rare 
talent  for  understanding  the  postal  serv- 
ice needs  of  this  country  while  at  the 
same  time  not  losing  sight  of  his  fiscal 
responsibility  as  a steward  of  public 
funds.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a very  de- 
sirable and  much  needed  trait  in  these 
days  when  too  often  the  expedient  rather 
than  the  hard  but  responsible  approach 
to  problems  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Speaking  for  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
well  as  for  the  members  of  my  commit- 
tee, I want  to  say  that  the  void  left  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  McMillan  will  not 
be  easily  filled.  This  Government  has  lost 
a good  and  faithful  public  servant.  His 
devotion  to  public  service,  his  ability  to 
handle  the  tremendous  burdens  placed 
on  his  shoulders,  his  concern  for  people — 
postal  workers  as  well  as  the  public  he 
served — and  his  own  high  standard  of 
personal  integrity  will  stand  as  a bench- 
mark for  those  who  follow  him. 

I wish  him  every  happiness  and  con- 
tentment in  his  well  earned  and  richly 
deserved  retirement. 


THE  CRIME  SITUATION  IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.CL 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1 minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  Eds  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  crime  situa- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  reached  the 
point  of — I do  not  know  how  to  express 
it.  It  is  intolerable, 

I do  not  see  any  help  in  the  future  for 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation’s  Capital. 

The  President  was  quoted  in  the  paper 
last  night  as  having  said  that  he  could 
not  even  walk  around  the  White  House 
for  fear  of  bodily  harm. 

I am  today  offering  a resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  deployment  of  two  com- 
panies of  U.S.  Marines  on  the  streets  of 
Washington,  D.C,  I hope  this  resolution 
will  be  considered  seriously.  As  I see  it, 
it  is  the  only  hope  for  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  District. 

Our  police  department  has  done  the 
best  it  could.  They  have  been  hamstrung 
by-guidelines  from  the  Mayor  and  the 
Commissioners  and  court  decisions. 

If  Members  will  stop  and  think,  it  will 
be  just  a few  months,  perhaps  a few 
weeks,  before  the  high  school  students 
will  be  coming  1;o  visit  thfi  Nation’s 


Capital.  I hope  that  none  will  come  from 
my  district.  I have  warned  all  school 
principals  not  to  send  any  up  here  for 
fear  that  they  might  be  injured.  But  now 
is  the  time  to  take  action.  I say  to  you, 
in  my  opinion,  if  the  U.S.  Marines  can- 
not protect  the  Nation’s  Capital,  then 
there  is  no  hope  for  law-abiding  citizens 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


JOSE  MARTI— CUBAN  PATRIOT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tha  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter . ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  birth,  in 
1853,  of  Jose  Marti,  the  Great  Cuban 
statesman,  teacher,  philosopher,  and 
poet  who  inspired  and  led  his  people  in 
their  struggle  for  independence. 

Born  in  Cuba  of  Spanish  parents, 
Marti  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  fighting 
against  the  country  of  his  forefathers. 
He  was  banished  time  and  again  from 
his  homeland  for  his  political  and  revo- 
lutionary activities,  and  spent  much  time 
in  Spain,  Guatemala,  and  in  the  United 
States. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  in  1881  where 
he  set  about  uniting  the  Cuban  exiles, 
renewing  and  reviving  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  his  compatriots,  and  drafting 
a democratic  constitution  for  his  nation. 

In  1894,  Marti  attempted  to  lead  a 
company  of  armed  Cuban  revolutionaries 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  but  was 
intercepted.  The  following  year,  however, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Cuba  and 
joined  the  forces  of  General  Gomez  Baez. 
He  fell  in  battle  on  May  19,  1895.,  near 
the  little  town  of  Dos  Rios,  giving  his  life 
for  Cuba’s  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jose  Marti  will  always 
remain  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Cuban  people,  not  only  as  a great  politi- 
cal leader  and  a revolutionary,  but  also 
as  one  of  the  most  gifted  poets  and  writ- 
ers of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was 
his  writing,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  has  endured  to  nurture  the  flame  of 
freedom  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

As  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in 
New  York  City  says — he  was  the  '‘Apostle 
of  Cuban  independence — Leader  of  the 
peoples  of  America  and  defender  of  hu- 
man dignity.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  anniversary  of  Jose 
Marti’s  birth  brings  to  mind  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  Cuban  people  and  their 
continuing  struggle  for  liberation  from 
the  tyranny  of  Castro's  brand  of 
communism. 

This  struggle  is  of  great  impart  and 
concern  to  all  Americans — from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  For  if 
freedom  is  allowed  to  Be  permanently 
suppressed  in  Cuba,  the  consequences  of 
that  state  of  affairs  will,  in  time,  be 
tragie  for  all  of  us. 

As  John  Donne  once  wrote,  “No  man 
is  an  island  entire  of  itself.”  Neither  is 
a country.  And  the  loss  of  freedom  in 
Cuba  diminishes  freedom  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a new  administration  has 
taken  the  reigns  of  our  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  President  Nixon’s  preelection 
statements,  this  administration  is  not 
only  dedicated  to,  but  also  prepared  to 
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overall  accomplishments  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  White  House.  And  history 
will  undoubtedly  look  on  these  38  years 
of  service  by  Lyndon  Johnson  somewhat 
differently  than  today’s  critics. 

Here  in  the  Congress,  where  he  him- 
self served  as  an  employee,  Congressman, 
Senator,  and  Vice  President,  Members 
will  long  remember  his  Presidency.  Like 
others,  I found  myself  in  agreement  with 
some  legislative  proposals,  and  in  dis- 
agreement with  others.  At  all  times,  how- 
ever, there  was  a deep  understanding  by 
the  President  of  the  independent  role  of 
the  Congress,  and  its  individual  Members. 
And  there  was  at  all  times  a genuine  in- 
terest in  mutual  problems,  as  well  as  a 
friendship  with  each  Member. 

Mr.  President,  as  Liz  Carpenter  said 
last  night,  there  will  soon  be  two  parades 
through  the  streets  of  Washington — one 
toward  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the 
other  away  and  toward  a quiet  riverbank 
in  Texas.  I think  that  parade  watchers 
should  observe  the  smile  on  both  leaders. 
That  on  the  face  of  the  new  resident  of 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  who  is  obvi- 
ously proud  and  full  of  expectation;  and 
the  face  of  the  former  resident,  who  can 
just  as  proudly  know  that  for  38  remark- 
able years  his  successes  outnumbered  his 
disappointments,  because  “we  tried.” 


PHARMACIST  PHILANTHROPIST 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Willis 
Prankhauser,  a small  businessman  who 
operates  a pharmacy  in  Lyons,  Kans., 
recently  received  the  gpod  news  that  he 
was  winner  of  nearly  $5,000  in  stocks  in 
a contest  sponsored  by  a drug  firm.  Mr. 
Frankhauser  is  deeply  committed  to 
higher  educational  opportunities  for  our 
young  men  and  women,  and  to  further 
this  personal  commitment  he  has  decided 
to  use  the.  proceeds  from  the  stocks  to 
provide  a scholarship  fund  for  deserving 
students. 

In  these  times  when  we  are  striving  as 
a nation  to  improve  education  and  assist 
young  people  who  might  not  otherwise 
attend  college,  it  is  essential  that  private 
giving  be  encouraged.  Mr.  Frankhauser 
has  set  a fine  example. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I include  the  following  ed- 
itorial from  the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News 
which  pays  tribute  to  the  philanthropy 
of  Willis  Frankhauser: 

Pharmacist  Philanthropist 

Willis  Fankhauser  is  proprietor  of  his  own 
pharmacy  in  Lyons.  He  has  learned  that  he 
has  won  common  stocks  with  a value  of  just 
under  $5,000  in  a contest  sponsored  by  an 
eastern  drug  firm  that  is  one  of  his  suppliers. 

Fankhauser  well  could  have  used  his  prize 
money  in  covering  the  cost  of  the  education 
of  his  two  daughters  who  are  now  under- 
graduates. He  could  have  spent  it  on  a long 
winter  vacation  trip  for  him  and  his  wife  and 
he  would  only  have  proven  a typical  man 
had  he  done  so. 

But  Fankhauser  is  an  unusual  sort  of  per- 
son. For  him  his  prize  money  will  not  be  a 


demonstration  of  easy  come  and  easy  go. 
Rather  than  using  the  $5,000  for  himself,  he 
will  set  up  a fund  with  it  to  help  deserving 
college  students. 

True  it  is  that  with  present  educational 
costs  the  sum  he  has  set  aside  will  provide 
only  token  help  for  deserving  students.  But 
the  token  is  important  because  it  represents 
an  act  of  humanitarianism. 

The  world  would  be  better  off  if  there  were 
more  Willis  Fankhausers. 


ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARABS 


made  the  various  guerrilla  organizations 
their  main  offensive  weapon  against  Israel. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  quote  Sara- 
jevo as  a reminder  that  governments  have 
always  been  held  responsible  for  such  activi- 
ties conducted  from  their  territories — or  of 
the  dangers  of  overplaying  this  particular 
gimmick.  In  this  case  the  Lebanese  Prime 
Minister  has  himself  accepted  responsibility. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  strain  im- 
posed on  Israel. 


ALWAYS  ON  MONDAY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  17 , 1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  two  editorials  oh 
the  current  Middle  East  crisis,  which 
appeared  last  week  in,  respectively,  the 
British  weekly  the  New  Statesman,  and 
the  conservative  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

I should  like  particularly  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
editorial  which  quite  properly  states  that 
while  the  Arabs,  with  full  Soviet  sup- 
port, are  preparing  for  the  next  war  of 
revenge,  they  have  made  the  various 
guerrilla  organizations  their  main  of- 
fensive weapon  against  Israel. 

The  excerpts  from  the  two  editorials 
follow : 

Israel  and  the  Arabs 

THE  NEW  STATESMAN 

Israel  exists  and  is  entitled  to  preserve  her- 
self from  extinction — the  avowed  aim  of 
■the  Arabs.  Three  times  they  have  tried  with 
their  regular  forces  to  destroy  her,  and  have 
failed.  Now,  unwilling  for  the  present  to  risk 
further  state-to-state  conflict,  they  permit, 
in  some  cases  encourage,  terrorism.  Israel  can 
get  no  redress  at  the  U.N.,  which  she  under- 
standably regards  as  a hothouse  of  hypoc- 
risy. . . . 

[The  raid  on  the  Beirut  Airport]  un- 
leashed a torrent  of  international  abuse  and 
moralizing  on  the  heads  of  the  Israelis — 
notably  from  such  countries  as  Britain, 
which  bears  the  brunt  of  the  insurance,  and 
America  and  France,  which  have  large  finan- 
cial holdings  in  the  battered  airlines. 

It  is  significant  that  no  such  indigna- 
tion was  voiced  after  the  Athens  incident,  in 
which  an  Israeli  was  killed. 

THE  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH 

Given  the  customary  double-dealing  at 
the  United  Nations,  it  was  a tactical  mistake 
on  Israel’s  part  to  lash  out  on  quite  such  a 
scale  against  Beirut  Airport.  As  for  the  bias 
against  her,  a comparison  between  last  Au- 
gust's Security  Council  vote  on  the  abortive 
resolution  against  Russia’s  unprovoked  ag- 
gression on  Czechoslovakia  and  the  present 
prompt  and  unanimous  condemnation  of 
Israel’s  reprisal  tells  its  own  tale. 

The  democracies  Judge  each  case  either  in' 
a lofty  moral  ivory  tower  or  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  immediate  special  interests;  the 
Communist  states  vote  solidly  together,  sup- 
ported except  on  the  rarest  occasions  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Afro-Asian  countries. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican delegates  did  not  insist  on  some  con- 
demnation in  the  resolution  of  systematic 
Arab  terrorism  and  of  the  attacks  on  Israeli 
aircraft. 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  interim  period 
while  the  Arabs,  with  Russian  help,  are  pre- 
paring for  the  next  war  of  revenge  they  have 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  honor  to  sponsor  the  legislation 
that  became  the  Uniform  Monday  Holi- 
day Act  of  1968. 

By  providing  that  four  nonreligious 
holidays  will  fall  on  the  same  specified 
Mondays  in  every  year  beginning  in 
1971,  this  popular  law  will  afford  our 
citizens  more  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
visit  historic  shrines  and  will  benefit 
schools  and  businesses. 

The  merit  and  wide  support  of  the  bill 
were  indicated  by  the  final  vote  of  212 
to  83  for  its  passage  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  by  its  passage  by  voice 
vote  in  the  Senate.  And  the  President 
voiced  high  praise  for  the  bill  in  signing 
it  into  law  on  June  28, 1968. 

However,  the  Congress  deliberately 
wrote  this  law,  Public  Law  90-363,  to 
apply  only  to  Federal  employees  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  So — as  Pennsylva- 
nia did  just  last  month — each  of  the  49 
other  States  must  pass  companion  en- 
abling legislation  to  make  the  same  holi- 
day schedule  apply  to  its  residents.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  do  so  before  1971,  when 
the  four  new  3 -day  holidays  will  be  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  country. 

These  and  other  important  points  about 
this  new  law  are  thoroughly  spelled  out 
in  a brief  brochure,  “Always  on  Monday,” 
that  has  been  made  available  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions for  distribution  in  the  States.  I in- 
clude the  text  of  that  brochure  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  : 

Always  on  Monday:  Five  Automatic  3 -Day 
Weekends  a Year 

No  more  disruptive  and  disappointing 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  or  Thursday  single-day 
holidays  when  Washington’s  Birthday,  Me- 
morial Day,  Veterans’  Day  and  Columbus  Pay 
haphazardly  fall  in  midweek  and  provide  no 
time  for  meaningful  observance. 

Three- day  weekend  holidays  will  become  a 
reality  for  federal  employees  and  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  starting  in  1971 
under  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Monday 
Holiday  Act  which  Congress  overwhelmingly 
and  bipartisanly  passed  after  thorough  hear- 
ings and  which  the  President  signed  on  June 
28,  1968.  However,  if  residents  of  your  State 
are  to  be  guaranteed  the  benefits  of  Monday 
Holidays,  your  State  Legislature  must  now 
enact  a holiday  law  paralleling  the  federal 
legislation. 

WHY  MONDAY  HOLIDAYS? 

Creating  these  automatic  three-day  holi- 
days will  make  these  non-religious  holidays 
work  for  people  instead  of  the  other  way 
around.  Consider  just  some  of  the  benefits: 
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Developing  a sense  of  patriotism  in  Amer- 
ca’s  younger  generation  fey  providing  addi- 
tional time  for  families  to  take  their  children 
to  national  shrines  and  historic  sites,  and 
time  for  communities  to  hold  patriotic 
pageants  commemorating  these  holidays. 
(Recognition  of  this  benefit  led  many  Con- 
gressmen with  distinguished  military  rec- 
ords to  strongly  support  this  legislation.) 

Providing  additional  leisure  time  so  peo- 
ple can  enjoy  fuller  participation  ifi  hob- 
bies as  well  as  educational  and  cultural 
activities.  ■ 

Encourage  family  cohesiveness  by  provid- 
ing time  for  families  to  be  together;  with 
sons  in  the  service,  children  at  college.  To- 
day, school,  job,  military  and  social  obliga- 
tions pull  family  members  apart.  They  need 
these  family  get-together  breathers.:  i 

Reducing  industry  and  school  absenteeism 
which  now  surround  one-day,  midwest?  holi- 
days. 

Permitting  business  and  school  operation 
over  four  consecutive  weekdays,  thud  avoid- 
ing costly  mid-week  shutdowns  and  .start- 
ups. 

Providing  substantial  sums  of  extra  tax 
money  in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  the  form  of  local  taxes  paid 
by  tourists  and  travelers  on  gasoline,  ciga- 
rettes and  other  purchases. 

At  the  White  House  on  June  28,  President 
Johnson  summed  up  benefits  of  Monday 
Holidays  when  he  said,  “The  Bill  that  we  sign 
today  will  help  Americans  to  enjoy  more  fully 
the  country  that  is  their magniflceijitj  heri- 
tage. It  will  also  aid  the  work  of  government 
and  bring  new  efficiency  to  our  economy.” 

WHAT  THE  1971  CHANGE  WILL  BE 

Here's  what  the  federal  holiday  Calendar 
will  look  like  when  the  law  goes  into-:  effect 
in  1971: 

Washington’s  Birthday  on  the  Third  Mon- 
day every  February. 

Memorial  Day  the  last  Monday  in  May. 

Columbus  Day  the  second  Monday  in 
October. 

Veterans’  Day  the  fourth  Monday  in 
October. 

In  addition,  Labor  Day  Will  continue  to  be 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  makinjg  a total 
of  five  long  weekends  each  year.  I ; 

WHAT  WON’T  be  CHANGED  j 

Such  religious  holidays  as  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Thanksgiving,  plus  Independence 
Day  are  not  affected.  They  stay  as  is.j 

IS  THIS  CALENDAR  TAMPERIN^?; 

Not  at  all.  Already,  because  of  the  ivSgaries 
of  history  and  the  two  calendars  used  during 
the  Christian  era,  many  holidays  ar<£  cele- 
brated on  “wrong”  or  arbitrary  dates  having 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  events  they 
commemorate. 

For  instance,  Washington’s  Birthday,  going 
by  the  Julian  calendar  in  use  at  the  first 
President’s  time,  was  actually  FebrjuMy  11, 
not  February  22. 

Memorial  Day  was  originally  set  tor:  eulo- 
gizing the  dead  of  the  Civil  War,  bjujt  since 
World  War  I it  also  has  commemorated  the 
dead  of  other  wars.  So  May  30  is  pot  fully 
significant  to  the  now  broader  purpose  of  the 
observance. 

Veterans’  Day  was  first  Armistice  Day, 
marking  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Bui  iju  1954, 
it  was  changed  to  Veterans’  Day  ijo:  salute 
veterans  of  all  our  wars.  So  the  November  11 
date  might  Just  as  well  fee  May  7 (jblie  Ger- 
man surrender  in  World  War  II) , j Septem- 
ber 1 (Japanese  surrender)  or  July  j 27  (Ko- 
rean armistice).  Moving  observance i of  these 
events  to  regularly  fall  on  Mondays  rep- 
resents no  lessening  of  historical  significance. 

As  a case  in  point,  since  Canad^  : moved 
observance  of  the  Queen’s  birthday!  &nd  all 
other  holidays  except  Christmas  piid  New 
Year’s  Day  to  fall  on  Monday,  ajwareness 
there  of  the  importance  Of  these  commemo- 
rative days  has  increased. 


NEVER  ON  MONDAY  FOR  YOU? 

Remember,  this  highly  popular  new  law 
applies  only  to  federal  government  em- 
ployees, wherever  they  work  or  are  sta- 
tioned, and  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  other  words,  federal  agencies,  their  re- 
gional and  field  offices,  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  military  pests,  post  offices  and  many 
other  facilities  will  be  closed  “on  these  five 
Monday  Holidays  every  year. 

WIDESPREAD  ENDORSEMENT 

In  the  comprehensive  hearings  Congress 
conducted,  support  for  Monday  holidays  was 
voiced  fey  such  diverse  organizations  as:  Air 
Transport  Association,  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  American  Hotel  & Motel  Associa- 
tion, American  Petroleum  Institute,  Ameri- 
can Retail  Federation,  Chamber  of  Cojjt- 
merce  of  the  United  States,  Government  Em- 
ployees Council,  AFL-CIO,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  AFL-CIO,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  National  Association 
of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  NationalAssociation  of 
Travel  Organizations,  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Associatiqn,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Lajtor. 

WI|aT  YOU  CAN  DO 

In  a spirit  oil  state-federal  cooperation, 
Congress  deliberately  wrote  the  law  to  leave 
conforming  action  up  to  the  individual 
States.  Encourage  Vmr  State  legislature  to 
act  now  to  make  your  State  holiday  calendar 
conform  to  the  new  national  Holiday  sched- 
ule and  the  schedule  w^ich  other  States  are 
adopting.  Prompt  passage  of  your  State  law 
is  essential  so  that  all  ol^us  will  share  the 
same  national  holidays — and  benefits — start- 
ing in  1971. 

X . • 


MARIHUANA — A CALLING  CARD  TO 
ADDICTION 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  IfEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday , January  17 y 1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
always  an  authorative  and  informative 
publication,  carried  an  article  in  its  No- 
vember issue  of  extreme  importance  to 
all  Americans,  not  just  law-enforcement 
officers.  The  article,  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  L.  Giordano,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, is  entitled  “Marihuana — A Calling: 
Card  to  Addiction.”  It  dispels,  wfEh 
finality  and  authority,  the  canard  that 
marihuana  is  harmless,  and  that  its  open 
sale  should  therefore  be  legal. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I insert  the 
article  at  this  point: 

Marihuana:  A Calling  Card  to  Narcotic 
Addiction 

(By  Henry  L.  Giordano,  Associate  Director, 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs) 

Today,  America  may  be  “sleeping”  while 
antisocial  activity  grows  in  intensity.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  concerning  the  increasing 
problem  of  marihuana  abuse. 

Dozens  of  news  clippings,  editorials,  and 
magazine  articles  in  recent  months  have  pro- 
claimed the  virtues  of  marihuana.  But  most 
writers  fail  to  present  a full  and  objective 
discussion  of  the  other  side  of  the  coin — the 
side  indicating  marihuana  abuse  is  harmful 


to  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  our  so- 
ciety. If  such  writers  give  a complete  dis- 
tortion, they  are  indulging  our  communities 
In  a very  dangerous  gamble.  By  presenting 
only  the  pro-marihuana  arguments,  which 
sell  copy,  the  public  has  been  deprived  of  the 
real,  vital  and  objective  facts  necessary  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice  about  marihuana. 

Law  enforcement  officers  appear  to  be  the 
sole  voice  in  the  wilderness  warning  that  to- 
day’s growing  permissive  attitude  about 
marihuana  leads  to  an  increase  of  all  types 
of  drug  abuse  rather  than  to  its  control. 
Law  enforcement  officers  who  defend  society 
from  the  depredations  of  drug  dependence 
have  a responsibility  to  show  to  the  people 
what  is  happening  and  correct  errors  and 
misconceptions  about  drug  abuse. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  acceptance  of 
this  challenge,  and  this  article  will  highlight 
points  against  marihuana.  Marihuana  is  not 
only  an  extremely  dangerous  drug — it  is  a 
menace  to  public  health,. safety,  and  welfare. 

When  discussing  marihuana,  it  is  im- 
perative to  define  the  sometimes  confusing 
terminology.  The  term  “marihuana”  em- 
braces all  the  fancy  and  vernacular  names 
you  hear — the  so-called  “American  type,” 
the  so-called  “Mexican  type,”  “hashish,” 
“bhang,”  ‘‘ganja,1’  “charas,”  “cannabis,” 
“cannabis  resins,”  “cannabinol,”  “cannabi- 
dol,”  “tetrahydrocannabinol,”  “pot,”  “tea,” 
or  “weed.” 

The  potency  of  the  drugs  ranges  from  the 
limited  effects  of  poorly  harvested  mari- 
huana to  the  severe  effects  of  “hashish”  or 
“charas.”  Most  of  the  marihuana  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  the  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  of  the  marihuana  plant. 
To  a lesser  extent,  “hashish”  Is  also  being 
consumed  by  the  users  in  the  United  States. 
But  whether  a person  is  using  the  so-called 
“Mexican-type”  marihuana  or  the  more  po- 
tent “hashish,”  the  potential  for  abuse  is 
ever  present.  The  only  difference  is  that  a 
user  of  “hashish”  need  not  smoke  as  much 
to  reach  the  desired  result. 

Marihuana  differs  significantly  from  the 
drugs  in  the  opium  family  in  that  it  does 
not  produce  addiction  of  the  morphine  type. 
Abstinence  does  not  produce  a physiological 
withdrawal  syndrome  in  the  user.  However, 
its  use  does  result  in  a psychological  de- 
pendence and,  according  to  Dr.  David  P. 
Ausubel,  chronic  users  go  to  great  lengths 
to  Insure  that  they  will  not  be  without  the 
drffg.  Deprivation  may  also  result  in  “anx- 
iety, restlessness,  irritability,  or  even  a state 
of  depression  with  suicidal  fantasies,  some- 
times self-mutilating  actions  or  actual  sui- 
cidal attempts,"  which  are  all  symptoms  of 
a psychological  withdrawal  syndrome.  For 
theseXeasons,  marihuana  is  more  often  said 
to  be ; habituating  than  addicting,  although 
a recent  investigator  claims  there  is  little 
difference  from  a psychiatric  point  of  view. 

/ NO  MEDICAL  USE 

In  the  past,  efforts  to  find  a proper  medical 
use  for  marihuana  were  not  successful.  As 
the  American  Medical  Association's  Commit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Dependence  in- 
dicated, “marihuana  has  no  known  use  in 
medical  practice  in  most  countries  of  the 
world,  including  the  United  States.” 

It  is  also  interesting  and  significant  that 
the  United  Nations  1961  single  convention  on 
narcotic  drugs  placed  marihuana  in  a special 
category  with  narcotic  drugs  particularly 
liable  to  abuse  and  to  produce  ill  effects  and 
lacking  offsetting  therapeutic  advantages 
possessed  by  less  harmful  drugs.  The  decision 
to  include  marihuana  among  other  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  substances  was  based  upon 
the  judgment  of  drug  experts.  This  same 
convention  established  requirements  where- 
by the  United  States  maintains  special  meas- 
ures of  Control  over  marihuana  and  pro- 
hibits “the  production,  manufacture,  ex- 
port and  import  of,  trade  in,  possession  or 
use  of  the  drug  except  for  amounts  which 
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lency  Archbishop  Cooke  and  his  devoted 
assistants.  I am  confident,  too,  that  the 
memories  and  ideals  of  our  late  Governor 
and  Cardinal  will  be  carried  on  by  genera- 
tions as  yet  unborn. 

Your  Excellency,  I am  grateful  to  you  for 
inviting  me  to  address  this  gathering  tonight 
in  memory  of  our  dear  departed  friends.  And, 
I hope  you  will  extend  to  me  the  same  priv- 
ilege they  did — to  call  upon  me  as  much  and 
as  often  as  you  think  the  efforts  of  this 
humble  servant  can  advance  the  cause  of 
God’s  mercy — here  on  earth. 


NEW  YEAR’S  STATEMENT 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

- OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  a new  year  and  a new  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  it  is  fitting  to  take  a 
look  at  the  past  and  to  see  what  must  be 
done  in  the  future. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  in  his  new  year’s  statement 
has  made  these  reflections.  In  his  state- 
ment he  pledges  American  organized 
labor  to  do  its  utmost  to  “help  solve  the 
tremendous  problems  which  face  Amer- 
ica’s people,  her  cities,  and  her  future.” 

Mr.  Meany  further  pledges  labor’s  sup- 
port to  “house  the  homeless,  feed  the 
hungry,  succor  the  sick,  protect  the  con- 
sumer, educate  the  young,  provide  the 
elderly  with  an  old  age  free  from  fear, 
continue  the  march  toward  equality,  and 
improve  the  lot  of  the  Nation’s  workers 
and  their  unions.” 

These  are  noble  pledges  and  I think 
they  should  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord. Accordingly,  I include  Mr.  Meany’s 
new  year’s  statement  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

New  Year’s  Statement 

(By  George  Meany,  President,  AFL-CIO) 

American  labor  faces  the  new  year  in  a 
spirit  of  determination — determination  to 
continue  to  push  for  progress  at  home  and 
an  honorable  peace  in  the  world. 

On  the  domestic  and  international  scene, 
the  future  is  uncertain.  A new,  untried  Ad- 
ministration and  a legislative  branch  of  dif- 
ferent political  viewpoint  are  being  called  on 
to  work  together  for  the  nation’s  benefit.  How 
effective  this  division  of  power  will  be,  only 
time  will  tell.  But  all  Americans,  no  matter 
what  their  political  beliefs,  owe  it  to  their 
country  to  support  responsible  efforts  of  the 
new  Administration  and  the  91st  Congress  to 
meet  the  problems  of  our  time. 

The  labor  movement  will  do  so.  We  will  do 
our  utmost  to  help  solve  the  tremendous 
problems  which  face  America’s  people,  her 
cities  and  her  future. 

' At  the  collective  bargaining  table,  the 
unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  will  be  seeking  con- 
tracts that  guarantee  to"  workers  their  fair 
share  of  the  fruits  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  halls  of  Congress,  we  will  work  on 
behalf  of  sound  measures  to  house  the  home- 
less, feed  the  hungry,  succor  the  sick,  protect 
the  consumer,  educate  the  young,  provide 
the  elderly  with  an  old  age  free  from  fear, 
continue  the  march  toward  full  equality  and 
improve  the  lot  of  the  nation’s  workers  and 
their  unions. 

We  intend  to  support,  with  all  our 
strength,  the  efforts  of  the  most  exploited 
workers  in  our  nation— the  farm  workers — ■ 
to  achieve  the  protections  and  benefits  that 


workers  have  a right  to  enjoy  in  a free  so- 
ciety. The  farm  workers  and  the  AFL-CIO 
will  not  rest  until  this  goal  has  been  won. 

That  means  we  will  seek  new  programs 
where  necessary,  urge  the  broadening  of  ex- 
isting programs  that  are  too  narrow  to  be 
effective  and  insist  upon  the  adequate  and 
proper  financing  of  such  measures. 

In  the  state  legislatures,  AFL-CIO  central 
bodies  will  be  seeking  adequate  unemploy- 
ment and  workmen’s  compensation  laws, 
adoption  of  state  consumer-protection  laws, 
modernization  of  factory  and  mine  safety 
legislation,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  elec- 
tion and  registration  procedures  designed  to 
deny  the  ballot  to  citizens. 

On  the  international  scene,  the  AFL-CIO 
will  continue  its  support  of  this  nation’s  pur- 
suit of  peace  with  honor  and  its  defense  of 
freedom.  We  will  continue  to  work  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  with  free,  democratic 
trade  unions  secure  in  the  belief  that  by 
helping  build  strong,  free  democratic  in- 
stitutions we  are  simultaneously  helping 
building  democracy  and  freedom  for  all. 

It  seems  to  me  proper  to  add  to  these  views 
of  the  coming  year,  labor’s  high  regard  for  a 
great  American  who  is  about  to  lay  down  the 
burdens  of  office,  President  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson. 

No  President  has  ever  done  more  for  the 
poor,  the  homeless,  the  elderly;  no  Presi- 
dent has  achieved  more  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, civil  rights  or  health  care;  no  Presi- 
dent has  suffered  so  many  unfair,  unjustified 
attacks. 

The  American  labor  movement  owes  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I am  honored  to 
acknowledge  it. 


BOYD  L.  RASMUSSEN  CITED  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  held  its  37th 
honor  awards  convocation  on  December 
11*  1968.  In  Oregon  we  are  very  proud 
that  in  a short  2 y2  years  Boyd  L.  Ras- 
mussen, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  has  so  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  complex  management  of  land 
and  natural  resources  that  Secretary 
Udall  cited  him  for  distinguished  service. 
Those  of  us  who  know  him  personally 
and  know  of  his  dedication  to  public 
service  are  particularly  proud  that  he 
has  earned  this  award. 

Boyd  is  from  Ontario,  Oreg.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  our  Forestry  School  at  Ore- 
gon State  College,  began  his  conserva- 
tion career  in  Oregon.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Rasmussen,  continues  to  live  in 
Ontario. 

As  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  he  is  directing  the  monu- 
mental classification  of  public  lands  re- 
quired by  the  Classification  and  Multi- 
ple-Use Act  of  1964,  plays  a prominent 
role  in  the  United  States -Japanese  log 
exports  situation.  He  traveled  to  Tokyo 
in  February  1968.  In  October  1968  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Brazilian  Academy  of 
Science  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  set  forth 
the  American  experience  in  public  land 
management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  Secretary  Udall ’s  citation  of 


Boyd  S.  Rasmussen  for  distinguished 
service: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington, 

•Citation  for  distinguished  service  to  Boyd 
L.  Rasmussen  in  recognition  of  an  eminent 
Government  career  in  the  management  and 
conservation  of  the  Nation’s  land  and  natural 
resources. 


Mr.  Rasmussen  came  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  one  of  the  Nation’s  largest  land 
owners.  A professional  forester  and  career 
civil  servant  of  many  talents,  Mr.  Rasmussen 
brought  to  the  Bureau’s  operations  a wealth 
of  experience  in  land  and  resource  manage- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
an  outstanding  Public  Land  Administrator 
and  foremost  authority  on  multiple  use 
management  of  the  public  lands,  he  demon- 
strated technical  competence  and  extraordi- 
nary leadership  in  the -Bureau's  varied  pro- 
grams. Under  his  direction,  the  testing  stage 
of  land  classification  operations  under  the 
1964  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  was 
completed.  The  land  classification  program 
gained  wide  participation  and  approval.  De- 
partment goals  have  been  met  and  by  August 
31,  1968,  104  mllion  acres  were  classified  for 
multiple  use  management.  Mr.  Rasmussen 
received  wide  recognition  for  these  achieve- 
ments and  has  been  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Science  to  explain 
the  objectives  of  the  Multiple  Use  and  Classi- 
fication Act,  and  review  accomplishments  to 
date.  He  has  a prominent  role  in  the  United 
States-Japan  log  export  crisis.  Through  his 
guidance,  the  Bureau’s  highly  competent 
participation  in  meetings,  conferences  and 
negotiations  became  a major  factor  in  coping 
with  the  log  expert  issue.  He  had  a most 
effective  part  in  February  1968,  in  Toyko,  at 
the  second  meeting  of  representatives  of  both 
countries  to  discuss  possible  solutions  to  the 
softwood  log  export  problem  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  As  a tribute  to  his  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Mr.  Rasmussen  is  granted  the  highest  honor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  its  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

Stewart  S.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior . 


(d\& 


ISRAEL  RETALIATION  POLICY  A 
MUST 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mi\  Speaker,  I insert  at 
this  time  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Janu- 
ary 16,  1969,  by  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist Ralph  McGill.  I do  so  because  I 
think  it  clearly  brings  into  focus  the  un- 
derlying weakness  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  U.N.  in  adopting  its  censure  of 
Israel.  I commend  to  all  my  colleagues 
careful  attention  to  the  reasoned  state- 
ment by  Mr.  McGill: 

Israel  Retaliation  Policy  a Must 
(By  Ralph  McGill) 

No  more  transparent  mixture  of  hypocrisy 
and  weakness  has  been  paraded  on  the  inter- 
national stage  than  the  plea  of  Jordan  and 
Egypt  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  hypocrisy  because,  even  as  the  talk 
goes  on,  Nasser,  in  particular,  Is  building  and 
training  his  re-supplied  army  and  air  force 
for  a “get-even”  war  against  Israel.  To  a 
lesser  extent,  this  is  true  of  Jordan,  Algeria 
and  Syria.  They  want  peace — for  a while — 
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n^issioner  Murphy,  leader  of  Tammany  Hall, 
had  Indicated  he  favored  the  nomination  of 
tyilliam  Randolph  Hearst  for  the  Governor- 
ship but  the  county  chairmen  and  leaders 
njorth  of  the  Bronx  line,  arid  the  City  too, 
Were  most  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  Gov- 
ernor Smith  being  the  candidate  in  that  elec- 
tion. There  was  much  tension  around  the 
hotel  in  Syracuse  where  the  delegates  were 
congregated  because  many  of  the  leaders  and 
prominent  Democrats  feared  they  would  be 
pilaced  in  the  position  of  having  to  support 
ivkr.  Murphy’s  choice  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  none 
of  them  wanted  to  face  that  decision.  I was 
visiting  in  Governor  Smiths  rooms  in  the 
Onondaga  Hotel  with  several  of  the  leaders 
When  it  was  announced  that  Congressman 
Bourke  Cochran  of  New  York  was  calling  on 
t^ie  Governor.  I shall  never  forget  the  Con- 
gressman standing  at  the  foot  of  Governor 
Stmith’s  bed,  where  he  was  resting,  when  he 
djelivered  the  second  best  oration  I ever 
hieard  on  why  Governor  Smith,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Party  on  that  ticket,  should  be  wil  ling 
to  accept  Mr.  Hearst  on  the:  ticket  as  United 
States  Senator,  because  at  that  time  It  was 
apparent  that  Governor  9&jiith  would  be 
nominated.  The  Governor  listened  patiently 
to  the  Congressman’s  appeal.  When  Mr. 
Cochran  concluded  Governor  Smith  deliv- 
ered the  best  oration,  without  exception,  I 
ever  heard,  in  language  and  voice  Which 
shook  the  walls,  explaining  why  he  Would 
not  accept  Mr.  Hearst  on  the  ticket. 

The  counter-blast  of  the  Governor  left 
the  Congressman  speechless  and  he  hewed 
quite  gracefully  and  left  the  room.  Sudden- 
ly, however,  the  door  opened  and  there  was 
the  Congressman  again,  smiling,  and  he  ad- 
dressed the  Governor  as  follows : “Governor,” 
he  said,  “I  want  you  to  understand  distinct- 
ly that  I did  not  come  here  of  my  own  ' oli- 
tion’> — indicating  to  the  Governor  that  he 
thoroughly  agreed  with  the  position  hO  had 
taken  in  inferring,  of  course,  that  h^  was 
there  to  deliver  the  message  although  he 
Was  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  Governor 
Simith’s  position. 

I His  last  point  is  my  first  point.  I,  too,  did 
hot  come  here  of  my  own  volition.  Hie  Ex- 
cellency Archbishop  Cooke  indicated  nhat 
since  bofh  Governor  Smith  and  Cardinal 
Spellman  were  among  my  Oldest  and  most 
ihtimate  friends  that  I speak  as  much  in  the 
vein  of  reminiscence  of  an  old  friend  as  of 
their  great  statures  as  a statesman  and  a 
religious  leader. 

I first  met  A1  Smith  in  1918,  over  fifty 
years  ago.  As  Rockland  County  Democi  atic 
Chairman,  I among  others  \irged  his;  can- 
didacy upon  Commissioner  Murphy  ahe  he 
Was  nominated  at  the  Sta£e  Convention  in 
Saratoga.  Incidentally,  I was  a delegate  to 
eVery  State  Convention  where  he  was  Homi- 
hated  for  Governor. 

| As  the  1918  campaign  opened,  a m ajor 
Epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  raged 
throughout  the  country,  and  of  course  this 
State.  Only  on  rare  occasions  were  large 
public  meetings  permitted  fey  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  then  only  in  the 
open  air.  We  had  such  an  open  air  meeting 
ih  Orangeburg  in  my  own  County  of  Hock- 
land  where  I introduced  him.  He  made  his 
usual  splendid  response  and  it  was  well 
received. 

i At  the  end  of  it  I said  to  him,  “At  I’m 
optimistic”.  He  growled  and  looked  at  me 
ahd  said,  “Jimmy,  about  Hie  campaign  or 
apout  the  influenza?’*  “Both”,  I answered. 

| He  was  elected  Governor  and  the  influenza 
subsided — but  the  Republicans  didn’t. 

j The  Republicans  secured  control  of  the 
legislature  in  the  Harding  landslide  in  1.920 
ahd  they  abolished  my  job  at  Port  Warden 
t<b  which  the  Governor  had  appointed  me 
e^rly  in  1919,  by  reducing  the  number*  of 
Wardens  from  nine  to  five.  We  were  ready 
again  to  battle  in  1922.  Governor  Smith  won 
a great  victory  over  Governor  Miller.  It  Is 
interesting  to  recall  that  as  County  Chair- 


man I was  unable  to  get  aynone  to  run  for  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  brought  Gov- 
the  Assembly  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  ernor  Smith’s  idea  lb  Washington  Where  a 
Rockland  County  that  year,  and  I felt  obliged  similar  group  was  called  the  Brain  Trust.  It 
to  accept  the  nomination  myself.  I was  has  been  said  that  Jimmy  Kiernan;  a well 
elected  and  was,  of  course,  a beneficiary  of  known  New  York  Times  reporter,  coined  the 
the  Smith  landslide.  T term. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  pieces  of  leg-  This  deep  concern  for  the  Common  Man, 
islation  passed  in  the  1923  term  of  the  State  the  man  who  had  to  work  for  a living  to 
Legislature  was  the  repeal  of  Hie  Mullen-  take  care  of  his  wife  and  children  was  the 
Gage  law.  The  State  was  prohibiHon-minded  core  and  heart  of  Governor  Smith’s  philos- 
then  and  there  was  much  agitation  during  ophy.  He  once  said,  “I  don’t  want  to  know 
the  1921  session  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  a what  a raise  of  one  cent  a quart  of  milk 
law  assisting  the  enforcement  of  the  18th  means  to  the  industry,  I want  to  know  how 
Amendment  and  hence  the  Mullen-Gage  Act.  many  kids  will  have  to  do  with  less  milk.” 
Governor  Smith  was  committed  to  its  re-  in  a deep  sense,  therefore,  Cardinal  Spell- 
Peal-  man  and  Governor  Smith  were  alike  in  mind 

Although  I was  personally  dry  I voted  wet,  and  spirit.  Both  devoted  their  lives  to  helping 
but  it  turned  out  the  voters  of  Rockland  th^-gt^at  masses  of  people  build  a future  for 
County  preferred  a candidate  Who  as  per-  >^themselWand  their  children. 


sonally  wet  but  supported  prohibition  an« 
as  a result  I was  defeated  in  the  next  elec- 
tion. When  Governor  Smith  was  reelec^d  in 
1924  he  appointed  me  to  the  New  York" State 
Athletic  Commission  where  I remaiiyfa  until 
1933  when  I went  ro  Washington  As  Post- 
master General.  / 

There  are  a lot  of  Legends  arising!  from  the 
deadlocked  1924  Democratic  Natidnal  Con- 
vention when  Governor  Smith  and  Secretary 
McAdoo  of  California  were  candloates  for 
the  nomination  for  the  PresideScyXl  shall 
always  remember  carrying  the  News.  York 
State  banner  for  Governor  Smith,  aftV  his 
fj.ame  was  presented  to  the  Convention, 
around  old  Madison  Square  Garden  at  2feh 
Street,  for  so  long  e,  time  that  I felt  like^i 
six-day  bicycle  rider.  The  Convention,  afte\ 
103  ballots,  compromised  on  nomlnatingx 
John  W.  Davis.  The  story  is  that  Governor 
Smith,  in  agreeing  to  the  compromise,  de- 
clared, “They  say  I've  got  smallpox  and  Mc- 
Adoo has  diptheria-— so  they  settled  for  a 
case  of  measles” — I did  not  hear  him  say  it, 
and  I doubt  if  he  did.  John  W,  Davis  was 
one  of  the  country’s  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  had  served  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

In  1928,  I again  carried  the  New  York  State 
banner  at  Houston,  where  I shall  always  re- 
member that  in  ringing  tones  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  again  nominated  Governor  Smith 
as  the  “Happy  Warrior,”  a name  which  so 
suited  him  that  as  such  he  is  known  to  his- 
tory. I well  recall  that  fateful  election  eve- 
ning when  Governor  and  Mrs.  Smith  came 
over  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  headquarters  in  The 
Biltmore  at  the  time  when  it  was  apparent 
that  the  Governor  was  losing  his  race  for 
the  contest  for  the  Ih’esidency.  He  was  in  an 
affable  frame  of  mini  when  he  congratulated 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  successful  campaign  for 
the  Governorship,  and  his  apparent  election 
by  a very  narrow  mai gin. 

Early  in  the  post-election  hours  of  the  1928 
campaign  there  we::e  many  amusing  inci- 
dents, but  one  which,  I shall  ever  remember 
was  when  fearing  some  upstate  shenanigans 
by  the  Republicans  we  alerted  the  Demo- 
cratic watchers  and  workers  to  be  on  their 
toes;  the  Socialists  were  screaming  like  mad 
that  we  were  tellir.g  our  watchers  not  to 
count  their  ballots,  which,  of  course,  was  not 
so,  and  Governor  Smith  ordering  the  boxes 
impounded  said,  “Remember  it  is  not  the 
votes  which  are  cast  which  win  elections;  it 
is  the  votes  which  arc  counted.” 

For  all  of  the  groat  personal  warmth  of 
Governor  Smith,  he  was  as  rigid  as  a steel 
girder  about  building  New  York  State  and 
he  made  it  a model.  He  called  the  best  men 
and  women  in  every  field  in,  and  asked 
them  what  was  best  for  the  people  and  prom- 
ised them  he  would  sponsor  legislation  that 
would  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  program. 
He  did  that.  From  mental  health  to  work- 
men’s compensation,  from  public,  education 
to  state  highways,  he  revolutionized  the 
State  Government.  New  York  State  became 
and  remains  a model.  Even  more  importantly, 
the  method  of  calling  experts  to  assist  started 
with  Governor  Smith’s  Kitchen  Cabinet. 


I first  met  Cardinal  Spellman  in  1933,  when 
my  late  wife  anebj  had  an  audience  with  his 
Holiness  Pope  Pms\XT. 

I recall  full  wel\  listening  to  the  radio 
before  going  over  to  the  nine  o’clock  mass 
that  Sunday  morning  in  1946,  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  and  hearing  the  announcement 
of  Archbishop  Spellman’s  elevation  to  the 
Cardinalate,  with  three  other  American  Arch- 
bishops—Glennon  of  St.  Louis,  Mooney  of 
Detroit  and  Stritch  of  Chicago.  After  Mass 
that  morning  I called  at  the  Archbishop’s 
residence  to  offer  congratulations  and  he 
invited  me  to  join  his  party  for  the  Con- 
sistory. I shall  ever  be  grateful  to  His  Late 
Eminence  for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
present  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  event 
in  history. 

With  the  Cardinal's  other  guests  on  that 
\trip  to  Rome,  I was  privileged  to  attend  all 
Yhe  ceremonies  at  St.  Peter’s  and  the  various 
functions  associated  with  It.  One  that  will 
ever  remain  in  my  memory  was  the  official 
dinner  in  the  Quirinale  Palace  in  honor  of 
the\aewly  elevated  Cardinals — given  by  King 
Umberto  II,  who  was  reigning  at  that  time. 
It  was^attended  by  the  other  members  of  the 
College\nf  Cardinals,  the  Papal  Nobility  and 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Rome,  all  wearing 
their  delations.  The  impressiveness  of  that 
gatherinAwili  always  live  with  me;  it  was  the 
most  spectacular  grouping  I have  ever  seen. 
And,  I arm  sure  that  Dr.  Martin  Spellman, 
Mrs.  Pegmlin,  Mrs.  Gerrity,  John  C.  Kelly 
and  others  Who  may  be  in  this  room  tonight 
like  myself,  ^members  of  Cardinal  Spellman’s 
party,  wouldl  have  the  same  recollection. 

I feel  it  cdta.  be  safely  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  no  member  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  i»  the  United  States  rendered  as 
much  service  as  Cardinal  Spellman  not  only 
to  the  New  York  Archdiocese  but  to  the 
State  of  Niw  York  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  HisArearly  visits  overseas  to  the  men 
and  womai  in  the  military  service  will  be 
remembenfed  by  those  whom  he  visited, 
throughout  the  world  where  our  service  men 
and  women  were  located  and  also  by  mem- 
bers or their  families  and  friends. 

Itywas  characteristic  of  Cardinal  Spellman 
to^ommemorate  Governor  Smith’s  devotion 
pcf  his  fellow  man  and  to  public  service  by 
Instituting  the  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Memorial  Dinners.  I shall  always  remember 
that  I was  Chairman  of  the  first  dinner  in 
1945,  and  I have  attended  every  dinner  except 
one  in  1946  when  I was  out  of  the  country 
on  business.  Down  through  the  years  they 
have  resulted  in  the  raising  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  and  the 
Archbishop’s  manifold  charitable  activities. 

I count  it  the  greatest  of  honors,  therefore, 
that  Archbishop  Cooke  in  carrying  on  Gov- 
ernor Smith’s  and  Cardinal, Spellman’s  noble 
ideals,  has  permitted  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
both  my  old  and  dear  friends  and  the  causes 
for  which  they  so  untiringly  worked.  I am 
satisfied,  as  I know  they  are,  that  the  work 
they  started  will  be  carried  forward  with 
undiminished  vigor  by  the  tremendous  en- 
ergies and  clear  determination  of  His  Excel- 
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“Give  us  peace  ...  we  are  not  quite  ready 
for  war — almost,  but  not  quite.” 

Their  plea  is  a confession  of  weakness,  be- 
cause.it  is  an  admission  that  they,  first  of  all, 
do  not  themselves  wish  to  halt  the  com- 
mando raids  on  Israel.  And,  they  are  saying 
that  even  if  they  did  desire  to  say  “stop”  to 
the  commando-guerrillas,  they  could  not  en- 
force the  order  because  of  political  repercus- 

slons.  ’ . .. 

In  the  weeks  after  the  humiliation  of  the 
Arab  military  failure  in  the  six-day  war,  Hus- 
sein, Nasser  and  others  encouraged  com- 
mando actions.  That  they  have  financed  them 
and  seen  to  it  that  these  guerrillas  had  a 
share  of  the  arms  provided  by  the  Soviets  to 
replace  those  lost  is  not  denied. 

Arab  governments  cannot  now  give  orders 
to  these  groups.  They  would  not  dare 
send  military  forces  to  crush  them,  because 
they — the  Husseins  and  Nasser — consistently 
have  encouraged  and  assisted  such  raids.  The 
Arab  peoples,  glorying  in  these  crumbs  of 
violence,  would  rise  in  wrathful  street  pro- 
tests if  their  own  governments  were  publicly 
to  put  down  commando  units. 

It  is  precisely  this  political  impotence 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  Arab  countries  that  has 
made  Israel’s  program  of  retaliation  neces- 
sary and  inevitable. 

Lebanon  certainly  knew  of  the  commando 
group  operating  from  her  territory.  It  would 
be  most  surprising  if  there  is  not  direct  com- 
munication between  the  army  of  Lebanon 
and  the  guerrilla  staff.  This  also  would  be 
true  of  similar  clandestine  fighters  operating 
from  Egypt,  Jordan  and  other  “neighbors  ’ 
of  Israel.  One  is  remiinded  of  a bit  of  humor 
th&t  circulates  in  Czechoslovakia: 

“Israel  is  a lucky  country.” 

“Why  is  she  lucky?” 

“She  is  entirely  surrounded  by  enemies 
rather  than  friends.” 

And  so  she  is.  There  was,  in  retrospect,  a 
little  too  much  of  holding  up  of  protesting 
hands  and  too  much  of  piety  in  the  com- 
ments following  Israel’s  raid  at  Lebanon’s 
airport. 

Arab  terrorists,  armed  and  given  sanctuary 
by  Lebanon,  had  attacked  an  Israeli  airliner, 
killing  one  person  and  wounding  others. 
Where,  then,  should  Israel  have  turned? 

To  the  United  Nations? , 

To  Russia,  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  nation? 

Let’s  not  further  pursue  so  painful  a line  of 
questioning.  The  U.N.  is  impotent  to  act  in 
such  matters.  The  world’s  organization  for 
preventing  aggression  is  impuissant  because 
the  powers  themselves  keep  it  so, 

So  much  of  the  deploring  was  lacking  in  the 
essential  quality  of  providing  understanding. 
Israel  is  surrounded  by  enemies — not  friends. 
Her  friends  are  caught  in  the  great  game  of 
power  politics. 

So,  the  candor  of  reality  makes  it  necessary 
to  admit  that  if  Israel  is  not  to  be  nibbled 
to  death  by  raids  and  terrorists  acts,  she 
must  retaliate  strongly  and  well. 

And,  unil  the  world  powers  attain  moral 
puissance,  let  us  quit  being  so  pious. 


LONG  BEACH  MOUNTED  POLICE: 
A RICH  TRADITION 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday , January  17,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Inaugural  Parade  for  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  on  Monday,  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  units  in  the  parade  will  be 
a group  of  30  matched  golden  palomino 
horses  and  their  colorfully  costumed 
riders. 


This  unit  is  the  Long  Beach  Mounted 
Police  from  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  it 
probably  is  the  world's  best-known 
equestrian  parade  unit.  Every  New  Year’s 
Day  for  the  past  23  years,  the  civic  lead- 
ers, businessmen,  and  sportsmen  who 
make  up  the  group  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  leading  the  Rose  Farada  in  Pasa- 
dena. The  30  riders,  30  golden  palominos 
and  30  American  flags  have  become  a 
familiar  sight  in  millions  of  American 
living  rooms  on  New  Years  Day. 

As  fully  deputized  auxiliaries  of  the 
Long  Beach  Police  Department,  the 
Mounted  Police  for  34  years  have  exem- 
plified one  of  California’s  great  links 
with  the  traditions  of  the  State’s  pioneer 

days.  _ . 

It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that  the  30 
riders  from  the  100-plus  member  organi- 
zation should  represent  California  here 
in  Washington  for  the  Inaugural  Parade 
honoring  President  Nixon,  whose  birth- 
in  Yorba  Linda  is  only  a short  drive 
from  Long  Beach. 

The  Long  Beach  Mounted  Police  take 
part  in  nearly  two  dozen  major  parades 
each  year,  thrilling  countless  spectators 
with  the  beauty  and  excitement  of  their 
white-maned  palomino  horses  and  the 
gleam  of  their  finely  detailed,  hand- 
crafted silver  and  black  leather  saddles 
and  accessories.  . 

Each  rider  is  colorfully  dressed  m 
Western-style  outfits — complete  with  10- 
gallon  hat,  riding  boots,  embroidered 
boleros,  decorated  gauntlets,  riding 
pants,  handkerchiefs  and  silver-deco- 
rated gunbelts,  holsters  and  good  old- 
fashioned  “six-shooters,”  while  he  guides 
his  mount  with  skill  developed  in  years 
of  riding.  i , 

In  the  parade  Monday  the  total  value 
of  the  silver  equipment  will  be  over  $300,- 
000  and  the  30  horses  are  valued  at  nearly 
$100,000. 

The  organization  was  found  in  1935  by 
16  men  who  combined  affection  for  rid- 
ing with  pride  in  the  city  of  Long  Beach 
and  a desire  to  help  publicize  their  city 
by  representing  it  in  major  spectacles. 
They  also  shared  a desire  to  keep  alive 
Western  traditions. 

Today,  the  members  continue  to  share 
the  organization’s  founding  ideals.  They 
meet  each  Sunday  morning  for  an  in- 
formal breakfast  trail  ride,  unless,  as  is 
often  the  case,  25  or  30  or  more  members 
are  riding  that  day  in  a parade.  The  men 
care  for  their  own  horses,  van  them  to 
and  from  parades  personally  and  then 
carefully  saddle  and  gear  their  mounts 
themselves  before  beginning  their  preci- 
sion marches. 

Three  charter  members  remain  active 
in  the  mounted  police,  and  there  are 
many  second  generation  members.  There 
are  even  second  and  third  generation 
palominos. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  rides  in  the 
organization’s  history  came  in  1953  when 
the  troup  had  an  honored  position  in  the 
parade  marking  the  inauguration  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  Two  years  ago,  the 
unit  toured  Latin  America  on  a good  will 
mission  on  behalf  of  Long  Beach  and  all 
of  America,  and  the  unit  has  appeared 
at  least  once  in  virtually  every  parade 
held  in  the  West. 

Now,  the  Long  Beach  mounted  police 
return  to  the  Nation’s  Capital  to  help 


honor  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  his  inaugu- 
ration. The  President-elect  is  a south- 
ern Californian,  which  makes  things 
absolutely  appropriate. 

Here  is  an  alphabetical  listing  of  the  30 
riders  and  two  alternates  of  the  Long 
Beach  mounted  police  who  will  ride  in 
the  Inaugural  Parade  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  January  20,  1969,  with  their 
residence  cities  and  occupations.  Each 
rider,  as  a member  of  the  mounted  police, 
is  a fully  deputized  auxiliary  of  the  Long 
Beach  Police  Department. 

Dr.  Charles  Booth  (Long  Beach) , 
orthopedic  surgeon. 

James  Bragg  (Long  Beach)  „ truck 
crane  rental  business. 

Ollie  Brown  (Long  Beach) , real  estate. 
Thomas  Cole  (Long  Beach),  market 
chain  operator. 

Walter  E.  (Bill)  Cozart  (Long  Beach) , 
beauty  salon  operator. 

Fred  S.  Dean  (Long  Beach),  whole- 
sale electronics. 

Norbert  Dean  (Long  Beach) , electron- 
ics engineer. 

Paul  R.  Deats  (Long  Beach),  member 
of  Long  Beach  City  Council. 

John  D.  Downing  (Long  Beach) , 
wholesale  auto  parts  service  executive. 

M.  L.  Dunagan  (Long  Beach) , oil  drill- 
ing company  executive. 

John  J.  Dunn  (San  Fernando),  auto- 
motive tires  sales. 

Conrad  A.  (Connie)  Fischer  (Rolling 
Hills) , crude  oil  sales. 

John  D.  Flanagan  (Rolling  Hills), 
mortician. 

H.  G.  (Hal)  Haney  (Long  Beach) , off- 
shore oil  drilling  contracting. 

Carlton  (Carl)  Hess  (Long  Beach), 
heavy  duty  truck  service. 

Chauncey  LeValley  (Burbank) , ready- 
mix  concrete  company  president. 

Map  C.  McCoy  (Huntington  Beach) 
dredging. 

Dean  McLeod  (Long  B,each) , Long 
Beach  Police  Department  officer. 

Robert  McNulty  (Long  Beach),  taxi- 
cab company  executive. 

George  Mitchell  (Long  Beach) , retired 
former  auto  dealer. 

Earl  G.  Myers  (Rolling  Hills) , retired 
former  oil  tool  executive. 

Fred  M.  Riedman  (Long  Beach),  at- 
torney. 

Joseph  W.  Robinson  (Long  Beach), 
manufacturer. 

“Axel  Springborg  (Corona) , operator  of 
Glen  Ivy  Hot  Springs. 

Dr.  Wilmer  Starr  (Rolling  Hills) , Long 
Beach  physician. 

Roger  H.  Stokes  (Calmesa),  retired 
former  tool  manufacturer. 

Charles  C.  Sullans  (Santa  Ana),  re- 
tired former  polygraph  expert  for  Long 
Beach  Police  Department. 

♦Fred  Taylor  (Long  Beach),  display- 
decorations  company  president. 

William  C.  Thomas  (West  Covina), 
ready-mix  concrete  company  president. 

Ward  Thompson  (Hawthorne),  real 
estate  investment. 

♦(James  A.  Worsham  (Long  Beach), 
insurance  executive. 

Andrew  M.  Zurick  (Anaheim) , televi- 
sion sales  and  service. 


♦Indicates  Inaugural  Parade  alternate. 
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A | CUBAN  REFUGEE  ASKS 
WILL  YOU  GO?" 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRjSE  ENTATIVES 

Friday , January  17,  1969 

^Vlr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  nearby 
Cijiba  within  our  lifetime  free  men  should 
haj,ve  been  educated  to  the  lesson  re- 
peated often  times  before  in  history — 
one  that  free  men  should  never  forget  or 
fojrgive — the  brutal  force  of  totalitarian 
communism. 

How  can  we  forget  so  soon  with  the 
exjiles  still  living  in  our  midst? 

A Cuban  refugee  here  in  the  United 
States  reminds  us: 

i was  there.  I saw  it  happen.  I was  on  the 
list  to  be  killed,  for  days  they  gave  my  nppie 
over  Havana  Radio  and  announced  the  jirice 
oni  my  head.  Today  that  price  lias  gone  Up, 
believe  it  or  not,  you  see  I am  a political 
1 * ' ‘ “ you 


refugee  in  Washington.  But  "where  will 
go? 


1 include  a letter  from  Dr.  Mario 


Garcia  Kohly  to  us  Americans,  as 
lows: 

Something  Americans  Should  Re^d 

X was  there,  I saw  it  happen  : I was  on  their 
list  to  die.  For  days  the  Havana  Radio  spdllhd 
out  my  name,  over  and  over  again.  Even!  to- 
day there  is  a price  on  my  head.  I ain  a 
Cupan  Political  Refugee. 

president  Johnson  said  his  greatest  regret 
wa(s  his  failure  to  get  a Gun  Control  Bill,  you 
applauded  his  statement. 

you  Frighten  me  when  you  try  to  disfvrm 
the  honest  citizens  of  this  great  Country  of 
yoikrs.  For  this  Country  is  Humanities  LAST 
HOPE.  I was  able  to  come  here,  but  whore 
will  you  go?  Stop  and  think. 

Let  me  first  point  out  similarities  between 
thib  administration  and  that  of  Gen.  Ful- 
gencio  Batista. 

Like  President  Johnson,  Batista  suddenly 
bedame  extremely  unpopular  and  subject  to 
thd  most  viclofis  attacks  in  speeches,  tlie 
press  etc.  Nothing  he  did  was  right.  It  be- 
came popular  to  be  anti-Batista,  it  is  popu- 
lar Ito  be  anti-Johnson  here  today.  Almost 
over  night.  Who  gave  the  order  to  force  the 
VfO  Presidents  out  of  office? 

Havanas  University  (Just  like  Columbia. 
Howard  and  many  others  here  became  a hot- 
bed of  rebellion  an  arsenal  for  revolution, 
Sitjins,  strikes,  marches,  parades  and  protest 
meetings  about  everything.  live  Phosphorus 
wab  placed  on  seats  in  Buses,  theatre  fcnd 
chfirch  seats,  Brutal  killings.  Fires,  Bank  rob- 
beries all  the  signs  of  rebellions  were  present, 
just  as  they  are  present  here  today. 

President  Batista.  Just  like  President  John- 
son gave  orders  to  the  Army  to  stay  in  their 
barracks,  and  to  the  Police  to  be  gentle!  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  not  to  make  arrests.  Tjhls 
order  of  Batista  was  greeted  with  joy  by  jthe 
conkmunists,  Rocks,  Molotof  cocktails,  in- 
sults were  poured  on  the  defenseless  Police. 
Yeti  everywhere  the  cry  was  heard  of  “Police 
brutality”  Along  with  the  theme  song  of  “We 
Shall  Overcome”  in  Spanish  It  was  “Vencdre- 
mos". 

Alrmy  hospitals  were  attacked  and  sick  sjol-i 
dieite  brutally  murdered.  Yet  Pres.  Batista 
(likfe  President  Johnson)  tried  to  pacify  the 
so  called  opposition.  Don’t  shoot,  don’t  arrest, 
conciliation  was  his  “theme”  but  it  was  a ube- 
less!  effort  against  a trained  and  Russian 
Conkmunist  directed  conspiracy.  The  “mobs’* 
were  taught  to  taunt  the  Police  and  men!  in 
uniform.  “Yellow  Bastards”  (referring  to  the 
colob  °f  the  armies  uniforms)  every  effprt 
was  j directed  at  breaking  the  principal  : of 
Government  authority.  Of  respect  for  tjhe 


law.  If  you  dont  like  any  Batista  law  break 
it.  (Reminds  one  of  Martin  Luther  King) 

Merchants  were  blackmailed  into  contrib- 
uting to  Castros,  marches,  parades  and  pro- 
test meetings  under  threat  of  bombing  or 
burning  or  bodily  harm  to  their  wives  and 
children.  The  Police  were  powerless  'to  act, 
because  of  Pres.  Batista’s  orders  and  his  de- 
sire to  bring  about  peace.  Aggravated  to  the 
limit  many  resigned  others  even  joined  Cas- 
tros gangsters  as  the  only  means  of  staying 
alive  (will  we  someday  see  Washington  po- 
licemen doing  the  same) 

When  Batista  realized  that  th^Amry  Tcrnr- 
Police  had  taken  all  they  cmiWand  had  be- 
come completely  demoralised,  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  Authority  had^nisappeared  . . he  re- 
signed and  fled  the  jgfountry.  President  John- 
son also  resigned  feeling  he  could  not  be 
re-elected.  / 

Fidel  Castrp^  came  to  Havana  unopposed, 
not  one  shoVwas  fired.  He  was  welcomed.  Yet 
his  first  speech  was  one  asking  the  people  to 
disarm,  why?  “Armas,  armas  para  que” 
(translat/d)  Arms,  Arms  what  for?  We  have 


won  the/ revolution  (from  within)  no~  more 
killings/l  don’t  want  a single  tear  to  be  shed 
by  a Ct  ban.  mother  or  wife  because  someone 
tries  tc  take  the  law  into  his  hands.  We 
shall  b we  “law  and  order”  Register  your 
guns,  Mtter  yet  turn  ;hem  in,  your  rifles  too. 
fdl-  We_are^  civilized  society,  we  are  at  peace 


The  g%>d  citizens  did  just  as  Castro  asked, 
they  turked  in  their  hand-guns,  rifles  and 
shot  gunsk  by  the  thousands.  And  felt  real 
proud  beiikj  good  law  abiding  citizens. 

Soon  as  Ijastro  was  sure  that  most  arms 
had  been  tmned  over  or  registered  or  con- 
fiscated, canttu the  forced  labor  camps,  blood 
baths,  collective  farms,  expropriation,  homes 
and  business : aunger  and  misery  and  raping 
of  white  womefiX  violent  death  all  the  won- 
ders of  Russian  \tyle  communism,  this  all 
fell  on  the  good  lat\  abiding  citizens  who  dis- 
armed themselves.  la,  that  what  you  want  for 
the  good  law  abiding  citizens  of  your  won- 
derful United  States?1*  T am  sure  you  do  not. 
I am  sure  you  are  jus  5s.  as  misguided  as  were 
most  of  my  people.  \ 

Remember  that  Batista  like  President 
Johnson  wanted  peaces,  Conciliation  to  unite 
his  people,  wanted  to  gp  down  in  History 
as  a Social  Reformer  an  advanced  thinker  a 
Liberal  President.  Wanteej  to  avoid  blood- 
shed . . Castro  didn’t  want\a  single  tear  shed 
by  reason  of  armed  citlzens.Y 
You  see  I am  compelled  t(ii  write  you  about 
what  happened  in  Cuba  when  the  good  peo- 
ple are  disarmed  or  guns  registered  so  that 
when  the  Police  of  a communist  “Govern- 
ment” takes  over,  they  coniscate  your  only 
means  of  overthrowing  tldm.  Oh  they  are 
sweet  about  it,  not  a single  tear,  Hipocrits. 

Remember,  I was  tlunreT  I saw  it  happen, 
I was  on  the  list  to  b-r  killed,  for  days  they 
gave  my  name  over  tjre  Radio  and  announced 
the  price  on  my  &Cad.  Today  that  price  has 
gone  up,  belieye^lt  or  not,  you  see  I am  a 
political  rgfujfee  in  Washington.  But  where 
wiUyorr^Go? 

Mario  Garcia  Kohly. 


THE  NATIONAL  MEDAL  OF  SCIENCE 
FOR  1968 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI VES 

Friday , January  17,  1969  _ 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  presented  the  National 
Medal  of  Science  for  1968  to  12  distin- 
guished scientists  who  have  served  our 
country  through  thei  r outstanding  con- 


tributions in  the  physical,  biological, 
mathematical  and  engineering  sciences. 
These  medals  were  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1959  to  provide  recognition 
for  the  important  contributions  to  Amer- 
ica’s progress  made  by  our  scientists. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  join  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Nation  in  honoring  these 
12  men  and  I am  placing  their  names  in 
the  Congressional  Record  along  with  a 
brief  description  of  their  accomplish - 
gnts: 

ReSisients  of  the  National  Medal  of 
x Science -for  1968 

\ BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

H.  Albert  jBarker,  fpr  his  profound  study 
of  the  chemjca!  activities  of  microorganisms, 
including  the  unraveling  of  fatty  acid  me- 
tabolism and  the  discovery  of  the  active  co- 
enzyme form  of  vitamin  B12. 

Bernard  B.  Brodie,  for  pioneering  new 
qualitative  concepts  which  have  revolution- 
ized the  development,  the  study,  and  the 
effective  use  of  therapeutic  agents  in  the 
treatment  of  human  disease. 

Detlev  W.  Bronk,  for  his  highly  original 
research  in  the  field  of  physiology  and  for 
his  manifold  contributions  to  the  advance 
of  science  and  Its  institution  in  the  service 
of  society. 

Jay  L.  Lush, -for  bringing  the  science  of 
genetics  to  bear  uponianimftl  breeding,  and 
thus  helping  to  remould  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  America  and  Western  Europe. 

B.  Frederic  Skinner,  for  basic  and  Imagina- 
tive contributions  to  the  study  of  behavior 
which  have  had  profound  influence  upon  all 
of  psychology  and  many  related  areas. 

ENGINEERING  SCIENCES 
J.  Presper  Eckert,  for  pioneering  and  con- 
tinuing contributions  in  creating,  develop- 
ing, and  improving  the  high-speed  electronic 
digital  computer. 

Nathan  M.  Newmark,  for  contributions  to 
the  development  of  powerful  and  widely  used 
methods  for  analyzing  complex  structural 
components  and  assemblies  Under  a variety 
of  conditions  of  loading. 

mathematical  sciences 
Jerzy  Neyman,  for  Ikying  the  foundations 
of  modern  statistics  and  devising  tests  and 
procedure  that  have  become  essential  parts 
of  the  knowledge  of  every  statistician. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Paul  D,  Bartlett,  for: his  leadership  in  ad- 
vancing our  understanding  of  the  mecha- 
nisms by  which  chemical  reactions  take 
place,  and  for  his  success  In  training  younger 
teachers  and  researchers. 

Herbert  Friedman,  for  pioneering  work  in 
rocket  and  satellite  astronomy  and  In  par- 
ticular for  his  contributions  to  the  field  of 
X-ray  astronomy, 

Lars  Onsager,  for  a brilliant  variety  of 
seminal  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  electrolytes  and  other  chemical  systems 
especially  to  the  thermodynamics  of  systems 
in  change. 

Eugene  P.  Wigner,  for  his  many  unique 
innovations  in  the  physical,:  mathematical 
and  engineering  sciences  ranging  from  quan- 
tum chemistry  to  nuclear  theory  and  from 
reactor  engineering  to  civil  defense. 


RUSS  PAPER  TRAPPED  IN  BIG  LIE 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ted 
Zierins,  one  of  my  constituents,  recently 
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cast  electoral  college  votes  for  the  nominees 
of  their  respective  parties. 

Discontinue  referral  of  the  election,  to  Con- 
gress if  no  majority  is  obtained  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  This  would  be  done  by  provid- 
ing that  if  no  candidate  received  a majority 
of  the  electoral  votes,  then  a subsequent  vote 
would  be  taken  in  the  electoral  college  be- 
tween the  two  nominees  for  president  who 
received  the  highest  vote.  The  winners  of  this 
second,  or  runoff,  balloting  would  become 
president  and  vice  president. 

“This,”  said  Martin’s  memorandum  to  the 
NASS  convention  in  Aanaheim,  Calif.,  “I  be- 
lieve to  be  more  democratic,  more  effective 
and  more  likely  to  be  accepted  than  total 
abolishment  of  the  electoral  college  as  such.” 

The  association  has  appointed  Martin  to 
head  an  interim  committee  on  election  pro- 
cedure, to  function  until  the  1969  national 
convention. 

His  group  is  charged  with  compiling  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  changes  in  election 
laws  in  general,  with  particular  reference  to 
presidential  primaries  and  the  electoral  col- 
lege system. 

The  nation  will  be  hearing  more  of  this 
plan,  one  can  be  sure,  at  a level  and  from  a 
professional  source  in  each  state  calculated 
to  gain  attention  and  interest.  Sensible  re- 
vision of  the  electoral  college  may  be  on  its 
way  at  last,  and  with  a Louisianian  its 
author. 


NORTH  KOREA  CAN  BE  HURT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday , January  17,  1969 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  release  of  the  Pueblo  crewmen 
who  were  held  captive  by  North  Korea 
for  II  months,  the  entire  free  world  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  tortures  and 
brutalities  inflicted  upon  these  American 
sailors  by  their  Communist  captors. 

At  that  time  I proposed  that  the 
United  States  lead  the  free  world  in  im- 
posing an  economic  embargo  against  the 
North  Koreans  for  this  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  commented 
on  my  suggestion  and  I take  the  liberty 
today  to  include  the  Sun-Times  editorial 
in  the  Record. 

It  is  my  hope  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  free  world  is  going  to 
permit  this  outrageous  violation  of  all 
international  law  to  go  unpunished.  I am 
mindful  that  the  United  States  is  now 
in  a period  of  transition  between  admin- 
istrations, but  I am  extremely  hopeful 
that  President-elect  Nixon  will,  indeed, 
seriously  consider  asking  our  allies  to 
join  in  an  economic  embargo  of  North 
Korea. 

Failure  on  our  part  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  against  this  brazen  brutality 
against  our  Americn  sailors  will  consti- 
tute an  invitation  to  the  Communists  to 
engage  in  further  piracy  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  its  reaction  to 
the  suggestion  that  an  economic  embargo 
be  imposed  against  North  Korea. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial 
follows: 

North  Korea  Can  Be  Hurt 

The  United-  States  has  said  that  North 
Korea’s  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  on  the 


high  seas  last  January  was  piracy,  and  thus 
an  international  crime.  The  beatings  admin- 
istered to  the  Pueblo’s  crew  by  their  captors 
are  a heinous  violation  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
thus  also  an  international  crime. 

How  to  administer  justice  to  a renegade 
nation  is,  however,  difficult.  Armed  retalia- 
tion, once  the  answer  to  international 
brigandage,  is  now  almost  unthinkable.  The 
world  is  too  uneasy  a place  to  risk  further 
upset. 

Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucinski  (D-Ill.)  has  sug- 
gested to  President  Johnson  that  the  free 
world  impose  an  economic  embargo  against 
North  Korea.  Pucinski  points  out  that  North 
Korea  exports  about  3,100,000  tons  of  goods 
annually.  About  one-third  of  this  total  is 
sold  to  the  free  world. 

The  idea  of  imposing  an  economic  sanc- 
tion against  North  Korea  is  attractive.  North 
Korea  buys  so  little  from  the  free  world  that' 
it  would  not  upset  the  free  world  economy. 
Nor  would  the  Communist  bloc  nations  be 
likely  to  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  sanc- 
tions; like  North  Korea  they  too  need  capital 
from  the  free  world. 

President  Johnson  should  give  Pucinski’s 
suggestion  careful  consideration.  When  it  is 
impractical  to  hit  a bully  in  the  mouth  it  is 
sometimes  as  satisfying  to  kick  him  in  the 
pocket  book. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17 , 1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I in- 
sert the  following  article  from  Time 
magazine,  January  10, 1969: 

In  Defense  of  Israel 

Israel’s  most  articulate  advocate  is  Abba 
S.  Eban,  who  as  Foreign  Minister  has  the 
task  of  explaining  his  country’s  actions  to 
the  world.  Last  week,  in  an -exclusive  inter- 
view with  Time  Correspondent  John  Shaw, 
Eban  reflected  on  the  reasons  and  possible 
solutions  for  Israel’s  present  plight; 

Will  the  adverse  international  reaction  to 
the  Beirut  raid  affect  IsraeVs  policy  of  re- 
taliation? 

We  have  no  policy  of  retaliation.  We  have 
a policy  of  survival.  If  retaliation  helps  sur- 
vival, we  are  for  it.  If  someone  could  prove 
we  could  survive  by  giving  Arab  violence  a 
free  rein,  then  we  would  do  so.  But  nobody 
has  proved  this. 

The  Israeli  press  has  "been  invoking  the 
history  of  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  claim- 
ing that  there  is  international  discrimina- 
tion against  Israel . Do  you  think  this  atti- 
tude is  justified? 

The  international  attitude  toward  Israel 
cannot  be  entirely  detached  from  traditional 
relationships  betwen  Jews  and  non-Jews. 
There  is  a stereotype  of  the  Jews  as  passive 
victims  of  others’'  violence.  Israel  gives  an- 
other picture,  the  picture  of  the  Jews  suffer- 
ing but  also  resisting.  World  consciousness 
has  not  fully  absorbed  this  change.  I have  no 
other  explanation  for  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  invaded  Czechoslovakia, 
can  condemn  alleged  Israeli  “aggression”  at 
the  U.N.  without  the  public  gallery  . bursting 
into  laughter. 

Does  Israel  still  believe  in  international 
order , or  have  you  decided  to  go  it  alone? 

The  concept  of  international  order  is  a 
Jewish  idea  we  have  been  trying  for  4,000 
years  to  transmit  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is  an  idea  that  works  with  great  strength  on 
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the  Jewish  imagination.  It  is,  however,  an 
idea,  not  a reality.  The  U.N.  does  not  express 
that  idea  with  any  effectiveness  in  its  pres- 
ent composition.  My  view  after  20  years  of 
U.N.  experience  is  not  far  different  from 
that  of  General  Assembly  President  Emilio 
Arenales  of  Guatemala:  he  recently  referred 
to  the  “frivolity”  and  “irresponsibility”  of 
certain  majority  decisions  at  the  U.N. 

There  is  talk  of  the  big  powers  imposing 
a settlement.  What  do  you  consider  are  the 
prospects  for  such  a solution? 

A settlement  can  only  grow  from  within 
the  region,  we  believe.  Powers  outside  this 
region  have  surprisingly  little  capacity  to 
make  the  states  here  act  against  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  interests.  But  the  big 
powers  can  do  two  things  here.  They  can 
force  Israel  and  the  Arabs  to  turn  to  each 
other  by  excluding  the  possibility  of  an  im- 
posed settlement.  And  if  the  adversaries 
make  an  agreement,  the  big  powers  can  sup- 
port such  a settlement. 

Some  of  the  reaction  to  the  Beirut  raid 
was  caused  by  fear  that  it  might  lead  to 
another  war.  How  dangerous  is  the  situation 
here  now? 

If  the  danger  of  war  has  increased,  it  is 
because  of  what  happened  in  Athens,  not 
in  Beirut.  World  War  II  was  not  caused  by 
Anglo-French  reaction,  but  by  Hitler’s  initial 
violence.  I do  not  think  the  sequence  of 
Arab  violence  and  Israeli  reaction,  however 
drastic,  necessarily  means  general  war.  Na- 
tions do  not  get  drawn  into  war;  they  make 
general  war  only  by  cold  decision.  In  May 
1967,  President  Nasser  decided  to  have  a war. 
I don’t  think  he  has  made  that  decision 
again  yet. 

What  does  Israel  want  or  expect  from  the 
new  U.S.  Administration , whose  Middle  East 
policy,  it  is  speculated , may  be  more  "even- 
handed"? 

American  policy  in  the  past  has  never 
shown  bias  toward  Israel.  Thus,  if  it  is  even- 
handed,  it  will  remain  the  same,  not  change. 
Israel  hopes  for  three  tilings  from  the  U.S. 
First,  that  the  Administration  will  see  to  it 
that  war  is  not  invited  by  an  imbalance  of 
forces  here.  This  means  that  Israel’s  defenses 
should  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the 
massive  Soviet  rearming  of  Egypt,  Second, 
Israel  wishes  the  U.S.  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  intervention  or  intimidation 
here.  And  third,  we  want  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. to  maintain  President  Johnson’s 
principle  that  there  can  be  no  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  the  ceasefire  lines  except  to  se- 
cure and  agreed  borders.  This  principle  has 
been  restated  to  us  in  Washington  recently, 
and  has  also  been  stated  by  Mr.  Nixon  on 
many  occasions.  We  do  not  expect  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  depart  from  these  three 
fundamentals,  even  if  the  application  of 
them  is  appraised  from  time  to  time. 


WEYMOUTH  JAYCEES 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  17,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a time 
when  there  seems  to  be  a greater  and 
greater  demand  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  funds  to  cure  a mul- 
titude of  local  problems,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  a community  group  working 
diligently  to  solve  a pressing  problem 
without  aid  of  State  or  Federal  moneys. 

In  1964,  the  Weymouth  Jaycess,  a 
group  of  young  men  between  21  and  35 
yeaz*s  of  age,  undertook  a project  deemed 
impossible  by  many  citizens  of  Wey- 
mouth. These  young  men  felt  there  was 
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a need  to  build  a school  for  the  train- 
ing oi  preschool  retarded  youngsters. 
They  began  work  to  raise  $60,000  for 
this  project. 

At  this  time,  with  barely  one-third  >f 
the  funds  raised,  two- thirds  of  the 
building  has  been  consfriicted.  This 
amazing  progress  has  been  made  possi- 
ble through  the  use  of  donated  materials 
and  labor  with  most  of  the  volunteer 
work  done  on  Saturdays  after  the  labor- 
ers had  completed  a regulgf  week’s  wo  rk 
on  their  own  jobs. 

The  project  was  originally  proposed 
to!  the  town  with  a question:  “Doesn't 
anyone  care  . . Since  1864,  the  Wey- 
mouth  Jaycees  have  indeed  found  that 
many  people  care.  The  group  is  now 
nearing  the  end  of  its  goal-  -a  nonprofit 
school  for  retarded  youngsters  which  is 
bidly  needed  in  the  area.  **' 


method  used 


THE  BICYCLE  POLICE:  LONG 
BEACH,  CALIF. 


The  purse-snatcher  usually  follows  an 
elderly  victim  from  a shopping  area  to  a 
dimly  lighted  street,  perhaps  a block  from 
the  main  thoroughfare,  approaches  from  the 
rear,  grabs  the  purse,  sometimes  knocking 
the  victim  down,  and  flees.  The  perpetrator 
is  young  and  fleetfooted  and  wears  tennis 
shoes. 

Identification  of  pi:rse -snatchers  is  rarely 
possible  after  they  have  made  a getaway 
because  they  approach,  from  the  rear  in  dimly 
lighted  locations,  and  their  elderly  victims 
(most  are  over  60  years)  often  have 
eyesight. 


east- west  streets  one  block  apart.  Each  will 
ride  two  blocks,  then  crisscross  and  meet  his 
partner.  In  the  event  a partner  does  not 
show  up,  the  other  officer  goes  back  on  his 
street  to  assist  his  partner  if  necessary. 

While  patrolling  in  this  manner,  each  offi- 
cer is  advised  to  make  his  approach  to  alleys 
and  intersections  slowly  and  to  check  pedes- 
trian movements.  The  most  productive  time 
of  operation  proved  to.be  in  the  late  evening 
hours. 

Another  method  of  operation  is  to  follow 
possible  suspects.  If  they  appear  to  have  a 
goojL  destination  and  pass  up  potential  victims 
j5^^^s\without  looking  them  over,  officers  should 


HON.  CRAIG  H0SMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

! IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  It,  1969 

; Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

3 bought  of  a policeman  patrolling  on  a 
icycle  evicts  images  of  the  Lor  don 
bobby  pedaling  through  fog-shrouded 
streets.  But  the  city  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  has  come  up  with  an  imaginative 
new  application  for  the  incycle  in  mod- 
ern American  police  watt:. 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin,  Chief  William  J. 
Mooney,  of  the  Long  Beach  Police  De- 
partment, explains  how  his  department 
is  using  plainclothes  officers  on  bicycle  to 
Combat  purse  snatching,  burglary,  and 
automobile  theft. 

The  bicycle  is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  these 
'specialized  patrolmen.  It  is  quiet,  ea  sy  to 
maneuver,  economical  to  maintain  and 
sufficiently  fast  to  overtake  suspects  See- 
ing on  foot  without  tiring  the  officer. 

I am  including  Chief  Mooney’s  a rticle 

in  the  Record: 

Operation  of  a Bictci  e Patrol 
(By  William  J.  Mooney,  Chief  of  Foli  ce, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.) 

In  November  1964,  street  crimes,  particu- 
larly purse-snatching,  In  downtown  Long 
Beach,  Calif,  (population  8H5.000),  were  ex- 
tremely high.  £ • 

In  order  to  combat  thdse  crimes,  Wf  made 
a study  to  pinpoint  the  problem  art  as.  In 
previous  months  strong-arm  robberies,  in- 
cluding attempts,  were  charted  as  ;f allows: 
location;  day  of  week;  tiine  of  day;  loss  in 
actual  dollars;  victim’s  ago  group;  a :d  age 
group  and  ethnic  group  of  suspects. 

Our  study  clearly  indicated  that  a sizable 
number  of  these  offenses  were  committed  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  between  the 
hours  of  6 p.m.  and  10  pin.  in  the  downtown 
area  of  our  city-.  The  city  was  divided  into 
sections,  and  a pin  map  of  the  locations  of 
these  crimes  by  sector  was  kept.  The  map 
showed  that  a large  number  of  the  crimes 
were  committed  in  a relatively  small  area  of 
the  downtown  section.  With  this  Informa- 
tion we  planned  to  reduce  crime  on  the 
streets,  particularly  purse -snatching:  by  ap- 
prehending offenders  at  the  scene. 


After  studying  purse-snatcher^MOs  and 
reports  on  previous  crimes,  wp  next  had  to 
determine  what  transportation  our  officers 
would  use. 

Patrol  cars  were  cut  of  the  question,  as 
even  unmarked  police  gars  are  easily  detect- 
ed, and  the  appearapbe  of  a vehicle  on  the 
scene  of  a planned ' purse -snatching  would 
only  delay  the  action  until  the  vehicle  left. 
Even  if  not  detected , should  the  officers  in 
the  unmarked  police  vehicle  be  lucky  enough 
to  see  the  crime  .Committed,  they  would  still 
have  to  run  a fdotre.ee  with  the  suspect.  In 
all  probability  the  suspect  would  have  an 
ample  headstart.  A foot  patrolman  would  be 
in  no  better  situation.  If  he  did  observe  the 
crime  at  the  time  it  'iyaa  committed,  he  would 
likely  lose  the  suspectXn  a chase. 

We  decided  that  .for'  , this  special  enforce- 
ment task  bicycles  would  be  the  best  means 
of  transportation  for  the  following  reasons: 
They  are  quiet  in  operation:  they  have  suf- 
ficient speed  to  easily  overtake  fleeing  sus- 
pects without  tiring  the  officer;  they  are 
easy  to  maneuver  and  can  be  ridden  in  areas 
inaccessible  to  larger  vehicles;  \they  can  be 
secured  and  maintained  at  a lo^eost.  Three 
special  bicycles  were  selected  over  other  types 
because  of  their  speed  and  ease  of  operation. 

Having  decided  on  the  transportation  to 
be  used  in  our  program,  we  next  directed 
our  efforts  toward  the  selection  of  officers. 
Those  we  chose  we:*e  experienced,  aggressive 
men  capable  of  strenuous  physical  exertion. 
Because  of  the  additional  hazards  irivolved 
in  the  operation  of  this  detail,  they  were 
selected  from  a list  of  volunteers. 

POLICE  PROCEDURE  j 

Tlie  officers  were  briefed  concerning  the 
MO  of  purse -snatchers  and  the  us£  of  bi- 
cycles for  transportation.  They  toe re  in- 
structed to  wear  light-weight  (preferably 
dark-colored)  clothing  and  tennis  shoes. 
(Light-weight  clothing  was  selected,  as  the 
exertion  in  operating  the  bicycles  aids  in 
keeping  the  men  warm.)  Officers  were  fur- 
ther instructed  that  the^lrfcycles  would  not 
be  equipped  with , light<as  part  of  the  suc- 
cessrof  this  program  would  be  based  on  their 
not  being  seen  by  the  suspects.  Officers  were 
cautioned  to  keep  out  of  regular  vehicular 
traffic  for  their  own  safety. 

AREAS  COVERED 

Much  of  the  r icing  was  to  be  on  sidewalks 
and  in  alleys.  The  officers  were  instructed  to 
stay  in  the  shado  ws  and  off  the  main  thor- 
oughfares whenever  possible.  They  were  re- 
minded that  purse-snatchers  might  have 
concealed  weapons.  Because  the  suspects  are 
usually  young  and  consequently  do  not  tire 
'easily,  the  officers  were  advised  to  ride  their 
bicycles  whenever  possible  when  giving 
chase. 

Our  officers  work  in  pairs,  Each  carries  his 
badge,  a small  flashlight,  handcuffs,  black- 
jack, a gun  in  a holster,  and  a small  transis- 
tor radio  equipped  with  a converter  for  moni- 
toring police  calls.  If  the  officers  monitor  a 
strong-arm  dispatch  for  their  patrol  area, 
they  may  be  able  to  apprehend  the  suspects. 

MIT] ’HOD  of  patrol 

The  two  officers  patrol  their  area  by  riding 
at  an  easy  pace  on  separate  north-south  or 


continue  their  regular  patrol.  Most  suspects, 
prior  to  attempting  a purse-snatching,  gen- 
erally give  some  indication  of  their  inten- 
tion just  prior  to  their  grabing  the  victim’s 
purse.  This  indication  will  generally  go  un- 
noticed by  the  victim  or  a casual  observer, 
but  not  by  the  trained  police  officer.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  officer  can  spot  pos- 
sible suspects  by  their  youthful  appearance 
and  dress,  our  officers  have  spotted  them  by 
some  of  the  following  methods:  No  set  de- 
stination In  their  travel;  loitering  around  a 
high  crime  area;  following  women  on  foot 
with  an  obvious  intent  to  overtake  them  at 
a particular  location,  usually  near  a corner 
or  alley;  closely  watching  their  intended  vic- 
tims or  other  pedestrians  and  vehicular  traf- 
fic on  the  street,  Including  a quick  "glance 
just  prior  to  the  taking  of  the  purse;  and 
movement  In  adjusting  a gun  or  other 
weapon. 

SUSPECTS  ARRESTED 

We  have  not  attempted  to  enumerate  the 
actual  number  of  purse -snatching  suspects 
arrested  during  our  use  ofzfche  bicycle  patrol 
because  such  figure!  would  be  meaningless 
without  other  pertinent  information. 

Arrests,  of  course,  have  not  been  limited 
to  strong-arm  robbery,  but  also  Include 
homicide  (committed  on  the  street  during 
a robbery) , burglary,  assault,  malicious  mis- 
chief, and  numerous  other  offenses. 

This  department  has  widened  the  scope 
of  the  bicycle  patrol.  Now,  in  addition  to 
the  night  patrol,  we  have  two  officers  riding 
bicycles  during  the  daytime  in  the  downtown 
business  district  and  through  the  large  pub- 
lic parking  lots.  They  have  been  successful 
in  reducing  thefts  from  parked  automobiles 
and  in  arresting  thieves  at  the  scene. 


WE  TRIED 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , January  16,  1969 

Mr.  RO0ERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  Presidents  in  American  history 
served  their  Nation  during  such  critical 
years  as  did  Lyndon  Johnson.  Fewer  still 
were  as  well  prepared,  or  more  dedicated 
and  hard  working. 

The  situation  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
Europe,  and  the  Middie  East,  as  well  as 
violence  here  at  home,  called  for  the  full 
energies  of  an  exceptionally  energetic 
man.  A noted  TV  commentator  reflected 
the  other  night  that  many  people  will 
criticize  President  Johnson  for  one  or  two 
developments  on  which  they  disagreed 
with  his  actions,  and  fail  to  take  note  of 
dozens  of  important  development  with 
which  they  did  agree.  Perhaps  that  is 
human  nature.  History  has  a way  of 
brushing  aside  these  short  term  consid- 
erations, however,  and  looking  at  the 
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m,  Mi, 


In  company  with  Mr.  Margolius,  I am 
sure  most  of  us  would  also  say,  “Well 
done,  Betty.” 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I herewith 
include  the  article  referred  to  above,  as 
follows: 

Well  Done,  Betty 
(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

One  of  the  biggest  surprises  to  many  peo- 
ple was  the  highly  effective  job  Betty  Furness 
did  in  representing  consumers  as  the  Presi- 
dent's consumer  assistant. 

And  one  of  the  main  concerns  now  is  that 
there  probably  won’t  be  anyone  with  the  de- 
termination and  ability  of  Betty  or  her  pred- 
ecessor, Esther  Peterson,  to  represent  at  the 
White  House  the  cheated  or  even  just  disap- 
pointed consumers.  Our  new  President,  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  so  far  has  shown  no  interest  or 
understanding  of  the  real  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  consumer  problems  today. 

OUTSPOKEN  AND  SYMPATHETIC 

When  Betty  was  appointed  consumer  as- 
sistant to  President  Johnson  two  years  ago, 
a lot  of  people  thought  she  was  just  a glam- 
orous actress.  Actually,  as  we  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  she  was  much  more — a highly-in- 
telligent,  outspoken  woman  with  a great  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  underdog  (exactly  what 
the  consumer  is  nowadays). 

As  the  government’s  top  consumer  repre- 
sentative, Betty  spoke  her  mind  frankly  at 
Congressional  hearings.  She  took  to  the  road 
to  tell  business  organizations  what  was  trou- 
bling consumers,  and  to  tell  consumer  groups 
what  they  needed  to  do  to  get  protective 
laws.  She  made  90  speeches  in  less  than  two 
years. 

Congressmen  especially  were  surprised. 
They  had  not  expected  such  expert  testi- 
mony from  the  former  movie  and  TV  star. 
In  all,  Betty  Furness  helped  get  11  consum- 
er bills  passed  in  the  time  she  was  in  office. 

In  an  interview  before  she  left  Washing- 
ton, she  told  this  writer:  “The  most  impor- 
tant insight  I got  is  that  consumer  problems 
are  bigger,  deeper  and  more  complicated 
than  I,  and  probably  most  people,  had  re- 
alized,” she  confided. 

“In  the  beginning  I honestly  thought  that 
industry  was  trying  to  please  the  consumer. 
I am  not  so  sure  any  more.  Now  I think 
there  is  more  manipulating  than  pleasing. 

*T  did  not  have  a full  concept  of  the  de- 
gree of  frustration  many  consumers  undergo, 
like  the  family  that  btiys  a car,  finds  serious 
defects,  but  the  dealer  won’t  make  good 
and  the  family  is  left  with  half  a car.” 

Are  consumer  complaints  on  the  whole  jus- 
tified? “Totally  ,”  Betty  answers  with  convic- 
tion. “Manufacturers  tend  to  blame  product 
difficulties  on  consumers  themselves.  They 
say.  ‘Did  they  read  the  instructions?  Are  they 
doing  it  right?*  But  the  difficulties  most 
often  are  not  the  fault  of.  the  consumers.” 

She  has  told  manufacturers  the  unvar- 
nished truths  as  she  found  them.  In  one  of 
her  last  speeches,  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  she  warned:  “You 
may  be  rejoicing  over  the  approach  of  a Re- 
publican Administration,  but  I can  tell  you 
if  consumer  problems  are  left  unattended 
over  the  next  four  years — and  I hope  and 
assume  they  won’t  be — the  remedial  action 
taken  by  some  future  Administration  and 
some  coming  Congress  will  be  even  more 
severe  than  it  would  be  if  the  problems  are 
solved  as  they  come  up.” 

She  also  points  out  that  most  of  the  con- 
sumer-minded Senators  and  Congressmen 
like  Magnuson,  Proxmire,  Hart,  Nelson,  Pat- 
man, Sullivan,  Foley  and  others,  are  back 
in  Congress.  In  fact,  some  like  Leonor  Sulli- 
van and  John  Dingell,  who  campaigned  on 
consumer  issues,  got  73  and  74  per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  their  districts. 

COMPLAINTS  HELPED 

But  Betty  Furness  believes  that  it  is  the 
aroused  consumers  themselves  who  are  going 


to  make  it  impossible  for  any  Administration 
now  to  turn  its  back  on  consumers. 

“It’s  this  new  voice  that’s  so  startling,”  she 
says.  “It’s  the  fact  that  consumers  used  that 
voice  articulately  and  vigorously  that  helped 
us  pass  the  bills  in  the  first  place,  and  helped 
give  the  consumer  more  and  more  represen- 
tation in  state  and  local  government,  and 
helped  the  Federal  Government  to  be  more 
diligent  in  forcing  consumer  protection,  and 
helped  awaken  industry  to  the  fact  that  the 
consumer  won’t  settle  for  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound or  dishonest  marketplace.” 

Complaints  about  home  applicances,  their 
warranties  and  repairs  brought  the  most  let- 
ters into  her  office,  Betty  reports.  Many  war- 
ranties or  guarantees  tell  the  consumer  what 
the  manufacturer  will  do,  but  not  what  he 
won’t  do.  Some  warranties  put  an  “unreason- 
able” time  limit  on  the  manufacturer’s  re- 
sponsibility. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  warranty  can  be  in- 
voked only  by  “unreasonable  effort  or  ex- 
pense on  the  part  of  the  buyer,”  Betty  says. 

Since  she  has  left  office,  she  has  ttirned 
down  a fortune  in  offers  from  manufacturers 
and  sellers  to  do  commercials  and  sponsor 
their  products.  She  refuses  to  be  involved  in 
automatic  payoffs. 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  she  told  me.  “I  want  to  be 
free  to  comment.  I wouldn’t  sponsor  any 
product  I could  not  investigate  myself.” 

Betty  Furness  is  going  to  lecture,  and  is 
considering  doing  some  writing.  She  prob- 
ably also  will  be  back  on  the  air. 

When  she  does,  we’ll  all  be  listening. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday , January  16,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday,  January  3,  1969, 1 joined  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  signing  a statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council’s  censure  of  Israel  was  one- 
sided, and  ignored  the  Arab  terrorism 
which  has  been  rampant  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  in  our  highest  national  inter- 
est to  continue  to  pursue  an  honorable 
Arab-Israel  peace,  and  I feel  that  the 
Security  Council’s  action  was  harmful  to 
our  efforts  to  secure  peace.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I include  the  text  of  that 
statement: 

Statement  on  the  Middle  East 

The  United  States  must  continue  the  pur- 
suit of  an  honorable  Arab-Israel  peace  in  her 
highest  national  interest.  Accordingly,  we 
believe  that  the  one-sided  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  censure 
Israel  and  to  ignore  Arab  terrorism  is  prej- 
udicial to  the  attainment  of  a genuine  peace. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  inter- 
national community  remains  mute  when 
Arab  terrorists  commit  murder  and  finds  its 
voice  only  when  Israel  undertakes  to  put  an 
end  to  such  atrocities. 

The  recent  unfortunate  incidents  at  Athens 
and  Beirut  have  been  torn  out  of  context. 
Since  the  cease-fire  after  the  six-day  war  of 
June  1967  to  last  December  20,  there  were 
1,002  incidents  of  guerrilla  attacks  against 
Israel;  259  Israelis  were  killed,  one-fourth  of 
them  civilians;  and  1,005  wounded,  all  of 
whom  required  hospitalization.  Since  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution, 
six  more  Israelis  have  been  killed  by  terrorist 
attacks. 

In  a parallel  war  against  Israel’s  economy, 


the  Arab  states  have  maintained  their  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  have  tried  to  deny  Israel 
the  use  of  international  waterways  and  to 
divert  her  life-giving  water  supply.  Arab  ter- 
rorists hijacked  an  El  A1  plane  and  forced  it 
to  go  to  Algeria.  Last  week,  Arab  terrorists 
from  Beirut  attacked  the  same  El  A1  plane 
in  Athens  with  guns  and  Molotov  cocktails, 
killing  one  of  the  passengers,  wounding  an- 
other, and  endangering  the  lives  of  49  others, 
including  some  American  citizens. 

Three  days  later,  the  Israel  air  force  struck 
back  at  Arab  airlines,  destroying  13  planes  at 
the  international  airport  at  Beirut.  Great 
care  was  taken  by  the  Israelis  to  protect 
human  life.  This  has  been  described  as  a re- 
taliation. In  truth,  this  was  a dramatic  effort 
by  Israel  to  inform  the  Arab  governments, 
which  have  been  supporting  the  terrorists, 
that  Israel  was  prepared  to  defend  her  sky- 
lanes  to  the  outside  world,  and  that  she 
would  not  allow  her  enemies  to  isolate  and 
strangle  her. 

Both  Israel  anct Lebanon  complained  to  the 
UN  Security  Council.  But  the  world  body  was 
silent  and  indifferent  when  the  El  A1  plane 
was  attacked.  It  was  vociferiously  indignant 
when  Israel  replied.  The  Israelis  have  been 
unable  to  win  UN  Security  Council  support 
for  their  complaints  because  the  Arabs  are 
twice  protected : the  Soviet  Union  vetoes  any 
resolutions  directed  against  them  and  there 
are  six  members  who  do  not  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel. 

In  Jerusalem  several  weeks  ago,  12  Israelis 
were  killed  and  scores  wounded,  as  a truck- 
load  of  dynamite  exploded  in  a crowded 
market  street.  We  were  astonished  that  this 
outrage  evoked  no  echo  from  the  world’s  civ- 
ilized capitals — neither  sympathy  for  the 
victims,  nor  condemnation  for  the  criminals. 

The  Arab  governments  have  taken  pride 
publicly  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  guerillas. 
Lebanese  Premier  Abdullah  Yaffi  has  recently 
reaffirmed  his  country’s  support  for  terrorist 
activity  against  Israel,  calling  it  “legitimate 
and  sacred.”  By  relocating  in  Lebanon,  which 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  a pro-Western  mod- 
erate, allegedly  aloof  from  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  Arab  terrorists — such  as  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization,  which  used  to 
have  its  headquarters  in  Cairo — obviously 
felt  that  here  they  would  be  immune  from 
Israeli  counter-terrorist  measures. 

The  UN  resolution  will  encourage,  we  fear, 
the  Arabs  to  intensify  their  terrorism,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  a sympathetic  Secu- 
rity Council  will  protect  them  by  punishing 
anyone  who  tries  to  resist  them.  Since  the 
UN  Security  Council  decision,  Israel  has 
counted  more  civilian  casualties,  and  has 
buried  six  more  dead.  Some  of  the  dead  lost 
their  lives  to  terrorists  whose  weapons  were 
aimed  and  fired  from  Lebanon,  a few  hours 
after  the  UN  censure  vote. 

So  the  threat  to  the  peace  will  grow  and 
there  are  ominous  signs  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  exploit  the  censure  of  Israel  to 
whip  up  international  opinion  against  Israel 
and  to  intensify  pressures  for  a Soviet-dic- 
tated settlement  which  would  force  Israel  to 
withdraw  from  occupied  territories,  without 
requiring  the  Arab  states  to  enter  into  a gen- 
uine peace  with  her. 

We  hope  that  our  government  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  a dangerous  collaboration  with 
Israel’s  enemies  which  will  prove  subversive 
to  the  peace  and  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  own  country.  It  is  in  America’s  in- 
terest to  insure  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  gain  a dominant  influence  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  it  is  in  America’s  Interest  that 
Israel  be  strong  enough  to  insure  her  inde- 
pendence. 

There  must  be  no  retreat  from  the  struggle 
for  a genuine  Arab-Israel  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Arab  terrorism  is  gaining  ground  in 
Arab  countries  and  if  it  continues  to  intimi- 
date Arab  rulers,  then  the  Arab  peoples 
themselves  will  be  the  worst  victims  We  owe 
it  to  the  Arab  peoples,  as  well  as  to  the  Israe- 
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an  i opportunity  for  a hearing.  Amendments 
to  an  approved  application  Would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  just  as  if  th$y  were  original 
applications.  1 

The  United  States  would  ge  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  applicant  the  amount  of 
any  payments  made  under  a guarantee  updar 
this  part.  (The  Secretary  f§|  good  cajitse 
cou^d  waive  this  right  of  recovery.)  Whe 
United  States  would  be  sublogated  to  'the 
rights  of  the  applicant  upon  "Its  recovery  of 
payments  from  the  applicant.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  subject  guarantees 
under  this  part  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
that  he  might  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  In  order 
to  protect  the  financial  interest  or  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
modify  any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  guarantee. 

Neither  the  applicant  on  whose  behalf  a - 
loan  guarantee  is  made  nor  arsy  other  per^ccr 
whc}  made  a loan  to  the  applicant  could  con- 
testi  any  guarantee  made  by  "the  Secretary, 
with  one  exception.  Fraud  or  pjisrepresenSis.. ~ 
tion  could  make  the  guarantee  contestable. 
Payment  of  interest  on  guaranteed  loark 

The  new  section  624  would  create  a con- 
tractual right  to  each  holder  of  a loan  guar- 
anteed under  this  part  to  receive  from  ih& 
United  States  (a)  one-half  of  the  integer t\ 
ratej  which  becomes  due  and  payable,  or  (b  i . '• 
if  lqjwer,  the  interest  which  would  becoh't 
due j and  payable  at  a rate  of  3%.  Spcb 
amounts  as  might  be  necessary”  to  carry  put 
this!  section  would  be  authorized.  Contracts 
to  meet  the  payments  providfd  for  in  tilts 
section  could  not  amount  to  an  aggregate 
greater  than  the  amount  provided  for  i i 
appijopriation  acts. 

Limitation  on  amount  of  loaTHt  guarantee# I 

The  new  section  625  would  establish  i 
limij;  on  the  cumulative  total  of  loan  guar  - 
antees under  this  part  that  could  be  out  - 
standing at  any  one  time.  For  fiscal  ydar 
1970,  the  maximum  allowable  limit  of  out- 
standing loans  guaranteed  would  be  $4£io 
million;  for  fiscal  year  1971,  JyBOO  million 
and  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $1,200  million.  These 
limits  would  apply  unless  appropriation  act; 
specified  a lower  limit. 

Loan  guarantee  fund 

Under  the  new  section  626,  a separate  loar. 
guarantee  fund  for  loan  guarantees  for  the 
modernization  of  hospital  and  medical  fa- 
cilities would  be  established  within  the 
Treasury.  The  fund  would  be  available  with- 
out $scal  year  limitation.  Such  amounts  as 
migM  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  fpr 
the  fjund  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Thp  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  bor- 
row funds  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
undet  guarantees  issued  under  this  part.  |n 
order!  to  borrow  funds,  the  Secretary  woujd 
be  authorized  to  issue  notes  and  other  forms 
of  obligations  bearing  interest  at  a rate  d^~ 
termlined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Would  be  ap- 
thoriied  to  purchase  these  obligations  is- 
sued | by  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  bor- 
rowed under  this  part  would  be  deposited  in 
the  fpnd.  The  Secretary  would  also  redeem, 
from  jthe  fund,  the  notes  and  obligations  14- 
sued  under  this  section. 


course (s)  of  instruction  in  the  health  disci- 
plines that  lead  to  the  granting  of  recog- 
nized certificates,  diplomas,  or  degrees,  or 
that  are  required  for  professional  certifica- 
tion or  licensure. 

SECTION  5 

Amends  the  new  section  631  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Hospital  Council  will  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  (including  the  inno- 
vation of  new  methods)  of  modernization 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  re- 
port at  least  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  the 
Congress  with  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

SECTION  6 

This  sectlop-Cf  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 302X&rT2)(B)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  (added  by 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 — Public 
Law  89-429),  which  authorizes  FNMA  to  es- 
tablish trusts  for  HEW  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain loans  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, so-  as  to  authorize  such  trusts  also 
with  respect  to  loans  under  these  new  pro- 
visions of  the  PHS  Act. 
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tion  about  all  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Disclosures  last  year  indicate  that 
present  information  on  Federal  aid 
programs  is  entirely  inadequate  to  assist 
those  they  are  intended  to  benefit.  The 
proposed  catalog  would  include,  there- 
fore, such  basic  information  as  a de- 
scription of  the  program,  the  administer- 
ing department,  eligibility  restrictions, 
"benefits  available,  current  level  of  funds 
available,  officials  to  contact,  mechanics 
of  application  and  identity  of  related 
programs. 


“WELL  DONE,  BETTY” — TRIBUTE  BY 
CONSUMER  COLUMNIST  SIDNEY 
MARGOLIUS  TO  BETTY  FURNESS 
IN  THE  MACHINIST 


HON.  LE0N0R  K.  SULLIVAN 


GOVERNMENT  REFORM  MEASURES 
INTRODUCED 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

\ OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  .THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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SECTION  3 


jansion,  if  not  in  excess"  id  10%  df 
ing  facilities  and  if  in  conformity  with 
’pate  plan,  is  also  eligible  fb;r  loan  guar- 
1 and  interest  payments. 


SECTION  4 

Lbre  it  is  determined  that  the  need 
between  two  or  more  institutions,  prii- 
will  be  given  to  teaching  hospital*. 
:hing  hospital  is  defined  as  a hospital 
allocates  a substantial  part  of  its  re- 
to  conduct,  in  Its  own  name  or  In 
association  with  a college  or  univerf- 
formal  education  program  (s)  or 


-Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mr.  r&ELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  today 
introducing  two  measures  designed  to 
improve  me  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  One,  which  should  be  con- 
sidered absoli^ely  top  priority,  would  es- 
tablish a Hoover-type  commission  with 
broad  authority  to  study  Federal  organi- 
zation, programs  and  activities.  The  com- 
mission would  then\propose  improve- 
ments to  modernize  anHv simplify  Federal 
operations,  and  ways  to  6ut  present  costs 
and  duplication.  \ 

The  Federal  program  exp'Insion  of  re- 
cent years  has  created  near\chaos  for 
both  the  public  and  Federal  personnel. 
The  sudden  proliferation  of  countless 
agencies,  boards,  and  commissions  has 
resulted  in  incredible  confusion,  excessive 
costs,  public  dissatisfaction  to  theWint 
of  disillusionment  and  sadly  inefficient 
service. 

Local  and  State  administrators  k&pt 
endlessly  waiting  for  uncertain  atten- 
tion have  often  found  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  the  ship  which  nev^r 
comes  in  from  the  sea  of  red  tape.  Some- 
how, this  cumbersome  and  baffling  system 
of  loose  ends  must  be  tied  up  info  a 
comprehensible  and  serviceable  Federal 
package.  The  commission  recomjrfended, 
to  be  called  the  Commission  for' the  Im- 
provement of  Government  Management 
and  Organization,  is  therefore  a sound 
first  step. 

The  commissjoj^-tfould  also  be  in- 
structed to-eggfmne  the  desirability  of 
block  grants  and  revenue -sharing  with 
State,  county  and  city  governments.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  would  assist  Congress  in 
setting  sounder  priorities  through  its  as- 
sessment of  program  costs  and  effective- 
ness. 

The  second  measure  introduced  today 
would  permit  production  of  a single, 
comprehensive  catalog— presently  non- 
existent— containing  complete  informa- 
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Thursday,  January  16,  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  effective  battlers  for  consumer 
causes  over  the  years,  and  the  first  per- 
son to  bring  vital  consumer  information 
to  the  general  public  through  a regular 
newspaper  column  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, is  Mr.  Sidney  Margolius,  whose 
column  has  been  appearing  for  years  in 
the  newspaper  of  the  Machinists  Union, 
and  is  now  published!  in  a great  many 
other  periodicals.  His  books  on  consumer 
issues  are  widely  sold.  Mr.  Margolius  is 
also  serving  the  consumer  cause  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  created  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress. His  judgments  are  knowledgeable, 
critical,  and  fair,  so  those  of  us  who  have 
been  steady  readers  of  his  column  re- 
spect his  integrity. 

Therefore,  of  all  of  the  compliments 
and  praise  heaped  on  Betty  Furness  as 
she  leaves  her  White  House  assignment 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  a column  by  Mr.  Mar- 
golius today  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded 
by  her  as  among  the:  most  meaningful 
tributes  she  has  received,  for  it  is  written 
by  probably  the  foremost  professional  in 
the  field  of  consumer  education. 

Mr.  Margolius,  incidentally,  was  one 
of  the  best  witnesses  to  appear  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  August  1967,  in  support  of 
strong  truth  in  lending,  garnishment, 
and  other  provisions  of  my  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  bill,  H.R.  11601,  which 
became  Public  Law  90-321.  I am  there- 
fore particularly  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  believe  in  the  consumer  cause 
the  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Margolius 
about  the  able  woman  who  now  leaves 
the  Federal  Government  after  perform- 
ing an  outstanding  job jis  thejvoice  of  the 
consumer  in  Government.  As  Mr.  Mar- 
golius points  out,  Betty  Furness  and  her 
pioneering,  innovative,  and  imaginative 
predecessor  in  that  job,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Esther  Peterson,  both 
brought  determination  and  ability  to  a 
terribly  difficult  assignment  and  did  a 
fine  job. 
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lis,  to  take  strong  measures  to  curb  terror- 
ism and  to  bring  Arabs  and  Jews  to  the  peace 
table. 

We  have  not  given  up  hope  for  an  Arab- 
Xsrael  peace  We  believe  that  there  are  peace- 
loving  Arabs  who  would  welcome  mutual  co- 
operation. We  must  help  the  Arab  peoples  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  who  will  vote 
for  Arab-Jewish  cooperation  and  peace. 

SIGNERS  OF  STATEMENT 
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BILL  BAGGS:  A VOICE  STILLED; 
MAN  REMEMBERED 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , January  16,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  9 days  ago 
today  a respected  and  resourceful  voice 
for  racial  tolerance,  international  under- 


standing, and  quality  journalism  was 
prematurely  stilled  in  this  Nation.  Bill 
Baggs,  editor  of  the  Miami  News,  died 
at  the  early  age  of  48  in  the  city  of  Miami, 
the  city  he  shaped  and  loved. 

But  Bill  Baggs  was  much  more  than  a 
local  man.  The  tributes  to  his  memory 
and  the  causes  for  which  he  dedicated 
his  life  and  his  work  have  poured  in  from 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  ready  testa- 
ment to  the  global  influence  of  the  man. 

His  family,  friends,  and  associates 
mourn  him ; the  famous  and  those  he  be- 
friended will  miss  him;  those  whose  lives 
he  touched  and  whose  lives  touched  him 
will  be  the  better  for  having  met  him 
along  the  way. 

Bill  Baggs,  journalist,  was  more  than 
a recorder  and  interpreter  of  events.  He 
was  involved  and  active  in  the  causes  and 
crusades  of  his  day— he  nudged  history 
and  left  his  imprint  in  an  all  too  brief 
life  time. 

Bill  made  two  trips  to  Hanoi  as  an  un- 
official peace  envoy  from  the  United 
States  because  he  was  concerned  with 
the  ever-increasing  loss  of  life  and  daily 
suffering  in  that  tragic  war.  Should  the 
Paris  peace  talks  end  in  a settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  there  is  growing 
speculation  that  Bill  Baggs  will  be  known 
to  have  lent  a hand  in  bringing  the  prin- 
cipals together. 

The  editor  had  political  enemies  who 
disagreed  with  his  approach  to  and  in- 
terpretation of  domestic  and  world  prob- 
lems. Yet  I knew  of  no  personal  enemies 
of  Bill  Baggs. 

To  those  with  the  ready  solution  to 
complex  problems,  Bill  often  quoted  a 
favorite  phrase: 

This  is  not  a simple  world,  my  friend,  and 
there  are  no  simple  answers. 

To  those  words  I would  add  a favorite 
quotation  that  I keep  on  a small  in- 
scribed bronze  plaque  on  my  desk.  The 
words  are  attributed  to  Etienne  de  Grel- 

let 1773-1855 — who  immigrated  to  the 

United  States  from  France: 

I shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once; 
any  good  thing  therefore  that  I can  do  or  any 
kindness  that  I can  show  to  any  human  be- 
ing, let  me  do  it  now,  let  me  not  defer  it,  or 
neglect  it,  for  I shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Bill  Baggs  was 
written  by  the  man  himself — he  lived 
those  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  announcement  of  Bill 
Baggs’  death  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  8,  1969. 

Following  the  notice,  I include  the  tes- 
timonial to  the  memory  of  Bill  Baggs  as 
written  by  his  long-time  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  Honorable  Fuller  Warren, 
former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

And,  because  he  so  clearly  captured  the 
character  and  qualities  of  the  man,  I in- 
clude the  January  8 article  by  Miami 
News  columnist  John  Keasler: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  8, 1969] 
William  C.  Baggs,  Miami  Editor  Who  Was 
Liaison  in  Hanoi,  Dies 
Miami,  January  7.— William  C.  Baggs,  the 
editor  of  The  Miami  News,  who  visited  Hanoi 
in  1967  and  1968,  and  served  as  an  unofficial^ 
peace  envoy,  died  today  in  the  Miami  Heart 
Institute  of  viral  pneumonia.  He  was  48  years 
old. 


Mr.  Baggs  was  stricken  about  10  days  ago 
with  influenza,  which  worsened  into  pneu- 
monia. He  was  hospitalized  on  Dec.  29. 

On  his  second  trip  to  North  Vietnam  last 
spring,  Mr.  Baggs  and  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Center  for.  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  brought  out  of  Hanoi  tjie 
initial  aide  memoire  that  set  forth  North 
Vietnam’s  position  on  negotiations  with  the 
United  States. 

The  aide  memoire  was  turned  over  to  Am- 
bassador William  H.  Sullivan  in  Vientiane, 
Laos,  on  April  6.  It  stated  that  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  wore  prepared  to  meet 
those  of  the  United  States  for  “contacts,”  but 
that  no  business  of  substance  would  be 
transacted  until  a bombing  halt  had  been 
announced. 

Mr.  Baggs  and  Mr.  Ashmore,  former  editor 
of  The  Little  Rock  Gazette,  had  published 
last  October  a book  called  “Mission  to  Hanoi: 

A Chronicle  of  Double-Dealing  in  High 
Places,”  an  account  of  their  intermediary  role 
in  the  negotiations. 

Although  their  two  trips — Mr.  Ashmore 
also  accompanied  Mr.  Baggs  in  1967 — were 
made  with  the  knowledge  and  assistance  of 
the  State  Department,  the  two  editors  be- 
lieved that  their  efforts  had  been  undercut 
by  officials  In  the  Johnson  Administration. 
a “conciliatory”  conversion 
After  their  first  trip  in  January,  1967,  the 
editors  brought  back  reports  of  a “concili- 
atory” conversation  with  President  Ho  Chi 
Minh  of  North  Vietnam  and  were  subse- 
quently given  a State  Department  message 
to  send  to  Hanoi.  Mr.  Ashmore  later  that  year 
charged  that  President  Johnson  had  “effec- 
tively and  brutally  canceled”  the  peace  feeler 
by  sending  an  uncompromising  letter  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  leader.  The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration denied  the  charge. 

Mr.  Baggs’  dispatches  from  North  Vietnam 
on  both  trips  appeared  in  his  paper,  The 
Miami  News,  and  were  distributed  by  The 
Associated  Press.  He  had  the  first  interview 
given  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  an  American  news- 
paperman in  several  years  in  1967. 

He  described  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  “obviously 
well-informed  about  political  and  economic 
events  in  America  . . . cordial,  even  friendly, 
but  he  was  politely  firm  in  expressing  the 
policy  of  his  country.  At  times  he  became  in- 
patient with  the  translator  and  he  turned 
and  addressed  his  American  visitor  in  fault- 
less English.” 

Mr.  Baggs  was  one  of  a few  Southern  news- 
paper editors  who  crusaded  for  Negro  rights. 
His  columns  and  editorials  won  numerous 
awards  from  human  rights  organizations. 
They  also  brought  him  the  enmity  of  the 
South’s  right  wing,  and  a number  of  threats 
upon  his  life. 

A colorful  editor  in  the  early  American 
newspaper  tradition,  he  was  more  apt  to 
answer  his  critics  with  barbed  humor  than 
with  invective. 

Regarding  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  he  once 
wrote:  “Of  an  estimated  Florida  population 
of  3.8  million,  we  have  not  quite  1,450  peeking 
out  from  behind  the  pillow  case.  This  is 
encouraging.  I would  suppose  that  the  ratio 
of  philosophical  Idiots  is  higher  in  New  York 
City.” 

Mr.  Baggs,  a lanky  man  over  6 feet  tall, 
liked  to  tel]  people  that  he  was  “just  a small 
town  boy  from  Georgia.”  Early  in  his  career 
he  appeared  regularly  on  a Miami  television 
program,  on  which  he  dressed  in  rural  clothes 
and  played  the  backwoods  philosopher. 
wrote  on  many  subjects 
That  image  faded  in  later  years,  however, 
as  his  .writings  revealed  his  depth  of  interests 
on  a wide  range  of  subjects.  In  addition  to 
his  daily  columns  and  editorials,  he  wrote 
articles  for  The  American  Scholar,  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 
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William  Calhoun  Bajgs  was  born  in 
Atlanta  on  Sept.  30,  19207  His  parents  were 
an  Atlanta  automobile  dialer,  the  late  C.  C. 
Baggs,  and  the  former  Kate  Bush  of  Colquitt, 
Ga. 

He  did  not  attend  college,  but  he  once  told 
a friend  that  he  began  Ills  real  education 
when  he  became  ill  after  finished  high  school 
and  was  confined  to  bed  for  a year.  He  devoted 
the  time  to  reading  history  and  literature. 

His  newspaper  career  began  in  1941  when 
he  worked  on  the  copy  desk  of  The  Panama 
Star  and  Herald  in  Panama. 

EDITOR  SINCE  <9  57 

During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the 
485th  Bomber  Group  of  the  14  Air : Force 
in  North  Africa  and  Italy. 

He  worked  briefly  for  The  Griehsboro 
(N.C.)  News  in  1945  and  joined  Thfc  Miami 
News  as  a reporter  in  1946.  He  bfccfcane  a 
columnist  in  1949  and  wai  promoted  to  editor 
in  1957. 

Among  the  many  awards  won  by  hjla  paper 
during  his  editorship  were  three  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

Mr.  Baggs  had  appeared  seriously  rfatlgued 
since  he  "returned  from  “his  second]  trip  to 
Hanoi  last  March.  He  was  hospitalized  for  a . 
i brief  period  in  the  fall  for  tests  and  Observa- 
; tion. 

Mr.  Baggs  is  survived  by  his  widoW,1  Joan, 

| and  two  sons,  Craig  and  Mahoney.  \ i 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Jan.  llj  1969] 
Bill  Baggs:  His  Good  Deeds  Will  Live  On 

Miami. 

: To  the  Editor:  j 

“He  is  gone  and  no  man  can  fill  hiq  jjfiace.” 
Of  few  men  can  this  be  truthfully  siid.  But 
it  can  be  truly  said  of  BiltBaggs.  He  achieved 
a unique  and  useful  place  In  this  community 
that  is  unlikey  ever  to  be  filled.  j 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  (he  was 
taken  at  the  meridian  of  his  usefulness. 
Like  another  greatly  gifted  native  Georgian, 

; Henry  Grady,  Bill  Baggs  died  Just  when 
i Florida  and  the  nation  needed  hinji  most, 
j All  that  is  mortal  of  Bill  lias  left  this  life, 
j but  the  great  good  he  did  while  hfne  will 
J live  on  for  a long  time. 

Bill  Baggs  and  John  & Knight  d|d;  more 
I than  any  other  two  newspapermen]  to  ex- 
; pose  the  senselessness  of  the  most]  sense- 
j less  of  all  wars,  which  has  already  killed 
more  than  30,000  American  men  an]d  boys. 
They  turned  the  revealing  light  of  'truth 
on  this  senseless  slaughter.  When  peace 
I comes,  they  will  be  entitled  to  some  drfcd.it 
! for  bringing  it  about. 

Henry  Grady  did  more  than  anf  other 
American  of  his  time  to  heal  the  Wounds 
that  festered  in  the  hearts  of  Southerners 
after  the  Civil  War.  Bill  Baggs  did  nfuch  to 
heal  the  wounds  that  hatred  lnflici  upon 
the  human  heart.  He  was  the  living  ejmbodi- 
ment  of  brotherhood.  He  believed  all  of  us  - 
are  children  of  the  same  Creator  and!  there- 
fore, entitled  to  be  treated  as  equals.  And 
he  was  an  eloquently  articulate  evangelist 
of  his  deep  and  abiding  belief  in  the  brother- 
hood of  all  mankind.  Napaiming  a Vietna- 
mese infant  was  as  sad  and  horrible  ltd  him 
as  a similar  atrocity  to  an  American-baby 

Perhaps  most  attractive  of  all  the  qUalitmT 
that  endeared  Bill  Baggs  to  so  many  ifrlends 
and  admirers,  was  his  seemingly  eihaust- 
less  sense  of  humor.  He  Sever  caused  any- 
body to  cry,  but  he  brought  wholesomfc,  heal- 
il?®;  relaxing,  uplifting  laughter  td  many 
housands  of  people.  His  imaginary  dialogues 
between  the  racoon  and  the  turkey  Cobbler 
|Out  in  the  Everglades  were  as  funny  Is  Joel 
.Chandler  Harris’  classic  conversation  be- 
tween Brer  Rabbit  and  the  Fox.  j 

* D*Cember  a&y  ib  1889,  the  South’s 
greatest  newspaperman,  Henry  Grady  39 
was  buried  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  A sorrowing  friend 
said  of  him: 
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typing  for  an  encore.  The  puzzlement  was 
pardonable  in  those  who  did  not  understand 
his  fine  simplicity,  that  he  was  simply  big 
enough  to  have  and  show  so  many  facets.  Big 
enough  to  make  the  emptiness  of  now  the 
worse.  _ .. 

He  was  my  friend  and  he  puzzled  me.  He 
had  an  eerie  elegance  of  the  past  within  I 
could  never  fully  figure  this,  and  gave  up 
trying,  but  I know  this:  It  came  from  the 
days  of  Henry  Grady,  William  Allen  White 
and  all  the  rest.  And  it  showed  up  in  his 
mannered  style  of  writing,  where  he  could 
and  did  use  phrases  like  “ink-stained 
wretches”  and  so  many  of  the  cadences  of 
yesteryear  that  it  could  not  have  sounded 
quite  so  right  when  he  wrote  it  if  something 
wasn’t  going  on. 

Millions  of  words  he  wrote,  and  caused 
good  action,  but  one  of  the  hurts  we  have 
left  now  is  the  knowledge  that,  like  a col- 
umn stated  on  yellow  paper  for  a Friday 
that  'wonT^eQme . it  was,  even  with  all  that 
only  the  beginning. 

And  many  w<^*ds  were  written  about  him. 
I think  our  calm  acceptance  of  his  accom- 
plishments is  itself  a mystery.  What  happened 
there,  that  a skinny  kid  reporter  booming 
around  stopped  in  Miami,  helped  change  the 
face  of  a city  and  state  and  the  thinking  of 
a nation,  was  among  other  things  nominated 
for  a Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  left  so  many 
persons  empty  and  simultaneously  more  ful- 
filled, as  he  moved  on? 

In  all  the  old  clips  we  fumble  through,  a 
sentence  from  a 1958  announcement  of  his 
coverage  of  the  national  political  conventions 
Jumps  out  at  me. 

knows  all  the  Jpemocrat  and  Re- 
publican candidates  personally,”  blithely 
state  the  facts,  “and  is  respected  by  them 
for  his  integrity  and  knowledge  of  national 
political  affairs.” 

I think  the  calm  acceptance  of  what  is, 
when  you  think  Of  it,  a true  statement  of 
startling  scope,  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all. 

(But,  of  all  the  clips  on  Baggs,  my  own 
favorite  will  forever  remain  the  single  sen- 
tence in  a 1951  cutline  of  a picture  showing 
Baggs  at  a political  meeting.  It  says  only, 
“Bill  Baggs,  in  striped  suit,  appears  uncon- 
vinced.”) 

The  multi-faceted  man  comes  through  in 
the  varied  tone  stops  of  his  typewriter  and 
he  never  used  a broadax  if  a scalpel  nick 
would  do;  he  did  not  find  humor  ineffective 
and  had  that  in  his  quiver,  too,  and  could  say 
this  about  what  looked  like  a political  stam- 
pede, seeing  the  contrived  landslide  beneath : 

“These  political  demonstrations  are  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  They  are  as  coldly  calcu- 
lated as  a bank  robbery  and,  indeed,  the  ends 
of  both  are  similar.” 

Take  jthis,  for  wrapping  up  a crowd  story 
with  local  color : 

“For  a Florida-Miami  football  game  in 
Gainesville  it  was  a relatively  quiet  day  with 
only  six  fist  fights  noted  before  the  half,  and 
times  seem  to  be  getting  better  as  many  of 
the  whisky  bottles  have  federal  stamps  on 
them.” 

Yet,  this  was  the  same  man  who,  scrawling 
his  copy  In  pencil  aboard  an  airplane  toward 
Washington  hours  after  John  Kennedy  was 
killed,  and  that  day  looking  as  oddly  old  as 
most  days  he  looked  oddly  young,  wrote: 

“John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  learned  a 
great  sorrow,  which  was  that  the  soaring 
optimism  of  bold  young  men  cannot  quickly 
batter  down  the  ramparts  of  old  prejudices 
within  the  country  or  suspicions  among  na- 
tions . ....  you  guess,  or  you  believe,  there  is 
wisdom  in  such  sorrow  ...  for  those  who  live 
on.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  left  an  obligation  to 
finish  what  he  began.” 

And  I remember  the  cold  Washington 
drizzle  and  walking  with  him  through  it, 
after  he  talked  to  the  late  Mayor  Robert  King 
High,  and  the  late  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
and  all  he  said,  as  we  later  drank  silently, 


“If  I should  seek  to  touch  the  core  of  all 
his  greatness,  I would  lay  my  land  upon  his 
heirt.  I should  speak  of  his  humanity — his 
alihost  Inspired  sympathies,  his  sweet  phi- 
lanthropy and  the  noble  heajrtfulness  that 
ran  like  a silver  current  through  his  life. 
His  heart  was  the  furnace  where  he  fash- 
ioned all  his  glowing  speech.  Love  was  the 
current  that  sent  his  golden  sentences  puls- 
ing through  the  world,  and  in  the  honest 
throb  of  human  sympathies  he  found  the 
anchor  that  held  him  steadfast  to  all  things 
good  and  true.  He  was  the  incarnate  triumph 
of  a heartful  man.” 

This  must  also  be  said  of  Bill  Baggs. 

Farewell  foreve;.*  to  a friend— a friend  of 
mankind  and  a personal  friend  of  mine  and 
many  others ! 

Fuller  Warren. 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Jan.  8,  1969] 

"■  ■ ■ THE  Man — Littered,  Literate,  Unique* 

Waystop  Between  a Wil&  Irreverence 

and' a Deep  Belief” 

(By  John  Ke^ 

The  start  of  his  las^column  is  still  in  his 
typewriter,  marked  /Baggs  for  Friday,”  and 
nobody  thought  of/noving  it,  for  it  was  un- 
thinkable he  woirfdn’t  return.  None  of  us 
could  imagine  thaffc. 

Now  the  long,  iellow  sheet  of  wire -service 
paper  he  favored  (hangs  blankly  in  his  office 
Which  is  so  like  jthe  man— Uttered,  literate 
unique;  waystop  between  a wild  irreverence 
and  a deep  beliefl 

We  weep  he  didn’t  get  to  finish.  But  we 
fea?  his  sardonic  \editing  of  the  maudlin 
more.  \ 

And  all  we  know  ffer  sure,  or  begin  to  grasp 
in  this  bad  time,  is  that  it’s  not  just  everv 
lifetime  you  get  to  Aeet  and  learn  from  a 
gentle  maverick  who  somehow  led  the 
herd  ...  \ 

Empty  is  a word  withXnore  dimension  now 
to  those  who  knew  Bilfi  Baggs,  newspaper- 
man, always  the  stylist,  most  gregarious  loner 
in  the  world;  Georgia  boy  who  became  an  in- 
timate of  the  great  and  oftthe  lowly,  throw- 
back editor  of  eerie  agelessntess,  who  had  un- 
believable hordes  of  friendsXand  who  drove 
his  enemies  further  frantiA  because  they 
sensed  he  rather  loved  them.  And  who  prized 
individualism  above  all. 

“Damn  it,  don't  call  this  a broduct!”  he 
exploded  mildly— he  could  do|  that— to  a 
young  Journalist  w ho  once,  in  innocence,  had 
referred  to  our  newspaper  as  “the  end  prod- 
uct.” Baggs  pointed  from  his  window  down 
to  the  interminable  lines  of  cars  fretting 
along  MacArthur  Causeway,  ii*  the  rush- 
hour.  “Those  are  products,”  he  shid,  and  then 
waved  a copy  of  The  News.  “This  is  a news- 
paper.” J 

He  meant  it  was  alive.  Certainly  his  was. 
He  pridefully  called  it  a "writer’s  newspaper 
a reporter’s  paper.  All  he  a&ked  of  a staffer 
was  that  he  be  a pro.  QVer  that,  personal 
eccentricities  in  bis  people  were  no  liabili- 
ty. If  anything,  he  treasured  them.  The 
staff  seldom  disappointed  him  in  this  re- 
spect. Baggs  alwgyjfe  liked  the  comparison 
made  by  another  editor,  the  late  Stanley 
Walker  wJnwrTie  was  city  editor  of  The  New 
Jrald  Tribune.  He  said  running  his 
staff  was  like  getting  up  every  morning  and 
volunteering  to  be  locked  Jji  a boxcarlul  of 
wild  stallions. 

“Can  you  imagine  what  a terrible  shape 
the  world  would  be  in  without  newspapers?” 
Baggs  would  ask,  looking  around  the  shop. 
‘Newspaper  people  would  be  unleashed  upon 
the  world,  and,  surely,  this  Would  create 
havoc  in  both  factions.” 

Baggs  puzzled  people  who  saw  baffling 
paradox  in  a mar.  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
was  weighted  with  solemn  honors  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  once  bemused  an  important 
civic  gathering  by  driving  up  in  a tractor 
and  giving  an  exhibition  of  barefoot  toe- 
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Atty.  Gen.  Elliot  L.  Richardson  announced 
Friday  that  his  office,  after  careful  study,  had. 
found  no  grounds  for  undertaking  criminal 
or  civil  proceedings  “at  this  time”  as  a result 
of  the  legislative  report.  But  criticism  has 
centered  on  the  unwarranted  liberality  of 
■welfare  legislation  and  not  on  any  suspicions 
of  law  violations. 

Actually,  the  period  of  operations  most 
probed  by  the  committee— and  discussed  in. 
our  series — ended  July  1 last  year,  at  which 
time  the  state  took  over  all  welfare  costs 
from  the  cities  and  towns.  But  while  the 
state  needn’t  bear  the  brunt  of  criticism  for 
what  happened  before  July  1,  it  has  found 
that  the  administering  of  welfare  statewide 
will  require  considerably  more  in  personnel 
and  equipment  than  It  now  has. 

State  Auditor  Thaddeus  J.  Buezko  this 
week  called  the  state’s  welfare  laws  “irre- 
sponsible.” He  pointed  out  serious  depar- 
tures from  sound  accounting  practice  in  the 
system.  Normal  controls  oyer  distribution  of 
funds  to  districts  and  their  disbursement  to 
recipients  are  not  observed  in  the  legislation 
that  established  the  system,  he  said.  Sen. 
Cohen,  incidentally,  has  since  filed  a bill  in- 
tended to  remedy  these  shortcomings. 

U.S.  Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Edward 
W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  both  said,  after 
the  series,  “The  Crisis  in  the  Welfare  State,” 
had  appeared,  they  expected  further  action 
on  Medicaid  in  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress. Both  senators  also  are  having  staff 
members  study  proposals  that  include  the 
federalizing  of  all  welfare. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Wilbur  J.  Cohen  says  a uniform  federal 
program  would  ease  hardship  and  reduce 
migration  from  rural  areas  to  cities  already 
overburdened.  While  President-elect  Nixon 
indicated  last  fall  he  might  favor  some  such 
move,  the  matter  of  cost  may  influence  his 
decision.  The  federal  government  is  already 
paying  about  two-thirds  of  the  $6  billion 
spent  annually  on  welfare  In  this  country. 

California  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  H.  Finch,  who 
will  succeed  Secretary  Cohen,  has  said  of  the 
federal  role  in  welfare,  “Down  the  road  we 
will  probably  have  to  assume  a greater  share 
of  the  burden.  The  question  is  how.” 

The  question  must  also  be:  How  long  can 
we  wait?  The  concentration  of  the  poor  in 
the  larger  cities,  with  attendant  misery  and 
unrest — and  heavy  financial  burdens  on  the 
states  whose  welfare  policy  is  the  most  hu- 
mane— is  a continuing  and  growing  circum- 
stance. The  threat  to  the  vitality  of  a great 
and  powerful  democracy  Is  obvious. 

Welfare  is  a federal  task. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OP  ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday , January  16,  1969 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I have 
recently  sent  a letter  of  cosponsorship 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleagues, 
Senator  Mondale  and  Senator  Javits  in 
connection  with  their  joint  statement 
on  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
my  letter  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  8,  1969. 

Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 

ZJ.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator:  I have  studied  the  text  of 
your  recent  statement  on  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  I share  your  concern,  over  the 


volatile  situation  in  that  area  and  its  grave 
implications  for  world  peace. 

On  that  account  I wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  four-point  program  which  you  rec- 
ommend as  the  basis  for  U.S.  policy  on  a 
permanent  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  will  accept 
nothing  less  than  the  full  implementation 
of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  No- 
vember 22,  1967  which  recognizes  the  basic 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  every  State  in  that  area.  Israel 
must  be  free  to  live  in  peace  within  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries;  she  should  not 
be  required  constantly  to  guard  against 
threats  or  acts  of  force  perpetrated  by  her 
Arab  neighbors  and  thSir  Soviet  mentors. 
She  must  be  guaranteed  open  access  to  inter- 
national waterways — particularly  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

As  a matter  of  policy  we  cannot  live  with 
the  less  fortunate  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion of  December  31,  1968  which  condemns 
Israel  for  her  so-called  aggression  against 
Lebanon,  when  in  truth  Israel  Is  the  victim 
of  daily  harassment  by  guerrilla  bands  har- 
bored in  the  Arab  countries  on  her  periphery. 
What  choice  has  Israel  but  to  resist  the 
incursions  of  her  sworn  foes  who  persist 
after  20  years  in  their  arrogant  refusal  to 
recognize  her  right  to  exist? 

The  United  States  must  work  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Jarring  Mission  whose 
goal  should  be  a permanent  peace  without 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  occupied  terri- 
tories as  a necessary  pre-condition  for  that 
peace.  Israeli  withdrawal  can  be  conditioned 
only  on  specific  and  enforceable  guaranties, 
never  in  return  for  idle  promises. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  supply 
Israel  with  adequate  weaponry  and  jet  air- 
craft to  offset  the  mounting  Soviet  military 
presence  in  the  area,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  seek  to  negotiate  with  the  Kremlin  a 
mutual  cessation  of  arms  shipments  to  the 
combatants. 

While  recognizing  Israel’s  embattled  posi- 
tion, we  must  also  give  urgent  attention  to 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  Arab  refugees,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  in  the  aftermath  of  the  six-day  war. 
The  refugee  problem  continues  to  be  a ma- 
jor source  of  friction  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
United  Nations  through  UNWRA  or  a new 
agency  has  a major  role  in  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering  and  therefore  in  the 
achievement  of  more  stable  conditions  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Finally,  United  States  policy  must  take 
into  account  the  need  for  greater  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  Middle  East; 
even  more  significantly  we  can  work  toward 
the  establishment  of  genuine  economic  co- 
operation among  the  several  states  in  the 
area  as  a prelude  to  the  political  coopera- 
tion which  is  almost  bound  to  follow. 
Whether  an  arm  of  the  U.N.  or  a purely  re- 
gional organization  is  best  equipped-  to  serve 
this  end  remains  an  open  question. 

Once  again  I reiterate  my  support  for  your 
position  and  would  be  happy  to  join  with 
you  in  sponsoring  a resolution  if  you  wish  to 
offer  one.  .V 

Sincerely, 


Mike  Gravel. 


A BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  AGED 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  writ- 


ten an  excellent  article,  entitled  “A  Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Aged,”  for  the  current 
issue  of  International,  the  magazine  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union. 

Secretary  Cohen’s  article  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  need  to  provide  a wide  range 
of  opportunities  for  20  million  senior  citi- 
zens. This  article  and  its  proposals  dis- 
play the  same  kind  of  compassion  and 
reason  that  has  marked  the  Secretary’s 
years  in  public  service. 

I feel  strongly  that  Secretary  Cohen’s 
thoughts  are  worth  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  all  Americans  and,  for 
that  reason,  wish  to  include  that  article 
and  a related  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Aged 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  our  time 
is  to  offer  a growing  aged  population  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  share  in  the 
many  benefits  of  an  affluent,  dynamic  soci- 
ety. At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  only 
one  out  of  every  25  Americans  was  65  or 
over;  by  1960  the  proportion  had  grown  to 
one  of  every  10. 

Life  expectancy  at  birth  has  nearly  doubled 
since  the  18D0’s — reaching  about  age  70  to- 
day. Dramatic  breakthroughs  in  medical  sci- 
ence hold  the  promise  of  extending  many 
more  lives.  Major  advances  against  cancer, 
stroke  and  heart  disease,  for  example,  could 
add  months,  perhaps  years,  to  the  life  span 
of  the  average  American.  Although  a larger 
aged  population  is  a dramatic  tribute  to  the 
nation’s  unprecedented  living  standards  and 
modern  medical  science,  longer  lives  create 
many  problems,  accompanied  by  the  chal- 
lenge to  make  these  lives  more  meaningful 
to  the  older  individual  and  society. 

During  this  decade,  the  nation  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  and  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  older  population.  Re- 
flecting this  concern,  a number  of  significant 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Congress  to  solve 
these  problems  and  to  use  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  older  citizens. 

The  1965  and  1967  Amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  increased  the  value 
of  the  average  social  security  benefit,  includ- 
ing Medicare,  thirty- five  percent  in  four 
years. 

The  establishment  of  Medicare  which  pro’- 
vided  health  insurance  for  20  million  older 
Americans. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  which  stimu- 
lated a nationwide  program  of  community 
planning  to  bring  new  and  expanded  services 
and  facilities  to  older  people  in  their  own 
communities. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Regional  Medical 
Program,  designed  to  attack  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  strokes— diseases  which  ;cause  70 
percent  of  all  deaths  among  older  people. 

The  Amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  authorizing 
services  to  meet  the  special  problems  of 
older  workers. 

Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  enabling  the  states  and  commu- 
nities to  assist  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  including  the  aged,  to  return 
to  independent  living. 

A rent  supplement  program  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Housing  Act,  providing  more 
acceptable  housing  arrangements  for  the 
aged. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967,  outlawing  age  discrimination  in 
employment. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past 
decade,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  A 
bolder,  broader,  more  dynamic  program  for 
Older  Americans  must  begin.  The  plight  of 
many  of  the  aged  is  deplorable.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  them  live  in  poverty.  Many  are  con- 
fronted with  serious  health  problems  and 
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the  cost  of  drugs  has  ifcg&come  a tremendous 
’ financial  burden  for  many  of  the  aged  who 
have  low  incomes.  Mauy  live  in  dilapidated, 
unsafe  housing.  And  top  many  of  our  older 
citizens  are  lonely  and  live  meaningless  lives. 

The  United  States,  the  world’s  greatest 
democratic  nation,  show  greater  con- 

cern for  the  well-being,  and  happiness  of  its 
elder  citizens.  The  nation  must  commit  it- 
self to  a Bill  of  Rights  for  Senior  Citizens 
which  should  include  tike  assurance  Of  these 
fundamental  requirements  for  a decent  life: 

1.  Adequate  retirement  income. 

2.  Modern  and  comprehensive  health  care. 

3.  Adequate  and  appropriate  hoiising  for 
an  acceptable  price. 

4.  Comprehensive  rehabilitation : services. 

5.  Opportunities  for  employment. 

6.  Better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  aging  through  medical  and  social  research. 

7.  Meaningful  participation  in  ajli institu- 
tions in  society. 

8.  A wide  range  of  leisure  time  "activities. 

9.  Conveniently  located  and  accessible 
community  services. 

10.  Free  and  independent  choices  by  Sen- 
ior Citizens  of  what  they  wish  ta  do  with 
their  lives  in  a healthy  dynamic  society. 

inco  M6 

flrst  step  in  *fPlling  this  Bill  of  . 
Rights  must  be  to  improve  the  inlcomes  of 
the  aged.  The  incomes  of  many  of  j the  aged 
are  too  low  to  allow  them  to  live  decently. 

The  Social  Security  program,  the  main 
source  of  income  for  fie  majority  of  the 
aged,  must  be  improved.  In  spite  of  the  sig- 
nificant increases  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits over  the  past  four  yf$rs,  5.4  million  aged 
social  security  beneficiaries  are  still  poor. 

As  quickly  as  possible*.  the  general  benefit 
level  should  be  raised  at  least  50  percent  with 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  benefit  to  $100 
a month.  These  actions  would  eventually 
take  4.4  million  persons,,  out  of  poverty,  in- 
cluding 3.2  million  aged  persons.  An  immedi- 
ate 15  percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  with  a $70  a month 
minimum  benefit  would  Immediately  move 
about  900,000  aged  persphs  out  of  poverty. 
Urgently  needed,  also,  is  the  adoption  of  a 

method  of  automatically  increasing  benefits 
to  reflect  price  increases.  Retired  1 people 
should  be  entitled  to  afcare  in  the  rising 
standard  of  living  provided  by  an  expanding 
economy. 

These  improvements  in  social  security 
benefits  would  make  possible  a reduction  in 
assistance  payments  for  U million  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  who  &re  also  getting  old 
age  assistance  because  their  Social  Security 
benefits  are  too  low.  Abqfct  125,000  benefici- 
aries would  be  removed  ff#m  the  old-age  as- 
sistance rolls  altogether.  The  social  security 
program  must  be  steadily  improved  jtfc  keep 
pace  with  the  nation’s  ^economic  growth 
which  has  been  proceeding  at  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  about  five  percent  for  the  past 
xew  years. 

Improvements  in  the  social  security  pro- 
grams would  be  sufficient  |p  help  most,  of  the 
aged  out  of  poverty.  There  are,  however,  peo- 
! pie  who  may,  for  one  reason  or  another,  still 
, require  public  assistance.  Two  million  men 
: and  women  are  receiving  old  age  dssist- 
| ance  today,  and  their  needs  are  not  being 
;met  adequately.  In  addition  to  inadequate 
payments,  residence  anC  other  restrictive 
; measures,  eligibility  requirements  areh  bar- 
| rmrs  to  meeting  their  needs.  Radical  changes 
| must  be  made  in  our  welfare  program. 

L °ile  way  to  approach  tfe  problem  would 
be  to  establish  a Federally  financed  system 
of  income  payments  with  eligibility*  the 
amount  of  payments  and  Sprpcals  determined 
on  a national  basis.  This  would  ovferdome 
many  of  the  problems  of  iJHquity  and  State- 
varlations  and  fiscal  inadequacy 
which  plague  the  present  Welfare  system. 

i J’hroug^  a combination  oif  public  afid  pri- 
the  retlred-Worker  should  be 
entitled  to  an  income  related  to  his  needs 


Permits  and  his  family  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  community  without  being 
required  to  work  and  without  the  stigma  of 
charity.  For  those  who  prefer  to  work  and 
to  supplement  their  basic  retirement  income 
with  earnings,  the  economy  should  find  a 
place  for  their  continued  services. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Improved  health  and  longer  lives  require 
a change  in  attitudes  toward  mandatory  re- 
tirement. The  period  of  man’s  productivity 
is  being  extended,  and  the  longer  period  of 
retirement  that  can  be  anticipated  requires 
increased  financial  resources.  Given  the_  op- 
portunity, many  older  persons  would  elect 
a longer  working  lifetime.  Employers  should 
be  encouraged  to  replace  rigid  retirement  age 
restrictions  with  flexible  policies  for  hiring 
and  retaining  older  workers. 

Many  persons  aged  65  and  over  have  dif- 
ficulty finding  satisfying  employment  within 
taAllVSkUls  or  physical  capacities.  For  these 
workers,  the  development  of  new  and  expand- 
ed  °PPortuhitie£i  in  the  service  occupations 
offers  great  promise.  Others  may  be  helped 
to  return  to  wort  through  new  and  expanded 
education  and  training  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  workers  and  older 
handicapped  workers. 

health  and  rehabilitation 
Although  older  Americans  have  protection 
today  against  health  care  costs  through  Med- 
icare, .serious  health  problems  still  confront 
the  aged.  They  spend  proportionally  three 
times  more  for  drugs  than  persons  under 
age’ 65.  A high  proportion  of  the  aged  suffer 
from  chronic  conditions,  arthritis,  heart  dis- 
ease; many  are  blind.  Others  are  confined  to 
their  .homes  or  need  help  in  getting  about. 

A broad  program  of  comprehensive  health 
services  must  be  provided  to  meet  these 
problems. 

The  extension  of  Medicare  to  include  the 
cost  of  prescription  drugs  would  relieve  the 
aged  of  a heavy  financial  burden.  The  aged 
would  also  be  helped  if  the  entire  Medicare 
program  were  put  on  a social  insurance  pre- 
payment  basis  by  combining  the  medical  in- 
surance and  hospital  Insurance  parts  of  Med- 
icare, financing  both  from  social  security 
contributions  of  workers  and  employees  and 
matching  contributions  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Eventually  consideration  should 
be  given  to  a broader  Medicare  program  in- 

periodic  health  examinations,  dis- 
ease  detection  and  related  services.  The  de- 
velopment of  out-of-institution  health  serv- 
ices should  be  accelerated  to  enable  more  of 
the  aged  to  remain  in  their  homes  for  care 
and  treatment. 

Some  older  persons  require  comprehensive 
rehabilitative  sendees  to  help  them  return 
to  productive  lives.  About  7.8  million  persons 
age  45  and  over  have  one  or  more  chronic 
conditions-,  partially  or  totally  limiting  their 
major  activity.  About  2 million  of  them  need 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  order  to 
return  to,.jvork.  The  remaining  5.8  million 
pr,°}kayy  could  nob  pr  would  not  want  to  be 
rehabilitated  for  employment.  However,  they 
could  be  helped  into  a greater  degree  of  self 
help  aud  independence  through  modern  com- 
Pr  e6eQi.iy  ^rehabilitative  services.  An  expan - 
sion  of  out-patient,  home  health  services  and 
protective  services,  for  example,  would  per- 
mit older  persons  who  face  institutional  care 
d^sU^naln  ln  their  own  homes  if  they  so 
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into,  account  the  many  individual  differences 
?®edf  Pf  the  aged-  Some  may  wish  to 
stay  in  their  own  homes.  Others  may  wish 
to  live  in  a high  rise  apartment.  Some  want 
;*7V?™iOUBhiP  offered  b?  a church- 
n!ltteSh°m?lSome  may  recluire  institutional 
care.  No  matter  what  their  income,  they  re- 
quire more  housing  options. 

must  be  a vast  expansion  of  hous- 
*°  instJre  a wide  range  of  choice  to  in- 
clude single  family  dwellings,  apartments 

fac  m?ent  Vi1Iages  and  hotels,  personal  care 
facilities  and  homes  for  the  aged  Through 
an  ^tension  of  a combination  of  approaches 
mortgage  insurance  rent  supplements  pubJ 
Uc  housing,  property  tax  exemptions  and  low 
!?  .tJd1?ans'  ,the  housing  needs  of  the  aged 
could  be  met  more  effectively.  s 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  development  of  appropriate  social  serv- 
ices would  greatly  increase  the  aged  person’s 
choices  of  suitable  living  arrangements  Tv! 
panded  homemaker  services,  meals  on  wheels 
manv’nf’ti?  teIePhoue  services  would  permit 

S ttfelrVr!^  Be™  t0  remain  ln  the  comfort 
of  their  homes.  The  expansion  of  other  com 

termatIrfnrViHeS' legal  ald‘  and  consumer  in- 
and  counseling  services  would  also 
help  them  lemain  independent. 

participation 

°f  aged  withdraw  from  com- 

Isolation1^',  a'ld  suffer  loneliness  and  social 
isolation,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  social 
and  recreational  opportunity,  and  partly  be- 
toUna.^ci°tlfty’S  unwilIlngness  to  aflow  them 
tionPs^cPa  ® nfanlnSfulIy  in  its  institu- 
tions. We  cannot  permit  the  existence  of  a 
large  group  of  forgotten  older  Americans. 

ters^adifu  e?paMf,lon  °r  seni°r  citizen  cen- 
acttvi?icsUti  d ti0n  courses  and  volunteer 
inSnt-cuJ^  ag®ci  would  have  more  mean- 
lifh  fh!  . 005  0t.,what  they  wished  to  do 
with  their  leisure  time.  They  would  have  the 

t?PlifeUThe  to  Par‘iciPate  fully  in  communi- 
tfnue  toTh!ya^<>Uld  be  enc°uraged  to  con- 
Sons  m ^ a°tlVe  m immunity  organlza- 
of  them  £over?ment.  and  ln  politics  Many 
Of  them  have  had  long  experience  in  these 
areas  and  they  can  contribute  a |reat  deal 

THE  FUTURE 

.fnew’  imaginative  approaches  are 
the  npnni  meet  our  obligations  to 

to  tWs  nstioT^10  baVC  contributed  so  much 
\B  Pr°Sress-  wisdom,  their 

fS  l i?dv,®eir  Interest  are  still  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

PaSt  decade’  a remarkable  reawak- 

The  Sfminrifl^Cern  th€  aged  has  °ccurred- 
L f i ! for  Prc>viding  basic  eco- 
and  +medlcal  servi°es  have  been 
, id*  we  naust  continue  to  build  an  en- 
riched liealthy  environment  for  all  the  aged 
« rery  opportunity  andThe 
tn  fivA  f advaotage  of  these  opportunities 
dvnlmiA  ^H  independently  in  a healthy, 
dynamic  and  progressive  society. 


HOUSING 

One  of  our  society’s  greatest  needs  is  for 
decent  housing  within  the  financial  reach  of 
all  older  persons.  In  i960,  the  Census  Bureau 
reported  nearly  a half  million  Senior  Citizen 
households  lived  in  dilapidated  housing. 
Over  two  million  more  houses  were  deterio- 
rating or  lacking  in  plumbing  facilities.  Many 
homes  were  unsafe,  too  large,  physically  dif- 

maintain  t0°  eXpenslve  f0r  old6r  People  to 
Housing  designed  for  the  aged  must  take 


New  Horizons  for  Senior  Citizens 
“Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honor.”  says  the  book  of 

RomeToT1''  Frt°f  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, 
Sili  T11:  8’  ln  the  anclent  walled 
cities  dotting  the  Mediterranean  coast,  elders 

guided  the  affairs  Of  the  community.  Those 

new^thr1  n0t  m the  P°sltlon  of  advisors  were 
accor4«d  respect  and  honor. 

thlft  ofeIeL<?iSPUte  ar°S®’  whether  over  the 
theft  of  a calf  or  a case  of  libel,  the  matter 

1®Ub“I“!d  *°  *he  venerable  elders  who 
sat  in  judgment  at  the  city’s  gates  Their 
verdict  was  binding,  6 en 

slaueh1/ of11?  Ul0t!?h’  witl1  the  relentless  on- 
bltdfaL  h.*  ’ 6 WaUs  and  gates  crum- 

seats  of  the  elderaared  S°  dld  the  JUdgment 

ha!,nrt society,  respect  for  the  elderly 
has  dwindled  to  Indifference.  Experience  the 

wavUZ  ortepdrnn^’,edBe  01  >'eara’  ^Tgiven 
way  before  the  ’“productivity”  of  younger 
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the  hope  and  inspiration  of  our  country. 
Our  Nation  needs  more  loyal  Americans 
such  as  Miss  Foreman.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  place  the  following  essay 
in  the  Record  as  a fine  example  of  the 
work  of  young  Americans : 

Why  It’s  Great  To  Be  an  American 
(An  essay  by  Miss  Carolyn  Foreman,  Teurl- 

ings  Central  High  School,  Lafayette,  La.) 

Ah,  it’s  so  very  wonderful  that  I am  living 
in  wealth,  for  you  see,  I was  born  rich. 
Every  person,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
former  nationality  has  the  privilege  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  that  prevails  in  the  United 
States:  Citizens  often  say,  “What  about  the 
people  living  in  slums  and  ghettos  in  the 
United  States;  are  they  born  rich?”  Regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  money  one  has,  every- 
one is  born  rich  in  America  because  he  is 
born  free.  Each  citizen  votes  for  the  candi- 
date of  his  choice.  An  abundant  number  of 
people  are  not  born  free;  furthermore,  they 
will  never  enjoy  the  joys  of  freedom. 

A few  years  ago  an  eighty  year  old  Russian 
immigrant  couple  came  to  America.  Although 
they  were  frail  and  weak,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  the  strenuous  journey.  When 
asked  the  reason  for  their  long  journey  to 
America,  they  remarked  by  saying  that  they 
had  often  dreamed  of  this  refuge  for  the 
young  and  old  alike.  To  them,  America  was 
a land  of  promise.  They  had  never  acquired 
this  precious  gift  of  “life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.” 

In  1776  thirteen  small  colonies  desired  free- 
dom strongly  enough  to  revolt  against  their 
mother  country — England.  America  had  a 
courageous  spirit  and  a determined  will;  these 
two  basic  attributes  were  the  basis  for  free- 
dom. America  began  to  grow  and  expand.  As 
a nation  we  proudly  adopted  this  following 
motto:  “Together  we  stand;  divided  we  fall.” 

“Why  is  it  great  to  be  an  American?”  I can 
freely  live,  speak,  and  breathe  without  any 
fear.  Frankly,  there  is  no  other  country  that 
compares  to  America  in  superiority  and 
equality. 


EYE  WITNESS  REPORT-NORTHERN 
ISRAEL  “SEMI”  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  local  newspaper 
chains  in  my  congressional  district  is 
performing  a unique  public  service  by 
having  its  own  foreign  correspondent  lo- 
cated in  Israel,  sending  exclusive  eye 
witness  reports  on  the  Middle  East  crisis 
back  home. 

Miss  Carol  Kovner,  although  young  in 
years,  is  a seasoned  journalist  with  years 
of  experience  in  reporting  and  comment- 
ing on  the  news.  She  has  worked  as  a 
managing  editor  for  a national  maga- 
zine for  more  than  5 years,  and  also  as 
managing  editor  for  her  present  employ- 
er, Kovner  Publications,  located  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  first  in  a series  of  articles  which 
she  will  be  writing  appeared  recently.  1 
believe  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  stirring  account  of  life  today  in  a 
small  Israeli  border  town  to  be  quite  re- 
vealing. The  article  follows: 

Eye  Witness  Report  From  Carol  Kovner 
N on  Northern  Israel  “Semi”  War 
(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

The  Emek  Beisan  is  a valley  next  to  Jor- 
dan’s border  across  the  river  Jordan  in 


Northern  Israel.  Because  of  the  6-day  War, 
its  kibbutzim  and  towns  have  become  the 
target  of  almost  daily  shelling  by  the  Arabs, 
Iraquis  as  well  as  Jordanians. 

The  shelling  has  become  a spiralling  esca- 
lation that  is  sure  to  become  a bone  of  con- 
tention in  the  UN  this  winter.  The  reason  is 
the  Beisan  and  Jordan  valleys  are  the  only 
places  in  Israel  where  Arabs  can  directly  hit 
populated  areas  without  infiltrating. 

On  November  11th  we  visited  Beit  She-an, 
a town  of  12,400  where  homes  have  been  and 
are  being  shelled  by  the  Arabs.  All  apart- 
ments have  shelters  against  the  bombs.  Sand 
bags  are  stacked  deep  and  high  around  their 
entrances. 

Gadna  boys  of  15-16,  who  come  to  Belt 
She ’an  from  a different  high  school  every 
day,  had  come  up  from  Tel  Aviv  this  day  to 
fill  and  stack  the  sand  bags.  Gadna  is  Israel’s 
Youth  Corps  for  boys  and  girls  14r-18  with 
training  along  Scout  Lines.  They  worked 
hard  and  with  a great  will,  but  like  all  boys, 
they  cut  up  a little,  too. 

Michael  Saraga,  Segan-Mishneh  or  2nd  Lt., 
wiped  the  smile  from  our  face  at  the  antics 
of  the  boys  when  he  brought  us  to  the  syn- 
agogue that  had  been  hit  the  week  before,  on 
a Saturday,  November  2nd.  A huge  crater  and 
collapsed  wall  were  the  work  of  a Katyusha 
rocket,  a Russian-made  bomb  famous  from 
WW2.  It  is  actually  six  bombs  in  one.  The 
synagogue  was  in  the  process  of  being  re- 
paired. 

At  the  synagogue  we  heard  that  Kfar  Rup- 
pin  had  been  hit  earlier  that  morning.  The 
conducting  officer  from  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment Press  Office,  Missem  Gabbi,  took  us  to 
the  Kibbutz.  We  were  the  first  news  people 
there. 

Mortar  fire  holes  had  pockmarked  two 
buildings,  scarred  the  thick  lawn  and 
damaged  one  sidewalk.  Three  people  were 
wounded,  one  girl  seriously.  She  was  18. 

At  the  dining  hall,  where  the  kibbutzniks 
were  matter-of-factly  eating  their  noon  meal 
and  listening  for  news  on  the  radio  of  what 
had  occurred,  we  talked  with  Axraham  Yakir, 
whose  house  had  been  most  seriously  hit.  He 
had  just  recently  been  Secretary  of  the  Kib- 
butz. 

Anger  was  still  fresh  on  his  face  from  what 
had  happened  not  to  his  home,  but  to  his 
friends.  The  shelling  had  begun  at  8:30  a.m. 
and  had  lasted  for  several  minutes,  he  told 
us. 

Yakir  said  the  Jordanians  had  begun  firing 
into  the  valley  last  January,  finally  bringing 
the  kibutz  members  at  Kfar  Ruppin  and  the 
other  settlements  in  the  area  to  a decision  to 
let  the  children  sleep  in  the  shelters  every 
night.  It  has  been  found  through  a study, 
that  it  is  less  psychologically  harmful  than 
rushing  them  in  whenever  there  is  danger. 
The  shelling  is  done  mostly  at  night. 

They  had  lived  quietly,  he  said,  for  20  years, 
communicating  with  the  Arab  farmers  across 
the  river.  After  the  war,  the  farmers  were 
moved  away  and  the  would-be  infiltrators, 
frustrated  by  double  fences  with  mine  fields 
along  the  border,  now  shoot  at  them  from 
safe  vantage-point. 

Kfaar  Ruppin  was  originally  founded  in 
1938  because  of  Arab  attacks.  It  was  part  of 
the  Young  Maccabee  movement  from  Europe, 
and  now  belongs  to  the.  new  United  Labor 
Party,  because  of  its  membership  in  Mapal.  It 
is  a prosperous,  well-established  community, 
with  many  new  buildings  going  up.  There 
ha.ve  never  been  any  American  volunteers 
here. 

We  asked  Yakir  what  he  thought  about  the 
day’s  shelling.  “It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
Arabs  to  destroy  us  and  cause  suffering  in 
several  locations  in  Israel,”  he  stated  quietly. 

“What  has  happened  today  ...  is  a good 
example  of  the  way  Arabs  speak  from  one 
end  of  their  mouth  about  peace,  but  shell 
and  kill  and  destroy  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
a good  example  of  their  ambivalent  attitude 
always  when  their  real  aim  is  to  destroy. 

“They  accuse  us  of  not  accepting  their 


‘peace  offers’  but  meanwhile  attack  peaceful 
people.  What  else  could  prove  their  real  aim? 
To  kill  civilians  . . , and  children,  learning 
and  playing.” 

Later  that  evening  we  learned  that  the 
young  girl  who  had  been  seriously  wounded 
by  that  morning’s  shelling  had  died. 

The  fortnight  following  this  visit  was  a 
period  of  steadily  escalating,  worsening  at- 
tacks on  the  villages  and  farms  in  the  Beisan 
and  Jordan  valleys,  and  the  new  settlements 
on  the  Golan  finially. 

Then  on  Sunday  night,  December  1,  Tel 
Katzir  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Nave  Ur 
came  under  fire  at  about  10,  in  a continuation 
of  an  exchange  in  the  Beisan  Valley  that 
earlier  in  the  evening  had  left  Yardena  and 
Degania  Alef  (called  the  mother  of  settle- 
ments) on  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  slightly 
scarred.  At  the  time  the  artillery  was  not 
identified. 

After  midnight,  following  shelling  of  four 
hours  duration,  Israeli  Jets  were  sent  out  to 
silence  artillery  positions  in  Jordan.  Targets 
included  Iraqi  positions  using  122-mm  guns 
of  Russian  make  with  which  they  were  shell- 
ing new  settlements  on  the  Golan  Heights; 
El  Al,  a private  moshav  where  settlers  are 
temporarily  in  the  black  basalt  huts  of  the 
former  Syrian  army  digs,  and  Nahal  Golan, 
a farming  settlement  of  young  soldier-farm- 
ers sponsored  by  the  army. 

On  a previous  visit  to  the  Golan  Heights 
settlements,  one  of  the  young  officers  at 
Nahal  Golan  had  explained  to  us  the  reasons 
for  Nahal’s  presence  there.  His  age  is  22.  He 
is  the  young  son  of  Avraham  Yakin  of  Kfar 
Ruppin. 

He  told  us,  in  the  laconic  Sabra  manner, 
“The  aims  of  Nohal  are  1.  to  settle  here.  2.  to 
make  modern  agriculture.  There  are  good 
fields  here  and  they  were  never  used.  Only 
the  Syrian  army  was  here  for  20  years,,  no 
farmers.  3.  Stop  the  Fatah,  Syrian,  Jordanian 
and  all  guerrillas.  We  will  stop  them  with  the 
army  and  with  agriculture.  We  stop  the 
enemy  with  staying  in  the  place,  working 
the  fields  and  guarding  them.” 

In  the  valley  below  the  Golan  Heights 
Monday  night,  December  2,  enemy  shells 
rained  down  over  a wide  sector  ranging  from 
Tel  Katzir  to  Maoz  Haim  where  four  cows 
were  killed,  Kaytusha  rockets  were  used. 
(The  use  of  such  missiles  were  sited  in  the 
reasons  for  the  commando  raid  on  December 
1st  on  two  bridges  in  southern  Jordan,  one 
the  railroad  bridge  of  the  Hedjaz  line,  fa- 
miliar from  the  Lawrence  of  Arabia  adven- 
tures.) 

Settlers  in  the  Jordan  and  Beisan  Valleys 
spent  the  night  in  their  shelters  or  at  de- 
fense posts.  The  children  in  most  of  the  set- 
tlements had  spent  long  periods  in  the 
shelters  over  the  last  fortnight,  as  well  as  the 
last  several  months.  - 

On  Tuesday,  December  3,  it  became  appar- 
ent this  was  the  heaviest  shelling  of  civilian 
settlements  since  the  6-Day  War.  Settlements 
hit  included  Hamadiya  near  Beit  She’an 
where  a poultry  shed  was  leveled,  Beit  Josef, 
Neve  Etan,  Maoz  Haim,  Kfar  Ruppin,  and 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Massada,  Degania 
Alef  and  Bet,  Ashdot  Ya  ’akov,  Kinneret,  Tel 
Katzir.  The  shelling  ended  only  when  Air 
Force  jets  silenced  the  artillery. 

Military  observers  here  believed  that  the 
shelling  was  authorized  by  Amman.  Reasons 
ranged  from  retaliation  for  the  Hedjaz  bridge 
raid  on  Sunday  by  Israelis  in  which  the  com- 
munication lines  were  cut  to  Akaba,  Jordan’s 
only  sea  outlet,  to  diversionary  tactics  hiding 
internal  troubles  in  Iraq,  or  between  Iraq 
and  Jordan. 

On  the  December  2-3  nights,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  Iraqis  took  the  initiative  for  the 
first  time,  opening  with  an  intensive  artil- 
lery bombardment,  unlike  earlier  occasions 
in  which  they  joined  in  after  border  incidents 
with  Fatah  infiltrators  had  become  duels  with 
Jordanian  artillery. 

On  Wednesday,  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
UN,  Josef  Tckoeh,  sent  a letter  to  the  Security 
Council  accusing  Iraqi  troops  of  being  re- 
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I have  received  genuigf  complaints 
from  legitimate  dealers  and  purchasers 
of  ammunition  concerning Sthese  record- 
keeping  provisions.  I think  most  of  my 
colleagues  will  agree  thalT  these  provi- 
sions will  be  totally  inefjptive  in  pre- 
venting crime  or  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  firearms.  Mr.  Speaker*  you  will  re- 
member that  during  House  debate  on 
the  Frearms  Control  Act  lg$t  September, 
we  defeated  all  amendments  calling  for 
Federal  firearms  registration,  licensing, 
ard  ammunition  sales  recordkeeping. 
The  Senate  added  the  ammunition  re- 
sections which  have  proved  to  be  bur- 
densome, objectionable,  arid  as  some  em- 
ployees of  the  Treasury  Department  will 
privately  admit,  unenforceable. 

I am  asking  for  the  support  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  passing  this  corrective  le  g- 
islation. I urge  your  full  consideration 
and  approval  of  H.R.  913. 


TOP  LEVEL  PAY  RAISES  WILL  FAN 

INFLATION,  SET  POOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL EXAMPLE 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , January  14,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  m 
1967,  some  of  us  took  a lot  of  heat  for 
our  failure  to  support  the  Federal  postal 
rape  and  pay  raise  bill.  However,  wihen 
the  President’s  state  of  tEc  Union  and 
budget  messages  are  delivered,  it  is  likely 
that  our  reasons  for  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive on  that  bill  will  become,  crystal  clje  ir. 

The  1967  legislation  penpitted  the  cre- 
ation of  a commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  salaries  of  the  top-level 
officials  of  the  three  brandies  of  Gov- 
ernment, including  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  specified  that  the 
President  was  to  use  these  recommenda- 
tions in  drawing  up  his  budget.  The  pew 
pay  rates  would  become  Jffective  after 
30  days  unless  in  that  period  either 
House  of  Congress  specifically  disap- 
proved any  or  all  of  them*  or  a statute 
had  been  enacted  into  law  establishing 
different  rates  of  pay. 

At  the  time  this  unwarranted  proce- 
dure was  established,  I wired  the  editors 
of  jthe  daily  papers  in  my  district: 

'the  omnibus  bill  Includes  questionable 
rate  Increases,  disguises  a pay  hike  for  don- 
grdssmen  themselves,  and  so  inflates  the 
President’s  own  recommendations  as  to  make 
likely  the  passage  of  the  President’s  income 
tax  increase. 

Et  was  my  hope  that  salary  adjustments 
could  have  been  made  for  lower  level  postal 
workers,  with  a step  increase  which  wcjuld 
have  been  fully  justified.  It.  Is  regrettable 
that  this  bill  was  loaded  down  with  Increases 
for|  the  higher  salaried  Federal  employees, 
including  Members  of  Congress. 

i further  pointed  out  to  constituents, 
in  a report  dated  October  23,  1967: 

Such  a (commission)  procedure  might  taite 
sorde  of  the  pressure  off  Congressmen  Who 
want  to  vote  themselves  morj:  pay  but  fear 
the!  public  wrath.  But  such  a procedure  is 
alsp  a sorry  abdication  of  congressional  In- 
tegrity and  responsibility. 

Speaker,  I believe  subsequent 
events  have  upheld  these  views.  The  tax 


increase  is  now  an  imwelcome  fact  of  life. 
The  Commission  o:i  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries,  as  suspected, 
has  determined  that  “present  salary 
levels  are  inadequate”  and  “not  sufficient 
to  support  a standard  of  living  that  in- 
dividuals qualified  for  such  posts  can 
fairly  expect  to  enjoy.”  In  its  report  to 
the  President  on  IDecember  2,  1968,  it 
recommended  increases  totaling  $34,700,- 
000  spread  over  2,047  Federal  officials. 
These  increases  would  cover  virtually  the 
top  hierarchy  of  the;  Federal  Government 
including  Senators,  Congressmen,  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  and  many  lesser 
Federal  judges,  heads  of  deparjn^ents, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  so  forth;  / 

It  seems  almost  a certainty  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  toueja^on  these  in- 
creases short  houis  frmn  now.  To  all 
Americans  beset  by  jtfar,  inflation  and 
heavier  taxes,  this  \d  deeply  distressing. 
And  it  will  be  consicjferably  more  distress- 
ing if  such  top-level  pay  hikes  become  ef- 
fective through  a Backdoor  spending  de- 
vice that  conceals  from  the  people  how 
their  elected  representatives  stand. 

Hefiy  pay  raised  at  this  time  will  fan 
inflationary  flames  that  have  already 
scorched  the  dollar  and  incinerated  buy- 
ing power. 

The  need  to  set  a responsible  and 
moderate  example  is  pressing  on  all  who 
serve  in  the  Federal  Government  in  these 
difficult  times.  In  accordance  with  this 
obvious  need,  I urge;  the  Congress  to  look 
with  a probing  and  unselfish  eye  at  any 
salary  recommendations  which  may  be 
forthcoming.  In  fact,  we  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  reject  the  whole  kit 
and  caboodle.  In  basic  fairness  to  the 
taxpayers,  any  such  salary  boosts  should 
be  subject  to  a recorded  vote  before  they 
become  effective. 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  FOSTER  RETIRES 

Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , January  14,  1969" 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN^Mr  Speaker, 
on  December  31  thirHonorable  William 
C.  Foster  retired  from  his  position  as 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  As  all  of  us  know, 
Mr.  Foster,  a lifelong  Republican,  has 
served  in  major  capacities  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  each  of  the  last  four 
administrations.  He  served  at  various 
times  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  as 
administrator  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
During  the  Eisenhower  years,  he  served 
as  a prominent  national  security  adviser, 
including  participation  as  Co-Chairman 
of  the  blue-ribbon  Gaither  Panel,  con- 
sultant on  reorganisation  of  the  Penta- 
gon, adviser  to  Secretary  Dulles  on  arms 
control  matters,  and  U.S.  representative 
to  the  1958  Technical  Conference  on  the 
Problem  of  Surprise  Attack.  During  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
he  has  been  an  originator  as  well  as  first 
Director  of  ACDA. 

The  United  States  has  been  fortunate 
indeed  that  a man  of  Bill  Foster’s  tal- 
ents and  energy  has  devoted  so  much  of 


his  many -faceted  career  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  As  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I have  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  having  a close 
personal  relationship  with  this  out- 
standing American.  In  1965  I served  with 
him  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  20th 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and  saw 
at  firsthand  his  skill  and  good  judgment 
in  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities.  It 
has  been  my  particular  privilege  also  to 
serve  in  recent  years  as  congressional 
adviser  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  dis- 
armament Conference;  in  that  capacity 
I have  knowledge  of  the  sensitive  and 
critical  tasks  which  Bill  Foster  has  han- 
dled so  ably  in  his  years  as  head  of 
ACDA  and  as  chief  U.S.  representative  to 
ENDC. 

Trying  to  check  the  arms  race,  both  in 
terms  of  nuclear  and  conventional  weap- 
ons, is,  as  we  are  all  aware,  a frustrating 
and  sometimes  seemingly  hopeless  affair. 
But  to  Bill  Foster,  the  challenge  of  mak- 
ing efforts  to  curb  the  arms  race  has  been 
consistently  pursued  with  intelligence, 
toughness,  high  diplomacy,  and  great  de- 
termination. And  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
his  painstaking  efforts  have  met  with  not 
inconsiderable  success. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  hot 
line,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and  now 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  all  attest 
to  the  progress  which  Bill  Foster  was 
able  to  achieve.  Of  course,  there  is  still 
a long,  long  way  to  go.  But  at  least  a 
significant  beginning  has  been  made. 
Even  when  prospects  for  reaching  mean- 
ingful and  realistic  agreements  seemed 
dim  indeed,  Bill  Foster  never  wavered 
from  his  task  or  lost  the  determination 
that  progress  could  and  must  be  made. 

I am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  those  durable 
Americans  who  has  performed  so  many 
...  important  duties  for  his  country  over 
/ such  a long  period  of  time.  We  are  all 
grateful  for  his  accomplishments  and  we 
regret  that  we  shall  lose  his  services.  In 
conclusion,  I am  sure  I speak  for  your 
many  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  in  wishing 
you,  Bill  Foster,  the  pleasant  but  reward- 
ing retirement  which  you  so  richly 
deserve. 


OUR  NATION  NEEDS  MORE  LOYAL 
AMERICANS 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , January  14,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a time  when  so  many  people 
have  the  false  impression  that  beatniks 
and  hippies  of  our  country  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  youth  of  the  day,  it  is 
most  encouraging  to  come  from  an  area 
in  which  our  young  people  are  loyal, 
dedicated  Americans,  proud  to  accept 
their  roles  as  future  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. The  spirit  of  the  youth  of  Louisiana 
is  exemplified  by  the  following  essay  by 
Miss  Carolyn  Foreman,  m student  at 
Father  Teurlings  Central  High  School  in 
Lafayette,  La.  Louisiana  Is  most  proud 
of  her  future  citizens  such  as  Miss  Fore- 
man who  reflect  in  the  best  possible  way 
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sponsible  for  eight  major  artillery  attacks 
since  Oct.  17. 

Also  on  Wednesday,  December  4,  Israeli 
Jets  struck  at  two  Iraqi  artillery,  ammunition 
dumps  and  troop  concentration  sites,  near 
Irbid  and  Mafraq  in  Jordan.  One  Israeli  pilot 
and  jet  was  lost,  but  the  one  and  one-half 
hour  attack  stopped  the  long  bombardment 
of  the  villages. 

At  Kfar  Ruppin,  the  following  Saturday, 
one  of  the  members  said  the  children  had 
been  forced  to  stay  in  the  shelters  for  a solid 
week.  They  were  very  much  aware  of  what 
was  happening.  When  not  in  the  shelters,  if 
they  heard  a door  slam,  they  asked  imme- 
diately, “What’s  that!” 

Although  Kfar  Ruppin  was  hit  only  in  the 
fields  this  time,  the  week’s  work  and  school- 
ing was  disrupted.  “Usually  we  hear  an  ar- 
moured patrol  being  attacked  or  another  sign 
of  danger.  But  this  time,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  the  shelling  began  with  no  warn- 
ing. 

“There  has  been  two  days  of  peace,  since 
the  Iraqi’s  artillery  was  silenced  by  the  IDF, 
but  we  want  more  than  two  days,  we  want 
more  than  two  years  of  peace,  we  want  peace 
for  good.” 

And  the  children  of  Kfar  Ruppin?  When 
they  are  allowed  to  play  in  their  sandboxes, 
their  games  now  include  “bomb  attack”, 
building  a farm  of  sand  and  then  destroy- 
ing it. 


ONE  MAN’S  PERSONAL  CRUSADE 
AGAINST  MOUNTAIN  POVERTY 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , January  14,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Lamb,  age  77,  is  an  ambassador  of  good 
will  and  help  to  the  poor,  both  material- 
ly and  spiritually. 

This  man’s  dedicated  efforts  to  his  fel- 
low man  is  described  in  the  current  edi- 
tion of  the  magazine,  “Rural  America.” 

I think  it  is  a fitting  testimony  for  us 
all  as  to  what  one  man  can  do  who  is 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

For  thi§  reason,  I would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  other  Members 
this  article: 

One  . Man’s  Personal  Crusade  Against 

Mountain  Poverty;  at  Age  77  Goon  Sa- 
maritan John  Lamb  Begins  His  21st  Year 

of  Help  to  Rural  Poor 

(By  Ray  J.  Taylor) 

Barely  60  miles  west  of  D.C.  I turned  off 
Route  50  across  a narrow  bridge  into  Sperry- 
vllle,  Va„  and  pulled  up  to  an  ancient  diner. 

Slow-moving  traffic  headed  for  Skyline 
Drive  had  me  twenty  minutes  late  for  my 
rendezvous  with  Washington’s  good  Samari- 
tan, John  Lamb. 

“Do  you  know  John  Lamb?  Have  you  seen 
him  this  morning?**  I asked  as  I ordered 
coffee. 

“Saw  Mr.  John  earier  with  a bunch  of  kids 
on  his  truck;  he  was  headed  into  the  hills.” 

“Said  something  about  making  apple- 
butter,”  volunteered  the  lone  departing 
customer. 

“Know  John  Lamb  very  well?”  I asked  the 
waitress. 

“About  20  years  I guess.  He’s  sure  been  a 
God-send  to  most  of  us  around  here  at  one 
time  or  another.  He’s  always  bringin’  clothes, 
books,  furniture,  toys  and  even  jars  to  help 
folks  canning.  If  you  see  him  tell  him  folks 
around  here  could  sure  use  some  more  clothes 
like  he  brought  last  Christmas.  Not  much 
money  around  here  now  you  know,  not  past 
apple  pickin’  time.” 

I finished  my  coffee  and  wandered  back 


across  the  road  past  an  abandoned  frame 
schoolhouse.  Five  miles  back  up  the  road  I 
had  passed  the  new  consolidated  school. 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 

John’s  warning  still  rang  in  my  ear:  “We’ll 
never  get  rid  of  rural  hard  core  poverty  unless 
we  do  it  through  the  children.  But  these  kids 
don’t  have  a chance.  No  money  for  lunches, 
or  books  or  supplies,  ill  fitting  clothes,  no 
help  at  home,  kept  out  of  school  to  pick 
apples  or  take  care  of  smaller  children  until 
they’re  so  far  behind  each  year  they  fail. 
Then  they  don’t  want  to  face  their  school 
friends  and  as  a result  dropout — and  our 
next  generation  of  hard  core  poor  families 
has  its  start.” 

a day  in  the  hills 

A beep  on  a horn  and  a tall,  lanky,  ruddy- 
faced John  Lamb  waved  me  into  his  truck 
with  an  enthusiasm  at  least  30  years  younger 
than  his  age  of  77.  Thirty  minutes  and 
twenty  miles  later  we  drove  up  a tortuous 
“Rag”  mountain  road  into  a lane  and  up  to 
a two-room  long  house. 

One  of  Mr.  Lamb’s  pet  projects  was  well 
under  way.  High  school  students  from  Arling- 
ton Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  choir  were 
helping  the  Archie  Dodson  family  build  an- 
other two-room  log  cabin  to  accommodate 
the  girls  in  their  11 -member  family. 

Archie  told  me  they  had  tried  moving  off 
this  mountain  site  into  a home  closer  to 
town  but  didn’t  like  it  and  returned  to  their 
isolated  cabin  homestead. 

More  skilled  for  pioneer  building  needs 
than  some,  Archie  was  adept  with  axe,  saw 
and  hammer  and  could  lay  a foundation,  wall 
or  chimney  with  equal  ease.  More  at  home 
with  rifle  and  reels,  most  mountain  men  lack 
job  skills. 

Mrs.  Dodson  proudly  showed  me  the  hun- 
dreds of  Jars  of  canned  vegetables  that  Mr. 
Lamb  had  helped  her  preserve.  He  had  sup- 
plied the  jars.  The  side  hill  acre  that  was  a 
garden  plot  couldn’t  have  produced  very 
much.  Before  this  day  would  end  I would 
see  again  and  again  the  need  for  basic  skills 
in  survival  farming  and  rudimentary  house- 
keeping. 

Throughout  the  day  I visited  homes  that 
did  not  deserve  the  description  as  homes. 
Barely  one  hour  from  the  nation’s  capital  I 
found  myself  60  to  100  years  behind  the 
times. 

Back  in  1947,  John  Lamb  bought  a moun- 
tain home  with  37  acres  near  Shenandoah 
for  his  summer  retreat  and  retirement  home. 
He  soon  learned  that  the  famed  beauty  of 
the  Skyline  Drive  hid  countless  pockets  of 
poverty-stricken  families  in  heart-breaking 
squalor. 

Touched  by  the  plight  of  the  ill-fed,  poorly 
clothed  children  whose  education  is  mostly 
too  little,  too  late  and  constantly  inter- 
rupted, Mr.  Lamb  turned  his  mountain  home 
into  a training  center  and  meeting  place.  He 
concentrated  first  on  introducing  his  city 
friends  to  the  overwhelming  need. 

His  personal  dedication  was  never  more 
apparent  than  when  he  entered  and  won  a 
local  newspaper  subscription  selling  contest 
that  offered  a new  truck  as  first  prize.  He 
needed  that  truck  to  make  his  almost  daily 
deliveries  from  donors  to  the  hill  folk. 

Mr.  Lamb’s  home  at  4402  44th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  became  a focal  point  for  chari- 
table donations.  Literally  tons  of  clothing, 
food,  furniture,  books  and  toys  have  found 
their  way  into  more  than  1,000  mountain 
homes  in  an  eight- county  area  since  1947. 

“MR.  JOHN”  FOUNDATION  STARTED 

In  1962,  Mr.  John  Lamb  retired  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Alexandria  Dairy  and  or- 
ganized the  “Mr.  John”  Foundation  to  en- 
large upon  his  effort.  Since  then  he  has 
depended  more  upon  volunteer  groups  such 
as  Girl  Scouts,  church  groups  and  high 
school  students  from  Arlington,  Fairfax  and 
the  Washington  area  to  collect  and  sort 
books  for  his  “home  library  projects,”  col- 
lecting and  sorting  clothing,  and  making  de- 


liveries. Others  have  donated  quilting 
frames,  canning  equipment  and  money  for 
medical  and  dental  aid. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Lamb  a way  may  yet  be 
found  to  recover  this  lost  generation  from 
the  bonds  of  poverty  and  rescue  their  chil- 
dren from  a similar  fate. 

A FLAN  OF  ACTION 

It  is  becoming  obvious  that  there  is  a need 
to  teach  survival  farming,  pioneer  skills, 
canning,  quilting,  sewing,  basic  home  mak- 
ing and  early  American  handicraft  skills  as 
well  as  20th  century  job  training. 

A really  strong  argument  can  be  made  for 
a domestic  Peace  Corps  to  effectively  reach 
and  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  nation’s  hard 
core  poverty  families.  Too  proud  to  seek  help, 
too  unsure  of  themselves  to  move  to  town  or 
city,  too  uneducated  and  unskilled  to  know 
where  to  turn,  these  14  million  hard  core 
families  need  personal,  day-to-day  help, 
training  and  counsel  to  become  self  suffi- 
cient. 

, Repeated  efforts  in  the  past  by  John  Lamb 
to  secure  government  program  or  funding 
help  have  failed.  Such  meager  public  services 
as  do  exist  are  largely  inaccessible  to  most  of 
these  families  because  they  lack  means  of 
transportation.  Meanwhile,  poor  health,  rot- 
ting teeth,  unsanitary  water  supplies,  poor 
diets  and  disease  could  be  alleviated  by  help 
from  the  proper  agencies  of  state  and  federal 
government. 

For  example,  OEO  has  channeled  about  5 
million  dollars  into  the  Richmond  area  to 
help  approximately  the  same  number  of  pov- 
erty families  as  are  in  the  eight-county 
mountain  region  that  has  received  none. 

It  takes  hard  work,  personal  involvement 
and  know-how  to  help  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles our  rural  poor  are  facing.  Mr.  Lamb 
is  both  an  example  and  inspiration  for  those 
who  share  our  concern.  He  deserves  our  com- 
mendation and  support.  He  points  the  way. 


U.S.  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
is  able  to  obtain  comments  from  mem- 
bers of  South  African  Parliament  on 
matters  of  interest  to  Americans,  I think 
their  remarks  are  entitled  to  dissemina- 
tion to  our  colleagues. 

The  Honorable  Marais  Steyn  and  Paul 
Vander  Merwe  of  the  South  African  Par- 
liament were  interviewed  by  Mr.  Dean 
Manion  on  “Manion  Forum,”  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I submit  the  colloquy 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Manion  Forum,  South  Bend 
(Ind.),  Jan.  12,  1969] 

U.S.  South  African  Policy  Is  Doubly  Self- 
Defeating — Sale  of  Subs  and  Jets  Would 
Bolster  Cape  Defense  and  Swell  Trade 
Balance 

(Hon.  Marais  Steyn,  Member  of  the 
South  African  Parliament) 

Dean  Manion.  With  me  here  at  the  micro- 
phone today  is  the  Honorable  Marais  Steyn, 
a member  of  the  South  African  Parliament, 
representing  a Parliamentary  district  in  the 
city  of  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  Steyn,  welcome  to  the  Manion  Forum. 
Mr.  Steyn.  Thank  you,  Dean  Manion.  I do 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  with  you. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Steyn,  last  week  on  this 
program  we  had  Dr.  Paul  Vander  Merwe, 
who,  as  you  know,  is  a representative  in  the 
South  African  Parliament,  representing  a 
district  in  Southwest  Africa. 
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; Mr.  Steyn.  Yes,  I know  him  well, 
i Dean  Man  ion.  Now,  as  I recall,  Dr.  Vander 
[Merwe  is  a member  of  the  National  Party, 
the  party  that  now  controls  the  Government 
;of  South  Africa.  Are  you  a member  of  his 
! party,  or  are  you  a member  of  the  opposition 
I party? 

; Mr.  Steyn.  I’m  a member  of  the  opposi- 
[ tional  minority  party,  the  official  opposition 
! in  our  Parliament.  It  is  known  as  the  United 
I Party. 

Dean  Manion.  As  a member  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  am  I to  understand  that  you 
! oppose  the  policies  and  principles  of  the 
| government  party?  For  instance,  on  out  pro- 
gram here  last  week  Dr.  Vander  Merwe  de- 
fended the  policy  of  apartheid — does  your 
[party  support  that  policy? 

| Mr.  Steyn.  No.  I think^that  I should  ex- 
plain to  you  that  there rs  much  misunder- 
; standing  in  the  world  about  this  concept  of 
i apartheid,  and  I’m  glad  Dr.  Vander  Merwe 
[had  the  opportunity  to  explain  it.  But  my 
party  in  South  Africa  opposes  the  idjea  that 
[the  people  of  our  multiracial  state  j cannot 
i exist  in  peace  and  the  idea  that  we  have  to 
! dismember  South  Africa  into  separate  sov- 
ereign states. 

Our  attitude  is  that  we  are  a multiracial 
[state,  that  the  races  are  interdependent,  es- 
pecially economically.  We  believe,  in  fact, 
[that  they  cannot  be  separated  now  sruccess- 
| fully;  that  we  have  to  devise  some  :way  of 
[making  a multiracial  state  work,  making  it 
[possible  for  the  people  to  live  together  in 
peace.  I don’t  want  to  go  into  details,  but  our 
[idea  is  to  establish  a federal  relationship 
among  the  races  in  Southern  Africa.: 

Dean  Manion,  So  this  matter  of  apartheid, 
i at  least  how  it  is  to  be  applied  in  the  [future, 
[is  a matter  of  political  dispute  in ! South 
i Africa? 

[ Mr.  Steyn.  I think  I can  tell  you  that  the 
[Parliament  of  South  Africa  devoted  more 
jthan  half  its  time  to  a discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  race  and  race  relation's  in  out  coun- 
try. It’s  a subject  of  the  most  lively;  and 
[vigorous  and  intelligent  debate  among  South 
[Africans. 

[ Dean  Manion,  That’s  very  interestihg,  be- 
|Cause  we  don’t  hear  about  that  oveir  here. 
Now,  tell  me,  what  are  some  of  the  positive 
achievements  of  the  party  in  power  tq  which 
you  do  subscribe? 

| Mr.  Steyn.  Well,  you  know  no  govetnment 
jis  completely  bad.  I think  that  herd  a Re- 
publican would  admit  that  the  Democrats 
are  not  completely  bad,  and  I have  tofdo  the 
same  as  far  as  our  government  is  concerned. 
They  have  some  positive  achievements. 

! Indeed,  the  South  African  people,  beyond 
government,  have  positive  achievements,  I 
think,  for  example,  in  the  Acid  of  education. 
Although  we  are  putting  South  Africa  to- 
gether with  primitive  people,  we  haVe  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  85  per  cent  of  the  African 
children,  the  black  children  in  my  country, 
pf  school -going  age,  in  school,  which  it  three 
[times  higher  than  any  other  country  in 
Africa.  We  have  in  South  Africa  more  uni- 
versity graduates  than  the  rest  of  Africa  put 
together. 

Dean  Af  anion.  White  and  black?  j • 

; Mr.  Steyn.  There  are  more  black  uni- 
versity graduates  in  my  country  than  jof  any 
color,  any  creed,  any  race,  in  the  ljest  of 
Africa  put  together.  And  that  is  something — 
a fact  that  no  one  can  dispute.  Thali  is  an 
achievement.  We  have  at  the  moment;  be- 
cause education  is  one  of  our  main  objects, 
ho  fewer  than  35  training  colleges  producing 
black  teachers  to  educate  black  childreh.  The 
Standard  for  the  black  teacher  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  standard  for  the  white  teacher. 
We  do  not  allow  them  to  teach  at  lower  [quali- 
fications than  white  teachers . 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Steyn,  these  expendi- 
tures that  you  talk  about  being  made  for  the 
black  people  must  amount  to  a lot  of  ihoney. 
Now  what  is  the  proportion  again  of  jvhites 
fo  blacks  in  South  Africa? 
i Mr.  Steyn.  Well,  out  of  a population  of 
^bout  18  million,  we  have  3*4  million  Whites 


and  12*4  to  13  million  black  people.  The 
others  are  minor  groups. 

Dean  Manion.  1Vho  pays  for  all  of  this 
education  that  you’re  providing  for  the 
blacks? 

Mr.  Steyn.  The  people  of  South  Africa.  The 
whites  and  the  blacks,  but  obviously  because 
the  whites  are,  at  the  moment,  very  much 
the  wealthier  community,  we  pay  proportion- 
ately very  much  more  in  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  for  this  purpose.  Fortunately,  we 
can  do  it. 

Dean  Manion.  Is  there  any  inferiority  in 
the  facilities  provided  for  black  people — 
hospitals,  educaticn  and  so  forth — as  com- 
pared to  the  white:  people,  or  are  the  blacks 
treated  as  well  in  this  respect  as  the  whites? 

Mr.  Steyn.  You  must  appreciate  that  the 
black  people  come  from  primitive  r 
tions,  primitive  homelands,  and^.there  the 
facilities  have  fallen  behind.  our  cities 

we  do  our  best  to  give  them^reatment  which 
is  equal  to  anything  in  ime  Western  world. 
One  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  the  hospital  at  Baraqwanath, 
near  Johannesburg,  £6r  blacks  only,  and  it  is 
the  pride  of  Southed  Africa.  We  are,  indeed, 
tremendously  proud  of  this  most  astonishing 
hospital  which  ij'  available  to  our  black 
citizens.  * 

Dean  Manion.  | can  subscribe  to  that  be- 
cause I was  therd  and  went  through  it  and 
saw  it.  V 

Mr.  Steyn.  Good,  so  I’m  not  exaggerating. 

Dean  Manion.  wfell,  in  this  expenditure  oi 
money,  how  can  y\u  afford  it?  Do  you  get 
foreign  aid,  or  what\ 

RAPID  PROGRESS  TISI^UGH  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  Steyn.  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  few 
developing  countries  of  the  world  that  has 
never  asked  Amert^a  fo\  money,  except  on  a 
business  basis.  We  borfpw  money,  we  pay 
interest  like  a normal  %isine§§  client.  We 
are  the  only  coun  try  tha\  has  paid  its  war 
debt  in  full,  interest  and  Capital.  Our  econ- 
omy is  expanding,  almost \y  the  hour.  We 
have  one  of  the  fastest  expanding  economies 
in  the  world,  and  that  is  because  we  work 
together  in  South  Africa  in  a peaceful  effort 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  all  our 
people  through  capitalist  methods,  through 
methods  of  private  enterprise.  \ 

We  believe,  and  we  prove  it,  ahd  you  have 
proved  it  in  America,  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic system  that  raises  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  masses  faster  than  the  system  of 
private  enterprise.  And  we  are  proud  that  we 
can  prove  it  in  South  Africa.  ; 

Dean  Manion.  What  are  someLof  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  South  Africaffrom  which 
all  this  prosperity  comes?  J 

Mr.  Steyn.  Like  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  started  off  with  agriculture.  That 
was  for  a long  time  our  only  economic  activ- 
ity, and  then  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  gold  and  diamonds  and  other  min- 
erals were  discovered  In, South  Africa.  That 
brought  about  a revolution  in  our  economic 
organization.  It  stimulated  the  development 
of  secondary  indu£*£y,  a stimulus  that  was 
taken  further  hy' the  First  and  the  Second 
- JKforld  Wars  in  which  we  participated  on  your 
side.  As  a result,  today  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  by  far  the  most  important  economic 
activity  4n  South  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  Mi1.  Steyn,  does  South  Africa 
buy  anything  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Steyn.  Oh,  we  have  a very  healhy 
trade  between  our  two  countries.  In  round 
figures  we  buy  from  you  every  year  some- 
thing like  450  million  dollars  worth  of  goods, 
and  you  buy  from  us  about  250  million  dol- 
lars of  goods.  You  have  a favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  South  Africa,  very  favorable. 
You  also  have  invested  in  South  Africa 
something  like  715  million  dollars  today  of 
capital  in  the  business  of  South  Africa.  I 
think  any  American  businessman  who  has 
money  invested  in  South  Africa  will  agree 
that  it  is  a most  profitable  and  remunerative 
investment. 

Of  course,  it  is  a pity  that  some  of  the 


things  we  need  from  you,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  buy  from  you. 

Dean  Manion,  What  are  those  things? 

Mr.  Steyn.  Well*  I think,  for  example,  of 
armaments.  You  know,  we  in  South  Africa 
have  responsibilities.  One  of  them  is  to 
defend  the  sea  route  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  is  strategically  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  For  that  we  need 
things  like  jet  planes  and  submarines.  We 
would  like  to  buy  those  from  Britain,  from 
America,  but  for  political  reasons  you’ve  im- 
posed an  embargo  upon  the  sale  of  such 
armaments  to  South  Africa. 

Dean  Manion.  Is  that  the  embargo  that 
was  routed  out  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  we  followed  along  like  the  tail  of  a kite? 
Mr.  Steyn.  I’m  not  passing  on  that  com- 
ment. But  it  did  follow  from  a decision  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Dean  Manion.  Well,  I think  the  people 
listening  ought  to  know  that.  With  our  un- 
favorable trade  balance  with  the  outside 
world,  you  are  ready  and  willing  to  buy  how 
much  armament  from  us  which  we  won’t  sell 
to  you? 

Mr.  Steyn.  I can’t  tell  you  how  much  it  is 
from  the  United  States  of  America  specif- 
ically, but  it  runs  into  about  half  a billion 
dollars  worth  of  armaments  that  we  wanted 
to  buy  from  various  countries,  and  you  were 
one  of  them.  You  know,  we  don’t  want  stuff 
that  one  uses  for  anti-personnel  purposes— 
to  use  for  mob  suppression  or  riot  suppres- 
sion internally.  Those  arms  we  make  our- 
selves; we  can  export  to  others.  What  we 
want  are  submarines  and  supersonic  jets 
and  things  like  that,  to  defend  the  sea  route 
ar6tihd  the  Cape  of  "Good  Hope  in  the  interest 
of  the  Western  World. 

Dean  Manion.  Now  that  the  Suez  is  closed, 
that  becomes  a very  strategic  pathway  for  the 
advance  of  Communism,  doesn’t  it? 

CONTROL  OF  CAPE  ESSENTIAL  TO  WEST 

Mr.  Steyn.  Now  that  the  Suez  is  closed 
and  it  has  become  a strategic  routing  point, 
one  could  say,  and  also  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  there 
is  a vacuum  there.  And  we  are  on  the  edge 
of  the  vacuum. 

Dean  Manion.  And  if  you  fall,  the  whole 
West  will  fall,  if  I interpret  the  map  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Steyn.  Well,  I’m  not  a military  expert 
to  the  extent  that  I can  say  that,  but  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  loss  of  Suez  and 
of  the  route  around  the  Cape  would  be  a 
major  disaster  for  the  Western  democracies. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  Steyn,  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  so 
unpopular?  In  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
and  in  other  places,  South  Africa  has  become 
a bad  word.  What  is  your  explanation  for 
that? 

Mr.  Steyn.  Well,  I suppose  we  are  not  a 
perfect  community.  I suppose  we  do  make 
mistakes.  I think  there  are  things  wrong  in 
South  Africa,  but  I am  satisfied  that  the 
propaganda  against  South  Africa  is  gravely 
exaggerated,  it  is  truly  exaggerated.  I believe 
the  reason  is  that  there  are  a great  many  of 
the  have-not  peoples  of  the  world  who  are 
today  envious  of  the  success  of  the  have 
nations  of  the  world. 

I don’t  think  I need  emphasize  that  to  an 
American.  You  are  six  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population;  are  extraordinarily  wealthy  for 
your  own  enterprise  and  for  the  gifts  of 
Providence  given  to  you  and  in  the  use  of 
those  gifts.  And  six  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population  in  America  produce  more  than 
half  of  the  manufactured  goods  in  the  world. 
And  that  is  why  many  people  think  that  you 
have  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  world’s 
wealth. 

And  South  Africa,  it’s  an  interesting  fact, 
which  is  six  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Africa,  produces  more  than  half  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  Africa.  And  that,  too,  en- 
genders jealousy  and  envy,  and  perhaps 
greed.  I think,  fundamentally,  the  reason  foi 
South  Africa's  great  unpopularity  is  that  we 
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how  this  activity  can  bo  -used  against  the 
‘friends  of  Nixon/  ” Cramer  and  Wyman  said. 

The  paper  also  calls  for  Communist  victory 
in  Vietnam  and  extension  of  Castro  type 
communism  on  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can continents. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  message 
sent  to  Udall,  Washington  and  Clark: 

“We  request  denial  of  any  permits  for  mass 
demonstrations  or  assemblies  in  the  Nation’s 
Capitol  during  Inaugural  period.  To  grant 
permit  to  those  whose  announced  intentions 
are  to  ‘Break  the  law  if  necessary  to  attract 
attention’  is  to  make  a mockery  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  peaceable  free  assembly. 
There  is  no  constitutional  requirement  for 
the  issuance  of  a permit  to  assemble  or 
march  in  such  circumstances  and  we  urge  in 
the  interest  of  the  Public  Peace,  Dignity  and 
Safety  that  all  such  permits  be  denied  with- 
out exception. 

“Louis  C.  Wyman, 
“William  C.  Cramer, 
Members  of  Congress 


WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  KUYKEND^LLasf^^Lnd  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  are  threatened  with  war  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  best  guarantee  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  that  area  is  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power.  The  surest 
way  to  increase  hostilities  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  resumption  of  a hot  war 
is  to  give  a decided  military  advantage 
to  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  action  by  French  President  de 
Gaulle  in  stopping  the  sale  of  planes  to 
Israel  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
Arabs  with  the  view  of  supplying  them 
planes  an  arms,  is  a serious  threat  to 
peace.  The  only  way  we  can  bring  about 
a return  to  the  status  quo  is  by  furnish- 
ing Israel  the  necessary  planes  it  needs 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power. 

It  is  up  to  the  United  States  to  fill 
the  void  created  by  the  action  of  France 
and  see  to  it  that  Israel  has  the  neces- 
sary means  to  defend  its  borders. 

The  situation  has  been  worsened  by 
indications  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ac- 
celerating its  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
Arab  nations  and  making  no  effort  to 
curtail  them. 


TERMINATION  OF  CONTROLS  ON 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  DUE 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
.traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  concurrent  resolution 
introduced  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney).  Our  resolution 
calls  for  termination,  as  soon  as  prudent- 
ly possible,  of  the  controls  imposed  last 
year  upon  direct  foreign  investment. 

These  controls,  announced  January  1, 
1968,  and  contained  in  President  John- 
son’s Executive  Order  No.  11387,  are  of 
questionable  legality.  The  President,  in 
issuing  his  order,  was  forced  to  cite  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  and 
a declaration  of  national  emergency 
dating  to  the  Korean  war  as  authority. 
Congress  was  not  sufficiently  consulted 


before  the  investment  restrictions  were  Office  of  Direct  Foreign  Investment, 
imposed,  and  I think  it  is  sufficient  to  say  Department  of  Commerce,  for  documen- 
that  the  legislative  history  of  the  Trading  tation  of  the  effect  these  controls  have 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  did  not  di-  had  on  the  outflow  of  capital.  We  were 
rectly  address  itself  to  the  interna-  informed  the  most  recent  collated  data 
tional  monetary  crises  of  the  middle  was  published  in  .the  September  1968 
1960’s.  issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Business, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  recently  as  yesterday  page  22,  table  F,  which  is  reproduced  as 
my  staff  requested  material  from  the  follows: 

TABLE  F.— DIRECT  INVESTMENT  CAPITAL  OUTFLOWS  SUBJECT  TO  RESTRICTIONS  BY  THE  FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 

PROGRAM 

[Millions  of  dollars] 

~ 1967  1968 


This  table  shows  net  capital  outflows 
subject  to  OFDI  regulations — that  is, 
subject  to  the  controls  imposed  by  the 
Executive  order.  While  third  quarter 
data  is  not  yet  fully  available,  I am  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  significant  de- 
parture from  trends  established  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  effect 
these  controls  have  had  was  the  corpo- 
rate shift  to  foreign  sources  for  funding. 
Funds  obtained  abroad  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions through  the  issue  of  new  securities 
increased  about  350  to  400  percent  dur- 
ing 1968— bringing  the  total  to  over 
$2,000  million.  Increased  foreign  borrow- 
ing, then,  must  be  considered  in  asses- 
sing the  effect  of  the  controls  on  U.S. 
capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
suggest  the  controls  have  had  no  effect 
at  all.  When  full  data  on  1968  is  avail- 
able, in  about  6 months,  the  impact  can 
be  known.  Perhaps  as  much  as  one  bil- 
lion in  direct  U.S.  investment  abroad 
will  have  been  denied  U.S.  businessmen. 

But  the  crucial  question  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  is  simply  this: 
Is  the  price  for  this  so-called  savings 
too  steep  to  pay?  Are  our  controls  con- 
traproductive?  Are  we  damaging  irre- 
pairably  our  future  balance-of -payments 
position  through  shortsighted  action  for 
short  run  gain? 

RETURN  ON  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966,the  United  States 
realized  $4,045  billion  in  dividends  on  its 
U.S.  investments  abroad.  In  1967,  the  fig- 
ure was  $4.5  billion.  This  past  year  will 
similarly  show  a healthy  surplus  for  U.S. 
businessmen  who  have  had  the  courage 
and  imagination  for  overseas  speculation 
and  investment. 

But  if  U.S.  investment  is  curtailed  for 
a period  of  years,  as  it  has  been  in  1968, 


American  businessmen  will  be  denied 
the  on-going  opportunity  to  build  a solid 
basis  for  return  and  profit  in  the  1970’s. 
No  one  can  say  the  U.S.  balance- of -pay- 
ments position  will  be  so  strong  in  10 
years  that  dividends  on  private  foreign 
investment  will  be  unnecesary  to  protect 
the  dollar. 

One  simple  statistic  will  dramatize 
my  point.  From  1946-66,  our  private 
sector  realized  a net  gain  in  balance  of 
payments  of  some  $84  billion,  while  the 
Government  showed  a deficit  of  some 
$115  billion  for  the  same  21-year  period. 
The  Nation  could  not  have  survived 
financially  without  that  return  on  U.S. 
private  investment  abroad  during  that 
period.  In  my  opinion,  the  1970’s  will 
be  no  different. 

The  President’s  controls  must  be  re- 
scinded, and  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  must  be  remedied  where  the 
damage  has  been  done— in  the  public 
sector.  The  public  sector  has  shown  the 
loss,  and  private  U.S.  businessmen 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  public 
fiscal  folly. 

FREE  WORLD  MERCHANT  VESSELS 

IN  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  TRADE 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1 minute  and  to  revise  .and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  91st  Congress  begins  its  deliberations 
and  the  Nation,  under  fresh  leadership, 
looks  ahead  with  new  hope  at  the  prob- 
lems that  have  troubled  us  and  the  world 
so  long  there  is  still  no  question  that  our 
first  concern  continues  to  be  the  pro- 
longed war  in  Vietnam. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  predict  how  long 
it  will  take  to  successfully  and  honorably 
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hdve  plagued  the  poor  of  this  nation  for 
mjore  than  a century. 

1 1 would  only  add  that  the  need  pic- 
tured in  Dr.  King's  statement  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  desperate  today  than  it  was 
a year  ago. 

i (Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
xnarks  ) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I than*  the  gehtle- 
mlan. 


THE  PERMITS  FOR  ASSEMBLIES, 

MARCHES,  OR  DEMONSTRATIONS 

DURING  INAUGURATION  SHOULD 

jBE  DENIED 

j (Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permits  for 
assemblies,  marches,  or  demonstrations 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  those 
whose  announced  intention  is  to  disrupt 
tl}e  National  Capital  during  the  forth- 
coming inauguration  should  be  denied. 
Those  seeking  such  permits  make  no 
bones  about  their  intention  to  create  un- 
rest, civil  disobedience,  and  further  dis- 
ruption of  law  and  order.  They  have  been 
trained  in  schools  for  the  disruption  of 
law  and  order. 

There  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
fot  the  issuance  of  a permit  to  assemble 
or  march  to  such  persons  and  such  per- 
mits should  be  denied  in  the  interest  of 
protecting  the  public  peace  and  safety. 
The  allowance  of  a permit  in  these  cir- 
cumstances would  make  a mockery  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  peaceable  f red  As- 
sembly. 

We  in  the  Congress  do  not  want  this 
to  happen  and  I have  today  wired  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  follows: 

Request  denial  of  any  permits  for  ft iass 
demonstrations  or  assemblies  other  than 
difly  constituted  Inaugural  committees  In 
th^  District  of  Columbia  during  Inaugural 
period.  To  grant  permit  to  those  whose  an- 
nounced Intentions  are  to  break  the  law  if 
nebessary  to  attract  attention  is  to  make  a 
mqckery  of  the  constitutional  right  to  peace- 
able free  assembly.  There  is  no  constitutional 
requirement  tor  the  issuance  of  a permit!  to 
assemble  and  march  in  such  circumstances 
and  we  urge  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
peace,  dignity  and  safety  that  all  such  ap- 
plications be  denied  without  exception.  ; 

Louis  C.  Wyman, 
William  Cramer, 
Members  of  Congress* 

If  need  be  the  Congress  by  joint  reso- 
lution should  call  on  the  executive 
branch  to  deny  permits  under  these  Con- 
ditions. 


i PUBLIC  SAFETY  DURING  THE 
INAUGURAL  PERIOD 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  ahd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  (this 
pdint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  j 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  with- 
out significance  is  the  fact  that  law  en- 
forcement precautions  during  the  ih\ 
augural  period  are  under  the  control 
of  officials  of  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion. This  becomes  materially  important 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  failure 


of  the  outgoing  At  Forney  General  to  de-  In  this  publication  it  is  jjet  out  in  detail 
mand  Arm  law  enforcement— reflected  what  is  being  planned.  It  is  a “coimter- 
by  a substantial  increase  in  crime— was  inaugural.”  Why,  they  are  even  asking 
one  of  the  major  issues  in  the  recent  for  a permit. to  have  their  own  ball  on 
presidential  campaign.  publicly  owned  property  on  the  grounds 

It  is  fervently  hoped  by  almost  all  of  the  Washington  Monument.  They  are 
Americans  that  a policy  of  a new  and  even  asking  to  have  a counterparade 
needed  firmness  in  Federal  law  enforce-  marching  in  the  wrong  direction  the  day 
ment  will  be  the  rule  for  at  least  the  next  before  the  right  direction  parade  is  held 
4 years,  in  which  law  and  order  with  in  commemoration  of  the  inauguration 
equal  justice  for  all  will  be  maintained  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
throughout  the  Nation.  Regardless  of  party,  Richard  M.  Nixon 

At  this  time  I believe  the  outgoing  At-  is  the  duly  erected  President  of  the  United 
torney  General  owes  the  incoming  ad-  States  of  America.  Are  we  going  to  per- 
ministration  at  least  the  establishment  Mr.  Dellinger  and  his  crowd  to  dese- 
of  a definition  of  policy  h^^tdfance  of  crkbsJhe  high  office  of  the  Presidency? 
January  20  that  demopstr&tors  conduct-  To  dofcr  this  Nation's  Capital  and  to  the 
ing  themselves  witjiifrthe  law  will  be  left  image  of  America  and  the  world  what 
alone  but  thajt  liny  who  deliberately  they  did  outside  the  Pentagon  not  too 
break  the  law/either  on  or  off  the  streets,  long  ago?  Are  we  going  to  permit  them  to 
will  be  arrested  and  prosecuted.  This  create  a Chicago  riot  fiasco  right  here  in 
policy  should  be  maintained  by  adequate  the  Nation’s  Capital? 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  sufficient  We  have  been  served  notice.  These  rev- 
numbers/  with  an  available-on-call  olutionaries  are  now  “negotiating"  with 
backup  df  Federal  forces,  all  prepared  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  District 
arrest  without  brutality  deliberate  law-  of  Columbia  authorities,  and  the  Attor- 
breakers  without  exception.  Courts  and  ney  General,  and  members  of  the  com- 
prosecutdrs  should  be  on  a standby  basis  mittee  which  I helped  to  negotiate  with 
throughout  whatever  period  is  deter-  on  behalf  of  the  House  to  try  to  get  the 
mined  to  be^critical  demonstrators  out  of  “Resurrection 

There  appears  to  be  no  need  nor  would  City,"  and  at  the  time  I introduced  a bill 
it  be  advisable^)  put  tanks  or  troops  on  to  make  sure  that  such  an  occurrence 
the  streets  in  advance.  A show  of  over-  would  not  happen  again:  I have  relntro- 
force  of  this  type  wmld  be  a provocation,  duced  this  bill.  I hope  that  it  will  pass 
But  they  must  be  ready  if  needed,  and  on  this  session. 

a moment's  notice.  X I join  with  the  gentleman  from  New 

Public  patience  with  deliberate  trou-  Hampshire  in  sayiiig  that  such  permits 
blemongers  and  rioteers  Hl  justifiably  cannot  be  and  should  not  be  granted  to 
wearing  thin.  The  people  a*e  entitled  permit  this  or  any  other  organization  in 
to  observe  the  inauguration  of  Resident-  the  name  of  any  group  or  purpose  to  de- 
elect Richard  Nixon  in  peace  and  safety,  bauch  this  inauguration.  I would  hope 
The  basic  obligation  of  those  responsi-  that  my  colleagues  will  join  us  in  this 
ble  for  law  enforcement  is  to  maintain  effort. 

and  defend  our  citizens  as  they  come  arid  A copy  of  the  press  release  announcing 
go  upon  the  public  nhroughfare,  This  ob-\  my  opposition  and  that  of  my  distin- 
ligation  has  never  been  more  apparent  Vguished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
than  in  the  National  Capital  at  this  hour  $^ew  Hampshire,  Louis  €.  Wyman,  is 
faced  with  the  announced  intention  of  a herewith  included  in  these  remarks  for 
small  minority  to  disrupt  the  inaugura-  the  information  of  my  colleagues : 
tion  and  violate  the  law.  Congressmen  Call  for  Denying  Permits 

mt  — to  Demonstrators  During  Inaugural  Period 


PERMITS  FOR  ASSEMBLIES,  MARCH- 
ES, OR  DEMONSTRATIONS  DUR- 
ING INAUGURATION  SHOULD  BE 
DENIED 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  . If  ever  there  was  a time 
in  the  history  of  tills  country  when  the 
dignity  of  the  inauguration  should  be 
manifest  and  should  be  preserved,  it  is 
this  inauguration,  when  our  Nation  and 


Two  Republican  Congressmen  today  called 
upon  Interior  Secretary  Udall,  Mayor  Walter 
Waslilngton  and  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  to  deny  the  issuance  of  permits  to 
“counter  inauguration”  protestors  who  are 
planning  to  erect  a large  tent  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Washington  Monument  as  well  as 
march  down  Pennsylvaonia  Avenue  a day 
before  the  Inauguration. 

/In  a speech  on  the  House  Floor,  U.S.  Reps. 
•William  C.  Cramer,  R-Fla.,  and  Louis  C. 
f Wyman,  R-N.H.,  read  the  text  of  a wire  they 
sent  to  TJdall,  Clark  and  Washington  in 
which  they  said  that  “there  is  no  constitu- 
tional requirement  for  the  issuance  of  a per- 
mit to  assemble  or  march  in  such  circum- 
stances . . .” 


the  world  are  faced  with  such  great 
crises. 

We  have  been  served  notice  that  there 
is  an  intention  on  the  part  of  certain 
groups  to  debauch  this  inauguration,  to 
despoil  it,  to  defile  it,  to  not  even  give 
the  new  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  set  the  stage 
for  his  program  and  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  this  Nation  and  peace  in  the 
world. 

We  have  been  iserved  notice  in  an 
underground  newspaper  called  the 
Washington  Free  Press.  It  is  a disgusting 
publication. 


The  wire  urged  the  denial  of  any  permits 
“in  the  interest  of  the  public  peace,  dignity 
and  safety,”  To  grant  permits  to  those  whose 
announced  intentions  "are  to  break  the  law  if 
necessary  to  attract  attention  is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  constitutional  right  to  peace- 
able free  assembly.” 

Cramer  and  Wyman  also  disclosed  that  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Free  Press,  an 
underground  hippie  newspaper,  laid  out 
plans  for  the  counter  inaugural  which  re- 
veals that  substantial  planning  and  fore- 
thought has  gone  into  the  demonstration. 
“The  article  clearly  anticipates  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  discussing  the  possibility  of  ‘police 
charges,’  ‘gassing,’  and  the  ^overall  military 
situation’  during  the  inaugural  week,  and 
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Th$  above  facts,  plus  world  conditions, 
amply  illustrate  why  we  should  work  for 
an  end  to  the  fighting,  however;  and  to 
that  end  the  recent  offer  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  as  reported  in  the  press,  for 
negotiations  to  commence  at  a round 
table — no  sides — was  a reasonable  sug- 
gestion and  should  be  accepted.  But  the 
South  Vietnamese  refused. 

The  North  Vietnamese  said  further 
that  if  such  a circular  table  was  adopted, 
they— the  North  Vietnamese  and  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front— would  be  will- 
ing to  eliminate  designation  by  name- 
plates and  flags.  But  the  South  Viet- 
namese refused.  ^ , , 

Accordingly,  it  would  appear  that,  to 
get  substantive  talks  started,  Saigon  and 
its  Paris  representatives  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  want 
action,  now.  „ A 

Perhaps  General  Ky  hopes  President- 
elect Nixon  and  his  people  will  be  easier 
to  negotiate  with;  and  therefore  nothing 
will  be  lost  by  waiting.  Let  us  hope  that 
is  not  correct,  because  any  delay  can 
only  result  in  additional  losses. 

In  his  San  Antonio  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 1967,  President  Johnson  said  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  stop  all  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  if  substantive  talks  could 

begin,  . ' _ . , 

All  bombing  was  terminated  last 
November  1,  70  days  ago.  Since  then 
1,485  Americans  have  been  killed  and 
billions  more  dollars  have  been  spent. 

With  the  premise  that  many  more 
American  lives  will  be  lost  if  Saigon  is 
allowed  to  continue  the  delay  by  arguing 
about  the  technicalities  of  procedure,  I 
suggest  the  following: 

First.  The  North  Vietnamese  sugges- 
tion of  a round  table,  without  nameplates 
or  national  flags,  be  accepted. 

Second.  The  United  States  begin  nego- 
tiations with  Hanoi  immediately,  looking 
toward  a military  disengagement. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  make 
it  clear  that  we  prefer  Siagon  be  a full 
participant  in  the  negotiations,  even  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces 

Fourth.  If,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  does 
not  believe  it  timely  for  them  to  come 
to  the  negotiating  table,  that  is  their  de- 
cision. But  in  our  own  interest  we  should 
make  it  clear  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
that  we  must  now  move  promptly  to  ne- 
gotiations; then  set  a date  for  starting 
those  negotiations,  and  be  there  on  that 
date,  with  or  without  the  South  Viet- 
namese. _ 

In  that  way,  to  the  immense  satisfac- 
tion of  the  American  people,  we  can 
follow  the  wise  recommendations  of  both 
Secretary  Clifford  and  Dr.  Kissinger  by 
moving  toward  a military  settlement  with 
Hanoi,  letting  the  Vietnamese  work  out 
the  political  settlement. 

Thereupon  we  could  turn  a large  part 
of  our  gigantic  budget  for  swords  into 
ploughshares;  and  as  a result  have  sub- 
stantial resources  available  to  cope  with 
the  great  and  growing  problems  which 
also  face  us  in  other  parts  of  the  world 

as  well  as  here  at  home. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Y ork 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  he  has  made  a splendid  speech,  and 
I wish  to  identify  myself  with  his  views. 
I have  the  same  feelings  in  my  heart 
that  he  has. 

I would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question.  It  may  very  well  be^-we  are 
very  sophisticated  here — that  all  of  this 
stalling  around  has  been  based  on  the 
desire  to  await  January  20  to  get  the 
new  team  on  the  job.  However,  does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  agree  with  me, 
since  this  is  January  10,  and  only  10  days 
from  January  20,  that  unless  the  process 
which  he  outlined  is  started  now  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  change  when  there 
is  a changing  of  the  guard  in  Paris;  that 
we  will  see  revealed  an  effort  to  block 
negotiations;  and  that  the  time  is  right 
that  the  present  team  has  to  get  on  the 
job  to  do  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual  the  able  Senator  goes  to  the  heart 
of  a situation.  The  thrust  of  this  address 
is  let  us  get  on  with  it  so  these  strung - 
out  procedural  negotations  develop  into 
actual  substantive  negotiations. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  constructive  contribution. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  may  be  waived  so  that  i 
may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is 
so  ordered.  The  rule  of  germaneness  is 
waived  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized.  ^ 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
area  of  tension  and  conflagration  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  should  have 
spoken  of  in  addition  to  Vietnam  is  the 
Middle  East.  . .. 

In  the  newspapers  this  morning,  the 
headlines  refer  to  Soviet  efforts  to  bring 
about  some  kind  of  peace  in  that  area 
under  its  leadership,  generally  headlined 
as  “An  Imposed  Accord,”  as  one  news- 
paper referred  to  the  matter. 

This  is  a dangerous  situation  for  the 
United  States.  I have  been  in  the  Medi- 
terranean just  recently  and  spent  a day 
aboard  a U.S.  6th  Fleet  carrier  which 
was  constantly  shadowed  by  a Soviet  de- 
stroyer. The  situation  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  now  one  where  a large  Soviet 
fleet_nuclear  armed— faces  a great 
American  fleet,  nuclear  armed.  We  must 
remember  that  in  the  6 -day  war  in  1967 
the  radical  Arabs  attempted  to  involve 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
by  false  statements  that  U.S.  planes  were 
being  used  against  the  Arab  States.  With 
that  kind  of  highly  irresponsible  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  anything  can 
happen.  Therefore,  it  is  a situation  which 


deserves  the  highest  priority  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  . 

The  thing  that  worries  many  people  m 
this  country  is  whether  American  policy 
has  been  changed,  following  the  Beirut 
airport  incident.  It  is  still  an  “incident 
and  only  a minor  element  of  the  entire 
situation  that  faces  us  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  the  main  thing  that  must  be 
made  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  American 

people.  „ . _ 

Whatever  may  be  the  view  of  individ- 
uals concerning  that  incident — most  un- 
fortunate, in  my  judgment,  particularly 
as  regards  some  of  its  political  conse- 
quences in  Lebanon  and  elsewhere — let 
us  not  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

The  fact  is  that  Israel  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  Israel  still  remains  a “basic 
tenet”  of  U.S.  policy  as  John  Foster 
Dulles  put  it,  because  Israel  is  a bastion 
of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East.  Therefore, 
U.S.  policy  is  organized  so  as  to  assure 
Israel’s  preservation.  This  requires  us  to 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  whole  situation, 
rather  than  one  event. 

Several  days  ago  16  Senators  issued 
a declaration  to  put  this  entire  situation 
in  true  perspective.  They  expressed  their 
judgment  that  the  Middle  East  is  the 
area  in  the  world  where  the  danger  of 
war  is  most  acute.  That  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  what  we  have  seen  happening 
in  the  last  few  days.  Putting  the  situation 
in  focus  does  not  mean  that  any  views  as 
to  the  Beirut  incident  need  to  be  aban- 
doned by  anyone  who  would  entertain 
them,  including  our  Government. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  of  December  31  failed  to  take 
account  of  the  very  real  threat  to  the 
survival  of  Israel  caused  by  activities  ot 
various  Arab  nations  surrounding  Israel 
and  including,  unhappily,  activities  orig- 
inating in  Lebanon. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  should 
keep  in  focus  what  is  at  stake  here.  Above 
everything  else,  we  must  profit  from  our 
experience  of  1955  and  1957.  At  that  time, 
the  United  States  exerted  great  pressure 
on  Israel  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the 
Sinai.  To  the  later  regret  of  President 
Eisenhower,  promises  made  at  the  time 
were  not  fulfilled  and  they  were 
breached— to  Israel’s  severe  disadvan- 
tage. Subsequently  the  United  States  was 
placed  in  a most  embarrassing  and  dif- 
ficult situation  especially  10  years  later 
when  war  erupted  again  because  of  a 
breakdown  in  the  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements which  the  United  States  had 
unwritten  in  1957. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 

electorial  reform 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord a statement  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  . - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Bayh’s  statement  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I wish  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  will  hold  hearings  on 
January  23  and  24  on  proposals  relating  to 
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Electorial  reform.  The  headings  will  begin  at 
,10:00  a.m.  in  G308  (auditorium)  of  tjn?  New 
[Senate  Office  Building.  Persons  interested  in 
, being  heard  should  contact  the  Subcbmmit- 
ftee  staff  in  room  419  of.Jhe  Senate  Office 
Building.  % 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I suggest  the  absence  of  a Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Resident,  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ord£r  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 
i The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. . 


In  the  spring  cf  1968,  during  hearings 
before  the  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I raised  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  would  apologize  for  this  inci- 
dent. I was  told  by  Defense  Department 
officials  in  substance  that — and  I cannot 
quote  them  directly  because  this  occurred 
during  a classified  part  of  the  hearing — 
such  a move  would  be  unthinkable  on  our 


January  10,  1969 


* tx  gxuui  JtfSS 

of  honor  and  prestige  to  th&^tfnited 
States.  I asked  DOD  officjafer  a simple 
question  in  reply:  “What*#festige?”  I told 
them  in  substance  that  “when  a fourth- 
rate  power  can  hh,amt  one  of  our  ships  on 
the  high  seas  apa  get  away  with  it,  what 


told  the  truth  on  the  timing  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  crew.  They  must  be  told  the 
truth  as  to  why  we  apologized  and  then 
lied.  But  more  than  anything  else  that 
will  be  revealed  through  investigation, 
the  American  people  need  to  know  that 
we  will  never  suffer  another  Pueblo. 

We  need  to  know  that  the  enemy,  be 
they,  Nerth^K-eseans,  Chinese,  East  Ger- 


wiuui  i\oiTiT“ts.-o¥«ans,  umnese,  East  Ger- 

part  because  it  would  cause  a great  d&ss"  mans,  SovieteTorl  whoever  will  not  get 
of  honor  and  nrestigp  tn  tho-  aum-*?  „ 7 n-.-T.7_  * , . 


away  with  a Pueblo  ever  again.  The 
American  people  need  such  assurance, 
but  the  enemy  needs  it  even  more. 


NOTICE  OF  FIRST  MEETING  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  gHGUP  OF  THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

[ Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Resident,  X ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  I may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes  on  extraneous  mat- 
ters, without  regard  to  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. 

1 The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  pf  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chfbr  hears  jtione, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
nfieeting  in  the  91st  Congress  oi  the 
Abnerican  group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  will  be  held  at  10  o’clock 
Wednesday  morning,  January  29,  in  the 
Senate  conference  roon£  S-207,  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol.  As  each  Sen- 
ator knows,  all  Members''  pf  the  Senate 
are  members  of  the  American  group,  and 
all  are  eligible  to  attend,  The  meeting 
will  be  given  over  to  the  flection  of  offi- 
cers for  1969-70,  and  to'*  other  matrcrs 
of  an  organizational  nature.  I hope  as 
many  as  can  will  plan  to  Jfe  present. 


honor  and 
about?” 

So  a mov 
the  spring  b 
ever,  it  was 
policy  whic 
Not  only 
charges  that 


festige  are  you  talking 

which  was  unthinkable  in 
;ame  policy  by  winter.  How- 
the  added  dimension  of  this 
really  disturbs  me. 

|d  we  admit  to  Communist 
;e  intruded  into  the  North 


THE  U.S.S.  “PUEBLO”  INCIDENT 

[Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
Ainerican,  I rejoiced  with  $J1  other  Amer- 
icans on  Christmas  Eve^when  the  81 
hying  crew  members  of  th#  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
wfre  released  by  their  captors,  the  North 
Koreans. 

iWhile  I remain  deeply,  grateful  that 
the  Pueblo  crew  has  been  returned  to 
safety  in  these  United  States,  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  release  was  arranged 
has  some  disturbing  aspects  to  it.  With- 
out wishing  to  at  all  dampen  the  good 
will  owed  these  men  for  their  service  to 
their  country,  I do  believe  a few  com- 
ments are  in  order. 

At  the  outset  let  me  male  it  clear  that 
my  concern  for  these  men  and  their 
families  is  no  less  genuine; and  human- 
itarian than  those  who  ranged  I for 
their  release.  ; 

However,  I cannot  help  but  believe  that 
th^  final  chapter  of  this  phase  of  the 
PUeblo  affair  has  not  yet  Seen  written. 
Many  questions  must  be  answered,  and 
thi  American  people  havf  the  right  to 
knbw  the  answers. 

The  timing  of  this  affair  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  curious.  If  we  intended  to 
admit  before  the  whole  world  that  we 
were  wrong,  and  then  to  deny  that  bur 
apology  was  valid,  did  we  hive  to  wait  II 
months  to  do  it? 


Korean  territohal  waters,  but  we  then 
turned  around  aiffKadvertised  that  we 
had  lied  about  it.  n. 

The  document  we  signefrswill  make  an 
excellent  propaganda  piece  Throughout 
the  Communist  nations  whereNnir  re- 
pudiation of  it  will  not  be  heaxS^The 
document  will  also  be  effective  in  under- 
developed areas  where  the  Communist 
can  show  “proof”  of  U.S.  “aggression’ 
to  the  uneducated.  But  worst  of  all,  the 
fact  that  we  signed  a document  we  knew 
was  false  and  that  we  admitted  it  can — 
and  I certainly  expect  that  it  will — be 
used  against  us  in,  as  an  example,  our 
Vietnam  negotiations  in  Raris  and  at 
any  other  time  in  the  future  when  we 
sit  across  the  conference  table  from  the 
Reds. 

Let  us  also  face  this  fact:  The  North 
Koreans  still  have  the  ship,  what  is  left 
of  it,  and  there  is  virtually  no  hope  of 
ever  retrieving  it. 

We  still  do  not  know  how  many  secret 
documents  were  aboard  when  the  Pueblo 
was  captured.  On  June  10,  1968,  when 
the  Navy  Department  appeared  before 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee, 

I said  I considered  the  Pueblo  affair  “a 
case  of  rather  extreme,  in  my  opinion 
neglect.”  I said  then,  and  I will  repeat 
now,  that  the  Pueblo  affair  raised  in  my 
mind  grave  doubts  on  “the  use  of  those 
self-destruct  devices,  the  question  of  why 
the  instructions  under  which  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pueblo  handled  the  ship 
as  he  did,  and  the*  question  of  allowing 
information  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  North  Koreans.”  , ^ 

In  briefings,  the  DepajJ^newt ‘^of  De- 
fense has  insisted  t hatTt  would  not  have 
been  feasible  to  have  used  adequate  self- 
destruct  devices  on  the  Pueblo,  thus  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  capturing  our 
equipment  and  documents.  Frankly,  I 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  DOB’s  posture 
in  this  regard.  In  l::ght  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful self-destruct  devices  we  use  in 
aircraft,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  to  me 
that  we  could  not  have  protected  our 
papers  and  equipment  aboard  ship. 

Inquiries  are  now  being  conducted  into 
the  entire  Pueblo  incident.  Hopefully, 
these  probes  will  answer  many  of  our 
questions  about  -this  affair.  Many  ques- 
tions, however,  may  remain  unanswered. 
For  these  the  American  people  deserve 
and  must  have  answers.  They  must  be 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  II)  to  amend 
rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

THE  CASE  FOR  OPEN  DEBATE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  there  have  been  many  eloquent  at- 
tacks and  rebuttals  on  the  question  of 
limitation  of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Those  of  us  who  come  upon  such  well- 
plowed  ground  cannot  hope  to  shed  much 
in  the  way  of  original  thought  upon  this 
subject;  yet'  I am  sure  there  are  good 
reasons  and  necessary  arguments  that  it 
would  be  well  to  cover  again  so  they  will 
be  fresh  as  we  once  again  consider  the 
question. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  there  seems  to 
b\a  singular  case  of  split  vision  operat- 
ingvupon  our  national  scene  today.  Al- 
mosKany  paper  or  magazine  on  the 
newsstand  has  an  article  or  reference 
made  to  the  rights  of  minorities.  There 
is  a stVong  assertion  made  that  the 
“rights”  \pf  certain  minorities  are  vio- 
lated if  they  are  not  allowed  to  disrupt 
the  educa&onal  processes  of  large  insti- 
tutions of  Reaming  when  they  do  not 
agree  100  pbreent  with  every  aspect  of 
the  operation  of  that  school. 

The  rightspf  racial  minorities  are  con- 
stantly held  before  us  in  the  public  print 
and  on  the  dr,  as  they  should  be. 

I would  net  wish  to  be  mistaken,  Mr. 
President,  by  having  my  remarks  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  I would  do  away  with 
these  reports  of  the  rights  of  these  mi- 
norities. However,  if  there  is  a creed  op- 
erative inf  the  public  outpouring  upon  the 
rights  of  minorities  today,  I think  it 
might^eH  read  something  like  this: 

“^e  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold 
• omulgate  the  *******  proclaiming 
the  ‘rights’  of  certain  minorities.” 

% ^ think  that  might  be  the  correct  word- 
ing of  such  a creed,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  its  wording  to  be  very  important. 
There  apparently  is  no  concerted  effort 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  all  minorities — 
only  certain  minorities.  I speak  firsthand, 
Mr.  President,  because  I have  personally 
been  the  victim  of  discrimination,  and 
witnessed  such  selective  discrimination. 

In  my  State  of  Arizona,  we  have  a 
great  number  of  American  Indians.  These 
people — wards  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— have  been  largely  mistreated  and 
ill-used  by  the  very  Government  sworn 
by  treaty  to  protect  them;  yet  there  is 
no  great  national  outcry  to  right  these 
wrongs.  Those  of  us  speaking  out  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Indian  are  dis- 
tinctly in  the  minority.  We  are  often 
ignored,  seldom  heeded,  sud  our  efforts 
are  frequently  rewarded  with  a great  deal 
of  Upservice  and  little  tangible  result. 
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mitment  to  all  levels  of  personnel  concerned 
with  supervision,  training  and  promotion. 

KLH  has  transmitted  its  commitment  more 
fully  with  less  formal  effort  than  many  firms 
would  find  possible.  This  difference  would 
be  especially  noticeable  among  larger,  multi- 
unit firms  in  which  internal  communications 
is  a continuing  challenge  even  on  far  less 
volatile  subjects  than  minority  group  em- 
ployment practices. 

KEY  CONTRACTS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Robert  Elman,  President,  KLH  Re- 
search and  Development  Corporation.  55 
Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts 02139.  , 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Shor,  Personnel  Director, 
KLH  Research  and  Development  Corporation, 
55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts 02139. 

Miss  Patricia  A.  Goldman,  Research  As- 
sociate, Economic  Opportunity  Programs, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
1615  It  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 
AC  202/659—6179. 

Mr.  Ivan  C.  Elmer,  Director,  Urban  Action 
Clearinghouse,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  1615  H Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006,  AC  202/659-6177. 

REPORTS  AND  DOCUMENTATION  AVAILABLE 

Abstract  of  proposal  to  U.S.  Children’s 
Bureau  for  the  KLH  Child  Development 
Center,  Inc.  f> 

<‘The  KLH  Success  Story  in  Creating  Jobs, 
by  Henry  M.  Morgan,  Technology  Review, 
1968 . 


BUILDING  A LAND  AND  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  New 
Mexicans  love  the  land.  They  wish  to 
preserve  it  as  an  asset,  developing  its  fer- 
tility and  adding  to  its  strength.  They 
realize  that  an  investment  in  the  land  is 
an  investment  in  themselves. 

These  people  ask  only  for  a chance  to 
be  involved.  Given  an  opportunity,  they 
utilize  it  to  the  fullest.  They  need  only 
be  given  the  tools,  and  their  own  indus- 
try and  resourcefulness  will  finish  the 

job.  , , 

Proof  of  their  belief  in  themselves  and 
their  bond  with  the  land  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention.  The  December 
1968  issue  of  Soil  Conservation  tells  how 
Mr.  I.  M.  Roybal,  of  Pojoaque,  N.  Mex., 
seeing  that  creation  of  the  northern  Rio 
Grande  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment project  had  opened  a door  to  ad- 
vancement, without  hesitation  stepped 
through.  As  a result,  seven  new  jobs  have 
been  created  in  the  expansion  of  his  con- 
tracting business.  In  the  classic  American 
pattern,  he  has  helped  himself,  his  em- 
ployees, and  the  economy  of  his  area — 
not  to  mention  the  land  he  lives  on. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  detailing  Mr.  Roy- 
bal’s operation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Contractor  Adds  Ditchlining  Business  and 
Multiples  R.C.  & D.  Project  Benefits 
A New  Mexico  contractor  has  turned  a con- 
servation need  into  new  jobs  for  seven  people 
and.  dollars  for  the  whole  community. 

I M.  Roybal  of  Pojoaque,  N,  Mex.,  3 years 
ago  expanded  his  house-building  business 
to  include  concrete  ditch  lining  for  irriga- 
tion and  Invested  $30,000  in  extra  equipment. 

A factor  in  his  decision  was  creation  of 
the  Northern  Rio  Grande  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Project.  Local  com- 
munity leaders  organized  the  project  to  focus 


technical  and  financial  help  from  federal, 
state,  and  other  sources  on  resource  needs  to 
turn  the  area’s  economic  spiral  upward. 

Some  of  the  assistance  was  channeled  into 
improving  irrigation  systems. 

THE  MULTIPLIER  EFFECT 

Mr.  Roybal  expanded  his  contracting  busi- 
ness and  hired  seven  more  men  full-time  to 
meet  demands  for  new  irrigation  ditches. 
Seven  families  benefit  from  the  employment, 
and  Roybal  buys  more  concrete  in  the  com- 
munity, more  fuel,  and  parts  for  his  equip- 
ment. Thus,  dollars  produpe  dollars  to  multi- 
ply the  economic  uplift. 

Roybal  has  added  his  own  innovations  to 
a hand- placed  ditch-lining  operation.  He 
mixes  his  own  concrete  in  the  held  in  a 1/6- 
cubic  yard  mixer  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
small  tractor.  The  concrete  is  dumped  from 
the  mixer  into  the  ditch  and  shaped  with 
a hand-pulled  screed.  The  screed  is  guided 
by  wooden  rails  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
ditch.  With  this  method  Roybal  can  line 
about  350  feet  of  ditch  a day. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SAVING  WATER 

Roybal  plans  to  further  increase  his  op- 
eration later  on  with  purchase  of  a slip-form 
ditch  liner  and  Increase  his  crew  from  seven 
to  11  men. 

His  customers  often  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  efficiency  of  their  new  irri- 
gation systems,  for  people  in  the  traditional- 
ly water-short  Pojoaque  Valley  know  from  ex- 
perience the  value  of  saving  water. — Bruce 
Kidman,  engineer , SCS,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


ELECTORAL  REFORM  NEEDED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I voted  against  the  move  to  sustain 
the  objection  of  Senator  Mitskie  and 
Representative  O’Hara  to  counting  the 
vote  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Bailey,  an  elector  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  on  the 
grounds  that  Dr.  Bailey,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, was  a free  agent  to  cast  his 
vote  for  President  as  he  wished,  despite 
any  ethical  or  moral  considerations  that 
might  have  been  involved. 

A thoughtful  editorial  in  yesterday’s 
Washington  Post  deals  with  the  situation 
that  was  created  by  Dr.  Bailey’s  action, 
pointing  out  correctly  that  such  a thing 
may  well  occur  again,  and,  indeed,  that 
it  could  easily  be  multiplied  many  times, 
unless  corrective  action  is  taken  before 
the  next  presidential  election. 

I am  a strong  advocate  of  electoral 
reform,  a matter  with  which  I hope  the 
91st  Congress  will  deal.  I agree  with  the 
Post’s  editorial  comment  that  “the  draft- 
ing of  a constitutional  amendment  to 
remove  the  peril  points  in  our  system  for 
election  of  the  President  has  become  one 
of  the  most  urgent  tasks”  confronting  us. 

I believe  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  other  body  will  find  this  editorial  of 
interest,  Mr.  President,  and  I ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pointing  to  Reform 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  rebuke  the 
presidential  elector  who  betrayed  his  trust 
confirms  the  worst  fears  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  our  electoral  system.  By 
this  vote  Congress  has  recognized  that  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  may  be  put 
on  the  bargaining  table.  Tbe  immediate  ques- 
tion before  the  two  houses  was  whether  they 
could  prevent  North  Carolina  Elector  Lloyd 
W.  Bailey  from  shifting  his  vote  to  George 


Wallace  after  he  (Bailey)  had  been  elected, 
on  a Nixon  slate.  But  the  larger  question  was 
whether  the  George  Wallace  technique  of 
bargaining  with  the  major  presidential  can- 
didates, in  case  no  one  obtains  an  electoral 
majority,  can  be  used  in  future  elections. 

Congress  has  clearly  indicated  that  it  may 
be  so  used.  Electors  pledged  to  one  presi- 
dential condidate  may  shift  their  votes  to  an- 
other candidate,  without  fear  that  Congress 
will  intervene.  We  think  this  is  a correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  but 
it  opens  the  door  wide  to  bargaining  by  a 
third  party  in  a close  race  to  determine  who 
shall  be  President. 

Congress  cannot  be  reasonably  accused  of 
favoring  such  a system.  On  the  contrary, 
many  members  are  alarmed  by  the  possibility 
that  any  future  President  may  bargain  his 
way  to  the  White  House.  But  they  also  rec- 
ognize that  this  basic  defect  in  the  system 
cannot  be  cured  by  tinkering  with  the  count- 
ing of  votes.  The  remedy  must  come  from  a 
comprehensive  constitutional  amendment. 
The  basic  trouble  is  not  that  .electors  some- 
times refuse  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
they  are  given  at  the  polls.  It  is  that  electors 
are  retained  within  a system  which,  in  effect, 
now  seeks  to  bring  about  the  election  of  the 
President  by  popular  vote. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
electors  must  go.  They  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  The  country  no  longer 
trusts  them  to  exercise  any  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  the  President.  And  neither  Congress 
nor  the  courts  will  hold  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  the  candidate  to  whom 
they  are  pledged,  because  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended  to  give  them  some  measure 
of  discretion.  The  action  this  week  was  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  a 
truly  effective  reform. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  still  much  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  to  be 
made.  But  there  is  growing  conviction  that 
only  direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
will  provide  a complete  remedy  and  at  the 
same  time  command  sufficient  support  to  be 
adopted. 

In  our  view,  the  drafting  of  a constitu- 
tional amendment  to  remove  the  peril  points 
in  our  system  for  election  of  the  President 
has  become  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks 
confronting  Congress.  We  hope  that  it  will 
be  pursued  with  vigor,  determination  and  a 
disposition  to  reconcile  the  remaining  differ- 
ences so  as  to  make  the  adoption  of  the  most 
acceptable  reform  possible.  The  adoption  of 
the  presidential  disability  amendment  a few 
years  ago  is  a good  example  of  how  long- 
conflicting  views  can  be  reconciled  when  there 
is  a major  effort  to  achieve  a reform  that  has 
become  imperative.  The  creation  of  new 
national  election  machinery  is  now  in  that 
category. 


TH^  MIDDLE  EAST  , 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  two  ar- 
ticles ‘published  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  January  2,  1969,  put  in  per- 
spective the  current  situation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

As  the  editorial  says : 

Instead  of  condemning  Israel  at  every  op- 
portunity, the  United  Nations  should  be  giv- 
ing attention  to  assuring  observance  of  the 
cease-fire  which  it  ordered  long  ago,  and 
which  the  Arabs  have  treated  with  contempt. 

* And  as  William  S.  White  says  about 
the  Israelis: 

They  love  their  country;  they  will  unhesi- 
tatingly fight  for  it.  And  they  will  not  be 
talked  out  of  their  right — and  duty — of  self- 
defense. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial  and  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editor. al 
and  article  were  ordered  jp  be  print  ed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:  1" 

[^rom  the  Philadelphia  Ingnirer,  Jam  2 
1969] 

One-Sided  Condemnation 
Lliere  may  be  some  substance  to  the  decl- 
ines held  by  many  that  the  Shell  attach  m 
Arab  planes  at  the  Beirut  affiport,  was  (dis- 
proportionate to  the  immediate  provocation: 
the  utterly  insane  attack  by  Arab  terror!;  is 
on  | an  Israeli  airliner  at  Atljphs.  There  ; has 
been  the  feeling,  also,  that  Israel  picked 'tie 
wrong  target  in  the  reprisal  ifid  in  Lebanc  n, 
wh|ich  has  been  regarded  as  ®e  most  pacific 
of  'the  Arab  states  surroundpig  Israel  a id 
thej  one  with  the  closest  ties  with  the 

When  all  these  things  are?  said,  and  is  It, 
nevertheless,  the  condemnation  of  Israel’s 
action  by  many  governments*! n eluding  our 
own,  and  by  resolution  of  the  jjjnited  Natjjo  is 
Security  Council,  is  wholly  disproportions  te 
to  the  facts  of  Arab  violence^  terrorism  and 
violation  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  which 
have  harassed  Israel  without  Jet-up. 

Why  was  there  not  the  sanp  kind  of  qoa- 
demnation  against  the  Arabs  when  guns  and 
grenades  were  used  in  the  Jgthens  attack, 
whjch  killed  one  passenger,  wounded  a stew- 
ardess and  endangered  the  jfves  of  30,  ;>r 
moj*e  others,  besides  wrecking  the  plajne? 
Why  was  not  the  Security  Cqaincil  outraged 
wh^n  Arabs  dynamited  womelL  and  childU  n 
to  death  in  a Jerusalem  market?  Why  is  pot 
a word  heard  from  those  sojfeady  to  con- 
demn Israel’s  every  reprisal  when  the  |ast 
remaining  Jews  in  Poland  ire  being  sub- 
jected to  cruel  persecution?  , 

Israel  is  a small  land  surrounded  by  pred- 
atory enemies  who  have  vowid  its  destruc- 
tion, and,  unable  to  gain  their  objective  by 
conventional  military  means,  engage  in  al- 
most continuous  acts  of  sabotage  and  guer- 
illa! warfare.  ~7 

Attempts  to  exonerate  Leb|pon  from  the 
activities  of  the  "Popular  Front  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Palestine/*  the  leader  among  the 
anti- Israeli  terrorist  groups,  ^Cannot  stand 
up.  i The  men  who  attacked™. the  plane  in 
Athens  with  murderous  intent  are  Leban- 
ese; they  flew  to  the  point  ofjtheir  missh  n 
frorji  Beirut.  During  the  last  'tine e months, 
no  fewer  than  18  terrorist  Incidents  ha^e 
tak^n  place  from  Lebanon.  tT 
instead  of  condemning  Israel  at  every  op- 
portunity, the  United  Nations fthould. be  giv- 
ing ! attention  to  assuring  observance'  of  the 
ceade-fire  which  it  ordered  jpng  ago,  and 
which  the  Arabs  have  treated  .jgjtli  conteippt. 
And  the  U.N.,  with  the  U.S.  agd  Soviet  Rus- 
sia leading  the  way,  Should  b&Jxerting  itself 
to  bring  about  peace  and  s®bility  in  the 
Middle  East — something  the  Israelis  have 
ardently  desired. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

- Jan.  2,  1969]  ^ 

Critics  Overlook  Israel’s  FiGjjr  fob  Life  xn 
Arab  “Holt  WabJ 
(By  William  S.  Whj|e) 
Washington. — All  this  breast-beating  cor- 
demination  of  Israel  by  “worm? opinion’*  for 
the  Israelis’  reprisal  attack  upon  the  airpot  t. 
in  Lebanon  needs  some  cool  ££-cxaminatSo  i 
and  some  factual  perspective.  * 

It  is  true  that  Israel’s  acti<§|  here,  in  Re  - 
taliation for  a terrorist  Arab  asppult  upon  a i 
Isra  ill  aircraft  in  Athens  in  ^ch  an  Israeli 
lost  his  life,  was  unwise  angjl  excessive— if 
judged  in  total  isolation.  For  Lebanon  lias 
beei  a moderate  force  within  the  Arab  bloc 
and  has  thus  far  alined  only  by  words  in  the 
*‘ho]y  war”  being  conducted  against  Israel  by 
more  vehement — the  Communist- oriented — * 
states  such  as  Nasser’s  Egypt. 

Slill,  this  whole  business  cannot  be  under- 
stood out  of.  its  whole  context.  When  all  the 


facts,  and  not  Just  some  of  them,  are  bcNh 
without  prejudice,  Israel  conies  off  incom- 


parably better  than  it  is  coming  off  in  the 
excited  indictments  being  flung  about  inside 
and  outside  the  United  Nations. 

First  of  all,  Israels  commandos  at  any 
rate  took  the  greatest  care  in  Lebanon  to  take 
no  man’s  life.  But  the  essential  points  are 
vastly  deeper.  Here  is  a nation  dug  out  of 
the  hard,  arid  earth  that  for  all  its  life  has 
been  tirelessly  menaced  by  extremist  Arabs 
from  every  side.  Week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year  the  Israelis  have  been 
drenched  by  the  poisonous  hatred  of  Cairo 
Radio.  Eternally  threatened,  they  have  lived 
in  a stockade  state,  much  as  did  the  Ameri- 
can pioneers.  Endlessly  attacked  along  their 
frontiers,  they  have  responded  with  a cour- 
age and  an  elan  rarely  seen  in  contemporary 
times. 

Explicitly  and  repeatedly  told  by  the  Arabs 
that  they  are  going  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  surprising  that 
after  two  decades  it  is  growing  difficult  for 
them  to  see  that  “big  picture’’  which  states- 
men far  from  the  scene  are  pleased  to  paint 
for  them. 

Is  It  very  surprising,  then,  that  finally  they 
react  with  undue  violence,  considering  the 
further  point  that  nevar  once  have  they  been 
granted  elementary  Justice  by  a U.N.  pres- 
ently headed  by  the  openly  prejudiced  Sec- 
retary U Thant? 

The  simple,  historic  reality  is  that  the 
Israelis  have  never  stood  a chance  in  the  U.N. 
where  the  Russians  and  their  tin-pot  and 
sometimes  crypto-Communist  allies  among 
the  African  and  Asian  states  have  used  this 
tough  and  tiny  Western  outpost  as  a kind 
of  badminton  puck  In  the  Cold  War. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  fundamental 
truth,  and  it  is  this:  It  is  no  longer  lib- 
erally chic  to  be  pro-Israel,  where  once  it 
was  too  liberally  chic  altogether.  Twenty 
years  ago  “elite’’  American  opinion  sentimen- 
talized Israel  out  of  all  reason.  Today,  “elite” 
American  opinion  can  hardly  find  anything 
good  about  the  Israelis.  It  would  require  a 
book  fully  to  explore  this  turnabout;  this 
columnist’s  opinion  is  that  Israel  has  fallen 
out  of  grace  not  because  of  its  considerable 
faults  but  rather  because  of  its  old-fashioned 
virtues. 

For  the  Israelis  oddly  cling  to  certain  out- 
moded concepts  which  in  a shorthand  way 
are-  more  conservative  than  otherwise,  to  wit: 

They  do  not  happily  embrace  any  and  all 
“revolutions,”  such  as  Col.  Nasser’s  exported 
“revolutions”  in  places  like  Yemen.  They  feel 
no  shame  in  being  patriots.  They  love  their 
country;  they  will  unhesitatingly  fight  for  it. 
And  they  will  not  be  talked  out  of  their 
right — and  duty — of  self-defense.  They  do 
not  accept  the  new  isolationism,  the  new 
peacenikism,  of  the  New  Left,  now  so  popu- 
lar in  quarters  here  and  abroad.  Having  been 
told  several  thousand  times  that  pro-Com- 
munist  Arabs  intend  the  literal  destruction 
of  their  way  of  life,  the  y have  come  to  believe 
it. 

That  Lebanon  is  not,  really  a part  of  this 
conspiracy  is  true  enough.  That  Lebanon’s 
airport  has  been  attacked  is  in  every  way 
regrettable.  But  that  ;he  world  can  hardly 
expect  a people  so  long  brutalized  by  hostile 
neighbors  to  respond  i:a  every  instance  with 
all  prudence  and  restraint  is  surely  also  true. 
When  a man  Is  fighting  for  his.  life  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  expect  him  to  proceed  with  all 
the  solemn  care  that  might  be  exercised 
hy  SCO?6  fellow  who  never  felt  a wound 

vs&BV' 

SIXTEEN  SENATORS  SEEK  PER- 
SPECTIVE ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a bi- 
partisan group  of  16  Senators  emphasized 
the  importance  of  examining  the  total 
context  of  the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  in  a statement  released  Monday 
afternoon. 


This  statement,  I believe,  helps  a great 
deal  to  clarify  and  balance  this  discus- 
sion in  this  country  of  this  dangerous 
situation.  In  preparing  and  circulating  it, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  I sought  to  respond  in  a 
balanced  way  to  the  recent  censure  of 
Israel  by  the  United  Nations.  However 
unfortunate  that  situation  may  be,  we 
believe  it  requires  a look  at  all  the  ele- 
ments involved  in  the  dispute. 

The  statement  points  out  that  Israel  is 
continually  subject  to  attacks  from  hos- 
tile groups  in  Arab  nations.  It  declares 
that  a realistic  approach  to  the  conflict 
betwees  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors 
requires  implementation  of  an  equitable 
policy  of  permanent  peace  along  the  lines 
of  the  U.N.  resolution  of  last  November 
22,  efforts  to  maintain  a strategic  arms 
balance,  settlement  of  the  refugee  Ques- 
tion, and  establishment  of  an  organiza- 
tion for  economic  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment. 

It  was  a privilege  to  be  able  to  work 
with  Senator  Javits  on  this  statement, 
and  both  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  14  other 
Senators  who  joined  in  signing  the 
statement.  We  hope  it  will  contribute 
to  the  continuing  Senatorial  discussion 
of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  problems 
which  characterize  the  troubled  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  I ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  statement,  followed 
by  a list  of  the  signers  of  the  statement, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Text  of  Statement  on  the  Middle  East, 
Monday,  January  6,  1969 

We  express  our  deep  concern  over  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation  respecting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East — tike  area  in  the 
world  where  the  danger  of  new  war  is 
greatest. 

We  have  noted  the  adoption  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  United  States,  of  the  resolution 
on  December  31st  in  connection  with  this 
unfortunate  situation.  This  resolution  “con- 
demns Israel  for  Its  premeditated  'military 
action”  and  “issues  a solemn  warning  to 
Israel  that  if  such  acts  were  to  be  repeated, 
the  Council  would  have  to  consider  further 
steps  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions.” 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  direct  threat  to  Israel’s  survival 
posed  by  the  continuing  raids  into  Israel — 
with  their  mounting  toll  in  fives  and  prop- 
erty— by  Arab  guerrillas  operating  from  the 
Arab  states;  states  that  have  maintained  a 
state  of  war  with  Israel  for  twenty  yearn  and 
which  harbor  and  officially  encourage  the 
guerrillas. 

The  Israelis  are  fighting  for  their  very  lives 
as  their  Arab  neighbors,  bolstered  by  Soviet 
military  and  diplomatic  support,  again  open- 
ly threaten  to  obliterate  them. 

The  Jarring  Mission,  intended  to  imple- 
ment the  Security  Council  resolution  of  No- 
vember 22,  1967,  should,  of  course,  continue 
its  efforts  to  avert  the  speedily  deteriorating 
situation. 

We  believe  the  situation  must  be  examined 
in  its  total  context  and  that  Americans  are 
entitled  to  view  it  in  proper  perspective.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  these  conditions,  we  believe 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  should  be : 

1.  To  establish  a policy  of  permanent  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  will  require  an  im- 
plementation of  the  UN  resolution  of  No- 
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vember  22,  1967.  This  resolution  carries  out 
all  its  terms  in  as  parallel  and  equitable 
a manner  as  possible,  with  each  provision 
being  related  to  the  other  rather  than  be- 
ing based  upon  Israel's  withdrawal  from  oc- 
cupied territories  in  return  only  for  paper 
promises  from  the  Arab  states.  A key  point 
in  this  UN  resolution  is  “respect  for  and 
acknowledgement  of  the  sovereignty,  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence  of 
every  State  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live 
in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force.” 

2.  To  make  every  effort- toward  helping  to 
maintain  the  strategic  arms  balance  between 
the  radical  Arab  states  and  Israel,  lest  these 
Arab  states  be  tempted  into  renewing  full- 
scale  warfare.  The  United  States  has  already 
demonstrated  its  policy  in  this  respect  by 
signing  a contract  to  sell  50  supersonic  jets 
to  Israel,  an  action  which  we  support  and 
approve.  The  American  people  do  not  want 
to  see  a situation  where  Israel  will  be  so 
threatened  that  outside  participation  is 
called  or  to  assure  its  very  survival.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  this  effort  for  the  USSR 
to  join  in  limiting  its  supply  of  strategic  mil- 
itary weapons  to  the  radical  Arab  nations, 
and  to  accept  the  right  of  an  independent 
and  free  Israel  to  exist  along  side  its  Arab 
neighbors  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries. 

3 To  call  for  the  most  urgent  considera- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  the  Arab  refugees,  a 
problem  which  continues  to  be  critical.  Con- 
ditions have  completely  changed  since  the 
establishment  of  UNWRA.  About  half  of  the 
refugees  holding  ration  cards  are  now  within 
the  de  facto  jurisdiction  of  Israel  itself  mak- 
ing them  much  more  available  to  settlement. 

4.  To  encourage  establishment  of  an  or- 
ganization for  economic  cooperation  in  the 
Middle  East  to  bring  about  mutual  economic 
development,  better  trade  relation?,  techno- 
logical research  and  administration  of  aid 
and  technical  assistance  programs  in  the 
area. 

Signers  of  the  Statement 
Clifford  P.  Case  (Republican,  of  New  Jer- 

Se Peter  H.  Dominick  (Republican,  of  Colo- 


of  his  State  and  country.  I worked  with 
him,  seeing  at  first  hand  how  he  applied 
himself  to  the  basic  issues  and  needs  of 
Alaska.  Aware  of  the  needs  of  that  area 
of  our  Nation,  he  made  himself  expert  in 
the  fields  of  knowledge  that  were  so 
acutely  attuned  to  the  emerging  realities 
of  his  State. 

From  his  vantage  point  here,  he  pro- 
duced significant  gains  for  Alaska.  But 
he  was  never  a purely  parochial  man  or 
Senator.  In  his  own  unique  manner  he 
served  his  country  as  well  as  his  State. 
The  needs  of  the  Nation  came  to  the  fore 
in  his  actions  as  we  here  observed  them. 
Truly,  he  wore  two  hats  in  this  Cham- 
ber  one  as  a Senator  from  Alaska,  the 

other  as  a U.S.  Senator.  In  this  manner 
he  set  a series  of  examples  that  others 
who  follow  him  into  this  Chamber  would 
do  well  to  emulate. 

Never  indulging  in  fanaticism,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  realities  of  life. 
Steering  clear  of  blind  partisanship,  he 
sought  intelligent  compromise  that 
would  serve  the  entire  land.  Moderate  in 
counsel,  he  put  forth  wise  words  in  a 
clear  and  often  courageous  way. 

Now  he  is  gone  from  our  midst,  and  we 
are  all  the  poorer  for  it.  There  have  been 
so  many  unusual  and  talented  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  this  body. 
Each  has  brought  his  own  gifts  to  the 
service  of  the  Republic  and  its  institu- 
tions. In  so  doing  they  have  strength- 
ened those  institutions  and  the  Nation 
that  rests  upon  them.  Bob  Bartlett 
made  a major  contribution  to  this  body, 
our  tradition,  and  the  continuity  that  is 
its  essence.  He  will  be  remembered  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  worked 
with  him,  and  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship. 

I extend  my  sincerest  condolences  to 
his  family. 


rado) . 

Charles  E.  Goodell  (Republican,  of  New 
York)  • 

Fred  R.  Harris  (Democrat,  of  Oklahoma). 

Philip  A.  Hart  (Democrat,  of  Michigan) . 

Jacob  K.  Javits  (Republican,  of  New  York) . 

Walter  F.  Mondale  (Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota) . 

George  Murphy  (Republican,  of  Califor- 
nia) . 

William  Proxmire  (Democrat,  of  Wiscon- 

Sl  Abraham  Ribicoff  (Democrat,  of  Connect- 
icut) . „ . v 

William  B.  Saxbe  (Republican,  of  Ohio). 

Richard  S.  Schwelker  (Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania) . 

Hugh  Scott  (Republican,  of  Pennsylvania) . 

Joseph  D.  Tydings  (Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land). 

Harrison  A.  Williams  (Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey) . 

Stephen  M.  Young  (Democrat,  of  Ohio) . 


BOB  BARTLETT  WILL  BE 
REMEMBERED 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  much  poorer  because  of  the 
passing  of  Bob  Bartlett  of  Alaska.  No 
Nation  ever  produces  too  many  men  of 
his  caliber.  He  wore  himself  thin  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  service  of  his  State  and 
Nation. 

Rarely  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  see 
a finer  example  of  . a public  servant  dedi- 
cated to  the  well-being  and  advancement 


PERMISSIVENESS  RUNNING  OUT? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I would  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Washington  Evening  Star’s  col- 
umnist, James  J.  Kilpatrick,  is  right  in 
his  statement  in  Thursday’s  paper  that 
the  college  professors  and  presidents  who 
have  condoned  violence  on  America’s  col- 
lege campuses,  and  who  have  sought  to 
appease  those  who  have  fomented  these 
troubles,  “have  gone  out  of  style,” 

They  most  assuredly  should  go  out  of 
style,  for  - the  uprisings  they  have  coun- 
tenanced form  a blot  that  may  never  be 
erased  from  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
education  in  America.  Events  such  as 
those  that  have  transpired  recently  on 
the  campus  of  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege, where  instructors  have  gone  on 
strike  in  support  of  student  anarchists, 
should  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  of  government  upon 
which  most  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 


sities depend. 

Columnist  Kilpatrick  praised  Gover- 
nor Reagan  of  California  for  his  forth- 
right pronouncement  that  the  colleges 
must  be  kept  open,  that  they  must  not 
be  surrendered  to  those  who  would  de- 
stroy them  and  I commend  him,  too.  We 
need  more  public  officials  willing  to  stand 
firm  against  insurrection. 

The  column  cites  the  experience  of 


Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  where 
the  trustees  have  adopted  a strong  anti- 
demonstration policy,  based  on  the  pre- 
mise that  “the  right  to  criticize  and  pro- 
test is  not  the  right  to  disrupt  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others.”  Worcester 
has  had  no  trouble. 

The  “tides  of  permissiveness”  may,  in- 
deed, be  running  out,  as  Kilpatrick  says. 
I know  that  there  must  be  millions  of 
Americans  who  would  join  me  in  hoping 
so.  I ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reagan  Hailed  for  Getting  Tough  on 
Campus 


Those  who  undertake  to  read  the  currents 
of  public  opinion  are  engaged  in  a difficult 
art.  Such  tides  never  can  be  predicted  to  the 
fraction  of  an  inch.  Mostly  it’s  guesswork  or 
just  plain  hunch.  But  it’s  a good  bet  that 
California's  Governor  Reagan  has  sensed 
public  attitudes  exactly  in  his  resolute  state- 
ment on  campus  violence. 

The  governor  ran  into  newsmen  this  past 
Sunday  at  the  Sacramento  airport.  It  was 
the  day  before  San  Francisco  State  College 
was  scheduled  to  reopen.  Reagan  was  asked 
for  comment.  He  paused  deliberately:  then 
he  laid  it  on  the  line. 

“Those  who  want  to  get  an  education, 
those  who  want  to  teach,  should  be  protected 
in  that  at  the  point  of  a bayonet  if  necessary. 
The  college  has  to  be  kept  open.  I don’t  care 
what  force  it  takes.  That  force  must  be 


applied.” 

Hallelujah!  That  is  precisely  what  should 
have  been  said  and  done  all  along.  It  is  amaz- 
ing, in  retrospect,  that  such  eminent  men 
as  Grayson  Kirk  of  Columbia  ever  could  have 
lost  track  of  the  truth  that  Reagan  stated 
so  bluntly.  The  campus  of  a college  or  uni- 
versity is  like  any  other  community.  In  the 
presence  of  violence,  the  rights  of  the  law- 
abiding  residents — the  students  who  want  to 
learn,  the  teachers  who  want  to  teach — h^— 
to  be  defended  at  any  cost.  These  come  fh — 
Any  compromise  with  this  principle  is  ax. 
invitation  to  anarchy. 

A year  or  so  ago,  Reagan’s  statement  would 
have  provoked  moans,  groans  and  gasps  from 
the  intellectual  community.  No  more.  Tire 
professors  and  presidents  who  have  condoned 
the  outrages,  and  sought  to  appease  the  fire- 
brands, have  gone  out  of  style.  Increasingly, 
the  public  demand  is  to  expel  the  fascist  stu- 
dents and  to  Are  the  faculty  members  who 
enter  into  conspiracy  with  them.  These  mili- 
tants can  respect  the  rights  of  others,  or  they 
can  get  out.  It’s  as  simple  as  that,  and  no 
phony  invocations  of  “tenure”  or  “academic 
freedom”  or  “the  right  to  dissent”  should  be 
heeded  any  longer. 

The  firmness  voiced  in  California  by  Rea- 
gan is  not  unique.  Other  responsible  admin- 
istrators have  taken  the  same  high-principled 
view.  The  trustees  of  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  adopted  a statement  of  policy  last 
June — a copy  has  just  come  across  my  desk- 


land, 

The  Worcester  statement  opens  by  affirming 
the  institute's  belief  in  individual  freedom. 
But  “academic  freedom  is  not  academic  li- 
cense, and  the  right  to  criticize  and  protest 
is  not  the  right  to  disrupt  or  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  others.”  The  statement 


continues : 

“Students  enter  Worcester  Tech  volun- 
tarily. They  apply  presumably  because  they 
wish  to  further  their  education  and  hopefully 
because  they  believe  Worcester  Tech,  with  its- 
traditions  and  reputation,  is  capable  of  ad- 
vancing their  intellectual  attainments.  Stu- 
dents come  to  learn,  to  be  guided,  not  to 
direct. 
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“p  they  do  not  li £e  some  o£Jhe  rules  and 
regulations,  traditions  and  policies  of  Wor- 
cester Tech,  they  do  not  have  to  enter.  But 
let  lit  be  understood  that  having  been  ac- 
cepted, and  having  decided  to  en  ier,  they  are 
expected  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  our  nation 
andl  comply  with  the  rules  md  policies  of 
Worcester  Tech.  Criticisms  and  suggestions 
are  (always  in  order  and  will  continue  to  be 
welcomed,  but  threats,  disturbances  or  force 
of  any  kind — whether  by  a single  student  a 
minority  or  a majority— will  not  be  tolerated/* 

The  Worcester  statement  concludes  with 
an  Explicit  warning  that  the  college  offers  no 
sanctuary  to  any  person  who  condones,  ad- 
vocates, or  exercises  the  seizure  of  private 
property  or  the  use  of  intimidation.  "Any  who 
engage  in  such  activities  will  be  held  fully 
responsible,  and  punishment  it  this  college 
for  such  acts  will  be  prompt  and  sufficient  to 
the  Icause,  including  expulsion/* 

Worcester  Tech  hasn’t  had  the  first  breath 
of  trouble. 

This  is  the  sound  approach.  It  is  right  itr 
principle;  it  is  right  politically,  too.  The  tides 
of  permissiveness  are  running  out.  From  San 
Francisco  to  Worcester,  the  new  year  sees  a 
determination  among  free  men  to  restore  the 
order  on  which  freedom  itself  depends. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY*  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  Octoy 
ber  i 1968,  I was  privileged  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  President  Morris  B. 
Abram,  of  Brandeis  University. 

At  that  time  I was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  an  address  given  by  Effie 
Yofle,  president  of  the  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity I student  body.  His  statement,  brief, 
succinct,  and  unquestionably  sincere,  is 
an  articulate  expression  of  the  desires 
and  Objectives  of  America’s  young  people; 
Thejneed  to  recognize  change  and  to  deal 
witp  it,  the  need  to  have  more  control 
over  policies  which  directly  affect  thejir 
‘and  the  preference  for  working 
v-Ch  existing  institutions  and  figures  if 
authority  to  achieve  these  ends,  are  41I 
a vital  part  of  the  so-called  student 
revolution. 

I commend  Mr.  Yoffie’s  objectives,  add 
his  jnethod  of  achieving  them,  and  a4k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Eric  Yofite,  Student  Body  Pres- 
ident, at  the  Inauguration  of  Brandeis 
President  Morris  B,  Abram,  October  6,  1968 
Thfe  greetings  which  I bring  to  you  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Brandeis  Student  Union, 
and  tjhe  welcome  which  I extend  Jo  Brandeis 
President  Morris  B.  Abram,  are  more  than 
merely  polite  gestures.  They  are  Ihe  products 
of  a three-week  period  in  which  student 
leaders  have  met  frequently  with  Ur.  Abram, 
have  discussed  with  him  a large  range 

educational  Issues.  By  briefly  reviewing 
the  opntent  of  these  sessions,  I hope  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  nature  of  our  greeting  and 
the  sincerity  of  our  welcome. 

We  began  by  emphasizing  oUT  desire  to 
establish  meaningful  communication  with  I 
the  Office  of  the  President.  We  went  consldn 
erabiy  beyond  that,  however.  We  evaluated 
with  (President  Abram  the  inevitable  tendl- 
ency  pi  universities  to  flit  themselves  intq 
existing  and  familiar  patterns.  Habit,  of 
cours^,  is  no  longer  justified,  as  We  are  today 
confronted  with  a demand  for  radical  ret 
forms.;  Distinguished  universities  have  begun 
to  realize  that  educational  reevaluation  must 
ba  based  upon  present  and  future  require- 
ments; rather  than  o-n  precedent  or  tradition; 
however  ancient  or  hallowed. 


We  agreed,  therefore,  that  meaningful  dis- 
cussion means  free  discussion.  Our  ground 
rules  will  be  simple  ones : there  must  be  at 
Brandeis  no  individual,  no  position,  no  struc- 
ture, or  no  approach,  however  fundamental 
and  accepted,  which  Is  immune  fjpm  con- 
stant reappraisal  and  instructive  criticism, 
and  if  necessary,  from  sweeping  reform. 

Often-justified  discontent  at  other  uni- 
versities indicates  to  us;  the  necessltffof  initi- 
ating immediately  such  an.=  exhaustive  re- 
assessment. We  feel  that  among  the  most 
pressing  demands  are- the  following:;  firstly, 
the  need  to  elevg^e  the  status  of  teaching  at 
Brandeis;  secondly,  the  need  to  reform  our 
undergraduate  curriculum;  thirdly,  the  need 
to  better  develop  our  approach  to  university 
planning  fourthly,  the  need  to  revise  our 
academic  calendar  anc  make  the  four-year 
pattern  more  flexible;  and,  lastly,  the  need 
to  reevaluate  the  nature  of  the  Brandeis 
community. 

The  community  has  changed  because  the 
university  has  changed.  In  twenty  years,  the 
accomplishments  at  Brandeis  have  been 
monumental.  As  this  first  era  comes  to  a 
close,  however,  we  must  not  rest  on  our 
laurels.  In  only  two  decades  we  have  attained 
the  status  of  a great  university.  Our  respon- 
sibility therefore,  as  we  turn  to  the  second 
era,  are  now  much  greater. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  ‘ differences  between  1948  and 
1968.  As  various  fields  continue  to  change 
, rapidly,  it  is  difficult  enough  to  know  what 
Xa  proper  graduate  education  ought  to  be;  it 
i.T  even  more  difficult  to  determine  how  the 
undergraduate  out  to  be  educated.  When 
an  increaMng^iiumber  of  students  plan  grad- 
uate study,  a Tntfversi-y  such  as  Brandeis, 
which  is,  and  must  ^remain,  primarily  an 
undergraduate  institution,  runs  the  risk  of 
becoming  merely  a corridor— the  last  cham- 
ber before  the  really  important  room  is  en- 
tered. Obviously,  the  undergraduate^  experi- 
ence is  considerably  affected.  This  is  not 
simply  a matter  of  raising  questions  about 
the  adequacy  of  a particular  curriculum.  We 
discussed  with  Dr.  Abram,  the  more  basic 
questions  that  are  raised.  The  primary  issue 
becomes  one  of  educational  integrity.  We 
suggested  that  this  must  be  Judged  not  by 
the  standards  of  others,  but  by  the  Brandeis 
community,  which  we  envision  as  a face-to- 
face  academic  unit  in  which  there  is  internal 
coherence,  shared  membership,  and  high 
morale. 

Shared  membership  does  not  mean  stu- 
dent rule.  It  does  mean,  however,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  students  assuming  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  making  decisions  about 
themselves  as  individuals,  and,  further,  our 
expectation  that  we  will  be  given  a share 
in  shaping  decisions  of  an  educational  na- 
ture and  those  affecting  the  general  drift 
of  university  policy.  We  requested  from  Dr. 
Abram,  then,  only  a partial  role,  but  a 
meaningful  one,  which  does  not  mean  mere 
advisory  status. 

We  agreed,  finally,  upon  the  necessity  for 
a clear,  unequivocal  commitment  by 
Brandeis  University  to  play  a vigorous,  con- 
structive role  in  the  suiTounding  ccpjamun- 
ity,  and  to  reorient  its  program.,  toward  the 
pressing  social  and  economic^heeds  of  our 
country. 

These  were  theJgsuCs  which  we  have  con- 
sidered In  t£L£Hps£t  few  weeks.  I should  not 
give  the  impression  that  the  opinions  of 
; students  and  of  Dr.  Abram  are  identical. 
That  is  far  from  the  case,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  we  differ,  the  student  body  pledges  to 
j i remain  the  loyal  opposition:  prodding,  ques- 
tioning, demanding  reasoned  responses,  and 
so  forth. 

I feel,  however,  that  our  approaches  are 
~ r generally  similar,  and  that  we  are  proposing 
the  same  questions  concerning  how  a col- 
lege community  ought  to  be  organized,  what 
services  it  must  provide,  and  what  demands 
it  may  legitimately  make  of  its  students. 

The  student  body  looks  forward  to  work- 
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ing  with  the  faculty,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Abram,  in  exerting  creative  leadership 
in  American  education,  and  we  welcome 
him,  once  again,  to  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  aiinounced  several  days  ago  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
scheduled  a public  hearing  on  January 
15  to  consider  the  nomination  of  William 
Rogers  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State.  •; 

After  further  consideration,  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  on  January  15  a hear- 
ing in  executive  session  at  which  time 
both  Mr.  Rogers  and  Elliot  Richardson, 
Under  Secretary  of  State- designate,  will 
be  expected  to  reply  to  questions  cus- 
tomarily asked  of  men  nominated  for 
appointment  to  public  office.  Policy  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  will  be  discussed 
at  a public  hearing,  or  hearings,  to  be 
held  in  the  future. 

The  hearing  on  January  15  is  being 
held  in  order  that  there  may  be  a report 
on  these  nominations  to  the  Senate  by 
the  committee  which,  if  favorable,  will 
place  the  Senate  in  a position  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  appointments 
of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Richardson  as 
soon  as  possible  after  President-elect 
Nixon  takes  office. 

The  public  hearing  on  January  15  orig- 
inally scheduled  has  been  deferred  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Rogers  could 
not  be  expected  at  this  time  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  specific  issues  of 
foreign  policy  before  President-elect 
Nixon’s  inauguration  and  address  on 
January  20.  A subsequent  public  hearing, 
or  subsequent  hearings,  will  provide 
members  of  the  committee  with  an  op- 
portunity to  question  the  new  Secretary 
df  State  without  being  inhibited  by  the 
restrictions  that  apply  before  January  20. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PRETRIAL  RELEASE 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man; of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  I am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  will  begin  6 days 
of  hearings  on  January  21,  1969,  on  the 
subject  of  pretrial  release  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  22,  23,  28,  29,  and  30,  1969,  in 
room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  beginning  9:30  a.m.  each  morn- 
ing. 

These  hearings  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  devoted  to  comprehensive  review 
of  the  operation  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  and  related  laws  and  procedural 
rules  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gath- 
ered during  the  2%  years  of  its  opera- 
tion. During  the  hearings  we  will  give 
detailed  attention  to  the  various  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  proposals  which 
have  been  suggested  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, judges,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  other  interested  and  informed  per- 
sons. The  greatest  need  for  any  changes 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  many  violent  crimes  are 
committed  by  persons  on  pretrial  re- 
lease. The  District  is  the  only  jurisdic- 
tion where  ordinary  crimes  of  violence 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I subscribe 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  my  colleague,  the  dean  of  our 
delegation  (Mr.  Hebert)  . 

I have  very  fond  memories  of  Con- 
gressman Allen  and  his  family  and  his 
very  wonderful  wife.  Mr.  Allen  was  most 
helpful  to  me  as  a young  Member  of 
this  body.  I served  with  him  here  for 
many  years.  I know  he  enjoyed  a long 
and  happy  retirement.  He  was  a very 
religious  man,  a Christian  man. 

I am  sure  Mr.  Allen  has  earned  a great 
reward  in  the  hereafter.  He  made  a great 
contribution  to  our  State  and  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I thank  the  distinguished  gentleman. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5 legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  the  late  hon- 
orable A.  Leonard  Allen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  DE  GAULLE' OF  FRANCE 

ADDS  FUEL  TO  FLAMES  IN  MIDDLE 

EAST 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
now  comes  President  de  Gaulle,  of 
France,  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  existing 
in  the  Middle  East.  Let  France  remember 
that  boycotts  and  embargoes  work  both 
ways. 

The  Israelis  have  been  forced  by  the 
evermounting  and  continuous  murderous 
terroristic  attacks  to  strike  with  a ter- 
rible, swift  sword  against  their  enemies. 
Had  they  done  anything  less,  it  would 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  Arab  na- 
tions as  a sign  of  fear  and  weakness,  and 
undoubtedly  heavier  and  greater  acts  of 
terrorism  by  the  henchmen  of  the  various 
Arab  governments  would  have  been  ini- 
tiated. 

If  there  is  to  be  criticism  at  this  point, 
let  it  be  equal.  No  critical  outburst  was 
heard  when  an  Israel  airliner  was  shot 
at,  and  a passenger  killed,  at  the  Athens 
airport.  There  was  no  tremendous  out- 
cry at  the  kidnaping  of  another  El-Al 
airplane  by  the  Algerian  Government. 
There  was  no  outcry  whatsoever  on 
black  Friday,  November  22,  when  13 
Israelis  were  killed  and  57  seriously 
wounded  and  maimed  for  life  in  the 
marketplace  in  Jerusalem.  There  has 
been  no  condemnation  of  the  continued 
Arab  terroristic  and  murderous  attacks 
on  Israel  border  settlements. 

If  there  is  to  be  justice  to  all  the 
parties  involved,  if  there  is  to  be  peace 
in  the  area,  then  let  the  United  Nations 
and  the  world  leaders  treat  the  entire 


situation  evenhandedly  without  parti- 
sanship. If  the  United  Nations  truly  be- 
lieves in  equal  justice  for  all,  if  the 
United  Nations  truly  wishes  a peaceful 
settlement  of  the  problems  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  if  the  United  Nations  does  not 
have  a double  standard,  then  it  must 
condemn  the  continual,  unlawful,  and 
terroristic  attacks  made  upon  Israel  as 
well  as  it  has  condemned  Israel  for  its 
retaliatory  action  against  those  who 
have  vowed  to  drive  her  into  the  sea. 

If  the  retaliatory  action  taken  by 
Israel  is  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
continuous  terrorism  by  the  Arabs  and 
the  fact  that  Lebanon  has  become  the 
capital  of  the  terroristic  Arab  move- 
ment, the  justice  of  Israel’s  position 
cannot  but  be  understood. 

Let  us  also  beware  of  the  sudden  ap- 
parent pacific  diplomatic  moves  by  the 
Soviets.  They  are  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States. 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK  TO  RECEIVE 
ROA  “MAN  OF  THE  YEAR”  AWARD 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  who  have 
merited  honors  for  patriotic  service  more 
than  has  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

We  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  his  colleagues  during  any  part  of 
the  four  decades  of  John  McCormack’s 
service  know  of  his  many  virtues,  all  of 
which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
admired,  the  most  respected,  and  the 
most  beloved  leaders  of  our  land. 

Throughout  the  country,  he  has  won 
recognition  on  many  accounts — and  he 
has  deserved  more  honors  than  he  could 
find  time  to  accept.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I call  attention  to  another 
highly  deserved  honor  which  will  come 
to  him  on  February  21  when  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  cites  him  as  “the 
citizen  who  has  contributed  most  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  in 
these  times.” 

Announcement  of  the  award  is  carried 
in  the  following  news  release  about  this 
award  from  ROA: 

ROA  News  Release 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  20. — An  ad- 
ditional birthday  honor  came  today  to 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
John  W.  McCormack,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
has  selected  him  for  its  highest  award  as  the 
“Citizen  who  has  contributed  most  to  na- 
tional security  in  these  times.”  His  birth- 
day is  tomorrow. 

Known  as  the  “Minute  Man  of  the  Year 
Award,”  the  honor  is  presented  annually  at 
the  ROA  Mid-Winter  Banquet,  which  will 
be  held  this  year  on  February  21st  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  Some 
1,500  military  officers  from  throughout  the 
world  are  expected  to  assemble  on  this  oc- 
casion, climaxing  the  annual  two-day  Mid- 
Winter  Conference.  Several  hundred  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  leaders  of  the  military 
Services  usually  participate. 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis,  ROA  National 
President,  announced  the  selection  of  Mr. 
McCormack  by  the  Association’s  National 
Award  Board.  General  Lewis  said: 


“Speaker  McCormack  throughout  his  ca- 
reer has  devoted  his  energies  and  influence  to 
building  a defense  system  second  to  no  other 
power  in  the  world,  and  thus,  as  much  as 
any  man  in  the  Congress,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  this  country  and  its  gov- 
ernment while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  basic  freedom  to  which  every  citizen  is 
entitled  in  the  American  Way  of  life.” 

General  Lewis  said  he  had  notified  the 
Speaker  of  his  selection  in  a personal  inter- 
view and  Mr.  McCormack  had  accepted  with 
an  expression  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  ROA 
and  the  nation’s  reservists.  Mr.  McCormack 
is  an  Honoray  Life  Member  of  ROA. 

The  award  to  Speaker  McCormack  will  be 
the  twelfth  made  by  the  ROA.  The  first  was 
presented  in  1958  to  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Radio  Corporation 
of  America.  The  other  awards  follow  in 
chronological  order:  1959-Sen.  Richard  B. 
Russell  (D-Ga.) , Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee;  19 60 -Col.  Bryce 
N.  Harlow,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Congressional  Affairs  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  slated  for  the  same  post 
under  President  Nixon;  1961 -Hugh  M.  Mil- 
ton,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower;  1962-Rep.  Carl  Vinson 
(D-Ga.)  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  now  retired;  1963 -Sen. 
Dennis  Chavez  (D-N.M.)  who  died  prior  to 
receiving  the  citation.  It  was  presented  post- 
humously to  his  widow;  1964-Sen.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  (R-Me.) , ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; 1965-Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C.) 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; 1966-Sen.  John  C.  Stennis  (D-Miss.), 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee; 1967-Rep.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes 
(D-Fla.),  ranking  member  of  the  House  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee;  1968-Rep. 
F.  Edward  Hebert  (D-La.),  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  December  issue  of  the  Offi- 
cer Reporter  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation : 

House  Speaker  McCormack  Cited  for  Help- 
ing Build  Defense  System,  Named  Citizen 

of  Year  for  1969 

Speaker  of  the  National  House  John  W. 
McCormack,  who  has  publicly  acknowleged 
ROA’s  help  in  narrowly  averting  a national 
defense  disaster  in  1941,  has  been  selected  by 
ROA  to  receive  its  1969  award  as  “The  Citizen 
who  has  contributed  most  to  national  secu- 
rity in  these  times.” 

Popularly  known  as  the  annual  Minute  Man 
Award  and  given  each  year  at  ROA’s  Mid- 
Winter  Banquet,  the  honor  will  go  to  the 
veteran  congressman  before  an  anticipated 
record  crowd  at  the  annual  banquet  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  at  Washington’s  Sheraton-Fark 
Hotel. 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  I.  “Pete”  Lewis,  ROA  Na- 
tional President,  announced  the  choice  of 
Mr.  McCormack  by  the  ROA  National  Awards 
Board. 

General  Lewis  said: 

“Speaker  McCormack  throughout  his  career 
has  devoted  his  energies  and  influence  to 
building  a defense  system  second  to  no  other 
power  in  the  world,  and  thus,  as  much  as  any 
other  man  in  the  Congress,  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  this  country  and  its  government, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  basic 
freedom  to  which  every  citizen  Is  entitled  in 
the  American  way  of  life. 

“Speaker  McCormack  is  recognized  in  the 
Congress  as  a leader  who  has  used  his  in- 
fluence and  his  leadership  to  side  with  the 
principle  of  strength.  Few  men  in  the  past 
quarter  century  have  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing so  substantially  to  the  security 
which  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
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Senate 


\ 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  oiKThursday,  January  9,  1969,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

I The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

i Lead  me  in  Thy  truth  and  teach  me, 
/<j>r  Thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation. — 
Pjsalm  25:  5. 

| O Lord,  our  God,  grant  unto  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  all  who  work  with 
tljiem  and  for  them,  a fresh  sense  of  Thy 
presence  as  we  take  up  the  duties  of  this 
dky.  May  we  learn  to  think  Thy  thoughts 
after  Thee  and  to  keep  our  hearts  open  to 
our  people  that  to  us  will  come  wisdom 
a$  we  make  decisions,  good  will  ais  we 
relate  ourselves  to  one  another,  and 
courage  as  we  endeavor  to  do  what  is 
right  and  good  for  all. 

In  this  moment  of  prayer  do  Thou— 

Bfeathe  on  us,  breath  of  God, 

! Fill  us  with  life  anew, 

That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love, 
j And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do. 

| In  the  Master’s  name  we  pray.  Amen. 
THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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iSSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  wilting  from  the 
resident  of  the  United  States  were  qom- 
junicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gejsler, 
ie  of  his  secretaries. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A message  from  the  Senate  hy-MF. 
rrington,  one  of  its  okrtffs,  announced 
at  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
Linendment  a concurrent  resolutioh  of 
"e  House  of  the  following  title:  ] ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  iafek- 
tl:ie  necessary  arrangements  for  th$  in- 
guration  of  the  President-elect  and  Vice- 
esident-elect  of  the  United  States,  j ; 


Tuesday,  January  7,  1969 

SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER-ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  any  Member- 
elect  who  has  not  been  sworn  come  to 
the  well  of  the  House  and  take  the  oath 
of  office? 

Mr,  TAFT  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  A.  LEONARD 
ALLEN 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  asked  and  was 
given  permission  ix>  address  the  House 
for  X minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I find  it  my  sad  duty  today  to  advise 
the  House  officially  of  the  passing  of  one 
of  Congress  most  distinguished  former 
Members,  the  Honorable  A.  Leonard 
Allen,  of  Winnfield,  La.  Mr.  Allen  died 
quietly  early  Sunday  morning,  January 
5,  1969.  He  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Winnfield  78  years  earlier,  on  January  5, 
1891. 

It  has  been  my  great  honor,  Mrv 
Speaker,  to  serve  in  the  congressior 
seat  which  Mr.  Allen  held  so  long  anud  so 
honorably.  He  began  his  service  ih  the 
House  on  January  3,  1937,  sand  was 
elected  to  the  seven  succeeding  Con- 
gresses, retiring  from  JJz6  House  on 
January  3,  1953,  after^ yeans  of  labor 
during  the  Nation ’s^nost  crucial  years. 

Mr.  Allen  begafi  his  public  service  in 
1914  as  a schoolteacher.  Subsequently  he 
serve^as^principal  of  two  high  schools 
superintendent  of  the  Winn  Parish 
public  schools.  In  1922  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Louisiana  bar  and  entered  the 
practice  of  law,  serving  for  a time  as  city 
attorney  for  Wtnnfeld,  La. 

In  the  Congress  Mr.  Allen  served  on 
the  Veterans’  Affairs  Committee  and 
helped  write  legislation  affecting  millions 
of  America’s  young  men  and  women. 


Mr.  Alton  will  be  well  remembered  by 
those  Members  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries. And  to  those  of  us  who  follow 
in  his  footsteps  he  will  continue  to  be 
an  example  for  our  own  service  and 
conduct.  With  his  passing  the  Nation  has 
lost  a great  patriot.  His  native  Louisiana 
has  lost  an  hqnored  son.  And  many,  many 
individuals,  ihcluding  myself,  have  lost 
a dear  and  trusted  friend.  We  mark  his 
passing  with!  sadness  and  respect,  and 
salute  his  memory  here  in  this  Chamber, 
which  he  loypd  so  well  and  served  so  long 
and  so  ably. , 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman /ield  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I yield  to  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Louisana 
delegation 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I had  the 
privilege,  along  with  my  colleague.  Hale 
Boggs(  of  coming  to  Congress  28  years 
ago^vhen  Leonard  Allen  was  dean  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation.  We  immediately 
fjzfund  in  Leonard  Allen  a most  unusual 
'armth  and  an  understanding  and  a 
dedication  to  his  duties  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  a man  we  will  always  remem- 
ber. He  was  a man  of  high  principles.  If 
ever  an  individual  could  be  given  the  ap- 
pellation or  description  of  a Chrisitian 
gentleman,  it  was  Leonard  Allen.  He  had 
his  days  of  humor  with  us,  and  he  had 
his  days  of  serious  business  with  us,  but 
we  always  found  in  him  a most  effec- 
tionate,  loyal,  and  dedicated  man. 

Certainly  as  dean  of  the  Louisiana  del- 
egation now,  and  having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  so  long  with  Leonard 
Allen,  I extend  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  particularly  to  his  son,  who 
has  become  a very  distinguished  judge 
in  his  own  right.  It  was  a privilege  to 
have  served  with  Leonard  Allen.  It  is 
with  deep  sympathy  that  we  now  realize 
he  is  no  longer  with  us. 
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district  can  the  demands  of  justice  he 
met  in  a realistic  fashion. 

My  concern  is  fully  shared  by  Con- 
gressmen Bob  Wilson,  John  Tunney, 
and  James  Utt,  who  with  me  represent 
all  portions  of  the  two  counties  served 
by  the  southern  court  district.  We  all 
urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  sched- 
ule the  earliest  possible  consideration  of 
this  much  needed  relief  for  our  over- 
burdened court  district 


A DANGEROUS  MISSILE  GAP 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year,  a Styx  missile  from  an  Egyp- 
tian ship  sank  the  Israel  ship,  Eilath. 

It  has  been  brought  forceably  to  my 
attention  that  we  have  no  missile  as  pow- 
erful, as  accurate,  or  as  difficult  to  de- 
tect as  the  Styx.  Neither  are  any  of  our 
ships  provided  with  detection  devices 
which  will  give  our  men  sufficient  reac- 
tion time  to  shoot  down  or  otherwise  de- 
flect the  course  of  the  missile. 

Russian  ships  are  equipped  with  Styx 
missiles,  a reaction  time  of  30  to  60  sec- 
onds is  required  to  shoot  down  or  deflect 
this  missile.  Our  detection  devices  per- 
mit reaction  time  of  only  5 seconds.  Steps 
should  immediately  be  taken  to  develop 
capable  detection  devices  on  our  cruisers 
and  destroyers  particularly  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  Also,  we  should  concen- 
trate on  developing  a missile  equal  to  or 
superior  to  the  Russian  Styx. 

Truly,  a dangerous  missile  gap  exists 
In  this  area  at  the  present  time. 


THE  FRANK  CARLSON  SYMPOSIUM 

ON  WORLD  POPULATION  AND 

FOOD  SUPPLY 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  .per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Kansas  State  University  at  Manhattan 
hosted  the  Frank  Carlson  Symposium 
on  World  Population  and  Food  Supply. 

The  2 -day  symposium  honored  Kan- 
sas’ senior  Senator,  Frank  Carlson,  who 
retired  on  January  3,  1969,  from  40  years 
of  public  life.  Senator  Carlson  has  been 
State  legislator,  Congressman,  Governor, 
and  Senator  of  our  State.  During  four 
decades  of  public  service,  he  has  in- 
spired the  confidence  of  his  constituents, 
the  respect  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  trust  of  his  President.  Through 
successive  administrations,  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic,  Senator  Carlson 
has  gone  beyond  the  workaday  role  of 
politician  to  become  a statesman. 

SYMPOSIUM  REFLECTS  CARLSON’S  PERSONAL 
COMMITMENT 

Senator  Carlson’s  own  standards  of 
personal  commitment  and  concern,  and 
his  lifelong  approach  to  the  challenges 
of  public  service,  led  naturally  to  the  fit- 
ting tribute  which  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity chose  to  honor  Frank  Carlson. 

The  symposium  addressed  itself  to  the 
central  question  of  the  future  of  hu- 
manity and  the  quality  of  life  itself  in  the 


years  immediately  ahead.  World  popula- 
tion increases,  balanced  against  the 
world’s  available  food,  present  a fear- 
some challenge  today.  Tomorrow,  this 
challenge  could  become  insurmountable 
for  free  men,  among  whom  respect  for 
the  individual  is  paramount. 

KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SHARES 
COMMITMENT 

President  James  McCain  and  his  staff 
at  Kansas  State  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
dangerous  instability  of  a hungry  world. 
The  university  has  demonstrated  com- 
passion and  competence  through  agri- 
business development  and  assistance  to 
emerging  nations  of  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa; 

This  competence  may  be  documented 
in  many  ways,  but  clearly  one  parameter 
must  be  the  Kansas  State  response  to  the 
State  Department’s  call  for  technical  as- 
sistance. Kansas  State  has  provided  sig- 
nificant contributions  abroad,  under 
Federal  sponsorship,  for  over  a decade. 

The  university  currently  participates 
in  one  project  to  assist  cooperating  na- 
tions develop  their  post-harvest  storage 
control  techniques.  The  importance  of 
this  assistance  can  be  properly  under- 
stood when  one  realizes  that  rodents  in 
India  consume  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
each  year’s  grain  production,  according 
to  responsible  observers.  Malnutrition 
throughout  the  world  can  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  by  more  effective  storage, 
and  Kansas  State  is  the  vanguard  of  this 
effort. 

The  university  provides  technical  as- 
sistance to  Andhra  Pradesh  University  in 
India,  in  connection  with  that  nation’s 
agricultural  production  promotion  pro- 
gram. Kansas  State  also  provides  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  the  crucial  development  of  an 
agricultural  and  veterinary  college  at  Ah- 
mandu  Bello  University  in  Nigeria.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  tragic  war 
in  Nigeria,  the  college  established  at  Ah- 
mandu  Bello  will  be  called  upon  to 
provide  training  essential  for  expanded 
agricultural  production  and  proper  nutri- 
tional balance  throughout  the  war-torn 
area. 

SYMPOSIUM  BROUGHT  TOGETHER  LEADERS 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Kansas 
State  should  honor  Frank  Carlson  in  this 
meaningful  way.  Common  concern  is 
common  ground.  The  symposium  brought 
together  experts  from  business,  govern- 
ment, the  academic  community,  and  the 
Congress.  Dr.  Milos  Macura,  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Population  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  Nations,  was  in  at- 
tendance to  present  a major  paper  on 
demographic  considerations  in  develop- 
ing nations. 

Dr.  Lester  Brown,  of  the  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service,  and 
Under  Secretary  John  Schnittker,  pre- 
sented papers  on  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  recent  years. 

Responsibilities  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, the  Federal  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  the  people  themselves  were  all 
discussed  by  experts  from  each  field. 

Senator  George  McGovern,  the  first 
director  of  food  for  peace,  under  which 
over  $17  billion  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  have  been  shipped  to  people 
in  great  need  throughout  the  world,  de- 
livered the  keynote  address. 


Among  the  leaders  who  affirmed  their 
personal  commitment  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  world  population  and  food  pro- 
duction was  the  newest  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole,  Frank 
Carlson’s  successor  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Bob  Dole  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a member  of  the  Agriculture  .Commit- 
tee and  made  his  own  contributions  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  which  the 
symposium  addressed  itself.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  humanitarians  throughout  the 
world  that  Bob  Dole  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  his  efforts  in  this  area  as  a Member 
of  the  Senate.  He  will  perpetuate  the 
leadership  which  Frank  Carlson,  Clifford 
Hope,  Arthur  Capper,  Andrew  Schoeppel, 
Harry  Darby,  and  other  Kansans  have 
made  in  the  development  of  adequate 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  for  all  who  need 
them.  Both  data  and  ideas  are  essential  if 
the  growing  imbalance  is  to  be  satisfac- 
torily resolved.  Much  needed  data  and 
ideas  were  presented  in  Manhattan,  many 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Frank  Carlson  symposium  assem- 
bled a distinguished  cast  of  workers  for 
humanity.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that 
these  leaders  of  proven  ability  are  devot- 
ing their  energies  and  talents  to  the 
problems  of  the  population  explosion  and 
subsequent  food  scarcity. 

With  their  leadership,  and  the  concern 
of  an  aroused  public,  there  must  be  hope 
for  the  future. 

Frank  Carlson  has  always  reflected 
optimism  for  humanity,  as  well  as  a deep 
personal  belief  in  God  and  His  under- 
standing and  compassion.  It  was  partic- 
ularly fitting  that  the  deliberations  in 
Manhattan  reflected  Senator  Carlson’s 
abiding  confidence  that  we  are  capable  of 
solving  our  most  perplexing  problems  in 
the  years  ahead. 


PROPOSAL  TO  INCREASE  PERSON- 
AL INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION 

(Mr.  MESKILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress  I rein- 
troduced my  bill  to  double  the  personal 
income*  tax  exemption  from  $600  to 
$1,200.  This  bill,  H.R.  50,  contained  the 
signatures  of  24  cosponsors.  Today,  I am 
introducing  an  identical  bill  containing 
the  names  of  five  additional  cosponsors. 

I am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
this  is  a necessary  and  timely  proposal 
as  evidenced  by  the  broad  support  which 
it  has  received.  Labor  leaders  and  busi- 
ness executives  have  all  endorsed  this 
idea.  In  addition,  it  received  favorable 
editorial  comment  in  some  60  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

The  present  exemption  is  the  most 
flagrant  injustice  of  the  income  tax  law. 
The  $600  figure  has  existed  since  the  early 
days  of  the  depression  and  does  not  re- 
flect the  present  cost  of  feeding,  clothing, 
educating,  and  maintaining  a family 
member,  which  has  more  than  tripled. 
My  bill  would  raise  the  exemption  to  a 
much  more  realistic  level. 

Federal  red-ink  spending  has  caused 
so  much  inflation  and  has  so  raised  the 
cost  of  living  that  the  present  $600  ex- 
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emption  is  nothing  more  than  a token 
gesture.  The  Government  has  jet  $3,000  a 
year  as  the  level  of  poverty.  However,  in 
its  tax  policies  it  seem  to  claim  that  a 
person  can  live  on  much  less.  This  is,  of 
course,  absurd. 

The  limit  should  ideally  be  much  high- 
er than  even  the  $1,200  proposed  in  this 
bill  but  my  proposal  would  grant  an 
urgently  needed  measure  of  relief  with- 
out too  great  a reduction  in  Federal  reve- 
nues. Any  possible  loss  in  revenue  could 
more  than  be  made  up  by  tax  reforms. 
Plug  up  the  existing  loopholes  and  the 
loss  in  revenue  would  be  offset. 

The  fact  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  seen  fit  to  cosponsor  this  proposal 
points  to  the  growing  support  for  such 
reform.  I sincerely  hope  that  ‘ this  Con- 
gress will  response  to  the  Will  of  the 
people  and  take  quick  and  spefeey  action 
in  approving  this  bill. 


BEEF  IMPORTS  SHOULD  BE  HELD 

TO  THE  CALCULATED  QUOTA  FOR 

1969 

! (Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 min- 
| ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
j marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

| Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  220 
of  the  Federal  Register,  under  Tie  date 
of  January  7, 1969,  there  appears  a state- 
ment over  the  signature  of  John  A. 
Schnittker,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  December  31, 1968,  wh:ch  an- 
nouncement referring  to  Public  Law  88- 
482  reads  as  follows : 

i Such  limitations  are  to  be  imposed  when 
it  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  imports  of  such  articles;  in.  the 
absence  of  limitations  during  sue&  calen- 
dar year,  would  equal  or  exceed  110  percent 
of  the  estimated  quantity  of  such  articles 
prescribed  by  section  2(A)  of  the  Ac:,. 

The  notice  of  the  Department  further 
reads  as  follows : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  the  following  first  quarterly  esti- 
mates are  published : 

1.  The  estimated  aggregate  quantity  of 
such  articles  which  would,  in  the  absence 
;of  limitations  under  the  Act  be  imported 
during  calendar  year  1969  is  1,035  million 
(pounds. 

I 2.  The  estimated  quantity  of  such  articles 
prescribed  by  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1969  is  988  irr  llion 
pounds. 

! Since  the  estimated  quantity  of  imports 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  lip  percent  oi  the 
estimated  quantity  prescribed  by  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act,  limitations  for  the  Calen- 
dar year  1969  on  the  importation  of  (fresh 
cjhilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat  (TSUS  106.10) 
and  fresh,  chilled,  or” 'frozen  meat  of  goats 
a^d  sheep  (TSUS  106.20)T^we^not  authorised 
to  be  imposed  pursuant  to  Pub^c^Law  88- 
4^2  at  this  time.  •*-*_ 

i In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  again  Using 
1 10  percent  of  the  estimated  quantity  of 
mjeat  imports  as  a base  limitation  rather 
than  100  percent  as  Congress  intended. 
A4  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  a number  of  occasions,  the  addi- 
tional 10  percent  was  allowed  in  the  law 
not  to  be  used  as  the  determination  of 
thb  base,  but  was  included  to  give  the 
Department  flexibility  in  making  esti- 
mates of  the  volume  of  products  which 


may  be  imported.  It  was  included  in  the 
law  because  the  Secretary  himself  asked 
for  this  leeway  since  he  was  not  sure 
how  close  he  might  be  able  to  estimate 
and  thus  asked  Congress  to  give  him  a 
10-percent  leeway. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
this  10  percent  should  be  used  as  a means 
of  stretching  or  expanding  the  allowable 
volume  above  the  calculated  quota  figure. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  base  figure  of  beef  to  be  imported 
should  be  1,035  miHion-  pounds,  as  the 
Secretary  sets  ^ofth  in  his  notice. 

Beef  impcjfts  should  be  held  to  the 
actual,  calcinated  quota  for  1969.  The 
10 -percent  leeway  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  tb  prevent  a violation  of  the 
law,  but  if  It  is  used  as  it  apparently  is 
being  used  in  the  notice  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  a base,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  fact  that  the  Department  delib- 
erately plans  to  flaunt  the  law, 

Mr.  Speaker,  l\not  only  sincerely  pro- 
test the  intendedXflaunt  of  the  law  by 
the  Department,  but  I shall  ask  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  bring 
the  Department  before  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  meir  intention  to 
deliberately  disregard  \he  intention  of 
Congress  or  whether  thW  are  going  to 
force  Congress  to  amend  rhe  law  to  com- 
pel the  Department  to  interpret  the  law 
the  way  Congress  intended  \hat  it  should 
be  interpreted.  Y 

REPORT  PREPARED  BY  DIRECTOR 
OF  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY-MESSAGE FRO  M THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  IGNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  36)  \ 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  Was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Commifee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered\to 
be  printed : \ 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
I am  transmitting  a report  prepared 
by  the  Director  o:f  the  Office  of  Econonfic 
Opportunity,  required  by  section  610  {of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended.  The  report  contains  infor- 
mation on  the  salaries  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  organizations  furled 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  A^t. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  7,^4969. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPGFTT  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS— MENAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  jOE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

"TfFe  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  statistics  of  1968  are  impressive  by 
themselves. 


— Volunteers  began  serving  in  seven 
new  countries,  and  plans  have  been 
set  for  programs  in  two  more. 

— The  number  of  volunteers  increased 
to  more  than  12,000  men  and  women 
serving  in  59  countries. 

But  statistics  tell  only  part  of  the  tale. 
The  two  greatest  achievements  of  1968 
were  intangible. 

For  the  first  time,  host  country  na- 
tionals were  integrated  into  the  agency’s 
overseas  staff.  They  helped  to  recruit 
volunteers  in  the  United  States  and  to 
. train  abroad.  They  assured  the  pursuit 
oL^goals  that  they  had  established  for 
themselves,  not  that  we  might  have  dic- 
tated ro  them.  As  a result,  the  Corps  be- 
came a truly  effective  team  effort  for 
international  understanding. 

This  report  also  shows  proof  of  the 
relevance  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  prob- 
lems we  face  at  home.  When  the  Corps 
began,  it  boldly  promised  that  those  who 
flocked  to  it  for  experience  abroad  would 
return  better  able  to  direct  the  destiny 
of  their  own  country. 

Of  the  25,000  volunteers  who  have 
come,  home: 

— A third  have  returned  to  school  for 
advanced  degrees. 

— Almost  a third  of  those  employed 
teach  in  inner -city  schools,  working 
in  jobs  that  educators  find  difficult 
to  fill. 

— Another  third  work  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

So  a tour  in. the  Peace  Corps  has  be- 
come more  than  a two-year  stint  helping 
others;  it  has  encouraged  thousands  of 
youngsters  to  pursue  careers  in  public 
service. 

This  report  is  a testimony  to  America’s 
commitment  to  the  future.  I commend 
it  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  7,  1969 . 


TAX  REFORM  PROPOSALS— COM- 
MUNICATION FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 

DOC.  NO.  35) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C., 
December  31,  1968 . 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Treasury  De- 
partment specialists  in  tax  policy  some 
time  ago  undertook  a major  effort  to  pre- 
pare tax  reform  proposals  of  a compre- 
hensive nature. 

The  Congress,  in  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968,  requested 
that  proposals  for  a comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be 
submitted  by  December  31. 

The  studies  and  proposals  for  tax  re- 
form have  been  developed  by  the  staff  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

These  studies  and  proposals,  although 
reviewed  by  Secretary  Fowler,  should  be 
viewed  primarily  as  the  technical  prod- 
uct of  the  Treasury  Staff.  I have  not  re- 
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Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  Lady 
Bird,  Members  of  the  Leadership  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  ranks: 

If  there  was  one  thing  I learned  in  the 
House,  it  was  to  he  brief.  So,  Mr.  President 
and  Lady  Bird,  all  I want  to  say  is  "Banzai! 
May  you  live  10,000  years.” 

Mr.  Carl  Albert.  Now  I want  to  present  the 
loveliest  person  I ever  presented,  our  First 
Lady. 

Mrs,  Johnson.  May  I say  thanks  very 
much  for  those  volumes  about  the  Capitol. 
The  Capitol  was  my  beat  for  a long  time. 
Really,  when  we  say  goodbye  to  Washington, 
the  address  of  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was 
a small  span  of  time  for  us  in  comparison 
to  the  years  we  spent  closely  affiliated  with 
this  building  and  very  close  to  so  many  peo- 
N pie  who  serve  here. 

So  I am  delighted  to  see  you  tonight.  I 
am  happy  that  you  asked  us  here  and  thank 
you  for  those  books.  We  are  very  proud  of 
them. 

Mr.  Carl  Albert.  My  own  strong  right  arm, 
the  distinguished  Majority  Whip,  Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  Hale  Boggs.  Mr.  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  my  colleagues:  I can  only  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Speaker  and,  Carl  and  myself 
that  all  of  us  are  very  proud  of  this  turn- 
out, Mr.  President.  This  is  a bipartisan  turn- 
out. It  is  a tribute  to  you,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  your  lovely  wife.  We 
thank, all  of  you  for  coming, 

Mr.  Carl  Albert.  The  greatest  living  legist 
lator  in  the  free  world,  or  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, who  will  take  over. 

The  Speaker.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  John- 
son, my  distinguished  colleagues  of  both 
branches  of  the  Congress:  You  have  honored 
us,  Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  ac- 
cepting our  invitation  to  join  with  us  on 
this  occasion.  It  shows  your  simplicity,  not 
only  your  great  leadership,  but  your  sim- 
plicity as  a man,  and  both  of  you  as  human 
beings. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, without  regard  to  party,  entertain  for 
the  both  of  you  the  highest  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  respect  and,  of  course,  I have  en- 
tertained for  you  and  Mrs.  Johnson  for  many 
years  the  deepest  and  most  profound  feeling 
of  friendship  humanly  possible  and  have  en- 
joyed the  very  close  association  that  has  ex- 
isted between  us.  ! 

You  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States  during  a very  trying  period  of  our 
Nation’s  history  and  of  the  world’s  history. 
As  I said  on  the  Floor  and  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  you  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  Presidents  of  our  beloved 
country. 

As  a manifestation  of  the  deep  respect  and 
friendship  that  all  of  us  entertain  for  you 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  I am  very  pleased,  acting 
for  my  colleagues,  to  present  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  you,  Mrs.  Johnson,  this 
beautiful  plaque  which  means  so  much  in  the 
life  and  history  of  our  country,  this  build- 
ing, the  Capitol. 

To  me,  as  I approach  it  every  morning,  it 
impresses  me  as  if  it  is  the  first  time  I saw 
the  Capitol  and  the  dome.  It  means  so  much 
in  the  life  and  history  of  our  country,  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  that  I am  very 
happy,  acting  for  my  colleagues,  to  present 
to  you  this  beautiful  -and  expressive  and 
significant  plaque  which  I know  will  be  al- 
ways treasured  * by  you  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 
The  plaque  reads: 

“To  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  teacher,  leg- 
islator, leader.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  of  the  United  States,  su- 
preme patriot.” 

It  is  signed  by  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker;  Carl  Albert,  Majority  Leader,  and 
Hale  Boggs,  Majority  Whip. 

With  this  plaque,  Mr.  President,  goes  our 
deep  affection  and  friendship  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  President.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  be- 
loved friends:  When  I received  the  Speaker’s 


gracious  invitation  to  come  up  here  this  af- 
ternoon, I accepted  and  I accepted  very 
eagerly.  I reasoned  that  it  never  hurts  a pri- 
vate citizen  to  know  a few  people  in  public 
office. 

I have  never  really  thought,  though,  that 
we  were  exactly  strangers.  I don't  know  how 
many  letters — I am  told  that  we  have  31 
million  pages  of  material  that  ts  enroute  to 
our  library  from  the  House  and  Senate  and 
Presidential  days.  I really  haven’t  counted 
the  number  of  letters  and  special  messages  I 
have  sent  to  each  of  you  individually  or  col- 
lectively or  even  how  many  telephone  calls  I 
have  made  to  you  or  what  time  of  day  I have 
made  them. 

But  one  thing  I am  sure  of,  and  I believe 
there  will  be  no  division  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  this : There  has  been  no 
communications  gap  between  the  President 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I imagine  if  some  of  you  Members  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  you  would  never  have  given 
your  unlisted  numbers  to  the  White  House 
operators. 

But  it  has  not  been  a one-way  street.  You 
have  kept  the  line  of  communications  open. 
I doubt  if  there  is  a single  Member  of  the 
Congress  who  served  during  my  term  of  office 
who  did  not  make  his  views  known  to  me  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  some  of  you  preferred  to 
use  the  Washington  Post  or  the  Star  over  the 
postal  service,  that  is  all  right. 

As  I think  about  it  in  retrospect,  I am  not 
entirely  without  fault  on  that  score  either. 
I have  even  been  known  to  use  all  three  net 7 
works  at  times,  just  to  save  a stamp.  l am  not 
sure  it  was  ever  faster  than  the  mails,  either. 
I remember  I once  asked  you  early  in  May  to 
bite  the  bullet,  and  I didn’t  hear  the  crunch 
until  late  in  June.  Some  of  the  things  I 
heard  in  the  meantime  I can’t  even  repeat 
here  this  afternoon. 

Sure,  we  have  had  our  differences.  We  have 
sometimes  aired  some  of  them  in  public,  I 
have  not  completed  all  the  studies  I am 
going  to  make  on  all  the  36  Presidents.  I 
have  just  started  seven  volumes  on  George 
Washington  and  I have  not  gotten  down  to 
the  members  of  his  family  yet,  and  some  of 
the  official  documents  that  came  to  their 
possession.  But  I do  believe  that  I am  one 
of  the  very  few  Presidents  ever  to  leave  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  without  any  feelings 
whatever  of  bitterness  or  rancor  toward  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

So  the  emotion  that  are  in  my  heart  this 
afternoon  are  these:  Nostalgia  as  I prepare 
to  take  my  official  leave  of  you  after  an  asso- 
ciation of  almost  40  years.  I was  much  more 
sure  of  myself  last  March  31st.  We  had  known 
for  some  time,  for  some  years,  what  we  were 
going  to  say,  but  we  did  not  know  how  to 
say  it  or  when  to  say  it,  and  finally  January 
came,  and  then  February,  and  then  March. 
We  just  felt  that  that  was  the  last;  we  had 
to  do  it  in  March. 

So  we  did  say  what  we  said  on  March  31st. 
I would  not  change  a word  of  it.  If  anything, 
I would  hurry  it  a little  bit.  I am  just  as 
positive  that  what  I said  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  Nation  and  this  world  and 
of  myself  and  my  family  as  I can  possibly  be. 

But  I do  have  to  admit  to  you  in  candor 
that  you  created  some  doubt,  perhaps  a little 
question  of  my  own  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence, when  I heard  on  the  radio  coming  up 
here  that  13  days  before  I leave  office  you 
raised  the  President's  salary  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000.  After  staying  around  here  40  years 
and  leaving  13  days  before  that  salary  raise, 
that  doesn’t  show  very  good  judgment  on 
my  part,  does  it? 

But  I will  say  this:  The  poor  President 
who  will  occupy  this  office  for  four  years  will 
earn  every  dollar  of  it,  and  then  some.  And 
you  ar«  ^oing  to  earn  every  dollar  that  you 
have  the  fiingness  to  accept. 

Now  outside  of  nostalgia,  I want  to  say 
something  else.  I feel  much  gratitude  as  I 
remember  all  of  the  help  and  guidance  that 
you  have  given  the  President.  And  finally,  I 


feel  profound  respect  as  I think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  that  you  have  helped  to 
enact  to  strengthen  America. 

With  all  the  recent  calls  for  Congressional 
reform,  your  accomplishments  have  somehow 
often  been  overlooked  and  a valuable  sense 
of  perspective  has  been  lost.  I am  not  saying 
that  reform  is  not  needed.  Man  has.  yet  to 
devise  any  institution  that  can’t  be  improved. 
Thefe  is  a need  for  reform  and  there  is  a 
need  of  modernization  every  day.  But  to  say 
that  Improvement  is  needed  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Congress  has  not  acted  properly 
and  is  not  capable  of  performing  its  duties 
well. 

I believe  otherwise,  and  the  facts,  I think, 
bear  me  out.  I believe  we  have  just  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  creative  and  one  of  the  most 
productive  eras  in  the  history  of  the  entire 
American  Congress. 

When  I look  back  over  the  various  Con- 
gresses, some  90  of  them,  those  Congresses 
find  a place  in  history  If  they  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  just  one  area  of 
American  life.  But  you  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans have  opened  new  horizons  in 
dozens  of  fields.  I won’t  list  them  all,  but  I 
do  say  that  you  were  an  Education  Congress. 
There  are  some  70  bills  that  have  been  passed. 
And  in  five  years  you  passed  60  bills  of  the 
70  in  education. 

You  were  a Civil  Rights  Congress.  You 
were  a Health  Congress.  Of  the  40  bills  in 
the  years  past,  you  passed  30  of  them. 

You  were  a Conservation  Congress.  In  188 
years,  we  have  created  176  National  Parks, 
and  you  created  46  of  them  In  five  years. 

You  are  a Consumer  Congress — more  than 
one  dozen  consumer  bills. 

You  are  an  Anti-Poverty  Congress.  You  are 
a Cities  Congress.  You  are  a Housing  Con- 
gress. The  greatest  housing  bill  ever  passed 
was  passed  last  year. 

You  were  a Manpower  Congress,  a Safe 
Streets  Congress,  an  Older  Americans  Con- 
gress and  a Transportation  Congress. 

There  are  more  than  a dozen  accomplish- 
ments from  435  Districts.  Every  man  from 
every  District  didn’t  vote  for  every  bill,  but 
I believe  that  every  one  of  them  who  I knew 
voted  for  what  he  thought  was  right  for  his 
District  and  his  country,  and  collectively 
they  have  written  a record  that  I think  has 
never  been  matched  in  all  of  our  188  years, 
and  I am  proud  of  it. 

Now,  I must  admit  that  at  times  I have 
felt,  as  President  Truman  felt  for  a brief 
period,  that  you  were  a do-nothing  Congress, 
and  that  you  were,  a no-good  Congress,  and 
that  you  were  a terrible  Congress.  I guess 
that  is  the  way  our  system  of  government 
is  created.  We  have  the  checks  and  balances 
and  when  everybody  doesn’t  agree  with  the 
President,  he  doesn’t  feel  they  are  as  good 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

As  I leave  this  town,  whatever  mistakes 
have  been  made,  I have  made  them  or  my 
people  have  made  them,  and  I have  no  re- 
grets and  nothing  to  lay  onto  anyone  else. 

The  working  people  of  this  country  have 
been  good  to  the  President.  The  business 
people  have  tried  to  make  this  a better  Na- 
tion. The  House  and  Senate  have  helped  us. 
They  didn’t  make  a confirmation  I wanted, 
or  ratify  a treaty  I wanted,  but  more  than 
500  constructive  measures — sometimes  they 
cut  out  or  added  to  them,  but  they  did  their 
jobs  as  they  saw  fit  and  they  did  it  well 
and  they  did  it  better  in  this  government 
than  any  other  government  in  all  the  world, 
in  my  judgment. 

I don’t  have  much  patience  for  these 
people  who  spend  all  their  timje  saying  what 
is  wrong  with  the  Congress* and  what  is 
wrong  with  the  courts  and  what  is  wrong 
with  the  country.  We  have  the  best  country 
in  the  world  if  we  just  quit  talking  about  it. 

This  Congress  was , my  home  for  so  long.  I 
love  it  so  deeply  and  I know  how  it  does  rise 
to  the  demands  of  our  time  and  I hope  and 
pray  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
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all  prudence  and  restraint  is  surely  ajls»u  true. 
When  a man  is  fighting  for  his  lif#,  it  is  a 
little  hard  to.  expect  him  to  proceed  with  all 
the  solemn  care  that  might  be  exercised  by 
some  fellow  who  never  felt  a wound. 


AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OP  EX- 
i PENSES  OP  HOLDERS  OP  CON- 
GRESSIONAL  MEDALS  OF  HONOR 
INCIDENT  TO  ATTENDANCE  AT 
PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a resolution  (H.  Re.;.  83)  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

! The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  83 

i Resolved , That  there  are  authorize^.  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  payment  cl  ex- 
penses incurred  by  holders  of  Congress,  anal 
pedals  of  Honor  incident  to  their  attendance 
at  the  presidential  inauguration  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1909. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  proud 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
Teague),  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

| This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
expenses  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In!  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  holders  Jjrtei- 
dent  to  their  attendance  at  the  forth- 
coming presidential  inauguration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to ! enumerate  the  heroic  services  made 
by1,  this  distinguished  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  too  little 
opportunity  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation  to  this  heroic  group  of  our 
citizens.  These  men,  all  of  whom  have 
performed  acts  of  gallantry  and  bravery 
abc^ve  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  have 
been  invited  to  attend  and  participate 
in  the  presidential  inauguration  and  ihe 
varied  activities  associated  therewith. 

There  are  only  279  holders  of  the  Cor  - 
gressional  Medal  of  Honor  who  are  liv- 
ing! today.  The ‘medal  they  wear  so 
proudly  and  with  justification  for  heroic 
acts  of  heroism  was  not  awarded  in  the 
name  of  any  single  administration  or  in 
the  name  of  the  executive  or  judicial 
branch  of  Government.  It  was  awarded 
in  the  name  of  this  body — the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  These  men  are  re- 
cipients of  our  medal — the  Congressional 
Medial  of  Honor.  It  is,  therefore,  appro- 
priate that  this  body  appropriate  from 
its  contingency  fund  moneys  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  tlieir  trip  to  Washing- 
ton io  accept  the  invitation  already  ten- 
dered to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the 
next!  President  of  the  United.  States. 


Td  refresh  our  memories  about  the 
caliber  of  men  we  are  honoring  by  this 
small  token  of  recognition,  let  me  cite 
a few  brief  facts  about  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  It  is  awarded  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  name  of  Con- 


gress to  persons  who,  while  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  perform  acts  of  heroism  at  the 
risk  of  life. 

To  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor  each 
recipient  must  meet  the  common  stand- 
ards of  “above  and  beyond  the  call,  of 
duty.”  Yet,  as  a group,  they  are  uncom- 
mon for  they  represent  no  single  mili- 
tary rank  or  branch  of  service,  profession 
or  station  in  life,  or  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

I support  this  resolution  and  urge 
that  it  be  expeditiously  approved. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSER- 
VATION COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  16,  United  States  Code, 
section  715a,  as  amended,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Dingell,  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Conte,  of  Massachusetts. 


RECEPTION  FOE.  THE  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  LYNDON 

B.  JOHNSON,  IN  THE  LONGWORTH 

HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  privileged  to  have  as  hon- 
ored guests  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  The  reception  was  held  in 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building  in 
honor  and  recognition  of  the  President 
and  the  First  Lady  for  their  many  years 
of  devoted  service  tc  the  American  peo- 
ple. More  than  four  hundred  members, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  came 
to  pay  their  respect  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Presidency. 

The  President  was  relaxed,  pleasant 
and  in  high  good  spirits,  and  the  First 
Lady,  as  always,  was  the  gracious,  charm- 
ing First  Lady  who  has  captured  the 
American  people’s  heart.  It  was  a thrill- 
ing experience  for  those  who  attended  to 
see  the  President  in  such  good  spirits  and 
in  turn  to  see  the  sincere  and  genuine 
expression  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  all 
Members. 

Whatever  our  party  affiliation  or  our 
districts  or  whatever  feeling  any  of  us 
might  have  had  about  particular  legisla- 
tion, last  night  was  an  evening  that  laid 
aside  all  differences  and  complete  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  a genuine  spirit  of 
appreciation. 

Having  spent  some  40  years  in  the  Na- 
tion’s Capital  as  a public  servant,  the 


President,  can  look  back  on  many  great 
accomplishments  and  recall  many  excit- 
ing moments  of  our  country's  history.  As 
Congressman,  Senator,  Vice  President, 
and  President,  he  served  his  country  no- 
bly. He  has  been  a moving  force  in  ev- 
ery momentous  decision  that  this  Nation 
has  had  in  the  last  30  years,  at  least.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5 years  as  President,  more 
accomplishments  have  been  achieved 
than  perhaps  in*  any  similar  period  of 
history. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  history  will  re- 
cord that  more  great  achievements  were 
reached  during  these  past  5 years  than 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  And  as 
the  President  has  worked  on  thdse  mat- 
ters, always  there  was  the  quiet  presence 
of  Lady  Bird  Johnson  who  has  been  the 
inspiration  for  the  President  all  of  these 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
exchange  of  remarks  made  by  those  who 
werte  privileged  to  say  a few  words  at 
this  ceremony.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  evenings  in  Washington.  I 
submit  we  should  share  these  comments 
with  all  American  citizens. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Carl  Albert.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
may  I have  your  attention  just  a minute. 

We  are  all  so  happy  that*  our  great  Presi- 
dent has  turned  out  to  be  with  us  and  our 
lovely  First  Lady,  Mfs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 
We  are  not  going  to  make  a formal  function 
out  of  this,  hut  we  do  have  a couple  of  pres- 
entations that  we  would  like  to  make  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

First  of  all,  on  behalf  of  the  Leadership 
and  the  Capitol  Historical  Society,  I want  to 
ask  Fred  Schwengel  to  make  a presentation 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  Fred  Schwengel.  Mr.  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Members  of  the  Leadership  and 
my  colleagues  and  good  friends: 

Mr.  President,  you,  like  many  of  us,  have 
been  highly  honored,  and  you,  more  than  the 
rest  of  us.  We  have  been  honored  with  your 
presence  here.  All  of  its  have  tried  to  honor 
our  country  as  you  have  with  service. 

Now  I am  honored,  as  President  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society,  to 
present  to  you  a collection  of  books,  a book 
in  six  world  languages. 

Allen  Nevins  wrote  for  the  preface,  “Since 
1800,  the  Capitol  has  been  the  scene  of  grim, 
hard  work  by  many  thousands  of  conscien- 
tious legislators  and  their  aides  who  have 
thought  little  of  public  fame,  but  much  of 
accomplishments  and  their  tasks.” 

Mr.  President,  you  were  one  of  those  who 
served  so  ably,  first  as  an  aide  and  then  as  a 
legislator.  A grateful  House  of  Representa- 
tives presents  these  volumes  In  languages 
spoken  by  more  than  a billion  people  in  this 
world  in  the  hope  that  they  will  bring  back 
many  pleasant  memories  to  both  of  you  and 
to  one  like  you  who  has  no  peer  in  his  love 
for  his  country  and  the  Capitol. 

I am  reading  from  a card  that  goes  with 
this  presentation.  It  is  signed  by  Speaker 
McCormack,  Mr.  Carl  Albert,  Gerald  Ford, 
Hale  Boggs  and  Leslie  Arcnds.  With  this 
present,  Mr.  President,  I join  ycfur  many  col- 
leagues, Republicans  and  Democrats,  in  wish- 
ing you  well.  Godspeed  and  bless  both  of  you. 
Come  back  to  see  us.  Thank  ydu. 

Mr.  Carl  Albert.  The  House  is  happy  to 
welcome  back  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
former  Members,  who  has  a pretty  important 
job  now,  the  distinguished  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate.  Mike,  we  want  you  to  say  a 
word. 
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acts  of  violence  committed  in  the  course  of 
Arab  warfare  that  continues  against  Israel  in 
violation  of  the  cease-fire.  “A  cowardly  act  of 
barbaric  insanity”  labelled  it  the  Ceylon 
Daily  News  of-  28  December.  "Another  act  of 
insanity”  cried  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald  on 
27  December.  "A  condemable  act”  said  Dagens 
Nyleter  of  Stockholm  on  28  December. 

From  all  continents,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  came  expressions  of  shock  and  anger. 

The  attempt  to  blow  up  an  airplane  with 
all  its  passengers  and  crew  and  endanger  the 
lives  of  many  others  at  a neutral  airport  was 
of  the  same  character  as  throwing  grenades 
into  a crowded  bus  station,  exploding  dyna- 
mite charges  in  a market  place,  placing  but- 
ton shaped  mines  in  school  yards,  planting 
mines  under  tourist  buses.  Defeated  in  their 
aggression  of  May-June  1967,  the  Arab  States 
were  now  trying  to  prove  their  mettle  by  war 
against  women  and  children.  Thwarted  in 
their  openly  proclaimed  plan  to  destroy  Israel 
and  annihilate  its  people  in  1967,  the  Arab 
governments  have  turned  in  1968  to  bleeding 
Israel  by  murder  of  the  innocent  and  de- 
fenseless, by  terror  and  sabotage.  At  the 
Athens  airport  the  warfare  by  stealth,  merci- 
less and  indiscriminate,  reached  new  depths 
of  baselessness.  It  was  clear  that  it  must  not 
be  left  without  reaction. 

Where  was  the  action  to  come  from?  The 
world,  shocked  as  it  was,  remained  paralyzed 
and  the  governments  strangely  silent.  The 
people  of  Israel  were  once  again  on  their 
own.  Israel  knew  that  it  was  again  up  to  itself 
to  uphold  its  rights,  to  protect  its  citizens, 
to  prevent  a strangehold  on  its  air  lifeline. 

The  decision  was  taken.  Israel  acted.  Yet 
how  different  its  action  was  from  that  of 
the  Arab  aggressors. 

The  attackers  of  the  El-Al  aircraft  in 
Athens  testified  that  they  were  Lebanese  who 
came  from  Lebanon.  One  of  them  was  Leba- 
nese born,  the  other  a resident  and  national 
of  Lebanon.  Both  lived  in  the  city  of  Tripoli. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  same  terror  organization  that 
claimed  credit  for  the  act  of  piracy  com- 
mitted against  the  El-Al  plane  last  June.  Its 
headquarters  are  situated  in  Beirut. 

In  the  last  months  the  concentration  of 
raiders  increased  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lebanon  Israel  cease  fire  line.  The  num- 
ber of  sabotage  raids  in  this  area  between 
August  and  December  1968  was  twenty  two. 
The  encouragement  and  the  complicity  of 
the  Lebanese  government  are  no  doubt  ac- 
countable for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  front 
activities. 

Prime  Minister  A1  Yofi  has  announced  sev- 
eral times  that  his  government  supports  ter- 
ror operations  against  Israel.  This  morning  he 
declared  again,  “The  fedayeen  operations  are 
legal  and  sacred.” 

An  opinion  was  expressed  in  this  council 
that  Israel’s  action  was  disproportionate  to 
the  terror  attacks  that  preceded  it.  When 
would  Israel’s  action  have  been  proportionate 
to  them?  Had  the  assailants  of  the  aircraft  in 
Athens  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  plane 
and  killing  the  fifty  persons  aboard,  or  they 
brought  about  the  explosion  of  other  air- 
planes on  the  field,  and  of  the  airport  installa- 
tions, would  this  have  made  the  Israeli  action 
proportionate?  Should  we  have  waited  until 
Arab  warfare  succeeded  In  bringing  about 
such  a catastrophe?  Should  we  have  waited 
until  terror  attacks  from  Lebanon  against 
Israel  territory  resulted  in  more  casualties 
and  more  damage? 

It  is  odd  to  hear  several  supporters  of  Arabs 
aggression  in  the  Middle  East  suggest  that 
Israel  pay  compensation  for  the  aircraft  de- 
stroyed at  the  Beirut  airport  field.  And  who 
will  pay  for  the  lost  Israeli  lives?  Is  the  single 
life  of  the  Israeli  engineer  killed  in  Athens, 
while  on  a U.N.  mission,  worth  less  than  all 
the  metal  and  wire  and  upholstery  destroyed 
in  Beirut? 

Who  will  determine  this?  Ot  are  the  shares 
of  the  owners  of  the  Arab  airlines  more  privi- 
leged than  human  life?  Who  will  compen- 
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sate  Israel  for  the  hundreds  of  its  citizens 
killed  in  the  course  of  the  existing  cease-fire? 
Who  will  make  reparations  for  the  damage  of 
the  border  villages  that  are  being  shelled  in- 
cessantly or  the  Jews,  lingering  since  June 
1967,  in  Arab  concentration  camps.  Or  the 
property  of  nearly  a million  Jewish  refugees 
from  Arab  lands,  for  twenty  years  of  Arab 
war  against  Israeli  territory  and  people? 

Here  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  a quarter  century  after  the  defeat 
of  Nazi  barbarism,  are  we  to  hear  that  the 
scrap  iron  of  airplanes  is  worth  more  than 
Jewish  blood? 

It  is  perhaps  not  by  accident  and  it  may 
even  be  symbolic  that  the  most  penetrating 
assessment  of  the  situation  came  under  the 
namd  of  Winston  Churchill,  the  younger 
Winston  Churchill,  in  the  London  Evening 
News  of  30  December,  today:  "On  the  one 
hand  . . .”,  he  wrote,  "A  deliberate  (but 
bungled)  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  an 
Israeli  civil  airliner  as  it  was  taxing  out  for 
take  off  with  51  people  aboard.  On  the  other 
hand  a raid  that  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  13  empty  aircraft  that  was  meticulously 
planned  and  executed  to  avoid  loss  of  life 
(and  it  appears,  succeeded  in  this  respect) 
should  come  in  for  so  much  more  condemna- 
tion from  the  British,  French  and  American 
governments  than  the  deliberate  attempts  to 
destroy  an  airliner  with  all  its  passengers 
aboard  . . 

Israel  desires  tranquility  on  the  cease-fire 
line  with  Lebanon  as  on  other  cease-fire  lines. 
There  will  be  tranquility  if  Lebanon  abides 
by  the  cease-fire  and  puts  an  end  to  acts  of 
violence  by  terror  organizations  operating 
from  its  territory,  contrary  to  the  cease-fire. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  such  acts  of  aggres- 
sion have  only  brought  disaster  and  suffering 
to  all  the  people  of  the  area. 

I have  returned  from  Israel  two  hours  ago. 
I have  found  the  people  and  its  government 
determined  to  follow  a course  of  peace,  re- 
solved to  end  the  war  that  has  plagued  the 
Middle  East  since  1948.  But  I have  found  a 
people  which,  if  war  continues  to  foe  waged 
against  it,  will  defend  Itself  with  all  its  soul 
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needs  some  cool  re-examlnation  and  some 
factual  perspective. 

It  is  true  that  Israel’s  action  here,  in  re- 
taliation for  a terrorist  Arab  assault  upon 
an  Israeli  aircraft  in  Athens  in  which  an 
Israeli  lost  his  life,  was  unwise  and  exces- 
sive— if  judged  in  total  isolation.  For  Leba- 
non has  been  a moderate  force  within  the 
Arab  bloc  and  has  thus  far  joined  only  by 
words  in  the  "holy  war”  being  conducted 
against  Israel  by  more  vehement — and  Com- 
munist-oriented— states  such  as  Nasser 
Egypt. 

Still,  this  whole  business  cannot  be  under- 
stood out  of  its  whole  context.  When  all  the 
facts,  and  not  just  some  of  them,  are  seen 
without  prejudice,  Israel  comes  off  incompar- 
ably better  than  it  is  coming  off  in  the  ex- 
cited indictments  now  being  flung  about 
inside  and  outside  the  United  Nations. 

First  of  all,  Israel’s  commandos  at  any  rate 
took  the  greatest  care  in  Lebanon  to  take  no 
man’s  life.  But  the  essential  points  are  vastly 
deeper.  Here  is  a nation  dug  out  of  the  hard, 
arid  earth  that  for  all  its  life  has  been  tire- 
lessly menaced  by  extremist  Arabs  from  every 
side.  A 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year  the  Israelis  have  been  drench- 
ed by  the  poisonous  hatred  of  Cairo  Radio. 

Eternally  threatened,  they  have  lived  in  a 
stockade  state,  much  as  did  the  American 
pioneers.  Endlessly  attacked  along  their  fron- 
tiers, they  have  responded  with  a courage 
and  an  elan  rarely  seen  in  contemporary 
times. 

Explicitly  and  repeatedly  told  by  Arabs  that 
they  are  going  to  be  destroyed  by  Arabs,  it 
is  perhaps  not  too  surprising  that  after  two 
decades  it  is  growing  difficult  for  them  to  see 
that  "big  picture”  which  statesmen  far  from 
the  scene  are  pleased  to  paint  for  them. 

It  is  very  surprising,  then,  that  finally  they 
react  with  undue  violence,  considering  the 
further  point  that  never  once  have  they 
been  granted  elementary  justice  by  a U.N. 
presently  headed  by  the  openly  prejudiced 
Secretary  General  U Thant? 

The  simple,  historic  reality  is  that  the 
• a chance  in  the 


people  it  is  immaterial  how  this  warfare  is 
being  waged  or  how  it  is  defined.  Whether 
attacked  by  the  shell  of  a regular  army’s 
artillery  or  by  the  bazooka  bomb  of,an  ir- 
regular military  force,  the  people  of  Israel 
will  defend  itself.  Whether  death  is  forced 
upon  it  by  an  Arab  army  or  by  a terrior  war- 
fare organization  supported  by  Arab  govern- 
ments and  committed  to  Israel’s  annihila- 
tion, the  people  of  Israel  will  not  .yield  to  it. 
They  will  repel  it  as  best  they  can,  by  what- 
ever means  they  possess.  For  in  the  struggle 
for  life  it  is  the  right  to  live  that  precedes 
all.  I have  found  a people  that  has  suffered 
all  too  much,  all  too  long,  to  be  deterred 
from  achieving  its  objective — to  live  at  peace, 
real  peace,  like  all  other  nations.  I have 
found  a people  that  will  not  agree  that  laws 
valid  for  all  should  be  non -applicable  to  it- 
self. 

It  must1  end.  The  Arab  States  can  and 
should  end  it.  The  Security  Council  must 
call  upon  them  to  do  so.  To  omit  such  a call 
again  can  only  encourage  further  breaches  of 
the  cease-fire.  If  peace  is  to  come,  the  cease- 
fire must  be  maintained.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be.  Israel  hopes  that  all 
governments  in  the  area  will  now  realize  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  respect  the 
cease-fire  and  to  prevent  all  its  violations  by 
whatever  means  committed,  so  that  we  may 
devote  our  efforts  fully  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a just  and  lasting  peace. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  3,  1969] 
Israel  Reprisal  Should  Be  Put  Into  the 
Perspective  of  History 
(By  William  S.  White) 

All  this  breast-beating  condemnation  of 
Israel  by  “world  opinion”  for  the  Israelis’ 
reprisal  attack  upon  the  airport  in  Lebanon 
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U.N.,  where  the  Russians  and  their  tinpot 
and  sometimes  crypto-Communist  allies 
among  the  African  and  Asian  states  have 
used  this  tough*  and  tiny  Western  outpost  as 
a kind  of  badminton  shuttlecock  in  the  cold 
war. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  fundamental 
truth,  and  it  i^this:  It  is  no  longer  liberally 
chic  to  be  pro-Israel,  where  once  it  was  too 
liberally  chic  altogether.  Twenty  years  ago, 
"elite”  American  opinion  sentimentalized 
Israel  out  of  all  reason.  Today,  "elite”  Amer- 
ican opinion  can  hardly  find  anything  good 
about  the  Israelis. 

It  would  require  a book  fully  to  explore 
this  turnabout;  this  columnist’s  opinion  is 
that  Israel  has  fallen  out  of  grace  not  be- 
cause of  its  considerable  faults  but  rather 
because  of  its  old-fashioned  virtues. 

For  the  Israelis  oddly  cling  to  certain  out- 
moded concepts  which  in  a short-hand  way 
are  more  conservative  than  otherwise,  to  wit: 

They  do  not  happily  embrace  any  and  all 
"revolutions,”  such  as  Col.  Abdel  Gamal  Nas- 
ser’s exported  "revolutions”  in  places  like 
Yemen.  They  feel  no  shame  in  being  patriots. 
They  love  their  country;  they  will  unhesitat- 
ingly fight  for  it.  And  they  will  not  be  talked 
out  of  their  right — and  duty— of  self-defense. 

They  do  not  accept  the  new  isolationism, 
the  new  peacenikism,  of  the  New  Left  now  so 
popular  in  quarters  here  and  abroad.  Having 
been  told  several  thousand  times  that  pro- 
Communist  Arabs  intend  the  literal  destruc- 
tion of  their  way  of  life,  they  have  come  to 
believe  it. 

That  Lebanon  is  not  really  a part  of  this 
conspiracy  is  true  enough.  That  Lebanon’s 
airport  has  been  attacked  is  in  every  way  re- 
grettable. But  that  the  world  can  hardly  ex- 
pect a people  so  long  brutalized  by  hostile 
neighbors  to  respond  in  every  instance  with 
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£anization  and  give  her  the  collective  se- 
curity of  the  entire  European  commu- 
nity against  Soviet  aggression,  j i 
We  now  have  three  Mediterranean 
|nations  in  NATO:  Greece,  Italy  and 
jTurkey.  With  the  expansion  of  the  So- 
viet fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  Israel 
Should  be  treated  as  a member  Qf  the 
European  community  and  not  isolated  in 
the  Middle  East. 

j The  United  States  should  also  make 
Clear  that  while  we  seek  peace  in  the 
fiddle  East  and  while  we  seek  to  live  in 
friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  including  the  Arab  States, 
ihe  United  States  has  a historic  commit- 
ijnent  to  the  survival  of  a free  and  sover- 
eign Israel  and  we  must  consider  any 
attack  on  the  State  of  Israel  an  attack 
on  the  peace  of  the  world, 
j The  United  States  played  a key  role  in 
the  rebirth  of  the  free  state  of  Israel.  The 
Ignited  States  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
TVateh  the  disolution  of  Israel  by  her 
warring  neighbors. 

j We  cannot  sit  idly  by  because  Israel 
alone  bravely  stands  as  a bulwark  against 
Communist  expansion  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa.  ^ 

| It  has  been  wisely  stated  that  he  who 
Controls  Africa — the  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources continent  of  Africa  -controls  the 
World.  We  have  a right  to  ask  why  the 
Soviet  Union  has  rearmed  all  of  the  Arab 
states  and  why  the  Communists  ] con- 
tinue to  foment  unrest  against  Israbl. 

; The  answer  is  clear. 

I The  Soviet  Union  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  Arab  States  themselves  want  to 
sfee  the  destruction  of  Israel  because'  only 
Israel  bravely  stands  in  the  way  of  Com- 
njiunist  hopes  for  total  domination  qf  the 
ftjliddle  East  and  Africa. 

| The  Soviets  will  fail.  Anyone  who 
k|nows  the  tenacious  spirit  and  love  of 
human  dignity  demonstrated  by[  the 
Jbwish  people  for  the  past  2,000  ^ears 
despite  indescribable  persecution  must 
quickly  realize  the  Jews  will  not  meekly 
surrender  the  homeland  they  sought  so 
diligently  for  all  of  these  centuries. 

! ^ is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
itj  is  important  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand all  the  issues  in  this  tragic  con- 
frontation. 

j What  happens  in  Israel  and  to  Israel 
of  vital  concern  to  all  Americans. 

| The  survival  of  Israel  as  a free  itate 
isj  not  a sentimental  journey  for  Jewish 
people  alone.  The  survival  of  a free  Israel 
is|  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  United 
States  if  Soviet  expansion  is  to  be 
checked  and  peace  preserved. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I beiieve 
we  should  recognize  Israel’s  difficult  posi- 
tion and  assist  her  instead  of  joining:  in 
condemnation. 

| This  trend  toward  exporting  terrorism 
miust  be  stopped  at  all  costs  before  it  gets 
out  of  hand.  The  Israelis  bravely  Jiave 
shown  us  how  this  international  te^ror- 
isjn  can  be  effectively  stopped. 

| The  material  referred  to  follows: 

T^e  Israeli  Action  at  the  Beirut  Airport, 
December  28,  1968 

| A.  LEBANESE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TERRORISM 

j1-  Since  September  1968,  18  terrorist  uici- 
dqnts  have  taken  place  from  Lebanese  ’ sbil, 
with  the  overt  encouragement  of  the  fleba- 
n^se  Government.  The  terrorist  group  b*ost 
active  in  Lebanon  is  the  one  which  calls  It- 
self “The  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 


Palestine.”  This  is  the  group  that  claimed 
responsibility  both  for  the  hijacking  of  the 
El  A!  plane  to  Algeria  in  July  1968  and  for 
the  terror  attack  on  the  El  A1  plane  at  Athens 
on  December  26,  1968.  The  group  maintains 
its  Headquarters  in  Beirut  and  is  allowed  to 
function  openly.  Its  communiques  are  regu- 
larly published  in  Beirut.  It  was  from  Beirut 
Airport  that  the  two  perpetrators  who 
sprayed  machinegun  fire  and  threw  explo- 
sives at  the  El  A1  plane  at  Athens  had  de- 
parted. One  passenger  was  killed  and  a 
stewardess  .wounded,  during  that  attack. 

2.  Lebanese  official  support  for  terror 
against  Israel  is  reflected  in  numerous  pub- 
lic statements.  In  the  words  of  the  Lebanese 
Prime  Minister  on  November  2,  1968: 

“Fedayeen  action  is  legitimate,  and  n©  one 
can  condemn  the  fedayeen  for  what  they  are 
doing.  Their  aim  is;  to  retrieve  their  home- 
land and  their  plundered  rights.  . . Thus,  I 
say,  fedayeen  action  is  legal.”  (Radio  Bei- 
rut, 11.2.68.) 

Following  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  El 
At  plane  at  Athens  Airport.  Radio  Cairo 
on  December  28th  quoted  Lebanese  official 
sources  as  "praising'  the  courage  of  the  per- 
petrators.” This  was  echoed  in  the  Lebanese 
daily.  El-Hadaf,  12.28.68:  The  action  at 
Athens  was  an  outstanding  act  of  heroism. 
The  path  of  struggle  is  a difficult  one,  but 
those  who  follow  it  faithfully  will  ulti- 
mately reach  the  goal/* 

B.  SCOPE  OF  ISRAELI  ACTION 

3.  As  a result  of  the  Israeli  action  at  the 
Beirut  Airport,  December  28,  1968,  12  to  14 
Arab  aircraft  were  destroyed  or  severely  dam- 
aged (9  jets  and  3-5  turbo- jets.) 

4.  At  great  risk  to  themselves,  Israeli  troops 
at  the  Airport  exercised  the  strictest  precau- 
tion to  prevent  civilian  casualties.  The  planes 
were  emptied  of  passengers  and  ground  crews, 
and  people  in  the  ■vicinity  were  led  away  to 
safety.  Loudspeakers  were  employed  to  issue 
instructions  in  Arabic  and  English.  The  only 
shots  fired  were  warning  shots  in  the  air  No 
fire  was  directed  at  people.  There  is  no  truth 
in  the  allegation  that  explosives  and  machine 
guns  were  used.  Smcke  bombs  were  employed 
against  the  possible  arrival  of  Lebanese  rein- 
forcements. The  runways  were  left  un- 
touched. 

C.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ISRAELI  ACTION 

5.  In  contrast  to  the  severe  precautions  to 
avoid  civilian  casualties  in  the  Israeli  ac- 
tion, the  terror  attack  on  the  El  A1  plane  in 
Athens  was  one  of  cold-blooded  murder. 
Thirty-eight  passengers  including  women  and 
children,  were  in  the  plane  when  it  was 
struck  by  grenades  and  machinegun  fire. 
That  the  plane,  with  its  30  tons  of  fuel,  did 
not  explode  on  the  spot  was  due  more  to 
chance  than  design. 

6.  The  Athens  incident  was  the  second  act 
of  violence  in  six  months  by  a Beirut-based 
terror  group  directed  against  the  Israel  na- 
tional airline.  Follovdng  the  piratical  act  in 
July,.  Israel  made  it  clear  that  it  would  not 
tolerate  interference  with  the  free  and  in- 
nocent movement  of  its  aircraft. 

Last  week’s  criminal  attack  at  Athens  Air- 
P°riL?galn  ^Shlighted  the  dangers  inherent 
in  this  method  of  terrorization  which  may 
be  expected  to  spread  if  no  reaction  is  forth- 
coming. 

7 Israel  has  no  desire  in  worsening  its 
relations  with  Lebanon.  It  is,  however,  obliged 
to  defend  itself  against  any  aggression  at 
the  place  where  it  is  planned  and  carried  out. 
States  that  make  it  possible  for  terrorist 
groups  to  organize  and  perpetrate  acts  of 
terror  bear  responsibility  for  the  aggression. 
Under  the  rules  of  international  morality  and 
law,  no  State  is  allowed  to  harbor  and  en- 
courage armed  forces  operating  from  its  ter- 
ritory against  a neighboring  State,  and  then 
be  considered  immur  e from  reaction  in  self- 
defense. 

8.  For  Israel,  a country  surrounded  on 
every  border  by  enemies  foresworn  to  its 
destruction,  the  national  airline  is  a vital 
life-line  to  the  world  outside.  Any  attempt 


to  interfere  with  its  legal  freedom  of  move- 
ment is  a blow  at  Israel’s  security. 

Lebanon  Cannot  Disclaim  Responsibility 
for  Terrorism 

(Statement  by  Prime  Minister  Eshkol, 

Jerusalem,  December  29,  1968) 

After  the  piratical  act  of  the  kidnapping 
of  the  El  A1  Plane  last  July,  we  refrained 
from  reacting  in  force  and  took  diplomatic 
action  instead  for  the  release  of  the  plane, 
crew  and  passengers.  I made  it  clear  at  that 
time,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  thgl 
we  would  not  accept  any  interference  with 
the  free  movement  along  our  air  routes. 
I emphasized  that  kidnapping  not  only  en- 
dangered Israel  but  also  violated  principles 
of  freedom  and  safety  of  aviation,  and  I 
called  for  a cessation  of  acts  of  this  kind. 
unprecedented  criminal  attack 
Unfortunately,  an  end  has  not  been  put 
to  this  dangerous  practice.  Once  again/ an 
unprecedented  criminal  attack  has  been  per- 
petrated, this  time  bn  an  El  A1  plane  at  the 
International  Airport  at  Athens.  Terrorists 
threw  hand-grenades  and  Molotov  cocktails, 
and  shot  from  machine-guns  at  a civilian 
aircraft  carrying  passengers  in  innocent  flight 
to  their  destination.  One  of  the  passengers 
was  killed,  and  a stewardess  was  wounded. 
It  was  only  by  chance  that  the  assault  did 
not  claim  a larger  dumber  of  victims.  The 
aim  of  the  assailants  was  to  kill  dozens  of 
people  and  by  spreading  fear  paralyze  Israel 
aviation, 

The  attack  was  carried  out  with  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  a large  number  of  casualties. 
It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  this 
deed  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  No  State  has 
the  right  to  ignore  the  danger  emanating 
from  such  a criminal  method  of  terroriza- 
tion, which  may  be  expected  .to  spread  if 
no  reaction  is  forthcoming. 

LEBANON  BEARS  RESPONSIBILITY 

We  have  no  desire  whatsoever  of  worsen- 
ing our  relations  with  Lebanon.  Israel  is 
interested  in  a delimitation  of  the  hostile 
front — not  in  its  expansion.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  defend  ourselves  against  all  ag- 
gression, in  the  place  where  it  is  planned 
and  carried  put.  This  practice  adopted  by 
our  enemies  must  step.  States  that  make  it 
possible  for  terrorist  organizations  to  organize 
and  perpetrate  acts  of  terror  bear  responsi- 
bility for  aggression,  a responsibility  they 
cannot  disclaim.  This  is  accepted  as  a funda- 
mental principle  of  international  law.  On  no 
account  can  we  accept  the  notion  that  the 
waging  of  war  against  Israel  should  be  per- 
mitted if  those  who  wage  it  call  themselves 
this  or  that  organization  and  not  a govern- 
ment. 

The  facts  are  clear:  the  terrorist  band  that 
struck  at  our  plane  operated  out  of  Beirut. 
In  Beirut  are  located  the  headquarters  of 
the  organization  that  carried  out  the  deed. 
From  Beirut  went  out  the  organization's 
words  of  bravado  concerning  its  deed — as 
well  as  the  statement  proclaiming  its  inten- 
tion to  continue  with  actions  of  this  kind. 
Under  rules  of  international  morality  and 
law,  a State  is  not  allowed  to  harbor  and 
encourage  an  armed  force  operating  from  its 
territory  against  a neighboring  state  and  be 
considered  immune  from  reaction. 

These  terrorist  methods  employed  by  Is- 
rael’s enemies  strike  not  at  Israel  alone  but 
are  capable  of  causing  the  gravest  interfer- 
ence in  international  civil  aviation. 

Israel  calls  for  the  honoring  of  the  rights 
of  all  States  to  fly  their  international  airlines 
in  freedom  and  safety. 

Excerpts  From  Israel’s  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Yosef h Yekoa, 
at  the_  Security  Council,  December  3o’ 
1968. 

Inhuman  in  its  lust  for  blood,  indifferent 
to  the  catastrophic  dangers  Involved,  oblivi- 
ous of  international  interests  and  rights,  the 
attack  in  Athens  was  the  most  despicable  of 
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ceived,  considered,  or  made  any  judg- 
ments on  these  staff  proposals.  They  are 
the  technical  product  of  the  tax  special- 
ists in  the  Department  and  have  not  been 
discussed  or  examined  by  me. 

I have  conferred  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees handling  this  legislation,  con- 
cerning what  seems  most  appropriate 
under  existing  circumstances.  We  believe 
that  in  justice  to  the  Administration  that 
will  take  offce  within  the  next  month  and 
who  will  have  to  live  with  and  adminis- 
ter any  legislation  passed,  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate that  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  examine  carefully  and  make  their 
judgment  on  these  matters.  All  data  per- 
taining to  this  matter  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  incoming  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  promptly,  and  he  and  I have 
discussed  this  procedure  and  the  Secre- 
tary-designate concurs  in  this  decision. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  informed 
that  since  the  Congress  will  not  resume 
until  January  3,  all  data  are  available  to 
the  Congress  when  they  desire  to  receive 
it.  I have  been  today  informed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Banking  Minority  Mem- 
ber and  the  new  Secretary  that  they  will 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  any  tax  proposals 
that  may  be  desired  at  a date  acceptable 
to  the  three  of  them. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 


CHAPLAIN  CAPODANNO  POSTHU- 
MOUSLY AWARDED  MEDAL  OF 

HONOR 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I attended  a very  impres- 
sive and  moving  ceremony  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard.  The  occasion  was  the 
posthumous  presentation  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  our  Nation’s 
highest  military  honor,  to  Chaplain  Vin- 
cent Robert  Capodanno,  a lieutenant  in 
the  Navy  Chaplain  Corps  who  was  killed 
in  action  on  September  4,  1967,  in  Quang 
Tin  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Father  Capodanno  was  born  and  raised 
in  Staten  Island,  N.Y„  which  is  part  of 
the  congressional  district  I represent.  He 
attended  Curtis  High  School  in  Staten 
Island  and  Fordham  University  in  New 
York.  He  studied  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood at  Maryknoll  Seminaries  in  Glen 
Ellyn,  HI.,  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  New 
York  City,  and  he  was  ordained  a Catho- 
lic priest  on  June  7,  1957. 

Father  Capodanno  had  a distinguished 
record  of  service  long  before  he  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  He  served  as  a mis- 
sionary for  the  Catholic  Foreign  Mission 
Society  in  the  Far  East  from  1958  until 
1965. 

He  became  a Navy  chaplain  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1965,  and  began  his  service  In 
Vietnam  in  April  of  1966.  From  then 
until  the  time  of  his  death  he  won  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Vietnamese  Gal- 


lantry Cross  with  Silver  Star,  among 
other  awards. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I am  attaching  a copy  of 
the  citation  for  Father  Capodanno ’s 
Medal  of  Honor  and  a copy  of  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Secretary  of  the  N&VY, 


A lieutenant  in  the  Navy  Chaplain  Corps, 
he  is  the  third  chaplain  in  our  country's 
history  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and 
the  second  Navy  chaplain  to  be  so  honored. 

Indeed,  men  like  Chaplain  Capodanno  are 
unusual  men.  From  the  time  he  accepted  his 
appointment  in  the  Chaplain  Corps  in  De- 
cember 1965,  until  his  death,  he  repeatedly 


Paul  Ignatius  at  the  award  ceremony,  distinguished  himself.  The  Purple  Heart  and 


Words,  of  course,  canport  adequately 
describe  this  man’s  herdic  deed,  nor  can 
a medal  adequat$ly'nonor  his  ultimate 
sacrifice;  his  sgtfVice  to  his  men  and  to 
his  country^Cnd  to  his  God  are  so  ex- 
traordinary that  they  can  never  be  fully 
honored/But  for  a man  such  as  Father 
Capodanno,  for  whom  service  to  God  and 
coup^ry  came  before  any  personal  con- 
si^ration,  the  fact  that  he  died  serving 
hjs  God  and  his  country,  in  a manner 
consistent  with  his  strongest  convictions, 
/s  more  honor  than  we  can  ever  give  him. 

This  Nation  and  this  world  have  lost 
fan  extraordinary  man;  we  should  be 
I thankful  that  we  had  the  benefit  of  his 
service  and  dedication  for  the  time  he 
fcved. 

\The  citation  and  address  follow: 

Citation 

ThVRresident  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  oJSThe  Congress  takes  pride  in  present- 
ing the  M^dal  of  Honor  posthumously  to 
Lieutenant  Vincent  R.  Capodanno,  Chaplain 
Corps,  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  for  serv- 
ice as  set  forth  lrN$be  following  citation: 

For  conspicuous  gaHantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  afosye  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Chaplain,  3sd  Battalion,  5th 
Marines,  in  connection  wfrtti  operations 
against  enemy  forces  in.  Quang  Province, 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  4 September  1967. 
In  response  to  reports  that  the  2ndsFlatoon 
of  M Company  was  in  danger  of  beinWover- 
run  by  a strong  enemy  force,  Chaplain  Oapo- 
danno  left  his  position  of  relative  saWty 
with  the  company  command  group  and  ra 
to  the  beleaguered  platoon  through  an  opetf 
area  raked  with  fire.  Despite  the  Intense 1 
enemy  small-arms,  automatic -weapons,  and 
mortar  fusillade,  he  moved  about  the  battle- 
field, administering  last  rites,  giving  medical 
aid  to  the  wounded,  and  greatly  inspiring 
all  within  sight  or  hearing.  Although  an  ex- 
ploding mortar  round  severed  a portion  of 
his  right  hand  and  inflicted  painful,  mul- 
tiple wounds  to  his  arms  and  legs,  he  refused 
all  medical  aid.  Instead,  he  directed  the 
corpsmen  to  treat  their  wounded  comrades, 
and  he  continued  to  move  about  the  battle- 
field with  calm  vigor  as  he  provided  encour- 
agement by  voice  and  example  to  the  valiant 
Marines.  Seeing  a wounded  corpsman  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  fire  of  an  enemy  machine 
gun  fifteen  yards  away,  Chaplain  Capodanno 
rushed  forward  to  the  corspman,  but  was 
struck  down  only  inches  from  his  goal  by  a 
burst  of  machine-gun  fire.  By  his  heroic  con-y 
duct  and  inspiring  example,  Chaplain  Capp 
danno  upheld  the  highest  traditions 
United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  In  the  cause  of  treedopt. 

Lyndon.BT  Johnson. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  P^uiTR.  Ignatius,  Secre- 
tary op  the  NayYI  at  Posthumous  Medal 
OP  HaiaOft-PffESENTATION  TO  LT.  VINCENT  R. 
Capodanno,  Chaplain  Corps,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  January  7,  1969 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capodanno,  Admiral  Moorer, 
members  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  here  today  to  award  our  nation’s 
highest  military  honor  to  a truly  heroic  in- 
dividual, Vincent  Robert  Capodanno,  who- 
was  killed  in  action,  on  4 September  1967  in 
Quang  Tin  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


the  Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross  with  Silver 
Star,  among  other  awards,  attest  to  this. 

The  act  that  Chaplain  Capodanno  so  self- 
lessly performed — the  one  that  brings  us 
here  because  it  earned  him  his  country’s 
highest  award — was  consistent  with  the 
exemplary  life  he  led. 

Learning  that  the  Second  Platoon  of  the 
M Company,  5th  Marine  Regiment,  was.  en- 
gaged in  savage  fighting  and  might  be  over- 
run, he  ran  to  join  them.  The  unit  was 
pinned  down  by  enemy  fire.  Despite  this,  he 
proceeded  to  minister  to  the  wounded  and 
the  dying. 

His  actions  were  an  inspiration  to  the 
young  Marines  who  saw  him.  His  words  of 
faith  strengthened  morale  and  provided  en- 
couragement to  those  who  heard  him. 

Although  seriously  wounded  in  this  action, 
he  refused  medical  aid  so  that  others  could 
be  treated,  and  continued  ministering  to  his 
men.  Seeing  a wounded  corpsman  whoise  po- 
sition was  in  the  direct  line  of  enemy  fire, 
he  dashed  to  his  side.  In  so  doing  he  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

Today,  it  is  my  privilege  to  award  Chaplain 
Vincent  R.  Capodanno  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
posthumously,  for  his  heroism  in  the  face  of 
impossible  odds;  for  his  courageous  support 
to  the  men  who  looked  up  to  him  for  guid- 
ance and  spiritual  strength;  and  for  his  will- 
ingness to  make  man’s  greatest  possible  sac- 
rifice for  his  country  in  its  struggle  for  peace 
in  the  world, 

Admiral  Moorer,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, will  now  read  the  citation. 


KEPT 


PORNOGRAPHY  MUST  BE 
OUT  OF  OUR  HOMES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a previous 
border  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
few  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill)  is  recognized 
15  minutes. 

CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I have 
fca&en  this  special  order  to  advise  the 
House  that  I am  introducing  a bill 
whldh,  if  enacted,  should  prevent  the  use 
of  the  mails  for  the  transmittal  of  ob- 
scen<  i matters  to  our  homes. 

Evsry  Member  can  attest  to  the  out- 
rage of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  who, 
)ite  of  their  every  effort,  have  been 
>le  to  prevent  the  delivery  through 
rU.S.  mails  of  smut  and  pornography. 
Us  is  particularly  true  when  minor 
lildren  are  In  the  home. 

In  1968  alone  postal  authorities  re- 
ceived over  165,000  formal  complaints 
from  recipients  of  obscene  mailings.  My 
investigations  reveal  that  most  of  these 
complaints  were  from  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  are  of  school  age.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  legislation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  unscrupulous  publishers 
and  dealers  from  using  the  U.S.  mails  as 
a pipeline  for  the  unconscionable  flow  of 
smut  and  obscenity  to  minors. 

The  bill  that  I am  introducing  has 
been  drafted  to  conform  to  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  would 
specifically  prohibit  mail-order  sales  of 
obscene  materials  to  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  My  bill  would  make  the  un- 
solicited mailing  of  hard-core  pornogra- 
phy to  any  family  with  children  under  16 
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a Federal  crime  punishable  by  fine  and 
jail  sentence.- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I realize  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression,  and  like  all  Members 
support  the  protections  inherent  in  the 
first  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
However,  our  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sistently held  that  hard-core  pornogra- 
phy is  not  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution, particularly  where  the  interests 
of  children  are  concerned.  Recently  our 
Supreme  Court  in  a landmark  decision 
held  that  the  rights  of  parents  to  direct 
their  children’s  education  and  upbring- 
ing include  the  ability  to  protect  them 
from  offensive  and  obscene  books  and 
photographs.  Based  upon  this  ruling  and 
my  conviction  that  the  legislation  that  I 
have  introduced  does  not  violate  any 
constitutional  rights,  | truly  believe  that 
if  enacted  it  would  be  the  answer  to  the 
removal  of  smut  and  pornography  from 
homes  in  which  young  children  reside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  ii  a national  prob- 
lem and  requires  the  attention  and 
action * of  this  National  Legislature.  1 
hope  that  the  Members  will  examine  the 
bill  which  I am  introducing  ajnd  that 
they  will  support  its  enactment  into  law. 


ISRAEL’S  DETERMINED  EFFORT  TO 
STOP  EXPORTATION  OF  TER- 
RORISM IS  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO 
AVOID  ANOTHER  VIETNAM  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fucinski)  is  recognized  for 
! 30  minutes. 

I (Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) f= 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  Speaker,  much  is 
I being  said  today  about  Israel’s  destruc- 
tion of  some  13  civilian  Arab  airliners 
at  Beirut  Airport.  I* 

j The  United  Nations,  in  a hasty,  albeit, 
poorly  thought-out  action,  severely  cen- 
sured Israel  when  in  fact  the  United  Na- 
tions should  have  been  addressing  itself 
to  the  growing  trend  by  the  Communists 
[to  export  terrorism  in  pursuit  of  their 
own  goals. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  what  is 
involved  in  this  whole  matter.  Only  the 
brave  Government  of  Israel  is  able  t oday 
to  understand  that  the  same  kind  of  ter- 
ror tactics  which  led  to  pie  war  in  South 
Vietnam  are  now  being  exported  by  ter- 
rorists to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  “difficult  tor  the  average 
American  to  understand  this,  blit  the 
fact  remains  that  what  we  are  witnessing 
in  the  world  today  is  a gigantic  effort  by 
the  Soviet  conspiracy  to  continue  the 
turmoil  it  started  20  years  ago!  and 
tio  ultimately  precipitate  the  destruction 
df  Israel  as  a sovereign  Estate.  For  ts  rael 
alone  stands  in  the  way  of  Soviet  expan- 
sion into  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

I am  mindful  that  the  attack  on  the 
113  Arab  airliners  at  Beirut  was  forceful 
aind  severe. 

But  I am  mindful  also  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  Israel  has  stated  with 
complete  clarity,  and  in  my  judgment, 
complete  justification,  that  it  will  re- 


taliate for  acts  of  terrorism  against  the 
Israelis  at  the  place  where  plans  for  such 
terrorism  are  spawned. 

I am  amazed  that  the  United  States 
has  joined  in  the  denunciation  of  Israel 
without  looking  at  all  the  facts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attack 
on  an  Israel  civilian  airliner  at  Athens 
was  but  one  more  arrogant  act  of  terror- 
ism by  the  Arabs  which  the  Israelis  have 
endured  since  the  rebirth  of  their  nation. 

Mr.  William  S.  White,  the  distin- 
guished American  journalist,  quite  prop- 
erly stated  the  case  in  his  column  of 
January  3 when  he  wrote  that  the  Israel 
reprisal  should,  be  put  into  the  perspec- 
tives of  history.  I shall  include  Mr. 
White’s  entire  column  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  But  at  this  point  I should 
like  to  cite  a significant  observation  by 
this  outstanding  American  observer 
when  he  properly  points  out: 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year  the  Israelis  have  been  drenched 
by  the  poisonous  hatred  of  Cairo  Radio. 

He  states  further: 

Eternally  threatened,  they  have  lived  in  a 
stockade  state,  much  as  did  the  American 
pioneers.  Endlessly  attacked  along  their  fron- 
tiers, they  have  responded  with  a courage 
and  an  elan  rarely  seen  in  contemporary 
times. 

Explicitly  and  repeatedly  told  by  Arabs 
that  they  are  going  to  be  destroyed  by  Arabs, 
it  Is  perhaps  not  too  surprising  that  after 
two  decades,  it  Is  growing  difficult  for  them 
to  see  that  “big  picture”  which  statesmen 
far  from  the  scene  are  pleased  to  paint  for 
them. 

Is  it  very  surprising,  then,  that  finally 
they  react  with  undue  violence,  considering 
the  further  point  that  never  once  have  they 
been  granted  elementary  justice  by  a U.N. 
presently  headed  by  the  openly  prejudiced 
Secretary  General  U Thant? 

The  simple,  historic  reality  is  that  the 
Israelis  have  never  stood  a chance  in  the 
TT.N,,  where  the  l^ussians  and  their  tinpot 
and  some  times  crypto- Communist  allies 
among  the  African  and  Asian  states  have 
used  this  tough  and  tiny  Western  outpost  as 
a kind  of  badminton  shuttlecock  in  the  cold 
war.  - 

Thus,  it  can  be  stated  without  contra- 
diction that  we  cannot  judge  the  Israeli 
attack  on  Beirut  in  total  isolation.  Looked 
at  in  its  proper  perspective,  Israel’s  action 
emerges  in  a new  and  more  meaningful 
light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  magnitude  of  the  Israeli  effort 
toward  world  peace  and  its  stubborn  de- 
termination to  avoid  another  Vietnam  in 
the  Middle  East,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
recall  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  record  is  replete  with  evidence  the 
Communists  staged  violent  acts  of  terror- 
ism and  subversion  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  until  they  brought  this  na- 
tion to  the  brink  of  collapse.  The  United 
States  was  forced  into  the  conflict  in 
order  to  save  South  Vietnam  from  this 
terrorism. 

I have  said  time  and  again  that  Viet- 
nam is  the  testing  ground  for  the  Com- 
munists’ new  technique  of  warfare — war- 
fare through  terrorism  and  subversion. 

You  cannot  dismiss  the  acts  of  terror- 
ism against  the  Israelis  as  the  acts  of 
individuals  motivated  by  nationalistic 
passions  and  emotions. 


The  evidence  will  show  that  the  ever- 
increasing  violence  against  the  Israelis 
both  within  their  own  boundaries  and 
now  in  more  remote  areas  such  as  the 
attack  at  Athens,  are  being  carried  out 
by  a well-organized,  and  well- trained 
apparatus  with  its  headquarters  within 
the  borders  of  the  Arab  States. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  Leba- 
non has  had  a 20 -year  record  of 
passivity  and  discretion  toward  the  State 
of  Israel.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  record 
now  shows  that  Lebanon  is  today  the 
citadel — with  or  without  official  sanction 
of  the  Lebanese  Government — for  vari- 
ous Arab  terrorist  groups  that  continue 
to  plot  aggression  of  the  most  brutal  sort 
against  Israel  and  her  people. 

In  their  attack  on  Beirut,  the  Israelis 
were  carrying  out  their  policy  of  striking 
at  the  nerve  center  where  these  con- 
spiracies against  the  Israelis  are 
spawned.  Beirut  was  not  selected  because 
it  is  an  easy  target.  It  was  selected  be- 
cause the  Lebanese  Government  has 
either  failed  or  has  chosen  not  to  make 
its  territory  available  to  the  terrorist 
groups  attacking  Israel. 

I am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  two  documents  prepared  by  the 
Israeli  Government  which  I believe  are 
important  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
present  conflict  in  its  proper  perspective. 

The  first  explains  in  detail  the  Israeli 
action  at  Beirut  and  the  reason  why 
Beirut  was  chosen. 

I believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a careful 
reading  of  the  evidence  contained  in  this 
document  will  demonstrate  the  degree  of 
patience  the  Israelis  have  demonstrated 
for  so  long  a time  before  finally  taking 
action  against  the  nerve  center  of  con- 
spiracy against  Israel. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  the  ex- 
treme care  Israeli  troops  took — at  con- 
siderable risk  to  their  own  safety— to 
prevent  civilian  casualties. 

Even  in  war,  the  Jews  continue  to  re- 
flect their  historic  concern  for  the  value 
of  human  life. 

I am  also  enclosing  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol’s  statement  why  Lebanon  can- 
not disclaim  responsibility  for  terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I am  also  including  ex- 
cerpts from  Israel’s  statement  to  the 
United  Nations  delivered  by  her  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Joseph  Yekoa. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  including 
Mr.  White's  column  in  its  entirety. 

I believe  these  documents  will  help 
Americans  better  understand  why  the 
United  States  action  in  censuring  Israel 
was  precipitous  and  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  Israel’s  very  valid  reasons 
for  her  strong  action. 

Only  tiny,  but  brave  Israel  under- 
stands that  unless  terrorism  is  stopped 
at  the  site  where  it  is  spawned,  this  kind 
of  international  violence  will  grow  in 
intensity  and  finally  engulf  the  world 
in  another  world  war. 

We  owe  Israel  a debt  of  gratitude  for 
her  mature  and  historic  understanding 
of  the  enemy  and  not  condemnation  of 
her  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I believe  we  can  repair 
the  damage  done  to  world  peace  by  the 
censure  of  Israel.  I believe  the  United 
States  should  lead  the  way  in  inviting 
Israel  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
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